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THE  THREE  MUSKETEERS. 


PREFACE. 


In  which  it  is  proved  that,  notwithstanding  their 
Names  in  Os  and  7s,  the  Heroes  of  the  History 
which  we  are  about  to  have  the  lienor  to  relate 
to  our  Readers  have  nothing  Mythological  about 
them. 

A  SHORT  time  ago,  while  making-  re- 
searches in  the  ''Bibliotheque  'Royal,"  for 
my  History  of  Louis  XIV.,  I  stuml^letl  by 
chance  upon  tlie  "  Mamoirs  of  Monsieur 
d' Artagnan, ' '  printed — as  were  most  of  the 
works  of  that  period,  in  which  authors 
could  not  tell  the  truth  without  the  risk 
of  a  residence,  long  or  short,  in  the  Bas- 
tille—  at  Amsterdam,  hy  Pierre  Rouge. 
The  title  struck  me :  I  took  them  home 
with  me,  not  without  the  permission  of 
the  conservateur  though,  and  devoured 
them. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  enter  into 
an  analysis  of  this  curious  work :  I  shall 
satisfy  myself  with  referring  such  of  my 
readers  as  appreciate  the  pictures  of  the 
period  to  its  pages.  They  will  therein  find 
portraits  penciled  by  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter; and,  although  these  sketches  may  be, 
for  the  most  part,  traced  upon  the  doors 
of  barracks  and  the  walls  of  cabarets,  the^^ 
will  not  find  the  likenesses  of  Louis  XIII., 
Anne  of  Austria,  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  and 
the  courtiers  of  the  period,  less  faithful 
than  in  the  history  of  M.  Anquetil. 

But,  as  it  is  well  known,  that  which 
strikes  the  capricious  mind  of  the  poet  is 
not  always  that  which  allccts  the  mass 
of  his  readers.  Now,  while  admiring,  as 
others  doubtless  will  admire,  the  curious 
details  we  have  to  relate,  the  thing  which 
attracted  our  attention  most  sti'oiigly  is  a 
thing  to  which  no  one  Ix'l'occ  ourselves  had 
given  a  thought. 

D'Artagnan  relates  that  on  his  liist  visit 
to  M.  de  Tivville,  captain  of  the  king's 
musketeers,  he  met  in  his  antechamber 
three  young  men.  sei-ving  in  the  illustrious 


corps  into  which  he  was  soliciting  the  honor 
of  being  received,  bearing  the  names  of 
Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis. 

We  must  confess  these  three  foreign 
names  appeared  strange,  and  it  immedi- 
ately occurred  to  us  that  they  were  but 
pseudo-names  under  which  D'Artagnan 
had  disguised  names,  probably  illustrious, 
or  else  that  the  bearers  of  these  borrowed 
names  had  themselves  chosen  them  on  the 
da}^  in  which,  from  caprice,  discontent,  or 
want  of  fortune,  they  had  donned  the  sim- 
ple musketeer's  uniform. 

From  that  moment  we  had  no  rest  till 
we  had  searched  all  the  contemporary 
works  within  our  reach  for  some  trace  of 
these  extraordinary  names,  which  had  so 
strongly  awakened  our  curiosity. 

The  catalogue  alone  of  the  books  we 
read  with  this  object  would  fill  a  whole 
chapter,  which,  although  it  might  be  very 
instructive,  would  certainly  afford  our 
readers  but  little  amusement.  It  will 
suffice,  then,  to  tell  them,  that  at  the  mo- 
ment at  which,  discouraged  by  so  many 
fruitless  investigations,  we  were  about  to 
abandon  our  search,  Ave  at  length  found, 
guided  b3'  the  counsels  of  our  illustrious 
friend,  Paulin  Paris,  a  manuscript  in  folio, 
endorsed  4,772  or  4,773,  we  don't  recollect 
which,  having  for  title,  '*  Memoir  of  M.  le 
Comte  de  la  Fere,  touching  some  Events 
which  passed  in  France  toward  the  End 
of  the  Reign  of  King  Louis  XIII.  and  the 
Commencement  of  the  Reign  of  King  Louis 
XIV." 

It  may  be  i^asily  imagined  how  great 
our  joy  was.  when,  in  Inrning  oa  (>r  tliis 
manuscri])! ,  al)sohi1el\-  our  last  hope,  we 
fomul  at  the  twentieth  |)agt>  the  name  oi 
Athos,  at  the  twenty-seventh  the  name  of 
Portlios.  and  at  the  thirty-lirst  the  name 
of  Aiamis. 

The  discovery  of  a  completely  unknown 
manuscript  at  a  period  in  which  historical 
science  is  carried  to  such  a  high  degree  ap- 
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peared  almost  miraculous.  We  hastened, 
therefore,  to  obtain  permission  to  print  it, 
with  the  view  of  presenting  ourselves  some 
day  with  the  pack  of  others  at  the  doors 
of  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles 
Lettres,  if  we  should  not  succeed — a  very 
probable  thing-,  by-the-by— in  gaining  ad- 
mission to  the  Academie  Francaise  with 
our  own  proper  pack.  This  j)ermission, 
we  feel  bound  to  say,  was  graciously 
granted;  which  compels  us  here  to  give 
a  public  contradiction  to  the  slanderers 
who  pretend  that  we  live  under  a  govern- 
ment but  moderately  indulgent  to  men  of 
letters. 

Now,  this  is  the  first  part  of  this  precious 
manuscript  which  we  offer  to  our  readers, 
restoring  to  it  the  title  which  belongs  to 
it,  and  entering  into  an  engagement,  that 
if,  of  which  we  entertain  no  doubt,  this 
first  part  should  obtain  the  success  it  mer- 
its, to  publish  the  second  incontinently. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  the  godfather  is  a 
second  father,  we  beg  the  reader  to  lay  to 
our  account,  and  not  to  that  of  the  Count 
(le  la  Fere,  the  pleasure  or  the  ennui  he 
may  experience. 

This  being  understood,  let  us  proceed 
with  our  historv. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  THREE  PRESENTS  OF  M.  D'ARTAGNAN 
THE  ELDER. 

On  the  first  Monday  of  the  month  of 
April,  1625,  the  bourg  of  Meung,  in  which 
the  author  of  the  "  Romance  of  the  Rose  " 
was  born,  appeared  to  be  in  as  perfect  a 
state  of  revolution  as  if  the  Huguenots 
had  just  made  a  second  Rochellc  of  it. 
Many  citizens,  seeing  the  women  flying 
toward  the  High  Street,  leaving  their  chil- 
dren  crying  at  th(;  open  doors,  hastened 
to  don  the  cuirass,  and,  supporting  their 
somewhat  uncertain  courage  with  a  mus- 
ket or  a  partisan,  directed  their  steps 
toward  the  liostch-y  of  the  Franc-Meunier, 
hefore  which  was  gathered,  increasing 
every  minute,  a  compact  group,  vociferous 
and  full  of  curiosity. 

In  those  times  jjanics  were  common, 
and  few  days  passed  without  some  city 
or  other  enregistering  in  its  archives  an 
event  of  1  his  kind.    Thci-c  wci-c  uohh-s  who 


made  war  against  each  other  ;  there  was 
the  king,  who  made  war  against  the  car- 
dinal ;  there  was  Spain,  which  made  war 
against  the  king.  Then,  in  addition  to 
these,  concealed  or  public,  secret  or  patent 
wars,  there  were,  moreover,  robbers,  men- 
dicants. Huguenots,  wolves,  and  scoun- 
drels who  made  war  upon  everybody-. 
The  citizens  ahvaj^s  took  up  arms  readil}' 
against  thieves,  wolves,  or  scoundrels — 
often  against  nobles  or  Huguenots — some- 
times against  the  king — but  never  against 
the  cardinal  or  Spain.  It  resulted,  then, 
from  this  habit,  that  on  the  said  first 
Monday  of  the  month  of  April,  1625,  the 
citizens,  on  hearing  the  clamor,  and  see- 
ing neither  the  red  and  j^ellow  standard, 
nor  the  livery  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
rushed  toward  the  hostel  of  the  Franc- 
Meunier. 

When  arrived  there,  the  cause  of  this 
hubbub  was  apparent  to  all. 

A  young  man — we  can  sketch  his  por- 
trait at  a  dash — imagine  to  yourself  a 
Don  Quixote  of  eighteen ;  a  Don  Quixote 
without  his  corselet,  without  his  coat  of 
mail,  without  his  cuistres ;  a  Don  Quixote 
clothed  in  a  woolen  doublet,  the  blue  color 
of  which  had  faded  into  a  nameless  shade 
between  lees  of  wine  and  a  heavenly  azure; 
face  long  and  brown ;  high  cheek-bones, 
a  sign  of  astucity  ;  the  maxillarj'  muscles 
enormously  developed,  an  infallible  sign 
by  which  a  Gascon  may  alwaj'S  be  de- 
tected, even  without  his  barret-cap — and 
our  young  man  wore  a  barret-cap,  set  off 
with  a  sort  of  feather ;  the  eye  open  and 
intelligent;  the  nose  hooked,  but  finely 
chiseled.  Too  big  for  a  youth,  to  osmall 
for  a  grown  man,  an  experienced  eye 
might  have  taken  him  for  a  farmer's  son 
upon  a  journey,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
long  sword,  which,  dangling  from  a 
leathern  baldrick,  hit  against  the  calves 
of  its  owner  as  he  walked,  and  against 
the  rough  side  of  his  steed  when  he  was 
on  horseback. 

For  our  young-  man  had  a  steed,  which 
was  the  obsei-ved  of  all  observers.  It  was 
a  Beam  pony,  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
years  old,  yellow  in  his  hide,  without  a 
hair  in  his  tail,  but  not  without  wind-galls 
on  his  Ici^-s.  which,  thou<;-h  i;-oiiii;- wil  h   his 
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head  lower  tliau  his  knees,  renclermg  a 
martingale  quite  unnecessary,  contrived, 
nevertheless,  to  perform  his  eight  leagues 
a  day.  Unfortunately,  the  qualities  of 
this  horse  were  so  well  concealed  under 
his  strange  -  colored  hide  and  his  unac- 
countable gait,  that  at  a  time  when  every- 
body was  a  connoisseur  in  horseflesh,  the 
appearance  of  the  said  pony  at  Meung, 
which  place  he  had  entered  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  before,  by  the  gate  of  Beau- 
gency,  produced  an  unfavorable  feeling, 
Avhich  extended  to  his  master. 

And  this  feeling  had  been  the  more 
painfully  perceived  by  young  D'Artagnan 
— for  so  Avas  the  Don  Quixote  of  this  sec- 
ond Rosinante  named — from  his  not  being 
able  to  conceal  from  himself  the  ridiculous 
appearance  that  such  a  steed  gave  him, 
good  horseman  as  he  was.  He  had  sighed 
deeply,  therefore,  when  accepting  the  gift 
of  the  pony  from  M.  d'Artagnan  the  elder. 
He  was  not  ignorant  that  such  a  beast 
was  worth  at  least  twenty  livres ;  and  the 
words  which  accompanied  the  present 
were  above  all  price. 

''  My  son,"  said  the  old  Gascon  gentle- 
man, in  that  pure  beam  patois  of  which 
Henry  IV.  could  never  get  rid — "•  \i\y  son, 
this  horse  was  born  in  the  house  of  your 
father,  about  thirteen  years  ago,  and  has 
remained  in  it  ever  since,  which  ought  to 
make  you  love  it.  Never  sell  it — allow  it 
to  die  tranquilly  and  honorably  of  old 
age  ;  and  if  you  make  a  campaign  with 
it,  take  as  much  care  of  it  as  you  would 
of  an  old  servant.  At  cour-t,  provided 
you  have  ever  the  honor  to  go  there," 
continued  M.  d'Artagnan  the  elder,  ''  an 
honor  to  which,  remember,  your  ancient 
nobility  gives  you  right,  sustain  worthily 
your  name  of  gentleman,  which  has  been 
worthily  borne  by  your  ancestors  during 
five  hundred  years,  both  for  your  own 
sake  and  that  of  tliose  that  belong  to 
you.  ViV  these  T  mean  youi-  relations  and 
friends.  H^ndiiiv  nothing  fi-oiu  any  one 
l)ut  M.  le  Cardinal  and  the  king.  It  is 
by  his  courage,  please  to  observe,  by  his 
courage  alone,  that  a  gentleman  can 
make  Ills  way  nowadays.  Whoever  trem- 
l)les  for  a  second  perhaps  allows  the  bait 
to  escape  which,  (hiring  thai  (>xac1  second. 


fortune  held  out  to  him.  You  are  young ; 
you  ought  to  be  brave  for  two  reasons — 
the  first  is  that  you  are  a  Gascon,  and  the 
second  is  that  you  are  my  son.  Never 
fear  quarrels,  but  seek  hazardous  advent- 
ures. I  have  taught  3^ou  how  to  handle 
a  sword ;  you  have  thews  of  iron,  a  wrist 
of  steel :  fight  on  all  occasions  ;  fight  the 
more  for  duels  being  forbidden,  since, 
consequently,  there  is  twice  as  much 
courage  in  fighting.  I  have  nothing  to 
give  you,  my  son,  but  fifteen  crowns,  my 
horse,  and  the  counsels  you  have  just 
heard. jyY our  mother  will  add  to  them  a  / 
receipV  for  a  certain  balsam,  which  she  ^ 
had  from  a  Bohemian,  and  which  has  the 
miraculous  virtue  of  curing  all  wounds 
that  do  not  reach  the  heart.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  all,  and  live  happily  and  long. 
I  have  but  one  word  to  add,  and  that  is 
to  propose  an  example  to  you — not  mme, 
for  I  myself  have  never  appeared  at  court, 
and  have  only  taken  part  in  religious  wars 
as  a  volunteer ;  I  speak  of  M.  de  Treville, 
who  was  formerly  my  neighbor,  and  who 
had  the  honor  to  be  as  a  child  the  play- 
felloAv  of  our  king,  Louis  XIII.,  whom 
God  preserve  I  Sometimes  their  play  de- 
generated into  battles,  and  in  these  battles 
the  king  was  not  always  the  stronger. 
The  blows  which  he  received  from  him 
gave  him  a  great  esteem  and  friendship 
for  M.  de  Treville.  Afterward,  M.  de 
Treville  fought  with  others :  in  his  first 
journey  to  Paris,  fi\e  times ;  from  the 
death  of  the  late  king  to  the  majority  of 
the  young  one,  Avithout  reckoning  wars 
and  sieges,  seven  times :  and  from  that 
majority  up  to  the  present  day,  a  liundred 
times  perhaps  !  So  that  in  spite  of  edicts, 
ordinances,  and  decrees,  there  he  is  cap- 
tain of  the  nuisketeers — that  is  to  say, 
leader  of  a  legion  of  Civsars,  whom  the 
king  holds  in  great  esteem,  and  whom  the 
cardinal  dreads — he  who  dri*ads  nothing, 
as  it  is  said.  Still  further,  M.  dv  Treville 
gains  ten  thousand  crowns  a  year;  he  is, 
therefoi'e,  a  great  noble.  He  began  as 
you  begin;  go  to  him  with  this  letter, 
and  make  him  your  model,  in  order  that 
you  may  do  as  he  has  done." 

l^pon  which  Af.   d'Artagnan   tlu;  elder 
girdc*!  his  own  sword  round  his  son,  kissed 
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him  tenderly  on  both  cheeks,   and  gave 
him  his  benediction. 

On  leading  the  paternal  chamber,  the 
young"  man  found  his  mother,  who  was 
waiting  for  him  with  the  famous  recipe^, 
of  which  the  counsels  we  have  just  re- 
peated would  necessitate  the  so  frequent 
employment.  The  adieux  were  on  this 
side  longer  and  more  tender  than  they 
had  been  on  the  other;  not  that  M. 
d'Artagnan  did  not  love  his  son,  who 
was  his  only  offspring,  but  M.  d'Artag- 
nan was  a  man,  and  he  would  have  con- 
sidered it  unworthy  of  a  man  to  give 
way  to  his  feelings ;  whereas  Madame 
d'Artagnan  was  a  woman,  and,  still  more, 
a  mother.  She  ^vept  abundantly,  and,  let 
us  speak  it  to  the  praise  of  M.  d'Artagnan 
the  younger,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
he  made  to  be  as  firm  as  a  future  musketeer 
ought  to  be,  nature  prevailed,  and  he  shed 
many  tears,  of  which  he  succeeded  with 
great  difficulty  in  concealing  the  half. 

The  same  day  the  young  man  set  for- 
ward on  his  journey,  furnished  with  the 
three  paternal  presents,  which  consisted, 
as  we  have  said,  of  fifteen  crowns,  the 
horse,  and  the  letter  for  M.  de  Treville, 
the  counsels  being  thrown  into  the  bar- 
gain. 

With  such  a  vade  mecum  D'Artagnan 
was,  morally  and  physically,  an  exact 
copy  of  the  hero  of  Cervantes,  to  whom 
we  so  happily  compared  him,  when  our 
duty  of  an  historian  placed  us  under  the 
necessity  of  sketching  his  portrait.  Don 
Quixote  took  windmills  for  giants,  and 
sheep  for  armies ;  D'Artagnan  took  every 
smile  for  an  insult,  and  every  look  as  a 
provocation  ;  whence  it  resulted  that  from 
Tarbes  to  Meung  his  fist  was  constantly 
doubled,  or  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his 
sword  ;  and  yet  tlie  fist  did  not  tlescend 
upon  any  jaw,  noi-  did  the  sword  issue 
from  its  scabbard.  It  was  not  that  the 
sight  of  the  wretched  pony  did  not  excite; 
numerous  smiles  on  the  countenances  of 
passers-by ;  but  as  against  the  side  of  this 
pony  rattled  a  sword  of  respectable  l(;ngth, 
and  as  over  this  sword  gleamed  an  e3'e 
rather  ferocious  than  haughty,  these  said 
passers-by  repressed  their  hilarity,  or,  if 
hilarity  prevailed  onci-  priidenee,  Ihey  en- 


deavored to  laugh  only  on  one  side,  like 
the  masks  of  the  ancients.  D'Artagnan, 
then,  remained  majestic  and  intact  in  his 
susceptibility  till  he  came  to  this  unlucky 
city  of  Meung. 

But  there,  as  he  was  alighting  from  his 
horse  at  the  gate  of  the  Franc-Meunier, 
without  any  one,  host,  waiter,  or  ostler, 
coming  to  hold  his  stirrup  or  take  his 
horse,  D'Artagnan  spied,  through  an 
open  window  on  the  ground-floor,  a  gen- 
tleman well  made  and  of  good  carriage, 
although  of  rather  a  stern  countenance, 
talking  with  two  persons  who  appeared 
to  listen  to  him  with  respect.  D'Artag- 
nan fancied  quite  naturally,  according  to 
his  custom,  that  he  must  be  the  object  of 
their  conversation,  and  listened.  This 
time  D'Artagnan  was  only  in  part  mis- 
taken :  he  himself  was  not  in  question,  but 
his  horse  was.  The  gentleman  appeared 
to  be  enumerating  all  his  qualities  to  his 
auditors,  and,  as  I  have  said ,  the  auditors 
seeming  to  have  great  deference  for  the 
narrator,  they  every  moment,  burst  into 
fits  of  laughter.  Now,  as  a  half  smile 
was  sufiBcient  to  awaken  the  irascibility 
of  the  young  man,  the  eft'ect  produced 
upon  him  by  this  vociferous  mirth  may  be 
easily  imagined. 

Nevertheless,  D'Artagnan  was  desirous 
of  examining  the  appearance  of  this  im- 
pertinent personage  who  was  laughing  at 
him.  He  fixed  his  haughty  eye  upon  the 
stranger,  and  perceived  a  man  of  from 
forty  to  forty-five  3'ears  of  age,  with 
black  and  piercing  eyes,  a  pale  complex- 
ion, a  strongl^^-marked  nose,  and  a  black 
and  well  -  shaped  mustache.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  doublet  and  hose  of  a  violet 
color,  with  aiguillettes  of  the  same,  with- 
out an,y  other  ornaments  than  the  cus- 
tomary slashes  through  which  the  shirt 
appeared.  This  doublet  and  hose,  though 
new,  looked  creased  like  traveling  clothes 
for  a  long  time  packed  up  in  a  portman- 
teau. D'Artagnan  made  all  these  re- 
marks with  the  rapidity  of  a  most  mi- 
nute observer,  and,  doubtless,  from  an 
instinctive  feeling  that  this  imknown  was 
destined  to  have  a  great  influence  over  his 
future  life. 

Now,  as  :it  the  moment  in  which  D'Ar- 
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tag-nan  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  gentleman 
in  the  violet  doublet,  the  gentleman  made 
one  of  his  most  knowing  and  profound  re- 
marks respecting-  the  Bearnese  pony,  his 
two  auditors  laughed  even  louder  than 
before,  and  he  himself,  though  contrary 
to  his  custom,  allowed  a  pale  smile  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  use  such  an  expression) 
to  stray  over  his  countenance.  This  time 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  D'Artagnan  was 
really  insulted.  Full,  then,  of  this  con- 
viction, he  pulled  his  cap  down  over  his 
eyes,  and,  endeavoring  to  copy  some  of 
the  court  airs  he  had  picked  up  in  Gas- 
cony  among  young  traveling  nobles,  he 
advanced,  with  one  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his 
sword  and  the  other  leaning  on  his  hip. 
Unfortunately,  as  he  advanced,  his  anger 
increased  at  every  step,  and,  instead  of  the 
proper  and  lofty  speech  he  had  prepared 
as  a  prelude  to  his  challenge,  he  found 
nothing  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue  but  a 
gross  personality,  which  he  accompanied 
with  a  furious  gesture. 

''I  say,  sir,  you,  sir,  who  are  hiding 
yourself  behind  that  shutter  ! — ye^,  you, 
sir,  tell  me  what  you  are  laughing  at,  and 
we  will  laugh  together." 

The  gentleman  withdreAv  his  eyes  slowly 
from  the  nag  to  his  master,  as  if  he  re- 
quired some  time  to  ascertain  whether  it 
could  be  to  him  that  such  strange  re- 
proaches were  addressed ;  then,  when  he 
could  not  possibly  entertain  any  doubt  of 
the  matter,  his  eyebi'ows  slightly  bent, 
and,  with  an  accent  of  irony  and  insolence 
impossible  to  be  described,  replied  to  D'Ar- 
tagnan:— ''I  was  not  speaking  to  you,  sir!" 

"  But  I  am  speaking  to  you  !  "  replied 
the  young  man.  additionally  exaspei'ated 
with  this  mixturi^  of  insolence  and  good 
manners,  of  politeness  and  scorn. 

The  unknown  looked  at  him  again  with 
a  slight  smile,  and,  retiring  fi-oiu  the  win- 
dow, came  out  of  the  hostelry  with  a  slow 
step,  and  placed  himself  before  t,h(^  hors»^ 
within  two  paces  of  D'Artagnan.  His 
quiet  mannei-  and  the  ironical  exijressii^n 
of  his  countenance  redoultlcd  the  mirth  of 
the  persons  with  whom  lu^  had  been  talk- 
ing, and  who  still  remained  at  the  window. 

D'Artagnan.  seeing  him  approadi,  drew 
his  sword  a  foot  out  of  the  scabbard. 


"This  horse  is  decidedh',  or  rather  has 
been  in  his  youth,  a  bouton  d'or  "  (butter- 
cup), resumed  the  unknown,  continuing  the 
remarks  he  had  begun,  and  addressing  him- 
self to  his  auditors  at  the  window,  without 
paying  the  least  attention  to  the  exaspera- 
tion of  D'Artagnan,  who,  ho%vever,  placed 
himself  between  him  and  them.  "  It  is  a 
color  very  well  known  in  botany,  but  till 
the  present  time  very  rare  among- horses." 

"  There  are  people  who  laugh  at  a  horse 
that  would  not  dare  to  laugh  at  the  mas- 
ter of  it,"  cried  the  young  emulator  of  the 
furious  Treville. 

"I  do  not  often  laugh,  sir,"  replied  the 
unknown,  "as  you  may  perceive  by  the 
air  of  my  countenance ;  but,  nevertheless, 
I  retain  the  privilege  of  laughing  when  I 
please." 

"And  I, "cried D'Artagnan,  "willallow 
no  man  to  laugh  when  it  displeases  me  !  " 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  continued  the  unknown, 
more  calm  than  ever — "  Well !  that  is  per- 
fectly right !  "  and,  turning  on  his  heel, 
was  about  to  re-enter  the  hostelry  by  the 
front  gate,  under  which  D'Artagnan,  on 
arriving,  had  observed  a  saddled  horse. 

But  D'Artagnan  was  not  of  a  character 
to  allow  a  man  to  escape  him  thus,  who 
had  had  the  insolence  to  laugh  at  him.  He 
drew  his  sword  entirely  from  the  scabbard, 
and  followed  him,  crying  : 

"  Turn,  turn.  Master  Joker,  lest  I  strike 
you  behind  ! " 

"Strike  me!"  said  the  other,  turning 
sharply  round  and  surveying  the  young- 
man  with  as  much  astonishment  as  con- 
tempt. "Why,  my  good  fellow,  you  must 
be  mad  !  "  Then,  in  a  suppressed  tone,  as 
if  speaking  to  himself:  "This  is  annoy- 
ing," continued  he.  "What  a  God-send 
this  would  be  for  his  majesty,  who  is  seek- 
ing everywhere  for  brave  fellows  to  rcrruit 
his  musk(>teers !  " 

He  had  scarcely  finished,  when  D'Ar- 
tagnan made  such  a  furious  lunge  at  him. 
that  if  he  had  not  sjn-ung  nimbly  back- 
ward he  would  have  jested  foi"  the  last 
time.  The  unknown  then,  perceiving  that 
the  matter  was  beyonil  a  jolce.  drew  his 
sword,  saluted  his  adversary,  ;ind  jilaced 
himst'lf  on  guard.  But  at  the  same  mo- 
ment   his  two  auditors,  accompanied   by 
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the  host,  fell  upon  D'Artagnan  with  sticks, 
shovels,  and  tong-s.  This  caused  so  rapid 
and  complete  a  diversion  to  the  attack, 
that  D'Artag-nan's  adversary,  while  the 
latter  turned  round  to  face  this  shower  of 
blows,  sheathed  his  sword  Avith  the  same 
precision,  and  from  an  actor,  which  he  had 
nearly  been,  became  a  spectator  of  the 
fight,  a  part  in'which  he  acquitted  himself 
with  his  usual  impassibility,  muttering, 
nevertheless : 

"  A  plague  upon  these  Gascons !  Put 
him  on  his  orange  horse  again,  and  let 
him  begone  ! " 

"  Not  before  I  have  killed  you,  pol- 
troon ! "  cried  D'Artagnan,  making  the 
best  face  possible,  and  never  giving  back 
one  step  before  his  three  assailants,  who 
continued  to  shower  their  blows  upon  him. 

"  Another  gasconade  I  "  murmured  the 
gentleman.  "  By  ni}-  honor,  these  Gascons 
are  incorrigible  !  Keep  up  the  dance,  then, 
since  he  will  have  it  so.  When  he  is  tired, 
he  will,  perhaps,  tell  us  that  he  hasenoug'h 
of  it." 

But  the  unknown  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  headstrong  personage  he  had  to 
do  with;  D'Artagnan  was  not  the  man 
ever  to  cry  for  quarter.  The  fight  was, 
therefore,  prolonged  for  some  seconds; 
but  at  length  D'Artagnan's  sword  was 
struck  from  his  hand  by  the  blow  of  a 
stick,  and  broken  in  two  pieces.  Another 
blow  full  upon  his  forehead,  at  the  same 
moment,  brought  him  to  the  ground,  cov- 
ered with  blood  and  almost  fainting. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  people  came 
flocking  to  tlie  scene  of  action  from  all 
parts.  TIk;  host,  fearful  of  consequences, 
with  the  lielp  of  his  servants,  carried  the 
wounded  man  into  the  kitchen,  where 
some  trilling  attention  was  bestowed  on 
him. 

As  to  the  gentleman,  he  resumed  his 
l)lace  at  the  window,  and  surveyed  the 
crowd  with  a  certain  air  of  impatience, 
evidently  annoyed  hy  their  remaining  un- 
disjx'i'sed. 

"Well,  how  is  it  willi  lliis  madman?" 
exclaimed  he,  tui-ning  loiiiid  as  the  open- 
ing door  announced  the  entrance  of  tlie 
host,  who  came  to  inquire  if  he  was  un- 
hurt. 


"Your  excellency' is  safe  and  sound?" 
asked  the  host. 

"  Oh,  3'es  !  perfect^  safe  and  sound,  my 
good  host,  and  wish  to  know  what  is  be- 
come of  our  young  man." 

''He  is  better,"  said  the  host;  "he 
fainted  quite  away." 

"Indeed  !  "  said  the  gentleman. 

"But  before  he  fainted,  he  collected  all 
his  strength  to  challenge  you,  and  to  defj- 
you  whil3  challenging-  you." 

"  Why,  this  fellow  must  be  the  devil  in 
person  !  "  cried  the  unknown. 

"  Oh,  no,  your  excellency  !  "  replied  the 
host  with  a  grin  of  contempt ;  "he  is  not 
the  devil,  for  during'  his  fainting  we  rum- 
maged his  valise,  and  found  nothing  but 
a  clean  shirt  and  twelve  crowns,  which, 
however,  did  not  prevent  his  saying,  as 
he  was  fainting,  that  if  such  a  thing  had 
happened  in  Paris  you  should  have  in- 
stanth'  repented  of  it,  while  here  you 
would  only  have  cause  to  repent  of  it  at  a 
later  period." 

"  Then,"  said  the  unknown,  coldlj^,  "he 
must  be  some  prince  in  disguise." 

"I  have  told  you  this,  good  sir,"  re- 
sumed the  host,  "  in  order  that  you  may 
be  on  3"our  guard." 

"  Did  he  name  no  one  in  his  passion  ?  " 

"Yes!  he  struck  his  pocket  and  said: 
'We  shall  see  what  M.  de  Treville  will 
think  of  this  insult  offered  to  his  pro- 
UgeJ  " 

"  M.  de  Treville  ?  "  said  the  unknown, 
becoming  attentive  :  "he  put  his  hand 
upon  his  pocket  while  pronouncing  the 
name  of  M.  de  Treville  ?  Now,  m}^  deai' 
host  !  while  your  j^oung  man  was  insensi- 
ble, 3'ou  did  not  fail,  I  am  quite  sure, 
to  ascertain  what  that  pocket  contained. 
What  was  there  in  it  ?  " 

"  A  letter  addressed  to  M.  de  Treville, 
captain  of  the  musketeers." 

"Indeed!" 

"  Exactly  as  I  have  the  honor  to  tell 
your  excel]enc3^" 

The  host,  who  was  not  endowed  with 
great  perspicacitj',  did  not  observe  the 
expression  which  his  words  had  given  to 
the  pbysiognomy  of  the  unknown.  The 
latter  rose  from  the  front  of  the  window, 
upon  llie  sill  (»r  wiiicii  he  had   leaned  with 
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his  elbow,  and  knitted  his  brows  like  a 
man  suddenly  rendered  uneasy. 

"  The  devil !  "  murmured  he,  between 
his  teeth.  "Can  Treville  have  set  this 
Gascon  upon  me  ?  He  is  very  young;  but 
a  sword-thrust  is  a  sword-thrust,  what- 
ever be  the  ag-e  of  him  who  gives  it,  and 
a  youth  is  less  to  be  suspected  than  an 
older  man ;  a  weak  obstacle  is  sometimes 
sufficient  to  overthrow  a  great  design.'" 

And  the  unknown  fell  into  a  reverie 
which  lasted  some  minutes. 

"Host,"  said  he,  "could  you  not  con- 
trive to  get  rid  of  this  frantic  bo^^  for  me  ? 
In  conscience,  I  cannot  kill  him  ;  and  yet," 
added  he,  with  a  coldly  menacing  expres- 
sion, "and  yet  he  annoys  me.  Where  is 
he  ?  " 

"  In  m^'  wife's  chamber,  where  they  are 
dressing"  his  hurts,  on  the  first  floor." 

*'  His  things  and  his  bag  are  with  him  ? 
Has  he  taken  off  his  doublet  ?  " 

"On  the  contrary,  everything  is  in  the 
kitchen.  But  if  he  annoys  you,  this  young 
crazy  fool — " 

"  To  be  sure  he  does.  He  causes  a  dis- 
turbance in  your  hostelry,  which  respec- 
table people  cannot  put  up  with.  Go, 
make  out  my  bill,  and  call  my  servant." 

"What,  sir!  do  you  mean  to  leave  us 
already?" 

"  You  know  I  was  going,  as  I  ordered 
you  to  get  my  horse  saddled.  Has  not 
my  desire  been  complied  with  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir;  and  as  your  excellency  may 
have  observed,  your  horse  is  in  the  great 
gateway,  ready  saddled  for  your  depart- 
ure." 

"Tliat  is  well;  do  as  I  have  directed 
you  then." 

••What  the  d(n-i]  !  "  said  th(>  liost  to 
himself,  "can  he  l)e  affaid  of  this  boy?" 
Bull  an  imperious  glance  from  the  imknown 
st()[)ped  liini  short,  he  bowed  luiml)ly,  and 
retired. 

"Milatly*  uiust  see.  notliing  of  this  fel- 
low," continued  the  stranger.  "  She  will 
soon  pass  —  she  is  already  late.     I  had 

*W(>  ui-f  well  iiwaro  t,li:it,  this  tonn  "  miliuly '' 
is  only  proju'rly  ust.-d  when  followed  by  ii  family 
name.  But  we  find  it  thus  in  tho  manuscript, 
and  wp  do  not  choose  to  tako  upon  oursolvos  to 

iiUor  il. 


better  get  on  horseback,  and  go  and 
meet  her.  I  should  like,  however,  to 
know  what  this  letter  addressed  to  Tre- 
ville contains  I  " 

And  the  unknown,  muttering  to  him- 
self, directed  his  steps  toward  the  kitchen. 

In  the  meantime,  the  host,  who  enter- 
tained no  doubt  that  it  was  the  presence 
of  the  young  man  that  drove  the  unknown 
from  his  hostelry,  reascended  to  his  wife's 
chamber,  and  found  D'Artagnan  just  re- 
covering his  senses.  Giving  him  to  under- 
stand that  the  police  would  deal  with  him 
pretty  severely  for  having  sought  a  quar- 
rel with  a  great  lord,  for,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  host,  the  unknown  could  be  nothing- 
less  than  a  great  lord,  he  insisted  that, 
notwithstanding  his  weakness,  he  should 
get  up  and  depart  as  quickly  as  possible. 
D'Artagnan,  half  stupefied,  without  his 
doublet,  and  with  his  head  bound  up  in  a 
linen  cloth,  arose  then,  and,  urged  for- 
ward by  the  host,  began  to  descend  the 
stairs;  but  on  arriving  at  the  kitchen, 
the  first  thing  he  saw  was  his  antagonist, 
talking  calmh',  at  the  step  of  a  heavj'^ 
carriage,  drawn  by  two  large  Norman 
horses. 

His  intei-locutor,  whose  head  appeared 
through  the  carriage  window,  was  a  wo- 
man of  from  twenty  to  two-and-twenty 
years  of  age.  We  have  already-  observed 
with  what  rapidity  D'Artagnan  seized  the 
expression  of  a  countenance  :  he  perceived 
then,  at  a  glance,  that  this  woman  was 
young  and  beautiful ;  and  hei-  style  of 
beauty  struck  liini  the  more  forcibly,  from 
its  being  totally  dilFerent  from  that  of  the 
southern  countries  in  which  D'Artagnan 
had  hitherto  I'esided.  8h(>  was  pale  and 
fair,  with  long  curls  falling  in  profusion 
ovei-  luT  shoulders;  had  large  blue,  lan- 
guishing eyes,  rosy  lips,  and  hands  of 
alabaster.  Slu*  was  talking  with  great 
animation  with   the  unknown. 

"  His  einiueiu-e.  t  hen,  oi'ders  me—"  said 
the  lad.v. 

"To  retui'u  instantly  to  England,  and 
to  infoi'Ui  hiu)  imuiedi.-it  (>ly  t  he  duke  leaves 
London." 

"And  m\  i)tiier  uist  iiulions  ^  "  askeil 
the  fail"  t  rav««ler. 

•  ThcN'  are  eoutained  iu  this  l)o-\.,  which 
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you  will  not   open  until  you  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel." 

"Verj^  well;  and  you,  what  are  you 
going-  to  do  ?  '• 

''  I,  ohi  I  shall  return  to  Paris.'' 

"  What,  without  chastising-  this  insolent 
boy  ?"  asked  the  lady. 

The  unknown  was  about  to  reply,  but 
at  the  moment  he  opened  his  mouth, 
D'Artagnan,  who  had  heard  all,  rushed 
forward  through  the  open  door. 

''This  insolent  boy  chastises  others," 
cried  he,  "  and  I  have  g-ood  hope  that  he 
whom  he  means  to  chastise  will  not  escape 
him  as  he  did  before." 

"Will  not  escape  him?"  replied  the 
unknown,  knitting  his  brow. 

"No,  before  a  woman,  you  would  not 
dare  to  Q.y,  I  presume  ?  " 

"Remember,"  said  milady,  seeing-  the 
unknown  lay  his  hand  on  his  sword, "re- 
member that  the  least  delay  may  ruin 
everything." 

"  True,"  cried  the  gentleman  :  "  begone 
then,  on  your  part,  and  I  will  depart  as 
quickly  on  mine."  And  bowing  to  the 
lady,  he  sprang  into  his  saddle,  her  coach- 
man at  the  same  time  applying  his  whip 
vigorously  to  his  horses.  The  two  inter- 
locutors thus  separated,  taking  opposite 
directions,  at  full  gallop. 

"Your  reckoning!  your  reckoning!" 
vociferated  the  host,  whose  respect  for  the 
traveler  was  changed  into  profound  con- 
tempt, on  seeing  him  depart  without 
settling  his  bill. 

"  Pay  him,  booby  !  "  cried  the  unknown 
to  his  servant,  without  checking  the  speed 
of  his  horse  ;  and  the  man,  after  throwing 
two  or  three  pieces  of  silver  at  the  foot  of 
mine  host,  galloped  after  his  master. 

"  Base  coward  !  false  gentleman  !  "  cried 
D'Artagnan,  spi-inging  forward  in  his 
turn,  after  the  servant.  But  his  wound 
had  rendered  him  too  weak  to  support  such 
an  exertion.  Scarcely  had  he  gone  ten 
steps  when  his  cars  began  to  tingle,  a 
faintness  seized  him,  a  cloud  of  blood 
passed  ov(;r  his  eyes,  and  he  fell  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  crying  still : 
"Coward  !  coward  !  coward  !  " 
"  He  is  a  coward  indeed,"  grumbled  the 
host,   drawing  near  to  D'Artagnan,  and 


endeavoring  by  this  little  flattery  to  make 
up  matters  with  the  young  man,  as  the 
heron  of  the  fable  did  with  the  snail  he  had 
despised  the  evening  before. 

"  Yes,  a  base  coward,"  murmured 
D'Artagnan,  "but  she,  she  was  verj- 
beautiful." 

"What  she?  "  demanded  the  host. 
."Milady,"    faltered   D'Artagnan,    and 
fainted  a  second  time. 

"Ah!  it's  all  one,"  said  the  host;  "I 
have  lost  two  customers,  but  this  one  re- 
mains, of  whom  I  am  pretty  certain  for 
some  days  to  come ;  and  that  will  be  eleven 
crowns  gained,  at  all  events." 

We  must  remember  that  eleven  crowns 
was  just  the  amount  that  was  left  in 
D'Artagnan 's  purse. 

The  host  had  reckoned  upon  eleven  days 
of  confinement  at  a  crown  a  day,  but  he 
had  reckoned  without  his  guest.  On  the 
following  morning  at  five  o'clock  D'Artag- 
nan arose,  and  descending  to  the  kitchen 
without  help,  asked,  among  other  ingredi- 
ents the  list  of  which  has  not  come  down 
to  us,  for  some  oil,  some  wine,  and  some 
rosemar}^  and  with  his  mother's  receipt 
in  his  hand,  composed  a  balsam,  with 
which  he  anointed  his  numerous  wounds, 
replacing  his  bandages  himself,  and  posi- 
tively refusing  the  assistance  of  any  doc- 
tor. Thanks,  no  doubt,  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  Bohemian  balsam ;  and  perhaps,  also, 
thanks  to  the  absence  of  any  doctor, 
D'Artagnan  walked  about  that  same  even- 
ing, and  was  almost  cured  by  the  mor- 
row. 

But  when  the  time  came  to  pay  for  this 
rosemary,  this  oil,  and  the  wine,  the  only 
expense  the  master  had  incurred,  as  he 
had  preserved  a  strict  abstinence ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  yellow  horse,  by  the 
account  of  the  hostler,  at  least,  had  eaten 
three  times  as  much  as  a  horse  of  his  size 
could  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  done, 
D'Artagnan  found  nothing-  in  his  pocket 
but  his  little  old  velvet  purse  with  the 
eleven  crowns  it  contained  :  as  to  the  letter 
addressed  to  M.  de  Treville,  it  had  disap- 
peared. 

The  young  man  commenced  his  search 
for  the  letter  with  the  greatest  patience, 
turning  out  his  pockets  of  all  kinds  over 
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and  over  ag-ain,  rummag-ing-  and  re-rum- 
mag-ing-  in  his  valise,  and  opening  and  re- 
opening his  purse ;  hut  when  he  had  come 
to  the  conviction  that  the  letter  was  not  to 
be  found,  he  flew,  for  the  tliird  time,  into 
such  a  rage  as  was  near  costing  him  a 
fresh  consumption  of  wine,  oil,  and  rose- 
mar3^;  for  upon  seeing  this  hot-headed 
youth  become  exasperated  and  threaten  to 
destroy  everything  in  the  establishment  if 
his  letter  were  not  found,  the  host  seized 
a  spit,  his  wife  a  broom-handle,  and  the 
servants  the  same  sticks  they  had  used  the 
day  before. 

"  My  letter  of  recommendation  !  "  cried 
D'Artagnan,  "m^'-  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion !  or,  by  God's  blood,  I  will  spit  you 
all  like  so  many  ortolans  !  " 

Unfortunately  there  was  one  circum- 
stance which  created  a  powerful  obstacle 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  threat; 
which  was,  as  we  have  related,  that  his 
sword  had  been  in  his  first  conflict  broken 
in  two,  and  which  he  had  perfectlj'^  for- 
gotten. Hence  it  resulted,  that  when 
D'Artagnan  proceeded  to  draw  his  sword 
in  earnest,  he  found  himself  purely  and 
simply  armed  with  a  stump  of  a  sword  of 
about  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  which 
the  host  had  carefully  placed  in  the  scab- 
bard. As  to  the  rest  of  the  blade,  the 
master  had  slyly  put  that  on  one  side  to 
make  himself  a  larding  pin. 

But  this  deception  would  probably  not 
liave  stopped  our  fiery  young  man  if  the 
host  had  not  reflected  that  the  reclama- 
tion which  his  guest  made  was  perfectly 
just. 

''But  after  all,"  said  he,  lowering  the 
point  of  his  spit,  '*  where  is  this  letter?  " 

"  Yes,  where  is  this  letter  ?  "  cried  D'Ar- 
tagnan. "In  the  fii-st  place,  I  warn  you 
that  that  icttri-  is  for  M.  de  Treville,  "and 
it  must  1)(  roiiiKl  :  ir  it  be  not  quickly  found, 
he  will  know  how  to  cause  it  lo  be  found, 
I'll  answer  for  it ! '' 

This  threat  completed  tlic  inl  iuiidal  ion 
of  the  liost.  After  the  king  and  the  car- 
dhial,  M.  de  Treville  was  the  man  wlio.se 
name  was  perhaps  most  frequently  re- 
peated by  the  military,  and  even  b.\'  cit- 
izens. There  was,  to  be  sure,  Fa  I  her 
Joscpli.    I»iit    iiis    niiiiie    was    never    pro- 


nounced but  with  a  subdued  voice,  such 
was  the  terror  inspired  by  his  Gray  Emi- 
nence, as  the  cardinal's  familiar  was 
called. 

Throwing  down  his  spit  then,  and  or- 
dering his  wife  to  do  the  same  with  her 
broom-handle  and  the  servants  with  their 
sticks,  he  set  the  first  example  of  com- 
mencing an  earnest  search  for  the  lost 
letter. 

''  Does  the  letter  contain  an;>i}hing  val- 
uable ?■'  demanded  the  host,  after  a  few 
minutes  of  useless  investig-ation. 

"■  Zounds  I  I  think  it  does,  indeed,"  cried 
the  Gascon,  who  reckoned  upon  this  let- 
ter for  making  his  way  at  court;  ''it 
contained  my  fortune  !  " 

"Bills  upon  Spain?"  asked  the  dis- 
turbed host. 

"  Bills  upon  his  majesty's  private  treas- 
ury," answered  D'Artagnan,  who,  reckon- 
ing upon  entering  into  the  king's  service 
in  consequence  of  this  recommendation, 
thought  he  could  make  this  somewhat 
hazardous  reply  without  telling  a  false- 
hood- 

"  The  devil  I"  cried  the  host,  at  his  wit's 
end. 

"But  it's  of  no  importance,"' continued 
D'Artagnan,  with  national  assurance ; 
"it's  of  no  importance,  the  money  is 
nothing  —  that  letter  was  ever3-thing; 
I  would  rather  have  lost  a  thousand  pis- 
toles than  have  lost  it."  He  would  not 
have  risked  more  if  he  had  said  twenty 
thousand  ;  but  a  certain  juvenile  modesty 
restrained  him. 

A  ray  of  light  all  at  once  broke  upon 
the  mind  of  the  host,  as  he  was  giving 
himself  to  the  devil  upon  finding  nothing, 

**  That  letter  is  not  lost !"  cried  he. 

"  What !"  said  D'Ai-tagnan. 

"  No  ;  it  has  been  stolen  from  you." 

"Stolen!  by  whom?" 

"By  the  gentleman  who  was  iu>re  yes- 
tei'day.  He  came  down  into  the  kitchen, 
whtM'e  your  doublet  was.  He  remained 
there  some  time  alone.  I  would  lay  a 
wager  he  has  stoleii  it." 

"  Do  you  think  so?"  answered  D'Artag- 
nan, but  little  convinced,  as  he  knew  bet- 
ter than  any  one  else  ht»w  entirely  per- 
sonal tlu!  Nahuol  (his  lei  ter  was.  and  saw 
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nothing-  in  it  likely  to  tempt  the  cupidity 
of  any  one.  The  fact  was  that  none  of 
the  servants,  none  of  the  travelers  pres- 
ent, could  have  gained  anything-  by  being 
possessed  of  this  paper. 

"Do  you  say  I"  resumed  D'Artagnan, 
''that  you  suspect  that  impertinent  gen- 
tleman?" 

"1  tell  you  I  am  sure  of  it,"  continued 
the  host ;  "  when  I  informed  him  that  ^-our 
lordship  was  the  protege  of  M.  de  Treville, 
and  that  you  even  had  a  letter  for  that 
illustrious  gentleman,  he  appeared  to  be 
verj  much  disturbed,  and  asked  me  where 
that  letter  was,  and  immediately-  came 
down  into  the  kitchen,  where  he  knew 
your  doublet  was." 

"  Then  that's  the  man  that  has  robbed 
me,"  replied  D'Artagnan:  "I  will  com- 
plain to  M.  de  Treville,  and  M.  de  Treville 
will  complain  to  the  king."  He  then 
drew  two  crowns  majestically  from  his 
purse,  gave  them  to  the  host,  who  accom- 
panied him  cap  in  hand  to  the  gate,  re- 
mounted his  yellow  horse,  which  bore  him 
without  any  further  accident  to  the  gate 
of  St.  Antoine  at  Paris,  where  his  owner 
sold  him  for  three  crowns,  which  was  a 
very  good  price,  considering  that  D'Ar- 
I  agnan  had  ridden  him  hard  from  Meung. 
Thus  the  dealer  to  whom  D'Artagnan  sold 
him  for  the  said  nine  livres  did  not  conceal 
from  the  young  man  that  he  only  gave 
that  enormous  sum  for  him  on  account  of 
the  originality  of  his  color. 

Thus  D'Artagntin  entered  Paris  on  foot, 
carrying  his  little  packet  under  his  arm, 
and  walked  about  till  he  found  an  apart- 
ment to  be  let  on  terms  suited  to  the 
scantiness  of  his  means.  This  chamber 
w  as  a  sort  of  garret,  situated  in  the  Rue 
fics  Fossoyeurs,  near  the  Luxembourg. 

As  soon  as  the  earnest-penny  was  paid, 
D'Artagnan  took  possession  of  his  lodg- 
ing, and  i)a.s.s('d  th(?  remainder  of  the  day 
III  sewing  on  to  his  doublet  and  hose  some 
ornamcnt.-il  l)j-ai(ling  which  his  mother 
had  taken  oil'  from  an  almost  new  doublet 
of  M.  d'Artagnan's  the;  (!lder,  and  which 
she  had  given  to  liim  secretly  :  next  he 
went  1o  1, lie  QiKii  (h-  Ferraille,  to  have  a 
iK'w  l»l;i(h'  put  to  his  sword,  and  then  re- 
lui'ned  towaixl  l.lic  Louvre,  innuiring  of 


the  first  musketeer  he  met  Avith  for  the 
situation  of  the  hotel  of  M.  de  Treville, 
which  proved  to  be  in  the  Rue  du  Vieux- 
Colombier,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  chamber  hired  by  D'Artagnan ;  a  cir- 
cumstance Avhich  appeared  to  furnish  a 
happy  augury  for  the  success  of  his  jour- 
ney. 

After  which,  satisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  he  had  conducted  himself  at  Meung, 
without  remorse  for  the  past,  confident  in 
the  present,  and  full  of  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture, he  retired  to  bed  and  slept  the  sleep 
of  the  brave. 

This  sleep,  provincial  as  it  was,  brought 
him  to  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at 
which  hour  he  rose  in  order  to  repair  to 
the  residence  of  M.  de  Treville,  the  third 
personage  in  the  kingdom  in  paternal  es- 
timation. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ANTECHAMBER  OF  M.  DE  TREVILLE. 

M.  DE  Troisville,  as  his  family  was  stiU 
called  in  Gascony,  or  M.  de  Treville,  as 
he  has  ended  by  styling  himself  in  Paris, 
had  really  commenced  life  as  D'Artagnan 
now  did,  that  is  to  say,  without  a  sou  in 
his  pocket,  but  with  a  fund  of  courage, 
shrewdness,  and  intelligence  that  makes 
the  poorest  Gascon  gentleman  often  de- 
rive more  in  his  hope  from  the  paternal 
inheritance  than  the  richest  Pengordian 
or  Berrichan  gentleman  derives  in  reality 
from  his.  His  insolent  bravery,  his  still 
more  insolent  success  at  a  time  when  blows 
poured  down  like  hail,  had  boine  him  to 
the  top  of  that  ladder  called  court  favor, 
which  he  had  climbed  four  steps  at  a  time. 

He  was  the  friend  of  the  king,  who  hon- 
ored highly,  as  every  one  knows,  the 
memory  of  his  father,  Henry  IV.  The 
father  of  M.  de  Treville  had  served  him  so 
faithfully  in  his  wars  against  the  League, 
that  for-  want  of  money— a  thing  to  which 
the  Bearnais  was  accustomed  all  his  life, 
and  who  constantly  paid  his  debts  with 
that  of  which  he  never  stood  in  need  of 
borrowing,  that  is  to  say,  with  ready  wit 
— foi-  want  of  money,  we  n^peat,  he  au- 
thorized him,  after th<^  reduction  of  Paris, 
to  assume  t'oi-  his  ai'ins  a  golden  lion  pas- 
sant upon  gules,  witli   Ihe  device  of:  Fi- 
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delis  et  fortis.  This  was  a  great  matter 
in  the  way  of  honor,  but  very  httle  in  the 
way  of  wealth ;  so  that  when  the  illustri- 
ous comiDanion  of  the  great  Henry  died, 
the  only  inheritance  he  was  able  to  leave 
his  son  was  his  sword  and  his  device. 
Thanks  to  this  double  gift  and  the  spotless 
name  that  accompanied  them,  M,  de  Tre- 
ville  was  admitted  into  the  household  of  the 
3^oung'  prince,  where  he  made  such  g-ood 
use  of  his  sword,  and  was  so  faithful  to 
his  device,  that  Louis  XIII.,  one  of  the 
good  blades  of  his  kingdom,  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  that,  if  he  had  a  friend  who 
was  about  to  fight,  he  would  advise  him  to 
choose  as  a  second,  himself  first,  and  Tre- 
ville  next,  or  even,  perhaps,  before  him. 

Thus  Louis  XIII.  had  a  real  liking  for 
Treville,  a  royal  liking,  a  selfish  liking,  it 
is  true,  but  which  was  still  a  liking.  At 
that  unhappy  period  it  was  an  important 
consideration  to  be  surrounded  by  such 
men  as  De  Treville,  Many  might  take  for 
their  device  the  epithet  of  strong,  which 
formed  the  second  part  of  his  motto,  but 
very  few  gentlemen  could  lay  claim  to 
the  faithful,  which  constituted  the  first. 
Tre\ille  was  one  of  these  latter ;  his  was 
one  of  those  rare  organizations,  endowed 
with  an  obedient  intelligence  like  that  of 
the  dog,  with  a  blind  valor,  a  quick  eye, 
and  a  prompt  hand,  to  whom  sight  ap- 
peared only  to  be  given  to  see  if  the  king 
were  dissati.sfied  with  any  one,  and  with  a 
hand  to  strike  this  displeasing  any  one, 
whether  a  Besme,  a  Maurevers,  a  Poltiot 
de  Merc,  or  a  Vitry.  In  short,  up  to  this 
period,  nothing  had  been  wanting  to  De 
Treville  but  opportunity  ;  but  he  was  ever 
on  the  watch  for  it,  and  he  promised  him- 
self that  he  would  never  fail  to  seize  it  by 
its  tliree  hairs  whenever  it  came  within 
reach  of  his  hand.  Louis  XIII.  then  made 
De  Treville^  the  captain  of  his  Muske1<M'rs, 
who  wer<^  to  Louis  XIII.,  in  d<'V()tedness, 
or  rather  in  fanaticism,  what  his  Ordi- 
naries had  been  to  Henry  III,,  and  his 
Scotcli  Guard  to  Louis  XI. 

On  his  part,  and  in  this  respect,  tlu>  car- 
dinal was  not  hrliiiid-liand  with  the  king. 
When  lie  saw  the  ronni(la])le  and  cliosen 
body  bv  wliich  Louis  XIII.  sun-oun(h>d 
himself,   this  seconti,  or  ratlier   this  iirst 


king  of  France,  became  desirous  that  he 
too  should  have  his  guard.  He  had  his 
musketeers  then,  as  Louis  XIII.  had  his, 
and  these  two  powerful  rivals  vied  with 
each  other  in  procuring  the  most  cele- 
brated swordsmen,  not  ovlj  from  aU  the 
provinces  of  France,  but  even  from  all 
foreign  states.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
Richelieu  and  Louis  XIII.  to  dispute  over 
their  evening  game  of  chess,  upon  the 
merits  of  their  servants.  Each  boasted 
the  bearing  and  the  courage  of  his  own 
people,  and  while  exclaiming  loudh* 
against  duels  and  broils,  they  excited  them 
secretly  to  quarrel,  deriving  an  immode- 
rate satisfaction  or  a  true  regret  at  the 
success  or  defeat  of  their  own  combatants. 
We  learn  this  from  the  memoirs  of  a  man 
who  was  concerned  in  some  few  of  these 
defeats  and  in  many  of  these  victories. 

Treville  had  seized  on  the  weak  side  of 
his  master,  and  it  was  to  this  address  that 
he  owed  the  long  and  constant  favor  of  a 
king  Avho  has  not  left  the  reputation  be- 
hind him  of  having  been  Yerj  faithful  in 
his  friendships.  He  paraded  his  muske- 
teers before  the  cardinalArmand  Duplessis 
with  an  insolent  air,  which  made  the  gray 
mustache  of  his  eminence  curl  with  ire. 
Treville  was  a  master  of  the  war  of  that 
period,  in  which  lu^  who  did  not  live  at  the 
expense  of  the  enemy  lived  at  the  expense 
of  his  compatriots  :  his  soldiers  formed  a 
legion  of  devil-may-care  fellows,  perfectly 
undisciplined  as  regarded  every  one  but 
himself. 

Loose,  half-drunk,  imposing,  the  king's 
nuisketeers,  or  rather  M.  de  Treville's. 
spread  themselves  about  in  the  cabarets, 
in  the  ]uiblic  walks,  and  the  jiublic  sports, 
shouting,  twisting  their  nuistaehes,  clank- 
ing their  swords,  and  taking  great  pleas- 
ure in  annoying  the  guards  of  M.  le  Cardi- 
nal whenever  they  could  fall  in  with  them: 
then  drawing  in  the  open  streets,  as  if  it 
were  the  best  of  all  possit>l(»  sports;  sonu>- 
times  killed,  but  sure  in  that,  case  to  be 
both  we|)t  and  avenged;  ofttMi  killiui^- 
others,  hut  tluMi  certain  of  not  rotting  in 
prison,  M.  de  Treville  being  there  to  claim 
them.  Thus  M.  de  Treville  was  pi'aised  to 
the  highest  note  by  th(>se  men,  who  abso- 
hil)'l\-    ;idoi"<'(l    him.  an<l    who.  rullians  as 
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they  were,  trembled  before  him  hke 
scholars  before  their  master,  obedient  to 
his  least  word,  and  ready  to  sacrifice 
themselves  to  wash  out  the  smallest 
insult, 

M.  de  Treville  employed  this  powerful 
machine  for  the  king-  in  the  first  place  and 
the  friends  of  the  king- — and  then  for  him- 
self and  his  own  friends.  For  the  rest,  in 
none  of  the  memoirs  of  this  period,  which 
has  left  so  many  memoirs,  is  this  worthy 
g-entleman  accused  even  by  his  enemies, 
and  he  had  many  such  among-  men  of  the 
pen,  as  well  as  among  men  of  the  sword  ; 
in  no  instance,  we  are  told,  was  this  worthy 
gentleman  accused  of  deriving-  personal 
advantage  from  the  co-operation  of  his 
minions.  Endowed  with  a  rare  g-enius  for 
intrigue,  which  rendered  him  the  equal  of 
the  ablest  intriguers,  he  remained  an 
honest  man.  Still  further,  in  spite  of 
sword-thrusts  which  weaken,  and  painful 
exercises  which  fatigue,  he  had  become  one 
of  the  most  gallant  frequenters  of  revels, 
one  of  the  most  insinuating-  squires  of 
dames,  one  of  the  softest  whisperers  of 
interesting  nothings  of  his  day;  the  bonnes 
fortunes  of  De  Treville  were  talked  of  as 
those  of  M.  de  Bassompierre  had  been 
talked  of  twenty  years  before,  and  that 
was  not  saying  a  little.  The  captain  of 
the  musketeers  then  was  admired,  feared 
and  loved,  which  constitutes  the  apogee 
of  human  fortunes. 

Louis  XIV.  absorbed  all  the  smaller 
stars  of  his  court  in  his  own  vast  radiance; 
but  his  father,  a  sun  pluribus  impar,  left 
his  personal  splendor  to  each  of  his  favor- 
ites, his  individual  value  to  each  of  his 
courtiers.  In  addition  to  the  lever  of  the 
king  and  that  of  the  cardinal,  there  mig-ht 
be  reckoned  in  Paris  at  that  time  more 
than  two  hundred  smaller  levers,  each,  in 
its  degree,  atttmded.  Among  these  two 
hundred  levers  that  of  De  Treville  was  one 
of  the  most  thronged . 

The  court  of  his  hotel,  situated  in  the 
Rue  du  Vieux- Colombier,  resembled  a 
camp,  and  that  by  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing' in  summer  and  eight  o'clock  in  winter. 
From  fifty  to  sixty  inusketcet-s,  who 
appeared  to  njlieve  each  other  in  order 
always  to  present  an  imposing    turnbcr. 


paraded  constantly  about,. armed  to  the 
teeth  and  ready  for  anything.  On  one 
of  those  immense  staircases  upon  whose 
space  modern  civilization  would  build  a 
whole  house,  ascended  and  descended  the 
solicitors  of  Paris,  who  were  in  search  of 
favors  of  any  kind  :  g-entlemen  from  the 
provinces  anxious  to  be  enrolled,  and  ser- 
vants in  all  sorts  of  liveries,  bringing  and 
carrying  messages  between  their  masters 
and  M.  de  Treville.  In  the  antechamber, 
upon  long  circular  benches,  reposed  the 
elect,  that  is  to  saj^  those  who  were  called. 
In  this  apartment  a  continued  buzzing- 
pre vailed  from  morning-  till  night,  while 
M.  de  Treville,  in  his  closet  contiguous  to 
this  antechamber,  received  visits,  listened 
to  complaints,  g-ave  his  orders,  and,  like 
the  king  in  his  balcony  at  the  Louvre,  had 
only  to  place  himself  at  the  window  to 
review  both  men  and  arms. 

The  day  on  which  D'Artagnan  pre- 
sented himself,  the  assemblag-e  was  im- 
posing, particularly  for  a  provincial  just 
arriving  from  his  province  :  it  is  true  that 
this  provincial  was  a  Gascon,  and  that, 
particularly  at  this  period,  the  compa- 
triots of  D'Artag-nan  had  the  reputation 
of  not  being  easilj'^  intimidated.  When  he 
had  once  passed  the  massive  door,  covered 
with  long  square-headed  nails,  he  fell  into 
the  midst  of  a  troop  of  men  of  the  sword, 
who  crossed  each  other  in  their  passage, 
calling  out,  quarreling,  and  playing 
tricks  one  among  another.  To  make  way 
through  these  turbulent  and  conflicting 
waves  it  required  to  be  an  officer,  a  great 
noble,  or  a  pretty  woman. 

It  was,  then,  into  the  midst  of  this 
tumult  and  disorder  that  our  young  man 
advanced  with  a  beating  heart,  ranging 
his  long  rapier  up  his  lanky  leg,  and 
keeping  one  hand  on  the  edge  of  his  cap, 
with  that  provincial  half-smile  which 
affects  confidence.  When  he  had  passed 
one  group  he  began  to  breathe  more 
freely  ;  but  he  could  not  help  observing 
that  tYmy  turned  round  to  look  at  him, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  D'Artag- 
nan, who  had  till  that  day  entertained  a 
very  good  opinion  of  himself,  felt  that  he 
was  the  object  of  ridicule. 

When   acrived  at  the  staircase  it  was 
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still  worse  ;  there  were  four  musketeers 
on  the  bottom  steps  amusing"  themselves 
with  the  following-  exercise,  while  ten  or 
twelve  of  their  comrades  waited  upon  the 
landing"-place  their  turns  to  take  their 
places  in  the  sport. 

•  One  of  them,  placed  upon  the  top  stair, 
naked  sword  in  hand,  prevented,  or  at 
least  endeavored  to  prevent,  the  three 
others  from  g"oing"  up. 

These  three  others  fenced  ag-ainst  him 
with  their  agile  swords,  which  D'Artag-- 
nan  at  first  took  for  foils,  and  believed  to 
be  buttoned  ;  but  he  soon  perceived,  by 
certain  scratches,  that  every  weapon  was 
pointed  and  sharpened,  and  that  at  each 
of  these  scratches,  not  only  the  spectators, 
but  even  the  actors  themselves,  laug-hed 
like  so  many  madmen. 

He  who  at  the  moment  occupied  the 
upper  step  kept  his  adversaries  in  check 
admirably.  A  circle  was  formed  around 
them ;  the  conditions  required  that  at 
every  hit  the  person  hit  should  quit  the 
g-ame,  losing-  his  turn  of  audience  to  the 
advantage  of  the  person  who  had  hit  him. 
In  five  minutes  three  were  slig-htly 
wounded,  one  on  the  hand,  another  on 
the  chin,  and  the  third  on  the  ear,  by 
the  defender  of  the  stair,  who  himself 
remained  intact :  a  piece  of  skill  which 
was  worth  to  him,  according-  to  agree- 
ment, three  turns  of  favor. 

However  difficult  it  might  be,  or  ra- 
ther as  he  i^retended  it  was,  to  astonish 
our  young-  traveler,  this  pastime  really 
astonished  him  ;  he  had  .seen  in  his  prov- 
ince— that  land  in  which  heads  become 
so  easily  heated — a  few  of  the  prelim- 
inaries of  duels,  but  the  gasconades  of 
these  four  fencers  appeared  to  him  the 
strongest  he  had  ev(>r  heard,  even  in  Gas- 
cony.  He  l)elieved  himself  transported 
into  that  famous  country  of  giants  into 
which  Gulliver  sinc(i  went  and  was  so 
friglit,ened  ;  and  yet  he  had  not  gained  the 
goal,  for  there  were  still  tlic  landing-place 
and  the  antechamber. 

On  the  landing  they  were  no  longer 
fighting,  but  amused  t  IumhscKcs  uitii 
stories  about  women,  and  in  the  ante- 
chamber with  .stories  al)out  the  court. 
On  the  laudim^-.  D'Artagnan  blushed  :   in 


the  antechamber,  he  trembled.  His  warm 
and  fickle  imaginatio:.!,  which  in  Gascony 
had  rendered  him  formidable  to  young 
chambermaids,  and  even  sometimes  to 
their  mistresses,  had  never  dreamt,  even 
in  moments  of  delirium,  of  half  the 
amorous  wonders,  or  a  quarter  of  the 
feats  of  gallantry',  which  were  here  set 
forth,  accompanied  by  names  the  best 
known  and  with  details  the  least  delicate. 
But  if  his  morals  were  shocked  on  the 
landing,  his  respect  for  the  cardinal  was 
scandalized  in  the  antechamber.  There, 
to  his  great  astonishment,  he  heard 
the  policy  which  made  all  Europe  tremble 
criticised  aloud  and  openly,  as  well  as  the 
private  life  of  the  cardinal,  which  had 
brought  about  the  j)unishment  of  so  many 
great  nobles  for  having  dared  to  iDry  into  : 
that  great  man,  who  was  so  revered  hy 
D'Artagnan  the  elder,  served  as  an  object 
of  ridicule  to  the  musketeers,  who  cracked 
their  jokes  upon  his  band}'  legs  and  his 
hump-back;  some  sang  ballads  upon 
Madame  d'Aiguillon,  his  mistress,  and 
Madame  Cambalet,  his  niece ;  while 
others  formed  parties  and  plans  to  an- 
noy the  pages  and  guards  of  the  cardi- 
nal duke — all  things  which  appeared  to 
D'Artagnan  monstrous  impossibilities. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  name  of  the 
king  was  now  and  then  uttered  unthink- 
ingly amid  all  these  cardinal  jokes  a 
sort  of  gag  seemed  to  close  for  a  moment 
all  tliese  jeering  mouths ;  they  looked 
hesitatingly  around  them,  and  appeai-eil 
to  doubt  the  thickness  of  the  partition 
between  llicun  and  the  closet  of  M.  de 
Treville  ;  but  a  fi'esh  allusion  soon  brouglit 
back  the  conversation  lo  his  eminence,  and 
then  the  laughter  recovered  its  loudness, 
and  no  coloring  was  spared  lo  any  of 
his  actions. 

"  Certes,  these  fellows  will  all  be  either 
(Muhastilled  or  hung,"  thouglit  tlie  terri- 
fied D'Ai'tagnan,  "and  I,  no  doubt,  witli 
them  ;  foi-  from  the  moment  I  have  either 
listened  to  or  heard  tlu>m  I  shall  be  held 
to  be  an  accouiplici'.  What  woidd  my 
good  fatlier  say,  wlio  so  strongly  pointed 
out  to  uie  the  respect  due  to  the  cardinal. 
if  he  knew  I  was  in  the  society  of  such 
pagans  ? " 
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We  have  no  need,  therefore,  to  say  that 
D'Artag-nan  did  not  venture  to  join  in  the 
conversation  ;  only  he  looked  with  all  his 
eyes  and  listened  with  all  his  ears, 
stretching-  his  five  senses  so  as  to  lose 
nothing ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  |confidence 
in  the  paternal  monitions,  he  felt  himself 
carried  by  his  tastes  and  led  by  his  in- 
stincts to  praise  rather  than  to  blame 
the  unheard  of  things  which  were  passing 
before  him. 

D'Artagnan  being,  however,  a  perfect 
stranger  in  the  crowd  of  M.  de  Treville's 
courtiers,  and  this  his  first  appearance  in 
that  place,  he  was  at  length  noticed,  and 
a  person  came  to  him  and  asked  him  his 
business  there.  At  this  demand ,  D'Artag- 
nan gave  his  name  very  modestly,  laid  a 
stress  upon  the  title  of  compatriot,  and 
begged  the  servant  who  had  put  the  ques- 
tion to  him  to  request  a  moment's  audience 
of  M.  de  Treville — a  request  which  the 
other,  with  an  air  of  protection,  promised 
to  convey  in  time  and  season. 

D'Artagnan,  a  little  recovered  from  his 
first  surprise,  had  now  leisure  to  study 
costumes  and  countenances. 

The  center  of  the  most  animated  group 
was  a  musketeer  of  great  height,  of  a 
haughty  countenance,  and  dressed  in  a 
costume  so  peculiar  as  to  attract  general 
attention.  He  did  not  wear  the  uniform 
cloak — which,  indeed,  at  that  time,  less  of 
liberty  than  of  still  greater  independence, 
was  not  obligatory — but  a  cerulean  blue 
doublet,  a  little  faded  and  worn,  and  over 
this  a  magnificent  baldrick  worked  in  gold, 
which  shone  like  water-ripples  in  the  sun. 
A  long  cloak  of  crimson  velvet  fell  in 
graceful  folds  fi'om  his  shoulders,  disclos- 
ing in  front  the  splendid  baldrick,  from 
which  was  suspendcsd  a  gigantic  rapier. 

This  musketeer  had  just  come  off  guard, 
complained  of  having  a  cold,  and  coughed 
from  time  to  time  affectedly.  It  was  for 
this  rcuison,  he  said  to  those  around  him, 
he  had  put  on  his  cloak,  and  while  he 
spoke  with  a  lofty  air,  and  twisted  his 
mustache,  all  admired  his  embroidered  bal- 
drick, and  D'Artagnan  more  than  any  one;. 
''What  do  you  make  a  wonder  about  ?" 
said  the  musketeer;  ''the  fashion  is  com- 
ing in  :  it  is  a  folly,  1  admit,  but  siili  i<    is 


the  fashion.     Besides,  one  must  lay  out 
one's  inheritance  somehow." 

"Ah,  Porthos  !"  cried  one  of  his  com- 
panions, "  don't  think  to  palm  upon  us 
that  you  obtained  that  baldrick  by  pater- 
nal generosity  :  it  was  given  to  you  by 
that  veiled  lady  I  met  3^ou  with  the  other 
Sunday,  near  the  gate  Saint-Honore." 

"  No,  'pon  honor ;  by  the  faith  of  a 
gentleman,  I  bought  it  with  the  contents 
of  my  own  purse,"  answered  he  whom 
they  desig'nated  under  the  name  of  Porthos. 
"Yes,  about  in  the  same  manner,"  said 
another  musketeer,  "  as  I  bought  this  new 
purse  with  the  money  my  mistress  put 
into  the  old  one." 

"It's  true,  though,"  said  Porthos; 
"and  the  proof  is,  that  I  paid  twelve  pis- 
toles for  it." 

The  wonder  was  increased,  though  the 
doubt  continued  to  exist. 

"  Is  it  not  true,  Aramis  ?"  said  Porthos, 
turning  toward  another  musketeer. 

This  other  musketeer  formed  a  perfect 
contrast  with  his  interrogator,  who  had 
just  designated  him  by  the  name  Aramis  : 
he  was  a  stout  man,  of  about  two  or  three 
and  tAvent}',  with  an  open,  ingenuous 
countenance,  a  black,  mild  eye,  and  cheeks 
ros3^  and  downy  as  an  autumn  peach ; 
his  delicate  mustache  marked  a  perfectly 
straight  line  upon  his  upper  lip:  he  ap- 
peared to  dread  to  lower  his  hands  lest 
their  veins  should  swell,  and  he  pinched 
the  tips  of  his  ears  from  time  to  time  to 
preserve  their  delicate  pink  transparenc3^ 
Habitually  he*  spoke  little  and  slowlj^, 
bowed  frequentl.y,  laughed  without  noise, 
showing  his  teeth,  which  were  fine,  and  of 
which,  as  of  the  rest  of  his  person,  he  ap- 
peared to  take  great  care.  He  answered 
the  appeal  of  his  friend  by  an  affirmative 
nod  of  the  head. 

This  affirmation  appeared  to  dispel  aU 
doubts  with  regard  to  the  baldrick;  they 
continued  to  admire  it,  but  said  no  more 
about  it ;  and,  with  one  of  the  rapid 
changes  of  thought,  the  conversation 
passed  suddenly  to  another  subject. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  story 
Chalais'  esquire  relates?"  asked  another 
musketeer,  without  addressing  any  one  in 
nai'1  icular. 
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'•And  what  does  he  say?"  asked  Por- 
thos,  in  a  self-sufficient  tone. 

"He  relates  that  he  met  at  Brussels 
Rochefort,  the  ame  damnee  of  the  cardi- 
nal, disg-uised  as  a  capuchin;  and  that 
this  cursed  Rochefort,  thanks  to  his  dis- 
g-uise,  had  tricked  M.  de  Laigues,  like  a 
simpleton  as  he  is." 

*' A  simpleton,  indeed!"  said  Porthos  ; 
"  but  is  the  matter  certain  ?" 

"1  had  it  from  Aramis,"  replied  the 
musketeer. 

"Indeed!" 

"Why,  you  know  it  is,  Porthos,"  said 
Aramis ;  "I  told  you  of  it  yesterday — say 
nothing-  more  about  it." 

"Say  nothing-  more  about  it — that's 
your  opinion  !"  replied  Porthos.  "  Say 
nothing-  more  about  it  !  Peste !  j'ou  come 
to  your  conclusions  quickly.  What !  the 
cardinal  sets  a  spy  upon  a  g-entieman,  has 
his  letters  stolen  from  hiin  by  means  of  a 
traitor,  a  brigand,  a  rascal — has,  with  the 
help  of  this  spy,  and  thanks  to  this  cor- 
respondence, Chalais'  throat  cut,  under 
the  stupid  pretext  that  he  wanted  to  kill 
the  king-  and  marry  monsieur  to  the  queen! 
Nobody  knew  a  word  of  this  enig-ma.  You 
unraveled  it  yesterday,  to  the  g-reat  sat- 
isfaction of  all ;  and  while  we  are  still 
gaping'  with  wonder  at  the  news,  you 
come  and  tell  us  to-day — '  Let  us  say  no 
more  about  it.'  " 

"Well,  then,  let  us  speak  about  it,  since 
you  desire  it,"  replied  Aramis,  patiently. 

"This  Rochefort,"  cried  Porthos,  "if  I 
were  poor  Chalais'  es(iuire,  should  pass  a 
minute  or  two  ver}'  uncomfortably  with 
me." 

"  And  yon — you  would  pass  rather  a  sad 
lialf  hour  with  tlu^  R(hI  Duke,"  rcplit'd 
Aramis. 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  tlic  Red  Duke  !  bravo  ! 
l)ravo !  the  R<'d  Duke !"  cried  Portlios, 
clapping-  his  hiinds  ;iud  nodding-  his  head. 
•'The  Red  Duke  is  capital.  Til  cn-cuiate 
that  saying,  be  assui-ed,  my  dear  fellow. 
Who  s;iys  this  Annuis  is  not  a  wit? 
Wliat  a  misfortune  il  is  \'ou  did  not  follow 
your  lli-st  vocation — what  a  (h-hghtful 
abbe  you  would  have  made  !" 

"Oh,  it's  only  a  temporai-.\  postpone- 
ment," replicil  Aramis;  *- 1  shall  be  one. 


some  day.  You  very  well  know,  Porthos, 
that  I  contmue  to  study  theolog-y  for 
that  purpose." 

'•He  will  be  one,  as  he  says,"  cried 
Porthos ;  "he  will  be  one,  sooner  or  later." 

"Soon,"  said  Aramis. 

"He  onh^  waits  for  one  thing-  to  deter- 
mine him  to  resume  his  cassock,  which 
hangs  behind  his  uniform,"  said  another 
musketeer. 

"What  is  he  waiting-  for?"  asked  an- 
other. 

"  Only  till  the  queen  has  given  an  heir 
to  the  crown  of  France." 

"No  jokes  upon  that  subject,  gentle- 
men," said  Porthos;  "thank  God,  the 
queen  is  still  of  an  age  to  give  one." 

"  They  say  that  M.  de  Buckingham  is  in 
Prance,"  replied  Aramis,  with  a  signifi- 
cant smile,  which  gave  to  this  sentence, 
apparently  so  simple,  a  tolerably  scandal- 
ous meaning. 

"Aramis,  my  good  friend,  this  time  you 
are  wrong,"  interrupted  Porthos,  "your 
wit  is  always  leading  you  astray ;  if  M.  de 
Treville  heard  you,  you  would  repent  of 
speaking  thus." 

"Are  you  going  to  teach  me  better, 
Porthos,"  cried  Aramis,  from  whose  usu- 
ally mild  eye  a  flash  passed  like  lightning. 

"'  My  dear  fellow,  be  a  musketeer  or  an 
abbe.  Be  one  or  the  other,  but  not  both," 
replied  Porthos.  "  You  know  what  Atlios 
told  you  the  other  day  :  you  eat  at  every- 
body's mess.  Ah  !  don't  be  angr^-,  I  beg 
of  you,  that  would  be  useless ;  you  know 
what  is  agreed  upon  betAveen  you,  Athos, 
and  me.  You  go  to  Madame  d'Aiguillon's 
and  you  pay  your  court  to  her ;  you  go 
to  Madame  de  Bois-Tracy's,  the  cousin 
of  Madame  de  Ch(>vi-euse,  and  you  pass 
for  being  far  advanced  in  the  good  graces 
of  that  lady.  Oh,  good  Lord!  don't  trou- 
ble yourself  to  rev(<al  your  good  fortunes  ; 
no  one  asks  lor  _\-oui-  srcT(>t—  all  t  lu>  world 
knows  your  disn-elion.  Hut  siiu-e  \'ou 
possess  that  xii'tuc  \\li\  the  devil  don't, 
you  mak(>  use  of  it  with  respect,  to  her 
maji'sty?  Let  whoev(>r  likt>s  talk  of  the 
king  and  the  cardinal,  and  how  he  likes; 
but  the  (pieen  is  sacred,  and  if  any  one 
sjH'aks  of  her,  let  it  be  well." 

'•  i'orthus,  you  are  as  vahi  as  Narcissus, 
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I  plainly  tell  you  so,"  replied  Aramis ; 
"you  know  I  hate  moralizing-,  except 
when  it  is  done  hy  Athos.  As  to  you, 
good  sir,  you  wear  too  mag-nificent  a  bal- 
drick  to  be  strong-  on  that  head.  I  will  he 
an  abbe  if  it  suits  me  ;  in  the  meanwhile  I 
am  a  musketeer :  in  that  quality  I  say 
what  I  please,  and  at  this  moment  it 
pleases  me  to  say  that  you  annoy  me." 

"Aramis !  " 

"Porthos!" 

"Gentlemen!  gentlemen!"  cried  the 
surrounding  group. 

"  Monsieur  de  Treville  awaits  M.  d' Ar- 
tagnan,"  cried  a  servant,  throwing  open 
the  door  of  the  cabinet. 

At  this  announcement,  during  which  the 
door  remained  open,  every  one  became 
mute,  and  amid  the  general  silence  the 
young  man  crossed  the  antechamber  in  a 
part  of  its  length,  and  entered  the  apart- 
ment of  the  captain  of  the  musketeers, 
congratulating  himself  with  all  his  heart 
at  having  so  narrowly  escaped  the  end  of 
this  strange  quarrel. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE     AUDIENCE. 

M.  DE  Treville  was  at  the  moment  in 
rather  an  ill-humor;  nevertheless,  he  sa- 
luted the  young  man  politely,  who  bowed 
to  the  very  ground,  and  he  smiled  on  re- 
ceiving his  compliment,  the  Bearnese  ac- 
cent of  which  recalled  to  him  at  the  same 
time  his  youth  and  his  country,  a  double 
remembrance,  which  makes  a  man  smile 
at  all  ages.      But  stepping  toward  the 
antechamber,  and  making  a  sign  to  D'Ar- 
tagnan  with  his  hand,  as  if  to  ask  his  per- 
mission to  liiiish  with  others    before   he 
began  with  him,  he  called  three  times, 
with  a  louder  voice  at  each  time,  so  that 
he  went  through  all  the  tones  between  the 
imperative;  accent  and  the  angry  accent. 
"  Athos  !  Porthos  !  Aramis  !  " 
The  two    musketeers,   with   whom  we 
iiave  already  made  acquaintance,  and  who 
answered  to  the  last  two  of  these  three 
names,  immediately  quitted  the  group  of 
which  they  formed  a  part,  and  advanced 
toward   the   cabinet,  the   door   of   which 
closed  after  them  as  soon  as  they  had  en- 
tered.    Their  Mppea ranee,  altliougli  it  was 


not  quite  at  ease,  excited  by  its  careless- 
ness, at  once  full  of  dignity  and  submis- 
sion, the  admiration  of  D'Artagnan,  who 
beheld  in  these  two  men  demi-gods,  and 
in  their  leader  an  Olympian  Jupiter,  armed 
with  all  his  thunders. 

When  the  two  musketeers  had  entered, 
when  the  door  was  closed  behind  them, 
when  the  buzzing  murmur  of  the  ante- 
chamber, to  which  the  summons  which 
had  been  made  had  doubtless  furnished 
fresh  aliment,  had  recommenced ;  when 
M.  de  Treville"  had  three  or  four  times 
paced  in  silence,  and  with  a  frowning  brow, 
the  whole  length  of  his  cabinet,  passing 
each  time  before  Porthos  and  Aramis,  who 
were  as  upright  and  silent  as  if  on  parade, 
he  stopped  all  at  once  full  in  front  of  them, 
and,  covering  them  from  head  to  foot  with 
an  angry  look — 

"Do  you  know  what  the  king  said  to 
me,"  cried  he,  "and  that  no  longer  ago 
than  yesterday  evening"  —  do  you  know, 
gentlemen  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  two  musketeers,  after 
a  moment's  silence — "no,  sir,  we  do  not." 

"  But  I  hope  that  you  will  do  us  the 
honor  to  tell  us,"  added  Aramis,  in  his 
politest  tone,  and  with  the  most  graceful 
bow. 

"He  told  me  that  he  should  henceforth 
recruit  his  musketeers  from  among  the 
guards  of  Monsieur  the  Cardinal." 

"  The  guards  of  M.  the  Cardinal !  and 
why  so  ?  "  asked  Porthos,  warmly. 

"Because  he  plainly  perceives  that  his 
piquette*  stands  in  need  of  being  enlivened 
by  a  mixture  of  good  wine." 

The  two  musketeers  colored  up  to  the 
eyes.  D'Artagnan  did  not  know  where 
he  was,  and  would  have  wished  to  be  a 
hundred  feet  under  ground. 

"Yes,  yes,"  continued  M.  de  Treville, 
growing  warmer  as  he  spoke,  "  and  his 
majesty  was  right,  for,  upon  my  honor, 
it  is  true  that  the  nuisketeers  make  but 
a  miserable  figure  at  court.  M.  le  Cardi- 
nal related  yesterday,  while  playing  with 
the  king,  with  an  air  of  condolence  not 
very  pleasing  to  me,  that  the  day  before 


*A  liquor  squeezed  out  of  grapes,  wluii  tliey 
uivc  hccii  |ii-i«ss('(l,  and  water  poured  upon  Iht-ui. 
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3^esterday  those  damned  musketeers,  those 
dare-devils  —  he  dwelt  upon  those  words 
with  an  ironical  tone  still  more  unpleasing- 
to  me — those  braggarts,  added  he,  glanc- 
ing- at  me  with  his  tiger-cat's  eye,  had 
made  a  riot  in  the  Rue  Ferou,  in  a  cabaret, 
and  that  a  party  of  his  guards  (I  thought 
he  was  going  to  laugh  in  my  face)  had 
been  forced  to  arrest  the  rioters.  Mor- 
bleu  !  you  must  know  something  about 
it !  Arrest  musketeers  !  You  were  among 
thein  —  you  were!  Don't  deny  it;  you 
were  recognized,  and  the  cardinal  named 
3'ou.  But  it's  all  my  fault !  yes,  it's  all 
my  fault,  because  it  is  myself  who  select 
my  men.  You,  now,  Aramis,  wiiy  the 
devil  did  you  ask  me  for  a  uniform,  when 
you  would  have  been  so  much  better  in  a 
cassock  ?  And  you,  Porthos,  do  you  only 
wear  such  a  fine  golden  baldrick  to  sus- 
pend a  sword  of  straw  from  it?  And 
Athos  —  I  don't  see  Athos  !  Where  is 
he?" 

"Sir,"  replied  Aramis,  in  a  sorrowful 
tone,  "he  is  ill,  very  ill !  " 

"111 — very  ill,  say  you?  And  what  is 
his  malady  ?  " 

"It  is  feared  that  it  is  the  small-pox, 
sir,"  replied  Porthos,  desirous  of  getting 
a  word  in  the  conversation;  "and,  what 
is  worse,  that  it  will  certainly  spoil  his 
face." 

"The  small-pox!  That's  a  pretty  glo- 
rious story  to  tell  me,  Porthos  !  Sick  of 
the  small-pox  at  his  age  !  No,  no ;  but 
wounded,  without  doubt — perhaps  killed. 
Ah,  if  I  knew !  Sang  Dieu  !  Messieurs 
musketeers,  I  will  not  have  this  haunting 
of  bad  places,  this  quarreling  in  the  streets, 
this  sword-play  in  cross-ways  ;  and,  above 
all,  I  will  not  have  occasion  given  for  the 
cardinal's  guards,  who  are  brave,  quiet, 
skillful  men,  who  nc^-er  put  themselves  in 
a  position  to  be  arrested,  and  who,  besides, 
never  allow  themselves  to  be  arrested,  to 
laugh  at  you  !  lain  sur<'  of  it— they  would 
prefer  dying  on  the  spot  to  being  arrested, 
or  to  giving  back  a  step.  To  save  your- 
selves, to  scamper  away,  to  tl\-  !  a  pi-etty 
thing  to  be  said  of  the  king's  muske- 
teers ! " 

Porthos  and  Aramis  trembled  with  rage; 
they  could  willinglx-  li;ive  strangled  ^^.  de 


Treville,  if,  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  they 
had  not  felt  it  was  the  great  love  he  bore 
them  which  made  him  speak  thus.  They 
stamped  upon  the  carpet  with  their  feet, 
they  bit  their  lips  till  the  blood  sprang, 
and  grasped  the  hilts  of  their  sw^ords  with 
all  their  strength.  Without,  all  had  heard, 
as  we  have  said,  Athos,  Porthos,  and 
Aramis  called,  and  had  guessed  from 
M.  de  Treville's  tone  of  voice  that  he  was. 
very  angry  about  something.  Ten  curi- 
ous heads  were  glued  to  the  tapestry,  and 
became  pale  with  fury ;  for  their  ears, 
closely  applied  to  the  door,  did  not  lose 
a  syllable  of  what  he  said,  while  their 
mouths  repeated,  as  he  went  on,  the  in- 
sulting expressions  of  the  captain  to  the 
whole  population  of  the  antechamber.  In 
an  instant,  from  the  door  of  the  cabinet 
to  the  street-gate,  the  whole  hotel  was  in 
a  state  of  commotion. 

"Ah!  the  king's  musketeers  are  ar- 
rested by  the  guards  of  M.  the  Cardinal, 
are  they  !  "  continued  M.  de  Treville,  as 
furious  within  as  his  soldiers ;  but  enipha- 
sizing  his  words,  and  plunging  them,  one 
by  one,  so  to  say,  like  so  man3*  blows  of 
a  stiletto,  into  the  bosoms  of  his  auditors. 
"What!  six  of  his  eminence's  guards 
arrest  six  of  his  majesty's  musketeers  ! 
Morbleu  !  my  part  is  taken  !  I  will  go 
straight  to  the  Louvre  ;  I  will  give  in  my 
resignation  as  captain  of  the  king's  mus- 
keteers, to  take  a  lieutenancy  in  the  car- 
dinal's guards ;  and  if  he  refuses  me, 
■morbleu I  I  will  turn  abbe." 

At  these  words,  the  murnuir  without 
became  an  explosion ;  nothing  was  to  be 
heard  but  oaths  and  blasphemies.  The 
morhleus!  the  sang  Dieus  /  tho  in  oris  de 
touts  les  diables !  crossed  each  other  in 
the  air.  D'Artagnan  looked  round  for 
some  ta]>(\stry  behind  which  he  might 
hide  himself,  and  felt  an  immense  inclina- 
tion to  crawl  under  the  table. 

"Well,  mon  capitaine,"  said  Porthos, 
quite  beside  himself,  "the  truth  is.  that 
we  were  six  against  six  ;  but  W(»  were  not 
captured  l>v  fair  means;  and  before  we 
liad  time  to  draw  oui'  swoiuls  two  of  our 
|)ar1y  were  de;ul :  and  Athos,  grievously 
wounded,  was  \  ei-y  little  better.  For  you 
know   Athos.     Well,  captain,  he  endeav- 
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ored  twice  to  get  up,  and  fell  ag-ain  twice. 
And  we  did  not  surrender  —  no  !  they 
dragged  us  away  \iy  force.  On  the  way 
we  escaped.  As  for  Athos,  they  believed 
him  to  he  dead,  and  left  him  very  quietly 
on  the  field  of  battle,  not  thinking  it  worth 
the  trouble  to  carry  him  away.  Now, 
that's  the  whole  history.  What  the  devil, 
captain,  one  cannot  win  all  one's  battles  I 
The  great  Pompey  lost  that  of  Pharsalia; 
and  Francis  the  First,  wiio  Avas,  as  I  have 
heard  say,  as  good  as  other  folks,  never- 
theless lost  the  battle  of  Pa  via." 

"  And  I  have  the  honor  of  assuring  you 
that  I  killed  one  of  them  with  his  own 
sword,"  said  Aramis,  ''for  mine  was 
broken  at  the  first  parr}'.  Killed  him, 
or  poniarded  him,  sir,  as  is  most  agree- 
able to  you." 

"I  did  not  know  that,"  replied  M.  de 
Treville,  in  a  somewhat  softened  tone. 
*•  M.  le  Cardinal  exaggerated,  as  I  per- 
ceive." 

''But  pray,  sir,"  continued  Aramis, 
who,  seeing  his  captain  become  appeased, 
ventured  to  risk  a  prayer — "  •  pray,  sir,  do 
not  say  that  Athos  is  wounded ;  he  would 
be  in  despair  if  that  should  come  to  the 
ears  of  the  king  ;  and  as  the  wound  is  very 
serious,  seeing  that  after  crossing"  the 
shoulder  it  penetrates  into  the  chest,  it  is 
to  be  feared — " 

At  this  instant  the  tapestry  was  raised 
and  a  noble  and  handsome  head,  but 
frightfully  pale,  appeared  undei-  the 
fringe. 

"  Athos  I  "   cried   the  two  nmsketeers. 

•'Athos!"  repeated  M.  de  Treville  to 
liiiiisf'lf. 

"  You  have  sent  for  me,  sir,"  said 
Athos  to  M.  de  Treville,  in  a  feeble  yet 
perfectly  calm  voice — "you  have  sent  for 
II le,  as  my  <:omr'atles  inform  me,  and  I 
have  hastened  to  I'eceive  yoiii"  oi'ders.  I 
:iiii  liei'c,  iiionsieiir :  uimt  do  you  want 
wil  h   me  ?  "' 

And  at  tliest^  woi'ds  the  musketeer,  in 
II  reproachahh;  costume,  belted  as  usual, 
with  a  tolei-ably  (irm  step,  (entered  the 
(•:il)iiiet.  M.  dv  Treville,  moved  to  the 
l)ottom  of  his  heart  by  this- proof  of  cour- 
age, sprang  toward  him. 

*'  I  was  about   to  say  to  tlieso  gentle- 


men," added  he,  "  that  1  forbid  my 
musketeers  to  expose  their  lives  need- 
lessly ;  for  brave  men  are  very  dear  to 
the  king,  and  the  king  knows  that  his 
musketeers  are  the  bravest  fellows  on 
earth.     Your  hand,  Athos  !  " 

And  without  waiting  for  the  answer  of 
the  newly-arrived  to  this  proof  of  affection, 
M.  de  Treville  seized  his  right  hand  and 
pressed  it  with  all  his  might,  without  per- 
ceiving that  Athos,  whatever  might  be 
his  self-command,  allovved  a  slight  mur- 
mur of  pain  to  escape  him,  and,  if  possible, 
grew  paler  than  he  was  before. 

The  door  had  remained  open,  so  strong 
was  the  excitement  produced  by  the 
arrival  of  Athos,  whose  wound,  though 
kept  as  secret  as  possible,  was  known  to 
all.  A  burst  of  satisfaction  hailed  the 
last  words  of  the  captain ;  and  two  or 
three  heads,  carried  away  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  moment,  appeared  through 
the  opening's  of  the  tapestry.  M.  de 
Treville  was  about  to  reprehend  this  in- 
fraction of  the  rules  of  etiquette,  when  he 
felt  the  hand  of  Athos  stiffen  within  his, 
and,  upon  turning  his  eyes  toward  him, 
perceived  he  was  about  to  faint.  At  the 
same  instant  Athos,  who  had  rallied  all 
his  energies  to  contend  against  pain,  at 
length  overcome  by  it,  fell  upon  the  floor 
as  if  he  was  dead. 

"A  surgeon!"  cried  M.  de  Treville. 
"  mine  I  the  king's  !  the  best  that  caii 
be  found  ! — a  surgeon  !  or,  sang  Diev  ! 
my  brave  Athos  will  die  ! '' 

At  the  cries  of  M.  de  Treville,  the  whole 
assemblage  rushed  into  the  cabinet  with- 
out his  thinking  of  shutting  the  door 
against  any  one,  and  all  ci'owded  round 
the  wounded  man.  But  all  this  eager 
attention  might  have  been  useless  if  the 
doctor  so  loudly  called  for  had  not 
chanced  to  be  in  the  hotel.  He  pushed 
through  the  crowd,  approached  Athos, 
still  insensible,  and,  as  all  this  noise  and 
commotion  inconvenienced  him  greatly. 
he  ie(|uired,  as  the  first  and  most  urgent 
t  hing,  that  the  nnisketeer  should  be  car- 
I'ied  into  another  chamber.  Immediately 
^M.  de  Treville  opened  the  door  and  pointed 
the  way  to  Porthos  iind  Ai-amis,  who  bore 
their  comrade  in  tiieir  arms-     Behind  this 
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group  walked  the  surgeon,  and  a«  the 
surgeon  passed  through,  the  door  closed. 

The  cabinet  of  M.  de  Treville,  generally- 
held  so  sacred,  became  in  an  instant  the 
recipient  of  the  antechamber.  Every  one 
spoke,  harangued,  and  vociferated,  swear- 
ing, cursing,  and  consigning  the  cardinal 
and  his  guards  to  all  the  devils. 

An  instant  after,  Porthos  and  Aramis 
re-entered,  the  surgeon  and  M.  de  Treville 
alone  remaining  with  the  wounded  man. 

At  length  M.  do  Treville  himself  re- 
turned. Athos  had  recovered  his  senses  ; 
the  surgeon  declared  that  the  situation  of 
the  musketeer  had  nothing  in  it  to  render 
his  friends  uneasy,  his  weakness  having 
been  purel^y  and  simply  caused  by  loss  of 
blood. 

Then  M.  de  Treville  made  a  sign  with 
his  hand,  and  all  retired  except  D'Artag- 
nan,  who  did  not  forget  that  he  had  an 
audience,  and,  with  the  tenacity  of  a 
Gascon,  remained  in  his  place. 

When  all  had  gone  out,  and  the  door 
was  closed,  M.  de  Treville,  on  turning 
round,  found  himself  alone  with  the 
young  man.  The  stirring  event  which 
had  just  passed  had  in  some  degree 
broken  the  thread  of  his  ideas.  He  in- 
quired what  was  the  will  of  his  persever- 
ing visitor.  D'Artagnan  then  repeated 
liis  name,  and  in  an  instant,  recovering 
all  his  remembrances  of  the  present  and 
the  past,  M.  do  Treville  was  in  possession 
of  the  current  circumstances. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  ho,  smiling,  "pardon 
me,  my  dear  compatriot,  but  I  had  per- 
fectly forgotten  you.  But  what  help  is 
there  for  it !  a  captain  is  nothing  but  a 
father  of  a  family,  charged  with  even 
a  greater  responsibility  than  the  father 
of  an  ordinary  family.  Soldiers  are  great 
children  ;  but  as  I  maintain  that  the  orders 
of  the  king,  and  more  particularly  the 
orders  of  M.  \\w  Cardinal,  should  bo 
oxocutod — " 

D'Artagnan  could  not;  rosl  rain  a  sniil(>. 
By  this  smile,  M.  do  Treville  judged  that 
h(^  li:i(l  not  to  deal  with  a  fool,  and  ("bang- 
ing the  subject,  cauK'  si i-aiglit  to  the  point. 

"I  respected  your  I'.il her  vciy  much," 
said  he.  "What  can  1  do  for  the  son? 
Tell  me  quicklN'.  my  time  is  not  my  own." 


' •  Idonsiour, "  said  D'Artagnan,  "on 
quitting  Tarbes,  and  coming  hither,  it 
was  my  intention  to  request  of  you,  in 
remembrance  of  the  friendship  which  you 
have  not  forgotten,  the  uniform  of  a 
musketeer ;  but  after  all  that  I  have  seen, 
during  the  last  two  hours,  I  have  become 
aware  of  the  value  of  such  a  favor,  and 
tremble  lest  I  should  not  merit  it." 

"Well,  young  man,"  repUed  M.  de 
Treville,  "it  is,  in  fact,  a  favor,  but  it 
may  not  be  so  far  beyond  3^our  hopes  as 
you  believe,  or  rather  as  you  appear  to 
believe ;  but  his  majesty's  decision  is 
alwaj^s  necessary :  and  I  inform  you 
with  regret,  that  no  one  becomes  a 
musketeer  without  the  preliminary  or- 
deal of  several  campaigns,  certain  brill- 
iant actions,  or  a  service  of  two  3'ears  in 
some  regiment  of  less  reputation  than 
ours." 

D'Artagnan  bowed  without  repljang, 
feeling  his  desire  to  don  the  musketeer's 
uniform  vastly  increased  hy  the  difficulties 
which  he  learned  preceded  the  attainment 
of  it. 

"  But,"  continued  M.  de  Treville,  fixing 
upon  his  compatriot  a  look  so  piercing 
that  it  might  be  said  he  wished  to  read 
the  thoughts  of  his  heart;  "but,  on 
account  of  my  old  companion,  your 
father,  as  I  have  said,  I  will  do  some- 
thing for  3^ou,  3^oung  man.  Our  cadets 
from  Beam  are  not  generally  very  rich, 
and  I  hav(;  no  reason  to  think  matters 
have  much  changed  in  this  respect  since 
I  left  the  province.  I  dare  say  you  liavi> 
not  brought  too  large  a  stock  of  money 
with  you  ?  " 

D'Artagnan  drew  himself  up  with  an 
air  that  plainly  said,  "  I  ask  charily  of 
no  man." 

"  Oh  !  that's  all  very  well,  young  man," 
continued  M.  do  Treville,  "  that's  all  very 
well.  I  am  well  accpiaintod  with  all  those 
lofty  airs  ;  I  myself  came  to  Paris  with 
four  ci'owns  in  my  ^/urso,  and  would  have 
foughl  with  any  on(»  wlio  woukl  ha\o 
(lai'od  to  toll  mo  T  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  i)urchaso  the  Louvre." 

D'Artagnair's  carriage  became  st  ill  more 
imposing;  thanks  to  the  sal<>  of  Ids  horse, 
he  coninionood  his  can'oi*  with  four  crowns 
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more  than  M.  de  Treville  had  possessed  at 
the  commencement  of  his. 

''You  oug-ht,  I  say,  then,  to  husband 
the  means  you  have,  however  large  the 
sum  may  be ;  but  you  oug-ht  also  to  en- 
deavor to  perfect  yourself  in  the  exercises 
becoming  a  gentleman.  I  will  write  a 
letter  to-day  to  the  director  of  the  Roj'al 
Academy,  and  to-morrow  he  will  admit 
you  without  any  expense  to  j^ourself .  Do 
not  refuse  this  little  service.  Our  best 
born  and  richest  gentlemen  sometimes 
solicit  it,  without  being  able  to  obtain  it. 
You  will  be  learning  riding,  swordsman- 
ship in  all  its  branches,  and  dancing ;  you 
will  make  some  desirable  acquaintances, 
and  from  time  to  time  j^ou  can  call  upon 
me,  just  to  tell  me  how  you  are  going  on, 
and  to  say  whether  I  can  be  of  further 
service  to  you." 

D'Artagnan,  stranger  as  he  was  to  all 
the  manners  of  a  court,  could  not  but  per- 
ceive a  little  coldness  in  this  reception. 

''Alas,  sir!"  said  he,  "I  cannot  but 
perceive  how  sadly  I  miss  the  letter  of  in- 
troduction which  my  father  gave  me  to 
present  to  you." 

" I  certainly  am  surprised,"  replied  M. 
de  Treville,  "that  you  should  undertake 
so  long  a  journey  without  that  necessary 
viaticum,  the  only  resource  of  us  poor 
Bearnese." 

"I  had  one,  sir,  and,  thank  God,  such 
as  I  could  wish,  but  it  was  perfidiously 
stolen  from  me." 

He  then  related  the  adventure  of  Meung, 
ilescribed  the  unknown  gentleman  with 
the  greatest  minuteness,  and  all  with  a 
warmth  and  truthfulness  tliat  delighted 
M.  de  Treville. 

"This  is  all  very  strange,"  said  M.  de 
Tiwille,  aflfT  meditating  a  minute;  "you 
iiicntioncd  my  name  then,  aloud?" 

"Yes,  sii-,  I  certainly  committed  that 
imprudence  ;  but  why  should  I  have  done 
()1  lierwise  ?  A  name  like  yours  must  be  as 
a  buckler  to  me  on  my  way.  Why  should 
I  not  avail  myself  of  it?" 

Flattery  was  at  that  period  very  cur- 
rent, and  M.  de  Treville  lovrd  incense  as 
well  as  a  king,  or  even  a  cardinal.  He 
could  not  refrain  from  a  smile  of  visible 
satisfaction,    hut    tliis   smile    soon    disap- 


peared; and  returning  to  the  adventure 
of  Meung — 

"Tell  me,"  continued  he,  "had  not  this 
gentleman  a  slight  scar  on  his  cheek  ?" 

'•  Yes,  such  a  one  as  would  be  made  by 
the  grazing  of  a  ball." 

"Was  he  not  a  fine-looking  man ?" 

'•Yes." 

••Of  lofty  stature?" 

"Yes." 

"Of  pale  complexion  and  brown  hair?" 

"Yes,  yes,  that  is  he;  how  is  it,  sir, 
that  you  are  acquainted  with  this  man? 
If  ever  I  should  meet  him  again,  and  I  will 
find  him,  I  swear — were  it  in  hell." 

"He  was  waiting  for  a  woman,"  con- 
tinued Treville. 

"He,  at  least,  departed  immediately 
after  having  conversed  for  a  minute  with 
the  one  for  w^hom  he  appeared  to  have 
been  waiting." 

"You  did  not  gather  the  subject  of 
their  discourse  ?" 

"  He  gave  her  a  box ;  told  her  that  that 
box  contained  her  instructions,  and  desired 
her  not  to  open  it  before  she  arrived  in 
London." 

•'Was  this  woman  English  ?" 

•'He  called  her  Milady." 

•'It  is  he!  it  must  be  he!"  murmured 
Treville;  "I  thought  he  was  still  at 
Brussels!  " 

"Oh!  sir;  if  you  know  who  and  what 
this  man  is,"  cried  D'Artagnan,  "tell  me 
who  he  is,  and  whence  he  is.  I  will  then 
release  you  from  all  your  promises — even 
that  of  procuring  my  admission  into  the 
Musketeers  ;  for,  before  everything,  I  am 
desirous  to  avenge  myself." 

"Beware,  young  man  !"  cried  de  Tre- 
ville ;  "if  you  see  him  coming  on  one  side 
of  the  street,  pass  by  on  the  other !  Do 
not  cast  yourself  against  such  a  rock  ;  he 
would  break  you  like  glass." 

"That  thought  will  not  prevent  me," 
replied  D'Artagnan,  "if  ever  I  should 
happen  to  meet  with  him." 

"  In  the  meantime,  if  j^ou  will  take  my 
advice,  you  will  not  seek  him,"  saiti 
Treville. 

All  at  once,  the  captain  stop[)ed,  as  if 
struck  by  a  sudden  suspicion.  This  great 
hatrctl    which   the   vounu'    iraveier    mani- 
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fested  so  loudly  for  this  man,  who — a 
rather  improbable  thing — had  stolen  his 
father's  letter  from  him  ! — Was  there  not 
some  perfidy  concealed  under  this  hatred  ? 
— mig-ht  not  this  young"  man  be  sent  by  his 
eminence  ? — mig-ht  he  not  have  come  for 
the  purpose  of  laying-  a  snare  for  him  ? — 
this  pretended  D'Artag-nan  !  was  he  not 
an  emissary  of  the  cardinal's  whom  he 
sought  to  introduce  into  his  house,  to 
place  near  him,  and  win  his  confidence, 
and  afterward  to  bring-  about  his  ruin,  as 
has  been  practiced  in  a  thousand  other 
instances  ?  He  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
D'Artagnan,  even  more  earnestly  than 
before.  He  was  moderately  reassured, 
however,  by  the  aspect  of  that  counte- 
nance, full  of  shrewd  intellig-ence  and 
affected  humility. 

I  know  he  is  a  Gascon,  reflected  he  ;  but 
he  may  be  one  for  the  cardinal  as  well  as 
for  me.  Let  us  try  him. — ''My  friend," 
said  he,  slowly,  "1  wish,  as  the  son  of  an 
ancient  friend — for  I  consider  this  story 
of  the  lost  letter  perfectly  true — I  wish,  I 
say,  in  order  to  repair  the  coldness  you 
ma^^  have  remarked  in  my  reception  of 
you,  to  make  3-ou  acquainted  with  the 
secrets  of  our  policy. — The  king-  and  tho 
cardinal  are  the  best  of  friends ;  their 
apparent  bickerings  are  only  feints  to 
deceive  fools.  I  am  not  willing-  that  a 
compatriot,  a  handsome  cavalier,  a  brave 
youth,  quite  fit  to  make  his  way,  should 
become  the  dupe  of  all  these  artifices,  and 
fall  into  the  snare,  after  the  example  of 
so  many  others,  who  have  been  ruined 
by  it.  Be  assured  that  I  am  devoted  to 
both  these  all-powerful  masters,  and  that 
my  earnest  endeavors  have  no  other  aim 
than  the  service  of  the  king,  and  that  of 
the  cardinal,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
g-eniuses  that  France  has  ^^\cv  produced. 

"Now,  youn.g  man.  regulate^  your  con- 
duct accordingly;  and  if  yow  cnlci-lain. 
whether  from  your  family,  your  relations, 
or  even  from  your  inst  incts,  any  of  these 
enmities  which  we  sec  constantly  breaking 
out  against  the  cardinal,  bid  me  adieu, 
and  let  us  separate.  I  will  aid  you  in 
many  ways,  but  without  attaching  you  to 
my  person.  I  liopo  that  my  frankness, 
at  least,  will  make  you  my  friend  ;  for  you 


are  the  only  young-  man  to  whom  I  have 
hitherto  spoken  as  I  have  done  to  you." 

Treville  said  to  himself  : 

"  If  the  cardinal  had  set  this  young  fox 
upon  me,  he  will  certainly  not  have  failed, 
he,  who  knows  how  bitterly  I  execrate 
him,  to  tell  his  spy  that  the  best  means  of 
making  his  court  to  me  is  to  rail  at  him  ; 
therefore  in  spite  of  all  my  protestations, 
if  it  be  as  I  suspect,  my  cunning-  gossip 
here  will  launch  out  in  abuse  of  his 
eminence." 

It,  however,  proved  otherwise.  D'Ar- 
tagnan  answered,  wdth  the  g-reatest  sim- 
plicity^ : 

"  I  am  come  to  Paris  with  exactly  such 
intentions,  sir.  My  father  advised  me  to 
stoop  to  nobody  but  the  king-,  monsieur 
the  cardinal,  and  you — whom  he  consid- 
ered the  three  first  personages  in 
France." 

D'Artag-nan  added  M.  de  Treville  to  the 
others,  as  may  be  perceived ;  but  he 
thoug-ht  this  adjunction  would  do  no 
harm. 

"I  hold,  therefore,  M.  the  cardinal  in 
the  greatest  veneration,"  continued  he  : 
"and  have  the  greatest  respect  for  his 
actions.  So  much  the  better  for  me,  sir, 
if  you  speak  to  me,  as  you  say,  with 
frankness — for  then  you  will  do  me  the 
honor  to  esteem  the  resemblance  of  our 
opinions  ;  but  if  you  have  entertained  any 
doubt,  as  naturally  you  jnaj',  I  feel  that  I 
am  ruining  myself  by  speaking  the  truth . 
But  I  still  trust  you  will  not  esteem  me 
the  less  for  it,  and  that  is  my  object 
beyond  all  others." 

M.  de  Treville  was  surprised  to  the 
g-reatest  degree.  So  much  penetration — 
so  much  frankness — created  admiration, 
but  did  not  entirely  remove  his  suspicions  ; 
the  more  this  young  man  was  superior  to 
others,  the  more  he  was  to  be  dreaded,  if 
he  meant  to  deceive  him.  Nevertheless, 
lie  pressed  D'Artag-nan's  liand,  and  said 
to  him  : 

"You  are  an  honest  youth  ;  but,  at  the 
present  moment,  I  can  only  do  for  you 
tliat  which  I  just  now  ofTored.  My  hotel 
will  be  always  open  to  you.  Hereafter, 
being  able  to  ask  for  me  at  all  hours,  and, 
consequentl}',    to   take   advantage   of  all 
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opportunities,  you  will  probably  obtain 
that  which  you  desire." 

'•That  is  to  say,"  replied  D'Artagnan, 
"  that  you  will  wait  till  I  have  proved 
myself  worthy  of  it.  Well !  be  assured," 
added  he,  with  the  familiarity  of  a  Gas- 
con, "you  shall  not  wait  long-."  And 
he  bowed  on  retiring-,  as  if  he  considered 
the  future  was  left  in  his  own  hands. 

*^'But,  wait  a  minute,"  said  M.  de  Tre- 
ville,  stopping-  him.  "I  promised  you  a 
letter  for  the  director  of  the  Academy ; 
are  you  too  proud  to  accept  it,  3"oung 
g-entleman?  " 

"No,  sir,"  said  D'Artagnan;  "and  I 
will  answer  for  it  that  this  one  shall  not 
fare  like  the  other..  I  will  guard  it  so 
carefully,  that  I  will  be  sworn  it  shall 
arrive  at  its  address,  and  woe  be  to  him 
who  shall  attempt  to  take  it  from  me  !" 

M.  de  Treville  smiled  at  this  little 
flourish;  and,  leaving  his  3'oung  com- 
panion in  the  embrasure  of  the  window, 
where  they  had  talked  together,  he  seated 
himself  at  a  table,  in  order  to  write 
the  promised  letter  of  recommendation. 
While  he  was  doing  this,  D'Artagnan, 
having  no  better  employment,  amused 
himself  with  beating  a  march  upon  the 
window,  and  with  looking  at  the  musket- 
eers, who  Avent  away,  one  after  another, 
following  them  with  his  eyes  till  they  dis- 
appeared at  th6  turning  of  the  street. 

M.  de  Treville,  after  having  written  the 
letter,  sealed  it ;  and,  rising,  approached 
the  young  man,  in  order  to  give  it  to  him. 
But,  at  the  very  moment  that  D'Artag- 
nan stretched  out  his  hand  to  receive  it, 
M.  de  Treville  was  highly  astonished  to 
see  his  protege  make  a  sudden  spring, 
become  crimson  with  passion,  and  rush 
from  the  cabinet,   crying — 

"Ah  !  Sang  Dieu  !  he  shall  not  escape 
iric  this  time  !  " 

"Who?   who?"   asked  M.  de  Treville. 

"He,  mytliief!"  replied  D'Artagnan. 
"Ah!  the  traitor  !  "  and  he  disappeared. 

"The  devil  take  the  madman  I "  mur- 
mured M.  de  Treville,  "unless,"  added  he, 
"this  is  a  cunning  mode  of  escaping,  see- 
ing that  he  has  fuilfd  in  his  purpose  !  " 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   SHOULDER   OF  ATHOS,    THE    BALDRICK 
OP  PORTHOS,  AND  THE  HANDKER- 
CHIEF   OF    ARAMIS. 

D'Artagnan,  in  a  state  of  fury,  crossed 
the  antechamber  at  three  bounds,  and 
was  darting  towards  the  stairs,  which  he 
reckoned  upon  descending  four  at  a  time, 
when,  in  his  heedless  course,  he  ran  head- 
foremost against  a  musketeer,  who  was 
coming  out  of  one  of  M.  de  Treville's  back 
rooms,  and  striking  his  shoulder  violently, 
made  him  utter  a  cry,  or  rather  a  howl. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  D'Artagnan,  en- 
deavoring to  resume  his  course,  "excuse 
me,  but  I  am  in  a  hurry." 

Scared}^  had  he  descended  the  first 
stair,  when  a  hand  of  iron  seized  him  by 
the  belt  and  stopped  him. 

"You  are  in  a  hurry,"  said  the  muske- 
teer, as  pale  as  a  sheet ;  "  under  that  pre- 
tense, you  run  against  me ;  you  say, 
'  Excuse  me  ! '  and  you  believe  that  that 
is  sufficient !  Not  at  all,  my  j^oung  man. 
Do  3^ou  fancy  that  because  you  have 
heard  M.  de  Treville  speak  to  us  a  little 
cavalierly  to-day,  that  other  people  are  to 
treat  us  as  he  speaks  to  us  ?  Undeceive 
yourself,  my  merr3'  companion,  you  are 
not  M.  de  Treville." 

"Ma  foi !  "  reiDlied  D'Artagnan,  recog- 
nizing Athos,  who,  after  the  dressing  per- 
formed by  the  doctor,  was  going  to  his 
own  apartment,  "  ma  foi !  I  did  not  do  it 
intentionally,  and,  not  doing  it  intention- 
ally, I  said,  '  Excuse  me  ! '  It  appears  to 
me  that  that  is  quite  enough.  I  repeat  to 
you,  however,  and  this  time,  parole 
cVhonneur — I  think,  perhaps,  too  often, 
— that  I  am  in  great  haste — great  haste. 
Leave  your  hold  then,  I  beg  of  you,  and 
let  me  go  where  m^^  business  calls  me." 

"Monsieur,"  said  Athos,  letting  him  go, 
"you  are  not  polite;  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  you  come  from  a  distance." 

D'Artagnan  had  already  strode  down 
three  or  four  stairs,  when  Athos'  last 
remark  stopped  him  short. 

"Morbleu,  monsieur!"  said  he,  "how- 
ever far  I  may  come,  it  is  not  you  who 
can  give  me  a  lesson  in  good  manners,  I 
warn  you." 

"  P(n-haps  I"  said  Athos. 
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"  Ah  !  if  I  were  not  ui  such  haste,  and 
if  I  were  not  running  after  some  one/'  said 
D'Artagnan. 

"  Mister  gentleman  in  a  hurry,  you  can 
find  me  without  running  after  me ;  me ! 
do  you  understand  me  ?" 

''And  where,  I  pray  you?" 

"Near  the  Carmes  Deschaux." 

"At  what  hour?" 

"About  noon." 

"About  noon;  that  wiU  do,  I  will  be 

there." 

"  Endeavor  not  to  make  me  wait,  for  at 
a  quarter  past  twelve  I  will  cut  off  your 
ears  as  you  run." 

"Good  !"  cried  D'Artagnan,  "I  will  be 
there  ten  minutes  before  twelve." 

And  he  set  off  running  as  if  the  devil 
possessed  him,  hoping  that  he  might  yet 
find  the  unknown,  whose  slow  pace  could 
not  have  carried  him  far. 

But,  at  the  street  gate  Porthos  was 
talking  with  the  soldier  on  guard.  Between 
the  two  talkers  there  was  just  room  for  a 
man  to  pass.  D'Artagnan  thought  it 
would  suffice  for  him,  and  he  sprang  for- 
w-ard  like  a  dart  between  them.  But  D'Ar- 
tagnan had  reckoned  without  the  wind. 
As  he  was  about  to  pass,  the  wind  blew 
out  Porthos'  long  cloak,  and  D'Artagnan 
rushed  straight  into  the  middle  of  it. 
Without  doubt,  Porthos  had  reasons  for 
not  abandoning  this  part  of  his  vestments, 
for,  instead  of  quitting  his  hold  of  the 
flap  in  his  hand,  he  pulled  it  toward  him, 
so  that  D'Artagnan  rolled  himself  up  in 
the  velvet,  by  a  movement  of  rotation 
explained  by  the  persistency  of  Porthos. 

D'Artagnan,  hearing  the  musketeer 
swear,  wished  to  escape  from  under  the 
cloak  which  blind(^d  him,  and  endeavored 
to  make  his  way  up  the  folds  of  it.  He 
was  particularly  anxious  to  avoid  marring 
the  freshness  of  the  magnificent  bakli'ick 
we  are  acquainted  with ;  but  on  timidly 
opening  his  eyes,  he  found  himself  with 
his  nose  fixed  between  the  two  shoukitM-s 
of  Porthos,  that  is  to  say,  exactly  upon 
the  bald  rick. 

Alas!  how  mosi  llie  lliiiigs  in  this 
world  have  iiotliiiig  in  Hump  fa  vol-  l)ut 
;il)p(>a ranees  !— the  hnldrick  was  glillering 
with  gold   ill  liie  front,  hut    was  nothing 


but  simple  buff  behind.  Vainglorious  as 
he  was,  Porthos  could  not  afford  to  have 
an  entirely  gold-worked  baldrick,  but  had, 
at  least,  half  one ;  the  care  on  account  of 
the  cold,  and  the  necessity  for  the  cloak 
became  intelligible. 

"Vertubleu!"  cried  Porthos,  making 
strong  efforts  to  get  rid  of  D'Artagnan, 
who  w^as  wriggling  about  his  back,  "the 
fellow  must  be  mad  to  run  against  people 
in  this  manner!" 

"Excuse  me  !"  said  D'Artagnan,  reap- 
pearing under  the  shoulder  of  the  giant, 
"but  I  am  in  such  haste — I  was  running 
after  some  one,  and — " 

"And  do  5^ou  always  forget  your  eyes 
when  you  happen  to  be  in  a  hurry  ?"  asked 
Porthos. 

"  No, ' '  replied  D'Artagnan,  piqued,  "no, 
and  thanks  to  ray  eyes,  I  can  see  what 
other  people  cannot  see." 

Whether  Porthos  understood  him  or  did 
not  understand  him,  giving  way  to  his 
anger — 

"Monsieur,"  said  he,  "you  stand  a 
chance  of  getting  chastised  if  you  run 
against  musketeers  in  this  fashion." 

"Chastised,  monsieur!"  said  D'Artag- 
nan, "the  expression  is  strong." 

"It  is  one  that  becomes  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  look  his  enemies  in  the  face." 

"Ah!  pardieu!  I  know  full  well  that 
you  don't  turn  your  back  to  yours !" 

And  the  young  man,  delighted  with  his 
joke,  went  away  laughing  loudly. 

Porthos  foamed  with  rage,  and  made  a 
movement  to  rush  after  D'Artagnan. 

"Presently,  presently,"  cried  the  latter, 
"  when  you  haven't  your  cloak  on." 

"At  one  o'clock,  then,  behind  the 
Luxembourg." 

"Very  well,  at  one  o'clock,  then," 
replied  D'Artagnan,  turning  the  angle  of 
the  st  i-(>et. 

But  neither  in  the  street  he  had  passed 
throngh,  nor  in  the  one  which  his  eager 
glance  pervaded,  coidd  he  .see  any  one: 
however  slowly  the  unknown  had  walked, 
he  was  gone  on  his  way,  or  perhaps  had 
cntiMvd  some  liouse.  D'Artagnan  inquired 
of  every  one  he  met  with, went  down  to  the 
ferry,  came  np  again  by  the  Ruede  Seine, 
and  the  Croix  Rouge;  but  nothing,  abso- 
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lutely  nothing  !  This  chase  was,  however, 
advantageous  to  him  in  one  sense,  for  in 
proportion  as  the  perspiration  broke  from 
his  forehead,  his  heart  began  to  cool. 

He  began  to  reflect  upon  the  events  that 
had  passed ;  they  were  numerous  and 
inauspicious ;  it  was  scarcely  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  jet  this  morning  had 
already'  brought  him  into  disgrace  with 
M.  de  Tre\alle,  who  could  not  fail  to  think 
the  manner  in  which  D'Artagnan  had  left 
him  a  little  cavalier. 

Besides  this,  he  had  drawn  upon  him- 
self two  good  duels  with  two  men,  each 
capable  of  killing  three  D'Artagnans,  with 
two  musketeers,  in  short,  with  two  of 
those  beings  whom  he  esteemed  so  greatly, 
that  he  placed  them  in  his  mind  and  heart 
above  all  other  men. 

Appearances  were  sad.  Sure  of  being 
killed  by  Athos,  it  may  easily  be  under- 
stood that  the  young  man  was  not  ver^^ 
uneasy  about  Porthos.  As  hope,  how- 
ever, is  the  last  thing  extinguished  in 
the  heart  of  man,  he  finished  \)y  hoping 
that  he  might  survive,  although  terribly 
wounded  in  both  these  duels,  and  in  case 
of  surviving,  he  made  the  following  repre- 
hensions upon  his  own  conduct. 

What  a  hare-brained,  stupid  fellow  I 
am  !  That  brave  and  unfortunate  Athos 
was  wounded  exactly  on  that  shoulder 
against  which  I  must  run  head-foremost, 
like  a  ram.  The  only  thing  that  aston- 
ishes me  is  that  he  did  not  strike  me  dead 
at  once :  he  had  g'ood  cause  to  do  so,  the 
pain  I  gave  him  nmst  have  been  atro- 
cious. As  to  Porthos — oh !  as  to  Por- 
thos, ma  foi !  that's  a  droll  affair  ! 

And,  in  s[)it(!  of  himself,  the  young  man 
began  to  laugh  aloud,  looking  round  care- 
fully, however,  to  see  if  his  solitary  laugh, 
without  an  apparent  cause,  in  the  eyes  of 
|)asser.s-V)y,  offended  no  one. 

As  to  Porthos,  that  is  certainly  droll, 
but  I  am  not  the  less  a  giddy  fool.  Are 
people  to  be  run  against  without  warning? 
No !  and  have  I  any  right  to  go  and  peep 
under  their  cloaks  to  see  what  is  not  there? 
He  would  have  pardoned  me,  he  would 
certainly  have  pardoned  me,  if  I  had  not 
said  anytliing  to  him  about  that  cursed 
baldfick,  in  ambiguous  words,  it  is  true, 


but  rather  drolly  ambiguous  !  Ah!  cursed 
Gascon  that  I  am,  I  get  from  one  hobble 
into  another.  "Friend  D'Artagnan," 
continued  he,  speaking  to  himself  with 
all  the  amenity  that  he  thought  due  to 
himself,  ''if  you  escape,  of  which  there  is 
not  much  chance,  I  would  advise  you  to 
practice  perfect  politeness  for  the  future. 
You  must  henceforth  be  admired  and 
quoted  as  a  model  of  it.  To  be  obliging 
and  polite  does  not  necessarily  make  a 
man  a  coward.  Look  at  Aramis  now  : 
Aramis  is  mildness  and  grace  personified. 
Well !  did  ever  any  body  dream  of  saying 
that  Aramis  is  a  coward  ?  No,  certainly 
not,  and  from  this  moment  I  will  en- 
deavor to  model  myself  after  him.  Ah! 
that's  strange  !  here  he  is  !" 

D'Artagnan,  w^alking  and  soliloquizing 
had  arrived  within  a  few  steps  of  the  Ho- 
tel d'Arguillon,  and  in  front  of  that  hotel 
perceived  Aramis  chatting  gayly  with 
three  gentlemen  of  the  king's  guards.  On 
his  part  Aramis  perceived  D'Artagnan ; 
but  as  he  had  not  forgotten  that  it  was 
before  this  young  man  that  M.  de  Tre- 
ville  had  been  so  angry  in  the  morning, 
and  that  a  witness  of  the  rebuke  the  mus- 
keteers had  received  w^as  not  likely  to  be 
at  all  agreeable,  he  pretended  not  to  see 
him.  D'Artagnan,  on  the  contrary,  quite 
full  of  his  plans  of  conciliation  and 
courtes3%  approached  the  young  men,  with 
a  profound  bow,  accompanied  b3'  a  most 
gracious  smile.  Aramis  bowed  his  head 
slightlj^,  but  did  not  smile.  All  four,  be- 
sides, immediately  broke  off  their  conver- 
sation. 

D'Artagnan  was  not  so  dull  as  not  to 
perceive  that  he  was  not  wanted  ;  but  he 
was  not  sufficiently  broken  into  the  fash- 
ions of  the  world  to  know  how  to  extricate 
himself  gallantly  from  a  false  position,  as 
that  of  a  man  generally  is  who  comes  up 
and  mingles  with  people  he  is  scarcely  ac- 
quainted with,  and  in  a  conversation  that 
does  not  concern  him.  He  was  seeking  in 
his  mind  for  the  least  awkward  means  of 
retreat,  when  he  remarked  that  Aramis 
had  let  his  handkerchief  fall,  and,  by  mis- 
take, no  doubt,  had  placed  his  foot  upon 
it,  and  it  appeared  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity to   repair  his  inliusion  ;  he  stooped. 
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and  with  the  most  gracious  air  he  could 
assume,  drew  the  handkerchief  from  un- 
der the  foot  of  the  musketeer,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  the  latter  made  to  detain  it, 
and  holding-  it  out  to  him,  said  : 

"I  believe,  monsieur,  that  this  is  a  hand- 
kerchief you  would  be  sorry  to  lose?" 

The  handkerchief  was,  in  fact,  richly 
embroidered,  and  had  a  coronet  and  arms 
at  one  of  its  corners.  Aramis  blushed  ex- 
cessively', and  snatched  rather  than  took 
the  handkerchief  from  D'Artag-nan's  hand. 

"^Ah !  ah  !"  cried  one  of  the  g"uards, 
"will  you  persist  in  saying",  most  discreet 
Aramis,  that  you  are  not  on  g"ood  terms 
with  Madame  de  Bois-Tracy,  when  that 
gracious  lady  has  the  kindness  to  lend 
you  her  handkerchief?" 

Aramis  darted  at  D'Artagnan  one  of 
those  looks  which  inform  a  man  that  he 
has  acquired  a  mortal  enemy ;  then,  re- 
suming his  mild  air — 

"You  are  deceived,  gentlemen,"  said 
he,  "this  handkerchief  is  not  mine,  and  I 
cannot  fancy  why  monsieur  has  taken  it 
into  his  head  to  offer  it  to  me  rather  than 
to  one  of  you,  and  as  a  proof  of  what  I 
say,  here  is  mine  in  my  pocket." 

So  saying,  he  pulled  out  his  own  hand- 
kerchief, which  was  likewise  a  very  ele- 
gant handkerchief,  and  of  fine  cambric, 
though  cambric  was  then  dear,  but  a 
handkerchief  with  embroidery  and  with- 
out arms,  only  ornamented  with  a  single 
cipher,  that  of  the  musketeer. 

This  time  D'Artagnan  was  not  hasty, 
ho  perceived  liis  mistake  ;  but  the  friends 
of  Aramis  were  not  at  all  convinced  b}^ 
his  assertion,  and  one  of  them,  address- 
ing the  young  musketeer  with  atFected 
seriousness — 

"If  it  were  as  you  pretend  it  is,"  said 
he,  "I  should  b(>  forced,  my  dear  Aramis, 
to  reclaim  it  myself;  for,  as  you  very  wi>ll 
know,  Bois-Tracy  is  an  intimate  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  cannot  allow  tlie  projiei-ty  of 
his  wife  to  be  sported  as  a  ti-opiiy." 

"  You  make  the  demand  badly,"  rei)li('d 
Aramis;  "and  while  acknowledging  the 
justice  of  your  reclamation,  I  r(>fuse  it  on 
account  of  the  form." 

"The  fart  is."  hazainlrd  D'Artagnan 
timidly.   "1  did  not   sec  Ihc  liandkci-chicf 


fall  from  the  pocket  of  M.  Aramis.  He 
had  his  foot  upon  it,  that  is  all,  and  I 
thought  from  his  having  his  foot  upon  it 
the  handkerchief  was  his." 

"And  you  w^ ere  deceived,  my  dear  sir," 
replied  Aramis,  coldh',  very  little  sensible 
to  the  reparation  ;  then  turning  toward 
that  one  of  the  guards  who  had  declared 
himself  the  friend  of  Bois-Tracy; — "Be- 
sides," continued  he,  "I  have  reflected, 
my  dear  intimate  friend  of  Bois-Tracy, 
that  I  am  not  less  tenderly  his  friend  than 
you  can  possibly  be,  so  that  decidedh'  this 
handkerchief  is  as  likely  to  have  fallen 
from  3^our  pocket  as  mine  ?" 

"No,  upon  my  honor  !"  cried  his  maj- 
est^^'s  guard. 

"You  are  about  to  swear  upon  3-our 
honor  and  I  upon  my  word,  and  then 
it  will  be  pretty  evident  that  one  of  us  will 
have  lied.  Now,  here,  Montaran,  we  will 
do  better  than  that,  let  each  take  a  half." 

"  Of  the  handkerchief  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Perfectly  just,"  cried  the  two  other 
guards — "  the  judgment  of  King  Solo- 
mon !  Aramis,  you  certainly  are  cramful 
of  wisdom  !" 

The  young  men  burst  into  a  loud  laugh, 
and,  as  maybe  supposed,  the  affair  had  no 
other  consequence.  In  a  moment  or  two 
the  conversation  ceased,  and  the  three 
guards  and  the  nuisketeer,  after  having 
cordially  shaken  hands,  separated,  the 
guards  going  one  way,  and  Aramis  an- 
other. 

"Now  is  my  time  to  make  my  peace 
with  this  gentleman,"  said  D'Artagnan 
to  himself,  having  stood  on  one  side  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  tlu' 
conversation;  and  with  this  good  feeling- 
drawing  near  to  Aramis,  who  was  going 
witliout  paying  any  attention  to  him — 

"  jMonsieur."  said  he.  "you  will  excuse 
me,  I  hope." 

"Ah!  monsieui*,"  int-errupted  Aramis, 
"  pt'rmit  me  to  observe  to  you.  that  yon 
have  not  acted  in  this  alfair  as  a  man  of 
good  breeding  ought  to  liave  done." 

"  What,  monsieur  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan, 
"you  sn]>i^(\se — " 

"  T  suppos(\  monsieui-.  that  \o\\  are  not 
a    fool,  and   that  you  knew  \-ery  well,  al- 
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thougrh  coming-  from  Gascony,  that  people 
do  not  tread  upon  pocket-handkerchiefs 
without  a  reason.  What  the  devil !  Paris 
is  not  paved  with  cambric  !  " 

"Monsieur,  you  act  wrong-ly  in  endeav- 
oring' to  mortify  me,"  said  D'Artag-nan, 
with  whom  the  natural  quarrelsome  spirit 
"beg-an  to  speak  more  loudly  than  his  pacific 
resolutions.  "I  am  from  Gascony,  it  is 
true ;  and  since  you  know  it,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  tell  you  that  Gascons  are  not 
very  enduring,  so  that  when  they  have 
beg-ged  to  be  excused  once,  were  it  even 
for  a  folly,  they  are  convinced  that  they 
have  done  already  at  least  as  much  again 
as  thej'  ought  to  have  done." 

"  Monsieur,  what  I  say  to  you  about  the 
matter, "  said  Aramis,  "  is  not  for  the  sake 
of  seeking  a  quarrel-  Thank  God  !  I  am 
not  a  spadasin,  and,  being  a  musketeer 
but  for  a  time,  I  only  fight  when  I  am 
forced  to  do  so,  and  always  with  great 
repugnance ;  but  this  time  the  affair  is 
serious,  for  here  is  a  lady  compromised  by 
you." 

"By  us,  you  mean,"  cried  D'Artagnan. 

"  Why  did  you  so  injudiciously  restore 
me  the  handkerchief  ?  " 

"Why  did  you  so  awkwardl^^  let  it 
fall ?  " 

"  I  have  said,  monsieur,  that  the  hand- 
kerchief did  not  fall  from  my  pocket." 

"Well,  and  by  sa^'ing  so  you  have  lied 
twice,  monsieur,  for  I  saw  it  fall." 

"  Oh,  oh !  you  take  it  up  in  that  waj^, 
do  you.  Master  Gascon  ?  Well,  I  will 
teach  you  how  to  behave  yourself." 

"And  I  will  send  you  back  to  your 
mass-book.  Master  Abbe.  Draw,  if  you 
please,  and  instantl}' — " 

"Not  so,  if  you  please,  my  good  friend, 
not  here,  at  least.  Do  you  not  perceive 
that  we  are  opposite  the  Hotel  d'Arguil- 
lon,  which  is  full  of  the  cardinal's  creat- 
ures? How  do  I  know  that  it  is  not  his 
eminence  who  has  honored  you  with  the 
commission  to  bring  him  in  my  head  ? 
Now  I  entertain  a  ridiculous  partiality  for 
my  head,  it  se(;nis  to  suit  my  shoulders  so 
a(]miral)ly.  I  have  no  objection  to  killing 
you,  depend  upon  that,  but  qui(;tly,  in  a 
snug  remote  place,  where  you  will  not  be 
abk;  to  boast  of  your  death  to  anybod3\" 


"  I  agree,  monsieur,  but  do  not  bo  too 
confident.  Take  away  your  handkerchief  ; 
whether  it  belongs  to  you  or  another,  you 
may,  perhaps,  stand  in  need  of  it." 

"  Monsieur  is  a  Gascon  ?  "  asked  Aramis. 

"Yes.  Monsieur  does  not  postpone  an 
interview  through  prudence  ?  " 

"Prudence,  monsieur,  is  a  virtue  suffi- 
ciently useless  to  musketeers,  I  know,  but 
indispensable  to  churchmen ;  and  as  I  am 
onl^^  a  musketeer  provisionally,  I  hold  it 
good  to  be  prudent.  At  two  o'clock,  I 
shall  have  the  honor  of  expecting  you  at 
the  hotel  of  M.  de  Treville.  There  I  will 
point  out  to  you  the  best  place  and  time." 

The  two  young  men  bowed  and  sepa- 
rated, Aramis  ascending  the  street  which 
led  to  the  Luxembourg,  while  D'Artag- 
nan, perceiving  the  appointed  hour  was 
approaching,  took  the  road  to  the  Carmes- 
Deschaux,  saying  to  himself,  "Decidedly 
I  can't  draw  back ;  but  at  least,  if  I  am 
killed,  I  shall  be  killed  by  a  musketeer  !  " 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    king's    musketeers    AND    THE    CAR- 
DINAL'S  GUARDS. 

D'Artagnan  was  acquainted  with  no- 
body in  Paris.  He  went,  therefore,  to  his 
appointment  with  Athos,  without  a  sec- 
ond, determined  to  be  satisfied  with  those 
his  adversary  should  choose.  Besides,  his 
intention  was  formed  to  make  the  brave 
musketeer  all  suitable  apologies,  but  with- 
out meanness  or  weakness,  fearing  that 
that  might  result  from  this  duel  which 
generally  results  from  an  affair  of  the 
kind,  when  a  young  and  vigorous  man 
fights  with  an  adversary  who  is  wounded 
and  weakened :  if  conquered,  he  doubles 
the  triumph  of  his  antagonist;  if  a  con- 
queror, he  is  accused  of  foul  play  and  want 
of  courage. 

Now,  we  unist  have  badly  painted  the 
character  of  our  adventurer,  or  our  read- 
ers must  have  already  perceived  that 
D'Artagnan  was  not  a  common  man  : 
therefore,  while  repeating  to  himself  that 
his  death  was  inevitable,  he  did  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  die  so  quietly  as  another, 
less  courageous  and  less  moderate  than 
he,  might  liave  done  in  his  place.  He  re- 
ilecled  upon  the  different  characters  of  the 
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men  he  had  to  fig-ht  with,  and  began  to 
view  his  situation  more  clearly.  He  hoped, 
by  means  of  loyal  excuses,  to  make  a  friend 
of  Athos,  whose  nobleman  air  and  austere 
courag-e  pleased  him  much.  He  flattered 
himself  he  should  be  able  to  frighten  Por- 
thos  with  the  adventure  of  the  baldrick, 
which  he  might,  if  not  killed  upon  the 
spot,  relate  to  everybody — a  recital  which, 
well  managed,  would  cover  Porthos  with 
ridicule ;  as  to  the  astute  Aramis,  he  did 
not  entertain  much  dread  of  him,  and  if 
he  should  be  able  to  g-et  so  far  as  him,  he 
determined  to  dispatch  him  in  good  style, 
or,  at  least,  by  hitting*  him  in  the  face,  as 
Caesar  recommended  his  soldiers  to  do  to 
those  of  Pompe}^,  damage  the  beauty  of 
which  he  was  so  proud  forever. 

In  addition  to  this,  D'Artagnan  pos- 
sessed that  invincible  stock  of  resolution 
which  the  counsels  of  his  father  had  im- 
planted in  his  heart  —  Endure  nothing 
from  any  one  but  the  king,  the  cardinal, 
and  M.  de  Treville.  He  flew,  then,  rather 
than  walked,  toward  the  convent  of  the 
Cannes  Dechausses,  or  rather  Dechaux, 
as  it  was  called  at  that  period,  a  sort  of 
building  without  a  window,  surrounded 
by  barren  fields,  an  accessory  to  the  Pre- 
aux-Clercs,  and  which  was  generally  em- 
ployed as  the  place  for  the  rencontres  of 
men  who  had  no  time  to  lose. 

When  D'Artagnan  arrived  in  sig-ht  of 
the  bare  spot  of  ground  which  extended 
along"  the  foot  of  the  monastery,  Athos 
1  lad  been  waiting"  about  five  minutes,  and 
twelve  o'clock  was  striking" ;  he  was,  thcMi, 
as  punctual  as  the  Samaritan  woman,  aud 
the  most  rigorous  casuist  with  regard  to 
duels  could  luivc  nothing  to  say. 

Athos,  who  still  suilered  grievously  from 
his  wound,  though  it  had  been  dressed  l)y 
M.  de  Treville's  surgeon  at  nine,  was 
seated  on  a  post  and  waiting  for  his  ad- 
versary with  that  [)lacid  countenance  and 
that  noble  air  wliicli  never  forsook  him. 
At  sight  of  D'Artagnan,  he  arose  and 
came  politely  a  few  steps  to  meet  him. 
The  latter,  on  his  side,  saluted  his  ad- 
versary with  hat  in  hand,  and  his  feather 
f'ven  lonching  Ihe  ground. 

"Monsieur,"  said  Athos,  "I  have  en- 
gagiHl  two  of  my  friends  as  seconds ;  but 


these  two  friends  are  not  yet  come,  at 
which  I  am  astonished,  as  it  is  not  at  all 
their  custom  to  be  behindhand." 

"I  have  no  seconds  on  my  part,  mon- 
sieur," said  D'Artagnan;  "for,  having 
only  arrived  yesterday  in  Paris,  I  as  yet 
know  no  one  but  M.  de  TrcAille,  to  whom 
I  was  recommended  by  my  father,  who 
has  the  honor  to  be,  in  some  degree,  one 
of  his  friends. 

Athos  reflected  for  an  instant. 

"  You  know  no  one  but  M.  de  Treville  ?  " 
he  asked. 

'•No,  monsieur;  I  only  know  him." 

''Well,  but  then,"  continued  Athos, 
speaking  partly  to  himself,  "well,  but 
then,  if  I  kill  you,  I  shall  have  the  air  of 
a  boy-slayer." 

"  N'ot  too  much  so, ' '  replied  D'Artagnan, 
with  a  bow  that  was  not  deficient  in  dig- 
nity, "  not  too  much  so,  since  you  do  me 
the  honor  to  draw  a  sword  with  me  while 
suffering  from  a  wound  which  is  very  pain- 
ful." 

"^^  Very  painful,  upon  my  word,  and  you 
hurt  me  devilishl^^,  I  can  tell  you ;  but  I 
will  take  the  left  hand — I  usually  do  so  in 
such  circumstances.  Do  not  fancy  that  I 
favor  you — I  use  both  hands  equally ;  and 
it  will  be  even  a  disadvantage  to  you — a 
left-handed  man  is  very  troublesome  to 
people  who  are  not  used  to  it.  I  regret  1 
did  not  inform  you  sooner  of  this  circum- 
stance." 

''You  are  truly,  monsieur,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan, bowing  again,  "  of  a  courtesj^  for 
which,  I  assure  you,  I  am  very  grateful." 

"You  confuse  me,"  replied  Athos,  with 
his  gentlemanly  air;  "let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing else,  if  you  please.  Ah,  aaiuj  Di'eu  ! 
how  you  have  hurt  nie  !  my  shoulder  ([uite 
burns." 

"If  you  would  permit  me — '"  said  D'Ai- 
tagnan,  with  timidity. 

"What,  monsieur?" 

"  I  liave  a  miraculous  balsam  for  wounds 
—a  balsam  given  to  me  by  my  mother, 
and  of  wliich  I  liave  made  a  trial  upon 
myself." 

"Well?" 

"Well,  I  am  sure  that  in  less  than  three 
days  this  balsam  would  cure  you  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  thret»  da\s,  when  von  would  be 
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cured — well,  sir,  it  would  still  do  me  a 
g-reat  honor  to  be  your  man." 

D'Artagnan  spoke  these  words  with  a 
simplicity  that  did  honor  to  his  courtesy, 
without  throwing-  the  least  doubt  upon  his 
courag-e. 

"  Pardieu,  monsieur!"  said  Athos, 
''that's  a  proposition  that  pleases  me  ;  not 
that  I  accept  it,  but  it  savors  of  the  g-entle- 
man  a  leag"ue  off.  It  was  thus  that  spoke 
the  g-allant  knights  of  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, in  Avhom  every  knight  ought  to 
seek  his  model.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not 
live  in  the  time  of  the  great  emperor  ;  we 
live  in  the  times  of  Monsieur  the  Cardinal, 
and  three  days  hence,  however  well  the 
secret  might  be  guarded,  it  would  be 
known,  I  say,  that  we  were  to  fight,  and 
our  combat  would  be  prevented.  I  think 
these  fellows  will  never  come." 

''If  you  are  in  haste,  monsieur,"  said 
D'Artagnan,  with  the  same  simplicit}^ 
with  which  a  moment  before  he  had  pro- 
posed to  him  to  put  off  the  duel  for  three 
days,  "  if  you  are  in  haste,  and  if  it  be 
3^our  will  to  dispatch  me  at  once,  do  not 
inconvenience  yourself— I  am  ready." 

"Well,  that  is  again  well  said,"  cried 
Athos,  with  a  gracious  nod  to  D'Artagnan 
that  did  not  come  from  a  man  without 
brains,  and  certainly  not  from  a  man  with- 
out a  heart.  "Monsieur,  I  love  men  of 
your  kidney,  and  I  foresee  plainly  that,  if 
we  don't  kill  each  other,  I  shall  hereafter 
have  much  pleasure  in  jomt  conversation. 
We  will  wait  for  these  gentlemen,  if  you 
please  ;  I  have  plenty  of  time,  and  it  will 
be  more  correct.  Ah  !  here  is  one  of  them, 
I  think." 

In  fact,  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Vanguard, 
the  gigantic  form  of  Porthos  began  to 
appear. 

"  What !  "  cried  D'Artagnan,  "  is  your 
first  second  M.  Porthos  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Is  that  unpleasant  to  you  ?  " 

"Oh,  not  at  all." 

"And  here  comes  the  other." 

D'Artagnan  turned  in  the  direction 
pointed  to  by  Athos,  and  perceived 
Aramis. 

"What!"  cried  he,  in  an  accent  of 
greater  astonishment  than  before,  "is 
your  second  witness  M.  Aramis  ?  " 


"Doubtless  he  is.  Arc;  you  not  aware 
that  we  are  never  seen  one  without  the 
others,  and  that  we  are  called  in  the  mus- 
keteers and  the  guards,  at  court  and  in 
the  city,  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis,  or 
the  three  inseparables  ?  And  yet,  as  you 
come  from  Dax  or  Pau — " 

"From  Tarbes,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  It  is  probable  you  are  ignorant  of  thi; 
circumstance,"  said  Athos. 

"  ISIa  foi  !  "  replied  D'Artagnan,  "you 
are  well  named,  gentlemen,  and  my  ad- 
venture, if  it  should  make  any  noise,  will 
prove  at  least  that  your  union  is  not 
founded  upon  contrasts." 

In  the  meantime  Porthos  had  come  up, 
waved  his  hand  to  Athos,  and  then  turn- 
ing toward  D'Artagnan,  stood  quite  as- 
tonished. 

Permit  us  to  say,  in  passing,  that  he 
had  changed  his  baldrick,  and  was  with- 
out his  cloak.  "Ah,  ah!"  said  he,  "what 
does  this  mean  ?  " 

"This  is  the  gentleman  I  am  going 
to  fight  with,"  said  Athos,  pointing  to 
D'Artagnan  with  his  hand  and  saluting 
him  with  the  same  gesture. 

"  Wliy,  it  is  with  him  I  am  also  going 
to  fight,"  said  Porthos. 

"But  not  before  one  o'clock,"  replied 
D'Artagnan. 

"Well,  and  I  also  am  going  to  fight 
with  that  gentleman,"  said  Aramis,  com- 
ing on  to  the  ground  as  he  spoke. 

"But  not  till  two  o'clock,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan, with  the  same  calmness. 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  fight 
about,  Athos?"  asked  Aramis. 

"  Ma  foi !  I  don't  very  well  know ;  he 
hurt  my  shoulder.     And  you,  Porthos  ?  " 

'^  31a  foi!  lam  going  to  fight  because 
I  am  going  to  fight,"  answered  Porthos, 
coloring  deeply. 

Athos,  whose  keen  eye  lost  nothing, 
perceived  a  faintly  sly  smile  pass  over  the 
lips  of  the  young  Gascon,  as  he  replied  : 

"We  had  a  short  discussion  upon 
dress." 

"And  you,  Aramis?  "  asked  Athos. 

"Oh,  ours  is  a  theological  quarrel," 
replied  Aramis,  making  a  sign  to  D'Ar- 
tagnan to  keep  secret  the  cause  of  their 
dispute. 
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Athos  saw  a  second  smile  on  the  lips  of 
D'Artagnan, 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  Athos. 

''Yes  ;  a  passage  of  St.  Augustin,  upon 
which  we  could  not  agree,"  said  the 
Gascon. 

"By  Jove!  this  is  a  clever  fellow,'" 
murmured  Athos. 

"  A.nd  now  you  are  all  assembled,  gen- 
tlemen," said  D'Artagnan,  ''permit  me 
to  offer  you  my  excuses." 

At  this  word  excuses  a  cloud  passed 
over  the  brow  of  Athos,  a  haughty  smile 
curled  the  lip  of  Porthos,  and  a  negative 
sign  was  the  reply  of  Aramis. 

*'  You  do  not  understand  me,  gentle- 
men, "said  L  Artagnan,  throwing  up  his 
head,  the  sharp  and  bold  lines  of  which 
were  at  the  moment  gilded  by  a  bright 
sun  raj^  "I  ask  to  be  excused  in  case  I 
should  not  be  able  to  discharge  my  debt 
to  all  three ;  for  M.  Athos  has  the  right 
to  kill  me  first,  which  must  abate  your 
valor  in  your  own  estimation,  M.  Porthos, 
and  render  yours  almost  null,  M.  Aramis. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  I  repeat,  excuse  me, 
but  on  that  account  onlj',  and — guard  !  " 

At  these  words,  with  the  most  gallant 
air  possible,  D' Artagnan  ilrew  his  sword. 

The  blood  had  mounted  uO  the  head  of 
D'Artagnan,  and  at  that  moment  he 
would  have  drawn  his  sword  against  all 
the  musketeers  in  the  kingdom,  as  will- 
ingly as  he  now  did  against  Athos,  Por- 
thos, and  Aramis. 

It  was  a  quarter  past  mid-day.  The 
sun  was  in  its  zenith,  and  the  spot  chosen 
for  the  theater  of  the  duel  was  exposed  to 
its  full  power. 

"It  is  very  hot,"  said  Athos,  drawing 
his  sword  in  his  turn,  '*  and  yet  I  cannot 
take  off  my  doublet ;  for  I  just  now  felt 
my  wound  bcgiti  io  T)l(>('d  again,  and  I 
should  not  likf  Io  annoy  monsieur  with 
the  sight  of  l>lo()(l  which  lie  h;is  not  di-iwn 
from  me  himself."' 

"That  is  true,  nionsicni-."  n-pljcd  D'Ar- 
tagnan, "and,  u  iit'1  iicr  drawn  hv  luy.self 
or  anotber,  1  assnr-e  you  I  shall  always 
view  with  regret  the  blood  of  so  brave  a 
gentleman:  I  will  tluM-efoi-e  lii^ld  in  ni\' 
doublet,  as  you  do." 

"Come,  come,  enough  of  coniplinients."" 
B 


cried  Porthos;  "please  to  remember  we 
are  waiting  for  our  turns." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  when  you  are  in- 
clined to  utter  such  incongruities,"  inter- 
rupted Aramis.  "For  my  part,  I  think 
what  they  say  is  xavj  well  said,  and  quite 
worthj"  of  two  gentlemen." 

"When  you  please,  monsieur,"  said 
Athos,  putting  himself  on  guard. 

"I  waited  your  orders,"'  said  D'Artag- 
nan, crossing  swords. 

But  scarcely  had  the  two  rapiers  sound- 
ed on  meeting,  when  a  company  of  the 
guards  of  his  eminence,  commanded  by 
M.  de  Jussac,  turned  the  angle  of  the 
convent. 

"  The  cardinal's  guards  I  the  cardinal's 
guards  I  "  cried  Aramis  and  Porthos  at 
the  same  time.  "Sheathe  swords!  gen- 
tlemen !  sheathe  sw^ords  !  " 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  two  comba- 
tants had  been  seen  in  a  position  which 
left  no  doubt  of  their  intentions. 

"  Hola  I "  cried  Jussac,  advancing  to- 
\\ard  them  and  making  a  sign  to  his  men 
to  do  so  likewise,  "hola!  musketeers, 
fighting  here,  then,  are  j^ou  ?  And  the 
edicts,  what  is  become  of  them?  " 

"  You  are  very  generous,  gentlemen  of 
the  guards,"  said  Athos,  with  acrimony, 
foi'  Jussac  was  one  of  the  aggressors  of 
the  preceding  day.  "  If  we  were  to  see 
you  fighting,  I  can  assure  you  that  we 
would  make  no  effort  to  prevent  you. 
Leave  us  alone  then,  and  3'ou  will  enjoy  a 
little  anuisement  without  cost  to  your- 
selves." 

"Gentlemen,"' said  Jussac.  "  it  is  with 
great  regret  that  I  pronounce  the  thing 
impossible.  Duty  b(>fore  evei-\thing. 
Sheathe,  then, if  you  plea.se,  antl  follow 
us." 

"Monsieur.""  said  Aramis,  parodyiiig 
Jussac,  "it  wonld  all\)i-d  us  great  pleas- 
V  to  obey  .\-onr  i)oli1e  invitation,  if  it 
d»  ])ended  npon  onrselv(>s;  bnt,  imfoi'tn- 
nately,  the  thing  is  impossii)Ie  :  ^I.  de 
Tre\ille  lias  forbidden  i1.  Pass  on  yonr 
way,  then:  i1  is  1  he  i)est  tiling  _\ ou  can 
do."" 

This  i-aillery  exasperated  Jussac. 
•  We  will  charge  upon  yon.  then.'"  said 
he,  "  if  von  disobey." 
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"There  are  five  of  them,"  said  Atlios, 
half  aloud,  ''  and  we  are  but  three  ;  we 
shall  be  beaten  again,  and  must  die  on 
the  spot,  for,  on  my  part,  I  declare  I  will 
never  appear  before  the  captain  again  as 
a  conquered  man." 

Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis  instantly 
closed  in,  and  Jussac  drew  up  his  soldiers. 

This  short  interval  was  sufficient  to 
determine  D'Artag-nan  on  the  part  he 
was  to  take;  it  was  one  of  those  events 
which  decide  the  life  of  a  man ;  it  was  a 
choice  between  the  king-  and  the  cardinal ; 
the  choice  made,  it  must  be  persisted  in. 
To  fig-ht  was  to  disobey  the  law,  to  risk 
his  head,  to  make  at  once  an  enemy  of  a 
minister  more  powerful  than  the  king 
himself ;  all  this  the  young  man  per- 
ceived, and  yet,  to  his  praise  we  speak  it, 
he  did  not  hesitate  a  second.  Turning 
toward  Athos  and  his  friends — 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "allow  me  to 
correct  your  words,  if  you  please.  You 
said  you  were  but  three,  but  it  appears  to 
me  we  are  four."  » 

"  But  you  are  not  one  of  us,"  said 
Porthos. 

''That's  true,"  replied  D'Artagnan; 
"I  do  not  wear  the  uniform,  but  I  am 
in  spirit.  My  heart  is  that  of  a  musketeer ; 
I  feel  it,  monsieur,  and  that  impels  me 
on." 

"Withdraw,  3"oung  man,"  cried  Jussac, 
who,  doubtless,  by  his  gestures  and  the 
expression  of  his  countenance,  had  guessed 
D'Artagnan's  design.  "You  may  retire, 
we  allow  you  to  do  so.  Save  your  skin ; 
begone  quickly." 

D'Artagnan  did  not  move. 

"Decidedly  you  are  a  pretty  fellow," 
said  Athos,  pressing  the  young  man's 
hand. 

"Come,  come,  decide  one  way  or  the 
other,"  replied  Jussac. 

"Well,"  said  Porthos  to  Aramis,  "we 
must  do  something." 

"Monsii'iir  is  v(;ry  generous,"  said 
Athos. 

But  all  tlir-cc  rcflcrcted  upon  the  youth 
of  D'Artagnan,  and  dreaded  his  inexperi- 
ence. 

"We  should  only  be  three,  one  of  whom 
is  wounded,   with  IIk;  iiddition  of  :i  boy," 


resumed  Athos,  "and  yet  it  will  be  not 
the  less  said  we  were  four  men." 

"  Yes,  but  to  yield  !"  said  Porthos. 

"That's  rather  difficult,"  replied  Athos. 

D'Artagnan  comprehended  whence  a 
part  of  this  irresolution  arose. 

"Try  me,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "and  I 
swear  to  you  by  my  honor  that  I  will  not 
go  hence  if  we  are  conquered." 

"  What  is  your  name,my  brave  fellow  ?" 
said  Athos. 

"D'Artagnan,  monsieur." 

"Well,  then  !  Athos,  Porthos,  Aramis, 
and  D'Artagnan,  forward  !"  cried  Athos. 

"  Come,  gentlemen,  have  you  made 
your  minds  up  ?"  cried  Jussac,  for  the 
third  time. 

"  It  is  done,  gentlemen,"  said  Athos. 

"  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?"  asked 
Jussac. 

"We  are  about  to  have  the  honor  of 
charging  you,"  rephed  Aramis,  lifting  his 
hat  with  one  hand,  and  drawing  his  sword 
with  the  other. 

"Oh  !  you  resist,  do  you  !"  cried  Jussac. 

"  Sang  Dieu  !  does  that  astonish  you  ?" 

And  the  nine  combatants  rushed  upon 
each  other  with  a  fury  which,  however, 
did  not  exclude  a  certain  degree  of  method. 

Athos  fixed  upon  a  certain  Cahusac,  a 
favorite  of  the  cardinal's ;  Porthos  had 
Bicarat,  and  Aramis  found  himself  op- 
posed to  two  adversaries.  As  to  D'Ar- 
tagnan, he  sprang  toward  Jussac  himself. 

The  heart  of  the  young  Gascon  beat  as 
if  it  would  burst  through  his  side,  not 
from  fear,  God  be  thanked — he  had  not 
the  shade  of  it — but  with  emulation  ;  he 
fought  like  a  I'ui'ious  tiger,  turning  ten 
times  round  his  adversary,  and  changing 
his  ground  and  his  guard  twenty  times. 
Jussac  was,  as  was  then  said,  a  fine  blade, 
and  had  had  much  practice;  nevertheless, 
it  required  all  his  skill  to  defend  himself 
against  an  adversary,  who,  active  and 
energetic,  departed  every  instant  from, 
received  rales,  attacking  him  on  all  sid(?s 
at  once,  and  yet  parrying  like  a  man  who 
had  the  greatest  respect  for  his  own  epi- 
dermis. 

This  contest  at  length  exhausted  Jus- 
sac's  patience.  Furious  at  being  held  in 
check  bv  him  wliom  lie  had  considered  a 
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boy,  he  became  warm  and  began  to  com- 
mit faults.  D'Artag-nan,  who,  though 
wanting  in  practice,  had  a  profound  the- 
ory, redoubled  his  agility.  Jussac,  anx- 
ious to  put  an  end  to  this,  springing  for- 
ward, aimed  a  terrible  thrust  at  his  ad- 
versary, but  the  latter  parried  it ;  and 
while  Jussac  was  recovering  himself,  glided 
like  a  serpent  beneath  his  blade  and  passed 
his  sword  through  his  body.  Jussac  fell 
like  a  dead  mass. 

D'Artagnan  then  cast  an  anxious  and 
rapid  glance  over  the  field  of  battle. 

Aramis  had  killed  one  of  his  adversaries, 
but  the  other  pressed  him  warmly.  Never- 
theless, Aramis  was  in  a  good  situation, 
and  able  to  defend  himself. 

Bicarat  and  Porthos  had  just  made 
counter-hits  ;  Porthos  had  received  a 
thrust'  through  his  arm,  and  Bicarat  one 
through  his  thigh.  But  neither  of  the 
wounds  were  serious,  and  they  only  fought 
the  more  earnestly  for  them. 

Athos,  wounded  again  hy  Cahusac,  be- 
came evidently  paler,  but  did  not  give  way 
a  foot  :  he  had  only  changed  his  sword- 
hand,  and  fought  with  his  left  hand. 

Accordmg  to  the  laws  of  dueling  at 
that  period,  D'Artagnan  was  at  liberty 
to  assist  the  one  he  pleased.  While  he 
was  endeavoring  to  find  out  which  of  his 
companions  stood  in  greatest  'need,  he 
caught  a  glance  from  Athos.  This  glance 
was  of  sublime  eloquence.  Athos  would 
have  died  ratlier  than  appeal  for  help ; 
but  he  could  look,  and  with  that  look  ask 
assistance.  D'Artagnan  interpreted  it ; 
with  a  terrible  bound,  he  sprang  to  the 
side  of  Cahusac,  crying  : 

"To  me,  monsieur!  guard,  or  I  will 
slay  you  !  "' 

Cahusac  turned;  it  was  time,  for  Atlios, 
whose  great  courage  alone  supported  hiiu, 
sank  upon  his  knee. 

'SSVt//f/  7)/V?t.'"  cried  he  to  D'Ai'tag- 
nau,  "  ilo  not  kill  liiui.  young  man,  I  l)eg 
of  you  :  Ihaveau  old  alliiirto  settle  with 
him,  when  I  aui  ciirt'd  and  sound  again. 
Disarm  him  only — make  sure  of  his  sworil; 
that's  it,  tiiat's  it  !  well  done  !  vci y  well 
done!" 

Thisexclamal  ion  \v;is  draw  n  rituu  At  lios 
by  seeing  the  swofd  of  ( !ahusac  II \  I  wcnly 


paces  from  him.  D'Artagnan  and  Cahu- 
sac sprang  forward  at  the  same  instant, 
the  one  to  recover,  the  other  to  obtain  the 
sword ;  but  D'Artagnan,  being  the  more 
active,  reached  it  first,  and  placed  his  foot 
upon  it. 

Cahusac  immediately  ran  to  that  of  one 
of  the  guards  that  Aramis  had  killed,  and 
returned  toward  D'Artagnan;  but  on 
his  way  he  met  Athos,  who,  during  this 
relief  which  D'Artagnan  had  procured 
him,  had  recovered  his  breath,  and  who, 
for  fear  that  D'Artagnan  should  kill  his 
enemy,  wished  to  resume  the  fight. 

D'Artagnan  perceived  that  it  would  be 
disobliging  Athos  not  to  leave  him  alone ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  Cahusac  fell,  with  a 
sword-thrust  through  his  throat. 

At  the  same  instant  Aramis  placed  his 
sword-point  on  the  breast  of  his  fallen 
enemy  and  compelled  him  to  ask  for  mercy. 

There  only  then  remained  Porthos  and 
Bicarat.  Porthos  made  a  thousand  fan- 
faronnades,  asking  Bicarat  what  o'clocV: 
it  could  be,  and  offering  him  his  compli- 
ments upon  his  brother's  having  just 
obtained  a  company  in  the  regiment  of 
Navarre  ;  but,  joke  as  he  might,  he  gained 
no  advantage — Bicarat  was  one  of  those 
iron  men  who  never  fall  dead. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  necessary  to  put 
an  end  to  the  affair.  The  watch  might 
come  up,  and  take  all  the  combatants, 
wounded  or  not,  royalists  or  cardinalists. 
Athos,  Aramis,  and  D'Artagnan  sur- 
rounded Bicarat,  and  required  him  to 
surrender.  Though  alone  against  all,  and 
with  a  wound  in  his  thigh,  Bicarat  wished 
to  hold  out;  but  Jussac,  who  had  risen 
upon  his  elbow,  cried  out  to  him  to  yield. 
Bicarat  was  a  Gascon,  as  D'Artagnan 
was;  he  turned  a  deaf  eai-  and  contented 
himself  with  laughing  ;  and,  between  twt) 
|>ai-ries,  luiding  time  to  point  to  a  spot  of 
earth  with  his  sword — 

"Here,"  cried  he,  [)art)dying  a  \t'i-se  of 
the  Bible,  *'  here  will  Bicarat  die,  the  oid\- 
one  of  thosf  who  ai'e  with  him  I" 

"  P>ut.  t  here  are  four  against  you  ;  leave 
oil",  1  connuand  you." 

*' Ah  I    if  you  connuand  me,  that's  an 
other  thing,"  said  l^ii-arat;    "you  being 
my  brigadier,  it  is  my  duty  to  obey." 
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And,  spring-ing-  backward,  he  broke  his 
sword  across  his  knee,  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  surrendering-  it,  threw  the  pieces 
over  the  convent  wall,  and  crossed  his 
arms,  whistling-  a  cardinalist  air. 

Bravery  is  always  respected,  even  in  an 
enemy.  The  musketeers  saluted  Bicarat 
with  their  swords,  and  returned  them  to 
their  sheaths.  D' Artag-nan  did  the  same  ; 
then,  assisted  by  Bicarat,  the  only  one  left 
standing-,  he  bore  Jussac,  Cahusac,  and 
that  one  of  Aramis' s  adversaries  who  was 
only  wounded,  under  the  porch  of  the 
convent.  The  fourth,  as  we  have  said, 
was  dead.  They  then  rang-  the  bell,  and, 
carrying-  away  four  swords  out  of  five, 
they  took  their  road,  intoxicated  with  joy, 
toward  the  hotel  of  M.  de  Treville. 

Thej"  walked  arm  in  arm,  occupying-  the 
whole  width  of  the  street,  and  accosting 
every  musketeer  they  met,  so  that  it  in 
the  end  became  a  triumphal  march.  The 
heart  of  D'Artag-nan  swam  in  delight ;  he 
marched  between  Athos  and  Porthos, 
pressing  them  tenderly. 

" If  I  am  not  yet  a  musketeer,"'  said  he 
to  his  new  friends,  as  he  passed  through 
the  gateway  of  M.  de  Treville's  hotel,  "  at 
least  I  have  entered  upon  my  apprentice- 
ship, haven't  I?  " 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HIS  MAJESTY   KING  LOUIS   XIII. 

This  affair  made  a  great  noise.  M.  de 
Treville  scolded  his  musketeers  in  public, 
and  congratulated  them  in  private ;  but  as 
no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  gaining  the  king, 
M.  do  Treville  made  all  haste  to  the  Louvre. 
But  he  was  too  late  :  the  king  was  closeted 
with  the  cardinal,  and  M.  de  Treville  was 
informed  that  the  king  was  busy,  and 
could  not  receive  him.  In  the  evening,  M. 
de  Treville  attended  the  Idng's  play -tabic 
The  king  was  winning,  and,  as  the  king 
was  very  avai-icious,  lie  was  in  an  excel- 
lent humor  ;  thus,  perceiving  M.  d(^  Ti'c- 
ville  at  a  distance — 

"Come  here,  monsieur  le  capitaine," 
said  h(!,  "  come  here,  that  I  may  scold 
yoM.  Do  you  know  that  his  eminence  has 
Just  been  to  make  fresh  comphiints  against 
your  musk(!t(!ers,  and  that  with  so  much 
emotion,  that  his  eminence  is  indisposc^d 


this  evening  ?  Why,  these  musketeers  of 
3^ours  are  werj  devils  !  " 

"No,  sire,"  replied  Treville,  who  saw  at 
the  first  glance  which  way  things  would 
take — ' '  no,  sire  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  good  creatures,  as  meek  as  lambs,  and 
have  but  one  desire,  I'll  be  their  warranty  ; 
and  that  is,  that  their  swords  ma}'  never 
leave  their  scabbards  but  in  your  majesty's 
service.  But  what  are  thej'  to  do  ?  the 
guards  of  monsieur  the  cardinal  are  for- 
ever seeking  quarrels  with  them,  and  for 
the  honor  of  the  corps  even,  the  poor 
young  men  are  obliged  to  defend  them- 
selves." 

"Listen  to  M.  de  Treville,"  said  the 
king,  "  listen  to  him  !  would  not  one  say 
he  was  speaking  of  a  religious  community  ! 
In  truth,  my  dear  captain,  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  take  away  your  commission,  and 
give  it  to  Mademoiselle  de  Chemerault,  to 
whom  I  promised  an  abbey.  But  don't 
fancy  that  I  am  going  to  take  you.  on 
your  bare  word ;  I  am  called  Louis  the 
Just,  Monsieur  de  Treville,  and  by-and-by, 
by-and-by,  w^e  will  see." 

"  Ah  !  it  is  because  I  have  a  perfect  re- 
liance upon  that  justice  that  I  shall  wait 
patiently  and  quietly  the  good  pleasure  of 
your  majesty." 

"Wait,  then,  monsieur,  wait,"  said  the 
king  ;  "I  will  not  detain  you  long." 

In  fact,  fortune  changed,  and  as  the 
king  began  to  lose  what  he  had  won,  he 
was  not  sorry  to  find  an  excuse  for  leaving 
off.  The  king  then  arose  a  minute  after, 
and  putting  the  money  which  lay  before 
him  into  his  pocket,  the  major  part  of 
which  arose  from  his  winnings — 

"La  yieuville,"  said  he,  "take  my 
place ;  I  must  speak  to  M.  de  Treville  on 
an  aftair  of  importance.  Ah,  I  had  eighty 
louis  before  mc^ ;  put  down  the  same  sum, 
so  that  they  Avho  have  lost  may  have 
nothing  to  complain  of — justice  before 
everything."  Then  turning  toward  M. 
de  Tr(nalle,  and  walking  with  him  toward 
the  embrasure  of  a  window — 

"Well,  monsieur,"  continued  he,  "you 
say  it  is  his  eminence's  guards  who  have 
sought  a  quarrel  with  your  nuisketeers  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sire,  as  they  always  do." 

"  And  how  did  the  thing  happen  ?  let 
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us  see,  for  you  know,  my  dear  captain,  a 
judge  must  hear  both  sides." 

"  Good  lord  !  in  the  most  simple  and 
natural  manner  possible.  Three  of  my 
best  soldiers,  whom  your  majesty  knows 
by  name,  and  whose  devotedness  you 
have  more  than  once  appreciated,  and 
who  have,  I  dare  affirm  to  the  king-,  his 
service  much  at  heart ;  three  of  my  best 
soldiers,  I  saj- — MM.  Athos,  Porthos,  and 
Aramis — had  made  a  party  of  pleasure 
with  a  young-  cadet  from  Gascon}^  whom 
I  had  introduced  to  them  the  same  morn- 
ing-. The  party  was  to  take  place  at  St. 
Germain,  I  believe,  and  they  had  ap- 
pointed to  meet  at  the  Carmes-Deschaux, 
when  they  were  disturbed  \ij  M.  de  Jus- 
sac,  MM.  Cahusac,  Bicarat,  and  two 
other  g-uards,  who  certainly  did  not  g-o 
there  in  such  a  numerous  company  with- 
out some  ill  intention  ag-ainst  the  edicts." 

"  Ah,  ah  !  you  incline  me  to  think  so," 
said  the  king-:  "there  is  no  doubt  they 
went  thither  to  fig-ht  themselves." 

"  I  do  not  accuse  them,  sire  ;  but  I  leave 
your  majesty  to  judge  what  five  armed 
men  could  possibly  be  going  to  do  in  such 
a  retired  spot  as  the  environs  of  the  Con- 
vent des  Carmes." 

''You  are  rig-ht,  Treville;  you  are  rightl" 

"  Then,  upon  seeing  my  musketeers, 
they  changed  their  minds,  and  forgot 
their  private  hatred  for  the  hatred  de 
corps  ;  for  your  majesty  cannot  be  igno- 
rant that  the  musketeers,  who  belong  to 
the  king,  and  to  nobody  but  the  king,  are 
the  natural  enemies  of  the  guards,  who 
belong  to  the  cardinal." 

''  Yes,  Treville,  yes  !  "  said  the  king,  in 
a  melancholy  tone  ;  '•'  and  it  is  very  sad, 
believe  me,  to  see  thus  two  parties  in 
France,  two  heads  to  royalty.  But  all 
this  will  come  to  an  end,  Treville,  will 
come  to  an  end.  You  say,  then,  that 
the  guards  sought  a  <|iiai-rcl  with  the 
musketeers  ?  " 

'•  1  say  that  it  is  probahli'  that  things 
have  fallen  out  so,  but  1  will  not  swear  to 
it,  sire.  You  know  how  diHiciiH,  it  is  to 
discov«'r  the  truth;  and  unless  a  man 
be  endowed  witli  that  a<lniir;ii)l('  instinct 
which  causes  T.ouis  Xlll.  to  he  termed 
the  Just — " 


"You  are  right,  Treville;  but  they 
were  not  alone,  your  musketeers — they 
had  a  youth  with  them  ?  ' ' 

'•  Yes,  sire,  and  one  wounded  man ;  so 
that  three  of  the  king-'s  musketeers — one 
of  whom  was  wounded,  and  a  youth — not 
only  maintained  their  ground  against  five 
of  the  most  terrible  of  his  eminence's 
guards,  but  absolutely  brought  four  of 
them  to  the  earth." 

'•  Why,  this  is  a  victory  ! "  cried  the 
king,  glowing  with  delight,  ••a  complete 
victory  !  " 

"  Yes,  sire ;  as  complete  as  that  of  the 
bridge  of  Ce." 

'•'  Four  men,  one  of  them  wounded,  and 
a  youth,  say  3'ou  ?  " 

•'•  One  scarcely  attained  the  age  of  a 
young  man ;  but  who,  however,  behaved 
himself  so  admirably'  on  this  occasion, 
that  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  recommend- 
ing- him  to  your  majesty." 

••  What  is  his  name  ?  " 

••  D'Artagnan,  sire;  he  is  the  son  of  one 
of  my  oldest  friends — the  son  of  a  man 
who  served  vmder  3'our  father  of  glorious 
memory,  in  the  partisan  war." 

"And  you  say  that  this  young  man 
iDehaved  himself  well  ?  Tell  me  how,  De 
Treville — you  know  how  I  delight  in 
accounts  of  war  and  fights." 

And  Louis  XIII.  twisted  his  mustache 
proudly,  placing  his  hand  upon  his  hip. 

"Sire,"  resumed  Treville,  "  as  I  told 
you,  M.  d'Artagnan  is  little  more  than 
a  boy,  and  as  he  has  not  the  honor  of 
being  a  musketeer,  he  was  dressed  as  a 
private  citizen ;  the  guards  of  M.  tlie 
Cardinal,  perceiving  liis  youth,  and  still 
more  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  corps, 
pressed  him  to  retire  Ix'fort^  tli(>v  at- 
tacked." 

"  So  you  may  plainly  see,"  interrupted 
the  king,  "it    was  they  who  attacked?" 

"That  is  true,  sir»> ;  llieic  can  be  no 
nioi-e  doubt  on  that  head.  They  called 
upon  him  then  to  retire,  but  he  answered 
that  he  was  a  nnisketeiM'  at  heai-t,  entirely 
devot(Hl  to  your  majesty,  and  that  he  would 
tlierefore  remain  with  messieurs  the  nuis- 
keteers." 

'-Hi-a\e  young  man!"  inurnuireil  the 
king. 
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'•Well,  he  did  remain  with  them;  and 
3'oui'  majesty  has  in  him  so  firm  a  cham- 
])\o\\,  that  it  was  he  who  g-ave  Jussac  the 
terrible  sword-thrust  which  has  made  M. 
the  Cardinal  so  ang-ry." 

"  He  who  wounded  Jussac  !  "  cried  the 
king- — "  he,  a  boy  !  Treville,  that's  im- 
possible ! " 

"  It  is  as  I  have  the  honor  to  relate  it 
to  your  ma  jest}'." 

"Jussac,  one  of  the  first  swordsmen  in 
the  king"dom  ?  " 

"  Well,  sire,  for  once  he  found  his 
master." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  this  young-  man, 
Treville — I  should  like  to  see  him ;  and  if 
anything-  can  be  done — well,  we  will  make 
it  our  business." 

"  When  will  3'our  majesty  deign  to  re- 
ceive him  ?" 

"  To-morrow,  at  mid-day,  Treville." 

"  Shall  I  bring-  him  alone  ?  " 

"  No ;  bring-  me  all  four  tog-ether ;  I 
wish  to  thank  them  all  at  once.  Devoted 
men  are  so  rare,  Treville,  we  must  rec- 
ompense de  votedness . ' ' 

"At  twelve  o'clock,  sire,  we  will  be  at 
the  Louvre." 

*'  Ah  !  by  the  back  staircase,  Treville,  • 
by  the  back  staircase ;  it  is  useless  to  let 
the  cardinal  know." 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  You  understand,  Treville  ;  an  edict  is 
still  an  edict — it  is  forbidden  to  fig-ht, 
after  all." 

"  But  this  encounter,  sire,  is  quite  out 
of  the  ordinary  conditions  of  a  duel ;  it  is 
a  brawl,  and  the  proof  is  that  there  were 
five  of  the  cardinal's  g-uards  ag-ainst  my 
three  musketeers  and  M.  d'Artag-nan." 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  king-;  "but 
never  mind,  Treville,  come  still  by  the 
back  stair-case." 

Treville  smiled.  But  as  it  was  already 
something-  to  have  prevailed  upon  this 
child  to  rebel  ag-ainst  his  master,  he 
salut(!d  the  king-  respectfully,  and,  Avilh 
this  ag-reement,  took  leave  of  him. 

That  evening  the  three  musketeers  wci-e 
informed  of  th(;  lionor  which  was  granted 
them.  As  they  liad  long  i)een  acquainted 
with  the  king-,  they  were  not  much  excited 
by  the  circumstance ;    but    D'Artag-nan, 


with  his  Gascon  imag-ination,  saw  in  it 
his  future  fortune,  and  passed  the  niglit 
in  g-olden  dreams.  As  early,  then,  as 
eig-ht  o'clock  he  was  at  the  apartment 
of  Athos. 

D'Artag-nan  found  the  musketeer 
dressed  and  ready  to  g-o  out.  As  the 
hour  to  w^ait  upon  the  king-  was  not  till 
twelve,  he  had  made  a  party  with  Porthos 
and  Aramis  to  play  a  g-ame  at  tennis,  in 
a  tennis-court  situated  near  the  stables 
of  the  Luxembourg.  Athos  invited  D'Ar- 
tag-nan to  follow  them ;  and,  althoug-h  ig-- 
norant  of  the  g-ame,  which  he  had  never 
played,  he  accepted  the  invitation,  not 
knowing'  what  to  do  with  his  time  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning-,  as  it  then 
scarcely  was,  till  twelve. 

The  two  musketeers  were  already  there, 
and  were  playing-  tog-ether.  Athos,  who 
was  very  expert  in  all  bodily  exercises, 
passed  with  D'Artagnan  to  the  opposite 
side,  and  challenged  them ;  but  at  the 
first  effort  he  made,  although  he  played 
with  his  left  hand,  he  found  that  his 
wound  was  yet  too  recent  to  allow  of 
such  exertion.  D'Artagnan  remained, 
therefore,  alone ;  and  as  he  declared  he 
was  too  ignorant  of  the  game  to  play  it 
regularly,  the^^  only  continued  giving*  balls 
to  each  other,  Avithout  counting ;  but  one 
of  these  balls,  launched  by  Porthos'  Her- 
culean hand,  passed  so  close  to  D'Artag- 
nan's  face,  that  he  thought  if,  instead  of 
passing  near,  it  had  hit  him,  his  audience 
would  have  been  probablj^  lost,  as  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  king.  Now,  as 
upon  this  audience,  in  his  Gascon  imagi- 
nation, depended  his  future  life,  he  saluted 
Aramis  and  Porthos  politely,  declaring 
that  he  woidd  not  resume  the  game  until 
he  should  be  prepared  to  play  with  them  on 
more  equal  terms ;  and  he  went  and  took 
his  place  near  the  cord  and  in  the  gallery. 

Unfortunately  for  D'Artag-nan,  among 
th(;  spectators  was  one  of  his  eminence's 
guards,  who,  still  irritated  by  the  defeat 
of  his  companions,  which  had  liappened 
only  the  day  before,  had  pi-omised  himst^lf 
to  seize  tlu^  fii-st  <)i)poi-tunity  of  avenging 
it.  He  believed  this  opportunity  was  now 
come,  and  addressing  his  neighbor — 
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"  It  is  not  astonishing-,"  said  he,  "that 
that  young-  man  should  be  afraid  of  a 
ball ;  he  is  doubtless  a  musketeer  appren- 
tice." 

D'Artag-nan  turned  round  as  if  a  ser- 
pent had  stung-  him,  and  fixed  his  e3^es 
intensely  upon  the  g-uard  who  had  just 
made  this  insolent  speech. 

"  Pardieu  !  "  resumed  the  latter,  twist- 
ing- his  mustache,  ''look  at  me  as  long-  as 
you  like,  my  little  g-entleman,  I  have  said 
what  I  have  said." 

"  And  as  since  that  which  you  have  said 
is  too  clear  to  require  any  explanation," 
replied  D'Artag-nan  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  beg- 
jow.  will  follow  me." 

"And  when?"  asked  the  guard,  with 
the  same  jeering-  air. 

"Immediately,  if  you  please." 

"  And  you  know  who  I  am,  without 
doubt  ?  " 

"  I  !  no,  I  assvire  jgw.  I  am  completely 
ig-norant ;  nor  does  it  much  concern  me." 

"  You're  in  the  wrong  there  ;  for  if  3-ou 
knew  my  name,  perhaps  you  would  not 
])e  in  such  a  hurry." 

"What  is  your  name,  then  ?  " 

"Bernajoux,  at  your  service." 

"  Well,  then,  Monsieur  Bernajoux,"  said 
D'Artagnan  quietly,  "  I  will  Avait  for  you 
at  the  door." 

"Go  on,  monsieur,  I  will  follow  you." 

"  Do  not  appear  to  be  in  a  hurry,  mon- 
sieur, so  as  to  cause  it  to  be  observed  that 
we  g-o  out  together;  you  must  be  aware 
that  for  that  which  we  have  in  hand  com- 
pany would  be  inconvenient." 

"That's  true,"'  «aid  tlie  guard,  aston- 
ished that  his  name  had  not  produced 
more  effect  upon  the  young-  man. 

In  fact,  tlic  name  of  Bernajoux  was 
known  to  (Herybody,  D'Artag-nan  alone 
excei)ted,  ]ierhaps ;  for  it  was  one  of  tliose 
wliicli  ligured  most  frequently  in  thtulaily 
brawls 'which  all  the  edicts  of  the  cai-dinal 
had  not  been  able  to  repress. 

Porthos  and  Araniis  were  so  engaged 
with  their  game,  and  Athos  was  watcliing 
them  with  so  much  attention,  that  lliey 
(lid  not  v\v\\  perceive  tlieir  young  coni- 
panion  go  out,  who,  as  lie  had  told  his 
eminence's  guard  he  would,  .stopped  out- 
side the  dooi";  an  instant  aft(T,  the  guard 


descended.  As  D'Artagnan. had  no  time 
to  lose,  on  account  of  the  audience  of  the 
king-,  which  was  fixed  for  mid-day,  he 
cast  his  eyes  around,  and  seeing-  that  the 
street  was  empty — 

"  Ma  foi!'''  said  he  to  his  adversary, 
"it  is  fortunate  for  you,  althougii  your 
name  is  Bernajoux,  to  have  only  to  deal 
with  an  apprentice  musketeer;  nevermind, 
be  content,  I  will  do  my  best. — Guard  I  " 

"But,"  said  he  whom  D'Artagnan 
thus  provoked,  "it  appears  to  me  that 
this  place  is  very  ill-chosen,* and  that  we 
should  be  better  behind  the  Abbey  St. 
Germain  or  in  the  Pre-aux-Clercs." 

"What  you  say  is  ver^^  sensible,"  re- 
plied D'Artag-nan;  "but,  unfortunately, 
I  have  ver^^  little  time  to  spare,  having- 
an  appointment  at  twelve  precisely. 
Guard  !   then,  monsieur,  g-uard  I  " 

Bernajoux  was  not  a  man  to  have  such 
a  compliment  paid  to  him  twice.  In  an 
instant  his  sword  glittered  in  his  hand, 
and  he  spi-ang  upon  his  adversar}^  whom, 
from  his  youth,  he  hoped  to  intimidate. 

But  D'Artag-nan  had  on  the  preceding 
da}^  gone  throug-h  his  apprenticeship. 
Fresh  sharpened  by  his  victor}^  full  of 
the  hopes  of  future  favor,  he  was  resolved 
not  to  g-ive  back  a  step;  so  the  two  swordg 
were  crossed  close  to  the  hilts,  and  as 
D'Artagnan  stood  firm,  it  was  his  adver- 
sary who  made  the  retreating:  step :  but 
D'Artagnan  seized  the  moment  at  which, 
in  this  movement,  the  SAvord  of  Bernajoux 
deviated  from  the  line ;  he  freed  liis  wea])- 
on,  made  a  lunge,  and  touched  his  advei-- 
sai-y  on  the  shoulder.  D'Artagnan  im- 
mediately made  a  step  backward  and 
i-aised  his  sword  ;  but  Bernajoux  cried 
out  that  it  Avas  nt)thing,  and  i-ushing 
blindly  upon  him.  al)solutely  spit  ted  him- 
self upon  D'Aitagnan's  sword.  As,  how- 
cA'cr,  he  did  not  fall,  as  h(>  did  not  declare 
himself  conquered,  hut  oidy  broke  away 
toAvard  the  hotel  of  i\I.  de  TriMuouille,  in 
whose  ser\i('(>  he  had  a  relation,  D'Artag-- 
nan  Avas  ig-n(u-ant  of  tlu^  seriousness  of  tlie 
last  Avound  his  adverary  had  received, 
pressed  him  warudy.  and  witlmut  doubt 
Avould  soon  ha\"e  completed  his  Avork  Avitli 
a  third  l)low.  Avhen  the  noise  which  arose 
fi-oni    the  street  being  heard   in  tiie  ten- 
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nis-court,  two  of  the  friends  of  the 
gnard,  who  had  seen  him  go  out  after 
exchanging-  some  words  with  D'Artag- 
nan,  rushed,  sword  in  hand,  from  the 
court,  and  fell  upon  the  conqueror. 
But  Athos,  Porthos  and  Aramis  quick- 
ly appeared  in  their  turn,  and  the  mo- 
ment the  two  guards  attacked  their 
young  companion,  drove  them  hack. 
Bernajoux  now  fell,  and  as  the  guards 
were  only  two  against  four,  they  hegan  to 
cry,  ' '  To  the  rescue  !  the  hotel  de  Tre- 
mouille  !  "  At  these  cries,  all  who  were  in 
the  hotel  rushed  out,  falling  upon  the  four 
companions,  who,  on  their  side,  cried 
aloud,  "To  the  rescue  !  musketeers  !  ■' 

This  cry  was  generally  attended  to  ;  for 
the  musketeers  were  known  to  be  enemies 
to  the  cardinal,  and  were  beloved  on  ac- 
count of  the  hatred  they  bore  to  his  ene- 
mies. Thus  the  guards  of  other  companies 
than  those  which  belonged  to  the  Red  Duke, 
as  Aramis  had  called  him,  in  general,  in 
these  quarrels  took  part  Avith  the  king's 
musketeers.  Of  three  guards  of  the  com- 
pany of  M.  Dessessart,  who  were  passing, 
two  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  four 
companions,  while  the  other  ran  toward 
the  hotel  of  M.  de  Treville,  crying: — "To 
the  rescue  I  musketeers  !  to  the  rescue  !'' 
As  usual,  this  hotel  was  full  of  soldiers  of 
this  corps,  who  hastened  to  the  succor  of 
their  comrades ;  the  melee  became  gen- 
eral, but  strength  was  on  the  side  of  the 
musketeers ;  the  cardinal's  guards  and 
M.  de  la  Treraouille's  people  retreated 
into  the  hotel,  the  doors  of  which  they 
closed  just  in  time  to  prevent  their  ene- 
mies from  entering  with  them.  As  to  the 
wounded  man,  he  had  been  taken  in  at 
once,  and,  as  we  have  said,  in  a  very  bad 
state. 

Excitement  was  at  its  height  among 
the  muskcteiM's  and  th<!ir  allies,  and  they 
even  b<'gan  to  deliberate  whether  they 
should  not  set  fire  to  the  hotel  to  punish 
the  insolence  of  M.  d(i  la  Tremouille's  do- 
mestics, in  daring  to  make  a  sortie  upon 
the  king's  musketeers.  The  proposition 
had  been  made,  and  received  with  enthu- 
siasm, wlicri  fortunately  eleven  o'clock 
struck  ;  D'Artagnan  and  liis  companions 
remembered  their  audience,  and  as  they 


would  very  much  have  regretted  that  such 
a  feat  should  be  performed  without  them;, 
they  succeeded  in  quieting  their  coadju- 
tors. The  latter  contented  themselves 
with  hurling  some  paving  stones  against 
the  gates,  but  the  gates  were  too  strong  ; 
they  then  grew  tired  of  the  sport;  be- 
sides, those  who  must  be  considered  as  the 
leaders  of  the  enterprise  had  quitted  the 
group  and  were  making  their  way  toward 
the  hotel  of  M.  de  Treville,  who  was  wait- 
ing for  them,  already  informed  of  this.  | 
fresh  disturbance.  ' 

"Quick,  to  the  Louvre,"  said  he,  "to 
the  Louvre  without  losing-  an  instant,  and 
let  us  endeavor  to  see  the  king  before  he 
is  prejudiced  by  the  cardinal :  we  will  de- 
scribe the  thing  to  him  as  a  consequence 
of  the  affair  of  yesterday,  and  the  two 
will  pass  off  together." 

M.  de  Treville,  accomjjanied  b}'  his  four 
young  men,  directed  his  course  toward  the 
Louvre  ;  but  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  captain  of  the  musketeers,  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  king  was  gone  stag-hunt- 
ing in  the  forest  of  St.  Germain.  M.  de 
Treville  required  this  intelligence  to  be 
repeated  to  him  twice,  and  each  time  his 
companions  saw  his  brow  become  darker. 

"Had  his  majesty,"  asked  he,  "any 
intention  of  holding  this  hunting  partj'' 
yesterday?" 

"ISo,  your  excellency,"'  replied  the  valet 
de  chambre,  "  the  grand  veneur  came  this 
morning  to  inform  him  that  he  had 
marked  down  a  stag.  He,  at  first,  an- 
swered that  he  would  not  go,  but  could 
not  resist  his  love  of  sport,  and  set  out 
after  dinner." 

"  Has  tlie  king  seen  the  cardinal  ?  "" 
asked  M.  de  Treville. 

"Most  probably  he  has,"  replied  the 
valet  de  chambre,  "for  I  saw  the  horses 
harnessed  to  his  eminence's  carriage  this 
moi-ning,  and  when  I  asked  where  he  was 
going,  I  was  told  to  St.  Germain." 

"  He  is  beforehand  with  us,"  said  M.  de 
Treville.  "  Gentlemen,  I  will  see  the  king 
this  evening ;  but  as  to  y3U,  I  do  not  ad- 
vise you  to  risk  doing  so." 

This  advice  Avas  too  reasonal)l<',  and, 
moreover,  came  from  a  man  who  knew  the 
king    too   well,  to   allow  the  four  young 
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men  to  dispute  it.  M.  de  Treville  recom- 
mended them  each  to  retire  to  his  apart- 
ment, and  wait  for  news  from  him. 

On  entering-  his  hotel,  M.  de  Treville 
thoug-ht  it  best  to  he  first  in  making-  the 
complaint.  He  sent  one  of  his  servants  to 
M.  de  la  Tremouille  with  a  letter,  in  which 
he  beg-g-ed  of  him  to  eject  the  cardinal's 
g-uards  from  his  house,  and  to  reprimand 
his  people  for  their  audacit}^  in  making- 
sortie  ag-ainst  the  king-'s  musketeers. 
*But  M.  de  la  Tremouille,  already  preju- 
diced by  his  esquire,  whose  relation,  as 
we  already  know,  Bernajoux  was,  replied 
that  it  was  neither  for  M.  de  Treville 
nor  the  musketeers  to  complain,  but  on 
the  contrary  he,  whose  people  the  muske- 
teers had  assaulted  and  whose  hotel  they 
had  endeavored  to  bvu^n.  Now,  as  the  de- 
bate between  these  two  nobles  mig-ht  last 
a  long-  time,  each  becoming-,  naturally, 
more  firm  in  his  own  opinion,  M.  de  Tre- 
ville thoug-ht  of  an  expedient  which  mig-ht 
terminate  it  quietly ;  which  was  to  g-o 
himself  to  M.  de  la  Tremouille. 

He  repaired,  then,  immediately  to  his 
hotel,  and  caused  himself  to  be  announced. 

The  two  nobles  saluted  each  other  po- 
litely, for  if  no  friendship  existed  between 
them,  there  was  at  least  esteem.  Both 
were  men  of  courag-e  and  honor  ;  and  as 
M.  de  la  Tremouille,  a  Protestant,  and 
seeing-  the  king-  seldom,  was  of  no  part}-, 
he  did  not,  in  g-eneral,  carry  any  bias  into 
his  social  relations.  This  time,  however, 
his  address,  althoug-h  polite,  was  colder 
than  usual. 

''Monsieur!  "  said  M.  de  Treville,  "we 
fancy  that  we  have  each  cause  to  com- 
plain of  tli<^  other,  and  I  am  come  to  en- 
deavor to  clear  14)  tliis  all'air." 

"  I  have  no  objection,"  replied  M.  de  la 
Tremouille,  "  but  I  warn  you  that  I  have 
inquired  w(^ll  into  it,  and  all  the  fault  lies 
with  your  musk<'teers." 

"  You  are  too  just  .and  reasonable  a  man, 
monsieur  I  "  said  De  Tnnille,  "  not  to  ac- 
cept the  proposal  I  am  about  to  make  to 
you." 

"  Make  i1,  nionsitMir.      1   am  ;it  tent  i\f." 

"How  is  M.  I*>('ni:i  joiix.  Vdui-  csciuirc's 
rclMiion  ?  " 

"  Wliy,  nionsicui-,  vec^-  ill,   jti(h'(>(l  !     In 


addition  to  the  sword  thrust  in  his  arm, 
which  is  not  dangerous,  he  has  received 
another  rig-ht  through  his  lung's,  of  which 
the  doctor  speaks  xevy  unfavorably." 

"  But  is  the  wounded  man  sensible  ?  " 

"Perfectly." 

'•  Can  he  speak  ?  " 

"With  difficulty,  but  he  can  speak." 

•  •  Well,  monsieur,  let  us  g-o  to  him  ;  let 
us  adjure  him,  in  the  name  of  the  God 
before  whom  he  is  called  upon,  perhaps 
quickly,  to  appear,  to  speak  the  truth.  I 
will  take  him  for  judg-e  in  his  own  cause, 
monsieur,  and  will  believe  what  he  will 
say." 

M.  de  la  Tremouille  reflected  for  an  in- 
stant, then,  as  it  was  difficult  to  make  a 
more  reasonable  proposal,  agreed  to  it. 

Both  descended  to  the  chamber  in  which 
the  wounded  man  lay.  The  latter,  on  see- 
ing these  two  noble  lords  who  came  to  visit 
him,  endeavored  to  raise  himself  up  in  his 
bed,  but  he  was  too  weak,  and,  exhausted 
by  the  effort,  he  fell  back  again  almost 
insensible. 

M.  de  la  Tremouille  approached  him 
and  made  him  respire  some  salts,  which 
recalled  him  to  life.  Then  M.  de  Treville 
unwilling  that  it  should  be  thought  that 
he  had  influenced  tlio  wounded  man,  re- 
quested M.  de  la  Tremouille  to  interrogate 
him  himself. 

That  which  M.  de  Treville  had  foreseen 
happened.  Placed  between  life  and  death, 
as  Bernajoux  was,  he  had  no  idea  for  a 
moment  of  concealing  the  truth ;  and  he 
described  to  the  two  nobles  the  affair  ex- 
actly as  it  had  passed. 

This  was  all  that  M.  deTrevilkMvanted  ; 
he  wished  Bernajoux  a  speedy  recovery, 
took  leave  of  M.  dela  TremoJiille,  rt^lnnu'd 
to  his  hotel,  and  immediately  s(Mit  word  lo 
the  four  friends  that  lieawaited  llicir com- 
pany to  dinner. 

M.  de  Tt-cville  received  vei-,\-  gootl  coin- 
]);niy,  (jnite  anti-cardinalist.  thongli.  It 
may  easily  be  undci-stoi^l.  Iherefore,  that 
t  lie  cdiiN  iMsat  ion,  diiiin.i;'  t  lie  Avhole  of  din- 
nei-,  turned  upon  the  two  eliecks  that  liis 
eminenc-e's  guanls  tiad  received.  Now,  as 
D'Artagnan  liad  been  the  hero  of  lliese 
two  fights,  it  was  upon  liini  that  all  tli(^ 
felieitations    fell,    which   Athos.    ]N)r1hos, 
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and  Aramis  abandoned  to  him ;  not  only 
as  g'ood  comrades,  but  as  men  who  had  so 
often  had  their  turn  that  they  could  very 
well  afford  him  his. 

Toward  six  o'clock,  M,  de  Treville  an- 
nounced that  it  was  time  to  g-o  to  the 
Louvre;  but  as  the  hour  of  audience 
granted  by  his  majesty  was  i^ast,  instead 
of  claiming-  the  entree  by  the  back-stairs, 
he  placed  himself  with  the  four  young-  men 
in  the  antechamber.  The  king-  was  not 
yet  returned  from  hunting-.  Our  young- 
men  had  been  waiting-  about  half  an  hour, 
mingled  with  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  when 
all  the  doors  were  thrown  open  and  his 
majesty  was  announced. 

At  this  announcement,  D'Artagnan  felt 
himself  tremble  to  the  very  marrow  of  his 
bones.  The  instant  which  was  about  to 
follow  would,  in  all  probability,  decide  his 
future  life.  His  e^-^es,  therefore,  were  fixed 
in  a  sort  of  agony  upon  the  door  through 
which  the  king  would  pass. 

Louis  XIII.  appeared,  walking  fast ;  he 
was  in  hunting  costume,  covered  with  dust, 
wearing  large  boots,  and  had  a  whip  in  his 
hand.  At  the  first  glance,  D'Artagnan 
judged  that  the  mind  of  the  king  was 
stormy. 

This  disposition,  \isible  as  it  w^as  in  his 
majesty,  did  not  prevent  the  courtiers  from 
ranging  themselves  upon  his  passage.  In 
royal  antechambers,  it  is  better  to  be 
looked  upon  with  an  angry  eye  than  not 
to  be  looked  upon  at  all.  The  three  mus- 
keteers, therefore,  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
a  step  forward  ;  D'Artagnan,  on  the  con- 
trary, remained  concealed  behind  them; 
but  although  the  king  knew  Athos,  Por- 
thos,  and  Aramis  personally,  he  passed 
before  them  without  speaking  or  looking 
— indeed,  as  if  lie  had  never  seen  them 
before.  As  for  M.  de  Treville,  when  the 
eyes  of  the  king  fell  upon  him,  he  sus- 
tained the  look  with  so  much  firmness, 
that  it  was  the  king  who  turned  aside; 
after  which  liis  majesty,  gi-iinibiing,  en- 
tered liis  apartment. 

''Matters  go  but  badly,"  said  Athos, 
smiling:  "and  vv(!  shall  not  be  made 
knights  of  Uk;  order  this  time." 

"Wait  here  ten  minutes,"  said  M.  de 
Trevillo  :  "and  if,  at  tin;  expiration  of  ten 


minutes,  you  do  not  see  me  come  out,  re- 
turn to  my  hotel,  for  it  will  be  useless  for 
you  to  wait  for  nie  longer." 

The  four  young  men  waited  ten  minutes, 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  twenty  minutes  ;  and, 
seeing  that  M.  de  Treville  did  not  return, 
went  awa^^  very  uneasy  as  to  what  was 
going  to  happen. 

M.  de  Treville  entered  the  king's  closet 
boldly,  and  found  his  majesty  in  a  very 
ill  humor,  seated  on  a  fauteuil,  beating- 
his  boot  with  the  handle  of  his  whip ; 
which,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  ask- 
ing, with  the  greatest  coolness,  after  his 
majesty's  health. 

"Bad  !  monsieur — bad  !  je  in'ennuief" 
(I  grow  weary.) 

This  was,  in  fact,  the  worst  complaint 
of  Louis  XIIL,  who  would  sometimes  take 
one  of  his  courtiers  to  a  window,  and  say, 
"  Monsieur  So-and-so,  ennuyons-nous  en- 
semble.''^    (Let  us  weary  one  another.) 

"  How  !  your  majesty  is  becoming  dull ! 
Have  you  not  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase  to-day?  " 

"A  fine  pleasure,  indeed,  monsieur! 
Upon  my  soul,  everything  degenerates ; 
and  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  the  game 
leaves  no  scent,  or  the  dogs  that  have  no 
noses.  We  started  a  stag  of  ten-tine ;  we 
chased  him  for  six  hours,  and  when  he  was 
near  being  taken — when  St.  Simon  was 
already  f)utting  his  horn  to  his  mouth  to 
sound  the  halctli — crack,  all  the  pack  takes 
the  wrong  scent,  and  sets  off  after  a  two- 
tine.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  give  up  hunt- 
ing, as  I  have  given  up  hawking.  Ah  !  I 
am  an  unfortunate  king.  Monsieur  de  Tre- 
ville !  I  had  but  one  gerfalcon,  and  he 
died  the  day  before  yesterday." 

"Indeed,  sire,  I  enter  into  3'our  anno}'- 
ance  perft>ctly :  the  misfoi-tune  is  great ; 
but  I  think  you  have  still  a  good  number 
of  falcons,  sparrow-hawks,  and  tiercets." 

'•And  not  a  man  to  instruct  them. 
Falconers  are  declining ;  I  know  no  one 
but  myself  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
noble  art  of  venery.  After  me  it  will  be 
all  over,  and  people  will  hunt  with  gins, 
snares,  and  traps.  If  I  had  but  the  time 
to  form  pupils  !  but  there  is  M.  le  Cardi- 
nal always  at  hand,  who  does  not  leave 
me  a  moment's  repose ;  who  talks  to  me 
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perpetually  about  Spain,  about  Austria, 
about  Eng-land  !  Ah  !  d  propos  of  M.  le 
Cardinal,  Monsieur  de  Treville,  I  am  vexed 
with  you." 

This  was  the  place  at  which  M.  de  Tre- 
ville waited  for  the  king.  He  knew  the 
king-  of  old,  and  he  kne^v  that  all  these 
complaints  were  but  a  preface — a  sort  of 
excitation  to  encourage  himself — and  that 
he  had  now  come  to  his  point  at  last. 

"And  in  what  have  I  been  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  displease  your  majesty?"  asked 
M.  de  Treville,  feigning-  the  most  profound 
astonishment. 

"Is  it  thus  you  perform  3'our  charge, 
monsieur  ?"  continued  the  king,  without 
directly  replying  to  De  Treville 's  question: 
"  is  it  for  this  I  name  you  captain  of  my 
musketeers,  that  they  should  assassinate 
a  man,  disturb  a  whole  quarter,  and  en- 
deavor to  set  fire  to  Paris,  without  your 
saying  a  word  ?  But  yet,"  continued  the 
king,  "  without  doubt,  my  haste  accuses 
you  wrongfully  ;  without  doubt  the  rioters 
are  in  prison,  and  you  come  to  tell  me 
justice  is  done." 

"Sire,"  replied  M.  de  Treville,  calmly, 
"  I  come  to  demand  it  of  you." 

"And  against  whom,  pray  ?"  cried  the 
king. 

"Against  calumniators,"  said  M.  de 
Trevill(^ 

"  Ah  I  this  is  something  new,"  replied 
the  king.  "Will  you  tell  me  that  your 
three  d  amned  musketeers,  Athos,  Porthos 
and  Aramis,  and  your  cadet  from  Beam, 
have  not  fallen,  like  so  many  furies,  upon 
))oor  Bei-najoux,  and  have  not  maltreated 
him  in  such  a  fashion  that  probably  by 
this  time  he  is  dead  ?  Will  you  tell  me 
that  tliey  did  not  lay  siege  to  the  hotel  of 
tlie  Due  de  la  TremouiUe,  and  that  they 
did  not  endeavor  to  burn  it  ? — which  would 
not,  j)erhaps,  have  been  agreatmisfoi-tune 
in  tiuK?  of  wai",  stMMiig  that  it  is  nothing 
but  a  nest  of  Huguenots;  but  whicli  is.  in 
tim(^  of  peace,  a  frightful  example.  Tell 
me,  now — can  yon  deny  all  this  ?  " 

"  And  who  has  tohl  yon  this  line  stoi-y. 
sire?"  asked  De  TreviHe,  (|ni('1ly. 

"  Who  has  told  inc  this  line  slory.  mon- 
sieur? Who  should  it.  he  hut  him  who 
watchfs  whilr   1  .sU'cp,  wlio   l.ilxo-s  wliilc  1 


amuse  mj^self,  who  conducts  everj^thing 
at  home  and  abroad — in  Europe  as  well  as 
in  France?" 

"  Your  majesty  must  speak  of  God, 
without  doubt,"  said  M.  de  Treville;  "for 
I  know  no  one  but  God  that  can  be  so  far 
above  your  majesty." 

"  No,  monsieur;  I  speak  of  the  prop  of 
the  state — of  my  only  servant — of  my  only 
friend — of  M.  le  Cardinal." 

"  His  eminence  is  not  his  holiness,  sire." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that,  mon- 
sieur? " 

"  That  it  is  onl^-  the  pope  that  is  infal- 
lible, and  that  this  infallibilitj'  does  not 
extend  to  the  cardinals." 

"  You  mean  to  say  that  he  deceives  me 
—you  mean  to  say  that  he  betrays  me  ? 
You  accuse  him,  then?  Come,  speak — 
confess  freely  that  you  accuse  him  !  " 

"No,  sire;  but  I  say  that  he  deceives 
himself ;  I  say  that  he  is  ill-informed ;  I 
say  that  he  has  hastilj^  accused  your 
majesty's  musketeers,  toward  whom  he 
is  unjust,  and  that  he  has  not  obtained  his 
information  from  good  sources." 

"  The  accusation  comes  from  M.  de  la 
TremouiUe — from  the  duke  himself.  What 
do  you  answer  to  that  ?  " 

"I  might  answer,  sire,  that  he  is  too 
deejjly  interested  in  the  qiu'stion  to  be  a 
very  impartial  evidence;  but  so  far  from 
that,  sire,  I  know  the  duke  to  be  a  loyal 
gentleman,  and  I  refer  the  matter  to  him 
— but  upon  one  condition,  sire." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  It  is,  that  your  majesty  will  make  him 
come  here,  will  interrogate  liim  yourself, 
tete-a-tete,  without  witnesses,  and  tliat  I 
shall  see  your  maj(>sty  assoon  as  yon  havt> 
seen  the  duke." 

"  What  then  I  and  yi>n  will  be  bound," 
cried  the  king,  "by  what  M.  de  la  Tre- 
mouiUe shall  say  ?  " 

"  Y<\s,  sii-e." 

"You  will  abide  hy  his  judgment  ?" 

"Doubtless.  1  will." 

'*  And  you  will  submit  to  the  reparation 
he  may  i-eciuire  ?  " 

"Certainly." 

"La  Chesnaye!"  cried  the  king;  "  l^a 
Chesnaye  !  " 

Loms  Xlll.'s  eonlldential  valet decham- 
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bre,  who  never  left  the  door,  entered  in 
reply  to  the  call. 

"La  Chesnaye,"  said  the  king-,  ''let 
some  one  go  instantl^^  and  find  M.  de  la 
Tremouille ;  I  wish  to  speak  with  him  this 
evening-." 

"Your  majesty  gives  me  your  word 
that  you  will  not  see  any  one  between  M. 
de  la  Tremouille  and  me  ?  " 

"  Nobody — by  the  word  of  a  gentle- 
man." 

"  To-morrow  then,  sire  ?  " 

"To-morrow,  monsieur." 

"  At  what  o'clock,  please  your  majesty?" 

"  At  whatsoever  time  you  like." 

"  But  I  should  be  afraid  of  awakening- 
your  majesty,  if  I  came  too  early." 

' '  Awaken  me  !  Do  you  think  I  ever 
sleep,  then  ?  I  sleep  no  longer,  monsieur. 
I  sometimes  dream,  that's  all.  Come, 
then,  as  early  as  you  like  —  at  seven 
o'clock ;  but  beware,  if  you  and  your 
musketeers  are  guilty." 

"  If  my  musketeers  are  g-uilty,  sire,  the 
guilty  shall  be  placed  in  your  majesty's 
hands,  who  will  dispose  of  them  at  3^our 
good  pleasure.  Does  your  majesty  re- 
quire anything  further  ?  Speak,  I  am 
ready  to  obey." 

"No,  monsieur,  no;  I  am  not  called 
Louis  the  Just  without  reason.  To- 
morrow, then,  monsieur — to-morrow." 

"  Till  then,  God  preserve  your  maj- 
esty." 

However  ill  the  king-  might  sleep,  M.  de 
Treville  slept  still  worse ;  he  had  ordered 
his  three  musketeers  and  their  companion 
to  be  with  him  at  half -past  six  m  the 
morning.  He  took  tliem  with  him,  with- 
out encouraging  them  or  promising  them 
anything,  and  without  concealing  from 
them  that  th(ur  favor,  and  even  his  own, 
depended  upon  this  cast  of  the  dice. 

Wh(!n  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  back- 
stairs, h(!  dcisired  them  to  wait.  If  tlie 
king  was  still  irritated  ag-ainst  them, 
th(!y  would  depart  without  being  seen  ; 
if  the  king-  consented  to  see  them,  they 
would  only  luive  to  be  calhul. 

On  arriving  at  the  king's  private  anlc- 
chamber,  M.  de  Treville  found  La  Ch(;s- 
tiaye,  who  infonncMl  him  tliat  they  liad 
not  b(!en  able  to  lind  M.  de  la  Ti-cincjuillc 


on  the  preceding-  evening-  at  his  hotel, 
that  he  came  in  too  late  to  present  him- 
self at  the  Louvre,  that  he  had  only  that 
moment  arrived,  and  that  he  was  then 
with  the  king. 

This  circumstance  pleased  M.  de  Tre- 
ville much,  as  he  thus  became  certain 
that  no  foreign  suggestion  could  insinuate 
itself  between  M.  de  la  Tremouille's  dep- 
osition and  himself. 

In  fact,  ten  minutes  had  scarcely  passed 
away,  when  the  door  of  the  king's  closet 
opened,  and  M.  de  Treville  saw  M.  de 
la  Tremouille  come  out;  the  duke  came 
straight  up  to  him,  and  said  : 

"  M.  de  Treville,  his  majesty  has  just 
sent  for  me  in  order  to  inquire  respecting- 
the  circumstances  which  took  place  yes- 
terday at  my  hotel.  I  have  told  him  the 
truth,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  fault  lay 
with  my  people,  and  that  I  w^as  ready  to 
offer  you  my  excuses.  Since  I  have  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  you,  I  beg-  you  to 
receive  them,  and  to  consider  me  always 
as  one  of  your  friends." 

"  Monsieur  le  Due,"  said  M.  de  Treville, 
"  I  was  confident  of  your  loyalty,  that  I 
required  no  other  defender  before  his 
majesty  than  j^ourself.  I  find  that  I 
have  not  been  mistaken,  and  I  am  grati- 
fied to  think  that  there  is  still  one  man 
in  France  of  whom  may  be  said,  without 
disappointment,  what  I  have  said  of 
you." 

"  That's  well  said,"  said  the  king,  who 
had  heard  all  these  compliments  throug-h 
the  open  door  ;  "  only  tell  him,  Treville,. 
since  he  wishes  to  be  considered  as  your 
fr-iend,  that  I  also  wish  to  be  one  of  his^ 
but  he  neg-lects  me  ;  that  it  is  nearly  three 
years  since  I  have  seen  him,  and  that  I 
never  do  see  him  unless  I  send  for  him. 
Tell  him  all  this  for  me,  for  these  are 
things  which  a  king  cannot  say  himself.'* 

"Thanks,  sire,  tlianks,""  said  M.  de  la 
Tremouille;  "but  your  majesty  may  be 
assured  tliat  it  is  not  those — I  do  not 
speak  of  M.  de  Treville— that  it  is  not 
those  wliom  yoiii-  inajcvsty  sees  at  all 
iiours  of  the  day  that  are  the  most 
devoted  to  you." 

"Ah  !  you  heard  what  I  said  ?  so  much 
t  h<'   better,  duke,  so   nuich   the  better," 
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said  the  king",  advancing  toward  the  door. 
''Ah!  that's  you,  Treville.  Where  are 
your  musketeers?  I  told  you  the  day 
before  yesterday  to  bring-  them  with  you, 
why  have  you  not  done  so  ?  " 

"  They  are  below,  sire,  and  with  your 
permission  La  Chesnaye  will  tell  them  to 
come  up." 

"Yes,  yes,  let  them  come  up  immedi- 
ately ;  it  is  nearly  eight  o'clock,  and  at 
nine  I  expect  a  visit.  Go,  Monsieur  le 
Due,  and  return  often.  Come  in,  Tre- 
ville." 

The  duke  bowed  and  retired.  At  the 
moment  he  opened  the  door,  the  three 
musketeers  and  D'Artagnan,  conducted 
by  La  Chesnaye,  appeared  at  the  top  of 
the  staircase. 

"  Come  in,  my  braves,"  said  the  king, 
"come  in;   I  am  going  to  scold  you." 

The  musketeers  advanced,  bowing, 
D'Artagnan  following  closely  behind 
them. 

"  How  the  devil !  "  continued  the  king, 
"seven  of  his  eminence's  guards  placed 
hors  de  combat  by  you  four  in  two 
days  !  That's  too  many,  gentlemen,  too 
many  !  If  you  go  on  so,  his  eminence  will 
be  forced  to  renew  his  company  in  three 
weeks,  and  I  to  put  the  edicts  in  force 
in  all  their  rigor.  One,  now  and  then, 
I  don't  say  much  about ;  but  seven  in 
two  days,  I  repeat,  it  is  too  many,  it  is 
far  too  many  !  " 

"  Therefore,  sire,  your  majesty  sees 
that  they  are  come  quite  contrite  and 
repentant  to  offer   you  their  excuses." 

"  Quite  contrite;  and  repentant  !  Hem  !" 
said  the  king,  "  I  place  no  confidence  in 
their  hypocr-itical  faces  ;  in  particular, 
th(!re  is  one  yonder  of  a  Gascon  look. 
Come  hither,  monsieur." 

D'Artagnan.  who  understood  that  i1 
was  to  liim  this  coiupiiment  was  ad- 
dressed, approaclied,  assiiiniiig  a  most 
depn^cating  air. 

"Why,  you  told  mc  lie  was  a  young 
nviu?  This  is  a  l)ov,  Ti-cvillc.  a  mere 
hoy  !  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  was  he 
who  b(;stow('d  that  sevens  thrust  upon 
.Iiissac?  And  11u)se  two  ('(jiially  line 
thiMists  upon  Bernajoux  ?  '" 

"Truly!" 


''Without  reckoning,"  said  Athos, 
"  that  if  he  had  not  rescued  me  from 
the  hands  of  Cahusac,  I  should  not  now 
have  the  honor  of  making  my  very  humble 
reverences  to  your  majesty." 

"  Why  this  Bearnais  is  a  very  devil ! 
Ventre-saint-gris  !  Monsieur  de  Treville, 
as  the  king  my  father  would  have  said. 
But  at  this  sort  of  work,  many  doublets 
must  be  slashed  and  many  swords  broken. 
Now  Gascons  are  always  poor,  are  they 
not  ?  " 

"  Sire,  I  can  assert  that  they  have 
hitherto  discovered  no  gold  mines  in  their 
mountains ;  though  the  Lord  owes  them 
this  miracle  in  recompense  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  supported  the  pretensions 
of  the  king,  your  father." 

"Which  is  to  say  that  the  Gascons 
made  a  king  of  me,  myself,  seeing  that 
I  am  my  father's  son,  is  it  not,  Treville  ? 
Well,  in  good  faith,  I  don't  say  nay  to  it. 
La  Chesnaye,  go  and  see  if,  by  rummag- 
ing all  my  pockets,  j'ou  can  find  forty 
pistoles ;  and  if  j^ou  can  find  them,  bring 
them  to  me.  And  now,  let  us  see,  young- 
man,  with  3'our  hand  upon  your  conscience, 
how  did  all  this  come  to  pass  ?  " 

D'Artagnan  related  the  adventure  of 
the  preceding  day  in  all  its  details :  how, 
not  having  been  able  to  sleep  for  the  joy 
he  felt  in  the  expectation  of  seeing-  his 
majesty,  he  had  gone  to  his  three  friends 
three  hours  before  the  hour  of  audience  : 
how  they  had  gone  together  to  the  fives- 
court,  and  how,  upon  the  fear  he  had 
manifested  of  receiving  a  ball  in  the  fac(>, 
he  had  been  jeeivd  at  by  Bernajoux.  wlio 
had  nearly  paid  for  his  jeer  with  his  life, 
and  M.  de  la  Tremouille,  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter,  with  the  loss  of  his 
hotel. 

"This  is  all  very  well,"  nuu'mured  tlie 
king:  '-yes,  this  is  just  tlie  account  tlu> 
duke  gave  me  of  the  alVair.  Poor  car- 
dinal !  seven  men  in  two  days,  and  those 
of  his  \{'\'y  liest  1  i)nt  that's  quite  enough, 
gent  Iciucn  ;  please  to  understand  tliat's 
enough  :  you  ha\"e  taken  your  revenge, 
for  the  Rue  Ferou,  and  cxcu  exceeded  it  ; 
yon  ought  to  he  satisfied." 

"  If  your  majesty  is  so."  said  Treville, 
"  we  are." 
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"Oh,  yes,  I  am,"  added  the  king-,  tak- 
ing- a  handful  of  g'okl  from  La  Chesnaye, 
and  putting-  it  into  the  hand  of  D'Artag-- 
nan.  "Here,"  said  he,  "  is  a  proof  of  my 
satisfaction." 

At  tliis  period,  the  ideas  of  pride  which 
are  in  fasliion  in  our  days  did  not  prevail. 
A  g-entleman  received,  from  hand  to  hand, 
money  from  the  king-,  and  was  not  the 
least  in  the  world  humiliated.  D'Artag-- 
nan  put  his  forty  pistoles  into  his  pocket 
without  2inj  scruple ;  on  the  contrary, 
thanking  his  majesty  g-reatly. 

"There,"  said  the  king-,  looking-  at  a 
clock,  "  there,  now,  as  it  is  half -past  eight, 
you  may  retire ;  for,  as  I  told  a^ou,  I  ex- 
pect some  one  at  nine.  Thanks  for  your 
devotedness,  g-entlemen.  I  may  continue 
to  rely  upon  it,  may  I  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir  !  "  cried  the  four  companions, 
with  one  voice,  "we  would  allow  ourselves 
to  be  cut  to  pieces  in  your  majest^-'s  ser- 
vice ! " 

"Well,  well,  but  keep  whole  :  that  will 
be  better,  and  jow  will  be  more  useful  to 
me.  Treville,"  added  the  king-,  in  a  low 
voice,  as  the  others  were  retiring,  "  as  you 
have  no  room  in  the  musketeers,  and  as 
we  have  besides  decided  that  a  noviciate 
is  necessary  before  entering  that  corps, 
place  this  young  man  in  the  company  of 
the  guards  of  M.  Dessessart,  your  brother- 
in-law.  Ah  !  Pardieu  !  I  enjoy  beforehand 
the  face  the  cardinal  will  make  ;  he  will  be 
furious  !  but  I  don't  care  ;  I  am  doing  what 
is  right." 

And  the  king  waved  his  hand  to  Tre- 
ville, who  left  him  and  rejoined  the  mus- 
keteers, whom  he  found  sharing  the  forty 
pistoles  with  D'Artagnan. 

And  the  cardinal,  as  his  majestj^  had 
said,  was  really  furious,  so  furious  that 
during  eight  days  he  absented  himself 
from  the  king's  play-table,  which  did  not 
I)revont  the  king  from  being  as  compla- 
cent to  him  as  possible,  or  whenever  he 
met  hiin  from  asking  in  the  kindest 
tone  : 

"Well,  Monsieur  llic  Cardinal,  how 
fares  it  with  that  poor  Jussac,  and  that 
poor  Bernajoiix  of  yours  ?  " 


CPAPTER  VII. 

THE   INTERIOR   OF    "THE   MUSKETEERS." 

When  D'Artagnan  was  out  of  the 
Louvre,  and  consulted  his  friends  upon 
the  use  he  had  best  make  of  his  share  of 
the  forty  pistoles,  Athos  advised  him  to 
order  a  good  repast  at  the  Pomme-de-Pin, 
Porthos  to  engage  a  lackey,  and  Aramis 
to  provide  himself  with  a  suitable  mis- 
tress. 

The  repast  was  carried  into  etfect  that 
very  day,  and  the  lackey  waited  at  the 
table.  The  repast  had  been  ordered  by 
Athos,  and  the  lackey  furnished  by 
Porthos.  He  was  a  Picard,  whom  the 
glorious  musketeer  had  picked  up  on  the 
bridge  De  la  Tournelle,  making  his  rounds 
and  spitting  in  the  water. 

Porthos  pretended  that  this  occupation 
was  a  proof  of  a  reflective  and  contem- 
plative organization,  and  he  had  brought 
him  away  without  any  other  recommenda- 
tion. The  noble  carriage  of  this  gentle- 
man, on  whose  account  he  believed  him- 
self to  be  engaged,  had  seduced  Planchet 
— that  was  the  name  of  the  Picard: — he 
felt  a  slight  disappointment,  however, 
when  he  saw  that  the  place  was  already 
taken  b}^  a  compeer  named  Mousqiieton, 
and  when  Porthos  signified  to  him  that 
the  state  of  his  household,  though  great, 
would  not  support  two  servants,  and  that 
he  must  enter  into  the  service  of  D'Artag- 
nan. Nevertheless,  when  he  waited  at  the 
dinner  given  by  his  master,  and  saw  him 
take  out  a  handful  of  gold  to  pay  for  it, 
he  believed  his  fortune  made,  and  returned 
thanks  to  Heaven  for  having  thrown  him 
into  the  service  of  such  a  Ci'oesus ;  he  pre- 
served this  opinion  even  after  the  feast, 
with  the  remnants  of  which  he  repaired 
his  long  abstinences.  But  when  in  the 
evening  he  made  his  master's  bed,  the 
chimi^ras  of  Planchet  faded  away.  The 
bed  was  the  only  one  in  the  apartments, 
which  consisted  of  an  antechamber  and  a 
bedroom.  Planchet  slept  in  the  ante- 
chamber upon  a  coverlet  taken  from  the 
bed  of  D'Artagnan,  and  which  D'Artag- 
nan from  that  time  made  shift  without. 

Athos,  on  his  part,  had  a  valet  whom 
he  had  trained  in  his  service  in  a  perfectly 
]->eculiar    rashion.    and     who    was   named 
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Grimaud.  He  was  very  taciturn,  this 
worthy  sig-nor.  Be  it  understood  we  are 
speaking-  of  Athos.  During-  the  five  or 
six  years  that  he  had  hved  in  the  strictest 
intimacy  with  his  companions,  Porthos 
and  Aramis,  they  could  remember  having 
often  seen  him  smile,  but  had  never  heard 
him  laugh.  His  words  were  brief  and  ex- 
pressive— conveying-  all  that  was  meant — 
and  no  more :  no  embellishments,  no  em- 
broidery, no  arabesques.  His  conversa- 
tion was  a  fact  without  any  episodes. 

Although  Athos  was  scarcely  thirty 
years  old,  and  was  of  g-reat  personal 
beaut3%  and  intelligence  of  mind,  no  one 
knew  that  he  had  ever  had  a  mistress. 
He  never  spoke  of  women.  He  certainly 
did  not  prevent  others  from  speaking"  of 
them  before  him,  although  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  this  kind  of  conversation,  in 
which  he  only  ming-led  by  bitter  words 
and  misanthropic  remarks,  was  perfectly 
disag-reeable  to  him.  His  reserve,  his 
roughness,  and  his  silence  made  almost  an 
old  man  of  him  ;  he  had  then,  in  order  not 
to  disturb  his  habits,  accustomed  Grimaud 
to  obey  him  upon  a  simple  gesture,  or  upon 
the  mere  movement  of  his  lips.  He  never 
spoke  to  him  but  upon  most  extraordinary 
occasions. 

Sometimes  Grimaud,  who  feared  his 
master  as  he  did  fire,  while  entertaining- 
a  strong:  attachment  to  his  person  and  a 
great  veneration  for  his  talents,  believed 
he  perfectly  understood  what  he  wanted, 
flew  to  execute  the  order  received,  and  did 
precisely  the  contrary.  Athos  then  slirug- 
ged  his  shoulders,  and  without  putting- 
hims(Mf  in  a  passion,  gav*'!  Grimaud  a  good 
thrasliing-.    On  these  days  lie  spolce  a  little. 

Porthos,  as  we  have  seen,  was  of  a 
character  exactly  opposite  to  tliat  of 
Athos  :  he  not  only  talked  mucli,  but  lie 
talked  loudly  ;  little  caring,  we  niiisl  ten- 
der him  that  Justice,  whether  anybody 
listened  to  liim  or  not ;  Ik^  talked  for  the 
pleasure  of  talking,  luid  for  the  pleasure 
of  h(;aring  himself  talk;  he  spoke  ujKin 
all  subjects  ex(^e|)t  t  he  sciences,  alleging, 
in  this  respect,  the  in\'«'terate  hat  rrd  he 
had  borne  to  the  learned  from  his  child- 
hood. He  had  not  so  noble  an  aii-  as 
Athos,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  infeii- 


ority  in  this  respect  had,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  intimacy,  often  rendered 
him  unjust  toward  that  gentleman,  whom 
he  endeavored  to  eclipse  by  his  splendid 
dress.  But  with  his  simple  musketeer's 
uniform  and  nothing-  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  threw  back  his  head  and  ad- 
vanced his  foot,  Athos  instantly  took  the 
place  which  was  his  due,  and  consigned 
the  ostentatious  Porthos  to  the  second 
rank.  Porthos  consoled  himself  by  filling- 
the  antechamber  of  M.  de  Treville  and  the 
guard-room  of  the  Louvre  with  the  ac- 
counts of  his  bonnes  fortunes,  of  which 
Athos  never  spoke,  and  at  the  present 
moment,  after,  having  passed  from  the 
noblesse  of  the  robe  to  the  noblesse  of  the 
sword,  from  the  lawyer's  dame  to  the 
baroness,  there  was  question  of  nothing- 
less  with  Porthos  than  a  foreign  princess, 
who  was  enormously  fond  of  him. 

An  old  proverb  says,  ''Like  master, 
like  man."  Let  us  pass  then  from  the 
valet  of  Athos  to  the  valet  of  Porthos, 
from  Grimaud  to  Mousqueton. 

Mousqueton  was  a  Norman,  whose 
pacific  name  of  Boniface  his  master  had 
changed  into  the  infinitely  more  sonorous 
one  of  Mousqueton.  He  had  entered  Por- 
thos's  service  upon  condition  that  he  should 
only  be  clothed  and  lodg-ed,  but  in  a  hand- 
some manner ;  he  claimed  but  two  houi's 
a  day  to  himself,  to  consecrate  to  an  em- 
ployment which  would  provide  for  liis 
other  wants.  Porthos  ag-reed  to  the  bar- 
gain ;  the  thing-  suited  him  wonderfully 
well.  He  had  doublets  for  Mousqueton 
cut  out  of  his  old  clothes  and  cast-o(f 
cloaks,  and  thanks  to  a  very  intelligent 
tailor,  who  made  his  clotlies  look  as  good 
as  new  by  turning-  them,  and  wliose  wife 
was  suspected  of  wishing- to  make  Porthos 
descend  from  his ai'istoci'at ic  habits.  ]Mous- 
(jueton  made  a  \'ery  gootl  ligui-e  when  at- 
tending on  his  mastei'. 

.As  for  Aramis,  of  whom  we  believe  we 
ha\(>  sullicient  l.\-  explained  the  chai-actci-. 
a  character  besiih's  which,  like  that  of  his 
comj)anions,  we  shall  be  able  to  follow  in 
its  development,  his  lacl<e\-  was  called 
Bazin.  Tlianks  to  the  hopes  which  his 
mastei-  entertained  of  soiik^  day  entering 
int  o  ordei's.  he  wasalwa  \s  ch^t  lied  in  black. 
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as  became  the  servant  of  a  churchman. 
This  was  a  Berrichon  of  from  thirtj'^-five 
to  forty  years  of  ag'e,  mild,  peaceable, 
sleek,  employing"  the  leisure  his  master 
left  him  in  the  perusal  of  pious  works, 
providing  rig"orously  for  two,  a  dinner  of 
few  dishes,  but  excellent.  For  the  rest, 
he  was  dumb,  blind  and  deaf,  and  of  un- 
impeachable fidelity. 

And  now  that  we  are  acquainted,  super- 
ficiallj',  at  least,  with  the  masters  and  the 
valets,  let  us  pass  on  to  the  dwelling-s  occu- 
pied b}'  each  of  them. 

Athos  dwelt  in  the  Rue  Ferou,  within 
two  steps  of  the  Luxembourg- :  his  a^jart- 
ments  consisted  of  two  small  chambers, 
very  nicely  fitted  up,  in  a  furnished  house, 
the  hostess  of  which,  still  j'oung-,  and  still 
really  handsome,  cast  tender  g-lances  use- 
lessly at  him.  Some  frag-ments  of  g-reat 
past  splendor  appeared  here  and  there 
upon  the  walls  of  this  modest  lodg-ing- ;  a 
sword,  for  example,  richly  damascened, 
which  belonged  by  its  make  to  the  times 
of  Francis  I.,  the  hilt  of  which  alone,  in- 
crusted  with  precious  stones,  might  be 
worth  two  hundred  pistoles,  and  which, 
nevertheless,  in  his  moments  of  greatest 
distress,  Athos  had  never  pledged  or 
offered  for  sale.  This  sword  had  long  been 
an  object  of  ambition  for  Porthos.  Por- 
thos  would  have  given  ten  years  of  his  life 
to  possess  this  sword. 

One  day,  when  he  had  an  appointment 
with  a  duchess,  he  endeavored  even  to 
borrow  it  of  Athos.  Athos,  without  say- 
ing anything,  emptied  his  pockets,  got 
together  all  his  jewels,  purses,  aiguillettes 
and  gold  chains,  and  offered  them  all  to 
Porthos;  but  as  to  the  sword,  he  said,  it 
was  sealed  to  its  place,  and  should  never 
quit  it,  until  its  master  should  himself 
quit  his  lodgings.  In  addition  to  the 
sword  there  was  a  portrait  representing 
a  nobleman  of  the  time  of  Henry  III., 
dressi'd  with  the  greatest  elegance,  and 
who  wore  the;  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
iiul  this  portrait  had  with  Athos  certain 
icsernblauccs  of  lines,  certain  family  lik(;- 
iH'sses,  which  indicated  that  this  great 
noble,  a  knight  of  the  orders  of  the  king, 
was  his  ancestor. 

Besid(!S  tliese,  a  ca.sket  of  niagnificent 


goldsmith's  work,  with  the  same  arms  as 
the  sword  and  portrait,  formed  a  middle 
ornament  to  the  mantel-piece,  which  as- 
sorted badly  with  the  rest  of  the  furniture. 
Athos  always  carried  the  key  of  this  cof- 
fer about  him,  but  he  one  day  opened  it 
before  Porthos,  and  Porthos  was  convinced 
that  this  coffer  contained  nothing  but  let- 
ters and  papers — love  letters  and  family 
papers,  no  doubt. 

Porthos  lived  in  apartments,  large  in 
size,  and  of  a  very  sumptuous  appearance, 
in  the  Rue  du  Vieux-Colombier.  Every 
time  he  passed  with  a  friend  before  his 
windows,  at  one  of  which  Mousqueton  was 
sure  to  be  placed  in  full  liverj^  Porthos 
raised  his  head  and  his  hand,  and  said, 
"  That  is  my  abode ! "  But.  he  was  never 
to  be  found  at  home,  he  never  invited  any- 
body to  go  up  with  him,  and  no  one  could 
form  an  idea  of  what  these  sumptuous 
apartments  contained  in  the  shape  of  real 
riches. 

As  to  Aramis,  he  dwelt  in  a  little  lodg- 
ing composed  of  a  boudoir,  an  eating  room, 
and  a  bedroom,  which  room,  situate,  as 
the  others  were,  on  the  ground  floor, 
looked  out  upon  a  little,  fresh,  green  gar- 
den, shady  and  impenetrable  to  the  eyes  of 
his  neighbors. 

With  regard  to  D'Artagnan,  we  know 
how  he  was  lodged,  and  we  have  already 
made  acquaintance  with  his  lackej^,  Mas- 
ter Planchet. 

D'Artagnan,  who  was  by  nature  very 
curious,  as  people  generally  are  who  pos- 
sess the  genius  of  intrigue,  did  all  he 
could  to  make  out  who  Athos,  Porthos, 
and  Aramis  really  were ;  for  under  these 
noms  de  guerre,  each  of  these  young  men 
concealed  his  family  name.  Athos  in  par- 
ticular, wlio  savored  of  the  noble  a  league 
olf.  He  addressed  himself  then  to  Por- 
thos, to  gain  information  respecting 
Athos  and  Aramis,  and  to  Aramis,  in 
order  to  learn  something  of  Porthos. 

Unfortunately  Porthos  knew  nothing  of 
the  life  of  his  silent  companion  but  that 
wliich  had  transpinnl.  It  was  said  he 
had  mot  with  great  crosses  in  an  alfair 
of  tlie  lieart,  and  tliat  a  frightful  treach- 
ery had  forever  poisoncnl  the  lif<;  of  this 
gallant  young    man.     What    could    this 
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treaclier3'  be  ?     Alll   the  world  was  igno- 
rant of  it. 

As  to  Porthos,  except  his  real  name, 
which  no  one  but  M.  de  Treville  was  ac- 
quainted with,  as  well  as  with  those  of  his 
two  comrades,  his  hfe  was  very  easily 
known.  Vain  and  indiscreet,  it  was  as 
easy  to  see  throug-h  him  as  throug-h  a 
crystal.  The  only  thing-  to  mislead  the 
investig-ator  would  have  been  for  him  to 
believe  all  the  g-ood  he  said  of  himself. 

With  respect  to  Aramis,  while  having- 
the  air  of  having-  nothing-  secret  about 
him,  he  was  a  young-  fellow  made  up  of 
mysteries,  answering-  little  to  questions 
put  to  him  about  others,  and  eluding 
those  that  concerned  himself.  One  day, 
D'Artagnan,  having-  for  a  long'  time  in- 
terrogated him  about  Porthos,  and  having 
learned  from  hiin  the  report  which  pre- 
vailed concerning  the  bonne  fortune  of 
the  musketeer  with  a  princess,  wished  to 
gain  a  little  insight  into  the  amorous 
adventures  of  his  interlocutor. 

"And  you,  my  dear  companion,"  said 
he,  ''you  who  speak  of  the  baronesses, 
countesses,  and  princesses  of  others  ?  " 

"Pardieu!  I  spoke  of  them  because 
Porthos  talked  of  them  himself,  because 
he  has  cried  all  ^hese  fine  things  before 
me.  But,  be  assured,  my  dear  Monsieur 
d'Artagnan,  that  if  I  had  obtained  them 
from  any  other  source,  or  if  they  had 
been  confided  to  me,  there  exists  no  con- 
fessor more  discreet  than  I  am." 

"Oh!  I  don't  doubt  that,"  replied 
D'Artagnan  ;  "  but  it  secnns  to  me  that 
you  are  tolerably  familiar  with  coats  of 
arms,  a  certain  embroidered  handker- 
chief, for  instance,  to  which  I  owe  the 
lioiior  of  yoiu-  acquaintanct;  ?  " 

This  time  Aramis  was  not  angry,  but 
assiiiued  th(;  most  modest  aii\  and  i'e]ilie(l 
ill  a  fi-ieiidly  lone  : 

"My  deal-  riicnd,  do  not  forget  that  I 
wisli  to  belong  to  tlie  cliurch  and  tliat 
I  avoid  nil  nuindane  opportunities.  Tlie 
handkercliief  you  .saw  liad  not  l)een  given 
to  nu':,  ])nt  it  luid  been  forgotten,  and  left 
at  my  house  by  one  of  my  fi-iends.  I  \v;is 
obliged  to  pick  it  up.  in  ord<M'  not  to  coni- 
promi.se  liim  and  \>W  latly  he  h)ves.  As 
for  myself,  I  neither  hav(^  nor  desire   to 


have  a  mistress,  following  in  that  respect 
the  very  judicious  example  of  Athos,  who 
has  none,  any  more  than  I  have." 

"  But,  what  the  devil  !  you  are  not  an 
abbe,  you  are  a  musketeer  !  " 

"A  musketeer  for  a  time,  my  friend,  as 
the  cardinal  says,  a  musketeer  against 
my  will,  but  a  churchman  at  heart,  be- 
lieve me.  Athos  and  Porthos  dragged 
me  into  this  to  occupy  me.  I  had,  at  the 
moment  of  being  ordained,  a  little  diffi- 
culty with — but  that  would  not  interest 
you,  and  I  am  taking  up  your  valuable 
time." 

"  Oh  !  not  at  all ;  it  interests  me  very 
much,"  cried  D'Artagnan,  "and  at  this 
moment,  I  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
do." 

"Yes,  but  I  have  my  breviary  to  re- 
peat," answered  Aramis:  "then  some 
verses  to  compose,  which  Madame  d'Ai- 
guillon  begged  of  me.  Then  I  must  go  to 
Rue  St.  Honore,  in  order  to  purchase 
some  rouge  for  Madame  de  Chevreuse 
so  you  see,  iny  dear  friend,  that  if  you 
are  not  in  a  hurry,  I  am." 

And  Aramis  held  out  his  hand  in  a  cor- 
dial manner  to  his  young  companion,  and 
took  leave  of  him. 

NotAvithstanding  all  the  pains  he  took, 
D'Artagnan  was  unable  to  learn  any 
more  concerning  his  young  friends.  He 
formed,  therefore,  the  resolution  of  be- 
lieving in  the  present  all  that  was  said  of 
their  past,  hoping  for  more  certain  and 
extended  revelations  from  the  future.  In 
the  meanwhilt\  he  looked  upon  Athos  as 
an  Achilles,  Porthos  as  an  Ajax,  and 
Aramis  as  a  Joseph. 

As  to  the  rest,  the  life  of  our  four 
young  friends  was  joyous  enough.  Atlios 
played,  and  that  generally  unfortunately. 
Neverthelt^ss,  he  never  borrowed  a  sou  of 
his  conii)ani<)ns,  although  his  purse  was 
ever  at  theii*  sei-vice  ;  and  w  lien  he  hail 
j)layed  upon  hoiu)i\  he  al\v;i\s  awakened 
his  ci-editor  by  six  o'clock  tlif  next  nu)i'n- 
ing,  to  pay  the  debt,  of  the  preceding 
evening. 

I'orthos  |)layed  by  lits  :  on  tht-daxs  he 
won  h(^  was  insolent  and  ostentatious;  if 
he  lost,  lu'  disappeared  c-ompletely  for 
.several  days,  after  which  lie  reappeared 
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with  a  pale  face  and  thinner  person,  but 
with  money  in  his  purse. 

As  to  Aramis,  he  never  played.  He 
was  the  worst  musketeer  and  the  most 
unconvivial  companion  imag-inahle.  He 
had  always  something-  or  other  to  do. 
Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  dinner,  when 
every  one,  under  the  attraction  of  wine 
and  in  the  warmth  of  conversation,  be- 
lieved they  had  two  or  three  hours  long-er 
to  enjoy  themselves  at  table,  Aramis 
looked  at  his  watch,  arose  with  a  bland 
smile,  and  took  leave  of  the  company,  to 
g-o,  as  he  said,  to  consult  a  casuist  with 
whom  he  had  an  appointment.  At  other 
times  he  would  return  home  to  write  a 
treatise,  and  requested  his  friends  not  to 
disturb  him. 

At  this  Athos  would  smile,  with  his 
charming-,  melancholy  smile,  which  so  be- 
came his  noble  countenance,  and  Porthos 
would  drink,  swearing-  that  Aramis  would 
never  be  anything-  but  a  villag-e  cu7-e. 

Planchet,  D'Artag-nan's  valet,  support- 
ed his  g-ood  fortune  nobly ;  he  received 
thirty  sous  per  day,  and  during-  a  month 
he  returned  home  gay  as  a  chaffinch  and 
affable  toward  his  master.  When  the 
wind  of  adversity  beg-an  to  blow  upon  the 
housekeeping  of  Rue  des  Fossoyeurs,  that 
is  to  say,  when  the  forty  pistoles  of  King 
Louis  Xin.  were  consumed,  or  nearly  so, 
he  commenced  complaints  which  Athos 
thought  nauseous,  Porthos  unseeml^^,  and 
Aramis  ridiculous.  Athos  advised  D'Ar- 
tagnan  to  dismiss  the  fellow,  Porthos  was 
of  opinion  that  he  should  give  him  a  good 
thrashing  first,  and  Aramis  contended 
that  a  master  should  never  attend  to  any- 
thing but  the  civilities  paid  him. 

"  This  is  all  very  easy  for  you  to  say," 
repli(Ml  D'Artagnan  ;  "  for  you,  Athos, 
wlio  live  like  a  dumb  man  with  Grimaud, 
who  forbid  him  to  speak,  Jind  consequently 
never-  exchange;  ill  words  with  liim  ;  for 
you,  Porthos,  who  carry  matters  in  such 
magnihcjmt  style,  and  are  a  god  for  your 
valet  M()nsqu(!ton  ;  and  for  you,  Aramis, 
who,  always  abstracted  by  your  theohjgi- 
cal  studies,  inspire  your  servant  Bazin,  a 
mild,  religious  man,  with  a  profound  ri;- 
spect ;  but  for  me,  who  am  without  any 
settled   means,  and   without   resources — 


for  me,  whom  am  neither  a  musket(.>er, 
nor  even  a  guard,  what  am  I  to  do  to  in- 
spire either  affection,  terror,  or  respect  in 
Planchet  ?  " 

''The  thing  is  serious,"  answered  the 
three  friends  ;  ''it  is  a  family  affair  ;  it  is 
with  valets  as  with  wives,  they  must  be 
placed  at  once  upon  the  footing  in  which 
you  wish  them  to  remain.  Reflect  upon 
it." 

D'Artagnan  did  reflect,  and  resolved  to 
thrash  Planchet  in  the  interim,  which  was 
executed  with  the  conscience  that  D'Ar- 
tagnan placed  in  everything ;  then,  after 
having  well  beaten  him,  he  forbade  him 
to  leave  his  service  without  his  permis- 
sion; for,  added  he,  "the  future  cannot 
fail  to  mend  ;  I  inevitably  look  for  better 
times.  Your  fortune  is  therefore  made  if 
you  remain  with  me,  and  I  am  too  good  a 
master  to  allow  you  to  miss  such  a  chance 
by  granting  you  the  dismissal  you  re- 
quire." 

This  manner  of  acting  created  much  re- 
spect for  D'Artagnan's  policy  among  the 
musketeers.  Planchet  was  equally  seized 
with  admiration,  and  said  no  more  about 
going  away. 

The  life  of  the  four  3'oung  men  had  be- 
come common ;  D'Artag-nan,  who  had  no 
settled  habits  of  his  own,  as  he  came  from 
his  province  into  the  midst  of  a  world 
quite  new  to  him,  fell  easily  into  the  hab- 
its of  his  friends. 

They  rose  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
winter,  about  six  in  summer,  and  went  to 
take  the  orderly  word  and  see  how  things 
went  on  at  M.  de  Treville's.  D'Artag- 
nan, although  he  was  not  a  musketeer, 
performed  the  duty  of  one  with  remark- 
able punctuality:  he  went  on  guard,  be- 
cause he  always  kept  company  with  that 
one  of  his  friends  who  mounted  his.  He 
was  well  known  at  the  hotel  of  the  muske- 
teers, where  every  one  considered  him  a 
good  comrade;  M.  de  Treville,  who  had 
appreciated  him  at  the  first  glance,  and 
who  bore  him  a  real  affection,  never  ceased 
recommeiKling  him  to  the  king. 

On  their  side,  the  three  musketeers 
were  much  attached  to  their  young  com- 
i-a(h'.  The  rrieiulsliip  which  united  these 
four  men,  and  tlie  want  they  felt  of  see- 
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ing-  each  other  three  or  four  times  a  daj^ 
whether  for  duel,  business,  or  pleasure, 
caused  them  to  he  continually  running- 
after  one  another  like  shadows,  and  the 
inseparables  were  constantly  to  be  inet 
with  seeking-  each  other,  from  the  Luxem- 
bourg- to  the  Place  Saint-Sulpice,  or  from 
the  Kue  du  Vieux-Colombier  to  the  Lux- 
embourg. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  promises  of  M.  de 
Treville  went  on  prosperously.  One  fine 
morning  the  king-  commanded  M.  le  Chev- 
alier Desessarts  to  admit  D'Artagnan  as 
a  cadet  in  his  company  of  g-uards.  D'Ar- 
tag-nan,  with  a  sig-h,  donned  this  uniform, 
which  he  would  have  exchanged  for  that 
of  a  musketeer,  at  the  expense  of  ten 
years  of  his  existence.  But  M.  de  Tre- 
ville promised  this  favor  after  a  novitiate 
of  two  years,  a  novitiate  which  mig-ht, 
besides,  be  abridg-ed  if  an  opportunity 
should  present  itself  for  D'Artagnan  to 
render  the  king-  any  sig-nal  service,  or  to  dis- 
ting-uish  himself  by  some  brilliant  action. 
Upon  this  promise  D'Artagnan  retired  and 
;the  next  day  entered  upon  his  duties. 

Then  it  became  the  turn  of  Athos,  Por- 
thos,  and  Aramis  to  mount  g-uard  with 
D'Artagnan,  when  he  was  on  duty.  By 
admitting  D'Artag-nan,  the  company  of 
M.  le  Chevalier  Desessarts  thus  received 
four  instead  of  one. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A     COURT     INTRIGUE. 

In  the  meantime,  the  forty  pistoles  of 
King  Louis  XIII.,  like  all  other  things  in 
this  world,  after  ha\ing'  had  a  beginning 
had  an  end,  and  after  tliis  end  our  four 
companions  began  to  be  somewhat  embar- 
rassed. At  first  Athos  supported  the  as- 
sociation for  a  time  with  his  own  means. 
Portbos  succeeded  him,  and  tlianks  to  one 
of  these  disappearance's  to  wliich  he  was 
accustomed,  he  was  able  lo  pi-ovide  for 
the  wants  of  all  for  a  foi-tnight ;  at  last 
it  became  Acamis's  tui-ii,  wlio  performed 
it  with  a.  g-ood  grace,  and  who  siicccM'dcd. 
as  he  said,  by  selling  some  theological 
books,  in  procuring  a  few  i)istoles. 

They  Iht-n,  as  t  lic\-  had  hren  accus- 
tomed to  do.  Iiad  recoui-s(»  to  M.  de  Tre- 
ville, wlio  made  some  advances  on  their 


pay;  but  these  advances  could  not  go  far 
with  three  musketeers  who  were  already 
much  in  arrears,  and  a  guard  who  as  \q\, 
had  no  pay  at  all. 

At  length,  when  they  found  they  were 
likely  to  be  quite  in  want,  they  g-ot  to- 
g-ether, as  a  last  effort,  eig-ht  or  ten  pis- 
toles, with  which  Porthos  went  to  the 
gaming--table.  Unfortunately  he  was  in 
a  bad  vein;  he  lost  all,  tog-ether  with 
twenty -five  pistoles  upon  his  parole. 

Then  the  inconvenience  became  distress: 
the  hung-ry  friends,  followed  by  their  lack- 
eys, were  seen  haunting  the  quays  and 
guard-rooms,  picking  up  among-  their 
friends  abroad  all  the  dinners  they  could 
meet  with ;  for,  according  to  the  adA'ice 
of  Aramis,  it  was  prudent  to  sow  repasts 
right  and  left  in  prosperity  in  order  to 
reap  a  few  in  time  of  need. 

Athos  was  invited  four  times,  and  each 
time  took  his  friends  and  their  lacker's 
with  him :  Porthos  had  six  occasions,  and 
contrived  in  the  same  manner  that  his 
friends  should  partake  of  them ;  Aramis 
had  eight  of  them.  He  was  a  man,  as 
must  have  been  alread}'  perceived,  who 
made  but  little  noise,  and  yet  was  much 
soug-ht  after. 

As  to  D'Artagnan,  who  as  yet  knew 
nobody  in  the  capital,  he  only  found  one 
breakfast  of  chocolate  at  the  house  of  a 
pi'iest  who  was  his  countryman,  and  one 
dinner  at  the  house  of  a  cornet  of  the 
g-uards.  He  took  his  army  to  the  priest's, 
where  they  devoured  as  nuich  provision  as 
would  have  lasted  him  for  two  months  ; 
and  to  the  cornet's,  who  iierformed  won- 
ders; \)\\\,  as  Planchet  said,  "  People  only 
eat  once  at  a  time,  even  although  they  eat 
nmch." 

D'Artagnan  1h(Mi  fell  himself  hiimilialtMl 
in  having  only  i>rocur(Hl  oni^  meal  and  a 
half  for  his  comjvmions.  as  tlie  breakfast, 
at  the  i>riest"s  could  only  be  c(Mnited  as 
hair  a  repast,  in  return  for  the  feasts 
whicli  Athos,  P(U'tlios,  and  Aramis  had 
procured  hini.  He  fancied  himself  ;i  hiir- 
d<Mi  to  the  society,  forgetting,  in  liis  per- 
fectly juvenile  good  faith,  that  Ik*  liad  fed 
this  society  foi*  a  month,  and  he  set  his 
niitid  activ(>ly  to  wor-k.  He  n'tlected  tliat 
tliis  coalition  of  four  young,  brave,  enter- 
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prising,  and  active  men  oug-ht  to  have 
some  other  object  than  swag-g-ering-  walks, 
fencing-  lessons,  and  practical  jokes,  more 
or  less  sensible. 

In  fact,  four  men,  such  as  they  were, 
four  men  devoted  to  each  other,  from  their 
purses  to  their  lives,  four  men  alwa^^s  sup- 
porting- each  other,  never  yielding-,  exe- 
cuting- sing-ly  or  tog-ether  the  resolutions 
formed  in  common ;  four  arms  threatening- 
the  four  cardinal  points,  or  turning-  toward 
a  sing-le  point,  must  inevitably,  either  sub- 
terraneously,  in  open  day,  by  mining,  in 
the  trench,  by  cunning-,  or  by  force,  open 
themselves  a  way  toward  the  object  they 
wished  to  attain,  however  well  it  mig-ht 
be  defended,  or  however  distant  it  migiit 
seem.  The  only  thing-  that  astonished 
D'Artag-nan  was,  that  his  friends  had 
never  ^^et  thoug-ht  of  this. 

He  was  thinking-  alone,  and  seriously 
racking-  his  brain  to  find  a  direction  for 
this  single  force  four  times  multiplied, 
with  which  he  did  not  doubt,  as  with  the 
lever  for  which  Archimedes  soug-ht,  they 
should  succeed  in  moving-  the  world,  when 
some  one  tapped  g-ently  at  his  door.  D'Ar- 
tag-nan awakened  Planchet  and  desired 
him  to  g-o  and  see  who  was  there. 

Let  not  the  reader,  from  this  phrase — 
"  D'Artag-nan  awakened  Planchet,'"  sup- 
pose that  it  was  nig-ht,  or  that  the  day 
had  not  yet  come.  No,  it  had  just  struck 
four.  Planchet,  two  hours  before,  had 
asked  his  master  for  some  dinner,  and  he 
had  answered  him  with  the  proverb,  "  He 
who  sleeps  dines."  And  Planchet  dined 
slee[)ing-. 

A  man  was  introduced  of  a  common 
mien,  with  the  appearance  of  a  bourg-eois. 

Planchet,  by  way  of  dessert,  would  have 
lik(;d  to  hear  the  conversation,  but  the 
l)ourgeois  declared  to  D'Artag-nan  that 
tliat  vvhicli  lie  had  to  say  being  important 
and  conlidcnUal,  Ik;  desired  to  be  left  alone 
vvitii  bill). 

D'Ar-tag-nan  dismissed  Planchet,  and  re- 
tj nested  his  visitor  to  be  scatcid. 

There  was  a  motncmt  of  sil('n(;(>,  during 
which  the  two  iru^n  looked  at  each  other, 
as  if  to  inak(;  a  preliminary  acciuaintance, 
aft(!r  which  D'Artagiian  bowed  as  a  sig-n 
that  h<!  was  attentivt;. 


"  I  have  heard  speak  of  M.  d'Artag-nan 
as  of  a  very  brave  young-  man,"  said  the 
bourg-eois,  "  and  this  reputation,  wliich  he 
justly  enjoys,  has  determined  me  to  con- 
fide a  secret  to  him." 

"  Speak,  monsieur,  speak,"  said  D'Ar- 
tag-nan, who  instinctively  scented  some- 
thing- advantag-eous. 

The  bourg-eois  made  a  fresh  pause  and 
continued  : 

"  I  have  a  wife  who  is  seamstress  to  the 
queen,  monsieur,  and  who  is  not  deficient 
in  either  good  conduct  or  beauty.  I  was 
induced  to  marrj^  her,  about  three  3'ears 
ag-o,  althoug-h  she  had  but  ver3"  little 
dowry,  because  M.  Laporte,  the  queen's 
cloak-bearer,  is  her  g-odfather,  and  pa- 
tronizes her." 

"Well,  monsieur?"  asked  D'Artag-- 
nan. 

"Well !  "  resumed  the  bourg-eois,  "well ! 
monsieur,  my  wife  was  carried  off,  yester- 
day morning-,  as  she  was  coming  out  of 
her  workroom." 

"  And  \)y  whom  was  your  wife  carried 
off?" 

"  I  know  nothing  certain  about  the 
matter,  monsieur,  but  I  suspect  some 
one." 

"  And  who  is  the  person  you  suspect  ?  " 

•'  A  man  who  pursued  her  a  long-  time 
ago." 

"  The  devil !  " 

"But  allow  me  to  tell  you,  monsieur,"" 
continued  the  citizen,  "that  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  less  love  than  policy 
in  all  this." 

"  Less  love  than  policy,"  replied  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  with  a  very  serious  air,  "  and 
what  do  you  suspect  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  tell 
you  what  I  suspect." 

"  Monsieur,  I  beg  you  to  observe  that  I 
ask  you  absolutely  nothing.  It  is  you  who 
have  come  to  me.  It  is  you  who  have  told 
me  that  you  had  a  secret  to  confide  to  me. 
Act  then  as  you  think  proper ;  there  is 
still  time  to  withhold  it." 

"No,  monsieur,  no;  you  appear  to  be 
an  honest  young  man,  and  I  will  place 
confi(len(-e  in  you.  I  believe,  then,  that 
love  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  carrying 
oir  of  my  wife,  as  i-egar-ds  herself,  but  that 
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It  has  been  done  on  account  of  the  amours 
of  a  much  greater  lady  than  she  is.'' 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  can  it  be  on  account  of  the 
amours  of  Madame  de  Bois-Tracy  ?  "  said 
D'Artag-nan,  wishing-  to  have  the  air,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  bourg-eois,  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  affairs  of  the  court. 

"Hig-her,  monsieur,  hig-her." 

"  Of  Madame  d'Aiguillon  ?  " 

"Still  hig-her." 

"  Of  Madame  de  Chevreuse  ?  " 

"  Hig-her ;  much  higher  I  " 

"  Of  the ?  "     D'Artagnan  stopped. 

"Yes,  monsieur,"  replied  the  terrified 
bourgeois,  in  a  tone  so  low  that  he  was 
scarcely  audible. 

"  And  with  whom  ?  " 

"  With  whom  can  it  be,  if  not  with  the 
duke  of ?" 

"  The  duke  of " 


"  Yes,  monsieur,"  replied  the  bourgeois, 
giving  a  still  lower  intonation  to  his  voice. 

"  But  how  do  you  know  all  this  ?  " 

"  How  do  I  know  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  how  do  j^ou  know  it  ?  No  half- 
confidence,  or — you  understand  !  " 

' '  I  know  it  from  iwy  wife,  monsieur — 
from  my  wife  herself." 

"Who  knows  it  —  she  herself — from 
whom  ?  " 

"  From  M.  Laporte.  Did  I  not  tell 
you  that  she  was  the  goddaughter  of 
M.  Laporte,  the  confidential  man  of  the 
queen  ?  Well,  M.  Laporte  placed  her 
near  her  majesty,  in  order  that  our  poor 
queen  might  at  least  have  some  one  in 
whom  she  could  place  confidence,  aban- 
doned as  she  is  by  the  king,  watched  as 
she  is  by  the  cardinal,  betrayed  as  she  is 
by  everybody." 

"Ah!  ah!  it  begins  to  develop  itself," 
said  D'Artagnan, 

"  Now  my  wife  came  liome  four  days 
ago,  monsi(!ur:  on«^  of  her  conditions  was 
that  she  should  come  aiitl  set;  m(^  twice  a 
w(^ek  ;  for,  as  I  had  the  lioiior  to  tell  you, 
my  wife  loves  me  d(!arly  ;  my  wife,  then, 
came  and  confided  to  me  that  the  queen, 
at  this  very  moment,  entertained  great 
fears." 

"  Indeed  !  " 

"Yes.  M.  le  Cardinal,  as  it  appears, 
pursues  her  and  persecutes  her  more  than 


ever.  He  cannot  pardon  her  the  history 
of  the  Saraband.  You  know  the  history 
of  the  Saraband  ?  " 

"  Pardieu  !  know  it !  "  rephed  D'Artag- 
nan,  who  knew  nothing  about  it,  but  who 
wished  to  appear  to  know  everything  that 
was  going  on. 

"  So  that  now  it  is  no  longer  hatred,, 
but  vengeance." 

"  Indeed  ! " 

"  And  the  queen  believes — " 

"  Well,  what  does  the  queen  believe  ?  " 

"  She  believes  that  some  one  has  writ- 
ten to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  her 
name." 

"  In  the  queen's  name  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  make  hijn  come  to  Paris  :  and 
when  once  come  to  Paris,  to  draw  him 
into  some  snare." 

"  The  devil  !  But  your  wife,  monsieur^ 
what  has  she  to  do  with  all  this  ?  " 

"  Her  devotion  to  the  queen  is  known, 
and  they  wash  either  to  remove  her  from 
her  mistress,  or  to  intimidate  her,  in  order 
to  obtain  her  majesty's  secrets,  or  to 
seduce  her  and  make  use  of  her  as  a  spy." 

"  That  is  all  very  probable,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan;  "but  the  man  who  has  carried 
her  off — do  you  know  him  ?  " 

'  ■  I  have  told  you  that  I  believe  I  kno w 
him." 

"  His  name?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  that ;  what  I  do  know- 
is  that  he  is  a  creature  of  the  cardinal's^ 
his  dme  damnee." 

"  But  you  have  seen  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  wife  pointed  him  out  to  me 
one  day." 

"  Has  he  anything  i-emarkable  about 
him,  by  which  he  may  be  i-ecognized  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  certainly  ;  he  is  a  noble  of  very 
lofty  carriage,  black  hair,  swarthy  com- 
plexion, piercing-  eve.  white  t(>eth,  and  a 
scar  on  his  temple." 

"  A  scar  on  his  temple,"  cried  D'Artag- 
nan  ;  "  and  with  that,  white  teeth,  a  ])ierc- 
ing  (\ve,  dark  conii)lexion.  black  bail-,  and 
haughty  carriage;  why.  that's  my  man 
of  Meung." 

*'  He  is  youi-  man.  do  yon  say  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  No,  I  am  mistaken  ;*that  simpli- 
fies the  nuitter  greatly  ;  on  the  contrary. 
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if  your  man  is  mine,  with  one  blow  I  shall 
obtain  two  reveng-es,  that's  all ;  but  where 
is  this  man  to  be  met  Avith  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  inform  you." 

' '  Have  you  no  information  respecting- 
his  dwelling-  ?  ' ' 

"None;  one  day,  as  I  was  conveying 
my  wife  back  to  the  Louvre,  he  was  com- 
ing out  as  she  was  g-oing-  in,  and  she 
showed  him  to  me." 

"  The  devil !  the  devil !  "  murmured 
D'Artag-nan  ;  '^all  this  is  vag-ue  enoug-h  ; 
from  whom  did  you  learn  the  abduction 
of  your  wife  ?  ' ' 

"From  M.  Laporte." 

''Did  he  give  j'ou  any  of  the  particu- 
lars? " 

"  He  knew  none  himself." 

' '  And  you  have  learned  none  from  any 
other  quarter?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  received — " 

"What?" 

"  I  fear  I  am  committing  a  great  im- 
prudence." 

"  You  still  keep  harping  upon  that ;  but 
I  beg  leave  to  observe  to  you  this  time 
that  it  is  too  late  now  to  retreat." 

"  I  do  not  retreat,  mordieu  !  "  cried  the 
bourgeois,  swearing  to  keep  his  courage 
up.  "Besides,  by  the  word  of  Bona- 
cieux — " 

"Your  name  is  Bonacieux?"  inter- 
rupted D'Artagnan. 

"  Yes,  that  is  my  name." 

"  You  said  then,  by  the  word  of  Bona- 
cieux !  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you, 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  that  name  is 
familiar  to  me." 

"Very  possibly,  monsieur.  lam  your 
proprietaire." 

"Ah!  ah!"  said  D'Artagnan,  half 
rising  and  bowing;  "you  are  my  2^ro- 
jjrietaire  9  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  yes.  And  as  it  is 
three  months  since  you  came;,  and  en- 
gaged as  you  must  be  in  your  important 
occupations,  you  have  forgotten  to  pay 
me  my  rent ;  as,  I  say,  I  have  not  tor- 
mented you  a  single  instant,  I  thought 
you  would  appreciate  my  delicacy." 

"  How  can  it  be  oth(!r\vis(i,  my  dear 
Bonacieux  ?  "  repH<Hl  D'Artagnan  ;  "trust 
me,  I  ain  fully  grat(!fiil  for  such  conduct, 


and  if,  as  I  have  told  you,  I  can  be  of  anj 
service  to  you — " 

V  I  believe  you,  monsieur,  I  believe 
you ;  and  as  I  was  about  to  say,  by  the 
word  of  Bonacieux !  I  ha\»e  confidence  in 
you." 

"  Finish,  then,  that  which  you  were 
about  to  say." 

The  bourgeois  took  a  paper  from  his 
pocket,  and  presented  it  to  D'Artagnan. 

"A  letter?  "  said  the  young  man. 

"Which  I  received  this  morning." 

D'Artagnan  opened  it,  and  as  the  day 
was  beginning  to  decline,  he  drew  near  to 
the  window  to  read  it,  and  the  bourgeois 
followed  him. 

"'Do  not  seek  for  your  wife,'"  read 
D'Artagnan  ;  "  '  she  will  be  restored  to 
3"ou  when  there  is  no  longer  occasion  for 
her.  If  you  make  a  single  step  to  find  her 
you  are  lost.'  " 

"That's  pretty  positive,"  continued 
D'Artagnan;  "but,  after  all,  it  is  but  a 
threat." 

"  Yes ;  but  that  threat  terrifies  me.  I  am 
not  a  man  of  the  sword  at  all,  monsieur ; 
and  I  am  afraid  of  the  Bastille." 

"Hum!"  said  D'Artagnan.  "I  have 
no  greater  regard  for  the  Bastille  than 
,3'ou.  If  it  were  nothing  but  a  sword- 
thrust—" 

"  I  have  depended  upon  you  on  this  oc- 
casion, monsieur." 

"You  have  ?  " 

"  Seeing  you  constantly  surrounded  by 
musketeers  of  a  very  superb  appearance, 
and  knowing  that  these  musketeers  be- 
longed to  M.  de  Treville,  and  were  conse- 
quently enemies  of  the  cardinal,  I  thought 
that  you  and  your  friends,  while  rendering 
justice  to  our  poor  queen,  would  not  bo 
displeased  at  having  an  opportunity  of 
giving  his  eminence  an  ill-turn." 

"Without  doubt." 

"^And  then  I  thought  that  owing  mc 
three  month's  rent,  which  I  have  said 
nothing  about — " 

"Yes,  yes;  you  have  ali-eady  given  me 
that  reason,  and  I  find  it  excellent." 

"Reckoning  still  fiirlher,  that  as  long 
as  yon  do  me  tlu^  honor  to  remain  in  my 
house,  that  I  shall  never  name  to  you 
vour  future  rent." 
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"Very  kind!" 

"And  adding-  to  this,  if  there  he  need  of 
it,  meaning-  to  offer  you  fifty  pistoles,  if, 
ag-ainst  all  probability,  you  should  be 
short  at  the  present  moment." 

"Admirable  !  but  you  are  rich  then,  my 
dear  Monsieur  Bonacieux  ?  " 

"  I  am  comfortably  off,  monsieur,  that's 
all :  I  have  scraped  tog-ether  some  such 
thing-  as  an  income  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand crowns  in  the  mercery  business,  but 
more  particularly  in  venturing-  some  funds 
in  the  last  voj^age  of  the  celebrated  navi- 
g-ator,  Jean  Moquet :  so  that  you  under- 
stand, monsieur But !  "  cried  the  bour- 

g-eois. 

"  What !  "  demanded  D'Artag-nan. 

"  Whom  do  I  see  yonder  ?  " 

"Where?" 

"  In  the  street,  fronting-  your  window, 
in  the  embrasure  of  that  door :  a  man  en- 
veloped in  a  cloak." 

"  It  is  he  !  "  cried  D'Artag-nan  and  the 
bourgeois  at  the  same  time,  having-  each 
recog-nized  his  man. 

"Ah!  this  time,"  cried  D'Artag-nan, 
springing- to  his  sword,  "this  time  he  docs 
not  escape  me  !  " 

Drawing  his  sword  from  the  sheath,  he 
rushed  out  of  th(;  apartment. 

On  the  staircase  he  met  Athos  and  Por- 
thos,  who  were  coming-  to  see  him.  They 
separated,  and  D'Artagnan  rushed  be- 
tween them  like  lightning-. 

"Wi''here  the  devil  are  you  going  ?"  cried 
the  two  musketeers  in  a  breath. 

"The  man  of  Meungr !  "  replied  D'Ar- 
tagnan, and  disappeared. 

D'Artagnan   had   more   than   once  re- 
lated to  his  friends  liis  adventure  with  tlic" 
unknown,  as  well  as  the  apparition  of  the 
beautiful  foreig-ner:  to  whom  this  man  had 
confided  some  important  missive. 

Tiie  <)i)iiiioii  of  Athos  was  llial  D'Ar- 
tag-nan had  lost  his  letter  in  the  sl<iriiiisli. 
A  gentleman,  in  his  opinion,  and  accrord- 
ing  to  D'Artagnan's  porlraili  of  him  tiie 
unknown  must  be  a  g-enlleman.  a  getille- 
man  wonld  be  incapabh'  ol'  tiie  l)aseiiess 
of  st(;aling  a  letter. 

PorthoH  saw  nothing  in  ail  Ihis  hul  a 
love-meeting,  given  by  a  lady  to  a  cava- 
lier,  or  by  a  cavalier  to  a  lady,  which  had 


been  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  D'Ar- 
tagnan and  his  yellow  horse. 

Aramis  said  that  as  these  sorts  of  af- 
fairs were  mysterious,  it  was  better  not 
to  attempt  to  unravel  them. 

They  understood  then,  from  the  few 
words  which  escaped  from  D'Artagnan, 
what  affair  was  in  hand,  and  as  they 
thought  that  after  having  overtaken  his 
man  or  lost  sig-ht  of  him,  D'Artagnan 
would  return  to  his  rooms  again,  they 
went  in. 

When  they  entered  D'Artagnan's 
chamber  it  was  empty ;  the  proprietaire. 
dreading-  the  consequences  of  the  rencon- 
tre which  was,  doubtless,  about  to  take 
place  between  the  young  man  and  the  un- 
known, had,  consistently^  with  the  charac- 
ter he  had  g-iven  himself,  judged  it  most 
prudent  to  decamp. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

D'ARTAGNAN  BEGINS  TO  DEVELOP  HIMSELF. 

As  Athos  and  Porthos  had  foreseen,  at 
the  expiration  of  half -an-hour  D'Artagnan 
returned.  He  had  this  time  ag-ain  missed 
his  man,  who  had  disappeared  as  if  by  en- 
chantment. D'Artag-nan  had  run,  sword 
in  hand,  through  all  the  neig-hboring- 
streets,  but  had  found  nobody  resembling- 
the  man  he  soug-ht  for  ;  then  he  did  that 
by  which,  perhaps,  he  ought  to  have  be- 
gun, which  was  to  knock  at  the  door 
ag-ainst  which  the  unknown  was  leaning- : 
but  it  had  proved  useless  to  knock  ten  or 
twelve  times  running,  for  no  one  answered, 
and  some  of  the  neighbors,  who  put  their 
noses  out  of  their  windows,  or  were 
brought  to  their  doors  by  the  noise  had 
assured  him  that  that  house,  all  the  optMi 
ings  of  winch  were  tig-htly  closed,  had 
been  foi-  six  months  completely  unin- 
habittvl. 

While  D'Artag-nan  was  i-iinning  t  hi-ough 
t  he  streets  and  knocking  at  doors,  Aramis 
had  joined  his  companions,  so  that  on 
ri>tnrning  home  D'.\i-tagnan  found  th(> 
meeting   complete. 

"Well!"  cried  the  three  muskelt'ei's 
all  together,  on  seeing  D'Artagnan  enter 
with  his  brow  covered  with  perspiration, 
and  his  face  clouded  with  anger. 

"  Well  !  ■'  cried  he,  throwing-  his  sword 
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upon  the  bed ;  "  this  man  must  be  the 
devil  in  person;  he  has  disappeared  hke 
a  fantom,  Uke  a  shade,  like  a  specter." 

*'Do  you  believe  in  apparitions  ?"  asked 
Athos,  of  Porthos. 

''I  never  believe  in  anything-  I  have  not 
seen,  and  as  I  never  have  seen  an  appari- 
tion, I  don't  believe  in  them." 

"The  Bible,"  said  Aramis,  "makes  our 
belief  in  them  a  law ;  the  shade  of  Sam- 
uel appeared  to  Saul,  and  it  is  an  article 
of  faith  that  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
any  doubt  thrown  upon,  Porthos." 

"At  all  events,  man  or  devil,  body  or 
shadow,  illusion  or  reality,  this  man  is 
born  for  my  damnation,  for  his  flig-ht  has 
caused  us  to  miss  a  g-lorious  alTair,  gentle- 
men, an  affair  by  which  there  were  a 
hundred  pistoles,  and  perhaps  more  to 
be  g-ained." 

"How  is  that?"  cried  Porthos  and 
Aramis  in  a  breath. 

As  to  Athos,  faithful  to  his  sj'stem  of 
mutism,  he  satisfied  himself  with  inter- 
rog-ating  D'Artagnan  hy  a  look. 

"Planchet,"  said  D'Artagnan  to  his 
domestic,  who  just  then  insinuated  his 
head  through  the  half-open  door,  in  order 
to  catch  some  fragments  of  the  conver- 
sation, "  g"o  down  to  my  proprietaire, 
M.  Bonacieux,  and  tell  him  to  send  me 
half-a-dozen  bottles  of  Beaug-ency  wine; 
I  prefer  that." 

"  Ah  !  ah!  what,  are  3'ou  in  credit  with 
your  propKe^ai're,  then?  "  asked  Porthos. 

"Yes,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  "from 
this  very  day,  and  mind  !  if  the  wine  be 
not  good,  we  will  send  to  him  to  find 
better." 

"We  must  use,  and  iiot  abuse,"  said 
Aramis  sententiously. 

"I  always  said  that  D'Artagnan  had 
the  longest  head  of  the  four,"  said  Athos, 
who,  aft(!r  having  uttered  his  opinion,  to 
which  D'Ar-tag-nan  replied  with  a  bow, 
immediately  resumed  his  habitual  silence. 

"But,  coine,  t(!ll  us.  whatis  this  about  ?" 
asked  Porthos. 

"Yes,"  said  Aramis,  "  impart  it  to  us, 
my  dear  f fiend,  unless  tin;  honor  of  any 
iiidy  ])e  hazurded  by  this  confidence;  in 
that  cas('  you  would  do  better  to  keep 
it  to  yourself." 


"Be  satisfied,"  replied  D'Artaj^an, 
"  the  honor  of  no  one  shall  have  to  com- 
plain of  that  which  I  have  to  tell  you." 

He  then  related  to  his  friends,  word  for 
word,  all  that  had  passed  between  him 
and  his  landlord,  and  how  the  man  who 
had  carried  off  the  wife  of  his  worthy 
proprietaire  was  the  same  with  whom 
he  had  had  a  difference  at  the  hostelry 
of  the  Franc-Meunier. 

"Your  affair  is  not  a  bad  one,"  said 
Athos,  after  having-  tasted  the  wine  like 
a  connoisseur,  and  indicated  by  a  nod 
of  his  head  that  he  thought  it  g-ood, 
"and  fifty  or  sixty  pistoles  may  be  got 
out  of  this  g-ood  man.  Then  there  only 
remains  to  ascertain  whether  these  fifty 
or  sixty  pistoles  are  worth  the  risk  of 
four  heads." 

"But  please  to  observe,"  cried  D'Ar- 
tagnan, "that  there  is  a  woman  in  the 
affair,  a  woman  carried  off,  a  woman  who 
is  doubtless  threatened,  tortured  perhaps, 
and  all  because  she  is  faithful  to  her  mis- 
tress." 

"Beware,  D'Artagnan,  beware,"  said 
Aramis,  "  you  g-row  a  little  too  warm, 
in  my  opinion,  about  the  fate  of  Madame 
Bonacieux.  Woman  was  created  for  our 
destruction,  and  it  is  from  her  we  inherit 
all  our  miseries." 

At  this  speech  of  Aramis  the  brow  of 
Athos  became  clouded,  and  he  bit  his  lips. 

"  It  is  not  Madame  Bonacieux  about 
whom  I  am  anxious,"  cried  D'Artag-han, 
"  but  the  queen,  whom  the  king-  abandons, 
whom  the  cardinal  persecutes,  and  who 
sees  the  heads  of  all  her  friends  fall  one 
after  the  other." 

"  Why  does  she  love  what  we  hate  most 
in  the  world,  the  Spaniards  and  the  En- 
glish?" 

"Spain  is  her  country,"  replied  D'Ar- 
tagnan ;  "  and  it  is  very  natural  that  she 
should  love  the  Spanish,  who  are  the  chil- 
dren of  the  same  soil  as  herself.  As  to 
the  second  reproach,  I  have  lieard  say 
that  she  does  not  love  the  English,  but 
an  Englishman." 

"  Well,  and  by  my  faith  !  "  said  Athos, 
"  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  English- 
man was  worthy  of  being  loved.  I  never 
saw  a  man  with  a  nobler  air  than  his." 
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"  Without  reckoning-  that  he  dresses  as 
nobody  else  can,"  said  Porthos.  "  I  was 
at  the  Louvre  on  the  day  that  he  scattered 
his  pearls ;  and,  pardieu  !  I  picked  up  two 
that  I  sold  for  ten  pistoles  each.  Do  you 
know  him,  Aramis  ?  " 

"As  well  as  you  do,  g-entlemen;  for  I 
was  among-  those  who  seized  him  in  the 
g-arden  at  Amiens,  into  which  M..  Putang-e, 
the  queen's  equerry,  introduced  me.  I  was 
at  school  at  the  time,  and  the  adventure 
appeared  to  me  to  be  cruel  for  the  king-." 

"  Which  would  not  prevent  me,"  said 
D' Artag-nan,  "  if  I  knew  where  the  Duke 
of  Bucking-ham  was,  to  take  him  by  the 
hand  and  conduct  him  to  the  queen,  were 
it  only  to  enrag-e  the  cardinal ;  for  our 
true,  our  only,  our  eternal  enemy,  gentle- 
men, is  the  cardinal,  and  if  we  could  find 
means  to  play  him  a  sharp  turn,  I  confess 
that  I  would  voluntarily  risk  my  head  in 
doing-  it." 

"  And  did  the  mercer,"  rejoined  Athos, 
"tell  you,  D'Artag-nan,  that  the  queen 
thoug-ht  that  Bucking-ham  had  been 
broug-ht  over  by  a  forged  letter  ?  " 

"  She  is  afraid  so." 

"Wait  a  minute,  then,"  said  Aramis. 

"What  for?"  demanded  Porthos. 

"  Go  on.  I  am  endeavoring  to  remem- 
ber some  circumstances." 

"And  now  I  am  convinced,"  said  D'Ar- 
tag-nan, "  that  this  abduction  of  the  queen's 
woman  is  connected  with  the  events  of 
which  we  are  speaking  ;  and  perhaps  with 
the  presence  of  Monsieur  de  Buckingham 
at  Paris." 

"  The  Gascon  is  full  of  ideas,"  said  Por- 
thos, with  admiration. 

"I  lik(;  to  liear  him  talk,"  said  Athos, 
"  his  iHitoifi  amuses  mo." 

"  Gentlemen,"  cried  Aramis,  "  listen  to 
this."  • 

"Listen  to  Aramis,"  said  his  three 
friends. 

"Yesterday  I  was  at  the  house  of  a 
doctor  of  theology  whom  I  sometimes  con- 
sult about  my  studies." 

Athos  smiled. 

"He  resides  in  ;i  (niiet  (|uai-1er."  con- 
tinued Aramis;  "his  tastes  and  Ids  pro- 
fession refiuire  it.  Now,  at  the  moment 
that  I  left  his  Imuse— " 


Here  Aramis  stopped. 

"Well,"  cried  his  auditors,  "at  the 
moment  you  left  his  house  ?  " 

Aramis  appeared  to  make  a  strong  in- 
ward effort,  like  a  man  who,  in  the  full 
relation  of  a  falsehood,  finds  himself 
stopped  by  some  unforeseen  obstacle  ;  but 
the  eyes  of  his  three  companions  were 
fixed  upon  him,  their  ears  were  wide  open,, 
and  there  were  no  means  of  retreating. 

"This  doctor  has  a  niece,"  continued 
Aramis. 

"  A  niece  !  has  he  ?  "  said  Porthos. 

"A  very  respectable  lady,"  said  Ara- 
mis. 

The  three  friends  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh. 

"Ah!  if  you  laugh,  or  doubt  what  I 
say,"  replied  Aramis,  "you  shall  know 
nothing." 

"  We  are  as  stanch  believers  as  Ma- 
hometans, and  as  mute  as  catafalques,'^ 
said  Athos. 

"  I  will  go  on  then,"  resumed  Aramis. 

"  This  niece  comes  sometimes  to  see  her 
uncle ;  and,  by  chance,  was  there  yester- 
day^ at  the  same  time  that  I  was,  and  I 
could  do  no  less  than  offer  to  conduct  her 
to  her  carriage." 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  Then  this  niece  of  the  doc- 
tor's keeps  a  carriage,  does  she  ?  "  inter- 
rupted Porthos,  one  of  whose  faults  was  a 
great  incontinence  of  tongue  ;  ' '  a  very  nice 
acquaintance,  my  friend  !  " 

"Porthos,"  replied  Aramis,  '•  I  have 
had  occasion  to  observe  to  you,  more  than 
once,  thatyouare  very  indiscreet:  and  that 
is  injurious  to  you  among  the  women." 

"  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,"  cried  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  who  began  to  get  a  glimjise  of 
the  result  of  the  a(l\-entui-e,  "  the  thing  is 
serious:  endeaxor.  Ilicn.  not  to  joke,  if 
possible.     Go  on,  Aramis,  go  on." 

"All  at  once,  a  tall,  daik  gentleman — 
jnst  like  yours.  D'Artagnan." 

'•  The  same.  ])eihaps,"  said  he. 

"  Possil)l.\-."  eon1iiHM>d  Aramis — "came 
toward  nie.  accompanied  h\'  live  or  six 
miMi,  who  followed  at  about  ten  jiaces  be- 
hind him:  and.  in  the  politest  tone.  *  ]\[on- 
sieur  the  Duke."  said  he  \o  m<'.  '  and  von. 
madanie.'  continued  li<',  aiklre.ssing  the 
ladv,  who  had  hold  of  mv  arm — " 
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"  The  doctor's  niece  ?  " 

"Hold  3''our  tongue,  Porthos,"  said 
Athos;  '"j^ou  are  insupportable." 

"'Be  so  kind  as  to  g-et  into  this  car- 
riage ;  and  that  without  offering  the 
slightest  resistance,  or  making  the  least 
noise.'  " 

"He  took  you  for  Buckingham  !  "  cried 
D'Artagnan. 

"  I  believe  so,"  replied  Aramis. 

"But  the  lady  ?  "  asked  Porthos. 

"He  took  her  for  the  queen!"  said 
D'Artagnan. 

"  Just  so,"  replied  Aramis. 

"The  Gascon  is  the  devil  !  "  cried 
Athos  :  "  nothing  escapes  him." 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Porthos,  "Aramis 
is  of  the  same  height,  and  something  of 
the  shape  of  the  duke ;  but  it  nevertheless 
appears  to  me  that  the  uniform  of  a  mus- 
keteer— " 

"I  wore  a  very  large  cloak,"  said  Ara- 
mis. 

"In  the  month  of  July;  the  devil!" 
said  Porthos.  "  Is  the  doctor  afraid  you 
should  be  recognized  ?  " 

"  I  can  comprehend  that  the  spy  maj^ 
have  been  deceived  by  the  person ;  but 
the  face — " 

"I  had  a  very  large  hat  on,"  said 
Aramis. 

"  Oh  !  good  lord  !  "  cried  Porthos, 
"  what  precautions  to  study  theology  !  " 

"Gentlemen,  gentlemen,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan, "do  not  let  us  lose  our  time  in 
Jesting ;  let  us  separate,  and  let  us  seek 
the  mercer's  wife  ;  that  is  the  key  of  the 
intrigue." 

"  A  woman  of  such  inferior  condition  ! 
can  you  believe  .so?"  said  Porthos,  pro- 
truding his  lip  with  contempt. 

"She  is  goddaughter  to  Laporte,  the 
confklential  valet  of  the  queen.  Have  I 
not  told  you  so,  gentlemen  ?  Besides,  it 
lias  perhaps  been  a  .scheme  of  her  majesty's 
to  hav(^  sought,  on  this  occasion,  for  sup- 
port, so  lowly.  High  heads  expose  lliem- 
s(ilv(»s  soin(!tirues ;  and  the  cardinal  is 
far-sighted." 

"Well,"  said  Porthos,  "in  the  first 
place;  make  a  bargain  with  the  mercer  ; 
and  a  good  bargain,  too." 

"  That's   u.seless,"    .said    D'Artagnan  ; 


"for  I  believe  if  he  does  not  pay  us,  we 
shall  be  well  enough  paid  by  another 
party," 

At  this  moment  a  sudden  noise  of  foot- 
steps was  heard  upon  the  stairs,  the  door 
was  thrown  violently  open,  and  the  un- 
fortunate mercer  rushed  into  the  chamber 
in  whi€h  the  council  was  held. 

"Save  me!  gentlemen!  save  me!" 
cried  he.  "  There  are  four  men  come  to 
arrest  me  ;  save  me  !  for  the  love  of 
heaven,  save  me  !  " 

Porthos  and  Aramis  arose. 

"A  moment,"  cried  D'Artagnan,  mak- 
ing them  a  sign  to  replace  their  half -drawn 
swords :  "on  this  occasion  we  don't  re- 
quire courage ;  we  must  exercise  pru- 
dence." 

"And  yet,"  cried  Porthos,  "we  will 
not  leave — " 

"You  will  leave  D'Artagnan  to  act  as 
he  thinks  proper;  he  has,  I  repeat,  the 
longest  head  of  the  four,  and  for  my  part, 
I  declare  I  obey  him.  Do  as  you  think 
best,  D'Artagnan." 

At  this  moment  the  four  guards  ap- 
peared at  the  door  of  the  antechamber, 
but  seeing  four  musketeers  standing,  and 
their  swords  by  their  sides,  they  hesitated 
to  advance  further. 

"  Come  in,  gentlemen,  come  in  ;  you  are 
here  in  my  apartment,  and  we  are  all 
faithful  servants  of  the  king  and  Monsieur 
le  Cardinal.  " 

"Then,  gentlemen,  you  will  not  oppose 
our  executing  the  orders  we  have  i-e- 
ceived  ?  "  asked  the  one  who  appeared  to 
be  the  leader  of  the  party. 

"  On  the  contrary,  gentlemen,  we  would 
assist  you  if  it  were  necessary." 

"  What  does  he  say  ?  "  grumbled  Por- 
thos. 

"That  you  are  a  simpleton,"  said 
Athos  ;  "  hold  your  tongue." 

"  But  you  promised  me  " — said  the  poor 
mercer,  in  a  very  low  voice. 

"We  can  only  save  you  by  being  free 
our.selves,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  in  a 
rapid,  low  tone,  "and  if  we  appear  in- 
clined to  defend  you,  they  will  airest  us 
with  yo)i." 

"  It  seems — nevertheless — " 

"  Come  in.  gentlemen  I  come  in  !  "  said 
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D'Artagnan ;  "1  have  no  motive  for  de- 
fending- monsieur.  I  saw  him  to-day  for 
the  first  time,  and  ho  can  tell  you  on  what 
occasion ;  he  came  to  demand  the  rent  of 
my  lodging".  Is  not  that  true,  M.  Bona- 
cieux  ?     Answer  ?  " 

''That's  the  very  truth,"  cried  the  mer- 
cer ;  "bat  monsieur  does  not  tell  you — " 

"  Silence,  with  respect  to  me  !  silence, 
with  respect  to  my  friends  ! — silence  about 
the  queen,  above  all,  or  you  will  ruin  ev- 
erybody without  saving  yourself.  Now, 
gentlemen,  3'ou  are  at  liberty  to  take 
away  this  man  !  " 

And  D'Artagnan  pushed  the  half- 
stupefied  mercer  among  the  guards,  say- 
ing to  him— 

"  You  are  a  shabby  old  fellow,  my  dear  I 
— you  come  to  demand  money  of  me,  of  a 
musketeer  ! — to  prison  with  him  ! — gen- 
tlemen, once  more,  take  him  to  prison, 
and  keep  him  under  key  as  long  as  pos- 
sible— that  will  give  me  time  to  pay  him." 

The  sbirri  were  full  of  thanks,  and  took 
away  their  prey. 

At  the  moment  they  were  going*  down, 
D'Artagnan  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  their  leader. 

"  Shall  I  not  have  the  pleasure  of  drink- 
ing to  your  health,  and  you  to  mine  ?  " 
said  D'Artagnan,  filling*  two  glasses  with 
the  Beaugency  wine  which  he  had  ob- 
tained from  the  liberality  of  M.  Bona- 
cieux. 

"That  will  do  me  great  honor,"  said 
the  lead(;r  of  the  sbirri,  "  and  I  consent 
thankfully." 

"Then  to  yours,  monsieur — what  is 
your  name  ?  " 

"  Boisrenard." 

"Monsieur  Boisrenard  !  " 

"To  yours,  my  good  sir — in  your  turn, 
what  is  your  name,  if  you  please  ?  " 

"D'Artagnan." 

"  To  yoiu's.  Monsieur  d'Artagnan."" 

"And  above  ail  others,"  <'iied  D'Ar- 
tagnan, as  if  carried  awa\  by  Ins  enthu- 
siasm, "to  tliat,  oftlie  king  and  tlie  ear- 
dinal." 

TIh^  leader  of  1  lie  sl)in'i  would  perhaps 
have  d()ui)t('(l  the,  sincerity  of  D'Artagnan 
if  tlu?  wine  had  been  had,  hut.  the  wine 
was  good,  and  he  was  convinced. 


' '  Why,  what  a  devil  of  a  villainy  have 
you  performed  there,"  said  Porthos,  when 
the  alguazil-in-chief  had  rejoined  his  com- 
panions, and  the  four  friends  were  left 
alone.  "  Shame  !  shame  !  for  four  mus- 
keteers to  allow  an  unfortunate  devil  who 
cried  out  for  help  to  be  arrested  from 
among  them.  And  a  gentleman  to  hob- 
nol)  with  a  bailiff  !  " 

"  Porthos,"  said  Aramis,  "  Athos  has 
already  told  you,  you  are  a  simpleton,  and 
I  am  quite  of-  his  opinion.  D'Artagnan, 
you  are  a  great  man,  and  when  you  oc- 
cupy M.  de  Treville's  place,  I  will  come 
and  ask  your  influence  to  secure  me  an 
abbey." 

"  Well  !  I  am  quite  lost  !  "  said  Porthos, 
"  do  yo^i  approve  of  what  D'Artagnan 
has  done  ?  ' 

"  Parbleu  !  indeed  I  do!"  said  Athos,  "  I 
not  only  approve  of  what  he  has  done,  but 
I  congratulate  him  upon  it." 

"And  now,  gentlemen,'"  said  D'Artag- 
nan, without  stopjjing  to  explam  his  con- 
duct to  Porthos — "  all  for  one,  one  for  all, 
that  is  our  device,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  And  yet  !  "  said  Porthos. 

"Hold  out  your  hand  and  swear!" 
cried  Athos  and  Aramis  at  once. 

Overcome  by  example,  grumbling  to 
himself,  nevertheless  Porthos  stretched 
out  his  hand,  and  the  four  friends  re- 
peated with  one  voiot^  the  formula  dictated 
by  D'Artagnan. 

"All  for  one,  one  for  all." 

"  That's  well !  Now  let  every  one  retire 
to  his  own  home,"  said  D'Artagnan,  as  if 
he  had  done  nothing  but  command  all  his 
life — "  and  attention  !  for  from  this  mo- 
ment we  are  at  feud  with  the  cardinal.' 


CHAPTER  X. 

A      MOUSE-THAP      IN      THK      SEVENTEENTH- 
C'EXTUKV. 

The  invention  of  the  mouse-trap  does 
not  (late  from  our  days ;  as  soon  as  soci- 
eties, m  foiMiung,  had  invented  any  kind 
of  police,  that  police,  in  its  tui-n.  invented 
mouse-t  raps. 

As  perhaps  our  readers  ai'e  nol  familial- 
with  tiie  slang  of  the  Rue  de  Jei-usalem, 
and  that,  it  is  lifteen  years  since  we  ap- 
plied this  woril,  for  the  first  time,  to  this 
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thing-,  allow  us  to  explain  to  them  what  a 
mouse-trap  is. 

When  in  a  house,  of  whatever  kind  it 
may  be,  an  individual  suspected  of  an}^ 
crime  be  arrested,  the  arrest  is  held 
secret ;  four  or  five  men  are  placed  in  am- 
buscade in  the  first  apartment,  the  door 
is  open  to  all  that  knock,  it  is  closed  after 
them,  and  they  are  arrested ;  so  that  at 
the  end  of  two  or  three  da3^s  they  have  in 
their  power  almost  all  the  familiars  of  the 
•establishment.    And  that  is  a  mouse-trap. 

The  apartment  of  Master  Bonacieux 
then  became  a  mouse-trap,  and  whoever 
appeared  there  was  taken  and  interrogated 
by  the  cardinal's  people.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  as  a  private  passag-e  led  to  the 
first  floor,  in  which  D'Artag-nan  lodg-ed, 
those  who  called  to  see  him  were  exempted 
from  this. 

Besides,  nobody  came  thither  but  the 
three  musketeers ;  they  had  all  been  en- 
g-aged  in  earnest  search  and  inquiries,  but 
had  discovered  nothing-.  Athos  had  even 
g'one  so  far  as  to  question  M.  de  Treville, 
a  thing  which,  considering  the  habitual 
mutism  of  the  worthy  musketeer,  had 
very  much  astonished  his  captain.  But 
M.  de  Treville  knew  nothing,  except  that 
the  last  time  he  had  seen  the  cardinal,  the 
king  and  the  queen,  the  cardinal  looked 
very  thoughtful,  the  king  uneasy,  and  the 
redness  of  the  queen's  eyes  denoted  that 
she  had  been  deprived  of  sleep,  or  had 
been  weeping.  But  this  last  circumstance 
was  not  at  all  striking,  as  the  queen,  since 
her  marriage,  had  slept  badly  and  wept 
much. 

M.  de  Treville  requested  Athos,  what- 
ever might  happen,  to  be  observant  of  his 
duty  to  the  king,  but  more  particularly 
to  the  queen,  begging  him  to  convey  his 
desires  to  his  comrades. 

As  to  D'Artagnan,  he  did  not  stir  from 
his  apartment.  He  converted  liis  chamber 
into  an  observatory.  From  his  windows 
he  saw  all  (-ome  who  were  cauglit  ;  tlien, 
liaving  rcinovcd  some  of  the  boarding  of 
liis  floor,  and  notliing  remaining  but  a 
simple  cinling  between  him  and  tli(^  room 
beneath,  in  which  the,  int(U-rogatoi-ies  were 
made,  ho  heard  all  that  passed  between 
the  in(|uisitors  and  the  accused. 


The  interrogatories,  preceded  by  a  mi- 
nute search  operated  upon  the  persons  ar- 
rested;, were  almost  all  thus  conceived. 

"  Has  Madame  Bonacieux  sent  anything 
to  you  for  her  husband,  or  any  other  per- 
son? 

"  Has  Monsieur  Bonacieux  sent  anything 
to  you  for  his  wife,  or  for  any  other  per- 
son ? 

"Has  either  the  one  or  the  other  con- 
fided anything  to  you  by  word  of  mouth  ?  " 

' '  If  thej^  were  acquainted  with  anything 
they  would  not  question  people  in  this 
manner,"  said  D'Artagnan  to  himself. 
"  Now,  what  is  it  they  want  to  know  ? 
Why,  if  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  in 
Paris,  and  if  he  has  not  had,  or  is  not  to 
have,  some  interview  with  the  queen." 

D'Artagnan  was  satisfied  with  this 
idea,  which,  after  all  he  had  heard,  was 
not  wanting  in  probability. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  mouse-trap  con- 
tinued in  operation,  as  likewise  did  D'Ar- 
tagnan's  vigilance. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  after  the 
arrest  of  poor  Bonacieux,  as  Athos  had 
just  left  D'Artagnan,  to  go  to  M.  de  Tre- 
ville's,  as  nine  o'clock  had  just  struck,  and 
as  Planchet,  who  had  not  yet  made  the 
bed,  was  beginning  his  task,  a  knocking 
was  heard  at  the  street-door;  the  door 
was  instantly  opened  and  shut :  some  one 
was  taken  m  the  mouse-trap. 

D'Artagnan  flew  to  his  hole,  and  laid 
himself  down  on  the  floor  at  full  length  to 
listen. 

Cries  were  soon  heard,  and  then  moans, 
which  some  one  appeared  to  be  endeavor- 
ing to  stifle.  There  were  no  interrogato- 
ries. 

"  The  devil  !  "  said  D'Artagnan  to  him- 
self, "it's  a  woman — they  are  searching 
her — she  resists — they  use  force  —  the 
scoundrels ! " 

In  spite  of  all  his  prudence,  D'Artag- 
nan restrained  himself  Math  great  difla- 
culty  from  taking  a  part  in  the  scene  that 
was  going  on  below. 

"  But  I  tell  you  that  I  am  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  gentlem(>n  !  I  tell  you  I  am 
MadauK^  Bonacieux — I  tt^ll  you  I  belong 
to  the  queen  !  "  said  the  unfortunate  wo- 
man. 
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''Madame  Bonacieux  ! "  murmured 
D'Artag-nan  ;  "can  I  have  been  so  lucky 
as  to  have  found  what  everybody  is  seek- 
ing- for?  " 

The  voice  came  more  and  more  indis- 
tinct ;  a  tumultuous  movement  shook  the 
wainscoting-.  The  victim  resisted  as  much 
as  a  woman  could  resist  four  men. 

"Pardon,  gentlemen — par — "  murmured 
the  voice,  which  could  now  be  only  heard 
in  inarticulate  sounds. 

'•'The^^  are  binding-  her,  they  are  g-oing- 
to  drag-  her  away,"  cried  D'Artag-nan  to 
himself,  springing-  up  from  the  floor. 
"My  sword!  good,  it  is  by  my  side. 
Planchet !  " 

"Monsieur." 

"Run  and  seek  Athos,  Porthos  and 
Aramis.  .One  of  the  three  will  certainly 
be  at  home,  perhaps  all  three  are.  Tell 
them  to  arm,  to  come  here,  and  be  quick  ! 
Ah !  I  remember,  Athos  is  at  M.  de  Tre- 
ville's." 

"But  where  are  you  going,  monsieur, 
where  are  you  g-oing  ?  " 

"lam  g-oing"  down  by  the  window,  in 
order  to  be  there  the  sooner,"  cried  D'Ar- 
tagnan :  "  on  your  part,  put  back  the 
boards,  sweep  the  floor,  g-o  out  at  the 
door,  and  run  where  I  bid  you." 

"  Oh  !  monsieur  !  monsieur  I  you  will 
kill  yourself,"  cried  Planchet. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  stupid  fellow," 
said  D'Artag-nan,  and  laying  hold  of  the 
window-frame,  he  let  himself  g-ently  down, 
and  the  heig-ht  not  being-  great,  he  did  not 
sustain  the  least  injury. 

He  theu  went  straig-ht  to  tlie  door  and 
knocked,  murmuring- : 

"  I  will  g-o  myself  and  be  caught  in  the 
mouse-trap,  l)ut  woe  be  to  the  cats  that 
shall  pounce  upon  sucli  a  mouse  !  " 

The  knocker  had  scarcely  sounded  un- 
der th(;  hanil  of  the  young-  man  thaji  the 
tumult  ceased,  steps  approaclird.  Ilic  door 
was  opened,  and  D'Artagnan,  sword  in 
hand,  rushed  into  the  apaH  nient  of  Mast(>r 
Honacieux,  the  door  of  wliidi,  (loul)M(>ss, 
acl,(Hl   upon  by  a  spring,  closed  aflcr  him. 

Then  those  who  dwelt  in  BonacicMix's 
unfortunate  house.  tog-ethcM-  with  the 
nearest  mMghbors,  h(>ard  loud  cries, 
stamping  of  feet,  clashing  of  swords,  and 


breaking  of  furniture.  Then,  a  moment 
after,  such  as,  surprised  by  this  tumult, 
had  gone  to  their  windows  to  learn  the 
cause  of  it,  could  see  the  door  open,  and 
four  men,  clothed  in  black,  not  come  out 
of  it,  but  fly,  like  so  many  frightened 
crows,  leaving-  on  the  g-round,  and  on  the 
corners  of  the  furniture,  feathers  from 
their  wings ;  that  is  to  say,  portions  of 
their  clothes  and  frag-ments  of  their  cloaks. 

D'Artag-nan  was  conqueror,  without 
much  trouble,  it  must  be  confessed,  for 
only  one  of  the  alg-uazils  was.  armed,  and 
defended  himself  for  form's  sake.  It  is 
true  that  the  three  others  had  endeavored 
to  knock  the  young-  man  down  with  chairs, 
stools,  and  crockery  ware ;  but  two  or 
three  scratches  made  \>y  the  Gascon's 
blade  terrifted  them.  Ten  minutes  had 
sufficed  for  their  defeat,  and  D'Artag-nan 
remained  master  of  the  field  of  battle. 

The  neig-hbors  who  had  opened  their 
windows,  with  sang  fvoid  peculiar  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris  in  these  times  of  per- 
petual riots  and  disturbances,  closed  them 
again  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  four  men 
in  black  fi}-  away:  their  instinct  telling 
them  that,  for  the  moment,  all  was  over. 

Besides,  it  beg-an  to  g-row  late,  and  then, 
as  at  the  present  day,  people  went  to  bed 
early  in  the  quarter  of  the  Luxembourg-. 

On  being  left  alone  with  Madame  Bona- 
cieux,  D'Artag-nan  turned  toward  her; 
the  poor  woman  reclined,  where  she  had 
been  left,  upon  a  fauteuil,  in  a  half-faint- 
ing state.  D'Artag-nan  examined  her 
with  a  rapid  but  an  earnest  glance. 

She  was  a  charming  wonu^n,  of  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  dark  hair,  blue 
eyes,  and  a  nose  slightly  turned  \\\),  ad- 
mirable te(4li.  and  a  complexion  marbled 
wil  ii  rose  and  opal.  There,  h<)we\er. 
stojipinl  the  signs  which  mig-ht  have  con- 
founded her  with  a  lady  of  i-ank.  The 
hands  wen^  white,  but  without  delicacy: 
the  feet  did  not  bespeak  tlie  woman  of 
quality.  F<u-tunat(>ly.  D'Artagnan  was. 
as  yet .  not  ac-(juaiute(l  with   sucli   ni«-f1ies. 

While  D' .Artagnan  was  examining 
Madame  BonaeiiMix,  and  was.  as  we  have 
said,  closi'  to  her.  lie  saw  on  the  ground 
a  line  c;imbri(-  handivcrchicf.  wliieli  li«! 
mechanically  picked  up,  and  at  the  corner 
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of  which  he  recog-nized  the  same  cipher 
that  he  had  seen  on  the  handkerchief 
which  had  nearly  caused  him  and  Aramis 
to  cut  each  other's  throats. 

From  that  time  D'Artag-nan  had  been 
cautious  with  respect  to  handkerchiefs 
with  arms  on  them,  and  he  therefore 
placed  the  one  he  had  just  picked  up  in 
Madame  Bonacieux's  pocket. 

At  that  moment  Madame  Bonacieux  re- 
covered her  senses.  She  opened  her  e^^es, 
looked  around  her  with  terror,  saw  that 
the  apartment  was  empty,  and  that  she 
was  alone  with  her  liberator.  She  imme- 
diately held  out  her  hands  to  him  with  a 
smile — Madame  Bonacieux  had  the  sweet- 
est smile  in  the  world  I 

"  Ah  !  monsieur  !  "  said  she,  '"you  have 
saved  me  :  permit  me  to  thank  you." 

''Madame,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "I  have 
only  done  what  every  g-entleman  would 
have  done  in  my  place — you  owe  me  no 
thanks." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  monsieur,  oh  !  j^es  ;  and  I 
hope  to  prove  to  you  that  you  have  not 
served  an  ingrate.  But  what  could  these 
men,  Avhom  I  at  first  took  for  robbers, 
want  with  me,  and  Avln*  is  M.  Bonacieux 
not  here?" 

"Madame,  those  men  were  much  more 
dang-erous  than  any  r-obbers  could  have 
been,  for  they  are  the  ag-ents  of  M.  the 
Cardinal :  and  as  to  your  husband,  M. 
Bonacieux,  he  is  not  here,  because  he  was 
yesterday  evening-  taken  away  to  the 
Bastille." 

"My  husband  in  the  Bastille!"  cried 
Madame  Bonacieux.  "  Oh  !  g-ood  God  ! 
what  can  he  have  done  ?  Poor  dear 
man  !   he  is  innocence  itself  !  " 

And  sonu'thing-  like  a  faint  smile  g-lided 
over  the  si  ill  tei-rificd  features  of  the  young- 
woman. 

"AVliiit  has  he  d<jn{!,  madame?"  said 
D'Aitag-nan.  "I  beli(!ve  that  his  only 
crime  is  to  have  at  the  same  time  the 
g-ood  fortune  and  llic  misfortune  to  be 
your  husl)and.'' 

"But,  monsieur,  you  know  then — " 

"  I  know  that  you  1kiv(!  been  carried  olf, 
madame." 

'•  And  by  wlioni  ?  Do  _\(iu  know?  Oh  ! 
if  you  know,  tell  me  !  " 


"  By  a  man  of  from  fortj^  to  forty-five 
years  of  ag-e,  with  black  hair,  a  dark  com- 
plexion, and  a  scar  on  his  left  temple." 

"  That  is  he,  that  is  he  ;  but  his  name  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  his  name  ?     I  do  not  know  that." 

"And  did  m^^  husband  know  I  had  been 
carried  off?  " 

"  He  was  informed  of  it  by  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  him  by  the  ravish er  himself." 

"And  does  he  suspect,"  said  Madame 
Bonacieux,  with  some  embarrassment, 
"  the  cause  of  this  event  ?  " 

"  He  attributed  it,  I  beheve,  to  a  politi- 
cal cause." 

"  I  suspected  so  myself  at  first,  and  now 
I  think  entirely  as  he  does.  M3"  dear  M. 
Bonacieux  has  not  then  for  an  instant  sus- 
pected me?  " 

"  So  far  from  it,  madame,  hg  was  too 
proud  of  your  prudence,  and  particularly 
of  your  love."  A  second  smile  stole  al- 
most imperceptibly  over  the  rosy  lips  of 
the  pretty  young-  woman. 

"But,"  continued  D'Artag-nan,  "how 
did  you  escape  ?  " 

"  I  took  advantag-e  of  a  moment  at 
which  they  left  me  alone  ;  and  as  I  knew 
from  this  morning  what  to  think  of  my 
abduction,  with  the  help  of  the  sheets,  I 
let  myself  down  from  the  window ;  then, 
as  I  concluded  my  husband  would  be  at 
home,  I  hastened  hither." 

"To  place  yourself  under  his  protec- 
tion ?  " 

"  Oh  !  no,  poor  dear  man  !  I  knew  very 
well  that  he  was  incapable  of  defending' 
me ;  but,  as  he  could  be  otherwise  useful 
to  us,  I  wished  to  inform  him." 

"Of  what?" 

"  Oh  !  that  is  not  my  secret ;  I  must  not, 
therefore,  tell  you." 

"  Besides,"  said  D'Artag-nan,  "  (pardon 
me,  madame,  if,  g-uard  as  I  am,  I  remind 
you  of  prudence) — besides,  I  believe  we  are 
not  here  in  a  very  proper  i)lace  for  impart- 
ing- confidences.  The  men  I  have  put  to 
fiig-lit  will  return  re-enforced  :  if  they  find 
us  here,  we  are  lost.  I  have  sent  for  three 
of  my  friends,  but  who  knows  whether 
they  may  be  at  home  ?  " 

"Yes!  yes!  you  are  rig-ht,"  cried  the 
terrified  Madame  Bonacieux;  "let  us  fly  I 
let  us  save  ourselves." 
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At  these  words  she  passed  her  arm  un- 
der that  of  D'Artag-nan,  and  pulled  him 
forward,  eag'erl3^ 

"But  whither  shall  we  fly? — whither 
escape  to? " 

"  Let  us  in  the  first  place  get  away  from 
this  house  ;  when  clear  of  it  we  shall  see." 

And  the  young-  woman  and  the  young- 
man,  without  taking-  the  trouble  to  shut 
the  'door  after  them,  descended  the  Rue 
des  Fossoyeurs  rapidly,  turned  into  the 
Hue  des  Fosses-Monsieur-le-Prince,  and 
did  not  stop  till  they  came  to  tli^  Place- 
Saint-Sulpice. 

"And  now,  what  are  we  to  do,  and 
whither  do  you  wish  me  to  conduct  you  ?  " 
asked  D'Artag-nan. 

"I  am  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  answer 
you,  I  confess,"  said  Madame  Bonacieux; 
"my  intention  was  to  inform  M.  Laporte, 
by  means  of  my  husband,  in  order  that 
M.  Laporte  might  tell  us  exactly  what  has 
taken  place  at  the  Louvre  in  the  course  of 
the  last  three  days,  and  whether  there 
were  any  dang-er  in  i^resenting-  inyself 
there." 

"But  I,"  said  D'Artag-nan,  "can  g-o 
and  inform  M.  Laporte." 

"  No  doubt  you  could  ;  only  there  is  one 
misfortune  in  it,  and  that  is,  that  M.  Bona- 
cieux is  known  at  the  Louvre,  and  would 
be  allowed  to  pass  ;  whereas  you  are  not 
known  there,  and  the  g-ate  would  be  closed 
ag-ainst  you," 

"  Ah  !  bah  !  "  said  D'Artag-nan ;  "  there 
is  no  doubt  you  have  at  some  wicket  of 
the  Louvre  a  concierg-e  who  is  devoted  to 
you,  and  who,  thanks  to  a  pass- word, 
would — " 

Madame  Bonacieux  looked  earnestly  at 
the  yomig-  man. 

"And  if  I  g-ive  you  Ibis  pass-word," 
said  she,  "  would  you  forg-et  it  as  soon  as 
you  liad  made  use  of  it  ?  " 

"P:n-ole  d'honneur  !  by  the  fail  li  of  a 
g-(mtlemaii !  "  said  D'Artag-tian,  Avitli  an 
accent  so  truiliful,  uo  one  could  mistak«Mt. 

"Then.  T  l>cli('\(>  yoii  :  you  appear  to  be 
a  bra\(' ^'oung•nlan  ;  besides,  your  fortune, 
perhaps,  is  at  the  end  of  your  ilevotcd- 
iiess." 

"I  will  do,  withoiit  a  promise,  and  vol- 
untarily, all  that   1  can  do  to  serve  the 


king-  and  be  ag-reeable  to  the  queen :  dis- 
pose of  me,  then,  as  a  friend." 

"  But  I  ? — where  shall  I  g-o  in  the  mean- 
while?" 

' '  Do  you  know  no  one  from  whose  house 
M.  Laporte  can  come  and  fetch  you  ?  " 

' '  No,  I  know  no  one  to  whom  I  dare 
trust." 

"Stop,"  said  D'Artag-nan;  "we  are 
near  Athos's  door.     Yes,  here  it  is." 

"  Who  is  this  Athos  ?  " 

"  One  of  my  friends." 

"  But,  if  he  should  be  at  home,  and  see 
me  ?  " 

"  He  is  not  at  home,  and  I  will  carry 
away  the  key,  after  having-  placed  you  in 
his  apartment." 

"  But  if  he  should  return  ?  " 

"Oh!  he  won't  return;  and  if  he  should, 
he  will  be  told  that  I  have  broug-ht  a  lady 
with  me,  and  that  lady  is  in  his  apart- 
ment." 

"But  that  will  compromise  me  sadly, 
you  know?  " 

"  Of  what  consequence  can  it  be  to  you? 
— nobod}^  knows  you  ;  besides,  we  are  in  a 
situation  in  which  we  must  not  be  too 
particular." 

"  Come,  then,  let  us  g-o  to  your  friend's 
house  ;  where  does  he  live?  " 

"Rue  Ferou,  within  two  steps." 

"Come,  then!" 

And  both  resumed  their  way.  As  D'Ar- 
tag-nan had  foreseen,  Athos  was  not  at 
home ;  he  took  the  key,  which  was  cus- 
tomarily g-iven  him  as  one  of  the  family, 
ascended  the  stairs,  and  introduced  Mad- 
ame Bonacieux  into  the  little  apartment 
of  which  we  grave  a  description. 

"Here,  make  yourself  at  home,"  said 
he;  "wait  here,  fasten  the  door  within, 
and  open  it  to  nobody  unless  you  hear 
three  taps  like  thes«» ;  "  and  he  tapped 
thrice;  "two  taps  close  tog-ether  and 
l)i-e11y  liai-d.  the  other  at  a  considerable 
distance  and   nu)re  lig-ht." 

"That,  is  all  well,"  said  Madame  Bona- 
cieux ;  *'  nt>\v,  in  my  tui-n,  let  iu(^  gi\e  you 
my  ordei's." 

'*  T  am  all  attention."" 
'-  Present  yourself  at  the  wicket  of  the 
Lou\i-e,  on  the  side  of  the  Ivue  d(>  rEcIiell(\ 
and  ask  for  Germain."' 
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''WeU;  and  then?'"" 

"  He  will  ask  3^011  what  you  want,  and 
you  will  answer  by  these  two  words — 
Tours  and  Bruxelles.  He  will  immediately 
be  at  your  command."" 

"And  what  shall  I  order  him  to  do  ?  "' 

"To  g-o  and  fetch  M.  Laporte,  the 
queen's  valet-de-chambre." 

"And  when  he  shall  have  informed 
him,  and  M.  Laporte  is  come  ?  " 

"  You  will  send  him  to  me." 

"  That  is  all  very  well ;  but  where  and 
how  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  " 

"  Do  you,  then,  wish  much — to  see  me 
again  ?  " 

"Certainly,  I  do." 

"Well,  let  that  care  be  mine,  and  be  at 
ease." 

"I  depend  upon  your  word." 

"You  may." 

D'Artagnan  bowed  to  Madame  Bona- 
cieux,  darting-  at  her  the  most  loving- 
glance  that  he  could  possibly  concentrate 
upon  her  charming  little  person  ;  and 
while  he  descended  the  stairs,  he  heard 
the  door  closed  and  double-locked.  In 
two  bounds  he  was  at  the  Louvre  :  as  he 
entered  the  wicket  of  I'Echelle,  ten  o'clock 
struck.  All  the  events  we  have  described 
had  taken  place  within  half  an  hour. 

Everything-  fell  out  as  Madame  Bona- 
cieux  said  it  would.  On  hearing-  the  pass- 
word, Germain  bowed  :  in  a  few  minutes 
Laporte  was  at  the  lodg-e ;  in  two  woi'ds 
D'Artagnan  informed  him  where  Madame 
Bonacieux  was.  Laporte  assured  himself, 
by  having-  it  twice  repeated,  of  the  exacti- 
tude of  the  address,  and  set  off  at  a  run. 
Ho  had,  however,  scarcely  got  ten  steps 
before  he  returned. 

"  Young  man,"  said  he  to  D'Artagnan, 
"  I  have  a  piece  of  advice  to  g-ive  you." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  You  may  g-et  into  trouble  by  wliat 
has  taken  place." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"Yes.  Have  you  any  friend  whose 
clock  is  too  slow?" 

"What  then?" 

"  Go  and  call  ujjon  liim,  in  order  that 
he  may  give  evidence  of  your  luiving  been 
with  him  at  half-past  nine.  In  a  court  of 
justice,  that  is  called  an  alibi." 


D'Artag-nan  found  this  advice  prudent ; 
he  took  to  his  heels,  and  was  soon  at  M. 
de  Treville's ;  but  instead  of  passing  to 
the  saloon  with  the  rest  of  the  Avorld,  he 
required  to  be  introduced  to  M.  de  Tre- 
ville's closet.  As  D'Artag-nan  so  con- 
stantly frequented  the  hotel,  no  difficulty 
was  made  in  complying-  with  this  request, 
and  a  servant  went  to  inform  M.  de  Tre- 
ville  that  his  young-  compatriot,  having" 
something  important  to  communicate, 
solicited  a  private  audience.  Five  min- 
utes af^r,  M.  de  Treville  was  asking- 
D'Artagnan  what  he  could  do  to  serve 
him,  and  what  caused  his  visit  at  so  late 
an  hour. 

"Pardon  me,  monsieur,"  said  D'Artag-- 
nan,  who  had  profited  lyy  the  moment  he 
had  been  left  alone  to  put  back  M.  de  Tre- 
ville's clock  three  quarters  of  an  hour,* 
' '  but  I  thought,  as  it  was  yet  only  twenty 
minutes  past  nine,  it  was  not  too  late  to 
wait  upon  you." 

"  Twenty  minutes  past  nine  !  "  cried 
M.  de  Treville,  looking  at  the  clock  : 
"  why,  that's  impossible  !  " 

"Look,  rather,  monsieur,"  said  D'Ar- 
tag-nan, "the  clock  shows  it." 

"That's  true,"  said  M.  de  Treville  ;  "I 
should  have  thought  it  had  been  later. 
But  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

Then  D'Artagnan  told  M.  de  Treville 
a  long  history  about  the  queen.  He  ex- 
pressed to  him  the  fears  he  entertained 
with  respect  to  her  majesty ;  he  related 
to  him  what  he  had  heard  of  the  projects 
of  the  cardinal  with  regard  to  Bucking- 
ham ;  and  all  with  a  tranquillity  and 
sereneness  of  which  M.  de  Treville  was 
the  more  the  dupe,  from  having-  himself, 
as  we  have  said,  observed  something- 
fresh  between  the  cardinal,  the  king-,  and 
the  queen. 

As  ten  o'clock  was  striking,  D'Artag-- 
nan  left  M.  de  Treville,  wlio  thanked  him 
for  his  information,  recommended  him  to 
have  tlie  service  of  the  king  and  queen 
always  at  heart,  and  returned  to  the 
saloon.  But  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
D'Arta^an  remembered  he  had  forgot- 
ten Ids  can(^ :  he  consequently  sprang  up 
again,  re-entered  the  closet,  with  a  turn 
of   his   linger  set  the  clock  right  again. 
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that  it  mig-ht  not  be  perceived  the  next 
day  that  it  had  been  put  wrong",  and  cer- 
tain from  that  time  that  he  had  a  witness 
to  prove  his  alibi,  he  ran  downstairs  and 
soon  g-ained  the  street. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

THE    PLOT    THICKENS. 

His  visit  to  M.  de  Tre^-ille  being-  paid, 
D'Artag-nan  took  his  pensive  but  long-est 
way  homeward. 

On  what  was  D'Artag-nan  thinking-, 
that  he  strayed  thus  from  his  path,  gaz- 
ing- at  the  stars  in  the  heavens,  and  some- 
times sig-hing-,  sometimes  smihng? 

He  was  thinking-  of  Madame  Bonacieux. 
For  an  apprentice  musketeer,  the  young- 
woman  was  ahnost  a  loving-  ideality. 
Pretty,  mysterious,  initiated  in  almost 
all  the  secrets  of  the  court,  which  spread 
such  a  charming-  gravity  over  her  jDleas- 
ing-  features,  she  was  suspected  of  not 
being-  insensible,  w^hich  is  an  irresistible 
charm  for  novices  in  love  of  the  other 
sex ;  still  further,  D'Artag-nan  had  de- 
livered her  from  the  hands  of  the  demons 
who  wished  to  search  and  ill-treat  her; 
and  this  important  service  had  established 
between  them  one  of  those  sentiments  of 
g-ratitude  which  so  easily  take  another 
character. 

D'Artagnan  already  fancied  himself,  so 
rapid  is  the  progress  of  our  dreams  upon 
the  wings  of  imagination,  accosted  by  a 
messenger  from  the  young  woman,  who 
brought  him  some  billet  appointing  a 
meeting,  a  gold  chain,  or  a  diamond.  We 
have  observed  that  young  cavaliers  re- 
ceived presents  from  their  king  without 
shame ;  let  us  add  that,  in  those  times  of 
lax  morality,  they  had  no  more  delicacy 
witli  respect  to  their  mistresses,  and  that 
the  latter  almost  always  loft  them  valu- 
able and  durable  romombrances,  as  if 
th(!y  endeavored  to  conquer  the  fragility 
of  th(!ir  sentiments  by  the  solidity  of  Ihoir 
gifts. 

Men  then  made  thoirwayin  tho  woi-ld 
by  tlu^  means  of  women  without  blushing. 
Such  as  were  only  beautiful  gave  tli(>ii' 
hoiauty  ;  wbonco,  without  do  ibt,  comos 
tho  provoi-1),  "  Tliat  tho  most  beautiful 
girl   in  tho  world   can  give  no  more  thaii 

n 


she  has."  Such  as  were  rich,  gave  in 
addition  a  part  of  their  money ;  and  a 
vast  number  of  heroes  of  that  gallant 
period  may  be  cited  who  would  neither 
have  won  their  spurs  in  the  first  j)lace, 
nor  their  battles  afterward,  without  the 
purse,  more  or  less  furnished,  which  their 
mistress  fastened  to  the  saddle-bow. 

D'Artagnan  possessed  nothing;  pro- 
vincial diffidence,  that  slight  varnish, 
that  ephemeral  flower,  that  down  of  the 
peach,  had  been  borne  to  the  winds  by 
the  but  little  orthodox  counsels  which 
the  three  musketeers  gave  their  friend. 
D'Artagnan,  following-  the  strange  cus- 
tom of  the  times,  considered  himself  at 
Paris  as  on  a  campaign,  and  that  neither 
more  nor  less  than  if  he  had  been  in 
Flanders  —  Spain  yonder,  w^oman  here. 
In  each  there  was  an  enemy  to  contend 
with,  and  contributions  to  be  levied. 

But,  we  must  say,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, D'Artagnan  was  governed  by  a 
much  more  noble  and  disinterested  feel- 
ing. The  mercer  had  told  him  he  was 
rich ;  the  young  man  might  easilj^  guess 
that,  with  so  weak  a  man  as  M.  Bona- 
cieux, it  was  most  likely  the  young  wife 
kept  the  purse.  But  all  this  had  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  feeling  produced  by  the 
sight  of  Madame  Bonacieux,  and  interest 
remained  nearly-  foreign  to  this  com- 
mencement of  love,  which  had  been  the 
consequence  of  it.  We  say  nearly,  for 
the  idea  that  a  young,  handsome,  kind 
and  witty  woman  is  at  the  same  time 
rich,  takes  nothing  from  the  charm  of 
this  beginning  of  love,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, strengthens  it. 

Tliere  are  m  affluence  a  crowd  of  aristo- 
cratic cares  and  caprices  which  are  highly 
becoming  to  beauty.  A  fine  and  white 
stocking,  a  silken  robe,  a  lace  kerchief,  a 
prolty  slijiiKM-  on  the  foot,  a  tasty  ribbon 
on  tho  head,  do  not  make  an  ugly  woman 
]-»rotty,  but  they  make  a  ]n-o1ty  woman 
Ix'autiful,  without  reckoning  tho  hands 
which  gain  by  all  tliis  ;  tho  hands,  among 
women  particularly,  to  bo  boauliful  nmst 
bo  idle. 

TluMi  D'Ai-tagnan,  as  tho  nvidor,  from 
whom  wo  havo  not  concealed  tho  state  of 
his  foituno,  vorv  well  knows — D'Artagnan 
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was  not  a  millionaire ;  tie  hoped  to  become 
one  some  clay,  but  the  time  which  in  his 
own  mind  he  fixed  upon  for  this  happy 
chang-e  was  still  far  distant.  In  the 
meanwhile,  how  disheartening-  to  see  the 
woman  one  loves  long-  for  those  thousands 
of  nothings  which  constitute  a  woman's 
happiness,  and  be  unable  to  give  her  those 
thousands  of  nothings  !  At  least,  when 
the  woman  is  rich  and  the  lover  is  not, 
that  which  he  cannot  offer  she  offers  to 
herself ;  and  although  it  is  generally  with 
her  husband's  money  that  she  procures 
herself  this  indulgence,  the  gratitude  for 
it  seldom  reverts  to  him. 

Then  D'Artagnan,  disposed  to  become 
the  most  tender  of  lovers,  was  at  the  same 
time  a  very  devoted  friend.  In  the  midst 
of  his  amorous  projects  upon  the  mercer's 
wife,  he  did  not  forget  his  friends.  The 
pretty  Madame  Bonacieux  was  just  the 
woman  to  walk  with  in  the  Plaine  St. 
Denis,  or  in  the  fair  of  Saint-Germain,  in 
company  with  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Ara- 
mis,  to  whom  D'Artagnan  would  be  so 
proud  to  display  such  a  conquest.  Then, 
when  people  Avalk  for  anj"  length  of  time 
they  become  hungr}-,  at  least  D'Artagnan 
had  fancied  so  several  times  lately ;  and 
they  could  enjoy  some  of  those  little 
charming  dinners,  in  which  we,  on  one 
side,  touch  the  hand  of  a  friend,  and  on 
the  other,  the  foot  of  a  mistress.  Besides, 
on  pressing  occasions,  in  extreme  difficul- 
ties, D'Artagnan  would  become  the  pre- 
server of  his  friends. 

And  Monsieur  Bonacieux,  whom  D'Ar- 
tagnan had  pushed  into  the  hands  of  the 
sbirri,  denying  him  aloud,  although  he  had 
promised  in  a  whisper  to  save  him  !  We 
are  compelled  to  admit  to  our  readers, 
that  D'Artagnan  thought  nothing  about 
liim  in  any  way  ;  or  that,  if  he  did  think 
of  him,  it  was  only  to  say  to  himself  that 
he  was  very  woll  where  he  was,  wherever 
it  might  be.  Love  is  the  most  selfish  of 
all  the  passions. 

Let  our  readers,  however,  be  satisfied  ; 
if  D'Artagnan  forgets  his  host,  or  appears 
to  forget  him,  imd<'r  ibe  pretense  of  not 
knowing  where  h(^  has  been  taken  to,  w<? 
will  not  forget  him,  and  we  know  where 
he  is.     But  for  the  moment,  let  us  do  as 


the  amorous  Gascon  did ;  we  will  see  after 
the  worthy  mercer  presently. 

D'Artagnan,  reflecting  on  his  future 
loves,  addressing  himself  to  the  beautiful 
night,  and  smiling  at  the  stars,  reas- 
cended  the  Rue  Cherche-Midi,  or  Chasse- 
Midi,  as  it  was  then  called.  As  he  found 
himself  in  the  quarter  in  which  Aramis 
lived,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  pay  his 
friend  a  visit,  in  order  to  explain  to  him 
wh3"  he  had  sent  Planchet  to  him,  with  a 
request  that  he  would  come  instantly  to 
the  Mouse-trap.  Now,  if  Aramis  was  at 
home  when  Planchet  came  to  his  abode, 
he  had  doubtless  hastened  to  the  Pue  des 
Fossoyeurs,  and  finding  nobody  tiiere  but 
his  two  other  companions,  perhaps  they 
would  not  be  able  to  conceive  what  all 
this  meant.  This  mystery  required  an 
explanation;  at  least,  so  D'Artagnan 
thought. 

And  he  likewise  whispered  to  himself 
that  he  thought  this  was  an  opportunity 
for  talking  about  pretty  little  Madame 
Bonacieux,  of  whom  his  head,  if  not  his 
heart,  was  already  full.  We  must  never 
look  for  discretion  in  first  love.  First  love 
is  accompanied  by  such  excessive  joy  that 
unless  this  joy  be  allowed  to  overflow,  it 
will  stifle  you. 

Paris  for  two  hours  past  had  been  dark, 
and  began  to  be  deserted.  Eleven  o'clock 
struck  by  all  the  clocks  of  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Germain :  it  was  delig'htful  weather ; 
D'Artagnan  was  passing  along  a  lane 
upon  the  spot  where  the  Rue  d'Assas  is 
now  situated,  respiring  the  balmj^  ema- 
nations which  were  borne  upon  the  wind 
from  the  Rue  Vaugirard,  and  which  arose 
from  the  gardens  refreshed  by  the  dews  of 
evening  and  the  breeze  of  night.  From  a 
distance  sounded,  deadened,  however,  by 
good  shutters,  the  songs  of  the  tipplers 
enjoying  themselves  in  the  cabarets  in  the 
plain.  When  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
lane,  D'Artagnan  turned  to  the  left.  The 
house  in  Avhich  Aramis  dw(>lt  was  sitiuited 
between  the  Rue  Cassette  and  the  Rue 
Servandoni. 

D'Artagnan  liad  just  passed  the  Rue 
Cassette,  and  already  perceived  the  door 
of  his  friend's  house,  shaded  by  a  mass  of 
sycamores  and  clematis,  which  formed  a 
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vast  arch  opposite  the  front  of  it,  when  he 
perceived  something"  hke  a  shadow  issuing- 
from  the  Rue  Servandoni.  This  something- 
was  enveloped  in  a  cloak,  and  D' Artag-nan 
at  first  believed  it  was  a  man  ;  hut  by  the 
smallness  of  the  form,  the  hesitation  of 
the  progress,  and  the  indecision  of  the 
step,  he  soon  discovered  that  it  w^as  a 
woman.  Further,  this  woman,  as  if  not 
certain  of  the  house  she  was  seeking,  lifted 
up  her  eyes  to  look  around  her,  stopped, 
went  a  little  back,  and  then  returned 
again.     D'Artagnan  was  perplexed. 

"If  I  were  to  go  and  offer  her  my  ser- 
vices !  "  thought  he.  '^  By  her  step  she 
must  be  young,  perhaj)s  pretty.  Oh  !  ^-es. 
But  a  woman  who  wanders  about  the 
streets  at  this  hour  seldom  does  so  but  to 
meet  her  lover.  Peste  !  to  go  and  dis- 
turb an  assignation  would  not  be  the  best 
means  of  commencing  an  acquaintance." 

The  young  woman,  however,  continued 
advancing  slowly,  counting  the  houses  and 
windows.  This  was  neither  a  long  nor  a 
difficult  affair ;  there  were  but  three  hotels, 
in  this  part  of  the  street,  two  windows 
looking  out  upon  that  street,  and  one  of 
them  was  that  of  a  pavilion  parallel  to 
that  which  Aramis  occupied,  the  other 
was  that  of  Aramis  himself. 

"  Pardieu!"  said  D'Artagnan  to  himself, 
to  whose  mind  the  niece  of  the  theologian 
reverted  ;  ' '  Pardieu  !  it  would  be  droll  if 
this  late  flying  dove  should  be  in  search  of 
our  friend's  house.  But,  by  my  soul,  that 
seems  more  than  probable.  Ah  !  my  dear 
friend  Aramis,  this  time  I  will  find  you 
out." 

And  D'Artagnan,  making  himself  as 
small  as  he  could,  concealed  himself  in  the 
darkest  side  of  the  street,  near  a  stone 
bench  placed  at  the  back  of  a  niche. 

The  young  woman  continued  to  ad- 
vance, for,  in  luUlition  to  tlie  lightness  of 
her  st(^p,  which  had  b(^trayed  her,  sh(^  hati 
just(Muitted  a  little  cough  which  announced 
a  clear  sweet  voice.  D'Artagnan  believi'd 
this  cough  to  be  a  signal. 

NeviU'tlieless,  whether  this  cough  had 
been  answered  to  by  an  ecinivalcnt  signal, 
which  had  removed  tlie  resohil  ion  of  the 
nocturnal  seeker,  or  wIicMum-  she  had  rec- 
ognized  that  sh(?  had  ari'ived  at  the  end 


of  her  journey,  she  boldly  drew  near  to 
Aramis's  shutter,  and  tapped  at  three 
equal  intervals  with  her  bent  finger. 

"This  is  all  very  fine,  friend  Aramis," 
murmured  D'Artagnan.  "Ah!  master 
hypocrite  !  this  is  the  way  you  study  the- 
ology, is  it?  " 

The  three  blows  were  scarcely  struck, 
wiien  the  inward  casement  was  opened, 
and  a  light  appeared  through  the  aper- 
tures of  the  shutter. 

"Ah!  ah!"  said  the  listener,  "not 
through  doors,  but  through  windows ! 
Ah  !  ah  !  this  was  an  expected  visit.  We 
shall  see  the  windows  open,  and  the  lady 
enter  hy  escalade  !    Very  prettj- 1 " 

But  to  the  great  astonishment  of  D'Ar- 
tagnan, the  shutter  remained  closed .  Still 
more,  the  light  which  had  shone  out  for 
an  instant  disappeared,  and  all  was  dark 
again.  D'Artagnan  thought  this  could 
not  last  long",  and  continued  to  look  with 
all  his  eyes,  and  listen  with  all  his  ears. 

He  was  right :  at  the  end  of  some 
seconds  two  sharp  taps  were  heard  in  the 
interior ;  the  young  w^oman  of  the  street 
replied  b^^  a  single  tap,  and  the  shutter 
was  opened  a  little  way. 

It  may  be  judged  whether  D'Artagnan 
looked  or  listened  with  avidity.  Unfortu- 
nately the  light  had  been  removed  into 
another  chamber.  But  the  eyes  of  the 
young  man  were  accustomed  to  the  night. 
Besides,  the  ej'^es  of  Gascons  have,  as  it  is 
asserted,  like  those  of  cats,  the  faculty  of 
seeing  in  the  dark. 

D'Artagnan  then  saw  that  the  young 
woman  took  from  her  pocket  a  white 
object,  which  she  unfolded  quickly,  and 
which  took  the  form  of  a  liandkerchief. 
She  made  her  interlocutor  observe  the 
corner  of  this  unfolded  object. 

This  imm<'diately  recalled  to  D'Artag- 
nan's  mind  tlie  handkerdiief  which  lu^  liad 
found  at  the  feet  of  Madame  Bonacienx, 
which  had  reminded  him  of  that  which  he 
had  draggetl  from  under  Aramis's  foot. 

"What  the  ih>vil  could  that  handker- 
chief mean  ?  " 

Placed  where  he  was.  D'Artagnan  could 
not  i)erceive  the  face  of  Aramis;  we  say 
Aramis,  b(>cause  the  young  man  enter- 
tained wo  doubt  that  it  was  his  friend  who 
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held  this  dialogue  from  the  interior  with 
the  lady  of  the  exterior;  curiosity  pre- 
vailed over  prudence,  and  taking-  advan- 
tage of  the  preoccupation  in  which  the 
sight  of  the  handkerchief  appeared  to 
have  plunged  the  two  personages  now  on 
the  scene,  he  stole  from  his  hiding  place, 
and  quick  as  lightning,  but  stepping  with 
utmost  caution,  he  went  and  placed  him- 
self close  to  the  angle  of  the  wall,  from 
which  his  eye  could  plunge  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  apartment. 

Upon  gaining  this  advantage,  D'Artag- 
nan  was  near  uttering  a  cry  of  surprise  ; 
it  was  not  Aramis  who  was  conversing 
with  the  nocturnal  visitor,  it  was  a  wo- 
man !  D'Artagnan,  however,  could  only 
see  enough  to  recognize  the  form  of  her 
vestments,  not  enough  to  distinguish  her 
features. 

At  the  same  instant  the  woman  of  the 
apartment  drew  a  second  handkerchief 
from  her  pocket  and  exchanged  it  for  that 
which  had  just  been  shown  to  her.  Then 
some  words  were  pronounced  by  the 
two  women.  At  length  the  shutter  was 
closed  :  the  woman  who  was  outside  the 
window  turned  round,  and  passed  within 
four  steps  of  D'Artagnan,  pulling  down 
the  hood  of  her  cloak ;  but  the  precaution 
was  too  late,  D'Artagnan  liad  already 
recognized  Madame  Bonacieux. 

Madame  Bonacieux  !  The  suspicion  that 
it  was  she  had  crossed  the  mind  of  D'Ar- 
tagnan when  she  drew  the  handkerchief 
from  lier  pocket ;  but  what  probability 
was  there  that  Madame  Bonacieux,  who 
had  sent  for  M.  Laporte,  in  order  to  be 
reconducted  to  the  Louvre,  should  be  run- 
ning about  the  streets  of  Paris,  at  half- 
past  el(?v(!n  at  night,  at  the  risk  of  being 
carried  oif  a  s(;cond  time  ? 

It  must  be,  then,  for  some  affair  of  im- 
portance :  and  what  is  the  affair  of  the 
greatest  imf)ortance  to  a  pretty  woman 
of  twenty-five  ?     Love. 

But  was  it  on  her  own  account  or  on 
account  of  anotlicr  person  tliat  she  ex- 
posed lierself  to  siicli  hazards  ?  This  was 
a  question  the  young  man  asked  himself, 
whom  the  d(Mnon  of  Jealousy  already 
gnawed  to  tin;  lieart,  neither  more  nor 
less  Mian  a  settled  lover. 


There  was,  besides,  a  very  simple  means 
of  satisfying  himself  whither  Madame 
Bonacieux  was  going  :  that  was  to  fol- 
low her.  This  means  was  so  simple  that 
D'Artagnan  employed  it  quite  naturally 
and  instinctivel}'. 

But  at  the  sight  of  the  young  man,  who 
detached  himself  from  his  wall  like  a 
statue  walking  from  its  niche,  and  at  the 
noise  of  the  steps  which  she  heard  resound 
behind  her,  Madame  Bonacieux  uttered 
a  little  cry  and  fled. 

D'Artagnan  ran  after  her.  It  was  not 
a  verj^  difficult  thing  for  him  to  overtake 
a  woman  embarrassed  with  her  cloak. 
He  came  up  to  her  before  she  had  trav- 
ersed a  third  of  the  street.  The  unfortu- 
nate woman  was  exhausted,  not  by  fa- 
tigue, but  by  terror,  and  when  D'Artag- 
nan placed  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder, 
she  sank  upon  one  knee,  crying'  in  a  chok- 
ing voice  : 

"  Kill  me,  if  you  please,  you  shall  know 
nothing  !  " 

D'Artagnan  raised  her  by  passing  his 
arm  round  her  waist ;  but  as  he  felt  by 
her  weight  she  was  on  the  point  of  faint- 
ing, he  made  haste  to  reassure  her  by 
protestations  of  devotedness.  These  pro- 
testations were  nothing  for  Madame  Bona- 
cieux, for  such  protestations  ma3'  be  made 
with  the  worst  intentions  in  the  world ; 
but  the  voice  was  all.  Madame  Bonacieux 
thought  she  recognized  the  sound  of  that 
voice  ;  she  opened  her  eyes,  cast  a  glance 
upon  the  man  wJio  had  terrified  her  so, 
and  at  once  perceiving  it  was  D'Artag- 
nan, she  uttered  a  cry  of  joy. 

'^Oh!  it  is  you  !  it  is  you  I  thank  God  ! 
thank  God!'' 

"Yes,  it  is  I  ! "  said  D'Artagnan,  "it  is 
I  whom  God  has  sent  to  watch  over  you." 

"  Was  it  with  that  intention  3'ou  fol- 
lowed me?"  asked  the  young  woman, 
with  a  coquettish  smile,  wliose  somewhat 
bantering  character  resumed  its  influence, 
and  with  whom  all  fear  had  disappeared 
from  tlu;  moment  in  whicli  she  recognized 
a  fi'iend  in  one  she  had  taken  for  aii(>nemy. 

"No,"  said  D'Artagnan;  "no,  I  con- 
fess it  :  it  was  chance  that  threw  me  in 
your  way;  I  saw  a  fcMuale  knocking  at 
Ihc  window  of  one  of  mv  fi-icnds." 
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"  Of  one  of  your  friends  ?  "  interrupted 
Madame  Bonacieux. 

"  Without  doubt ;  Aramis  is  one  of  my 
most  intimate  friends." 

* 'Aramis  !  who  is  he  ?  " 

"  Come,  come,  you  won't  tell  me  you 
don't  know  Aramis  ?  " 

"  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  his 
name  pronounced." 

'•'It  is  the  first  time,  then,  that  you 
ever  went  to  that  house  ?  " 

''Certainly  it  is." 

"And  you  did  not  know  that  it  was  in- 
habited by  a  young"  man  ?  " 

"No." 

"  By  a  musketeer  ?  " 

"Not  at  all." 

"It  was  not  him,  then,  you  came  to 
seek?" 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world.  Besides, 
you  must  have  seen  that  the  person  I 
spoke  to  was  a  woman." 

"  That  is  true  ;  but  this  woman  may  be 
one  of  the  friends  of  Aramis." 

"  I  know  nothing-  of  that." 

"  Since  she  lodg-es  with  him." 

"  That  does  not  concern  me." 

"  But  who  is  she  ?  " 

"Oh  !  that  is  not  my  secret." 

"  My  dear  Madame  Bonacieux,  you  are 
charming- ;  but  at  the  same  time  you  are 
one  of  the  most  mysterious  women." 

"  Do  I  lose  much  by  that  ?  " 

"  No  ;  you  are,  on  the  contrary,  adora- 
ble !  " 

"  Give  me  you  arm,  then." 

"Most  willing-l}'.     And  now  ?  " 

"  Now  conduct  me." 

"Where?" 

"  Where  I  am  g-oing-." 

"  But  where  arc  you  g"oing-  ?  " 

"You  will  see,  because  you  will  leave 
ine  at  the  door." 

"Shall  I  wait  for  you  ?  " 

"That  will  be  useless." 

"You  will  return  alone,  then?  " 

"Perhaps  I  may,  pei-ha|)s  I    may  not." 

"  But  will  the  per.son  who  shall  accom- 
pany you  afterward  be  a  man  oi-  a  wo- 
man ?  " 

"I  don't  know  yet." 

"But  I  will  know  it!" 

"How?" 


"  I  vnW  wait  for  your  coming  out." 

'•  In  that  case,  adieu  I  " 

"AVhy  so?" 

'•  I  do  not  want  you." 

"But  you  have  claimed — " 

"The  aid  of  a  gentleman,  not  the 
watchfulness  of  a  spy." 

"  The  word  is  rather  hard." 

"  How  are  they  called  who  follow  others 
in  spite  of  them  ?  " 

"They  are  indiscreet." 

"  The  word  is  too  mild." 

"Well,  madame,  I  perceive  I  must  act 
as  you  please." 

"  Why  did  you  deprive  yourself  of  the 
merit  of  doing  so  at  once  ?  " 

"Is  there  no  merit  in  repentance  ?  " 

"  And  you  do  really  repent  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it  myself.  But 
what  I  know  is,  that  I  promise  to  do  all 
you  wish  if  you  will  allow  me  to  accom- 
pany^ 3"ou  where  you  are  going." 

"  And  you  will  leave  me  afterward  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Without  waiting  for  my  coming  out 
again  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Parole  d'honneur  ?  " 

"  By  the  faith  of  a  gentleman." 

"  Take  my  arm,  then,  and  let  us  go  on." 

D'Artagnan  offered  his  arm  to  Madame 
Bonacieux,  who  willingly  took  it,  half 
laugiiing,  half  trembling,  and  both  g-ained 
the  top  of  Rue  la  Harpe.  When  arriveil 
there  the  young  woman  seemed  to  hes- 
itate, as  she  had  before  done  in  the  Rue 
Vaugirard.  She,  however,  appeared,  by 
certain  signs,  to  recognize  a  door  ;  and 
approaching  that  door — 

"And  now%  monsieur,"  said  she,  "  it  is 
here  I  have  business  ;  a  thousand  thanks 
for  your  honorable  company,  which  has 
saved  m(>  from  all  IIk^  dangers  to  which, 
alone,  I  might  have  been  exposed.  Bui  the 
moment  is  come  to  kee])  Nour  word  :  1  am 
arrived  at  the  place  of  my  destination." 

*' And  you  will  have  notliing  to  fear  on 
\-our  relnrn  ?  " 

••  I  shall  ha\e  nothing  to  fear  but  i'od- 
bers." 

"  And  is  that  nothing  ?  " 

"  What  could  they  tak(^  from  me  ?— I 
have  not  a  denier  about  me."' 
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''You  forg'et  that  beautiful  handker- 
chief, with  the  coat  of  arms." 

"Which?" 

"  That  which  I  found  at  j^our  feet,  and 
replaced  in  3^our  pocket  !  " 

"  Silence  !  silence  !  imprudent  man  !  Do 
3^ou  wish  to  destroy  me  ?  " 

' '  You  see  very  plainly  that  there  is  still 
danger  for  you,  since  a  sing-le  word  makes 
you  tremble  ;  and  you  confess  that  if  that 
word  were  heard  3'ou  would  be  ruined. 
Come,  come,  madame  !  "  cried  D'Artag- 
nan,  seizing-  her  hands  and  surveying  her 
with  an  ardent  glance  ;  "  come  !  be  more 
generous — ^trust  to  me  ;  have  j^ou  not  read 
in  my  eyes  that  there  is  nothing  but  de- 
votion and  sympath^^  in  1113'"  heart  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Madame  Bonacieux ; 
"therefore,  ask  my  own  secrets,  and  I 
will  tell  them  to  you ;  but  those  of  others 
— that  is  quite  another  thing." 

'•'It  is  all  very  well,"  said  D'Artagnan. 
"I  shall  discover  them;  as  these  secrets 
may  have  an  influence  over  your  life,  these 
secrets  must  become  mine." 

"Beware  of  what  you  do  !"  cried  the 
young  woman,  in  a  manner  so  serious  as 
made  D'Artagnan  start,  in  spite  of  him- 
self. "  Oh  !  meddle  in  nothing  which  con- 
cerns me ;  do  not  seek  to  assist  me  in 
that  which  I  am  accomplishing.  And  this 
I  ask  of  you  in  the  name  of  the  interest 
with  which  I  inspire  you ;  in  the  name  of 
the  service  you  have  rendered  me,  and 
which  I  never  shall  forget  while  I  have 
life.  Rather  place  faith  in  what  I  tell  you. 
Take  no  more  concern  about  me ;  I  exist 
no  longer  for  you,  any  more  than  if  you 
had  never  seen  me." 

"Must  Aramis  do  as  much  as  I,  mad- 
ame? "  said  D'Artagnan,  deeply  piqued. 

"This  is  the  second  or  third  time,  mon- 
sieur, that  you  have  repeated  that  name, 
and  yet  I  have  told  you  that  I  do  not  know 
him." 

"You  do  not  know  tlie  man  at  whose 
shutter  you  went  and  knocked  ?  Indeed, 
madauK!,  you  think  me  too  credulous  !  " 

"Confess,  now,  that  it  is  for  the  sake 
of  making  me  talk  that  you  invent  this 
history,  and  creat(^  this  personage." 

"I  invent  nothing,  inadatne  :  I  create 
nothing  :  I  only  speak  Hk;  exact  truth." 


"  And  you  say  that  one  of  your  friends 
lives  in  that  house." 

"  I  sa.j  so,  and  I  repeat  it  for  the  third 
time  ;  that  house  is  that  in  which  one  01 
my  friends  live ;  and  that  friend  is  Ara- 
mis." 

'  •  All  this  will  be  cleared  up  at  a  later 
period,"  murmured  the  young  woman; 
"no,  monsieur,  be  silent." 

"  If  3^ou  could  see  my  heart,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan, "you  would  there  read  so  much 
curiosit}^  that  you  would  pity  me  ;  and 
so  much  love,  that  you  would  instantly 
satisfy  my  curiosity.  We  have  nothing 
to  fear'from  those  who  love  us." 

"  You  speak  very  quickly  of  love,  mon- 
sieur !  "  said  the  j^oung  woman  shaking 
her  head. 

"That  is  because  love  has  come  sud- 
denly upon  me,  and  for  the  first  time  ;  and 
because  I  am  only  twenty  years  old." 

The  3^oung  woman  looked  at  him  fur- 
tively. 

"  Listen ;  I  am  already  upon  the  scent," 
resumed  D'Artagnan.  "About  three 
months  ago  I  was  near  having  a  duel  with 
Aramis,  concerning  a  handkerchief  resem- 
bling- that  you  showed  to  the  female  in 
the  house ;  for  a  handkerchief  marked  in 
the  same  manner,  I  am  sure." 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  young  woman, 
"  you  fatigue  me  very  much,  I  assure  3'ou, 
by  3' our  questions." 

"  But  you,  madame  !  prudent  as  jo\x 
are,  think,  if  j^ou  were  to  be  arrested  with 
that  handkerchief,  and  that  handkerchief 
were  to  be  seized,  would  3^ou  not  be  com- 
promised ?  " 

"In  what  wa3" :  are  not  the  initials 
mine — C.  B. — Constance  Bonacieux?  "  ' 

"Or  Camille  de  Bois-Tracy." 

"Silence,  monsieur  !  once  again,  silence  ! 
Ah  !  since  the  dangei's  I  incur  on  my  own 
account  cannot  stop  j^ou,  think  of  those 
you  may  yourself  run  !  " 

"  Danger  for  me  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  there  is  risk  of  imprisonment, 
risk  of  life,  in  knowing  me." 

"Tlien  I  will  not  leave  you." 

"Monsieur!"  said  the  young  Avoman, 
supplicating  hiin,  and  clasping  her  liands 
together;  "monsieur,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  hy  the  name  of  a  soldier,  hy  the 
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courtesy  of  a  g-entleman,  depart ! — there  ! 
— there  is  mid  night  striking  ! — that  is  the 
hour  at  which  I  am  expected," 

"Madame,"  said  the  j^oung  man,  bow- 
ing; "lean  refuse  nothing  asked  of  me 
thus;  be  satisfied,  I  will  depart." 

"  But,  you  will  not  follow  me  ;  you  will 
not  watch  me?  " 

"  I  will  return  home  instantly." 

"Ah  !  I  was  quite  sure  3'ou  were  a  good 
and  brave  young  man,"  said  Madame 
Bonacieux,  holding  out  her  hand  to  him, 
and  placing  the  other  upon  the  knocker 
of  a  little  door  almost  hidden  in  the  wall. 

D'Artagnan  seized  the  hand  that  was 
held  out  to  him,  and  kissed  it  ardentty. 

"Ah  !  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  you  !  " 
cried  D'Artagnan,  with  that  ingenuous 
roughness  which  w^omen  often  prefer  to 
the  affectations  of  politeness,  because  it 
betrays  the  depth  of  the  thought,  and 
proves  that  feeling  prevails  over  reason. 

"Well !  "  resumed  Madame  Bonacieux, 
in  a  voice  that  was  almost  caressing,  and 
pressing  the  hand  of  D'Artagnan,  who 
had  not  left  hold  of  hers,  "well!  I  will 
not  saj^  as  much  as  you  do  :  what  is  lost 
for  to-day,  may  not  be  lost  forever.  Who 
knows,  when  I  shall  be  some  day  at  lib- 
erty, that  I  may  not  satisfy  your  curios- 
ity'? " 

"And,  will  you  make  the  same  promise 
to  my  love?"  cried  D'Artagnan,  beside 
himself  with  joy. 

"  Oh  !  as  to  that,  I  do  not  engage  my- 
self ;  that  depends  upon  the  sentiments 
you  may  inspire  me  with." 

"Then,  to-day,  madame — " 

"  Oh !  to-day,  I  have  got  no  further 
than  gratitude." 

"Ah!  you  are  too  charming,"  said 
D'Artagnan,  sorrowfully  ;  "  and  you 
abuse  my  love." 

"  No,  I  use  your  generosity  ;  that's  all. 
But  be  of  good  cheer  ;  with  certain  people, 
everything  com(>s  round." 

"Oh!  you  rejider  me  the  ha])|)i('s1,  of 
men  !  Do  not  forget  this  evening — do  not 
forget  llial    ]U'omise." 

"  Be  satisfied,  in  tiiue  and  place]  will 
i*emember  everything.  Well  I  now  tlicii, 
go  ;  go,  in  the  name  of  TTcavcMi  !  I  was  ex- 
pected exactly  at  midnight,  and  1  am  late." 


"By  five  minutes." 

"  Yes ;  but  in  certain  circumstances, 
five  minutes  are  five  ages." 

"  When  one  loves." 

"Well !  and  who  told  j-ou  I  had  not  to 
do  with  some  one  in  love  !  " 

"  It  is  a  man,  then^  that  expects  you  ?  " 
cried  D'Artagnan — "a  man  !  " 

"Oh,  Lord  !  oh.  Lord  !  there  is  the  dis- 
cussion going  to  begin  again  !  "  said  Mad- 
ame Bonacieux,  with  a  half-smile,  which 
was  not  quite  free  from  a  tinge  of  impa- 
tience. 

"No,  no;  I  am  going,  I  am  going;  1 
believe  in  you,  and  I  would  have  all  the 
merit  of  vaj  devotedness,  if  that  devoted- 
ness  were  even  a  stupidity.  Adieu,  mad- 
ame, adieu !  " 

And  as  if  he  only  felt  the  strength  to 
detach  himself  from  the  hand  he  held  by  a 
violent  effort,  he  sprang  away,  running, 
while  Madame  Bonacieux  knocked,  as  she 
had  done  at  the  shutter,  three  light  and 
regular  taps;  then,  when  he  had  gained 
the  angle  of  the  street,  he  returned  :  the 
door  had  been  opened,  and  shut  again — 
the  mercer's  pretty  wife  had  disappeared. 

D'Artagnan  pursued  his  way ;  he  had 
given  hisAvord  not  to  Avatch  Madame  Bon- 
acieux, and  if  his  life  had  depended  upon 
the  spot  to  which  she  was  going,  or  the 
person  who  should  accompany  her,  D'Ar- 
tagnan would  have  returned  home,  since 
he  had  promised  that  he  would  do  so.  In 
five  minutes  he  was  in  the  Rue  des  Fos- 
soyeurs. 

"  Poor  Athos !  "  said  he ;  "he  will  never 
guess  what  all  this  means.  He  will  have 
fallen  asleep  Avaiting  for  me,  or  elsehe  Avill 
liaA'e  returned  home,  Avhere  he  Avill  Iuva'C 
learned  that  a  Avoman  had  been  there.  A 
Avoman  at  Athos's  home  !  After  all," 
conlimied  D'Artagnan,  "  there  Avas  cer- 
tainly one  in  Aramis's  house.  All  lliis  is 
A'ery  strange;  I  should  like  to  know  lunv 
it  will  all  <>n(1." 

"  l^adly  !  monsieur — badly  !  "  i-eplieil  a 
voice,  Avhich  \\w  young  man  recognized  as 
that  of  Planchet :  for  solilo(pii/.ing  aloud, 
as  A'ery  preocoipit'd  people  do,  he  had  en- 
tered the  alley,  at  the  hotloiu  of  which 
w<n'e  the  stairs  whicii  led   t'o  his  chanib(>r. 

"  How,  badly  ?  Wliat  do  you   mean  by 
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that,  you  stupid  fellow  ?  "  asked  D'Artag- 
nan ;  "  what  has  happened,  then  ?  " 

"All  sorts  of  misfortunes.*' 

"What?" 

"In  the  first  place,  M.  Athos  is  ar- 
rested.'' 

"Arrested !  Athos  arrested  I  What 
for  ?  " 

"  He  was  found  in  your  lodging- — they 
took  him  for  you." 

"And  by  whom  was  he  arrested." 

' '  B3'  the  guards  whom  the  black  men 
you  put  to  flight  fetched." 

"  Why  did  he  not  tell  them  his  name  ? 
Why  did  he  not  tell  them  he  knew  noth- 
ing about  this  affair?  " 

"  He  took  care  not  to  do  so,  monsieur  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  came  up  to  me,  and 
said,  'It  is  your  master  that  wants  his 
liberty  at  this  moment,  and  not  I,  since 
he  knows  everj^thing  and  I  know  nothing. 
They  will  believe  he  is  arrested,  and  that 
will  give  him  time ;  in  three  days  I  will 
tell  them  who  I  am,  and  they  cannot  fail 
to  set  me  at  libertj^  again." 

"  Bravo,  Athos  !  noble  heart !  "  mur- 
mured D'Artagnan.  "'  I  know  him  well 
there  !    And  what  did  the  shirri  do  ?  " 

"Four  conveyed  him  away,  I  don't 
know  where  —  to  the  Bastille  or  For 
I'Eveque ;  two  remained  with  the  black 
men,  who  rummaged  every  place  out  and 
took  all  the  papers ;  the  two  last  mounted 
guard  at  the  door  during  this  examina- 
tion ;  then,  when  all  was  over,  they  went 
away,  leaving  the  house  empty  and  the 
doors  open." 

"  And  Porthos  and  Aramis  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  fmd  them ;  they  did  not 
come." 

"  But  they  may  come  from  one  moment 
to  the  other,  for  you  left  word  that  I 
wanted  them  ?" 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"Well,  don't  stir,  then;  if  they  come, 
tell  tlierii  what  has  happened.  Let  them 
wait  for  mo  at  the  Pommc  de  Pin ;  here 
It  would  be  dangerous — the  house  may  be 
watched.  I  will  run  to  M.  de  Treville's 
to  tell  him  all  this,  :ui(l  will  Join  them 
there." 

"  Very  well,  monsieur,"  said    Planchet. 

"But  \'ou   will    icMiaiu,   will    \ou   not? 


You  are  not  afraid  ?  "  said  D'Artagnan, 
coming  back  to  recommend  coui-age  to 
his  lackey. 

"  Be  satisfied,  monsieur,"  said  Planchet; 
"  you  do  not  knoAv  me  yet.  I  am  brave 
\vhen  I  set  about  it — I  have  only  to  begin; 
besides,  I  am  a  Picard." 

"Then,  that's  understood,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan :  "  you  would  rather  be  killed  than 
desert  your  post  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur ;  and  there  is  nothing 
I  would  not  do  to  prove  to  monsieur  that 
I  am  attached  to  him." 

"Good!"  said  D'Artagnan  to  himself. 
"It  appears  that  the  method  I  have 
adopted  with  this  boy  is  decidedh^  a  good 
one;  I  shall  employ  it  upon  occasion." 

And  with  aU  the  swiftness  of  his  legs, 
already  a  little  fatigued,  however,  with 
the  exercise  of  the  day  and  nigiit,  D'Ar- 
tagnan directed  his  course  toward  M.  de 
Treville's. 

M.  de  Treville  was  not  at  his  hotel ;  his 
company  was  on  guard  at  the  Louvre ; 
he  was  at  the  Louvre  with  his  company. 

He  must  get  at  M.  de  Treville ;  it  was 
of  importance  that  he  should  be  informed 
of  what  was  going  on.  D'Artagnan  re- 
solved to  endeavor  to  get  into  the  Louvre. 
His  costume  of  a  guard  in  the  company 
of  M.  Desessarts  would,  he  thought,  be  a 
passport  for  him. 

He  therefore  went  down  the  Rue  des 
Petits  Augustins,  and  came  up  to  the 
quay,  in  order  to  take  the  Pont  Neuf .  He 
had  an  idea  of  passing  over  hy  the  ferry- 
boat ;  but,  on  gaining  the  river-side,  he 
had  mechanically  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  and  perceived  that  he  had  not 
whercAvithal  to  pay  the  ferryman. 

As  he  gained  the  top  of  the  Rue  Guene- 
gaud,  he  saw  two  persons  coming  out  of 
the  Rue  Dauphine  whose  appearance  very 
much  struck  him.  One  was  a  man,  and 
the  other  a  woman  :  the  latter  very 
much  like  Madame  Bonacieux  in  size  and 
step,  the  former  could  be  nobody  but 
Aramis. 

Besides,  the  wouian  had  on  that  black 
cloak  whose  outline  D'Artagnan  could 
still  see  reflected  upon  the  shutter  of  the 
Rue  de  Vaugirard,  and  upon  the  door  of 
the  Rue  de  la  Harpe. 
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And  still  further,  the  man  wore  the 
uniform  of  a  musketeer. 

The  woman's  hood  was  pulled  down, 
and  the  man  held  a  handkerchief  to  his 
face ;  both,  this  double  precaution  indi- 
dicated — both  had  an  interest  in  not  being- 
known  then. 

They  took  the  bridg-e ;  that  was  D'Ar- 
tag-nan's  road,  as  D'Artag-nan  was  g'oing- 
to  the  Louvre ;  D'Artag-nan  followed 
them. 

He  had  not  g-one  twenty  steps  before  he 
became  convinced  that  the  woman  was 
really  Madame  Bonacieux,  and  the  man 
Aramis. 

He  felt  himself  doubly  betrayed — by  his 
friend,  and  by  her  whom  he  already  loved 
as  a  mistress.  Madame  Bonacieux  had 
declared  to  him,  by  all  that  was  holy,  that 
she  did  not  know  Aramis ;  and  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  having-  made  this  asser- 
tion, he  found  her  hang-ing-  on  the  arm  of 
Aramis. 

D'Artag-nan  did  not  reflect  that  he  had 
only  known  the  mercer's  pretty  wife  for 
three  hours ;  that  she  owed  him  nothing- 
but  a  little  g-ratitude  for  having*  delivered 
her  from  the  black  men  who  wished  to 
carry  her  off,  and  that  she  had  promised 
him  nothing-.  He  considered  himself  to 
be  an  outrag-ed,  betrayed  and  ridiculed 
lover;  blood  and  ang-er  mounted  to  his 
face  —  he  was  resolved  to  unravel  the 
mystery. 

The  young-  man  and  woman  perceived 
they  were  watched,  and  redoubled  their 
speed.  D'Artag-nan  determined  upon  his 
course  :  he  passed  them,  then  returned, 
so  as  to  meet  them  exactly  before  the 
Samaritaine,  wliich  was  illuminated  by  a 
lamp,  which  threw  its  lig-ht  over  all  that 
part  of  the  bridg-e. 

D'Artag-nan  stoppcnl  before  them,  and 
tlicy  stopped  before  liim. 

"What  do  you  want,  monsieur?  "  de- 
manded the  musketeer,  drawing-  back  a 
step,  and  with  a,  foreign  accent,  whicli 
prov(>d  to  D'Artag-nan  that  \w  was  de- 
ceived in  one  part  of  his  conjectures  at 
least. 

*'  Is  it  not  Ai-amis  !  i'  cried  he. 

"No,  monsieur,  it  is  not  Aramis;  and 
by  your  exclamation  I  perceive  you  have 


mistaken   me    for    another,    and   pardon 
you." 

''  You  pardon  me  !  "  cried  D'Artag-nan. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  unknown.  '•  Allow 
me,  then,  to  pass  on,  since  it  is  not  with 
me  you  have  anything-  to  do." 

•'•'You  are  rig-ht,  monsieur;  it  is  not 
with  you  I  have  anything-  to  do ;  it  is 
with  madame  here." 

'•'With  madame!  You  do  not  know 
her  !  "  replied  the  strang-er. 

"You  are  deceived,  monsieur;  I  know 
her  very  well." 

"Ah,"  said  Madame  Bonacieux,  in  a 
tone  of  reproach,  "ah,  monsieur,  I  had 
the  promise  of  a  soldier  and  the  w^ord  of  a 
g-entleman ;  I  thoug-ht  I  mig-ht  have  de- 
pended upon  them  ?  " 

"And  I,  madame  !  "  said  D'Artag-nan, 
embarrassed — "  jow  promised  me — " 

"  Take  my  arm,  madame,"  said  the 
strang-er,  "and  let  us  proceed  on  our 
way." 

D'Artag-nan,  however,  stupefied,  cast 
down,  annihilated  b3-  all  that  happened 
so  strang-ely  to  him,  still  stood,  with  his 
arms  crossed,  before  the  musketeer  and 
Madame  Bonacieux. 

The  musketeer  advanced  tAvo  steps,  and 
pushed  D'Artagrnan  aside  with  his  hand. 

D'Artag-nan  made  a  spring-  backward, 
and  drew  his  sword. 

At  the  same  time,  and  with  the  rapidity 
of  lig-htning-,  the  unknown  dnnv  his. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  milord  !  "  cried 
Madame  Bonacieux,  throwing-  herself  be- 
tween the  combatants,  and  seizing-  the 
swords  with  her  hands. 

"  Milord  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan,  enlig-jit- 
ened  by  a  sudden  idea,*"  milord  !  Pardon 
me,  monsieur,  but  are  you  not — '' 

"  Milo?-d,  the  Duke  of  Buekingliam  !  " 
said  Madame  Bonacieux,  in  an  uiuUM-lone; 
"  and  now  you  may  ruin  us  all." 

"  Miloi'd — madame.  I  ask  a  luindi-ed 
pardons!  but  I  lovi^  hei-.  milord,  and 
was  jealous;  you  kiKnv  what  i1  is  1o 
love,  nuloi-d.  Pardon  me.  and  IIkmi  tell 
nu^  how  I  can  risk  ni\'  life  to  sei-ve  \-our 
g-i-ac-e?" 

"Your  are  a  brave  young  nuin  !"  said 
Buekingliaui.  bolding-  out.  liis  hand  to 
D'Artagnan.  who  j)ressed  it  respectfully. 
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"  You  offer  me  your  services ;  with  the 
same  frankness  I  accept  them.  Follow 
us  at  a  distance  of  twenty  paces,  to  the 
Louvre,  and  if  any  one  watches  us,  slay 
him !  " 

D'Artagnan  placed  his  naked  sword 
under  his  arm,  allowed  the  duke  and 
Madame  Bonacieux  to  proceed  twenty 
steps,  and  then  followed  them,  ready  to 
execute  the  instructions  of  the  noble  and 
eleg'ant  minister  of  Charles  I. 

But  fortunately  he  had  no  opportunity^ 
to  g-ive  the  duke  this  proof  of  his  devotion, 
and  the  young"  woman  and  the  handsome 
musketeer  entered  the  Louvre  by  the 
wicket  of  the  Echelle,  without  meeting- 
with  any  interruption. 

As  for  D'Artag"nan,  he  immediately 
repaired  to  the  cabaret  of  the  Pomme-de- 
Pin,  where  he  found  Porthos  and  Aramis, 
who  were  waiting"  for  him.  But,  without 
g-ivin.g  them  any  explanation  of  the  alarm 
and  inconvenience  he  had  caused  them,  he 
told  them  that  he  had  terminated  the  affair 
alone,  in  which  he  had,  for  a  moment, 
thought  he  should  stand  in  need  of  their 
assistance. 

And  now,  carried  away  as  we  are  by 
our  history,  we  must  leave  our  three 
friends  to  return,  each  to  his  own  home, 
and  follow  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
his  g-uide  through  the  labjTinths  of  the 
Louvre. 


CPAPTER  XIL 

GEORGE  VILLIERS,  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Madame  Bonacieux  and  the  duke  en- 
tered the  Louvre  without  difficulty :  Mad- 
ame Bonacieux  was  known  to  belong  to 
the  queen,  the  duke  wore  the  uniform 
of  the  musketeers  of  M.  de  Treville,  who 
were,  as  we  have  said,  that  evening"  on 
g"uard.  Bedsides,  Germain  was  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  queen,  and,  if  anything 
should  happen,  Madame  Bonacieux  would 
only  bo  accused  of  having  introduced  her 
lov(!r  into  the  Louvre.  She  took  the  risk 
upon  hers(!lf;  to  be  sure,  her  reputation 
was  Jeopardized,  but  of  what  value  in  the 
world  was  \i\\v.  f('i)utation  of  the  littk;  wife 
of  tli(^  m(;rc(!r  ? 

Once  enter(^d  into  tlie  iiiterioi"  of  1  he 
court,  the  duke  and    llie   young    woman 


kept  along  the  wall  for  about  twenty-live 
steps ;  this  space  passed,  Madame  Bona- 
cieux j)ushed  a  little  side-door,  open  by 
day,  but  g-enerally  closed  at  night.  The 
door  yielded :  both  entered,  and  found 
themselves  in  darkness ;  but  Madame 
Bonacieux  was  acquainted  with  all  the 
turnings  and  windings  of  this  part  of 
the  Louvre,  destined  for  the  people  of  the 
household.  She  closed  the  door  after  her, 
took  the  duke  by  the  hand,  advanced  a 
little,  feeling-  her  way,  came  to  a  balus- 
trade, put  her  foot  upon  the  bottom  step, 
and  began  to  ascend  a  flig-ht  of  stairs ; 
the  duke  counted  two  stories.  She  then 
turned  to  the  right,  followed  the  course 
of  a  long  corridor,  redescended  a  story, 
went  a  few  steps  further,  introduced  a  key 
into  a  lock,  opened  a  door,  and  pushed  the 
duke  into  an  apartment  lighted  only  by  a 
nig'ht  lamp,  saying,  "Remain  here,  mi- 
lord-duke; some  one  will  come."  She 
then  went  out  by  the  same  door,  which 
she  locked,  so  that  the  duke  found  himself 
literall}^  a  prisoner. 

Nevertheless,  isolated  as  he  was,  we 
must  say  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
did  not  experience  an  instant  of  fear  :  one 
of  the  salient  sides  of  his  character  was 
the  seeking  of  adventures  and  a  love  of 
the  romantic.  Brave,  even  rash,  and  en- 
terprising, this  was  not  the  first  time  he 
had  risked  his  life  in  such  attempts ;  he 
had  learned  that  the  pretended  messag-e 
from  Anne  of  Austria,  upon  the  faith  of 
which  he  had  come  to  Paris,  was  a  snare, 
and  instead  of  reg"aining-  England,  he  had, 
abusing  the  position  in  which  he  had  been 
placed,  declared  to  the  queen  that  he  would 
not  g-o  back  ag-ain  without  having  seen 
her.  The  queen  had  at  first  positively  re- 
fused, but  at  length  became  afraid  that 
the  duke,  if  exasperated,  would  commit 
some  raslmess.  She  had  already  decided 
upon  seeing  him  and  urging-  his  immediate 
departure,  when,  on  the  very  evening  of 
coming  to  this  decision,  Madame  Bona- 
cieux, who  was  charg-ed  with  going  to 
fetch  the  duke  and  conveying-  him  to  the 
Louvre,  was  carried  oil".  During  two  days 
it  was  not  known  \\;hat  had  become  of  liei", 
and  everything  remained  in  suspense.  But 
when  once  free,  and  ijlaced  in  communica- 
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tion  with  Laporte,  matters  resumed  their 
course,  and  she  accomplished  the  perilous 
enterprise  Avhich,  but  for  her  abduction, 
would  have  been  executed  three  da^'s 
earlier. 

Buckingham,  on  being-  left  alone,  walked 
toward  a  mirror.  His  musketeer's  uni- 
form became  him  wonderfullj'^  well. 

At  thirty-five,  which  was  then  his  ag-e, 
he  passed,  with  just  title,  >  for  the  hand- 
somest g-entleman  and  the  most  eleg-ant 
cavalier  of  France  or  Eng-land. 

The  favorite  of  two  kings,  immensely 
rich,  all  powerful  in  a  kingdom  which  he 
threw  into  disorder  at  his  fancy,  and 
calmed  again  at  his  caprice,  George  Vil- 
liers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  passed  through 
one  of  those  fabulous  existences  which 
remain  in  the  course  of  centuries  as  an 
astonishment  for  posterit}-. 

Thus,  sure  of  himself,  convinced  of  his 
own  power,  certain  that  the  laws  which 
rule  other  men  could  not  reach  him,  he 
went  straight  to  the  object  he  aimed  at, 
even  were  this  object  so  elevated  and  so 
dazzling  that  it  would  hav^e  been  madness 
for  any  other  even  to  have  contemplated 
it.  It  was  thus  he  had  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing- access  several  times  to  the  beautiful 
and  haughty  Anne  of  Austria,  and  making 
himself  loved  by  her,  by  astonishing-  her. 

George  Villiers  then  placed  himself  be- 
fore the  mirror,  as  we  have  said,  restored 
tlie  undulations  to  his  beautiful  hair,  which 
the  weight  of  his  hat  had  disordered, 
turned  his  mustache,  and,  with  a  heart 
swelling  with  joy,  happy  and  proud  of 
being  near  the  moment  lie  had  so  long 
sighed  for,  he  smiled  upon  liiiusolf  with 
pride  and  hop(». 

At  tliis  moment  a  door  concealed  in  the 
tapestry  opened,  and  a  woman  appeared. 
Buckingham  saw  this  apparition  in  tlie 
glass  ;  he  uttered  a  cry — it  was  the  fpuMMi  ! 

Anne  of  Austria  was  tli(>n  fi-om  twenty- 
-ixto  twenty-seven  yea i-s  of  age — that  is 
to  say,  she  was  in  Vn-.  fidl  sphuulor  of  lier 
b(>;iuty. 

Her  carnage  was  tlml,  of  ;i  (lueen  or  a 
goddess  ;  her  eyes,  which  cast  the  bril- 
liancy of  emeralds,  wen;  ixM-fectly  bcauti- 
Tul,  and  yet  were,  at  the  same  time,  full 
of  sweetness  and  majesty. 


Her  mouth  was  small  and  rosy,  and 
although  her  under-lip,  like  that  of  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Austria,  protruded 
slighth"  beyond  the  other,  it  was  eminently 
lovely  in  its  smile,  but  as  profoundly  dis- 
dainful in  the  expression  of  contempt. 

Her  skin  was  admired  for  its  velvet^'- 
softness,  her  hands  and  arms  were  of 
surpassing  beauty,  all  the  poets  of  the 
time  singing  them  as  incomparable. 

Lastly,  her  hair,  which,  from  being 
light  in  her  youth,  had  become  chestnut, 
and  which  she  wore  curled  very  plain,  and 
with  much  powder,  admirably  set  off  her 
face,  in  which  the  most  rigid  critic  could 
only  have  descried  a  little  less  rouge,  and 
the  most  fastidious  statuary  a  little  more 
fineness  in  the  nose. 

Buckingham  remained  for  a  moment 
dazzled ;  never  had  Anne  of  Austria  ap- 
peared to  him  so  beautiful,  amid  balls, 
fetes,  or  carousals,  as  she  appeared  to  him 
at  this  moment,  dressed  in  a  simple  robe 
of  white  satin,  and  accompanied  by  Donna 
Estafania,  the  only  one  of  her  Spanish 
women  that  had  not  been  driven  from  her 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  king,  or  by  the  per- 
secutions of  the  cardinal. 

Anne  of  Austria  made  two  steps  for- 
ward ;  Buckingham  threw  himself  at  her 
feet,  and  before  the  queen  could  prevent 
him,  kissed  the  hem  of  her  robe. 

"  Duke,  you  already  kriow  that  it  is  not 
I  who  have  caused  you  to  be  written  to." 

"Yes,  yes,  madame  !  yes,  ^-our  maj- 
esty !"  cried  the  duke;  "I  know  that  I 
nmst  have  been  mad,  senseless,  to  believe 
that  snow  would  become  animated  or 
marb](>  warm  :  but  what  then  !  they  who 
love  easily  believe  in  love; — besides,  this 
voyage  is  not  a  loss,  since  I  see  you." 

"Yes,"  replied  Anne,  "but  you  know 
why  and  how  I  see  you,  milord  !  I  see  you 
out  of  pity  for  youi-self ;  I  see  you  because, 
insensible  to  all  my  suiferings,  you  persist 
in  remaining  in  a  city  where,  by  nMuain- 
ing,  you  run  the  risk  of  your  own  life,  and 
make  me  run  the  risk  of  my  honor;  I  see 
you  lo  tell  you  that  everything  sepai-atcs 
us,  the  depths  of  the  sea,  the  enmity  of 
kingdoms,  the  sanctity  of  vows.  It  is 
saci-ilege  to  struggle  against  so  many 
things,  milord.     In  short,  I  see  you  to  tell 
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you  that  we  must  never  see  each  other 
again." 

"  Speak  on,  madanie,  speak  on,  queen,"' 
said  Bucking-ham ;  "  the  sweetness  of  your 
voice  covers  the  harshness  of  your  words. 
You  talk  of  sacrileg-e  !  why,  the  sacrilege 
is  the  separation  of  two  hearts  formed  hy 
God  for  each  other." 

"Milord,"  cried  the  queen,  "you  forget 
that  I  have  never  told  you  I  loved  you," 

''But  you  have  never  told  me  that  you 
did  not  love  me,  and  truly,  to  speak  such 
words  to  me  would  he,  on  the  part  of 
3^our  majesty,  too  great  an  ingratitude. 
For  tell  me,  where  can  you  find  a  love  like 
mine,  a  love  which  neither  time,  nor  ab- 
sence, nor  despair  can  extinguish ;  a  love 
which  contents  itself  with  a  lost  ribhon,  a 
stray  look,  or  a  chance  word  ?  It  is  now 
three  years,  madame,  since  I  saw  you  for 
the  first  time,  and  during  those  three  j^ears 
I  have  loved  you  thus. 

' '  Shall  I  tell  you  how  you  were  dressed 
the  first  time  I  saw  you  ?  shall  I  describe 
to  3'OU  every  one  of  the  ornaments  you 
wore  ?  Mark  !  I  see  you  now ;  you  w^ere 
seated  upon  cushions,  in  the  Spanish  fash- 
ion ;  you  wore  a  robe  of  green  satin  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  silver,  hanging 
sleeves,  fastened  up  upon  your  beautiful 
arms,  upon  those  lovely  arms,  with  large 
diamonds ;  you  w^ore  a  close  ruff,  a  small 
cap  upon  your  head  of  the  same  color  as 
your  robe,  and  in  that  cap  a  heron's 
feather. 

"Oh,  madame  I  madame!  I  shut  my 
eyes,  and  I  can  see  you  such  as  you  then 
were ;  I  open  them  again,  and  I  see  you 
such  as  you  are  now — a  hundred  times 
still  more  beautiful  !  " 

"What  folly!"  murmured  Anne  of 
Austria,  who  had  not  the  courage  to  find 
fault  with  the  duke  for  having  so  well 
preserved  her  portrait  in  his  heart;  "what 
folly  to  feed  a  useless  passion  with  such 
rem(!inbrances !  " 

"And  upon  what  then  must  I  live;?  I 
have  nothing  hut  r(;membrances.  They 
are  my  happiness,  my  treasures,  my 
hopes.  Every  ti nu;  that  I  see  you  is  a 
fresh  diamond  which  I  inclost!  in  tlie 
casket  of  my  heart.  This  is  llic  fourth 
which  you  liave  h^t  fall  and  1  have  picked 


up :  for,  in  three  years,  madame,  I  have 
only  seen  you  four  times  ;  the  first  which 
I  have  just  described  to  you,  the  second 
at  the  mansion  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse, 
the  third  in  the  gardens  of  Amiens." 

"Duke,"  said  the  queen,  blushing, 
"'  never  name   that  evening." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  let  me  speak  of  it,  on  the 
contrary,  let  me  speak  of  it ;  that  is  the 
most  happy  and  brilliant  evening  of  my 
life  !  Do  you  not  remember  what  a  beau- 
tiful night  it  was  ?  How  soft  and  per- 
fumed the  air  was  ?  and  how  lovely  the 
blue  star-enameled  sky  was  ? 

"  Ah  !  that  time,  madame,  I  was  able 
for  one  instant  to  be  alone  with  you;  that 
time  you  were  about  to  tell  me  all,  the 
isolation  of  your  life,  the  griefs  of  your 
heart.  You  leaned  upon  my  arm ;  upon 
this,  madame  !  I  felt,  as  leaning  my  head 
toward  you,  your  beautiful  hair  touched 
my  cheek,  and  every  time  that  it  did 
touch  me,  I  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 
Oh,  queen,  queen  !  you  do  not  know  what 
felicity  from  heaven,  what  joys  from  Par- 
adise, are  comprised  in  a  moment  like 
that !  I  would  give  all  my  wealth,  all 
my  fortunes,  all  my  glory,  all  the  days  I 
have  to  live,  for  such  an  instant,  for  a 
night  like  that !  for  that  night,  madame, 
that  night  you  loved  me,  I  will  swear  it." 

"  Milord,  3'es,  it  is  possible  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  place,  the  charm  of  the 
beautiful  evening,  the  fascination  of  your 
look,  the  thousand  circumstances,in  short, 
which  sometimes  unite  to  destroy  a  wo- 
man, were  grouped  around  me  on  that 
fatal  evening ;  but,  milord,  you  saw  the 
queen  come  to  the  aid  of  the  woman  who 
faltered  ;  at  the  first  word  3^ou  dared  to 
utter,  at  the  first  freedom  to  which  I  had 
to  reply,  I  summoned  my  attendants." 

"  Yes,  yes  !  that  is  true,  and  any  other 
love  but  mine  would  have  sunk  beneath 
this  ordeal,  but  my  love  came  from  it 
more  ardent  and  more  eternal.  You  be- 
lieved you  should  fly  fi'om  me  by  return- 
ing to  Paris,  you  believed  that  I  should 
not  dare  to  quit  the  treasure  over  which 
my  mast(;r  had  charged  me  to  watch. 
What  to  me  were  all  tlu;  treasures  in  the 
world,  or  all  th(;  kings  of  the  earth  !  Eight 
I  days   aftiT-   I  was  back   again,  madame. 
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That  time  you  had  nothing*  to  say  to  me  ; 
I  had  risked  my  hfe  and  my  favor  to  see 
you  but  for  a  second;  I  did  not  even  touch 
your  hand,  and  you  pardoned  me  on  see- 
ing- me  so  submissive  and  so  repentant." 

"  Yes,  but  calumny  seized  upon  all  those 
follies  in  which  I  took  no  part,  as  you  well 
know,  milord.  The  king-,  excited  by  M. 
the  Cardinal,  made  a  terrible  clamor  ; 
Madame  de  Vernet  was  driven  from  me, 
Putang-e  was  exiled,  Madame  de  Chev- 
reuse  fell  into  disg-race,  and  when  you 
wished  to  come  back  as  ambassador  to 
France,  the  king-  himself,  remember,  mi- 
lord, the  king- himself  opposed  it." 

*' Yes,  and  France  is  about  to  pay  for 
her  king-'s  refusal  with  a  war.  I  am  not 
allowed  to  see  you,  madame,  but  you  shall 
every  day  hear  speak  of  me  !  What  ob- 
ject, think  you,  have  this  expedition  to 
Re  and  this  leag-ue  with  the  Protestants 
of  Rochelle  which  I  am  projecting-  ?  The 
pleasure  of  seeing-  you. 

"I  have  no  hope  of  penetrating- sword 
in  hand  to  Paris,  I  know  that  well ;  but 
this  war  may  bring-  round  a  peace,  this 
peace  will  require  a  negotiator,  that  ne- 
g-otiator  will  be  me.  They  will  not  dare 
to  refuse  me  then,  and  I  will  see  you,  and 
will  be  happy  for  an  insiiant.  Thousands 
of  men,  it  is  true,  will  have  to  pay  for 
my  happiness  with  their  lives,  but  what 
will  thai;  signify  to  me,  provided  I  sec  you 
again  !  All  this  is  perhaps  madness,  fol- 
ly, but  tell  me  what  woman  has  a  lover 
more  truly  in  lov-e  ?  what  queen  has  a 
servant  more  faithful  or  mor(^  ardent." 

"Milord!  milord!  you  invoke  in  your 
defense;  things  which  accuse  you  more 
strongly  :  milord,  all  these  proofs  of  love 
that  you  boast  are  little  better  than 
crimes." 

"Because  you  do  not  love  me,  madauK! ; 
if  you  loved  me,  you  would  view  all  this 
much  otherwise :  if  you  loved  me,  oli  !  if 
you  loved  uk;,  that  would  be  happiness  too 
great,  and  I  should  run  mad.  Ah  !  mad- 
ame de  Ch(;vreuse,  of  whom  you  spoke  but 
now,  Madame  de  Chevreusmvas  less  ciuel 
than  you.  Holland  loved  liei-,  and,  she 
responded  to  his  love." 

"Madaine  do  Chevreusc  was  not  a 
queen,"  uninnured  Anno  of  Austria,  over- 


come in  spite  of  herself  by  the  expression 
of  so  profound  a  passion. 

"  You  would  love  me,  then,  if  you  were 
not  one;  you,  madame,  say  that  you 
would  love  me  then  ?  I  am  then  to  believe 
that  it  is  the  dignity  of  your  rank  alone 
that  makes  you  cruel  to  me  :  I  may  then 
believe  that  if  you  had  been  Madame  de 
Chevreuse,  the  poor  Buckingham  might 
have  hoped?  Thanks  for  those  sweet 
words  !  oh  !  my  lovely  queen  !  a  hundred 
times,  thanks !  " 

"  Oh  !  milord  !  j^ou  have  ill  understood, 
wrong-ly  interpreted ;  I  did  not  mean  to 
saj^ — " 

"Silence  !  silence  !  "  cried  the  duke  ;  '-  if 
I  am  happy  in  an  error  do  not  have  the 
cruelty  to  deprive  me  of  it.  You  have 
told  me  3^ourself,  madame,  that  I  have 
been  drawn  into  a  snare,  and  I,  perhaps, 
shall  leave  my  life  in  it ;  for,  althoug-h  it 
be  strange,  I  have  for  some  time  had  a 
presentiment  that  I  shall  shortly  die." 
And  the  duke  smiled,  with  a  smile  at  once 
sad  and  charming". 

"Oh  !  my  God  !  "  cried  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, with  an  accent  of  terror  which 
proved  how  much  g-reater  an  interest  she 
took  in  the  duke  than  she  ventured  to  tell. 

"  I  do  not  tell  you  this,  madame,  to  ter- 
rify you ;  no,  it  is  even  ridiculous  for  me 
to  name  it  to  you,  and,  believe  me,  I  take 
no  heed  of  such  dreams.  But  the  Avords 
3^ou  have  just  spoken,  the  hope  you  have 
almost  given  me,  will  have  richly  paid  all 
— were  it  my  life." 

"Oh!  but  I,"  said  Anne,  "I.  duke, 
have  had  presentiments  likewise,  I  ha\-e 
had  dreams.  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  you 
lying-  bleeding,  woundtnl." 

"  In  the  left  side,  was  it  not,  and  with  a 
knife  !  "  interrupted  Buckingham. 

"Yes,  it  was  so,  milord,  it  was  so,  in  the 
left  side,  and  with  a  knife.  Who  can  jios- 
sibly  have  told  you  I  had  had  that  dream  ; 
I  have  impai'ted  it  to  no  one  but  my  God. 
and  that  in  my  ])rayers." 

"  T  ask  for  no  more;  j'ou  lovi*  nu>,  mad- 
ame ?  i(  is  enough." 

"  I  love  you  !    1  !  " 

"  Yes,  yes.  Would  God  si-nd  the  samo 
dreams  to  you  as  to  me.  if  you  did  not 
love  me  ?     Shoidd  we  ha\"e  the  samt^  pn>- 
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sentiments  if  our  existences  were  not  as- 
sociated b}^  our  hearts  ?  You  love  me, 
my  beautiful  queen,  and  you  will  weep 
for  me  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  my  God  !  my  God  !  "  cried  Anne 
of  Austria,  "  this  is  more  than  I  can  bear  ! 
In  the  name  of  Heaven,  duke,  leave  me, 
g'o  !  I  do  not  know  whether  I  love  you  or 
do  not  love  you,  but  Avhat  I  know  is  that 
I  will  not  be  a  perjured  woman.  Take 
pity  on  me,  then,  and  g-o.  Oh  !  if  you  are 
struck  in  France,  if  you  die  in  France,  if 
I  could  imagine  that  your  love  for  me 
was  the  cause  of  your  death,  nothing 
could  console  me,  I  should  run  mad. 
Depart,  go  then,  I  implore  you  !  " 

"  Oh  !  how  beautiful  you  are  thus ! 
Oh  !  how  I  love  you  !  "  said  Buckingham. 

^'  Oh  !  but  go  !  g-o  !  I  implore  you,  and 
come  back  hereafter;  come  back  as  am- 
bassador, come  back  as  minister,  come 
back  surrounded  with  guards  who  will 
defend  you,  with  servants  who  will  watch 
over  you,  and  then — then  I  shall  be  no 
longer  in  fear  for  3"our  days,  and  I  shall 
bo  happy  in  seeing  you." 

"  Oh  !  is  this  true,  is  it  true  what  you 
say?" 

''Yes." 

"  Oh  !  then,  some  pledge  of  your  indul- 
gence, some  object  which,  coming  from 
you,  may  assure  me  that  I  have  not 
dreamed  ;  something  you  have  worn,  and 
that  I  may  wear  in  my  turn — a  ring,  a 
necklace,  a  chain." 

*'  Will  you  go  then,  will  you  go,  if  I 
give  you  that  you  ask  for  ?  " 

''Yes." 

"This  very  instant  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  You  will  leave  France,  you  will  re- 
turn to  England  ?  " 

"  I  will,  I  swear  to  you  I  will." 

"  Wait,  then,  wait." 

And  Anne  of  Austria  re-entered  her 
apartment,  and  came  out  again  almost 
immediately,  holding  a  casket  in  her  hand 
made  of  rosewood,  with  h(^r  cipher  upon  it 
in  gold  letters. 

"Hero,  milord,  hci-e,"  said  she,  "keep 
this  in  memory  of  me." 

Biu'l<iiigli;iin  took  1  he  casket,  anil  fell 
a  sec-ond  time  on  his  knees. 


"  You  promised  me  you  would  go,"  said 
the  queen. 

"And  I  keep  my  word.  Your  hand, 
madame,  your  hand,  and  I  depart." 

Anne  of  Austria  stretched  forth  her 
hand,  closing  her  eyes,  and  leaning  with 
the  other  upon  Estafania,  for  she  felt  her 
strength  read3^  to  fail  her. 

.Buckingham  applied  his  lips  passion- 
ately to  that  beautiful  hand,  and  then 
rising',  said  : 

"  Within  six  months,  if  I  am  not  dead, 
I  shall  have  seen  you  again,  madame  ; 
even  if  I  have  confounded  the  whole 
world  for  that  object,  I  shall  have  seen 
you  again."  Faithful  to  the  promise  he 
had  made,  with  a  desperate  effort  he 
rushed  out  of  the  apartment. 

In  the  corridor  he  met  Madame  Bona- 
cieux,  who  waited  for  him,  and  who,  with 
the  same  precautions  and  the  same  good 
fortune,  conducted  him  out  of  the  Louvre. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

MONSIEUR    BONACIEUX. 

There  was  in  all  this,  as  may  have 
been  observed,  one  personage  concerned, 
of  whom,  notwithstanding  his  precarious 
position,  we  have  appeared  to  take  but 
very  little  notice ;  this  personage  is  M. 
Bonacieux,  the  respectable  martyr  of  the 
political  and  amorous  intrigues  which  en- 
tangled themselves  so  nicelj^  together  at 
this  gallant  and  chivalric  period. 

Fortunately,  the  reader  may  remember, 
or  may  not  remember,  fortunately,  that 
we  promised  not  to  lose  sight  of  him. 

The  officers  who  had  arrested  him  con- 
ducted him  straight  to  the  Bastille,  where 
h(;  passed  tremblingly  before  a  party  of 
soldiers  who  were  loading  their  muskets. 

Thence,  inti-oduced  into  a  half-subterra- 
nean gallery,  he  became,  on  the  part  of 
thos(^  who  had  brought  him,  the  object 
of  the  grossest  insults  and  the  harshest 
treatment.  The  sbirri  perceived  that 
they  had  not  to  deal  with  a  gentleman, 
and  they  treated  him  like  a  very  beggar. 

At  the  end  of  half-an-hour,  or  there- 
abouts, an  ofllcor  came  to  put  an  end  to 
his  tortures,  but  not  to  his  inquietudes,  by 
giving  the  order  for  M.  Bonacienx's  being 
led  to  the  chamber  of  interrogatories. 
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Ordinarily,  prisoners  were  interrogated 
in  their  own  cells,  but  they  did  not  pay  so 
much  respect  to  M.  Bonacieux. 

Two  guards  attended  the  mercer,  who 
made  him  traverse  a  court,  and  enter  a 
corridor  in  which  were  three  sentinels, 
opened  a  door  and  pushed  him  uncere- 
moniously into  an  apartment,  the  whole 
furniture  of  which  consisted  of  one  table, 
one  chair,  and  a  commissary.  The  com- 
missary was  seated  in  the  chair,  and  was 
busily  writing"  upon  the  table. 

The  two  guards  led  the  prisoner  toward 
the  table,  and,  upon  a  sign  from  the  com- 
missary, drew  back  so  far  as  to  be  unable 
to  hear  the  examination. 

The  commissary,  who  had  till  this  time 
held  his  head  down  over  his  papers,  looked 
up  to  see  what  sort  of  person  he  had  to 
do  with.  This  commissary  was  a  man  of 
very  repulsive  mien,  with  a  pointed  nose, 
yellow  and  salient  cheek-bones,  small,  but 
keen  penetrating  eyes,  and  an  expression 
of  countenance  partaking  of  the  polecat 
and  the  fox.  His  head,  supported  by  a 
long  and  flexible  neck,  issued  from  his 
large  black  robe,  balancing  itself  with  a 
motion  very  much  like  that  of  the  tor- 
toise when  drawing  his  head  out  of  the 
shell. 

He  began  by  asking  M.  Bonacieux  his 
name,  prenames,  age,  condition,  and 
abode. 

The  accused  replied  that  his  name  was 
Jacques  Michel  Bonacieux,  that  he  was 
fifty-one  years  old,  was  a  retired  mercer, 
and  lived  Rue  des  Fossoyeurs,  No.  1-i. 

The  commissary  then,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  interrogate  him,  made  him  a 
long  speech  upon  the  danger  there  is 
for  an  obscure  bourgeois. to  meddle  with 
public  matters. 

He  complicated  tliis  exordium  by  an 
exposition  in  wliicli  he  painted  the  power 
and  the  acts  of  M.  the  Cardinal,  that 
incomparable  minister,  that  conqueror  of 
past  ministers,  tliat  example  Tor  minist(M's 
to  come — acts  and  power  which  no  one 
would  thwart  with  impunity. 

After  this  second  p:ii-tof  his  (liscoui-se, 
fixing  his  havvk's-eye  upon  poor  Bona- 
cieux, he  bade  him  n^flect  upon  the  seri- 
ousness of  liis  situation. 


The  reflections  of  the  mercer  were  al- 
ready made;  he  had  consigned  to  the 
devil  the  instant  at  which  M.  Laporte 
had  formed  the  idea  of  marrying  him  to 
his  goddaughter,  but  more  particularly 
that  instant  in  which  the  goddaughter 
had  been  received  lady  of  the  lingerie 
to  her  majest^^ 

The  character  of  M.  Bonacieux  was  one 
of  profound  selfishness,  mixed  with  sordid 
avarice,  the  whole  seasoned  with  extreme 
cowardice.  The  love  with  which  his  young' 
wife  had  inspired  him  was  a  secondary 
sentiment,  and  was  not  strong  enough  to 
contend  with  the  primitive  feelings  we 
have  just  enumerated. 

Bonacieux  reflected,  in  fact,  upon  what 
had  just  been  said  to  him. 

"But,  M.  le  Commissaire, "  said  he, 
timidly,  "I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I 
know  and  appreciate  more  than  anybody 
the  merit  of  the  incomparable  eminence 
b}'  whom  we  have  the  honor  to  be  gov- 
erned." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  asked  the  commissary,  with 
an  air  of  doubt,  "  indeed  ?  if  that  is  really 
the  case,  how  came  you  in  the  Bastille?" 

''How  I  came  there,,  or  rather  why  I 
came  there,"  replied  Bonacieux,  ''is  what 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you,  because 
I  don't  know  myself ;  but  to  a  certainty 
it  is  not  for  having,  knowinglj'^  at  least, 
disobliged  M.  the  Cardinal." 

"  You  must,  nevertheless,  have  com- 
mitted a  crime,  since  3^ou  are  here,  and 
are  accused  of  high  treason." 

"  Of  high  treason  !  "  cried  the  terrified 
Bonacieux,  "of  high  treason  !  How  is  it 
possible  foi-  a  poor  mercer,  who  detests 
all  Huguenots,  and  wlio  abliors  all  Span- 
iards, to  be  accused  of  high  treason  ? 
Consider,  monsieur,  the  thing  is  matcM-i- 
ally  impossiI)le." 

"Monsieur  Bonacieux,"  said  the  com- 
missary, looking  at  the  accused,  as  if  his 
little  eyes  had  the  faculty  of  reading  to 
the  very  dejiths  of  hearts,  "Monsieur 
Bonacieux,  you  have  a  wife?" 

"Yes.  monsieur,"  replied  the  meiviM",  in 
a  1r(Miil)l('.  feeling  that  that  was  the  point, 
at  which  a  (fairs  were  likely  to  become  per- 
plexing, "  that  is  to  say,  I  had  one." 

"  What  ?  you  had  one  !  what  have  you 
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done  with  her  then,  if  3^011  have  her  no 
long-er  ?  " 

'•'  She  has  been  carried  off  from  nie, 
monsieur." 

"Been  carried  off  from  you  ?  "  said  the 
commissary.     "  Ah  !  " 

Bonacieux  felt,  when  he  heard  this 
"Ah,"  that  matters  were  becoming"  more 
and  more  perplexing-. 

"She  has  been  carried  off?  "resumed 
the  commissary,  "and  do  you  know  who 
the  man  is  that  has  committed  this  out- 
rage? " 

"I  think  I  know  him."  • 

"Who  is  he?" 

"  Remember  that  I  affirm  nothing-.  Mon- 
sieur le  Commissaire,  and  that  I  only  sus- 
pect." 

"  Whom  do  3-0U  suspect  ?  Come,  answer 
freely." 

M.  Bonacieux  was  in  the  g-i^eatest  per- 
plexity possible  :  had  he  better  deny  every- 
thing- or  tell  ever3^thing-  ?  By  denying-  all, 
it  mig-ht  be  suspected  that  he  must  know 
too  much  to  be  so  ignorant ;  b}^  confessing- 
all,  he  should  j)rove  his  g-ood  will.  He  de- 
cided then  upon  telling  all. 

"  I  suspect, "  said  he,  "a  tall,  dark  man, 
of  lofty  carriage,  who  has  the  air  of  a 
great  lord ;  he  has  followed  us  several 
times,  as  I  think,  when  I  have  waited  for 
my  wife  at  the  wicket  of  the  Louvre  to 
fetch  her  home." 

The  commissary  ajipeared  to  experience 
a  little  uneasiness. 

"And  his  name?  "  said  he. 

"  Oh !  as  to  his  name,  I  know  nothing 
about  it,  but,  if  I  were  ever  to  meet  him, 
I  sliould  know  him  in  an  instant,  I  will 
answer  for  it,  even  if  he  were  among-  a 
thousand  persons." 

TIh'  face  of  the  commissary  g-rew  still 
darlvcr. 

"  You  should  recog-nize  him  among-  a 
thousand,  say  you?"  continued  he. 

"  That  is  to  say,"  cried  Bonacieux,  wlio 
saw  he  had  gone  wrong,  "  that  is  to  say — " 

"You  have  answered  that  yon  should 
recognize  liim,"  said  the  commissary  ; 
"that  is  all  x^'vy  well,  and  (!nough  for 
to-day;  before  we  proceed  further,  some 
one  must  be  informed  that  you  know  the 
ravislier  of  voui-  wife." 


"  But  I  have  not  told  you  that  I  know 
him!"  cried  Bonacieux  in  despair,  "1 
told  3'ou,  on  the  contrary — " 

"Take  awaj-^  the  prisoner,"  said  the 
commissary  to  the  two  guards. 

"  Where  must  we  place  him  ?  "  demand- 
ed the  officer. 

"  In  a  dungeon." 

"  Which  ?  " 

"  Good  Lord  !  in  the  first  you  come  to, 
provided  it  be  a  safe  one,"  said  the  com- 
missar}',  with  an  indifference  wliich  pene- 
trated poor  Bonacieux  with  horror. 

"Alas!  alas!"  said  he  to  himself, 
"misfortune  hangs  over  me;  my  wife 
must  have  committed  some  frightful 
crime ;  they  believe  that  I  am  her  ac- 
complice, and  will  punish  me  with  her ! 
she  must  have  spoken,  she  must  have  con- 
fessed everything-,  a  woman  is  so  weak  ! 
A  dung-eon,  the  first  he  comes  to  !  that's 
it !  one  night  is  soon  passed  over ;  and  to- 
morrow to  the  w^heel,  to  the  g-allows  ! 
Oh !  my  God  !  my  God !  have  pity  on 
me!" 

Without  listening-  the  least  in  the  world 
to  the  lamentations  of  Master  Bonacieux, 
lamentations  to  which,  besides,  they  must 
have  been  pretty  well  accustomed,  the 
two  g'uards  took  the  prisoner  each  hy  an 
arm  and  led  him  away,  while  the  commis- 
sary wrote  a  letter  in  haste  and  dispatched 
it  by  an  officer  in  waiting-. 

Bonacieux  could  not  close  his  eyes ;  not 
because  his  dungeon  was  so  very  disag-ree- 
able,  but  because  his  uneasiness  was  too 
g-reat  to  allow  him  to  sleep.  He  sat  up 
all  nig-ht  upon  his  stool,  starting-  at  the 
least  noise  ;  and  when  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun  penetrated  into  his  chamber,  the  dawn 
itself  appeared-  to  him  to  have  taken  a 
funereal  tint. 

All  at  once  he  heard  his  bolts  drawn, 
and  sprang  up  with  a  terrified  bound,  be- 
lieving that  they  were  come  to  fetch  him 
to  the  scalfold ;  so  that  when  he  saw 
purely  and  simply  that  it  was  only  liis 
commissary  of  the  preceding-  evening,  at- 
tended by  Ids  officer,  lie  was  ready  to 
embrace  them  both. 

"  Youi- alfair  lias  become  more  compli- 
cated since  yesterday  evcniing,  my  good 
man,  and  I   ad\ise  you  to  tc^ll  the  whole 
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truth  ;  for  your  repentance  alone  can  re- 
move the  anger  of  the  cardinal." 

*^' Why,  I  am  ready  to  tell  everything-," 
cried  Bonacieux,  "  at  least,  all  that  I 
know.     Interrogate  me,  I  entreat  3^ou." 

'^  Where  is  3^our  wife,  in  the  first  place  ?  " 

"  Wh}^,  did  I  not  tell  you  she  had  been 
stolen  away  from  me  ?" 

''Yes,  hut  yesterday,  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  thanks  to  3^ou,  she  escaped. " 

''My  wife  escaped!"  cried  Bonacieux. 
*'  Oh  !  unfortunate  creature  !  Monsieur, 
if  she  has  escaped,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine,  I 
will  swear." 

*'  What  business  had  3'ou,  then,  to  go 
into  the  chamber  of  M.  d'Artagnan,  your 
neighbor,  with  whom  you  had  a  long  con- 
ference, in  the  course  of  the  day  ?  " 

"Ah!  yes.  Monsieur  le  Commissaire ; 
yes,  that  is  true,  and  I  confess  that  1  was 
in  the  wrong.  I  did  go  to  M.  D'Artag- 
nan's  apartment," 

"What  was  the  object  of  that  visit  ?  " 

"  To  beg  him  to  assist  me  in  finding  my 
wife.  I  believed  I  had  a  right  to  endeavor 
to  recover  her ;  I  was  deceived,  as  it  ap- 
pears, and  I  ask  your  pardon  for  so 
doing." 

"And  what  did  M.  d'Artagnan  reply  ?  " 

"  M.  d'Artagnan  promised  me  his 
assistance ;  but  I  soon  found  out  that 
ho  was  betraying  me." 

"You  are  imposing  upon  justice  \  M. 
d'Artagnan  made  an  agreement  with  you, 
and  in  virtue  of  that  agreement  put  to 
flight  the  men  of  the  police  who  had  ar- 
rested your  wife,  and  has  placed  her  out 
of  reach  of  all  inquiries." 

"M.  d'Artagnan  has  carried  olF  my 
wife  I     What  can  tliat  mean  ?  " 

"  Fortunately  M.  d'Artagnan  is  in  our 
hands,  and  you  shall  be  confronted  witli 
him." 

"Ah  I  ma  foi  !  I  ask  no  better,"  cried 
Bonacieux ;  "  I  shall  not  bo  sorry  to  see 
the  face  of  an  acquaintance." 

"P.i-ing  in  M.  d'Artagnan,"  said  the 
commissary  to  the  guards. 

The  two  guards  led  in  Athos. 

"Monsieur  d'Artagnan,"  said  tlie  com- 
missary, addressing  Athos,  "declare  :ill 
that  passiHl  yesterday  between  you  and 
monsieur  here." 


"But!"  cried  Bonacieux,  "this  is  not 
M.  d'Artagnan  that  you  have  brought 
before  me  !" 

"What!  not  M.  d'Artagnan!"  ex- 
claimed the  commissary. 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world  like  him," 
replied  Bonacieux. 

"What  is  this  gentleman's  name?" 
asked  the  commissary. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  I  don't  know  him." 

"  How  !  you  don't  know  him  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Did  you  never  see  him  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  have  seen  him,  but  I  don't 
know  what  his  name  is." 

"Your  name  ?  "  asked  the  commissary. 

"  Athos,"  replied  the  musketeer. 

"  But  thatds  not  a  man's  name,  that  is 
the  name  of  a  mountain,"  cried  the  poor 
commissary,  who  began  to  feel  a  little 
bewildered. 

"That  is  my  name,"  said  Athos  quietly. 

"But  you  said  that  your  name  was 
D'Artagnan." 

"  Who,  I  ?  "— "  Yes,  you." 

"  yij  guards  said  to  me  :  '  You  are  Mon- 
sieur d ' Artagnan  ? '  I  answered,  '  You 
think  so,  do  you  ? '  My  guards  again  ex- 
claimed that  they  were  sure  I  was.  I  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  contradict 
them.  Besides,  I  might  myself  be  do 
ceived." 

"Monsieur,  you  insult  the  majesty  of 
justice." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Athos  calmly. 

"You  are  Monsieur  d'Artagnan." 

"  You  see,  monsieur,  that  you  persist  in 
saying  that  I  am." 

"But,  I  tell  you.  Monsieur  le  Commis- 
saire," cried  BonacicMix,  in  his  turn 
"  tlure  is  not  the  hnist  doubt  about  the 
matter.  M.  d'Artagnan  is  my  tenant, 
although  he  docs  not  pay  me  my  rent, 
and  (>v('n  better  on  that  account  ougiit  I 
to  ]<now  him.  M.  d'Artagnan  is  a  young 
man,  scarcely  nineteen,  and  tliis gentleman 
nnisf  be  thirty  at  least.  ]\[.  d'Artagnan 
is  ill  M.  Desessart's  guards,  and  monsieur 
is  in  tlie  company  of  ]\T.  do  Trevillc>'s  mus- 
keteers ;  loolc  at  his  uniform,  Monsieur  le 
Commissaire,  look  at  liis  uniform!'* 

"  That's  true,"  murmured  the  commis- 
sary; "pardicu!  that's  true." 
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At  this  moment  the  door  was  opened 
quickly,  and  a  messeng-er,  introduced  by 
one  of  the  gate-keepers  of  the  Bastille, 
gave  a  letter  to  the  commissary. 

"  Oh  !  unhappy  woman  !  "  cried  the 
commissar3^ 

"How  !  what  do  you  saj^  ?  of  whom  do 
you  speak  ?     It  is  not  of  my  wife,  I  hope  !  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  of  her.  Your 
affair  is  becoming  a  pretty  one." 

"But,"  said  the  agitated  mercer,  "do 
mo  the  pleasure,  monsieur,  to  tell  me  how 
my  o^^^l  proper  affair  can  become  the  worse 
by  anj^thing  my  wife  does  while  I  am  in 
prison  ?  " 

"  Because  that  which  she  does  is  part  of 
a  plan  concerted  between  you,  of  an  infer- 
nal plan  ! ' 

"  I  swear  to  you,  Monsieur  le  Commis- 
saire,  that  you  are  in  the  profoundest 
error,  that  I  know  nothing  in  the  world 
about  what  my  wife  had  to  do ,  that  I  am 
entirely  a  stranger  to  what  she  has  done, 
and  that  if  she  has  committed  any  follies, 
I  renounce  her,  I  abjure  her,  I  curse  her  !  " 

"'  Bah  !  "  said  Athos  to  the  commissary, 
*'if  you  have  no  more  need  of  me,  send 
me  somewhere  ;  your  Monsieur  Bonacieux 
is  very  unpleasant." 

''  Reconduct  the  prisoners  to  their  dun- 
geons," said  the  commissary,  designating, 
hy  the  same  gesture,  Athos  and  Bonacieux, 
"and  let  them  be  guarded  more  closely 
than  ever." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Athos,  with  his  habit- 
ual calmness,  "  if  it  be  M.  d'Artagnan  who 
is  concerned  in  this  matter,  I  do  not  per- 
ceive too  clearly  how  I  can  take  his  place." 

"  Do  as  I  bade  you,"  cried  the  commis- 
sary, "and  preserve  the  profoundest 
secrecy  !     You  understand  me  !  " 

Athos  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  fol- 
lowed his  guards  silently,  while  Monsieur 
Bonacieux  uttered  lamentations  enough 
to  break  the  heart  of  a  tiger. 

They  led  back  the  mercer  to  the  same 
dungeon  in  which  he  had  f)assed  tlie 
niglit,  and  left  him  to  liimself  during 
the  day.  Bonacieux  wept  away  the 
hours  like  a  true;  mercer,  not  being  at 
all  a  man  of  the  sword,  as  he  himself 
informed  us.  In  the  evening,  at  the  mo- 
ment he  liad  madi)  his  mind  up  to  lie  down 


upon  the  bed,  he  heard  steps  in  his  corridor. 
These  steps  drew  near  to  his  dungeon,  the 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  guards 
appeared. 

"  Follow  me,"  said  an  exempt,  who 
came  behind  the  guards. 

"  Follow  3'ou  !  "  cried  Bonacieux,  "fol- 
low you,  at  this  hour  !  Where,  in  the 
name  of  God  ?  " 

"  Where  we  have  orders  to  lead  you." 

"  But  that  is  not  an  answer,  that." 

''  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  only  one  we  can 
give  you." 

"  Ah  !  my  God  !  ln3^God  !  "  murmured 
the  poor  mercer,  "now,  indeed,  I  am 
lost ! "  And  he  followed  the  guards 
who  came  for  him  mechanically  and 
without  resistance. 

He  passed  along  the  same  corridor  as 
before,  crossed  a  fu'st  court,  then  a  second 
side  of  the  building  ;  at  length  at  the  gate 
of  the  entrance-court  he  found  a  carriage 
surrounded  by  four  guards  on  horseback. 
They  made  him  get  into  this  carriage,  the 
exempt  placed  himself  by  his  side,  the  door 
was  locked,  and  they  were  left  in  a  rolling 
prison.  The  carriage  was  put  in  motion 
as  slowly  as  a  funeral  car.  Through  the 
closely  fastened  windows  the  prisoner  could 
perceive  the  houses  and  the  pavement,  that 
was  all:  but,  true  Parisian  as  he  was,  Bona- 
cieux could  recognize  every  street  by  the 
rails,  the  signs,  and  the  lamps.  At  the 
moment  of  arriving  at  St.  Paul,  the  spot 
where  such  as  were  condemned  at  the 
Bastille  were  executed,  he  was  near  faint- 
ing and  crossed  himself  twice.  He  thought 
the  carriage  was  about  to  stop  there.  The 
carriage,  however,  passed  on. 

Further  on,  a  still  greater  terror  seized 
him  on  passing  by  the  cemetery  of  Saint 
Jean,  where  state  criminals  were  buried. 
One  thing,  however,  reassured  him  :  he 
remembered  that  before  they  were  buried 
their  heads  were  generally  cut  olf,  and  he 
felt  that  Lis  head  was  still  on  his  shoul- 
ders. But  when  he  saw  the  carriage  take 
the  way  to  La  Greve,  when  he  perceived 
the  pointed  roof  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
the  carriage  passed  under  the  arcade,  ho 
then  tlioiight  all  was  over  with  him, 
wished  to  confess  to  the  exempt,  and 
upon    his   refusal,   uttered    such    pitiable 
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cries,  that  the  exempt  told  him  that  if 
he  continued  to  deafen  him  in  that  man- 
ner, he  should  put  a  g-ag  in  his  mouth. 

This  measure  somewhat  reassured  Bona- 
cieux ;  if  they  meant  to  execute  him  at  La 
Greve,  it  could  scarcely  be  worth  while  to 
g-ag-  him,  as  they  had  nearly  reached  the 
place  of  execution.  In  fact,  the  carriage 
crossed  the  fatal  spot  without  stopping-. 
There  remained  then  no  other  place  to 
fear  but  the  Croix-du-Trahoir ;  the  car- 
riage was  taking"  exactly  the  road  to  it. 

This  time  there  was  no  long^er  any 
doubt :  it  was  at  the  Croix-du-Trahoir 
'that  obscure  criminals  were  executed. 
Bonacieux  had  flattered  himself  in  be- 
lieving- himself  worthy  of  Saint  Paul  or 
of  the  Place  de  Greve :  it  was  at  the 
Croix-du-Trahoir  that  his  journey  and 
his  destin}'-  was  about  to  be  ended  !  He 
could  not  3^et  see  that  dreadful  cross,  but 
he  felt  as  if  it  were  in  some  sort  coming- 
to  meet  him.  When  he  was  within  twenty 
paces  of  it,  he  heard  a  noise  of  people,  and 
the  carriag-e  stopped.  This  was  more  than 
poor  Bonacieux  could  endure,  depressed 
as  he  was  by  the  successive  emotions 
which  he  had  experienced  :  he  uttered 
a  feeble  groan,  which  might  have  been 
taken  for  the  last  sigh  of  a  dying-  man, 
and  fainted. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE     MAN     OF     MEUNG. 

The  crowd  was  not  produced  by  the 
expectation  of  a  man  who  was  to  be  hung-, 
but  by  the  contemplation  of  a  man  who 
was  hung. 

The  carriage,  which  had  been  stopped 
for  a  minute,  resumed  its  way,  passed 
through  the  crowd,  threaded  the  Rue 
Saint  Honore,  turned  the  Rue  des  Bons 
Enfans,  and  stopped   before   a  low  door. 

The  door  opened,  two  guards  received 
Bonacicnix  in  their  ai-ms  from  the  exempt, 
who  supported  hiui ;  they  carried  him 
along-  an  alley,  up  a  fliglit  of  stairs,  niul 
deposited  liini  in  an  nntechiimber. 

All  th('S(^  mov(Mnents  had  been  efVectetl, 
as  far  as  he  was  ronc(>rned  in  them,  me- 
clianicully.  7T(^  had  moved  along  as  if  in 
a  dreani ;  he  had  a  glimpse  of  objects  as 
if  through  a  fog ;  his  ears  had   pi^rceived 


sounds  without  comprehending-  them ;  he 
mig-ht  have  been  executed  at  that  mo- 
ment without  his  making  a  single  g-esture 
in  his  own  defense,  or  his  uttering  a  crv 
to  implore  mercy. 

He  remained  upon  the  bench,  with  his 
back  leaning  ag-ainst  the  wall  and  his 
hands  hanging-  down,  exactly  in  the  spot 
where  the  guards  had  placed  him. 

On  looking  round  him,  however,  as  he 
could  perceive  no  threatening  object,  as 
nothing-  indicated  that  he  ran  any  real 
danger,  as  the  bench  was  comfortably 
covered  with  a  well-stuffed  cushion,  as  the 
wall  was  ornamented  with  beautiful  Cor- 
dova leather,  and  as  large  red  damask 
curtains,  fastened  back  lyj  gold  clasps, 
floated  before  the  window,  he  perceived  b^^ 
degrees  that  his  fear  was  exaggerated, 
and  he  began  to  turn  his  head  to  the  right 
and  the  left,  upward  and  downward. 

At  this  movement,  which  nobody  op- 
posed, he  resumed  a  little  courage,  and 
ventured  to  draw  up  one  leg  and  then  the 
other ;  at  length,  with  the  help  of  his  two 
hands,  he  raised  himself  up  upon  the  bench 
and  found  himself  upon  his  feet. 

At  this  moment  an  oflicer  of  a  sufficient- 
ly good  appearance  opened  a  door,  contin- 
ued to  exchange  some  words  with  a  person 
in  the  next  chamber,  and  then  came  up  to 
the  prisoner : 

"  Is  your  name  Bonacieux  ?  "  said  he. 

"Yes,  Monsieur  I'Officiei-,"  stammered 
the  mercer,  more  dead  than  ali^•e,  "  at 
your  service." 

"Come  in,"  said  the  oflicer. 

And  he  moved  out  of  the  way  to  let  tlie 
mercer  pass.  The  latter  obeyed  without 
reply,  and  entered  the  chamber,  where  he 
appeared  to  be  expected. 

It  was  a  large  cabinet,  with  tlie  walls 
furnished  with  arms  otfensive  and  defen- 
sive, close  and  stifling;  and  in  whicli  there 
was  already  a  fii-e,  allhougli  it  was  scarce- 
ly the  end  of  September.  A  square  table, 
covered  with  books  and  papers,  upon 
which  was  unrolhvl  an  immense  plan  of 
the  city  of  La  Roch(>lle,  oct-upied  the  cen- 
ter of  the  apai'tment. 

Standing  before  the  chinin(\v  was  a  man 
of  middle  height,  of  a  lianghty.  ))i-oud 
mien;  willi    piercing  eyes,  a  large  brow, 
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and  a  thin  face,  which  was  made  still  longer 
by  a  royal  (or  imperial,  as  it  is  now  called), 
surmounted  by  a  pair  of  mustaches.  Al- 
thougrh  this  man  was  scarcely  thirty-six 
or  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  hair,  mus- 
taches, and  royal,  all  began  to  be  gray. 
This  man,  except  a  sword,  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  soldier ;  and  his  buff  boots, 
still  slightly  covered  with  dust,  indicated 
that  he  had  been  on  horseback  in  the  course 
of  the  day. 

This  man  was  Armand  Jean  Duplessis, 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  not  such  as  he  is 
now  represented — broken  down  like  an  old 
man,  suffering  like  a  martyr,  his  body 
bent,  his  voice  extinct — buried  in  a  larg-e 
fauteMil,  as  in  an  anticipated  tomb  ;  no 
longer  living  but  by  the  strength  of  his 
genius,  and  no  longer  maintaining  the 
struggle  with  Europe  but  by  the  eternal 
application  of  his  thoughts — but  such  as 
he  really  was  at  this  period ;  that  is  to 
say,  an  active  and  gallant  cavalier,  al- 
ready weak  of  body,  but  sustained  by  that 
moral  power  which  made  of  him  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  that  ever  existed  ; 
preparing,  after  having  supported  the 
Duke  de  Nevers  in  his  duchy  of  Mantua, 
after  having  taken  Nimes,  Castres,  and 
Uzes — to  drive  the  English  from  the  isle 
of  Re,  and  lay  siege  to  La  Rochelle. 

At  first  sight,  nothing  denoted  the  car- 
dinal ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  those  who 
did  not  know  his  face  to  guess  in  whose 
presence  they  were. 

The  poor  mercer  remained  standing  at 
the  door,  while  the  eyes  of  the  personage 
we  have  just  described  were  fixed  upon 
him,  and  appeared  to  wish  to  penetrate 
even  into  the  depths  of  the  past. 

"Is  this  that  Bonacieux?"  asked  he, 
after  a  moment,  of  silence. 

**  Yes,  monseigneur,"  replied  the  officer. 

**  That's  well.  Give  me  those  papers, 
and  leave  us." 

The  officer  took  tlu;  papers  point(!d  out 
from  the  table,  gave;  tlunn  to  him  wlu) 
asked  for  th(!in,  bowed  to  tli(,'  ground  and 
retired . 

Bonaeiciix  i-cfognizj'd,  in  these  papers, 
liis  intfUTogatorics  of  the  Bastille.  From 
time  to  time,  tlu;  man  of  the  chimney 
rais(!d    liis   (!y(!s    from    the    wr'itings,  and 


plunged  them  like  poniards  mto  the  heart 
of  the  poor  mercer. 

At  the  end  of  ten  minutes'  reading,  and 
ten  seconds  of  examination,  the  cardinal 
was  satisfied. 

"  That  head  has  never  Qpnspired,"  nmr- 
mured  he;  "  but  it  matters  not ;  we  will 
see,  nevertheless." 

"  You  are  accused  of  high  treason, "  said 
the  cardinal,  slowly. 

"So  I  have  been  told  already,  monseig- 
neur," cried  Bonacieux,  giving  his  interro- 
gator the  title  he  had  heard  the  officer 
give  him,  "  but  I  swear  to  you  that  I  know 
nothing  about  it." 

The  cardinal  repressed  a  smile. 

' "  You  have  conspired  with  j^our  wife, 
with  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  and  with 
milord  Duke  of  Buckingham." 

"In  fact,  monseigneur,  I  have  heard 
her  pronounce  all  those  names." 

"  And  on  what  occasion  ?  " 

"  She  said  that  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu 
had  drawn  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to 
Paris  to  ruin  him  and  to  ruin  the  queen." 

"She  said  that?"  cried  the  cardinal, 
with  violence. 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,  but  I  told  her  she 
was  wrong  to  talk  about  such  things ;  and 
that  his  eminence  was  incapable — " 

"Hold  your  tongue!  you  are  stupid," 
replied  the  cardinal. 

"That's  exactly  what  my  wife  said, 
monseigneur." 

"Do  3'ou  know  who  carried  olf  your 
wife?"  '^ 

"  No,  monseigneur." 

"You  have  suspicions,  nevertheless. 

"  Yes,  monseigneur ;  but  these  suspi- 
cions appeared  to  be  disagreeable  to  mon- 
sieur the  commissary,  and  I  no  longer 
have  them." 

"  Your  wife  has  escaped  !  Did  you  know 
that  ?  " 

"No,  monseigneur;  I  learned  it  since  I 
have  been  in  prison,  and  that  from  the 
conversation  of  monsieur  the  commissary 
— a  v(;ry  good  kind  of  man." 

The  cardinal  repressed  another  smile. 

"  Th(!n  you  are  ignorant  of  what  has 
becomes  of  your  wife  since  her  flight  ?  " 
•  "  Absolutely,  monseigneur  ;  but  she  has 
most  likely  returned  to  the  Louvre." 
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"  At  one  o'clock  this  morning'  she  had 
not  returned." 

"  Good  God  !  what  can  have  become  of 
her  then  ?" 

''We  shall  know,  be  assured;  nothing- 
is  concealed  from  the  cardinal ;  the  cardi- 
nal knows  everything-." 

"  In  that  case,  monseigneur,  do  you 
believe  the  cardinal  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
tell  me  what  has  become  of  my  wife  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  he  may ;  but  you  must,  in 
the  first  place,  reveal  to  the  cardinal  all 
you  know  of  your  wife's  relations  with 
Madame  de  Chevreuse." 

"  But,  monseig-neur,  I  know  nothing- 
about  them ;  I  have  never  seen  her  !  " 

"When  you  went  to  fetch  your  wife 
from  the  Louvre,  did  you  always  return 
directly  home  ?" 

"  Scarcely  ever ;  she  had  business  to 
transact  with  linendrapers,  to  whose 
houses  I  conducted  her." 

"  And  how  many  were  there  of  these 
linendrapers?" 

"Two,  monseigneur." 

"  And  where  did  they  live  ?  " 

"One  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  the  other  Rue 
de  la  Harpe." 

"  Did  you  go  into  these,  houses  with 
her?" 

"  Never,  monseigneur ;  I  waited  at  the 
door." 

"  And  what  excuse  did  she  make  for 
going  in  in  this  manner  alone  ?  " 

"  She  gave  me  none ;  she  told  me  to 
wait,  and  I  waited." 

"  You  are  a  very  complacent  husband , 
my  dear  Monsieur  Bonacieux,"  said  the 
cardinal. 

"He  calls  me  his  dear  monsieur,"  said 
the  mercer  to  himself.  "Peste  !  matters 
are  going  all  right !  " 

"  Should  you  know  those  doors  again  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Do  you  know  the  numbers  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"What  are  they?" 

"No.  25  in  the  Rue  Viiuginird  ;  75  in 
the  Ru(?  de  la  Harpo." 

"That's  well,"  said  the  cardinal. 

At  these  woi'ds  h(>  took  u|>  a  silvci-  l)c||, 
and  rang  it:  the  ofTicer  entered. 

"Go,"    said    he,    in    a    snlxlucd     voice. 


"  and  find  Rochefort ;  tell  him  to  come  to 
me  immediately^,  if  he  is  returned." 

"'  The  count  is  here,"  said  the  officer, 
"and  requests  to  speak  with  your  emi- 
nence instantly." 

"Let  him  come  in,  then;  let  him  come 
in,  then  !  "  said  the  cardinal  eag-erly. 

The  officer  sprang  out  of  the  apart- 
ment with  that  alacrity  which  all  the 
servants  of  the  cardinal  displayed  in 
obeying  him. 

"  To  your  eminence  !  "  murmured  Bona- 
cieux, rolling  his  eyes  round  in  astonish- 
ment. 

Five  seconds  had  scarcely  elapsed  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  officer,  when 
the  door  opened  and  a  new  personag-e 
entered. 

"  It  is  he  !  "  cried  Bonacieux. 

"  He  !  what  he  ?  "  asked  the  cardmax. 

"  The  man  that  took  away  my  wife  !  " 

The  cardinal  rang-  a  second  time.  The 
officer  reappeared. 

"  Place  this  man  in  the  care  of  his 
guards  ag-ain,  and  let  him  wait  till  I  send 
for  him." 

"  No,  monseigneur  !  no  I  it  is  not  he  !  " 
cried  Bonacieux;  "no,  I  was  deceived: 
this  is  quite  a  different  man,  and  does  not 
resemble  him  at  all.  Monsieur  is,  I  am 
sure,  a  very  g-ood  sort  of  man  !  " 

"  Take  away  that  fool  !  "  said  the  car- 
dinal. 

The  officer  took  Bonacieux  by  the  arm, 
and  led  him  into  the  antechamber,  Avhere 
he  found  his  two  guards. 

The  newly- introduced  personage  fol- 
lowed Bonacieux  impatiently  with  his  eyes 
till  he  was  gone  out,  and  the  moment  the 
door  closed,  he  advanced  eag(>rly  toward 
th(^.  cardinal,  and  said  : 

"  They  have  seen  each  otiier  !  " 

"Who?  "  asked  liis  (MuiniMice. 

"He  and  she  ! '" 

"The  queen  and  Ihe  duke?"  cried 
RicJK^lien. "  Yes." 

"  Where  ?  " "  At  the  Louvre." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  it  ?  " 

"P(M-fectly  sure." 

"Who  told  you  of  it  ?  " 

"^Fadami^  Lannoy,  who  is  devoted  to 
your  eminence,  as  you  know." 

"Why  did  she  not  let  me  know  .sooner?"^ 
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"Whether  by  chance  or  from  mistrust, 
I  don't  know ;  hut  the  queen  made  Mad- 
ame de  Surgis  sleep  in  her  chamber,  and 
detained  her  all  day." 

"  Well,  we  are  beaten  !  Now  let  us  try 
to  take  our  reveng-e." 

"  I  will  assist  you  with  all  my  heart, 
monsiegneur  ;  be  assured  of  that." 

'•  How  did  it  take  place  ?  " 

"At  half-past  twelve,  the  queen  was 
with  her  women — " 

"Where?" 

"  In  her  bedchamber — " 

"Goon." 

"  When  some  one  came  and  brought 
her  a  handkerchief  from  her  dame  de 
lingei^ie." 

"'  And  then  !  " 

"  The  queen  immediately  exhibited 
strong  emotion  ;  and  notwithstanding 
that  her  face  was  covered  with  rouge, 
evidentlj^  turned  pale — " 

"Well,  go  on  !  " 

"She,  however,  rose,  and  with  a  trem- 
bling voice  :  'Ladies,'  said  she,  'wait  for 
me  ten  minutes,  I  shall  soon  return.'  She 
then  opened  the  door  of  her  alcove,  and 
went  out." 

"  Whj^  did  not  Madame  Lannoj^  come 
and  inform  you  instantlj-  ?  " 

"Nothing  was  certain;  besides,  her 
majesty  had  said :  '  Ladies,  wait  for 
me ;  '  and  she  did  not  dare  to  disobey 
the  queen." 

"  How  long  did  the  queen  remain  out  of 
the  chamber  ?  " 

"  Three-quarters  of  an  hour." 

"  Did  none  of  her  women  accompany 
her?" 

"  Only  Donna  Estefana." 

"  Did  she  afterward  return  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  to  take  a  little  rosewood 
casket,  with  her  cipher  upon  it ;  and  went 
!)iit  again  immediat(!ly." 

"And  when  she  finally  returned,  did 
she  bring  that  casket  with  her?" 

"No." 

"  Do(!S  Madame  LaimoN'  know  what  was 
in  that  casket  ? ' ' 

"Yes;  th«!  diamond  studs  which  his 
majesty  gave  the  queen." 

"And  she  came  hack  without  lliis 
casket?  " 


"Yes." 

"  Madame  Lannoy,  then,  is  of  opinion 
that  she  gave  them  to  Buckingham  ?  " 

"She  is  sure  of  it." 

"  How  can  she  be  so  ?  " 

"  In  the  course  of  the  day,  Madame  de 
Lannoy,  in  her  quality  of  tire-woman  of 
the  queen,  looked  for  this  casket,  appeared 
uneasy  at  not  finding  it,  and  at  length 
asked  the  queen  if  she  knew  anything 
about  it." 

"  And  the  queen  ?  " 

"  The  queen  became  exceedingly^  red, 
and  replied,  that  having  on  the  preceding 
evening  broken  one  of  those  studs,  she 
had  sent  it  to  Jier  goldsmith  to  be  re- 
paired." 

' '  He  must  be  called  upon,  and  so  ascer- 
tain if  the  thing  be  true  or  not." 

"  I  have  just  been  with  him." 

"  And  the  goldsmith  says  ? — " 

"The  goldsmith  has  heard  of  nothing- 
of  the  kind." 

"  Right !  right !  Rochefort,  all  is  not 
lost ;  and  j)erhaps — perhaps — everything 
is  for  the  best !  " 

"  The  fact  is,  that  I  do  not  doubt  your 
eminence's  genius — " 

"  Will  repair  the  blunders  of  his  agent 
—is  that  it?" 

"That  is  exactly  Avhat  I  was  going  to 
say,  if  your  eminence  had  permitted  me 
to  finish  m_y  sentence." 

"  Do  you  know  where  the  Duchesse  de 
Chevreuse  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
are  now  concealed  ?  " 

"No,  monseigneur;  my  people  could 
tell  me  nothing  on  that  head." 

"  But  I  know." 

"You,  monseigneur?" 

"  Yes ;  or  at  least  I  guess.  They  were, 
one  in  the  Rue  Vaugirard,  No.  '^5;  the 
other  in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  No.  75." 

"Does  your  eminence  connnand  Iha*" 
they  shoidd  be  both  instantly  arrested  ?  " 

"  It  will  be  too  late  ;  they  will  be  gone." 

"l^ut  still,  we  can  make  sure  that  they 
ar<^  so." 

"Take  ten  men  of  iny  guards,  and 
S(!arch  tlu^  house  thoroughly." 

" Instantly,  nionseigncui-." 

And  Rochefort  went  hastily  out  of  the 
apartment. 
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The  cardinal,  upon  being  left  alone,  re- 
flected for  an  instant,  and  then  rang-  the 
bell  a  third  time.  The  same  ofiBicer  ap- 
peared. 

"  Bring-  the  prisoner  in  ag-ain,"  said  the 
cardinal. 

Master  Bonacieux  was  introduced  afresh, 
and  upon  a  sig-n  from  the  cardinal  the 
officer  retired. 

"You  have  deceived  me  !  "  said  the  car- 
dinal, sternly. 

"I!"  cried  Bonacieux;  "I!  deceive 
your  eminence  ! " 

"Your  wife,  when  going-  to  Rue  de  Vau- 
g-irard  and  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  did  not  g-o  to 
meet  linendrapers . ' ' 

' '  Then  whom  did  she  g-o  to  meet,  in  the 
name  of  God  ?  " 

"She  went  to  meet  the  Duchesse  de 
Chevreuse  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking-ham." 

"Yes,"  cried  Bonacieux,  recalling-  all 
his  remembrances  of  the  circumstances, 
"yes,  that's  it.  Your  eminence  is  rig-ht. 
I  told  my  wife,  several  times,  that  it  was 
surprising-  that  linendrapers  should  live  in 
such  houses  as  those — in  houses  that  had 
no  sig-ns — but  she  only  always  laug-hed  at 
me. 

"Ah  !  monseig-neur  !  "  continued  Bona- 
cieux, throwing-  himself  at  his  eminence's 
feet,  "ah  !  how  truly  you  are  the  cardinal, 
the  great  cardinal,  the  man  of  g-enius 
whom  all  the  world  reveres." 

The  cardinal,  however  contemptible 
might  be  the  triumph  gained  over  so 
vulgar  a  being  as  Bonacieux,  did  not  the 
less  enjoy  it  for  an  instant ;  tlien,  almost 
immediately,  as  if  a  fresh  thought  had 
occurred,  to  the  mercer — 
^  "  Rise,  my  good  friend,"  said  he  ;  "you 
are  a  worthy  man." 

"The  cardinal  has  touched  me  with  liis 
hand  !  I  have  touched  the  hand  of  the 
great  man  !  "  cried  Bonacieux  :  "  the  great 
man  has  called  me  his  friend  !  " 

"Yes,  my  friend;  yes  !"  said  the  car- 
dinal, with  that  patei-nai  tone  wliicli  he 
somi^times  knew  how  to  assume,  but  wliicli 
deciuved  none 'who  knew  him;  "and  as 
you  have  been  unjustly  suspected,  well  ! 
you  must  be  incleninillcd  :  here  !  take  this 
purse  of  a  hundred  pistoles,  and   pardon 

IMC." 


"I  pardon  you,  monseigneur ! "  said 
Bonacieux,  hesitating  to  take  the  purse, 
fearing,  doubtless,  that  this  pretended  gift 
Avas  but  a  joke.  "But  yon  are  free  to 
haA^e  me  arrested,  you  are  free  to  have  me 
tortured,  you  are  free  to  have  me  hung  : 
you  are  the  master,  and  I  could  not  have 
the  least  word  to  say  against  it.  Par- 
don you,  monseigneur !  you  cannot  mean 
thatV' 

''  Ah !  my  dear  Monsieur  Bonacieux, 
you  are  generous  in  this  matter,  and  I 
thank  you  for  it.  Thus,  then,  you  will 
take  this  bag,  and  you  will  go  away  with- 
out being  too  much  dissatisfied  with  your 
treatment." 

"I  shall  go  away  enchanted." 

"  Farewell,  then  ;  that  is  to  say,  for 
the  present,  for  I  hope  we  shall  meet 
again." 

"  Whenever  monseigneur  wishes  :  I  am 
always  at  his  eminence's  orders." 

"And  that  will  be  frequently,  I  assure 
you,  for  I  have  found  something  extremely 
agreeable  in  j^our  conversation." 

"Oh  !  monseigneur  !  " 

"  Au  revoir.  Monsieur  Bonacieux,  au 
revoir !  " 

And  the  cardinal  made  him  a  sign  with 
his  hand,  to  which  Bonacieux  replied  by 
bowing  to  the  ground  ;  he  then  went  out 
backward,  and  when  he  was  in  the  ante- 
chamber, the  cardinal  heard  him,  in  his 
enthusiasm,  crying  aloud,  "Vive  mon- 
seigneur !  Vive  son  eminence !  Vive  le 
grand  cardinal !  "  The  cardinal  listened 
with  a  smile  to  this  vociferous  manifes- 
tation of  the  feelings  of  Bonacieux  ;  and 
then,  when  Bonacieux's  cries  were  no 
longer  audible — 

"Good!"  said  he,  "  that  man  would, 
henceforward,  lay  down  his  life  for  m(>." 

And  the  cardinal  b(\gan  to  exannne 
with  the  greatest  attention  tlie  map  of 
La  Rochelle,  which,  as  we  have  said,  lay 
open  upon  the  table,  t  racing  with  a  pen- 
cil the  line  in  whic-h  the  famous  dik'c  was 
to  pass,  which,  eigliteen  months  later, 
shut  up  the  port  of  the  besi(\ged  city. 
As  he  was  in  tlie  deepest  of  his  strategic 
UKHlitations,  t,he  door  optMied  and  Roclu^- 
fort  ret.urned. 

"Well!"    said    the    cai-diiinl    eagerly, 
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rising-  with  a  promptitude  which  proved 
the  degree  of  importance  he  attached  to 
the  commission  with  which  he  had  charged 
the  count. 

"Well!"  said  the  latter,  "a  young 
woman  of  about  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  and  a  man  of  from 
thirty-five  to  forty,  have  lodged  at  the 
two  houses  pointed  out  by  your  eminence, 
but  the  woman  left  last  night,  and  the 
man  this  morning." 

"They  were  the  persons.^"  cried  the 
cardinal,  looking  at  the  clock  ;  "  and  now 
it  is  too  late  to  have  them  pursued  :  the 
duchess  is  at  Tours,  and  the  duke  at  Bou- 
logne. It  is  at  London  they  must  be  met 
with," 

**What  are  your  eminence's  orders?" 

"  ISTot  a  word  of  what  has  passed ;  let 
the  queen  remain  in  perfect  security ; 
let  her  be  ignorant  that  we  know  her 
secret;  let  her  believe  that  we  are  in 
search  of  some  conspiracy  or  other.  Send 
me  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  Monsieur 
Seguier." 

"And  that  man,  what  has  your  emi- 
nence done  with  him  ?  " 

"  What  man  ?  "  asked  the  cardinal. 

"That  Bonacieux." 

"  I  have  done  with  him  all  that  could 
be  done :  I  have  made  him  a  spy  upon 
his  wife." 

The  Count  de  Rochefort  bowed  like  a 
man  who  acknowledges  as  great  the 
superiority  of  the  master,  and  retired, 

" Tell  Vitray  to  come  to  me,"  said  he, 
"and  tell  him  to  get  ready  for  a  jour- 
ney." 

The  instant  after,  the  man  he  required 
was  before  him,  booted  and  spurred. 

"  Vitray,"  said  he,  "you  will  go,  with 
all  speed,  to  London.  You  must  not  stop 
an  instant  on  tlie  Avay,  You  Avill  deliver 
this  letter  to  Milady,  Here  is  an  order  for 
two  liundrcd  pistol(!S  ;  call  upon  my  treas- 
urer aud  g»!t  the  money.  You  shall  have 
as  much  again  if  you  are  back  within  six 
days,  and  have  cxcciitfd  your  coMimissiou 

VV(!ll." 

The  m(;ss(;nger,  without  replying  a  sin- 
gle word,  bowed,  took  th(!  letter,  with  the 
order  for  the  two  hundred  pistoles,  and 
retired. 


These  were  the  contents  of  the  letter: 
"Milady— 

"  Be  at  the  first  ball  at  which  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  shall  be  present.  He  will 
wear  on  his  doublet  twelve  diamond  studs; 
get  as  near  to  him  as  you  can,  and  cut  off 
two  of  them, 

"As  soon  as  these  studs  shall  be  in  yowc 
possession,  inform  me." 


CHAPTER  XV, 

MEN  OF  THE  ROBE  AND  MEN  OF  THE  SWORD. 

On  the  day  after  these  events  had  taken 
place,  Athos  not  having  reappeared,  M, 
de  Treville  was  informed  by  D'Artagnan 
and  Porthos  of  the  circumstance.  As  to 
Aramis,  he  had  asked  for  leave  of  absence 
for  five  days,  and  was  gone,  it  was  said, 
to  Pouen,  on  family  business, 

M,  de  Treville  was  the  father  of  his  sol- 
diers. The  lowest  or  the  most  unknown 
of  them,  as  soon  as  he  assumed  the  uni- 
form of  the  compan}^,  was  as  sure  of  his 
aid  and  support  as  his  brother  himself 
could  have  been. 

He  repaired  then  instantly  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  lieutenant-criminel.  The 
officer  who  commanded  the  post  of  the 
Croix-Rouge  was  sent  for,  and  by  succes- 
sive inquiries  they  found  that  Athos  was 
at  the  time  lodged  in  the  For  I'Eveque, 

Athos  had  passed  through  all  the  exam- 
inations we  have  seen  Bonacieux  undergo. 

We  were  present  at  the  scene  in  which 
the  two  captives  were  confronted  with 
each  other.  Athos,  who  had  till  that 
time  said  nothing,  for  fear  that  D'Artag- 
nan, interrupted  in  his  turn,  should  not 
have  the  time  necessary  ;  but  from  this 
moment  Athos  declared  that  his  nama 
was  Athos,  and  not  D'Artagnan.  He 
added  that  he  did  not  know  either  Mon- 
sieur or  Madame  Bonacieux  ;  that  he  had 
never  spoken  to  the  one  or  the  other ; 
that  he  had  come,  at  about  ten  o'clock  in 
the  (evening,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  fi-iend, 
M,  d'Artagnan,  but  that  till  that  hour  he 
had  been  at  M.  de  Trevil1(>'s,  where  he  had 
dined;  "  tw(!nty  witnesses,"  added  he, 
"could  attest  the  fact,"  and  he  named 
sev(!ral  distinguish<Ml  gentlemen,  and 
among  them  was  M.  the  duke  de  la  Tre- 
nu)uille. 
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The  second  commissary  was  as  much 
bewildered  as  the  first  had  been  at  the 
simple  but  firm  declaration  of  the  mus- 
keteer, ujion  whom  he  was  anxious  to  take 
the  reveng-e  which  men  of  the  robe  like 
at  all  times  to  g-ain  over  men  of  the 
sword  ;  but  the  naine  of  M.  de  Treville, 
and  that  of  M,  de  la  Tremouille,  com- 
manded a  little  reflection. 

Athos  was  then  sent  to  the  cardinal, 
but  unfortunately  the  cardinal  was  at  the 
Louvre  with  the  king-. 

It  was  precisely  at  this  moment,  at 
which  M.  de  Treville,  on  leaving*  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Ueutenant-criminel,  and  that 
of  the  governor  of  the  For  I'Eveque,  with- 
out being  able  to  find  Athos,  arrived  at  the 
palace. 

As  captain  of  the  musketeers,  M.  de 
Treville  had  the  right  of  entree  at  all 
times. 

It  is  well  known  how  violent  the  king's 
prejudices  were  against  the  queen,  and 
how  carefully  these  prejudices  were  kept 
up  by  the  cardinal,  who,  in  affairs  of  in- 
trigue, mistrusted  women  much  more  than 
men.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  this 
prejudice  was  the  friendship  of  Anne  of 
Austria  for  Madame  de  Chevreuse.  These 
two  women  gave  him  more  uneasiness 
than  the  war  with  Spain,  the  quarrel  with 
England,  or  the  embarrassment  of  the 
finances.  In  his  eyes,  and  to  his  perfect 
conviction,  Madame  de  Chevreuse  not 
only  served  the  queen  in  her  political  in- 
trigues, but,  which  troubled  him  still 
more,  in  her  love  affairs. 

At  the  first  word  the  cardinal  spoke  of 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  who,  though  exiled 
to  Tours,  and  who  was  believed  to  be  in 
that  city,  had  been  to  Paris,  remained 
there  five  days,  and  had  outwitted  the 
poMce,  the  king  flew  into  a  furious  passion. 
Although  capi-icious  ;ind  unfaithful,  tlie 
king  wisli(;d  to  be  called  Louis  the  Just 
and  Louis  the  Chaste.  Posterity  will  find 
a  (lilli(;ulty  in  understanding  this  charac- 
ter, which  history  explains  onl\-  i)y  facts 
and  never  by  reasonings. 

But  when  tlKM-ardinal  added,  thai  not 
only  Madame  de  Chevreuse  had  been  in 
Paris,  but,  still  further,  that  the  queen 
had  renewed  with  lier,  by  the  means  of 


one  of  those  mysterious  correspondences 
which  at  that  time  was  named  a  cabal, 
when  he  affirmed  that  he,  the  cardinal, 
was  about  to  unravel  the  most  closelj^ 
twisted  thread  of  this  intrigue,  when  at 
the  moment  of  arresting  in  the  fact, 
with  all  the  proofs  about  her,  the  queen's 
emissary  to  the  exiled  duchess,  a  mus- 
keteer had  dared  to  interrupt  the  course 
of  justice  violently,  by  falling,  sword  in 
hand,  upon  the  honest  men  of  the  law 
charged  with  investigating  impartially 
the  whole  affair,  in  order  to  place  it  before 
the  eyes  of  the  kin^,  Louis  XIII.  could 
not  contain  himself,  and  he  made  a  step 
toward  the  queen's  apartment,  with  that 
pale  and  mute  indignation  which,  when 
it  broke  out,  led  this  prince  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  coldest  cruelty. 

And  yet,  in  all  this,  the  cardinal  had 
not  yet  said  a  word  about  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 

At  this  instant  M.  de  Treville  entered, 
cold,  polite,  and  in  irreproachable  costume. 

Rendered  aware  of  what  had  passed  by 
the  presence  of  the  cardinal,  and  the 
alteration  in  the  king's  countenance,  M. 
de  Treville  felt  himself  something-  like  Sam- 
son before  the  Philistines. 

Louis  XIII.  had  already  placed  his  hand 
on  the  button  of  the  door  ;  at  the  noise  of 
M.  de  Treville's  entrance  he  turned  round. 

"You  arrive  in  good  time,  monsieur,'' 
said  the  king,  who,  when  his  passions 
were  raised  to  a  certain  point,  could  not 
dissemble;  "I  have  learned  some  pretty 
things  concerning  j'our  musketeers  !  " 

"And  I,"  said  M.  de  Treville,  coldly. 
"  I  have  some  pretty  things  to  inform 
your  majesty  of,  concerning  these  men  of 
the  robe." 

"  What  do  you  say,"  said  the  king,  with 
hauteur. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  maj- 
esty," continued  M.  do  Treville,  in  the 
same  tone,  "  lliat  a  parlA- of  procureurs, 
coinmissaries,  and  men  of  the  police,  very 
estiniai)le  people,  bul  \'ei-\-  inveterate,  as 
it  ajiptvirs,  against  the  uniform,  have 
taken  upon  tluMuselvestoari'esl  in  a  house, 
to  lead  away  througli  tlie  open  street,  and 
tlirow  into  tlie  For  rEvt>que,  all  upon  an 
order  which    they   have    ivfused  to  show 
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me,  one  of  -my,  or  rather  your  musketeers, 
sire,  of  irreproachable  conduct,  of  an 
almost  illustrious  reputation,  and  whom 
3'^our  majesty  knows  favorably,  M. 
Athos." 

"  Athos  !  "  said  the  king-,  mechanically ; 
"yes,  indeed,  I  know  that  name." 

"Let  your  majesty  remember,"  said  M. 
de  Treville,  "that  M.  Athos  is  the  mus- 
keteer, who,  in  the  annoying-  duel  which 
you  are  acquainted  with,  had  the  misfort- 
une to  wound  M.  de  Cahusac  so  seriously. 
Apropos,  monseig-neur,"  continued  De 
Treville,  addressing-  the  cardinal,  "M.  de 
Cahusac  is  quite  recovered,  is  he  not  ?  " 

'•'  Thank  you  !  "  said  the  cardinal,  biting- 
his  lips  with  anger. 

"M.  Athos,  then,  went  to  pay  a  visit  to 
one  of  his  friends,  at  the  time  absent," 
continued  M.  de  Treville,  "  to  a  young- 
Bearnais,  a  cadet  in  his  majestj^'s  g-uards, 
the  company  of  M.  Desessarts,  but 
scarcely  had  he  arrived  at  his  friend's, 
and  taken  up  a  book,  while  waiting-  his 
return,  when  a  crowd  of  bailiffs  and 
soldiers  mixed,  came  and  laid  sieg-e  to  the 
house,  broke  open  several  doors — " 

The  cardinal  made  the  king-  a  sig-n. 
which  sig-nified,  *'  That  was  on  account  of 
the  affair  about  which  I  spoke  to  you." 

"Oh!  we  all  know  that,"  interrupted 
the  king-;  "for  all  that  was  done  for  our 
service." 

"Then,"  said  Treville,  "it  was  also  for 
your  majesty's  service  that  one  of  my 
musketeers,  who  was  innocent,  has  been 
seized;  that  he  has  been  placed  between 
two  guards,  like  a  malefactor ;  and  that 
this  gallant  man,  who  has  ten  times  shed 
his  blood  in  your  majesty's  service,  and  is 
ready  to  shed  it  again,  has  been  paraded 
through  th(!  midst  of  an  insolent  popu- 
lace; !  " 

"Bah  !"  said  the  king,  who  began  to 
be  shaken,  "was  it  managed  so?  " 

"M.  de  Treville,"  said  the  cardinal, 
with  the  greatest  phlegm,  "does  not  tell 
your  majesty  that  this  iimocfint  miis- 
k(!teer,  this  gallant  man,  liad  only  an  hoiu- 
before  attacked,  sword  in  hand,  four  com- 
missaries of  in(|uirv,  who  were  deleg-ated 
by  me  to  examine  into  an  affair  of  the 
highest  importance." 


"  I  defy  your  eminence  to  prove  it," 
cried  M.  de  Treville,  with  his  Gascon  free- 
dom and  military  roughness;  "for  one 
hour  before,  M.  Athos,  who,  I  will  confide 
it  to  your  majestj^  is  really  a  man  of  the 
highest  quality,  did  me  the  honor,  after 
having  dined  with  me,  to  be  conversing 
in  the  salon  of  my  hotel,  with  M.  the 
Duke  de  la  Tremouille  and  M.  le  Comte 
de  Chains,  who  happened  to  be  there." 

The  king  looked  at  the  cardinal. 

"A  proces-verbal  attests  it,"  said  the 
cardinal,  replying  aloud  to  the  mute  in- 
terrogation of  his  majesty ;  "  and  the  ill- 
treated  people  have  drawn  up  the  follow- 
ing, which  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
to  your  majesty." 

"And  is  the  proces-verhal  of  men  of 
the  robe  to  be  placed  in  comparison  with 
the  word  of  honor  of  a  man  of  the  sword?" 
replied  Treville,  haughtily. 

"  Coine,  come,  Treville,  hold  your 
tongue,"  said  the  king. 

"If  his  eminence  entertains  any  sus- 
picion against  one  of  my  musketeers," 
said  Treville,  "  the  justice  of  M.  the  Car- 
dinal is  sufficiently  well  known  to  induce 
me,  myself,  to  demand  an  inquiry." 

"  In  the  house  in  which  this  judicial  in- 
quiry was  made,"  continued  the  impass- 
able cardinal,  "  there  lodges,  I  believe,  a 
young-  Bearnais,  a  friend  of  the  muske- 
teer's." 

"Your  eminence  means  M.  d'Artag- 
nan." 

"'  I  mean  a  young  man  whom  you  pa- 
tronize. Monsieur  de  Treville." 

"  Yes,  your  eminence,  it  is  the  same." 

"Do  3'ou  not  suspect  this  young  man 
of  having  given  bad  advice — " 

"To  M.  Athos!  to  a  man  double  his 
age  ?  "  interrupted  M.  de  Treville.  "  No, 
monseigneur.  Besides,  M.  d'Artag^an 
passed  the  evening  at  my  hotel." 

"  Well,"  said  the  cardinal,  "everybody 
vSeems  to  have  passed  th<!  evening  at  your 
hotel  !  " 

"  Does  yowv  (Mninenc<'  doubt  my  word?" 
said  M.  dc  Treville,  with  a.  bi'ow  flushed 
with  anger. 

"No,  God  forbid  !  "  said  the  cardinal  ; 
"  l)ut  only  let  mc;  inquire  at  what  hour  he 
was  \\\\\\  vou  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  that  I  can  speak  to  positively, 
your  eminence ;  for  as  he  came  in  I  re- 
marlvcd  tliat  it  was  but ,  half -past  nine 
b^'  the  clock,  althoug-h  I  had  believed  it 
to  be  later.'' 

"  And  at  what  hour  did  he  leave  your 
hotel  ?  " 

"  At  half -past  ten ;  an  hour  after  the 
event." 

''Well,  but,"  replied  the  cardinal,  who 
could  not  for  an  instant  suspect  the  loyal- 
ty of  De  Treville,  and  who  felt  that  the 
victory  was  escaping-  from  his  hands — 
"  well,  but  Athos  ivas  taken  in  the  house 
of  the  Rue  des  Fossoj^eurs." 

"  Is  one  friend  forbidden  to  visit  an- 
other ?  or  a  musketeer  of  my  company  to 
fraternize  with  a  guard  of  M.  Desessart's 
company  ?  " 

"  Yes,  when  the  house  in  which  he  fra- 
ternizes is  suspected." 

"That  house  is  suspected,  Treville," 
said  the  king ;  ' '  perhaps  you  were  not 
aware  of  that  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  sire,  I  knew  nothing-  of  the 
circumstance.  The  house  maj^  be  sus- 
pected, but  I  deny  that  it  is  so  in  the 
part  of  it  inhabited  by  M.  d'Artag-nan  ; 
for  I  can  aflirm,  sire,  if  I  can  believe  what 
he  says,  that  there  does  not  exist  a  more 
devoted  servant  of  your  majesty,  or  a 
more  profound  admirer  of  Monsieur  the 
Cardinal." 

''Was  it  not  this  D'Artag^nan  Avho 
wounded,  one  day,  Jussac,  m  that  un- 
fortunate encounter  which  took  place 
near  the  convent  of  the  Carmes  De- 
chausses?"  asked  the  king-,  looking-  at 
the  cardinal,  who  colored  with  vexation. 

"And  the  next  day  Bernajoux.  Yes, 
sii-e,  yes,  it  is  the  same.  Your  majesty 
has  an  excellent  memory." 

"Com(!,  how  sliall  we  determine  ?  "  said 
the  king. 

"That  concerns  youi-  majesty  more 
tluin  me,"  said  the  cardinal.  "I  should 
allirm  tlic  culpability." 

"And  I  deny  it,"  said  De  Treville. 
"But  his  majesty  has  judges,  and  these 
judges  will  decide." 

"  That  is  i)(>st,"  said  the  king.  "  Send 
the  case  ])er()r<>  1  he  judges  :  i1  is  1  lu^ir  busi- 
ness to  judg(^,  and  they  will  ju(lg(.\" 


"Only,"  replied  Treville,  "it  is  a  sad 
thing  that,  in  the  unfortunate  times  in 
which  we  live,  the  purest  life,  the  most 
incontestable  virtue,  cannot  exempt  a 
man  from  infamy  and  persecution.  The 
arm^',  I  will  answer  for  it,  will  be  but 
little  pleased  at  being  exposed  to  rigor- 
ous treatment  on  account  of  affairs  of 
police." 

The  expression  was  imprudent ;  but  M. 
de  Treville  launched  it  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  his  cause.  He  was  desirous  of  an 
explosion,  because  in  that  case  the  mine 
throws  forth  fire,  and  fire  enlightens. 

"  Affairs  of  police !  "  cried  the  king, 
taking-  vq)  De  Treville's  words;  "affairs 
of  police  !  And  what  do  you  know  about 
them,  monsieur  ?  Meddle  with  your  mus- 
keteers, and  do  not  annoy  me  in  this  way. 
It  appears,  according  to  your  account, 
that  if,  unfortunately,  a  musketeer  is 
arrested,  France  is  in  danger !  Here's 
a  piece  of  work  about  a  musketeer ! 
Why,  I  would  arrest  ten  of  them,  veil 
trehleu!  a  hundred,  even — all  the  com- 
pan3^ !  and  I  would  not  allow  a  murmur!" 

"  From  the  moment  thej^  are  suspected 
hj  your  majesty,"  said  Treville,  "  the 
musketeers  are  guilt}'- ;  therefore,  you 
see  me  prepared  to  surrender  mj^  sword ; 
for,  after  having  accused  my  soldiers, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  M.  the  Car- 
dinal will  end  by  accusing-  me.  It  is  best 
to  constitute  m^'self  at  once  a  prisoner 
with  M.  Athos,  who  is  alri'ady  arrested, 
and  with  M.  d'Artagnan,  who  most  prob- 
ably will  be  arrested." 

"  Gascon-headed  man  !  will  you  have 
done  ?  "  said  the  king. 

"Sire,"  replied  Treville,  without  lower- 
ing his  voice  in  the  least,  "either  order 
my  musketeer  to  be  restored  to  me,  or  let 
him  be  ti'ii'd." 

"He  shall  be  ti-ied,"  said  the  cardinal. 

"  Well,  so  much  the  better;  for  in  tliat 
case  I  shall  demand  of  his  niaj(^sty  jht- 
niission  to  plead  foi-  him." 

The  king  became  alriid  of  an  out  break. 

"If  his  (Muiuenee."  said  he.  "had  not 
personal    motives — " 

The  cai'diual  saw  wiiat  tht>  kiug  was 
about  to  say,  aiul  inten'U[)t(Ml   him. 

"Pardon  me,"   said   he;    "but  the  in- 
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stant  your  majesty  considers  me  a  preju- 
diced judg-e,  I  withdraw." 

"Come/'  said  the  king*,  "will  you 
swear  by  my  father  that  M.  Athos  was 
at  your  residence  during-  the  event,  and 
that  he  took  no  part  in  it  ?  " 

"  By  your  glorious  father,  and  by  your- 
self— ^who  are  that  which  I  loA^e  and  ven- 
erate most  in  the  world — I  swear  it !  " 

"Be  so  kind  as  to  reflect,  sire,"  said 
the  cardinal,  "if  we  release  the  prisoner 
thus,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  know  the 
truth." 

"M.  Athos  will  always  be  to  be  found," 
replied  Treville — "alwaj^s  ready  to  answer, 
when  it  shall  please  the  men  of  the  long- 
robe  to  interrogate  him.  He  will  not 
desert,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  be  assured 
of  that :  I  will  answer  for  him." 

"  No,  he  will  not  desert,"  said  the  king; 
"he  can  always  be  found,  as  M.  de  Tre- 
ville says.  Besides,"  added  he,  lowering 
his  voice,  and  looking  with  a  suppliant 
air  at  the  cardinal,  "let  us  give  them 
apparent  security- :  there  is  policy  in 
that." 

This  policy  of  Louis  XIII. 's  made  Riche- 
lieu smile. 

"  Order  it  as  you  please,  sire  ;  you  pos- 
sess the  right  of  pardoning-." 

"  The  right  of  pardoning  only  applies 
to  the  g-uilty,"  said  Treville,  who  was 
determined  to  have  the  last  word,  "and 
my  musketeer  is  innocent.  It  is  not 
mercy,  then,  that  you  are  about  to  ac- 
cord, sire;  it  is  justice." 

"  And  he  is  in  the  For  I'Eveque  ?  " 
said  the  king. 

"  Yes,  sire,  in  solitary  confinement,  in 
a  dungeon,  like  the  lowest  criminal." 

"  The  devil  I  the  devil !  "  murmured  the 
king-; — "what  must  be  done?" 

"  Sign  the  order  for  his  release,  and  all 
will  be  said,"  replied  the  cardinal.  "I 
believe,  witli  your  majesty,  that  M.  de 
Treville's  guarantee  is  more  than  sufli- 
cient." 

Treville  bowed  very  respectfully,  with 
a  joy  that  was  not  unmixed  willi  fear; 
h(!  would  have  ])referred  :iu  obstinate 
n'sistnncc!  on  the  part  of  the  cardinal, 
to  this  sudden  \i«'ldiiig. 

The  king  signed  tiic  ordn- for  mla rgo 


ment,  and  Treville  carried  it  away  with- 
out delay. 

At  the  moment  he  was  about  to  leave 
the  presence,  the  cardinal  gave  him  a 
friendly  smile,  and  said  : 

"A  perfect  harmony  seems  to  prevail 
in  your  musketeers,  sire,  between  the 
leader  and  the  soldiers,  which  must  be 
good  for  the  service,  and  advantag-eous 
to  all." 

' '  Now  he  will  play  me  some  dog's  trick 
or  other,  and  that  immediately,"  said 
Treville;  "there  is  no  possibility  of  g-et- 
ting-  the  last  word  with  such  a  man.  But 
let  us  be  quick — the  king-  ma^^  change  his 
mind  presentlj^ ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  replace  a  man  in  the  For 
I'Eveque,  or  the  Bastille,  who  has  g-ot  out, 
than  to  keep  a  prisoner  there  who  is  in." 

M.  de  Treville  made  his  entrance  tri- 
umphantly into  the  For  I'Eveque,  whence 
he  delivered  the  musketeer,  whose  peace- 
ful indifference  had  not  for  a  moment 
abandoned  him. 

The  first  time  he  saw  D'Artagnan, 
"You  have  come  off  weU,"  said  he  to 
him ;  "  there  is  your  Jussac  thrust  paid 
for.  There  still  remains  that  of  Berna- 
joux,  but  you  must  not  be  too  confident." 

As  to  the  rest,  M.  de  Treville  had  g-ood 
reason  to  mistrust  the  cardinal,  and  to 
think  that  all  was  not  over,  for  scarcely 
had  the  captain  of  the  musketeers  closed 
the  door  after  him,  than  his  eminence 
said  to  the  king- : 

"Now  that  we  are  at  length  by  our- 
selves, we  will,  if  3^our  majestj^  pleases, 
converse  seriously.  Sire,  Monsieur  de 
Buckingham  has  been  in  Paris  five  days, 
and  onlv  left  it  this  morning." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

IN  WHICH  MONSIEUR  SEGUIER,  THE  KEEPER 
OF  THE  SEALS,  LOOKS  MORE  THAN  ONCE 
FOR  THE  BELL,  IN  ORDER  TO  RING  IT, 
AS   HE   DID  BEFORE. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
imp)-<'ssion  these  few  words  made  upon 
Louis  Xlll.  He  grew  pale  and  red  al- 
ternately, and  the  cardinal  saw  at  once 
that  he  had  n^coven'd,  by  a  single  blow, 
all  tli(>  groinid  he  had  lost. 
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"M.  de  Bucking-ham  in  Paris!"  cried 
he,  "  and  what  does  he  come  to  do  there?" 

"  To  conspire,  no  doubt,  with  your  ene- 
mies the  Hug-uenots  and  the  Spaniards." 

' '  No,  pardieu  !  no  !  To  conspire  ag-ainst 
my  honor,  with  Madame  de  Chevreuse, 
Madame  de  Long-ueville,  and  the  Condes." 

"  Oh  !  sire,  what  an  idea  !  The  queen 
is  too  prudent,  and,  besides,  loves  your 
majesty  too    v^ell." 

"Woman  is  weak.  Monsieur  le  Cardi- 
nal," said  the  king-;  "and  as  to  losing 
me  much,  I  have  my  own  opinion  re- 
specting" that  love." 

"I  not  the  less  maintain,"  said  the 
cardinal,  "  that  the  Duke  of  Bucking-ham 
came  to  Paris  for  a  project  purely  politi- 
cal." 

"And  I  am  sure  that  he  came  for  quite 
another  purpose.  Monsieur  le  Cardinal, 
but  if  the  queen  be  g-uilty,  let  her  trem- 
ble !  " 

"Indeed,"  said  the  cardinal,  "what- 
ever repugnance  I  may  have  to  directing" 
my  mind  to  such  a  treason,  your  majesty 
compels  me  to  think  of  it.  Madame  de 
Lanney,  whom,  according-  to  your  maj- 
esty's command,  I  have  frequently  inter- 
rogated, told  me  this  morning  that  the 
nig-ht  before  last  her  majesty  sat  up  very 
late,  that  this  morning-  she  wept  much, 
and  that  she  was  writing-  all  day." 

"That's  it !  "  cried  the  king-  •,  "to  him, 
no  doubt.  Cardinal,  I  must  have  the 
queen's  paj)ers." 

"  But  how  to  take  them,  sire  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  neither  your  majesty  nor  I  can 
charge  ourselves  with  such  a  mission." 

"How  did  they  act  with  regard  to  La 
Marechale  d'Ancre?"  cried  thi;  king-,  in 
the  highest  state  of  'initation  ;  "\\qv 
armoires  were  thoroug-hly  searched,  and 
llien  she  herself  was  searched." 

"The  Marechale  d'Ancre  was  no  more 
than  the  Marechale;  (fAiicr-e,  a  Florentine 
;i<lventurer,  sire,  and  that  was  all  ;  wliile 
t  \u\  august  spous(;  of  your  majesty  is  Anne 
of  Austria,  queen  of  France,  that  is  to 
say,  one  of  llu'  grcMtesI  pfinccsscs  in  the 
world." 

"  Shi'  is  iiol  llir  li'ss  giiil1_\-.  I\1oiisi(Mii' 
le  Dim- !  Tin*  more  she  lias  foi-goftcn  the 
higli  position  in  which  she  was  placed,  Ihr 


more  degrading-  is  her  faU.  It  is  long- 
since,  besides,  that  I  have  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  all  these  petty  intrig-ues  of 
policy  and  love.  She  has  also  about  her  a 
certain  Laporte . ' ' 

"Who,  I  believe,  is  the  mainspring-  of 
all  this,  I  confess,"  said  the  cardinal. 

"  You  think  then,  as  I  do,  that  she  de- 
ceives me?"  said  the  king-. 

"I  believe,  and  I  repeat  it  to  your  maj- 
esty, that  the  queen  conspires  ag-ainst  the 
power  of  the  king-,  but  I  have  not  said 
ag-ainst  his  honor." 

"  And  I — I  tell  j^ou  ag-ainst  both  ;  I  tell 
you  the  queen  does  not  love  me  ;  I  tell  you 
she  loves  another;  I  tell  you  she  loves 
that  infamous  Bucking-ham !  Wh}'-  did 
you  not  cause  him  to  be  arrested  while  he 
was  in  Paris?  " 

"Arrest  the  duke!  arrest  the  prime 
minister  of  King-  Charles  I.  !  Think  of  it, 
sire !  What  a  scandal !  And  if  then  the 
suspicions  of  your  majesty,  which  I  still 
continue  to  doubt,  should  prove  to  have 
any  foundation,  what  a  terrible  disclosure  ! 
what  a  fearful  scandal !  " 

"  But  as  he  acted  like  a  vag-abond  or  a 
thief,  he  should  have  been — " 

Louis  XIII.  stopped,  terrified  at  what 
he  was  about  to  say,  while  Richelieu, 
stretching-  out  his  neck,  waited  uselessly 
for  the  word  which  had  died  on  the  lips  of 
the  king. 

"He  should  have  been  ?  " 

"Nothing,"  said  the  king-,  "nothing-. 
But  all  the  time  he  was  in  Paris,  3^ou,  of 
course,  did  not  lose  sig-ht  of  him  ?  " 

"No,  sire." 

"Where  did  he  lodge  ?  " 

"  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  No.  75." 

"Whei-e  is  that?" 

"By  the  side  of  the  Luxembourg-." 

"  And  you  are  certain  that  the  (pieen 
and  he  did  not  see  each  other?  " 

"I  believe  the  (pieen  to  have  too  high  a 
sense  of  her  duties,  sire." 

"  But  they  have  corresponded  :  it.  is  to 
him  that  the  queen  has  been  writing  all 
the  day;  Monsieur  le  Due,  I  must  have 
those  letters  !  " 

"  Sire,  notwithstanding — "' 

"Monsieur  le  l^nc,  at.  whatever  price  it 
may  be,  I  will  ha\e  them." 
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"  I  would,  however,  beg  your  majesty 
to  observe — " 

''Do  you  then  also  join  m betraying- me. 
Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  by  thus  always  op- 
posing- my  will  ?  Are  you  also  in  concert 
with  Spain  and  England,  with  Madame  de 
Chevreuse  and  the  queen?  '' 

"Sire,"  replied  the  cardinal,  sighing-, 
"  I  thought  I  was  secure  from  such  a 
suspicion." 

"  Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  you  have  heard 
me ;   I  will  have  those  letters." 

"  There  is  but  one  means." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

''That  would  be  to  charge  M.  de  Se- 
guier,  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  with  this 
mission.  The  matter  enters  completely 
into  the  duties  of  his  post." 

"  Let  him  be  sent  for  instantly." 

"He  is  most  likely  at  my  hotel ;  I  re- 
quested him  to  call,  and  when  I  came  to 
the  Louvre,  I  left  orders,  if  he  came, 
to  desire  him  to  wait." 

"Let  him  be  sent  for  instantly." 

"Your  majesty's  orders  shall  be  exe- 
cuted ;  but — " 

"But  what?" 

"  But  the  queen  will  perhaps  refuse  to 
obey." 

"  What,  my  orders  ?  " 

"Yes,  if  she  is  ignorant  that  these 
orders  come  from  the  king." 

"  Well,  that  she  may  have  no  doubt  on 
that  head,  I  will  go  and  inform  her  my- 
self." 

"  Your  majesty  will  not  forget  that  I 
have  done  everything  in  my  power  to 
prevent  a  rupture." 

"  Yes,  duke,  yes,  I  know  you  are  very 
indulgent  toward  the  queen,  too  indul- 
gent, perhaps  ;  we  shall  have  occasion,  I 
warn  you,  at  some  future  period  to  speak 
of  that." 

"  Whenever  it  shall  please  your  majesty; 
but  I  shall  be  ;ilways  happy  and  proud,  sire, 
to  sacrifice  myself  to  the  good  harmony 
which  I  desire  to  see  reign  between  you 
and  the  queen  of  France." 

"It  is  all  very  well,  cardinal,  all  very 
well  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  send  for  mon- 
sieur the  keeper  of  the  seals.  I  will  go  to 
the  (|ueen." 

And    Louis  XllL,  opening  the  door  of 


communication,  passed  into  the  corridor 
which  led  to  the  apartments  of  Anne  of 
Austria.  The  queen  was  in  the  midst  ot 
her  women,  Madame  de  Guitant,  Madame 
de  Sable,  Madame  de  Montbazon,  and 
Madame  de  Guemene.  In  a  corner  was 
the  Spanish  cameriste,  Donna  Estefana, 
who  had  followed  her  from  Madrid.  Mad- 
ame Guemene  was  reading  aloud,  and 
everybod}''  Avas  listening  to  her  with 
attention,  with  the  exception  of  the 
queen,  who  had,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
sired this  reading  in  order  that  she 
might  be  able,  while  feig-ning  to  listen, 
to  pursue  the  thread  of  her  own  thoughts. 

These  thoughts,  gilded  as  they  were  by 
a  last  reflection  of  love,  were  not  the  less 
sad.  Anne  of  Austria,  deprived  of  the 
confidence  of  her  husband,  pursued  by 
the  hatred  of  the  cardinal,  who  could 
not  pardon  her  for  having  repulsed  a 
more  tender  feeling,  having  before  her 
eyes  the  example  of  the  queen  mother, 
whom  that  hatred  had  tormented  all 
her  life,  though  Mary  de  Medici,  if  the 
memoirs  of  the  time  are  to  be  believed, 
had  begun  by  according  to  <the  cardinal 
that  sentiment  which  Anne  of  Austria 
always  refused  him ;  Anne  of  Austria  had 
seen  fall  around  her  her  most  devoted  ser- 
vants, her  most  intimate  confidants,  her 
dearest  favorites.  Like  those  unfoi^tunate 
persons  endowed  with  a  fatal  gift,  she 
brought  misfortune  upon  everything  she 
touched ;  her  friendship  was  a  fatal  sign 
which  called  down  persecution.  Madame 
Chevreuse  and  Madame  Vernet  were 
exiled,  and  Laporte  did  not  conceal  from 
his  mistress  that  he  expected  to  be  arrested 
every  instant. 

It  was  at  the  moment  she  was  plunged 
in  the  deepest  and  darkest  of  these  re- 
flections, that  the  door  of  the  chamber 
opened,  and  the  king  entered. 

The  readef  was  instantly  silent,  all  the 
ladies  rose,  and  thc<re  was  a  profound 
silence.  As  to  the  king,  he  made  no 
(lenionstration  of  politeness,  only  stop- 
j)ing  bcfoi-e  the  queen. 

"Madanie,"  said  he,  "you  are  about 
to  receive  a  visit  from  th(>  chiincellor, 
who  will  communicate  certain  matters 
to  you,  with  which  I  have  charged  him." 
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The  unfortunate  queen,  wlio  was  con- 
stantly threatened  with  divorce,  exile, 
and  trial  even,  turned  pale  under  her 
roug-e,  and  could  not  refrain  from  saying- : 

"  But  why  this  visit,  sire  ?  What  can 
Monsieur  the  Chancellor  have  to  say  to 
me  that  your  majesty  could  not  say 
yourself  ?  " 

The  king-  turned  upon  his  heel  without 
reph^,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant  the 
captain  of  the  g-uards,  M.  de  Guitant, 
announced  the  visit  of  Monsieur  the 
Chancellor. 

When  the  chancellor  appeared,  the  king- 
had  already  g-one  out  by  another  door. 

The  chancellor  entered,  half  smiling-, 
half  blushing.  As  we  shall  probably  meet 
Avith  him  again  in  the  course  of  our  his- 
tory, it  would  be  quite  as  well  for  our 
readers  to  be  made  at  once  acquainted 
with  him. 

This  chancellor  was  a  pleasant  man.  It 
was  Des  Roches  le  Masle,  canon  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  who  had  formerly  been  valet- 
de-chambre  to  the  cardinal,  who  intro- 
duced him  to  his  eminence  as  a  perfectly 
devout  man.  The  cardinal  trusted  him, 
and  found  his  advantag-e  in  it. 

There  were  many  stories  related  of  him, 
and  among-  them  this  : 

After  a  wild  j^outh,  he  had  retired  into 
a  convent,  there  to  expiate,  at  least  for 
.some  time,  the  follies  of  adolescence. 

But,  on  entering-  this  holy  place,  the 
poor  penitent  was  unable  to  shut  the  door 
so  close  as  to  prevent  the  passions  he  fled 
from,  from  entering-  with  liim.  He  was 
incessantly'"  attacked  by  them,  and  the  su- 
perior, to  whom  he  had  confided  this  mis- 
fortune, Avishing-,  as  much  as  in  him  lay, 
to  free  him  fi'om  them,  had  advised  him, 
ill  ord(^r  to  conjure  away  the  tempting 
demon,  to  have  i-ecourse  to  the  bell-rope' 
and  to  ring  with  all  liis  might.  At  the 
denunciating-  sound,  the  monks  would  be 
rendered  aware  that  temptation  w;is  be- 
sieging a  brother,  and  all  the  comnnmitv 
would  go  to  prayer's. 

This  advici!  appeared  g-ood  to  the  future 
chancellor.  He  conjured  th<^  evil  spirit 
with  abundance  of  prayers  ollci-ed  uj)  ]\v 
llie  monks.  But  1  he  devil  does  not  suH'ei- 
hiniseir  lo  he  easily  dispossessed   from  a 


place  in  which  he  has  fixed  his  garrison  : 
in  iDroportion  as  they  redoubled  the  exor- 
cisms he  redoubled  the  temptations,  so 
that  day  and  night  the  bell  was  ringing- 
full  swing-,  announcing-  the  extreme  desire 
for  mortification  which  the  penitent  ex- 
perienced. 

The  monks  had  no  longer  an  instant  of 
repose.  By  day  they  did  nothing  but 
ascend  and  descend  the  steps  which  led  to 
the  chapel ;  at  night,  in  addition  to  com- 
plins and  matins,  they  w^ere  further  obliged 
to  leap  twenty  times  out  of  their  beds  and 
prostrate  themselves  on  the  floor  of  their 
cells.  It  is  not  known  whether  it  was  the 
devil  who  g-ave  way,  or  the  monks  who 
g-rew  tired  ;  but  within  three  months  the 
penitent  reappeared  m  the  world  with  the 
reputation  of  being-  the  most  terrible  pos- 
sessed that  ever  existed. 

On  leaving-  the  convent  he  entered  the 
mag-istracj'-,  became  president  d  mortier 
in  place  of  his  uncle,  embraced  the  cardi- 
nal's party,  which  did  not  prove  want  of 
sagacity;  became  chancellor,  served  his 
eminence  with  zeal  in  his  hatred  against 
the  queen-mother,  and  his  vengeance 
against  Anne  of  Austria ;  stimulated  the 
judges  in  the  affair  of  Chalais ;  encour- 
aged the  essays  of  M.  de  Laffemas,  grand 
gihecier  of  France;  then,  at  length,  in- 
vested with  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
cardinal,  a  confidence  which  he  had  so  well 
earned,  he  received  the  singular  commis- 
sion for  the  execution  of  which  he  pre- 
sented himself  in  the  queen's  apartments. 

The  queen  was  still  standing  when  he 
entered,  but  scarcely  had  she  perceived 
him  than  she  reseated  herself  in  her  /aw- 
fiieil,  and  made  a  sign  to  her  women  to 
resume  their  cushions  and  stools,  and. 
with  an  air  of  supreme  hauteur,  said  : 

''  What  do  you  desire,  monsieur,  and 
with  what  object  do  you  ]iresent.  yourself 
here?" 

"To  make,  niadame.  in  tlKMianieof  the 
king,  and  without  pi-ejudict^  to  the  respect 
which  I  have  tlie  honor  to  owe  to  your 
majesty,  a  clos(^  perquisition  into  all  your 
pa])ers." 

"How.  monsicMir  !  a  p(>rquisition  into 
mv  papers! — mine!  Truly,  this  is  an 
unwortiiy  proceeding!" 
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"  Be  kind  enough  to  pardon  me,  mad- 
ame ;  but  in  this  circumstance  I  am  but 
the  instrument  which  the  king-  employs. 
Has  not  his  majesty  just  left  you  ?  and 
has  he  not  himself  desired  3^ou  to  prepare 
for  this  visit  ?  " 

"Examine,  then,  monsieur;  I  am  a 
criminal,  as  it  appears.  Estefana,  give 
the  keys  of  my  tables  and  my  secre- 
taires." 

For  form's  sake  the  chancellor  paid  a 
visit  to  the  pieces  of  furniture  named,  but 
he  well  knew  that  it  was  not  in  a  piece  of 
furniture  that  the  queen  would  place  the 
important  letter  she  had  written  in  the 
course  of  the  daJ^ 

When  the  chancellor  had  opened  and 
shut  twenty  times  the  drawers  of  the  sec- 
retaires, it  became  necessary,  whatever 
hesitation  he  might  experience,  it  became 
necessary,  I  say,  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  affair — that  is  to  say,  to  search  the 
queen  herself.  The  chancellor  advanced, 
therefore,  toward  Anne  of  Austria,  and, 
with  a  xerj  perplexed  and  embarrassed 
air — 

"And  now,"  said  he,  "it  remains  for 
me  to  make  the  principal  perquisition." 

"What  is  that  ?  "  asked  the  queen,  who 
did  not  understand,  or,  rather,  was  not 
willing  to  understand. 

"  His  majesty  is  certain  that  a  letter 
has  been  written  by  you  in  the  course  of 
the  day  ;  he  knows  that  it  has  not  yet 
been  sent  to  its  address.  This  letter  is  not 
in  your  table-drawers,  nor  in  your  secre- 
tary ;  and  yet  this  letter  nuist  be  some- 
where." 

"  Would  you  dare  to  lift  your  hand  to 
your  queen  ?  "  said  Anne  of  Austria,  draw- 
ing herself  up  to  her  full  height,  and  fix- 
ing her  eyes  upon  the  chancellor  with  an 
expi'cssion  almost  threatening. 

"I  am  a  humble  subject  of  the  king, 
madame,  and  all  that  his  majesty  com- 
mands, I  shall  do." 

"Well,  that's  true!"  said  Anne  of 
Austria;  "and  the  spies  of  the  cardinal 
have  served  him  faithfully.  I  have  writ- 
ten a  hitter  to-day  ;  that  letter  is  not  yet 
gone.     The  letter  is  here." 

And  th(!  (|iieen  laid  her  beaulilul  hand 
on  her-  V)()S()in. 


"Then  give  me  that  letter,  madame," 
said  the  chancellor. 

"I  will  give  it  to  none  but  the  king, 
monsieur,"  said  Anne. 

"  If  the  king  had  desired  that  the  letter 
should  be  given  to  him,  madame,  he  would 
have  demanded  it  of  you  himself,  and  if 
you  do  not  give  it  up — " 

"Well?" 

"He  has,  then,  charged  me  to  take  it 
from  3'ou." 

"  How  !  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

"That  m3"  orders  go  far,  madame;  and 
that  I  am  authorized  to  seek  for  the  sus- 
pected paper,  even  on  the  person  of  your 
majesty." 

"  What  horror  !  "  cried  the  queen. 

"  Be  kind  enough,  then,  madame,  to  act 
more  compliantly." 

"This  conduct  is  infamously  violent! 
Do  3^ou  know  that,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  The  king  commands  it,  madame;  ex- 
cuse me." 

"  I  will  not  suffer  it !  no,  no,  I  would 
rather  die  !  "  cried  the  queen,  with  whom 
the  imperious  blood  of  Spain  and  Austria 
began  to  rise. 

The  chancellor  made  a  profound  rever- 
ence ;  then,  with  the  intention  quite  pat- 
ent of  not  drawing-  back  a  foot  from  the 
accomplishment  of  the  commission  with 
which  he  was  charged,  and  as  the  attend- 
ant of  an  executioner  might  have  done  in 
the  chamber  of  torture,  he  approached 
Anne  of  Austria,  from  whose  eyes  at  the 
same  instant  sjarang  tears  of  rage. 

The  queen  was,  as  we  have  said,  of 
great  beauty.  The  commission  might, 
then,  pass  for  delicate  ;  and  the  king  had 
arrived,  in  his  jealousy  for  Buckingham, 
at  the  point  of  being  no  longer  jealous  of 
any  one. 

Without  doubt  the  Chancellor  Seguier 
looked  about  at  that  moment  for  tlie  rope 
of  the  famous  bell ;  but,  not  finding  it,  he 
summoned  his  resolution,  and  stretched 
forth  his  liands  toward  the  ]>lace  where 
the  queen  had  acknowledged  the  paper 
was  to  be  found. 

Anne  of  Austr-ia  made  one  step  back- 
ward, l)ecanie'  so  pale  that  it  might  be 
said  she  was  dying,  and,  leaning  with  her 
left  hand,  to   keep  herself  from  falling. 
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upon  a  table  behind  her,  she  with  her 
rig"ht  hand  drew  the  paper  from  her  bosom 
and  held  it  out  to  the  keeper  of  the  seals. 

"  There,  monsieur,  there  is  that  letter  !  " 
cried  the  queen,  with  a  broken  and  trem- 
bling" voice ;  ' '  take  it,  and  deliver  me  from 
your  odious  presence." 

The  chancellor,  who,  on  his  part,  trem- 
bled with  an  emotion  easil}'  to  be  con- 
ceived, took  the  letter,  bowed  to  the 
ground,  and  retired. 

The  door  was  scarcely  closed  upon  him, 
when  the  queen  sank,  half-fainting,  into 
the  arms  of  her  women. 

The  chancellor  carried  the  letter  to  the 
king-  without  having"  read  a  single  word 
of  it.  The  king  took  it  with  a  trembling 
hand,  looked  for  the  address,  which  was 
wanting,  became  ver}'-  pale,  opened  it 
slowly,  then,  seeing  by  the  first  words 
that  it  was  addressed  to  the  king-  of  Spain, 
he  read  it  rapidly. 

It  was  nothing  but  a  plan  of  an  attack 
against  the  cardinal.  The  queen  pressed 
her  brother  and  the  emperor  of  Austria 
to  appear  to  be  wounded,  as  thej^  really 
were,  by  the  policy  of  Richelieu,  the  eter- 
nal object  of  which  was  the  abasement 
of  the  house  of  Austria  ;  to  declare  war 
against  France,  and,  as  a  condition  of 
peace,  to  insist  upon  the  dismissal  of  the 
cardinal ;  but  as  to  love,  there  was  not  a 
single  w^ord  about  it  in  all  the  letter. 

The  king,  quite  dehghted,  inquired  if 
the  cardinal  was  still  at  the  Louvre  :  he 
was  told  that  his  eminence  awaited  the 
orders  of  his  majesty  in  the  business  cab- 
inet. 

The  king  went  straight  to  him. 

''There,  duke,"  said  he,  ''you  were 
I'ight,  and  I  was  wrong  :  the  whole  in- 
trigue is  political,  and  there  is  not  the 
least  question  of  love  in  this  said  letter. 
But,  on  the  other*  hand,  there  is  abundant 
question  of  you." 

The  cardinal  took  the  letter,  and  read 
it  with  the  greatest  attention  :  then,  wIkmi 
lie  lind  :in-iv(>d  ;it  the  end  of  i1 .  lie  rend  it 
a  second  tiin(\ 

"Well,  yoiu-   ni;ij('s1y,"  s;iid   lie,  "you 

see  how  far  my  encMuics  go  ;  they  threaten 

you  with  two  wnis  if  you  do  not  dismiss 

me.    In  youi-  pl;u-<'.  in  truth,  sire,  I  should 

D* 


jaeld  to  such  powerful  instances ;  and,  on 
my  part,  it  would  be  a  real  happiness  to 
withdraw  from  public  affairs." 
'-  What's  that  3^ou  sa^',  duke  ?  " 

"I  say,  sire,  that  my  health  is  sinking 
under  these  annoying  struggles,  and  these 
never-ending  labors.  I  say  that,  accord- 
ing to  all  probability,  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  the  siege  of  La 
Rochelle,  and  that  it  would  be  far  better 
that  you  should  appoint  there,  either  M. 
de  Conde,  M.  de  Bassompierre,  or  some 
valiant  gentleman  w^hose  business  is  war, 
and  not  me,  w^ho  am  a  churchman,  and 
who  am  constantly  turned  aside  from  my 
real  vocation  to  look  after  matters  for 
which  I  have  no  aptitude.  You  would  be 
the  happier  for  it  at  home,  sire,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  you  would  be  the  greater  for  it 
abroad." 

"Monsieur  le  Due,"  said  the  king,  "I 
understand  you.  Be  satisfied,  all  who  are 
named  in  that  letter  shall  be  punished  as 
they  deserve ;  and  the  queen  herself  shall 
not  be  forgotten." 

"  What  dp  you  say,  sire  ?  God  forbid 
that  the  queen  should  suffer  the  least  in- 
convenience or  uneasiness  on  my  account ! 
She  has  alwa3's  believed  me,  sire,  to  be 
her  enemy,  although  your  majesty  can 
bear  witness  that  I  have  always  taken 
her  part  warml}',  even  against  you.  Oh  ! 
if  she  betrayed  your  majesty-  on  the  side 
of  your  honor,  it  would  be  quite  another 
thing,  and  I  should  be  the  first  to  saj-, 
'No  grace,  sire — no  grace  for  the  guilty- 1' 
Fortunately,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  your  majesty  has  just  acquired  a 
fresh  proof  of  it." 

"That  is  true,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal," 
said  the  king,  "  and  you  were  right,  as 
yow  always  are  ;  but  the  queen,  not  the 
less,  deserves  all  my  anger." 

"It  is  you,  sire,  who  have  now  iiuurnHl 
liers  :  and  even  if  she  were  to  be  seriousl\- 
offended,  I  could  well  understand  it;  your 
majesty  has  treated  her  with  a  sevei*- 
ity— "" 

"It  is  thus  I  will  always  treat  my  ene- 
mies and  yours,  duke,  however  liigh  thA" 
may  be  ]ilaced,  and  whatever  peril  I  may 
incur  in  acting  seveivly  toward  them." 

"The   queen    is   my  enemy,  but  is  not 
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yours,  sire ;  on  the  contrary,  she  is  a 
devoted,  submissive,  and  irreproachable 
wife ;  allow  me,  then,  sire,  to  intercede 
for  her  with  your  majesty." 

^'Let  her  humble  herself,  then,  and 
come  to  me  first." 

"  On  the  contrary,  sire,  set  the  example; 
3^ou  have  committed  the  first  wrong",  since 
it  was  you  who  suspected  the  queen." 

"What !  I  make  advances  first  !  "  said 
the  king-,  "^  never  !  " 

"Sire,  I  entreat  yon  to  do  so." 

"  Besides,  in  what  manner  can  I  make 
advances  first  ?  " 

"By  doing-  a  thing  which  you  know 
will  be  agreeable  to  her." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  Give  a  ball ;  3'ou  know  how  much  the 
queen  loves  dancing*.  I  will  answer  for  it, 
her  resentment  will  not  hold  out  against 
such  an  attention." 

"Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  you  know  that 
I  do  not  like  mundane  pleasures." 

"  The  queen  will  only  be  the  more  grate- 
ful to  you,  as  she  knows  your  antipathy 
for  that  amusement ;  besides,  it  will  be 
an  opportunity  for  her  to  wear  those 
beautiful  diamonds  which  you  gave  her 
recently,  on  her  birthdaj^,  and  with  which 
she  has  since  had  no  occasion  to  adorn 
herself." 

"We  shall  see,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal, 
we  shall  see,"  said  the  king,  who,  in  his 
joy  at  finding  the  queen  guilty  of  a  crime 
which  he  cared  little  about,  and  innocent 
of  a  fault  of  which  he  had  great  dread, 
was  ready  to  make  up  all  differences  with 
her ;  "we  shall  see,  but,  upon  my  honor, 
you  are  too  indulgent  toward  her." 

"Sire,"  said  the  cardinal,  "leave  se- 
verity to  your  ministers ;  clemency  is  a 
royal  virtue ;  employ  it,  and  you  will  find 
you  dei'ive  advantage  from  it." 

Upon  which  the  cardinal,  hearing  the 
clock  strikf;  eleven,  bowed  lowly,  demand- 
ing permission  of  the  king  to  n^tire,  and 
supplicating  him  to  come  to  a  good  under- 
standing with  the  (lueen. 

Anne  of  Austria,  who,  in  consequence 
ot  th<!  seizures  of  licr  l<;ttei",  expected  i-e- 
proaches,  was  much  astonished  the  next 
day  to  sec  the  king  make  some  attempts 
at    reconciliation    with    lier.       llci-    fiisl 


movement  was  repulsive,  her  womanly 
pride  and  her  queenly  dignity  had  both 
been  so  cruelly  outraged,  that  she  could 
not  come  round  at  the  first  advance  •  but, 
overpersuaded  by  the  advice  of  her  women, 
she  at  last  had  the  appearance  of  begin- 
ning to  forget.  The  king  took  advantage 
of  this  favorable  moment  to  tell  her  that 
he  had  the  intention  of  shortl}^  giving  a 
fete. 

A  fete  was  so  rare  a  thing  for  poor 
Anne  of  Austria,  that  at  this  announce- 
ment, as  the  cardinal  had  predicted,  the 
last  trace  of  her  resentment  disappeared, 
if  not  from  her  heart,  at  least  from  her 
countenance.  She  asked  upon  what  day 
this  fete  would  take  place,  but  the  king 
replied  that  he  must  consult  the  cardinal 
upon  that  head. 

In  fact,  every  day  the  king  asked  the 
cardinal  when  this  fete  should  take  place, 
and  every  day  the  cardinal,  under  some 
pretense  or  other,  deferred  fixing  it.  Ten 
days  passed  away  thus. 

On  the  eighth  day  after  the  scene  we 
have  described,  the  cardinal  received  a 
letter  with  the  London  stamp,  which  only 
contained  these  lines  : 

"  I  have  them,  but  I  am  unable  to  leave 
London  for  want  of  money  ;  send  me  five 
hundred  pistoles,  and  four  or  five  days 
after  I  have  received  them  I  shall  be  in 
Paris." 

On  the  same  day  that  the  cardinal  re-  , 
ceived  this  letter,  the  king  put  his  custom-  4 
ary  question  to  him. 

Richelieu  counted  on  his  fingers,  and 
said  to  himself : 

"  She  will  arrive,  she  says,  four  or  five 
days  after  having  received  the  money  ;  it 
will  require  four  or  five  days  for  the 
transmission  of  the  money,  four  or  five 
days  for  her  to  return,  that  makes  ten 
days ;  now,  allowing  for  contrary  winds, 
accidents,  and  a  woman's  weakness,  we 
cannot  make  it,  altogether,  less  than 
twelve  days." 

"  Well,  Monsieur  le  Due,"  said  the  king, 
"  h;ive  you  made  your  calculations  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sinv,  to-day  is  i\\K\  3()th  of  Septem- 
ber ;  the  echevins  of  the  city  give  a  fete 
on  the  3d  of  October.  That  will  full  in 
wonderfully  well  ;  you  will  not  appear  to 
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have  g-one  out  of  vour  way  to  please  the 
queen." 

Then  the  cardinal  added  : 

*'  A  propos,  sire,  do  not  forget  to  tell 
her  majesty,  the  evening*  before  the  fete, 
that  you  should  like  to  see  how  her  dia- 
mond studs  become  her." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

BONACIEUX  AT  HOME. 

It  was  the  second  time  the  cardinal  had 
mentioned  these  diamond  studs  to  the 
king.  Louis  Xlll.  was  struck  with  these 
repetitions,  and  began  to  fancj^  that  this 
recommendation  concealed  some  m^'^stery. 

More  than  once  the  king  had  been  hu- 
miliated by  the  cardinal,  whose  police, 
without  having  yet  attained  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  modern  police,  was  excellent, 
being  better  informed  than  himself  even 
upon  what  was  going  on  in  his  own  house- 
hold. He  hoped,  then,  in  a  conversation 
with  Anne  of  Austria,  to  obtain  some  in- 
formation from  that  conversation,  and 
afterward,  to  come  upon  his  eminence 
with  some  secret,  which  the  cardinal 
either  knew  or  did  not  know,  but  which, 
in  either  case,  would  raise  him  infinitely 
in  the  eyes  of  his  minister. 

He  went  then  to  the  queen,  and,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  accosted  her  with  fresh 
menaces  against  those  who  surrounded  her. 
Anne  of  Austria  hung  down  her  head,  al- 
lowed the  torrent  to  flow  on  without  reply- 
ing, and  hoped  that  it  would  end  by  stop- 
ping of  itself ;  but  this  was  not  what  Louis 
Xlll.  meant ;  Louis  XIII.  wanted  a  dis- 
cussion, from  which  some  light  or  other 
might  break,  convinced  as  he  was  that 
the  cardinal  had  some  after-thought,  and 
was  preparing  for  him  one  of  those  terri- 
ble surprises  whicli  his  eminence  was  so 
skillful  in  getting  up.  H(;  arrived  at  this 
end  by  his  persistence  in  accusing. 

"But,"  cried  Anne  of  Austria,  tired  of 
these  vague  attacks;  "but,  sire,  you  do 
not  tell  me  all  that  you  have  in  your 
heart.  What  have  I  done,  then?  Let 
in<!  Icnow  wliat  crime  I  have  committed? 
It  is  inip()ssi])l(;  that  your  majesty  can 
make  all  this  to-do  about  a  letter  written 
1(>  my  brother  !  " 

Tlie  king,  attacked   in  a  manner   so   di- 


rect, did  not  know  what  to  answer ;  and 
he  thought  that  this  was  the  moment  for 
expressing  the  desire  which  he  was  not  to 
have  made  until  the  evening  before  the 
fete. 

"Madame,"  said  he  with  dignity, 
"  there  will  shortly  be  a  ball  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville ;  I  wish  that,  to  do  honor  to  our 
worthy  echevins,  you  should  appear  at  it 
in  ceremonial  costume,  and  particularly 
ornamented  with  the  diamond  studs  which 
I  gave  you  on  your  birthday.  That  is  my 
answer." 

The  answer  was  terrible.  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria beheved  that  Louis  XIII.  knew  all, 
and  that  the  cardinal  had  persuaded  him 
to  employ  this  long  dissimulation  of  seven 
or  eig'ht  days,  which,  likewise,  was  char- 
acteristic. She  became  excessively  pale, 
leaned  her  beautiful  hand  upon  a  console, 
which  hand  appeared  then  like  one  of 
wax,  and  loolving  at  the  king,  with  ter- 
ror in  her  eyes,  she  was  unable  to  reply 
by  a  single  sj^Uable. 

"  You  hear,  madame,"  said  the  king, 
who  enjoyed  this  embarrassment  to  its 
full  extent,  but  without  guessing  the 
cause.     "You  hear,  madame  ?  " 

"Yes,  sire,  I  hear,"  stammered  the 
queen. 

"You  will  appear  at  this  ball." 

"Yes." 

"  And  Avith  those  studs  ?  " 

"Yes." 

The  queen's  paleness,  if  possible,  in- 
creased ;  the  king  perceived  it  and  en- 
joyed it  with  that  cold  cruelty  which  was 
one  of  the  worst  sides  of  his  character. 

"Then  that  is  agreed,"  said  the  king, 
"and  that  is  all  I  had  to  say  to  you." 

"  But  on  what  day  will  this  ball  take 
place  ?  "  asked  Anne  of  Austria. 

Louis  XIII.  felt  instinctively  that  he 
ought  not  to  reply  to  this  question,  the 
queen  having  put  it  in  an  almost  inau- 
dible voice. 

"Oh!  very  shortly,  madame,"  said  he, 
"but  I  do  not  precisely  recollect  the  date 
of  the  day;  I  will  ask  the  cardinal." 

"It  was  the  cardinal,  then,  who  in- 
formed you  of  this  fete  ?^' 

"Yes,  madame,"  replied  tlu»  astonished 
king  ;   "  but  why  do  you  ask  that  ?  " 
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"  It  was  he  who  told  you  to  desire  me 
to  appear  there  with  these  studs  ?  '' 

''That  is  to  say,  madame — " 

"  It  was  he,  sire,  it  was  he  !  " 

"Well;  and  what  does  it  signify 
whether  it  was  he  or  I  ?  Is  there  any 
crime  in  this  request?" 

"No,  sire." 

"Then  you  will  appear  ?  " 

"Yes,  sire." 

"That's  well,"  said  the  king,  retiring-, 
"that's  well,  I  depend  upon  you." 

The  queen  made  a  courtsey,  less  from 
etiquette  than  because  her  knees  were 
sinking  under  her. 

"I  am  lost,"  murmured  the  queen, 
"  lost !  for  the  cardinal  knows  all,  and  it 
is  he  who  urges  on  the  king,  who  as  yet 
knows  nothing,  but  will  soon  know  every- 
thing. I  am  lost !  my  God  !  my  God  ! 
my  God  !  " 

She  knelt  vipon  a  cushion  and  prayed, 
with  her  head  buried  between  her  palpitat- 
ing arms. 

In  fact,  her  position  was  terrible.  Buck- 
ingham had  returned  to  London,  Madame 
de  Chevreuse  Avas  at  Tours.  More  closely 
watched  than  ever,  the  queen  felt  certain 
that  one  of  her  women  betrayed  her, 
without  knowing  how  to  tell  which.  La- 
porte  could  not  leave  the  Louvre;  she  had 
not  a  soul  in  the  world  in  whom  she  could 
confide. 

Thus,  while  contemplating  the  misfort- 
une which  threatened  her,  and  the  aban- 
donment in  which  she  was  left,  she.  broke 
out  into  sobs  and  tears. 

"  Can  I  be  of  no  service  to  your  maj- 
esty ?  "  said  all  at  once  a  voice  full  of 
sweetness  and  pity. 

The  queen  turned  sharply  round,  for 
there  could  be  no  deception  in  the  ex- 
pression of  that  voice  :  it  was  a  friend 
who  spoke  thus. 

In  fact,  at  one  of  tlic  dooi-s  which 
opened  into  the  queen's  apartment  ap- 
peared the  pr(!tty  Madame  Bonacicnix  ; 
sh(!  liad  been  engaged  in  arranging  the 
dresses  and  linen  in  a  closet  wlien  the 
king  entered  :  slie  could  not  g(!t  out, 
and  had  heard  :ill. 

Tlie  (jueen  uttered  a  piercing  cry  at 
fi  11(1  ingh(;rself  surprised,  for  in  her  trouble 


she  did  not  at  first  recognize  the  young- 
woman  who  had  been  given  to  her  by 
Laporte. 

"  Oh  !  fear  nothing,  madame  !  "  said  the 
young  woman,  clasping  her  hands,  and 
weeping  herself  at  the  queen's  sorrows ; 
"I  am  your  majesty's,  body  and  soul,  and 
however  far  I  may  be  from  3"ou,  however 
inferior  may  be  my  position,  I  believe  I 
have  discovered  a  means  of  extricating 
your  majesty  from  your  trouble." 

"You!  oh  heavens!  you!""  cried  the 
queen  ;  "  but  look  me  in  the  face  ;  I  am 
betraj^ed  on  all  sides ;  can  I  trust  in 
you  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  madame  !  "  cried  the  young  wo- 
man, falling  on  her  knees,  "upon  m^^  soul, 
I  am  ready  to  die  for  your  majesty  ! " 

This  expression  sprang-  from  the  verv 
bottom  of  the  heart,  and,  like  the  first, 
there  was  no  mistaking  it. 

"Yes,"  continued  Madame  Bonacieux, 
"yes,  there  are  traitors  here  ;  but  by  the 
holy  name  of  the  Virgin,  I  swear  that 
none  is  more  devoted  to  your  majesty  than 
I  am.  Those  studs,  which  the  king  speaks 
of,  you  gave  them  to  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, did  you  not  ?  Those  studs  were 
in  a  little  rosewood  box,  which  he  held 
under  his  arm  ?  Am  I  deceived  ?  Is  it 
not  so,  madame?  " 

"Oh  !  my  God  !  my  God  !  "  murmured 
the  queen,  whose  teeth  chattered  with 
fright. 

"Well,  those  studs,"  continued  Mad- 
ame Bonacieux,  "we  must  have  them 
back  again." 

"  Yes,  without  doubt,  it  must  be  so," 
cried  the  queen,  "but  how  am  I  to  act? 
How  can  it  be  eft'ected  ?  " 

"Some  one  must  be  sent  to  the  duke." 

"  But  who  ?  who  ?  in  whom  can  I  trust  !  " 

"Place  confidence  in  me,  madame;  do 
me  that  honor,  my  queen,  and  I  will  find 
a  messenger." — "  But  I  must  write." 

"Oh,  yes;  tliat  is  indispensable.  Two 
words  from  the  hand  of  your  majesty  and 
youi-  own  pi-ivate  S(>al." 

"But  these  two  words  would  bring 
about  my  condemnation,  divorce,  exile  !  " 

"Yes,  if  they  fell  into  infamous  hands. 
But  I  will  answer  for  these  two  words 
beinff  delivered  to  their  address." 
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''Oh  !  my  God  I  I  must  place  my  life, 
my  honor,  my  reputation,  all  in  your 
hands?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  madame,  3'ou  must,  and  I 
will  save  them  all." 

"But  how — tell  me,  at  least,  how ? " 

"My  husband  has  been  set  at  liberty 
these  two  or  three  days ;  I  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  see  him  again.  He  is  a  wor- 
thy, honest  man,  who  entertains  neither 
love  nor  hatred  for  anybod3^  He  will  do 
anything"  I  wish  ;  he  will  set  out  upon  re- 
ceiving- an  order  from  me,  without  know- 
ing- what  he  carries,  and  he  will  remit  your 
majesty's  letter,  without  even  knowing 
it  is  from  your  majesty,  to  the  address 
which  shall  be  upon  it." 

The  queen  took  the  two  hands  of  the 
young-  woman  with  a  burst  of  emotion, 
gazed  at  her  as  if  to  read  her  very  heart, 
and  seeing-  nothing  but  sincerity  in  her 
beautiful  e^^es,  embraced  her  tenderly. 

"Do  that,"  cried  she,  "and  you  will 
have  saved  my  life,  you  will  have  saved 
my  honor  I  " 

"  Oh  !  do  not  exaggerate  the  service  I 
have  the  happiness  to  render  your  maj- 
esty ;  I  have  nothing  of  your  majesty's  to 
save,  who  are  only  the  victim  of  perfidious 
plots." 

"That  is  true,  that  is  true,  nw  chilu," 
said  the  queen,  "you  are  right." 

"  Give  me  then  that  letter,  madame ; 
time  presses." 

The  queen  ran  to  a  little  table,  upon 
wliich  were  pens,  ink,  and  paper ;  she 
wrote  two  lines,  sealed  the  letter  with 
her  private  seal,  and  gave  it  to  Madame 
Bonacieux. 

"And  now,"  said  the  queen,  "we  are 
f()fg(^tting  on<'  very  necessary  thing." 

"  What  is  that,  madame?  " 

"Money." 

Madame  Bonacieux  blush(»d. 

"  Yes,  that  is  ti-uc."  said  she,  "and  I 
will  confess  to  your  niaji'sty  that  my  hus- 
band—" 

" Your  liiishaiid  lias  none;  isllial  what 
you  wouki  sa.\'  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  y(!S,  he  has  soiiic,  l)ul  he  is  wvy 
avaricious,  that  is  his  fault.  Neverthe- 
less, let  not  your  majesty  be  uneasy,  we 
will  lind  means." 


"And  I  have  none,  neither,"  said  the 
queen.  Such  as  have  read  the  Memoirs 
of  Madame  de  Motteville  will  not  be  aston- 
ished at  this  reply .    ' '  But  wait  a  minute. ' ' 

Anne  of  Austria  ran  to  her  jewel  case — 

-'Here,"  said  she,  "here  is  a  ring  of 
great  value,  as  I  have  been  assured ;  it 
came  from  my  brother,  the  king  of  Spain  ; 
it  is  mine,  and  I  am  at  liberty  to  dispose 
of  it.  Take  this  ring,  make  money  of  it. 
and  let  your  husband  set  out." 

"In  an  hour  you  shall  be  obeyed,  mad- 
ame." 

"You  see  the  address,"  said  the  ciueen, 
speaking  so  low  that  Madame  Bonacieux 
could  hardly  hear  what  she  said — "  To 
Milord  Duke  of  Buckingham,  London." 

"  The  letter  shall  be  given  to  him  him- 
self." 

"Generous  girl!"  cried  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria. 

Madame  Bonacieux  kissed  the  hands 
of  the  queen,  concealed  the  paper,  in  the 
bosom  of  her  dress,  and  disappeared  with 
the  lightness  of  a  bird. 

Ten  minutes  afterward  she  was  at  home: 
as  she  told  the  queen,  she  had  not  seen 
her  husband  since  his  liberation,  she  was 
ignorant  of  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  him  with  respect  to  the  cardinal, 
a  change  which  had  since  been  strength- 
ened by  two  or  three  visits  from  the 
Count  de  Rochefort,  who  had  become  the 
best  friend  of  Bonacieux,  and  had  per- 
suaded him  that  nothing  culpable  had 
been  intended  by  the  carrying  off  of  his 
wife,  but  that  it  was  only  a  piece  of  politi- 
cal precaution. 

She  foiuul  Bonacieux  alon(>  :  the  poor 
man  was  res'tormg,  with  nuich  trouble, 
order  in  liis  house.  th(^  furniture  of  whii-h 
he  had  found  mostly  broken,  and  his  chests 
and  drawers  mostly  empty,  justice  not 
l)eing  one  of  the  three  things  which  King 
Solomon  named  as  leaving  no  traces  of 
their  passage.  As  to  the  sei-vant.  she 
had  I'un  away  at  the  moment  of  her  mas- 
ter's arrest.  T»M'rorhn(l  had  such  an  elfect 
upon  the  pooi-  giil  that  she  had  never 
ceased  walking  from  Pai-is  till  she  got  to 
Burgund_\-.  her  nati\-e  |)lace. 

Tiie  worthy  mercer  had.  imminliately 
upon   entering  his   house,  communicated 
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to  his  wife  the  news  of  his  happy  return, 
and  his  wife  had  rephed  by  cong-ratulating- 
him,  and  telUng-  him  that  the  first  mo- 
ment she  could  steal  from  her  duties 
should  be  devoted  to  paying-  him  a  visit. 

This  first  moment  had  been  delayed 
five  days,  which,  under  an^^  other  circum- 
stances, mig-ht  have  appeared  rather  long- 
to  Master  Bonacieux ;  but  he  had,  in  the 
visit  he  had  made  to  the  cardinal,  and  in 
the  visits  Rochefort  had  made  him,  ample 
subjects  for  reflection,  and,  as  everybody 
knows,  nothing-  makes  time  pass  more 
quickly  than  reflection. 

This  was  all  so  much  the  more  so  from 
Bonacieux's  reflections  all  being-  couleut^ 
de  rose.  Rochefort  called  him  his  friend, 
his  dear  Bonacieux,  and  never  ceased  tell- 
ing him  that  the  cardinal  had  a  great 
respect  for  him.  The  mercer  fancied 
himself  already  in  the  high  road  to 
honors  and  fortune. 

On  her  side,  Madame  Bonacieux  had 
also  reflected,  but  it  must  be  admitted, 
upon  something-  widely  different  from  am- 
bition :  in  spite  of  herself,  her  thoughts 
constantly  reverted  to  that  handsome 
young  man,  who  was  so  brave,  and  ap- 
peared to  bo  so  much  in  love.  Married  at 
eighteen  to  Monsieur  Bonacieux,  having- 
always  lived  among  her  husband's  friends, 
people  very  little  susceptible  of  inspiring 
any  sentiment  whatever  in  a  young- woman 
whose  heart  was  above  her  position,  Mad- 
ame Bonacieux  had  remained  insensible  to 
vulgar  seductions :  but  at  this  period  the 
title  of  gentleman  had  a  particularly  great 
influence  with  the  bourgeoisie,  or  citizen 
class,  and  D'Artag-nan  was  a  gentleman ; 
l)esides,  he  wore  the  unifor-ui  of  the  g-uards, 
which,  next  to  tliat  of  th(!  nuisketeers,  was 
most  admired  by  the  ladies.  He  was,  we 
r-epeat,  handsome,  young-,  and  bold ;  lie 
spok(!  of  lov(!  lik(!  a  man  who  did  love, 
and  was  anxious  to  be  loved  in  return  : 
there  was  certainly  (mough  in  all  this  to 
turn  a  liead  only  tw(!nty-three  years  old, 
jMul  Madame  Bonacieux  liad  just  attained 
tiiat  happy  period  of  life. 

The  married  couple  then,  althougii  1  hcv 
had  not  se(ui  each  othei-  for  eigiit  days, 
and  that  during  tiiat  time  serious  events 
had   taken  plac«'  in  which   hoth  were*  con- 


cerned, accosted  each  other  with  a  deg-ree 
of  preoccupation  :  nevertheless,  M.  Bona- 
cieux manifested  real  joy,  and  advanced 
toward  his  wife  with  open  arms. 

Madame  Bonacieux  presented  her  cheek 
to  him. 

"  Let  us  talk  a  little,"  said  she. 

"  How  !  "  said  Bonacieux,  astonished. 

"Yes;  I  have  something-  of  great  im- 
portance to  tell  you." 

"True,"  said  he,  "and  I  have  some 
questions  sufficiently  serious  to  put  to 
you.  Describe  to  me  how  you  were 
carried  off." 

"  Oh  !  that's  of  no  consequence  just 
now,"  said  Madame  Bonacieux. 

"  And  what  does  it  allude  to  then  ?  To 
my  captivit^^  ! ' ' 

"  I  heard  of  it  the  day  it  happened;  but 
as  you  were  not  g"uilty  of  any  crime,  as 
3'ou  were  not  g'uilty  of  any  intrigue,  as 
you,  in  short,  knew  nothing  that  could 
compromise  yourself  or  anybody  else,  I 
attached  no  more  importance  to  that 
event  than  it  merited." 

"You  speak  pretty  much  at  your  ease, 
madame,"  said  Bonacieux,  hurt  at  the  lit- 
tle interest  his  wife  seemed  to  take  in  him: 
"do  you  know  that  I  was  plunged  during- 
a  wiiole  day  and  a  whole  night  in  a  dun- 
g-eon of  the  Bastille  ?  " 

"  Oh !  a  day  and  a  night  soon  pass 
away ;  let  us  return  to  the  object  that 
bring-s  me  here." 

"What!  to  that  which  brings  you 
home  to  me  !  Is  it  not  the  desire  of  see- 
ing a  husband  ag-ain  from  whom  you  have 
been  separated  for  a  week?"  asked  the 
mercer,  piqued  to  the  quick. 

"Yes,  that  first,  and  other  things  after- 
ward." 

"Speak  then." 

"  It  is  a  thing  of  the  highest  interest, 
and  upon  which  our  future  fortune  per- 
haps depends." 

"The  complexion  of  our  fortune  has 
chang(Hl  v(>ry  much  since  I  saw  you,  Mad- 
ame Bonaci<Mix,  and  I  sliould  not  be  as- 
tonished if,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
it  were  to  excite  the  env}'^  of  many  folks." 
"Particulat-ly  if  you  obey  the  instruc- 
tions I  am  about  to  give  you." 
i       "Tome?" 
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"Yes,  to  you.  There  is  a  g'oocl  and 
holy  action  to  be  performed,  monsieur, 
and  much  money  to  be  g-ained  at  the  same 
time." 

Madame  Bonacieux  knew  that  when 
naming  money  to  her  husband  she  at- 
tacked him  on  his  weak  side-  But  a  man, 
were  he  even  a  mercer,  when  he  has 
talked  for  ten  minutes  with  the  Cardinal 
de  Richelieu,  is  no  long-er  the  same  man. 

"Much  money  to  be  gained?"  said 
Bonacieux,  protruding-  his  lip. 

"Yes,  much." 

"About  how  much,  pray?  " 

"A  thousand  pistoles,  perhaps." 

"Humph!  What  you  have  to  ask  of 
me  then  is  serious!" — "It  is  indeed." 

"What  is  to  be  done?" 

"You  must  set  out  immediately;  I  will 
g-ive  you  a  paper  which  you  must  not  part 
with  on  any  account,  and  which  you  will 
deliver  into  the  proper  hands." 

"And  where  am  I  to  go  to?" 

"  London." 

"  I  go  to  London !  You  are  joking-.  I 
have  nothing-  to  do  in  London." 

"  But  others  require  that  you  should  go 
there." 

"  But  who  are  those  others  ?  I  warn 
you  that  I  will  never  again  work  in  the 
dark,  and  that  I  will  know  not  only  to 
what  I  expose  myself,  but  for  whom  I  ex- 
pose myself." 

"An  illustrious  person  sends  you,  an 
illustrious  person  awaits  you;  the  recom- 
pense v/ill  exceed  your  expectations,  that 
is  all  I  promise  you." 

"  More  intrigues  !  nothing-  but  intrig-ues  ! 
Thank  you,  madame,  I  am  aware  of  them 
now ;  Monsieur  le  Cardinal  has  enlight- 
ened me  on  that  head." 

"  The  cardinal  ?  "  cried  Madame  Bona- 
cieux ;  "  have  you  seen  the  cardinal  ?  " 

"He  sent  for  me,"  answered  the  mtM-- 
(Icr,  proudly. 

"  And  you  went !  yon  imprudent  man  I" 

"  Well,  T  can't  say  I  had  much  chance 
in  going  or  not  going,  for-  I  was  taken  to 
him  Ix'twecn  two  guards.  T  nuist  also 
conf(!ss  that  as  I  did  iiol  llicn  know  his 
eminence,  if  1  had  hecn  able  to  havt*  dr- 
clin(!d  the  visit,  1  should  have  been 
dclight(Hl  t.o  have  tlone  so." 


"He  ill-treated  you,  then?  he  threat- 
ened you  ?  " 

"  He  gave  me  his  hand,  and  he  called 
me  his  friend — his  friend  !  Do  you  heai- 
that,  madame  ?  I  am  the  friend  of  the 
great  cardinal !  " 

"Of  the  great  cardinal !  " 

"  Perhaps  you  would  dispute  his  right 
to  that  title,  madame  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  would  dispute  his  right  to  noth- 
ing; but  I  tell  you  that  the  favor  of  a 
minister  is  ephemeral,  and  that  a  man 
must  be  mad  to  attach  himself  to  a  min- 
ister ;  there  are  powers  above  his  which 
do  not  depend  upon  a  man  or  the  issue  of 
an  event,  it  is  around  these  powers  we 
should  endeavor  to  range  ourselves." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  madame,  but  I 
acknowledge  no  other  power  but  that  of 
the  great  man  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve." 

' '  You  serve  the  cardinal  ?  ' ' 

"Yes,  madame,  and  as  his  servant,  I 
will  not  allow  j'ou  to  be  concerned  in  plots 
against  the  safety  of  the  state,  or  to  assist 
in  the  intrigues  of  a  woman  who  is  not  a 
Frenchwoman,  and  who  has  a  Spanish 
heart.  Fortunately,  we  have  the  great 
cardinal,  his  vigilant  e3^e  watches  over  and 
penetrates  to  the  bottom  of  hearts." 

Bonacieux  was  repeating,  word  for 
word,  a  sentence  which  he  had  heard  the 
Count  de  Rochefort  make  use  of  ;  but  the 
poor  wife,  who  had  reckoned  on  her  hus- 
band, and  who,  in  that  hope,  had  answered 
for  him  to  the  queen,  did  not  tremble 
the  less,  both  at  the  danger  into  which 
she  had  nearly  cast  herself,  and  at  the 
helpless  state  to  which  she  was  reduced. 
Nevertheless,  knowing  the  weakness  of 
her  husband,  and  nioi-e  i)articularly  liis 
cupidity,  she  did  not  despair  of  bringing 
him  round  to  her  purpose. 

"Ah!  you  are  a  Cardinalist !  then, 
monsieur,  are  yon  ?  "  cried  she.  **anii  you 
serve  the  i)arty  wlio ill-treat  your  wife  and 
insult  your  (jueen  ?  " 

'•Private  int^erests  are  as  nothing  be- 
fore the  intei-ests  of  all.  I  am  for  those 
who  sa\('  the  state,"  said  BonacitMix.  eni- 
phat  ieally. 

This  was  anot  iuM'of  t  lie  ('ouni  de  Ixoche 
fort's  sentene»>s   which    he    had    retained, 
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and  which  he  soug-ht  an  occasion  to  mal^e 
use  of. 

"And  what  do  you  know  about  the 
state  you  talk  of  ?"  said  Madame  Bona- 
cieux,  shrug-ging-  her  shoulders.  "Be 
satisfied  with  being-  a  plain,  straig-htfor- 
ward  bourg-eois,  and  turn  your  attention 
to  that  side  which  holds  out  the  g-reatest 
advantag-es." 

"  Eh  !  eh  !  "  said  Bonacieux,  slapping- 
a  plump,  round  bag*,  which  returned  a 
sound  of  money;  "what  do  you  think  of 
this,  ma  dame  preacher?" 

"Where  does  that  money  come  from  ?" 

"'  Can't  you  g-uess  ?  " 

"  From  the  cardinal  ?  " 

"From  him,  and  from  my  friend  the 
Count  de  Rochefort."' 

"The  Count  de  Rochefort !  why,  it  was 
he  who  carried  me  off  !  " 

"  Perhaps  it  was,  madame." 

"And  you  receive  money  from  that 
man  ! '' 

"  Did  you  not  yourself  tell  me  that  that 
carrying-  off  was  entirely  political?  " 

"  Yes,  but  that  event  had  for  its  object 
to  make  me  betray  my  mistress,  to  draw 
from  me  by  tortures  confessions  that 
mig-ht  have  compromised  the  honor  and 
perhaps  the  life  of  my  aug-ust  mistress." 

"Madame,"  replied  Bonacieux,  "your 
aug-ust  mistress  is  a  perfidious  Spaniard, 
and  what  the  cardinal  does  is  well  done  !  " 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  young-  woman, 
*'I  know  you  to  be  cowardly,  avaricious, 
and  weak,  but  I  never  till  now  believed 
you  to  be  infamous  !  " 

"  Madame,"  said  Bonacieux,  who  had 
never  seen  his  wife  in  a  passion,  and  who 
retreated  before  this  conjugal  anger; 
"  Madame,  what  is  that  you  say  ?  " 

"I  say  you  are  a  miserable  mean  creat- 
ure !  "  continued  Madame  Bonacieux,  who 
saw  she  was  reg;iining-  some  little  influ- 
ence over  her  ]nisl)an(l.  ''You  uieddle 
wif  li  polifics,  do  you  !  And  still  uioi-e. 
with  cMi-diualisf,  polifics  !  Wliy,  you  ai'c 
selling-  youfscir,  hody  and  soul,  to  the 
devil,  for  money  I  " 

"  No,  but  to  th(!  cardinal." 

"  It's  the  same  thing-  !"  crifd  1  he  _\oung- 
woman.  "Who  says  Richelieu  sa_\s  Sa- 
tan !  " 


"  Hold  your  tongue  !  hold  your  tongue, 
madame  :  we  may  be  overheard." 

"Yes,  you  are  right,  I  should  be 
ashamed  for  any  one  to  know  your  base- 
ness." 

"  But  what  do  you  require  of  me,  then  ; 
come,  let  us  see  !  " 

"  I  have  told  -you :  you  must  set  out 
instantly,  monsieur;  you  must  accom- 
plish loyally  the  commission  with  which 
I  deign  to  charge  you,  and  on  that  con- 
dition I  pardon  everything,  I  forget  evevy- 
thing  ;  and  still  further  " — and  she  held 
out  her  hand  to  him — "I  give  you  m^^ 
love  again." 

Bonacieux  was  a  coward,  and  he  was 
avaricious,  but  he  loved  his  wife  —  he 
was  softened.  A  man  of  fifty  cannot  long 
bear  malice  with  a  pretty  wife  of  twent^^- 
three.  Madame  Bonacieux  saw  that  he 
hesitated. 

' '  Come !  have  you  made  your  mind 
up?  "  said  she. 

"  But,  my  dear   love  !    reflect  a  little 
upon  what  you  require  of   me.     London       j 
is  far  from  Paris,  very  far,  and  perhaps       I 
the  commission  w^ith  which  you  charge 
me  is  not  without  dangers?" 

"  Of  what  consequence  is  that,  if  j^ou 
avoid  them  ?  " 

"Well,  then,  Madame  Bonacieux, " said 
the  mercer,  "well,  then,  I  positively  re- 
fuse :  intrigues  terrify  me.  I  have  seen 
the  Bastille  ;  I — whew  ! — that's  a  fright- 
ful place,  that  Bastille  I  only  to  think  of 
it  makes  my  flesh  crawl.  They  threat- 
ened me  with  torture !  Do  j^ou  know 
what  the  torture  is  ?  Wooden  points  that 
stick  in  between  your  legs  till  your  bones 
burst  out !  No,  positively  I  will  not  go. 
And,  morbleu  !  why  do  you  not  go  your- 
self ?  for,  in  truth,  I  think  I  have  hitherto 
been  deceived  in  you  ;  I  really  believe  you 
ai-ea  man,  and  a  violent  one  too." 

"And  you,  you  are  a  woman,  a  misera- 
i)le  woman,  stui>id  and  brutili(Hl.  You 
are  al'i-aid,  ai-eyou?  Well,  if  you  do  not 
go  this  very  instant,  I  will  have  you  ar- 
rested by  the  (lueen's  orders,  and  I  will 
have  you  i)hu-<'d  in  that  Bastille  which 
you  dread  so  much." 

|->oiiacieux  fell  into  a.  ])rofound  reflect  ion  : 
he    turned   tlie  two  angers   in   his  brain, 
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that  of  the  cardinal  and  that  of  the  cxueen  ; 
that  of  the  cardinal  predominated  enor- 
mously. 

"  Have  me  arrested  on  the  part  of  the 
queen,"  said  he,  "and  I,  I  will  appeal  to 
his  eminence." 

At  once,  Madame  Bonacieux  saw  that 
she  had  gone  too  far,  and  she  was  terri- 
fied at  having"  communicated  so  much. 
She  for  a  moment  cont(nnj)lated,  with  ter- 
ror, that  stupid  countenance,  impressed 
with  the  invincible  resolution  of  a  fool 
that  is  overcome  by  fear. 

"  Well,  be  it  so  !  "  said  she.  "  Perhaps, 
when  all  is  considered,  you  are  right  :  in 
the  long-  run,  a  man  knows  more  about 
politics  than  a  woman  does,  particularly 
such  as,  like  you.  Monsieur  Bonacieux, 
have  conversed  with  the  cardinal.  And 
yet  it  is  very  hard,"  added  she,  "that  a 
man  upon  whose  affection  I  thought  I 
might  depend,  treats  me  thus  unkindly, 
and  will  not  comply  with  any  of  my  fan- 
cies." 

"  That  is  because  your  fancies  might 
lead  you  too  far,"  replied  the  triumphant 
Bonacieux,  "and  I  mistrust  thein." 

"  Well,  I  will  give  it  up,  then,"  said  the 
young  woman,  sighing  ;  "it  is  as  well  as 
it  is,  say  no  more  about  it." 

"  Yes,  at  least  you  should  tell  me  what 
I  should  have  to  do  in  London,"  replied 
Bonacieux,  who  remembered,  a  little  too 
Jate,  that  Rochefort  had  desired  him  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  his  wife's  secrets. 

"It is  of  no  use  for  you  to  know  any- 
thing about  it,"  said  the  3'oung  woman, 
Avhom  an  instinctive  mistrust  now  im- 
pelled to  draw  back:  "it  Avas  about  one 
of  tliosc  purchases  that  iutei'cst  women,  a 
purchase  hy  which  much  might  have  been 
gained." 

But  the  mor(^lli(5  young  woman  excused 
h(n-self,  tlie  more  important  Bonacieux 
(■(mceivcd  the  secret  to  be  wliich  slic  de- 
cMncd  lo  coMiMiuiiicalt^  to  hiui.  He  re- 
S()l\'ed,  tlien,tli:it  instant  to  hasten  to  tlie 
residence  of  tlni  Count  (b-  Koclicroi't ,  imd 
tell  him  that  tlie  (lueen  was  seeking  foi-  a 
messenger  to  send  to  Lombtn. 

*' Pardon  me  tor  Icaxing  _\'ou,  my  dear 
Madame  Bonacieux,"  said  be;  "but  not 
knowing  you  woulti  couk*  lo  see  me,  I  had 


made  an  engagement  with  a  friend  ;  I  shaU 
soon  return,  and  if  you  will  wait  only  a 
few  minutes  for  me,  as  soon  as  I  have  con- 
cluded my  business  with  that  friend,  as  it 
is  growing  late,  I  will  c(^ne  and  conduct 
3'OU  back  to  the  Louvre." 

"'  Thank  you,  monsieur,  you  are  not 
obliging  enough  to  be  of  an\'  use  to  me 
whatever,"  replied  Madame  Bonacieux; 
"  I  shall  return  very  safely  to  the  Louvre 
by  myself." 

"As  3^ou  please,  Madame  Bonacieux," 
said  the  ex-mercer,  "shall  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  soon  again  ?  " 

"Yes,  next  week,  I  hope  my  duties  will 
afford  me  a  little  liberty,  and  I  will  take 
advantage  of  it  to  come  and  put  things  in 
order  here,  as  they  must,  necessarily,  be 
much  deranged." 

"Very  well;  I  shall  expect  3'ou.  You 
are  not  angry  with  me  ?  " 

"Who,  I?— Oh!  not  the  least  in  the 
^vorld."— "Till  then,  then  ?  " 

"  Till  then,  adieu  !  " 

Bonacieux  kissed  his  wife's  hand  and  set 
off  at  a  quick  pace. 

"  Well !  "  said  Madame  Bonacieux  when 
her  husband  had  shut  the  street  door,  and 
she  found  herself  alone,  "there  wanted 
nothing  to  complete  that  poor  creature 
but  being  a  Cardinalist  !  And  I,  who  have 
ansAvered  for  him  to  the  queen  !  I,  who 
have  promised  my  poor  mistress  !  All ! 
my  God  !  my  God  !  she  will  take  me  for 
one  of  those  wretches  with  whom  the 
palace  swarms,  and  Avhich  are  placed 
about  her  as  spies  !  Ah  I  Monsieur  Bona- 
cieux !  I  never  did  lov(>  you  much,  but 
now,  it  is  worse  than  i'\er  :  I  hate  you  ! 
and  by  my  word,  3'ou  shall  pay  for  tliis  I  " 

At  the  momcMit  slie  spokt>  these  woi'ds 
a  rap  on  the  ceiling  niaile  her  raise  lier 
head,  and  a  voice  which  i-eaelied  lier 
through  Ihe  plaster,  cried  : 

"Dear  Madame  Bonacieux,  open  tb(> 
little  passage  door  for  me.  and  T  will  come 
down  to  vou." 


CILVPTER  XVHL 

THE   LOVER   AND  THE   HUSBAND. 

••  All  !  madame,"  said  D'Artagnan.  as 
beentei-ed  by  the  door  wbieb  the  young 
woman  bad  opened  for  liim,  "allow  me  to 
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tell  you,  that  you  have  a  bad  sort  of  a 
husband  there !  " 

"You  have,  then,  overheard  our  con- 
versation? "  asked  Madame  Bonacieux, 
eag'erly,  and  looking-  at  D'Artag-nan  with 
much  uneasiness. 

"The  whole  of  it." 

"But  how,  my  God!  could  you  do 
that?" 

"  By  a  mode  of  proceeding-  known  to 
myself,  and  by  which  I  lilvewise  overheard 
the  more  animated  conversation  which 
you  had  with  the  cardinal's  sbirri.'" 

"  And  what  did  you  understand  by  Avliat 
you  heard  us  say  ?  " 

"  A  thousand  things  ;  in  the  first  place 
that,  fortunately,  your  husband  is  a  sim- 
pleton and  a  fool ;  in  the  next  place  3'ou 
are  in  trouble,  of  which  I  am  very  g"lad, 
as  it  g-ives  me  an  opportunity  of  placing- 
myself  at  your  service,  and  God  knows  I 
am  rea.dy  to  throw  myself  into  the  fire  for 
you ;  and  that  the  queen  wants  a  brave, 
intelligent,  devoted  man  to  make  a  journey 
to  London  for  her.  I  have,  at  least,  two 
of  the  qualities  you  stand  in  need  of — and 
here  I  am." 

Madame  Bonacieux  made  no  reply,  but 
her  heart  beat  with  jo^^,  and  secret  hope 
shone  in  her  ej-es. 

"And  what  pledge  can  you  give  me," 
asked  she,  "  if  I  consent  to  confide  this 
message  to  you  ?  " 

"  My  love  for  you.  Speak  !  command  ! 
What  must  I  do?" 

"My  God  I  my  God  !  "  murmured  the 
young  woman,  "  ought  I  to  confide  such  a 
secret  to  you,  monsieur  ?  You  are  almost 
a  boy !  " 

"  I  suppose,  then,  you  require  some  one 
to  answer  for  me  ?  ' ' 

"  I  admit  that  that  would  reassure  me 
greatly," 

"  Do  3'ou  know  Athos  ?  " 

"No." 

"Porthos?  " 

"No." 

"  Aramis  ?  " 

"  No  ;  who  are  those  gentlemen  ?  " 

"Three  of  the  king's  musketeers.  Do 
you  know  M.  d<'  Treville,  flicir  ciiptain  ?  " 

"Oh  !  yes,  liirji.  T  know  liiin  ;  not,  pc^r- 
sonally,  bill  fi-dni  li;i\'ing  heard  Ihc  (luccii 


speak  of  him  more  than  once  as  a  brave 
and  loyal  gentleman," 

"  You  are  not  afraid  that  he  would  be- 
tray you  for  the  sake  of  the  cardinal  ?  ' ' 

"  Oh  !  no,  certainly," 

"  Well,  reveal  3'our  secret  to  him,  and 
ask  him,  whether,  however  important, 
however  valuable,  however  terrible  it  may 
be,  you  may  not  safely  confide  it  to  me." 

"  But  this  secret  is  not  mine,  and  I  can- 
not reveal  it  in  this  manner." 

"Why,  3'OU  were  going  to  confide  it  to 
M.  Bonacieux,"  said  D'Artagnan,  with  an 
ofl'ended  tone. 

"  As  we  confide  a  letter  to  the  hollow  of 
a  tree,  to  the  wing  of  a  pigeon,  or  the  col- 
lar of  a  dog," 

"  And  yet  me — ^you  see  plainly  that  I 
love  you," 

"  You  say  so," 

"  I  am  an  honorable  man," 

"I  believe  so." 

"I  am  brave." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  sure  of  that." 

"  Then,  put  me  to  the  proof." 

Madame  Bonacieux  looked  at  the  young 
man,  restrained  for  a  minute  by  a  last 
hesitation ;  but  there  was  such  an  ardor 
in  his  eyes,  such  persuasion  in  his  voice, 
that  she  felt  herself  draw^n  on  to  place 
confidence  in  him.  Besides,  she  was  in 
one  of  those  circumstances  in  which  ev- 
erything must  be  risked  for  the  sake  of 
everything.  The  queen  also  might  be  as 
much  injured  by  too  much  discretion  as 
by  too  uuich  confidence — and — let  us  ad- 
mit, the  involuntary  sentiment  which  she 
felt  for  her  young  protector,  compelled 
her  to  speak, 

"Listen,"  said  she,  "I  yield  to  your 
protestations,  I  yield  to  your  assurances. 
But  I  swear  to  you,  before  God  who  hears 
us,  that  if  you  betray  me,  and  my  enemies 
pardon  me,  I  will  kill  myself,  while  accus- 
ing you  of  my  death." 

"And  I,  I  swear  to  you  before  God, 
madame,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "that  if  I 
am  taken  while  accomplishing  tlie  orders 
you  give  me,  I  will  die  sooner  than  do 
anything,  or  say  anything,  that  may  com- 
promise any  one." 

Then  the  3'oung  woman  confided  to  him 
the    Irriilde  secret  of   Avliich  chance  had 
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already  communicated  to  him  a  part,  in 
front  of  the  Samaritaine. 

This  was  their  mutual  declaration  of 
love. 

D'Arta^nan  was  radiant  with  joy  and 
pride.  This  secret  which  he  possessed, 
this  woman  whom  he  loved  !  Confidence 
and  love  made  him  a  giant. 

''I  will  g"o,"  said  he,  ''I  will  g-o  at 
once." 

"How!  you  will  go!"  said  Madame 
Bonacieux;  ''and  j^our  reg-iment,  your 
captain? " 

"  By  my  soul,  you  have  made  me  forget 
all  that,  dear  Constance !  Yes,  you  are 
right,  I  must  obtain  leave  of  absence." 

"There  is  still  another  obstacle,"  mur- 
mured Madame  Bonacieux,  sorrowfully. 

"Whatever  it  maybe,"  cried  D'Artag- 
nan,  after  a  moment  of  reflection,  "  I  shall 
surmount  it,  be  assured." 

"How?" 

"  I  will  go  this  very  evening  to  M.  de 
Treville,  whom  I  will  request  to  ask  this 
favor  for  me  of  his  brother-in-law,  M.  Des- 
essarts." 

"But  still,  there  is  another  thing." 

"What  is  that?"  asked  D'Artagnan, 
seeing  that  Madame  Bonacieux  hesitated 
to  continue. 
►     "  You  have,  perhaps,  no  money  ?  " 

"Perhaps  is  too  much,"  said  D'Artag- 
nan, smiling. 

"Then,"  replied  Madame  Bonacieux, 
opening  a  cupboard  and  taking  from  it 
the  very  bag  whicli  half  an  hour  before 
her  husband  had  caressed  so  alfection- 
ately,  "take  this  bag." 

"The  cardinal's!"  cried  D'Artagnan, 
breaking  into  a  loud  laugli,  lie  having 
heard,  as  may  be  remembered,  tlianks  to 
his  broken  floor,  every  syllable  of  the  con- 
versation l)etween  the  merciM"  and  his  wife. 

"  The  cardinal's,"  replied  Madame  Bon- 
acieux ;  "you  see  it  makes  a^  wry  respec- 
table appear-ance." 

"Pardieu  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan,  "it  will 
be  a  (lonbly  anmsing  affair  to  save  the 
queen  with  th(^  cardinal's  nion(\y  !  " 

"  You  arc  an  amial)le  and  a  charming 
young  man  !  "  said  Madame  Bonacieux. 
"Be  assured  you  will  not  And  her  nuijesty 
ungrateful." 


"  Oh  !  I  am  already  more  than  recom- 
pensed !"  cried  D'Artagnan.  "'  I  love  you; 
you  permit  me  to  tell  you  that  I  do  ;  that 
is  already  more  happiness  than  I  dared 
to  hope  for." 

"Silence!"  said  Madame  Bonacieux, 
starting. 

"What!" 

"  Some  one  is  talking  in  the  street." 

"It  is  the  voice  of — " 

"  Of  my  husband  !  Oh  !  yes  :  I  recog- 
nize it  !  " 

D'Artagnan  ran  to  the  door  and  drew 
the  bolt. 

"He  shall  not  come  in  before  I  am 
gone,"  said  he;  "and  when  I  am  gone, 
you  can  open  the  door  for  him." 

"  But  I  ought  to  be  gone,  too.  And  the 
disappearance  of  this  money,  how  am  I  to 
justify  it,  if  I  am  here  ?  " 

"  You  are  right ;  we  must  go  out." 

"  Go  out  ?  How  ?  He  will  see  us  if  we 
go  out." 

"  Then  j^ou  must  come  up  into  ni}- 
room." 

"Ah!"  said  Madame  Bonacieux,  "you 
speak  that  in  a  tone  that  terrifies  me  !  " 

Madame  Bonacieux  pronounced  these 
w^ords  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  D'Artag- 
nan saw  those  tears,  and  much  disturbed, 
softened,  he  threw  himself  at  her  feet. 

"  In  my  apartment  you  will  be  as  safe 
as  in  a  temple ;  I  give  you  the  word  of  a 
gentleman." 

"  Let  us  go,  then,  I  place  full  confidence 
in  you,  my  friend  !  " 

D'Artagnan  drew  back  the  bolt  with 
precaution,  and  both,  light  as  shadows, 
glided  through  the  interioi-  door  into  the 
l^assage,  ascended  the  stairs  as  quietly  as 
possible,  and  entered  D'Artagnan's  apart- 
ment. 

Once  in  liis  apartment,  for  greater  se- 
curity, the  young  man  barricaded  1lu> 
door.  They  both  went  up  to  the  window, 
and,  thi'ough  a  slit  in  the  shut t cm-,  they 
saw  M.  Bonacieux  talking  with  a  man  in 
a  cloak. 

At  t lie  sight  of  this  m;iii.  D'Artagnan 
started,  half  drew  his  sword,  and  spi-;mg 
toward  the  door. 

It  was  the  man  of  ]\leuiig. 

"What    ai'e    vou    going    to   (io?"  cried 
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Madame  Bonacienx ;  • '  you  will  i-uin  us 
all!" 

"But  I  have  sworn  to  kill  that  man  !  " 
said  D'Artag-nan. 

"At  this  time  your  life  is  devoted, 
and  does  not  belong-  to  you  !  In  the  name 
of  the  (jueen  I  forbid  you  to  throw  your- 
self into  am^  dang-er  which  is  foreig-n  to 
that  of  your  voyag-e  !  "' 

''And  do  ^'ou  command  nothing  in  your 
own  name?  "' 

*'In  my  name? ''said  Madame  Bona- 
cienx, with  g-reat  emotion  ;  ''in  my  name 
I  beg-  you  !  But  listen  :  they  appear  to  be 
speaking  of  me.'' 

D'Artag-nan  drew  near  the  window  and 
listened. 

M.  Bonacienx  had  opened  his  door,  and 
seeing  the  apartment  empty,  had  returned 
to  the  man  in  the  cloak,  whom  he  had 
left  alone  for  an  instant. 

'■  She  is  g-one, "  said  he,  ''she  must  be 
gone  back  to  the  Louvre." 

''  You  are  sure,"  replied  the  stranger, 
"that  she  did  not  suspect  the  intention 
.\()u  went  out  with ?  ' ' 

"No,"  replied  Bonacienx,  with  a  self- 
sufficient  air,  "  sh('  is  too  superficial  a 
woman." 

"  Is  the  young-  guardsman  at  home  ?  "' 

"  I  do  not  think  he  is;  as  you  see,  his 
shutter  is  closed,  and  there  is  no  light 
through  the  chinks  of  the  shutters." 

"  That's  true ;  but  it  is  as  well  to  be 
certain." ''  How  can  we  be  so  ?  " 

"By  knocking-  at  his  door." 

"Go." 

•'  I  will  ask  his  sej-vant." 

Bonacienx  went  into  the  house  again, 
passed  throug-h  the  same  door  that  had 
alVordrd  a  passag-e  for  the  two  fugitives, 
wfiil  up  to  D'Artag-nan's  door,  and 
knocked. 

iS'o  one  answered.  Portlios,  to  make  a 
.greater  (lis|)lay,  had  that  evening  bor- 
i-owed  Phincliet.  As  to  D'Artagnan,  he 
took  care  not  -to  g-ive  the  least  sign  of 
existenci'. 

At  the  inonieni  the  finger  of  Bona(;ieux 
sounded  on  the  dooi-,  1  he  1  wo  young  peoph' 
felt  their  liearts  bound  willun  tlieni. 

"  Theic  is  nobody  wilhin.''  said  P>ona- 
ciciix. 


"  Never  mind ;  let  us  walk  into  your 
apartment ;  we  shall  be  better  there  than 
in  the  doorway." 

''Oh  !  good  God  !  "  whispered  Madame 
Bonacienx,  ''  we  shall  hear  no  more." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
"we  shall  hear  the  better." 

D'Artagnan  raised  the  three  or  four 
boards  which  made  another  Dionysius's 
ear  of  his  chamber,  spread  a  carjiet,  w^ent 
down  upon  his  knees,  and  made  a  sig-n  to 
Madame  Bonacienx  to  do  as  he  did,  stoop- 
ing- down  toward  the  opening-. 

"  You  are  sure  there  is  nobody  there  ?  " 
said  the  unknown. 

''I  will  answer  for  it,"  said  Bonacienx. 

"  And  you  think  that  j^our  wife—" 

"  Is  returned  to  the  Louvre." 

"Without  speaking-  to  any  one  but 
yourself  ?  " 

"I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  Please  to  understand,  that  is  an  im- 
portant point." 

' '  Then  the  news  I  brought  you  is  val- 
uable?" 

"Very,  my  dear  Bonacieux ;  I  don't 
attempt  to  deny  it." 

"  Then  the  cardinal  will  be  pleased  with 
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"No  doubt  he  will." 

'■  The  g-reat  cardinal !  "  « 

"  Are  you  sure  that  in  her  conversation 
with  you,  your  wife  mentioned  no  proper 
names  ?  " 

•'  I  don't  think  she  did.'' 

"She  did  not  name  Madame  de  Chev- 
reuse,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  or  Mad- 
ame de  Vernet?" 

"No;  she  only  told  me  she  wished  to 
send  me  to  London,  to  further  the  in- 
terests of   an  illustrious  personage." 

"Oh!  the  traitor!"  mui-mured  Mad- 
ame Bonacieux. 

"  Silence  !  "  whispered  D'Artagnan, 
taking  a  hand,  wliicli,  without  thinking 
of  it,  she  suffered  him  to  retain. 

"Never  mind,"  continued  the  man  in 
th(>  cloak  ;  "  it  Avas  very  silly  of  you  not 
to  liav(!  feig-ned  to  accept  the  mission; 
N'ou  woidd  now  be  in  possession  of  the 
letter;  the  state,  which  is  now  threatened, 
would  be  safe  :  and  .\-ou — " 

"And  I?" 
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'•  Well,  you  !  The  cardinal  would  have 
g-iven  you  letters  of  nobility." 

'^Did  he  tell  you  so?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  that  he  meant  to  afford 
you  that  ag-reeahle  surprise." 

''Be  satisfied,"  replied  Bonacieux ;  "  my 
wife  adores  me,  and  there  is  still  plenty 
of  time."— "The  silly  fool  I  "  murmured 
Madam.e  Bonacieux. 

"  Silence  !  "  said  D'Artag-nan,  pressing- 
her  hand  more  closely. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  its  being  still 
time  ?  "  asked  the  man  in  the  cloak. 

"I  will  go  to  the  Louvre,  I  will  ask  for 
Madame  Bonacieux,  I  will  tell  her  I  have 
reflected  upon  the  matter,  I  will  renew 
the  affair,  I  will  obtain  the  letter,  and  I 
will  run  directly  to  the  cardinal's." 

• "'  Well !  begone  then  !  make  all  possible 
haste  :  I  will  shortly  come  back  to  learn 
the  result  of  your  plan." 

The  unknown  went  out. 

"Base  old  fool!"  said  Madame  Bona- 
cieux, addressing  this  affectionate  epithet 
to  her  husband. 

"Silence,  once  more!"  said  D'Artag- 
nan,  pressing  her  hand  still  more  warmty. 

A  terrible  howling  interrupted  these 
reflections  of  D'Artagnan  and  Madame 
Bonacieux.  It  w^as  her  husband,  who  had 
discovered  the  disappearance  of  his  money 
bag,  and  was  screaming  out,  "'  Thieves ! 
tliieves  !  " 

"(3h  !  good  God,"  cried  Madame  Bona- 
cieux, "he  will  rouse  the  wliole  quarter." 

Bonacieux  cried  for  a  long  time ;  but, 
as  such  cries,  on  account  of  their  fre- 
quency, did  not  attract  much  notice  in 
the  Rue  des  Fossoyeurs,  and  as  lately 
the  mercer's  house  had  not  been  in  very 
good  repute,  finding  that  nobody  came, 
he  went  out,  crying  aloud,  his  voice  being- 
heard  fainter  and  fainter,  in  the  direction 
of  tlu^  Ru(!  (hi  Bac. 

"  Now  he  is  gone,  it  is  your  turn  to  get 
out,"  said  Madame  Bonacieux:  "courage, 
my  friend,  but,  above  all,  prud(;nce,  and 
Miink  what  you  owe  to  the  queen  !  " 

"  To  her  and  to  yo)i  !  "  cried  D'Artag- 
nan.  "  Be  satisfied,  loxcly  Constanc*'.  I 
shall  prove  woi'thy  of  her  gratituch* ;  l)ut 
shall  I  likewise  return  worthy  of  your 
love?" 


The  young  woman  only  replied  b}^  the 
beautiful  glow  which  mounted  to  her 
cheeks.  A  few  seconds  after,  D'Artag- 
nan  went  out  in  his  turn,  enveloped  like- 
wise in  a  large  cloak,  which  ill-concealed 
the  sheath  of  a  long  sword. 

Madame  Bonacieux  followed  him  with 
her  eyes,  with  that  long,  fond  look  with 
which  a  woman  accompanies  the  man  she 
loves ;  but  w^hen  he  had  turned  the  angle 
of  the  street,  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and 
clasping  her  hands— 

"  Oh  !  my  God  !  "  cried  she,  "  protect 
the  queen,  protect  me  !  " 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

PLAN   OF   THE    CAMPAIGN. 

D'Artagnan  went  straight  to  the  hotel 
of  M.  de  Treville.  He  had  reflected  that 
in  a  few  minutes  the  cardinal  would  be 
warned  by  this  cursed  unknown,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  his  agent,  and  he  judged, 
with  reason,  he  had  not  a  moment  to 
lose. 

The  heart  of  the  young-  man  overflowed 
with  joy.  An  opportunity  presented  itself 
to  him  in  which  there  would  be  both  glory 
and  money  to  be  gained,  and,  as  a  far 
higher  encouragement  still,  which  had 
brought  him  into  close  intimacy  with  a 
woman  he  adored.  This  chance  did  then 
for  him,  at  once,  more  than  he  would  have 
dared  to  ask  of  Providence. 

M.  de  Treville  Avas  in  his  saloon  with  his 
habitual  court  of  gentlemen.  D'Artag-- 
nan,  who  was  known  as  a  familiar  of  the 
house,  went  straight  to  his  cabinet,  and 
sent  woi'd  to  him  that  he  wished  to  see 
him  upon  an  a  Hair  of  importance. 

D'Artagnan  had  b(>(>n  there  scarcely  live 
minutes  when  M.  de  Treville  entered.  At 
the  first  glance,  and  l)y  the  Joy  which  was 
paint(>d  on  his  countenance,  tlu'  woi'thy 
captain  ])laiiily  ])(M-('eived  that  something- 
fresh  and  extraordinary  was  on  foot. 

All  the  way  he  cani(\  D'Artagnan  was 
consulting  with  himself  whether  he  should 
|)lace  confidence  in  jM.  de  Treville,  or 
whether  he  should  only  ask  him  to  give 
him  carte  blanche  for  a  second  affair. 
But  M.  de  Treville  had  always  been  so 
perfectly  his  friend,  had  always  been  so 
devoted  to  the  king  and  (pieen,  and  hated 
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the  cardinal  so  cordially,  that  the  j^oung- 
man  resolved  to  tell  him  everything-. 

"Did  you  ask  for  me,  my  young"  friend?" 
said  M.  de  Treville. 

"Yes,  monsieur,"  said  D'Artag-nan, 
"3'ou  wiU  pardon  me,  I  hope,  for  having- 
disturbed  3'ou,  when  you  know  the  im- 
portance of  my  business." 

"Speak,  then,  I  am  attentive." 

"It  concerns  nothing-  less,"  said  D'Ar- 
tag-nan, lowering-  his  voice,  "than  the 
honor,  j^erhaps  the   life,  of  the  queen." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  "  asked  M.  de 
Treville,  glancing-  round  to  see  if  they 
were  alone,  and  then  fixing-  his  interrog-- 
ative  look  upon  D'  Artag-nan. 

"'I  say,  monsieur,  that  chance  has 
rendered  me  master  of  a  secret — " 

"  Which  you  will  keep,  I  hope,  j^oung- 
man,  sacred  as  your  life." 

"But  which  I  must  impart  to  you,  mon- 
sieur, for  you  alone  can  assist  me  in  the 
mission  I  have  just  received  from  her 
majesty." 

"Is  this  secret  your  own  ?  " 

"No,  monsieur,  it  is  her  majesty's." 

"Are  you  authorized  by  her  majesty  to 
communicate  it  to  me  ?  " 

"No,  monsieur,  for,  on  the  contrary,  I 
am  desired  to  preserve  the  profoundest 
mystery." 

"Why,  then,  are  3'ou  about  to  betray 
it  with  respect  to  me  ?  " 

"  Because,  as  I  said,  without  you  I  can 
do  nothing-,  and  I  was  afraid  that  you 
would  refuse  me  the  favor  I  am  come  to 
ask,  if  you  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
object  for  which  I  requested  it  of  3'ou." 

"  Keep  your  secret,  young-  man,  and  tell 
me  what  you  wish." 

*'\  wish  3''0u  to  obtain  for  me,  from  M. 
Descssarts,  leave  of  absence  for  a  fort- 
night."  "When  ?  " 

"This  very  night." 

"You  are  leaving  Paris?  " 

"I  am  going  on  a  mission." 

"May  you  tell  me  whithei-?" 

"To  London." 

"Has  any  oiKi  an  inlc-rcst  in  preventing 
your  arriving  there  ?  " 

"The  cardinal,  I  believe,  would  give 
anything  in  the  world  to  prevent  my  suc- 
cess." 


"  And  are  you  going  alone  ?  "" 

"  I  am  going  alone." 

"  In  that  case  j^ou  will  not  get  beyond 
Bond}^ ;  I  tell  you  so,  by  the  word  of  De 
Treviile." 

"  How  so,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  You  will  be  assassinated." 

"  And  I  shall  die  in  the  performance  of 
my  duty." 

"  Yes,  but  please  to  recollect  your  mis- 
sion will  not  be  accomplished." 

"  That  is  true  !  "  replied  D'Artagnan. 

"You  may  take  my  word,"  continued 
Treville,  "in  enterprises  of  this  kind,  in 
order  that  one  may  arrive,  four  must  set 
out." 

"Ah!  you  are  right,  monsieur,"  said 
D'Artagnan  ;  "  but  you  know  Athos,  Por- 
thos,  and  Aramis,  and  you  know  if  I  can 
dispose  of  them." 

"Without  confiding  to  them  the  secret 
which  I  was  not  willing  to  know  ?  " 

'/  We  are  sworn,  once  forever,  implicit 
confidence  and  devotedness  against  all 
proof ;  besides,  you  can  tell  them  that 
you  have  full  confidence  in  me,  and  they 
will  not  be  more  incredulous  than  you." 

"  I  can  send  to  each  of  them  leave  of 
absence  for  a  fortnight,  that  is  all :  Athos, 
whose  wound  still  gives  him  inconvenience, 
to  go  to  the  waters  of  Forges ;  to  Porthos 
and  Aramis  to  accompany  their  friend, 
whom  they  are  not  willing  to  abandon  in 
such  a  painful  position.  The  sending  of 
their  leave  of  absence  will  be  proof  enough 
that  I  authorize  their  voyage." 

"Thanks,  monsieur  !  you  are  a  hundred 
times  kind  ! " 

"  Begone  then,  find  them  instantly,  and 
let  all  be  done  to-night.  Ha  !  but  first 
write  your  request  to  M.  Desessarts. 
You,  perhaps,  had  a  spy  at  your  heels, 
and  your  visit,  if  it  should  ever  be  known 
to  the  cardinal,  will  be  thus  legitimated." 

D'Artagnan  drew  up  his  request,  and 
M.  de  Ti-eville,  on  receiving  it,  assured 
him  that  by  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
tlie  four  leaves  of  absence  should  be  at  the 
respective  domicile's  of  the  travellers. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  send  mine  to 
Athos's  residence.  I  should  dread  some 
disagreeable  encounter  if  I  were  to  go 
lionie." 
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/'I  will.  Adieu  !  and  a  prosperous  V03'- 
ag-e  !  Apropos  !  "  said  M.  de  Treville,  call- 
ing" hiiii  back. 

D'Artag"nan  returned. 

"  Have  you  any  money  ?  " 

D'Artag-nan  tapped  the  bag  he  had  in 
his  pocket. 

"  Enough  ?  "asked  M.  de  Treville. 

"  Three  hundred  pistoles." 

"  Oh  !  plenty  ;  that  would  carry  j^ou  to 
the  end  of  the  world  :  beg-one  then." 

D'Artag-nan  bowed  to  M.  de  Treville, 
who  held  out  his  hand  to  him ;  D'Artag- 
nan  pressed  it  with  a  respect  mixed  with 
g-ratitude.  Since  his  first  arrival  at 
Paris,  he  had  had  constant  occasion  to 
honor  this  excellent  man,  whom  he  had 
always  found  worthy,  loyal  and  g-reat. 

His  first  visit  was  for  Aramis,  at  whose 
residence  he  had  not  been  since  the  famous 
evening-  on  which  he  had  followed  Mad- 
ame Bonacieux.  Still  further,  he  had  seen 
the  young-  musketeer  but  seldom,  but 
every  time  he  had  seen  him  he  had  re- 
marked a  deep  sadness  imprinted  on  his 
countenance. 

He  found  Aramis  this  evening-,  sitting- 
up,  but  melancholy  and  thoug-htful ; 
D'Artagnan  risked  a  question  or  two 
about  this  prolonged  melancholy ;  Aramis 
pleaded  as  his  excuse  a  commentary  upon 
the  eighteenth  chapter  of  St.  Augustin, 
that  he  was  forced  to  write  in  Latin,  for 
the  following  week,  and  which  preoccupied 
him  a  g-pod  deal. 

After  the  two  friends  had  been  chatting 
a  few  instants,  a  servant  from  M.  de  Tre- 
ville entered,  bring-ing-  a  sealed  packet. 

''What  is  that  ?  "  asked  Aramis. 

''  The  leave  of  absence  monsieur  lias 
asked  for,"  replied  the  lackey. 

"Foi-  me  !  I  have  asked  for  no  U'ave  of 
absence ! ' ' 

"Hold  your  tong-ue,  and  take  it,"  said 
D'A  i-tagnan.  "  And  you,  my  friend,  tliere 
is  adenii-pistole  for  your  trouble  ;  you  will 
tell  M.  de  Treville  that  M.  Aramis  is  very 
nmch  obliged  to  him.  Go."  The  lackey 
bowed  to  tlie  gr-ound  and  (lepart(Hl. 

"What  does  all  lliis  mean?''  asl<ed 
Ai'umis. 

**  PaoU  up  all  \du  waul  for  a  journ(\>'  of 
a  foi'1  nii;lit ,  and  follow  nu'." 


"  But  I  cannot  leave  Paris,  just  now, 
without  knowing — " 

Aramis  stopj)ed. 

"What  is  become  of  her?  I  suppose 
you  mean — "  continued  D'Artagnan. 

"  Become  of  whom  ?"  replied  Aramis. 

"  The  lady  who  was  here,  the  lady  of 
the  embroidered  handkerchief." 

"Who  told  you  there  was  a  lady  here  ?" 
replied  Aramis,  becoming-  as  pale  as  death. 

"I  saw  her." 

''And  you  know  who  she  is  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  think  I  can  g-ive  a  pretty  g-ood 
g-uess,  at  least." 

"Then,"  said  Aramis,  "since  you  ap- 
pear to  know  so  many  things,  can  you 
tell  me  what  is  become  of  that  lady." 

"  I  presume  that  she  is  gone  back  to 
Tours." 

"  To  Tours  ?  3'es,  that  may  be ;  j'ou 
evidently  know  her.  But  why  did  she 
return  to  Tours  without  telling-  me  any- 
thing about  it  ?  " 

"  Because  she  was  in  fear  of  being- 
arrested." 

"Why  did  she  not  write  to  me  then  ?  " 

"Because  she  was  afraid  of  compromis- 
ing- you." 

"  D'Artagnan,  you  restore  me  to  life  !  " 
cried  Aramis.  "  I  fancied  myself  despised, 
betrayed.  I  was  so  delighted  to  see  her 
ag-ain !  I  could  not  have  believed  she 
would  risk  her  liberty  for  me,  and  yet 
for  what  other  cause  could  she  have  re- 
turned to  Paris?" 

"  For  the  cause  Avhich,  to-day,  carries 
us  to  Eng-land." 

"And  what  is  this  cause  ?'"  demanded 
Aramis. 

"Oh  !  you'll  know  it  some  day,  Aramis; 
but,  at  present,  I  must  beg-  leave  to  inii- 
tnite  the  disci'etion  of  the  doctor's  ufece." 

Aramis  smiled,  as  he  remembenHl  the 
tale  he  had  i-elated  to  liis  friends  on  a 
certain  evening. 

"Well,  tluMi,  since  she  has  left  Pai'is, 
and  you  are  sure  of  it,  D'Artagnan.  iu)th- 
ing  prevents  nu*,  and  I  am  ready  I0  follow 
you.     You  say  \V(^  are  going — " 

"  To  Athos's  residence,  now,  and  if  you 
will  come  thither,  I  beg  you  to  make 
haste,  for  we  have  lost  mucli  time  al- 
T-eady.     Apropos,  inform   l^a/.in." 
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"Will  Bazin  g-o  with  us?''  asked  Ara- 

mis. 

"  Perhaps  so.  At  all  events,  it  is  best 
that  he  should  follow  us  to  Athos's." 

Aramis  called  Bazin,  and  after  having 
ordered  him  to  join  them  at  Athos's  resi- 
dence :  ''Let  us  go,  then,"  said  he,  tak- 
ing his  cloak,  sw^ord,  and  three  pistols, 
opening  uselessly  two  or  three  drawers  to 
see  if  he  could  not  find  some  stray  coin  or 
other.  When  well  assured  this  search  was 
superfluous,  he  followed  D'Artagnan,  won- 
dering to  himself  how  this  young  guards- 
man should  know  so  well  who  the  ladj^ 
was  to  whom  he  had  given  hospitality, 
and  that  he  should  know  better  than  he 
did  wiiat  was  become  of  her. 

Only,  as  they  went  out,  Aramis  placed 
his  hand  upon  the  arm  of  D'Artagnan, 
and  looking  at  him  earnestly — 

"You  have  not  spoken  of  this  lady?  " 
said  he. 

"To  nobody  in  the  world." 

"  Not  even  to  Athos  or  Porthos  ?  " 

"I  have  not  breathed  a  syllable  to 
them." 

"That's  well  !" 

And,  at  ease  on  this  important  point, 
Aramis  continued  his  road  with  D'Artag- 
nan, and  both  soon  arrived  at  Athos's 
dwelling. 

They  found  him  holding  his  leave  of 
absence  in  one  hand,  and  M.  de  Treville's 
note  in  the  other. 

"  Can  you  explain  to  me  what  this  leave 
of  absence  and  this  letter  which  I  have 
just  received  means  ?  "  said  the  astonished 
Athos— "  'My  dear  Athos,  I  wish,  as  your 
health  absolutely  requires  it,  that  3'ou 
should  rest  for  a  fortniglit.  Go,  th(!n, 
and  take  the  waters  of  Forges,  or  any 
that  may  be  moi-e  agreeable  to  you,  and 
re-(!stablish  yourself  as  (luickly  as  possible. 
— Your  affectionate  de  Treville.'  " 

"  Well ;  this  l(;ave  of  absence  and  that 
letter  mean  that  you  must  follow  me, 
Athos." 

"  To  the  waters  of  the  Forges  ?  " 
"There  or  elsewhere." 
"  In  the  king's  serv'ice  ?  " 
"Either  the  king's  or  the;  ([uecn's  ;  arc 
we  not  their  majesties'  servants  ?  " 
At  that-  niouicnt  Porthos  entered. 


"Pardieu!  "  said  he  ;  "  here  is  a  strange 
thing  has  happened  !  Since  when,  I  won- 
der, in  the  musketeers,  did  they  grant 
men  leave  of  absence  without  its  being 
asked  for?  " 

"  Since,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "they  have 
friends  who  ask  it  for  them." 

"Ah,  ah!"  said  Porthos,  "it  appears 
there's  something  fresh  afoot  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we  are  going — "said  Aramis. 

"Going  !  to  what  country  ?  "  demanded 
Porthos. 

''Ma  foi  !  I  don't  know  much  a'bout  it," 
said  Athos;  "ask  D'Artagnan  here." 

"To  London,  gentlemen,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

"To  London!"  cried  Porthos;  "and 
what  the  devil  are  we  going  to  do  in  Lon- 
don?" 

"  That  is  what  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
tell  you,  gentlemen ;  you  must  trust  to 
me." 

"  But,  in  order  to  go  to  London,  a  man 
should  have  some  money ;  and  I  have 
none." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Aramis. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Porthos. 

"Well,  I  have,"  added  D'Artagnan, 
pulling  out  his  treasure  from  his  pocket, 
and  placing  it  on  the  table.  "  There  are 
in  this  bag  three  hundred  pistoles.  Let 
each  take  seventy-five,  wiiich  will  be  quite 
enough  to  take  us  to  London  and  back. 
Besides,  we  may  be  sure  that  all  of  us  will 
not  arrive  at  London." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Because,  according  to  all  probability, 
some  of  us  will  be  left  on  the  road." 

"What  is  this,  then,  a  campaign  upon 
which  we  are  entering  ?  ' ' 

"  And  a  most  dangerous  one.  I  give 
you  fair  notice." 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  but  if  we  do  risk  being  killed," 
said  Porthos,  "at  least  I  should  like  to 
know  what  for." 

"You  would  be  all  tlu>  wiser!"  said 
Athos. 

"And  yet,"  said  Aramis,  "I  am  some- 
what of  Porthos's  opinion." 

"Is  th<^  king  accustomed  to  give  you 
such  i-easons?  No.  lie  says  to  you,  very 
simply  :  '  (T<'n1  lenieu,  there  is  fighting  go- 
'WMT  on  in  GascouN'  or  in  Flanders;  go  and 
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tlg'ht;'  and  you  g-o  there.  Why?  You 
need  g-ive  yourselves  no  uneasiness  about 
that." 

"  D'Artag-nan  is  right,"  said  Athos; 
•  •  here  are  our  three  leaves  of  absence, 
which  came  from  M.  de  Treville ;  and  here 
are  three  hundred  pistoles,  which  came 
from  I  don't  know  where.  So  let  us  g-o 
and  g-et  killed  where  we  are  told  to  g-o. 
Is  life  worth  the  trouble  of  so  many  ques- 
tions ?  D' Artag-nan,  I  am  ready  to  follow 
3'ou." 

"^And  I,"  said  Porthos. 

''And  I,  also,"  said  Aramis.  "And, 
indeed,  I  am  not  sorry  to  quit  Paris ;  I 
stood  in  need  of  a  little  distraction." 

"Well  you  will  have  distractions  enoug-h, 
g-entlemen,  be  assured,"  said  D'Artag'nan. 

"  And,  now,  when  are  we  to  g-o  ?  "  asked 
Athos. 

"Immediately,"  replied  D'Artag'nan; 
"we  have  not  a  minute  to  lose." 

"  Hola  !  Grimaud,  Planchet,  Mousque- 
ton,  Bazin  !  "  cried  the  four  young-  men, 
calling  their  lackeys,  "  clean  my  boots, 
and  fetch  the  horses  from  the  hotel." 

Each  musketeer  was  accustomed  to  leave 
at  the  g-eneral  hotel,  as  at  a  barrack,  his 
own  horse  and  that  of  his  lackey. 

Planchet,  Grimaud,  Mousqueton,  and 
Bazin  set  off  at  full  speed. 

"Now  let  us  lay  down  the  j^lan  of  the 
campaign,"  said  Porthos.  "Where  do  we 
g-o  first?" 

"To  Calais,"  said  D'Artagnan;  "that 
is  the  most  direct  line  to  London." 

"Well,"  said  Porthos,  "this  is  my  ad- 
vice— " 

"Speak— what  is  it?" 

"  Four  men  traveling  together  would 
be  suspicious  ;  D'Artagnan  will  give  each 
of  us  his  instructions  ;  I  will  go  by  the 
way  of  Boulogne,  to  clear  the  way  ;  Athos 
will  s(;t  out  two  hours  after,  by  that  of 
Amiens;  Aramis  will  follow  us  by  that  of 
Noyou  ;  as  to  D'Artagnan,  he  will  go  by 
what  route  h.5  thinks  best,  in  Planchet's 
clothes,  while  Planchet  will  follow  us 
lik(^  D'Artagnan,  in  the  uniform  of  the 
guards." 

"  (leiitlemcn,"  said  Atlios,  "  my  opinion 
is  that  it  is  not  proper  to  allow  lackeys  to 
have  anything  to  do  in  such  an  affair :  a 


secret  may,  by  chance,  be  betrayed  by 
gentlemen ;  but  it  is  almost  always  sold 
by  lackej'S." 

"  Porthos's  plan  appears  to  me  to  be 
impracticable,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "inas- 
much as  I  am  myself  ignorant  of  what 
instructions  I  can  give  you.  I  am  the 
bearer  of  a  letter,  that  is  all.  I  have  not, 
and  I  cannot  make  three  copies  of  that 
letter,  because  it  is  sealed  :  we  must  then, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  travel  in  compan3^ 
This  letter  is  here,  in  this  pocket;  "  and 
he  pointed  to  the  pocket  which  contained 
the  letter.  "  If  I  should  be  killed,  one  of 
you  must  take  it,  and  pursue  the  route ; 
if  he  be  killed,  it  will  be  another's  turn, 
and  so  on ;  provided  a  single  one  arrives, 
that  is  all  that  is  required." 

"Bravo,  D'Artagnan!  your  opinion  is 
mine,"  cried  Athos.  "Besides,  we  must 
be  consistent ;  I  am  going  to  take  the 
waters,  you  will  accompan^^  me ;  instead 
of  taking  the  waters  of  Forges,  I  go  and 
take  sea  waters ;  I  am  free  to  do  so.  If 
any  one  wishes  to  stop  us,  I  will  show  M. 
de  Treville's  letter,  and  you  will  show 
your  leaves  of  absence  ;  if  we  are  attacked, 
we  will  defend  ourselves ;  if  we  are  tried, 
we  will  stoutlj'-  maintain  that  we  were 
only  anxious  to  dip  ourselves  a  certain 
number  of  times  in  the  sea.  They  would 
have  an  easy  bargain  of  four  isolated  men  ; 
whereas  four  men  together  make  a  troop. 
We  will  arm  our  fom*  lackeys  with  pistols 
and  musketoons ;  if  they  send  an  army  out 
against  us,  we  will  give  battle,  and  the 
survivor,  as  D'Artagnan  says,  will  cai-ry 
the  letter." 

"  Well  said,'"  cried  Aramis  :  "  you  don't 
often  speak,  Athos :  but  when  you  do 
speak,  it  is  like  Saint  John  of  the  Golden 
Mouth.  I  agree  to  Athos's  plan.  And 
you,  Poi-thos?" 

"I  agree  to  it,  too,"  said  Poi-thos,  "if 
D'Artagnan  a  improves  of  it.  D'AiMagnan 
being  b(»arer  of  the  lettei',  is  naturally.the 
head  of  the  enterprise  ;  let  him  decide,  and 
we  will  execute." 

"Well  !  "  said  D'Artagnan  :  '•  T  d.Mide 
that  we  slioidd  adojit  Athos's  plan.  an»l 
tliat  we  set  olV  in  half  an  hour." 

"Agreed!"  shouted  tlie  three  mus- 
keteers in  chorus. 
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And  ever3^  one,  stretching"  out  his  hand 
to  the  bag",  tool^  his  seventy -five  pistoles, 
and  made  his  preparations  to  set  out  at 
the  time  appointed. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  JOURNEY. 

At  two  o'cloclv  in  the  morning,  our  four 
adventurers  left  Paris  by  the  barrier  St. 
Denis;  as  long  as  it  was  dark  fhey  re- 
mained silent ;  in  sjDite  of  themselves  they 
felt  the  influence  of  the  obscurity,  and 
apprehended  ambushes  everywhere. 

With  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  their 
tongues  became  loosened  ;  with  day  their 
gayety  revived  ;  it  was  lil^e  the  eve  of  a 
battle,  the  heart  beat,  the  eyes  laughed, 
and  they  felt  that  the  life  they  were  per- 
haps going  to  lose,  was,  after  all,  worth 
something. 

Besides,  the  appearance  of  the  caravan 
was  formidable ;  the  black  horses  of  tlie 
musketeers,  their  martial  carriage,  with 
the  squadron-like  step  of  these  noble  com- 
panions of  the  soldier,  would  have  betrayed 
the  most  strict  incognito.  The  laclveys 
followed,  armed  to  the  teeth. 

All  went  well  till  they  arrived  at  Chan- 
tilly,  which  place  they  reached  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  stood 
in  need  of  breakfast ;  and  alighted  at  the 
door  of  an  auberge,  recommended  by  a 
sign  representing  St.  Martin  giving  half 
his  cloak  to  a  poor  man.  They  ordered 
the  lackeys  not  to  unsaddle  the  horses, 
and  to  hold  tliemselves  in  readiness  to  set 
off  again  immediately. 

They  entered  the  common  room  and 
placed  themselves  at  table.  A  gentleman 
who  had  just  ai"rived  by  the  route  of  Dam- 
martin  was  seated  at  the  same  table  and 
was  taking  liis  breakfast.  He  opened  the 
conversation  by  talking  of  rain  and  fine 
weather ;  the  travelers  replied,  he  drank 
to  their  good  health,  and  the  travelers  re- 
turm^d  liis  politcmess. 

But  at  the  moment  Mousqueton  came 
to  announce  tliat  the  horses  were  ready, 
and  they  were  rising  from  table,  the 
stranger  proposed  to  Porthosto  drink  tlic 
h(!alth  of  the  cai'dinal.  Porthos  replied 
that  he  asked  no  better,  if  the  stranger, 
ill     his   1\irn,  would    (1r"ink    lh(^    hrallh   of 


the  king.  The  stranger  cried  that  he 
acknowledged  no  other  king  but  his 
eminence.  Porthos  told  him  he  was 
drunk,  and  tlie  stranger  drew  his  sword. 

"  You  have  committed  a  piece  of  folly," 
said  Athos,  "  but  it  can't  be  helped ;  there 
is  no  drawing  back ;  kill  the  fellow  and 
rejoin  us  as  soon  as  you  can." 

And  all  three  mounted  their  horses,  and 
set  out  at  a  good  pace,  while  Porthos  was 
promising  his  adversary  to  perforate  him 
with  all  the  thrusts  known  in  the  fencing 
schools. 

''There  goes  one  !  "  cried  Athos,  at  the 
end  of  five  hundred  paces. 

"But  why  did  that  man  attack  Por- 
thos, rather  than  any  other  of  us  ?  "  asked 
Aramis. 

"Because  Porthos  talking  louder  than 
the  rest,  he  took  him  for  the  leader  of  the 
party,"  said  Artagnan. 

"  I  always  said  that  this  cadet  from 
Gascony  was  a  well  of  wisdom,"  mur- 
mured Athos. 

And  the  travelers  continued  their  route. 

At  Beauvais  they  stopped  two  hours,  as 
well  to  breathe  their  horses  a  little,  as  to 
wait  for  Porthos.  At  the  end  of  the  two 
hours,  as  Porthos  did  not  come,  and  as 
they  heard  no  news  of  him,  they  resumed 
their  journey. 

At  a  leag'ue  from  Beauvais,  where  the 
road  was  confined  between  two  high  banks 
they  fell  in  with  eight  or  ten  men  Avho, 
taking  advantage  of  the  road  being  un- 
paved  in  this  spot,  appeared  to  be  em- 
ployed in  digging  holes  and  filling  up  the 
ruts  with  mud. 

Aramis,  not  liking  to  soil  his  boots  with 
this  artificial  mortar,  apostrophized  them 
rather  sharply.  Athos  wished  to  restrain 
him,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  laborers  be- 
gan to  jeer  the  travelers,  and  by  their  in- 
solence disturbed  the  equanimity  even  of 
the  cool  Athos,  who  urged  on  his  horse 
against  one  of  them. 

The-men  all  immediately  drew  back  to 
the  ditch,  from  which  (>ach  took  a  con- 
cealed musket ;  the  result  was  that  our 
scivcin  traveller's  were  outnumbered  in 
weapons.  Aramis  received  a  ball,  which 
passed  through  his  shoulder,  and  Mousque- 
ton another  ball  which  lodgtul  in  the  fleshy 
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part  which  prolong's  the  lower  portion  of 
the  loins.  Mousqueton  alone  fell  from  his 
liorse,  not  because  he  was  severelj^  wound- 
ed, hut  from  not  being-  able  to  see  the 
wound,  he  judged  it  to  be  more  serious 
than  it  reallj^  was. 

''It  is  an  ambuscade  I  "  shouted  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  "don't  waste  a  charge !  for- 
ward !  " 

Aramis,  wounded  as  he  was,  seized  the 
mane  of  his  horse,  which  carried  him  on 
with  the  others.  Mousqueton's  horse  re- 
joined them,  and  g-alloped  by  the  side  of 
his  companions. 

"That  will  serve  us  for  a  relay,"  said 
Athos. 

"  I  would  rather  have  had  a  hat,"  said 
D'Artag"nan,  "  mine  was  carried  away  by 
a  ball.  By  mj  faith,  it  is  Yery  fortxinate 
that  the  letter  was  not  in  it." 

''Well,  but  they'll  kill  poor  Porthos, 
when  he  comes  up,"  said  Aramis. 

"  If  Porthos  were  on  his  legs,  he  would 
have  rejoined  us  by  this  time,"  said 
Athos,  "my  opinion  is  that  when  they 
came  to  the  point,  the  drunken  man 
proved  to  be  sober  enoug-h." 

They  continued  at  their  best  speed  for 
two  hours,  although  the  horses  were  so 
fatigued,  that  it  was  to  be  feared  they 
would  soon  dechne  the  service. 

The  travelers  had  chosen  cross-roads, 
in  the  hope  that  they  mig-ht  meet  with 
less  interruption  ;  but  at  Crevecoeur,  Ara- 
mis declared  he  could  proceed  no  further. 
In  fact,  it  required  all  the  courag-e  which 
he  concealed  beneath  his  elog-ant  form  and 
polished  manners  to  bear  him  so  far.  He 
every  minute  grew  more  pale,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  support  him  on  his  horse. 
They  lifted  him  olF,  at  the  door  of  a 
cabaret,  left  Bazin  with  liiiii.  w  ho  besides, 
in  a  skirmish,  was  more  ('mliarrassiug 
than  useful,  and  sot  forward  again  in  Iho 
hope  of  sleeping-  at  Amiens. 

"Morbleu!"  said  Athos,  as  soon  as 
they  were  again  in  motion,  "reduced  to 
two  mast(^rs  and  Grimaud  and  Plani'liet ! 
Morbleu!  I  won't  b(>  Iheii*  dupe,  I  will 
answer  for  it;  I  will  neither  open  my 
mouth  nor  draw,  my  sword  between  tliis 
and  Calais.     I  swear  by — " 

"Don't  waste  time  in  swearing,"  said 


D' Artag-nan,  "  let  us  gallop,  if  our  horses 
will  consent  to  it." 

And  the  travelers  buried  their  rowels  in 
their  horses'  flanks,  who,  thus  vigorously 
stimulated,  recovered  their  energies.  They 
arrived  at  Amiens  at  midnight,  and  alight- 
ed at  the  auberge  of  the  Lis  d'Or. 

The  host  had  the  appearance  of  as  hon- 
est a  man  as  any  on  earth ;  he  received 
the  travelers  with  his  candlestick  in  one 
hand  and  his  cotton  night-cap  in  the  other: 
he  wished  to  lodge  the  two  travelers  each 
in  a  charming  chamber,  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, these  charming  chambers  were  at  the 
opposite  extremities  of  the  hotel,  and 
D'Artagnan  and  Athos  declined  them. 
The  host  replied  that  he  had  no  other 
worthy  of  their  excellencies;  but  his 
guests  declared  they  would  sleep  in  the 
common  chamber,  each  upon  a  mattress, 
which  might  be  thrown  upon  the  ground. 
The  host  insisted,  but  the  travelers  were 
firm,  and  he  was  obliged  to  comply  with 
their  wishes. 

They  had  just  prepared  their  beds  and 
barricaded  their  door  within,  when  some- 
one knocked  at  the  yard-shutter;  they 
demanded  who  was  there^  and,  upon  rec- 
ognizing the  voices  of  their  lackeys, 
opened  the  shutter. 

In  fact,  it  was  Planchet  and  Grimaud. 

"  Grimaud  can  take  care  of  the  horses," 
said  Planchet ;  "  if  jow  are  Avilling,  gen- 
tlemen, I  will  sleep  across  your  doorway, 
and  3'ou  will  then  be  certain  that  nobody 
can  come  to  you." 

"And  what  will  you  shn'p  upon?  "  said 
D'Artagnan. 

"Here  is  my  bed,"  replied  Planchet, 
producing  a  bundle  of  straw. 

"Come  then,"  said  D'Artagnan.  "you 
are  right,  mine  host's  face  does  not  please 
me  at  all,  it  is  too  civil  by  half." 

"Nor  me  neitluu-,"  said  Athos. 

riaiuhct  got  np  tluough  t]u>  window, 
and  installed  himseH"  aei-oss  tlu>  (loorw;iy, 
while  Grimaud  went  and  shut  liiniself  up 
in  the  stable,  undertaking  tliat.  l\\  live 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  and  llic  fonr 
horses  should  b(»  ready. 

The  night  passed  olf  quietly  enough,  it 
is  tiru«> ;  till  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  somebody  endeavored  to  open 
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the  door,  but  as  Planchet  awoke  in  an 
instant,  and  cried,  ''Who  is  there?  "  this 
same  somebody  replied  that  he  was  mis- 
taken, and  went  away. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  there 
was  a  terrible  riot  in  the  stables.  Grimaud 
had  tried  to  waken  the  stable-boys,  and 
the  stable-boys  had  set  upon  him  and 
beaten  him.  When  they  opened  the  win- 
dow they  saw  the  poor  lad  lying-  senseless, 
with  his  head  split  by  a  blow  with  a  fork- 
handle. 

Planchet  went  down  into  the  yard  and 
proceeded  to  saddle  the  horses.  But  the 
horses  were  all  knocked  up.  Mousque- 
ton's  horse,  which  had  traveled  for  five 
or  six  hours  without  a  rider  the  day  be- 
fore, alone  might  have  been  able  to  pur- 
sue the  journej" ;  but,  by  an  inconceivable 
error,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  who  had  been 
sent  for,  as  it  appeared,  to  bleed  one  of 
the  host's  horses,  had  bled  Mousqueton's. 

This  began  to  be  annoying.  All  these 
successive  accidents  were,  perhaps,  the 
result  of  chance ;  but  they  might,  quite  as 
probably,  be  the  fruits  of  a  plot.  Athos 
and  D' Artagnan  went  out,  while  Planchet 
was  sent  to  inquire  if  then;  were  not  three 
horses  to  be  sold  in  the  neighborhood.  At 
the  door  stood  two  horses,  fresh,  strong, 
and  fully  equipped.  These  would  just 
liave  suited  them.  He  asked  where  the 
masters  of  them  were,  and  was  informed 
that  they  had  passed  the  night  in  the 
auberge,  and  were  then  settling  with  the 
master. 

Athos  went  down  to  pay  the  reckoning, 
while  D'Artagnan  and  Planchet  stood  at 
the  stre(!t  door.  The  host  was  in  a  lower 
and  back  chamber,  to  which  Athos  was 
requested  to  go. 

Athos  entered  without  the  least  mis- 
trust, and  took  out  two  pistoles  to  pay  the 
bill.  The  host  was  alone,  seated  before 
his  desk,  on(!  of  the;  drawf^rs  of  wliich  was 
partly  open.  He;  took  the  money  which 
Athos  otfenHl  to  him,  and,  after  turning 
it  over  and  over  in  his  hands,  suddenly 
cried  out  that  it  was  bad,  and  that  Ik; 
would  have  him  and  Ids  companions  ar- 
r(\sl('d  as  coiners. 

"  You  scoundrel  !  "  cr-icd  Athos,  stc^)- 
ping  1  oward  him,  "  I'll  cut  your  (^ai's  olf  !" 


But  the  host  stooped,  took  two  pistols 
from  the  half-open  drawer,  pointed  them 
at  Athos,  and  called  aloud  for  help. 

At  the  same  instant,  four  men,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  entered  by  lateral  doors,  and 
rushed  upon  Athos. 

''I  am  taken  !  "  shouted  Athos,  with  all 
the  power  of  his  lungs;  "go  on,  D'Artag- 
nan !  spur,  spur  !  "  and  he  fired  two  pis- 
tols. 

D'Artagnan  and  Planchet  did  not  re- 
quire twice  bidding  :  they  unfastened  the 
two  horses  that  were  waiting  at  the  door, 
leaped  upon  them,  buried  their  spurs  in 
their  sides,  and  set  off  at  full  gallop. 

"Do  you  know  what  has  become  of 
Athos?  "  asked  D'Artagnan  of  Planchet, 
as  they  galloped  on. 

"Ah,  monsievir,"  said  Planchet,  "  I  saw 
one  fall  at  each  of  his  shots,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  me,  through  the  glass  door, 
to  be  fighting  with  his  sword  with  the 
others." 

"Brave  Athos!"  murmured  D'Artag- 
nan ;  ' '  and  to  think  that  we  are  compelled 
to  leave  him,  while  the  same  fate  awaits 
us,  perhaps,  two  paces  hence  !  Forward, 
Planchet,  forward  !  you  are  a  brave  fel- 
low ! " 

"Did  not  I  tell  you,  monsieur,"  replied 
Planchet,  "  that  we  Picards  are  found  out 
by  being  used  ?  Besides,  I  am  in  my  own 
country  here,  and  that  puts  me  on  my 
mettle  ! " 

And  both,  with  free  use  of  the  spur,  ar- 
rived at  St.  Omer  without  drawing  bit. 
At  St.  Omer  they  breathed  their  horses 
with  their  bridles  passed  under  their  arms, 
for  fear  of  accident,  and  ate  a  morsel  in 
their  hands,  standing  in  the  road,  after 
which  they  departed  again. 

At  a  hundred  paces  from  the  gates  of 
Calais,  D'Artagnan's  horse  sank  under 
him,  and  could  not  by  any  means  be  got 
up  again,  the  blood  flowing  from  both  his 
eyes  and  his  nose.  There  still  remained 
Planchet's  horse,  but,  after  he  stopped,  he 
remained  quite  still,  and  could  not  be  urged 
to  m()V(!  a  step. 

Fortunat(>ly,  as  we  hav(^  said,  they  wei-e 
within  a  Imndred  paces  of  the  city;  they 
left,  their  two  nags  upon  the  high  road, 
and  ran  toward  tlie  port.    Planchet  called 
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his  master's  attention  to  a  gentleman  wlio 
liad  just  arrived  witli  his  lackey,  and  pre- 
ceded them  by  about  fifty  paces. 

They  made  all  speed  to  come  up  to  this 
gentleman,  who  appeared  to  be  in  g-reat 
liaste.  His  boots  were  covered  with  dust, 
and  he  inquired  if  he  could  not  instantly 
cross  over  to  Eng-land. 

•'jSTothing-  would  be  more  easy/'  said 

ilie  captain  of  a  vessel  ready  to  set  sail; 

•  but  this  morning"  an  order  arrived  that 

10  one  should  be  allowed  to  cross  without 

ixpress  permission  from  the  cardinal." 

"^I  have  that  permission,"  said  the  g'en- 
1  leman,  drawing"  a  pajtcrfi-om  his  pocket ; 
••  here  it  is." 

"Have  it  examined  by  the  governor  of 
1  he  port,"  said  the  captain,  "  andg-iveme 
tiie  preference." 

"Where  shall  I  find  the  governor  ?  " 

"At  his  country-house." 

"  Where  is  that  situated  ?  " 

"  At  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  cit^'. 
Ijook,  3^ou  may  see  it  from  here — at  the 
foot  of  that  little  hill,  that  slated  roof," 

"Very  well,"  said  the  g-entleman. 

And,  with  his  lackey,  he  took  the  road 
to  the  governor's  country-house. 

D'Artagnan  and  Planchet  followed  the 
gentleman  at  a  distance,  not  to  be  noticed  ; 
but  when  he  was  out  of  the  city,  D'Artag-- 
nan  quickly  came  up  with  him,  just  as  he 
was  entering"  a  little  wood. 

"Monsieur,"  said  D'Artag-nan ;  "you 
appear  to  be  in  g"reat  haste?  " 

"  No  one  can  be  more  so,  monsieur." 

"I  am  sorry  for  that,"  said  D'Artag"- 
nan  ;  "  for,  as  I  am  in  great  haste  likewise, 
I  wished  to  beg  you  to  render  me  a  ser- 
vieo." "  What  service?  " 

"To  let  me  go  first." 

"That's  impossible,"  said  the  gentle- 
man; "I  have:  traveled  sixty  leagues  in 
for-ty-foui"  lioiii's,  and  by  to-morrow,  at 
mid(biy,  I  must  br  in  London.'' 

"I  lia,v(^  p('rr()i"med  Ihrsame  distance  in 
toit\-  lioui's.  and  In'  to-nioiTow,  at  ten 
o'clociv  in  tlie  morning,  1  nuisl  be  in  Tjon- 
don." 

"Very  sorry,  monsieur;  but  1  was  here 
lirst  and  will  not  go  second." 

"I  am  sorry  too,  monsieur;  l)ut  I  ai"- 
rived  second,  and  will  go  lb"sl." 


'•  The  king's  service  I  "  said  the  gentle- 
man. 

'•  My  own  service  !  "  said  D'Artagnan. 
"  But  this  is  a  needless  quarrel  you  are 
fastening  upon  me,  as  I  think." 

"  Parbleu !  what  do  you  desire  it  to 
be?" 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Would  you  like  to  know  ?  " 

"Certainly." 

"  Well,  then,  I  want  that  order  of  which 
you  are  the  bearer,  seeing  that  I  have 
not  one  of  my  own,  and  must  have  one." 

"You  are  joking,  I  presume." 

"I  seldom  joke." 

"  Let  me  pass!" 

"You  shall  not  pass." 

"  My  brave  young  man,  I  will  blow  out 
your  brains.  '  Hola,  Lubin  !  my  pistols  !  " 

"Planchet,"  called  out  D'Artagnan, 
"take  care  of  the  lackey;  I  will  manage 
the  master." 

Planchet,  emboldened  b^-  the  first 
exploit,  sprang  upon  Lubin,  and,  being 
strong  and  vigorous,  he  soon  got  him  on 
the  broad  of  his  back,  and  placed  his  knee 
upon  his  breast. 

"  Go  on  with  your  affair,  monsieur," 
cried  Planchet ;  "I  have  finished  mine." 

Seeing  this  the  gentleman  drew  his 
sword  and  sprang  upon  D'Artagnan;  but 
he  had  more  than  he  expected  to  deal 
with. 

In  three  seconds,  D'Artagnan  had 
wounded  him  three  times,  exclaiming  at 
each  thrust : 

"One  for  Athbs  I  one  for  Porthos  !  and 
one  for  Aramis  !  " 

At  the  thii"d  hit  the  gentleman  fell 
heavily  to  the  ground. 

D'Artagnan  believed  him  to  be  ilead,  or 
at  least  insensible,  and  went  toward  liim 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  tlie  ord«>r  ;  but 
at  the  moment  he  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  search  foi-  it,  the  wounded  man,  who 
had  not  di-opped  his  sword,  ])lunged  the 
point  into  his  breast,  crying: 

"And  one  for  you  !  " 

"And  one  for  me  I  the  best  lor  the 
last  I  '"  cried  D'Artagnan..  in  a  rage,  nail- 
ing him  to  the  earth  with  a  fourth  thrust 
through  ins  body. 

This  time  the  gentleman  closed  his  eves 
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and  fainted.  D'Artagnan  searched  his 
pockets,  and  took  from  one  of  them  the 
order  for  the  passage.  It  was  in  the 
name  of  the  Count  de  Wardes. 

Then,  casting  a  glance  on  the  handsome 
young  man,  wlio  was  scarcely  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and  whom  he  was  leaving  in 
his  gore,  deprived  of  sense,  and  perhaps 
dead,  he  gave  a  sigh  to  that  unaccount- 
able destiny  which  leads  men  to  destroy 
each  other  for  the  interests  of  people  who 
are  strangers  to  them,  and  who  often  do 
not  even  know  they  exist. 

But  he  was  soon  roused  from  these  re- 
flections by  Lubin,  who  uttered  loud  cries, 
and  screamed  for  help  with  all  his  might. 

Planchet  grasped  him  by  the  throat, 
and  pressed  as  hard  as  he  could. 

"Monsieur,"  said  he,  "as  long  as  I 
hold  him  in  this  manner  he  can't^cry,  I'll 
be  bound ;  but  as  soon  as  I  leave  go,  he 
wiUkhowl  again  as  loud  as  ever.  I  have 
found  out  that  he's  a  Norman,  and  Nor- 
mans are  all  obstinate." 

In  fact,  tightly  held  as  he  was,  Lubin 
endeavored  still  to  get  out  a  cry. 

"Stay  I"  said  D'Artagnan,  and,  taking 
out  his  handkerchief,  he  gagged  him. 

"Now,"  said  Planchet,  "let  us  bind 
him  to  a  tree." 

This  being  properly  done,  they  drew  the 
Count  de  Wardes  close  to  his  servant ; 
and  as  night  was  approaching,  and  as  the 
wounded  man  and  the  bound  man  were 
at  some  little  distance  within  the  wood, 
it  was  evident  tliey  were  likely  to  remain 
there  till  the  next  day.     ' 

"And  now,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "to  the 
governor's  house." 

"  But  you  appear  to  me  to  l)e  wounded," 
said  Planchet. 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing  !  Let  us  dispatch 
that  which  is  most  pressing  first,  and  we 
will  attend  to  my  wound  afterward  ;  be- 
sides, I  don't  think  it  seems  a  very  dan- 
g<irous  one." 

And  they  both  set  forward  as  fast  as 
they  could  toward  the  country-lionsi^  of 
the  worthy  functionary^*'* 

Th(;  Count  d(^  Wardes  was  aiuiounced, 
and  D'Artagnan  was  inti'oduccd. 

"You  have  ati  order,  sign(;d  1).\-  iiic 
cardinal?  " 


"Yes,  monsieur,"  replied  D'Artagnan; 
"here  it  is." 

"  Ah,  ah  !  it  is  quite  regular  and  ex- 
plicit," said  the  governor. 

"Most  likely,"  said  D'Artagnan;  "I 
am  one  of  his  most  faithful  servants." 

"  It  appears  that  his  eminence  is  anx- 
ious to  prevent  some  one  from  crossing 
to  England?" 

"  Yes ;  a  certain  D'Artagnan,  a  Bear- 
nese  gentleman,  who  left  Paris  in  com- 
pany of  three  of  his  friends,  with  the 
intention  of  g'oing  to  London." 

"  Do  you  know  him  personally  ?  "  asked 
the  governor. 

"Whom?" 

"This  D'Artagnan." 

"Oh,  yes,  perfectly  well." 

"Describe  him  to  me,  then." 

"Nothing  more  easy." 

And  D'Artagnan  gave,  feature  for  feat- 
ure, and  in  every  way,  the  most  minute 
description  of  the  Count  de  Wardes. 

"Is  he  accompanied  by  any  one  ?  " 

"Yes,  by  a  lackey,  named  Lubin." 

"We  will  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for 
them ;  and  if  we  lay  hands  upon  them, 
his  eminence  may  be  assured  they  shall 
be  reconducted  to  Paris  under  a  good 
escort." 

"And  by  doing  so,  monsieur  the  gov- 
ernor," said  D'Artagnau,  "you  will  have 
merited  well  of  the  cardinal." 

"Shall  you  see  him  on  your  return  ?  " 

"Doubtless  I  shall." 

"  Tell  him,  I  beg  you,  that  I  am  his 
humble  servant." 

"  I  will  not  fail." 

And,  delighted  with  this  assurance,  the 
governor  signed  the  passport,  and  de- 
livered it  to  D'Artagnan,  who  lost  no 
time  in  useless  compliments,  but  thanked 
the  governor,  bowed,  and  departed. 

When  once  out,  he  and  Planchet  set  otf 
as  fast  as  they  could,  and,  by  making  a 
detour,  avoided  the  wood,  and  re-entered 
the  city  by  another  gate. 

The  vessel  was  quite  ready  to  sail,  and 
the  captain  waiting  in  the  port. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  he,  on  piuxeiving  D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

'•  Ilcr*;  is  niy  pass,  examined,"  said  llu: 
latter. 
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'•  And  that  other  g-entleman  ?  " 

•'•  He  will  not  g-o  to-day,"  said  D'Artag-- 
nan  ;  ''  but  here,  I'll  pay  you  for  us  two.'' 

"In  that  case  we  will  be  g"one,"  said 
the  captain. 

"Yes,  as  soon  as  you  please,"  replied 
D'Artag-nan. 

He  leaped,  with  Planchet,  into  the  boat, 
imd  five  minutes  after  they  were  on  board. 
And  it  was  time ;  for  they  had  scarcely 
sailed  half  a  leag"ue,  when  D'Artag-nan 
saw  a  flash  and  heard  a  detonation  —  it 
was  the  cannon  which  announced  the 
closing-  of  the  port. 

He  had  now  leisure  to  look  to  his  wound. 
Fortunately,  as  D'Artag-nan  had  thoug-ht, 
it  was  not  dang-erous :  the  point  of  the 
sword  had  met  with  a  rib,  and  glanced 
along-  the  bone ;  still  further,  his  shirt 
had  stuck  to  the  wound,  and  he  had  lost 
but  very  little  blood. 

D'Artag-nan  was  worn  out  with  fatig-ue. 
A  mattress  was  laid  upon  the  deck  for 
him ;  he  threw  himself  upon  it,  and  fell 
fast  asleep. 

At  break  of  day  they  were  still  three  or 
four  leag-ues  from  the  coast  of  Eng-land  : 
the  breeze  had  been  so  light  during  the 
night,  they  had  made  but  little  way. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  vessel  cast  anchor  in 
the  port  of  Dover,  and  at  half-past  ten 
D'Artagnan  placed  his  foot  on  English 
land,  crying : 

"Here  I  am  at  last!  " 

But  that  was  not  all,  they  had  to  get  to 
London.  In  England  the  post  was  well 
served ;  D'Artagnan  and  Planchet  took 
post-horses  with  a  postilion,  who  rode  be- 
fore them ;  and  in  a  few  hours  were  in  the 
capital. 

D'Artagnan  did  not  know  London,  he 
was  not  acquainted  with  one  word  of 
p]nglish  :  but  lie  wrot(^  the  name  of  Buck- 
itigham  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  every  one 
to  whom  he  showed  it  pointed  out  to  liini 
the  way  to  the  duki^'s  hotel. 

The  duke  was  at  Windsoi-  hunting  with 
the  king. 

D'Artagnan  in(|uired  for  the  confiden- 
tial valet  of  tlie  duke,  who  having  accom- 
|)auied  him  in  all  his  voyages,  spoke  Freucli 
pei'lectly  well ;  he  told  him  that  lie  came 
fi'om  Paris,  on  an  affair  of  life  and  death, 


and  that  he  must  speak  with  his  master 
instantly. 

The  confidence  with  which  D'Artagnan 
spoke  convinced  Patrick,  which  was  the 
name  of  this  minister;  he  ordered  two 
horses  to  be  saddled,  and  himself  went  as 
guide  to  tlie  young  guardsman.  As  for 
Planchet,  he  had  been  lifted  from  his 
horse  as  stiff  as  a  rush;  the  poor  lad's 
strength  was  almost  exhausted.  D'Ar- 
tagnan seemed  to  be  made  of  iron. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  castle  they  in- 
quired for  the  duke,  and  learned  that  he 
was  hawking  with  the  king  in  the  marshes, 
at  some  distance. 

They  were  quickly  on  the  spot  named, 
and  Patrick  almost  at  the  moment  caught 
the  sound  of  his  master's  voice,  recalling 
his  falcon. 

"Whom  must  I  announce  to  my  lord 
duke  ?  "  asked  Patrick. 

"  The  young  man  who  one  evening 
sought  a  quarrel  with  him  on  the  Pont- 
Neuf,  opposite  the  Samaritaine.'^ 

"  Rather  a  singular  introduction  ?  " 

"You  will  find  that  it  is  as  good  as 
another." 

Patrick  galloped  off,  reached  the  duke, 
and  announced  to  him,  in  the  terms 
directed,  that  a  messenger  awaited  him. 

Buckingham  at  once  remembered  the 
circumstance,  and  suspecting  that  some- 
thing was  going  on  in  France,  of  Avhich  it 
was  necessary  he  should  be  informed,  he 
only  took  the  time  to  inquire  where  the 
messenger  was,  and  recognizing  the  uni- 
form of  the  guards,  he  put  his  horse  into 
a  gallop,  and  rode  straight  up  to  D'Ar- 
tagnan ;  Patrick,  discreetly,  keeping  in 
the  background. 

"No  misfortune  has  happened  to  the 
queen  ?  ' '  cried  Buckingham,  the  instant 
he  came  up,  throwing  all  liis  fear  and  love 
into  the  question. 

"I  believe  not;  nevertheless,  I  believe 
she  is  in  some  great  jieril  fi'om  which  .\'our 
grace  alone  can  extricate  hei-." 

"I!"  ci'ied  Buckingham.  "What  is 
it?  I  should  be  but  too  happy  to  rend(»r 
her  any  .service  I     Speak  !   speak  I  " 

"Take  this  letter,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Tliis  letter  I  from  whom  does  tliis 
letter  come  ?  " 
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"  From  her  majesty,  as  I  think." 

"  From  her  majesty  !  "  said  Bucking-- 
ham,  becoming"  so  pale  that  D'Artag-nan 
feared  he  would  faint — and  he  broke  the 
seal. 

''What  is  this  rent !  "  said  he,  showing- 
D'Artag-nan  a  place  where  it  had  been 
pierced  through. 

"Ah!  ah?"  said  D'Artag-nan,  "I  did 
not  see  that;  it  was  the  sword  of  the 
Count  de  Wardes  that  made  that  hole 
when  he  ran  it  into  my  breast." 

"Are  you  wounded?"  asked  Bucking- 
ham, as  he  opened  the  letter. 

"'  Oh  !  nothing- 1  milord,  only  a  scratch," 
said  D'Artag-nan. 

"Just  Heavens!  what  have  I  read!" 
cried  the  duke.  "Patrick,  remain  here, 
or  rather  join  the  king-,  wherever  he  may 
be,  and  tell  his  majesty  that  I  hereby  beg- 
him  to  excuse  me,  but  an  affair  of  the 
g-reatest  importance  calls  me  to  London. 
Come,  monsieur,  come  !  " — and  both  set 
off  toward  the  capital  at  full  gallop. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  COUNTESS   DE   WINTER. 

As  they  rode  along,  the  duke  endeavored 
to  draw  from  D'Artagnan,  not  what  had 
passed,  but  what  D'Artagnan  himself 
knew.  By  adding-  all  that  he  heard  from 
the  mouth  of  the  young  man  to  his  own 
remembrances,  he  was  enabled  to  form  a 
pretty  exact  idea  of  a  position  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  which,  in  addition,  the  queen's 
letter,  however  short  and  explicit,  ren- 
dered him  quite  aware.  But  that  which 
astonished  him  most  was,  that  the  cardi- 
nal, so  deeply  interested  in  preventing 
this  young  man  from  settmg  his  foot  on 
the  soil  of  England,  had  not  succeeded  in 
arresting  hiin  on  the  road.  It  was  then, 
and  upon  the  manifestation  of  tliis  aston- 
ishment, that  D'Artag-nan  related  to  him 
the  precaution  taken,  and  liow,  thanks  to 
his  three  friends,  whom  lu;  liad  left  scat- 
tered on  tlic;  road,  Ik;  liad  succeeded  in 
coming  olf  with  a  single;  sword-thrust, 
which  had  pi<!rced  i]\('  (pieini's  hotter,  and 
for  wliich  he  had  rc^paid  M.  de  Wardes  in 
such  teri'il)le  coin.  While  he  was  listen- 
ing to  tiiis  account,  which  was  delivered 
with    the   greatest    siniphcity,    IIk;    duke 


looked  from  time  to  time  at  tlie  young 
man  with  astonishinent,  as  if  he  could  not 
comprehend  how  so  much  prudence,  cour- 
ag-e,  and  devotedness  were  allied  with  a 
countenance  evidently  not  more  than 
twenty  years  of  ag-e. 

The  horses  went  like  the  wind,  and  in 
an  incredibly  short  time  they  were  in  Lon- 
don. D'Artagnan  imagined  that  on  arriv- 
ing in  the  city  the  duke  would  slacken  his 
pace,  but  it  was  not  so :  he  kept  on  his 
way,  heedless  of  whom  he  rode  against. 
In  fact,  in  crossing-  the  city,  two  or  three 
accidents  of  this  kind  haj^pened  ;  but  Buck- 
ingham did  not  even  turn  his  head  to  see 
what  became  of  those  he  had  knocked 
down.  D'Artagnan  followed  him  amid 
cries  which  very  much  resembled  curses. 

On  entering  the  court  of  his  hotel,  Buck- 
ingham sprang-  from  his  horse  and,  with- 
out taking  heed  of  the  noble  animal,  threw 
the  bridle  on  his  neck,  and  sprang  toward 
the  vestibule.  D'Artagnan  did  the  same, 
with  a  little  more  concern,  however,  for 
the  fine  creatures,  whose  merits  he  fully 
appreciated ;  but  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  three  or  four  g-rooms  run  from  the 
stables,  and  take  charge  of  them. 

The  duke  walked  so  fast  that  D'Artag- 
nan had  some  trouble  in  keeping-  up  with 
him.  He  passed  through  several  apart- 
ments of  an  elegance  of  which  even  the 
greatest  nobles  of  France  had  not  even  an 
idea,  and  arrived  at  leng-th  in  a  bed-cham- 
ber which  was  at  once  a  miracle  of  taste 
and  of  splendor.  In  the  alcove  of  this 
chamber  was  a  door  practiced  in  the  tap- 
estry, which  the  duke  opened  with  a  small 
gold  key,  which  he  wore  suspended  from 
his  neck  hy  a  chain  of  the  same  metal. 
From  discretion,  D'Artagnan  remained 
behind ;  but  at  the  moment  of  Bucking- 
ham's passing  through  the  door,  he  turned 
round,  and  seeing'  the  hesitation  of  the 
young  man — 

"  C<uue  in  !  come  in  !  "  cried  he,  "  and 
if  you  haxt;  the  good  fortune  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  hei"  majesty's  ju'esence,  tell  her 
what  you  have  seen." 

Encouraged  by  this  invitation,  D'Ar- 
tagnan followed  tlie  duke,  who  closed  the 
dooi"  aFtcr  tliem. 

1I(;  found   liiniseir    \\\\\\    the   duke  in  a 
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small  chapel  covered  with  a  tapestry  of 
Persian  silk  worked  with  g'old,  and  bril- 
liantly lit  with  a  vast  number  of  wax 
lig'hts.  Over  a  species  of  altar,  and  be- 
neath a  canopy  of  blue  velvet,  surmounted 
by  white  and  red  plumes,  was  a  full-leng"th 
portrait  of  Anne  of  Austria,  so  perfect  in 
its  resemblance  that  D'Artag-nan  uttered 
;i  cry  of  surprise  on  beholding  it:  it  might 
be  believed  that  the  queen  was  about  to 
speak. 

Upon  the  altar,  and  beneath  the  por- 
trait, was  the  casket  containing  the 
diamond  studs. 

The  duke  approached  the  altar,  fell  on 
his  knees  as  a  priest  mig-ht  have  done  be- 
fore a  crucifix,  and  opened  the  casket. 

"^  There,"  said  he,  drawing-  from  the 
casket  a  large  bow  of  blue  ribbon  all 
sparkling-  with  diamonds  ;  "  here,"  said  he, 
"  are  the  precious  studs  which  I  have 
taken  an  oath  should  be  buried  with  me. 
The  queen  gave  them  to  me,  the  queen  re- 
quires them  back  again;  her  will  be  done, 
like  that  of  God,  in  all  things." 

Then  he  began  to  kiss  one  after  the 
other,  those  dear  studs  with  which  he  was 
about  to  part. — All  at  once,  he  uttered  a 
terrible  cry.  "What  is  the  matter?" 
exclaimed  D'Artagnan,  anxiously,  "  what 
has  happened  to  you,  milord  ?  " 

"All  is  lost!  ail  is  lost  !  "  cried  Buck- 
ing-ham, turning-  as  pale  as  death;  "two 
of  the  studs  are  wanting  !  there  are  but 
ten  of  them  !  " 

"Can  you  have  lost  them,  milord,  or  do 
you  think  they  have  been  stolen?  " 

"They  have  been  stolen!"  replied  the 
duke,  "and  it  is  the  cardinal  who  has  dealt 
me  this  blow.  See,  the  ribbons  which  held 
them  have  been  cut  with  scissors." 

"If  milord  suspects  they  have  been 
stolen  —  pei-ha[)s  tlie  person  who  stole 
them  still  has  them." 

"  Let  me  reflect,"  said  the  duke—"  Tlie 
only  time  I  wor-e  these  studs  was  at  a  ball 
given  by  the  king  aw(M?k  ago  at  Windsor. 
The  Countess  de  Winter,  with  whom  I  liad 
had  a  ([uarrel,  became  reconciled  to  mc^  at 
1  hat  bail.  Tliat  reconciliation  was  noliiing 
but  tJK!  vengeance  of  a.  jealous  woman.  1 
have  never  seen  her  from  that  day.  Tiic 
woman  is  an  agent  of  the  cai'diMal  s." 


"  Why,  then,  he  has  ag-ents  throughout 
the  whole  world  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Buckingham,  gnash- 
ing- his  teeth  with  rag-e,  "he  is  a  terrible 
antagonist ! — But  when  is  this  ball  to  take 
place?  " 

"  On  Monday  next." 

"  On  Monday  next  I  Still  five  days  be- 
fore us;  that's  more  time  than  we  want. 
Patrick !  "  cried  the  duke,  opening-  the 
door  of  the  chapel,  "  Patrick  !  " 

His  confidential  valet,  who  had  that 
moment  returned,  appeared  at  his  call. 

''"My  jeweler  and  m3"  secretary." 

The  valet-de-chambre  w^ent  out  with  a 
mute  promptitude  that  showed  he  was  ac- 
customed to  obey  implicitly  and  without 
reply. 

But  although  the  jeweler  had  been  men- 
tioned first,  it  was  the  secretary  that  first 
made  his  appearance,  simply  because  he 
lived  in  the  hotel.  He  found  Buckingham 
seated  at  a  table  in  his  bed-chamber,  writ- 
ing orders  with  his  own  hand. 

"Master  Jackson,"  said  he,  "g'o  in- 
stantly to  the  lord  chancellor  and  tell  him 
that  I  desire  him  to  execute  these  orders. 
I  wish  them  to  be  promulg-ated  immedi- 
ately." 

"But,  my  lord,  if  the  lord  chancellor 
interrog-ates  me  upon  the  motives  which 
may  have  led  your  g-race  to  adopt  such  an 
extraordinary  measure,  what  reply  shall 

I  make  ?  " "  That  such  is  my  pleasure, 

and  that  I  answer  for  my  will  to  no  man.'' 

"  Will  that  be  the  answer,"  replied  the 
secretary,  smiling-,  "^Vhich  he  must  trans- 
mit to  his  majesty,  if,  by  chance,  his  maj- 
esty should  have  the  curiosity  to  know 
why  no  vessel  is  to  leave  any  of  the  ports 
of  Great  Britain  ?  " 

"You  are  i-ighl.  Master  Jackson,"  re- 
plied Bu(-kingliani.  *'  He  will  say,  in  that 
case,  to  the  king,  that  I  am  determined  on 
war,  and  that  this  measure  is  my  first  act 
of  hostility  against  France." 

Tlie  secretary  bowed  and  retired. 

"We  are  safe  on  that  side,"  said  But-k- 
ingluvm,  turning-  toward  D'Artag-nan. 
•*  If  the  studs  are  not  yet  g-one  to  Paris. 
Wi(\v  will  not  arrive  till  after  you." 

"  How  so,  milord  ?  " 

"I  lia\('  just    |)la(-e(l  an  embargo  on  all 
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vessels  at  present  in  his  majesty's  ports, 
and,  without  particular  permission,  not 
one  can  lift  an  anchor." 

D'Artag-nan  looked  with  stupefaction  at 
a  man  who  thus  employed  the  unlimited 
power  with  which  he  was  clothed  by  the 
confidence  of  a  king-,  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  amours.  Bucking-ham  saw  by  the 
expression  of  the  young  man's  face  what 
was  passing-  in  his  mind,  and  he  smiled. 

'^  Yes,"  said  he,  "3"es,  Anne  of  Austria 
is  my  true  queen ;  upon  a  word  from  her 
I  would  betray  my  country,  I  would  be- 
tray' m}'  king-.  I  would  betray  tq.j  God. 
She  asked  me  not  to  send  the  Protestants 
of  La  Rochelle  the  assistance  I  promised 
them  :  I  have  not  done  so.  I  broke  my 
word,  it  is  true  ;  but  what  signifies  that  ? 
I  obeyed  my  love  ;  and  have  I  not  been 
richly  paid  for  that  obedience  ?  It  was 
to  that  obedience  I  owe  her  portrait  !  " 

D'Artagnan  admired  by  what  frag-ile 
and  unknown  threads  the  destinies  of 
nations  and  the  lives  of  men  are  some- 
times suspended. 

He  was  lost  in  these  reflections  when 
the  goldsmith  entered.  He  was  an  Irish- 
man, one  of  the  most  skillful  of  his  craft, 
and  who  himself  confessed  that  he  g-ained 
a  hundred  thousand  livres  a  year  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 

"Master  O'Reilly,"  said  the  duke  to 
him,  leading  him  into  the  chapel,  "  look 
at  these  diamond  studs,  and  tell  me  what 
they  are  worth  a-piece." 

The  goldsmith  cast  a  glance  at  the  ele- 
gant manner  in  which  they  were  set,  cal- 
culated, one  with  another,  what  the  dia- 
monds were  worth  and  without  hesitation: 

"  Fifteen  hundred  pistoles  each,  my 
lord,"  replied  he. 

"  How  many  days  would  it  require  to 
make  two  studs  exactly  like  them  ?  You 
see  there  are  two  wanting." 

"A  week,  my  lord." 

"  I  will  give  you  three  thousand  pistoles 
each  for  two,  if  I  can  have  them  by  tlie 
day  after  to-inonow." 

''My  loi'd,  y()\l  sli;ill  liavc  lliciii." 

"  You  am  a  jewel  of  a  man,  Mastci- 
D'Reilly  ;  but  t,liat  is  not  all  ;  tliesc  studs 
cannot  be  trusted  to  anybody  :  it  must  be 
eir«'cted  in  the  jjalace." 


"Impossible,  my  lord;  there  is  no  one 
but  myself  can  execute  them  so  that  the 
new  may  not  be  distinguished  from  the 
old." 

"Therefore,  my  dear  Master  O'Reilly, 
you  are  m3'  prisoner  ;  and  if  you  wish  ever 
so  to  leave  m^''  palace,  you  cannot ;  so 
make  the  best  of  it.  Name  to  me  such  of 
your  workmen  as  3^ou  stand  in  need  of, 
and  point  out  the  tools  they  must  bring." 

The  g-oldsmith  knew  the  duke  ;  he  knew 
all  observation  would  be  useless,  and  in- 
stantly determined  how  to  act. 

"May  I  be  permitted  to  inform  xn.y 
wife  ?  "  said  he. 

"'  Oh  !  3"ou  may  even  see  her  if  you  like, 
my  dear  Master  O'Reilly  ;  your  captivity" 
shall  be  mild,  be  assured ;  and  as  every 
inconvenience  deserves  its  indemnification, 
here  is,  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the 
studs,  an  order  for  a  thousand  pistoles,  to 
make  you  forg-et  the  annoyance  I  cause 
you." 

D'Artagnan  could  not  g-et  over  the  sur- 
prise created  in  him  by  this  minister,  who 
thus,  open-handed,  sported  with  men  and 
millions. 

As  to  the  goldsmith,  he  wrote  to  his 
wife,  sending-  her  the  order  for  the  thou- 
sand pistoles,  and  charging  her  to  send 
him,  in  exchange,  his  most  skillful  ap- 
prentice, an  assortment  of  diainonds,  of 
which  he  gave  the  names  and  the  weig-ht, 
and  the  necessary  tools. 

Bucking-ham  led  the  g-oldsmith  to  the 
chamber  destined  for  him,  and  which,  at 
the  end  of  half-an-hour,  was  transformed 
into  a  workshop.  Then  he  placed  a  sen- 
tinel at  each  door,  with  an  order  to  admit 
nobody,  upon  any  pretense,  but  his  valet- 
de-chambre,  Patrick.  We  need  not  add 
that  the  goldsmith,  O'Reilly,  and  his  as- 
sistant, were  prohibited  from  g-oing  out 
on  any  account. 

All  this  being  regulated,  the  duke  turned 
to  D'Artagnan. 

"Now  iny  young  friend,"  said  he,  "En- 
gland is  all  our  own.  What  do  you  wish 
foi-  ?    What  do  you  desire  ?  " 

"A  bed,  milord,"  iv])lied  D'Artag-nan. 
"At  present,  I  confess,  that  is  the  thing' 
I  stand  most  in  need  of." 

J^>uckini;-ham    assigned    D'Artagnan    a 
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chamber  adjoining:  his  own.  He  wished 
to  have  the  young-  man  at  hand,  not  that 
he  at  all  mistrusted  him,  but  for  the  sake 
of  having"  some  one  to  whom  he  could 
(■(instantly  talk  about  the  queen. 

In  one  hour  after,  the  ordinance  was 
l)ublished  in  London  that  no  vessel  bound 
for  France  should  leave  the  ports — not 
even  the  packet-boat  with  letters.  In 
the  eyes  of  everybody  this  was  a  declara- 
tion of  war  between  the  two  king-doms. 

On  the  day  after  the  morrow,  by  eleven 
o'clock,  the  two  diamond  studs  were  fin- 
ished, and  the^^  were  so  completely  imi- 
tated, so  perfectly  alike,  that  Buckingham 
could  not  tell  the  new  ones  from  the  old 
ones,  and  the  most  practiced  in  such  mat- 
ters would  have  been  deceived  as  he  was. 

He  immediately  called  D'Artag'nan. 

"  Here,"  said  he  to  him,  "  are  the  dia- 
mond studs  that  you  came  to  fetch,  and 
be  my  witness  that  I  have  done  all  that 
human  power  could  do." 

' '  Be  satisfied,  milord ;  I  will  tell  all  that 
I  have  seen.  But  does  your  g-race  mean  to 
g"ive  me  the  studs  without  the  casket  ? ' ' 

"The  casket  would  only  encumber  you. 
Besides,  the  casket  is  the  more  precious 
from  being-  all  that  is  left  to  me.  You 
will  say  that  I  keep  it." 

"  I  will  perform  your  commission,  word 
for  word,  milord." 

"  And  now,"  resumed  Bucking-ham, 
looking-  earnestly  at  the  j^oung  man, 
"  how  shall  I  ever  acquit  myself  of  the 
debt  I  owe  you  ?  " 

D'Artag'nan  colored  up  to  the  eyes. 
He  saw  that  the  duke  was  searching-  for 
a  means  of  making-  him  accept  something-, 
and  the  idea  that  the  blood  of  himself  and 
his  friends  was  about  to  be  paid  for  with 
Eng-lish  gold  was  strangely  repugnant  to 
him. 

"  Let  us  understand  each  other,  milord, " 
replied  D'Ai-tugnau,  "and  let  us  make 
tilings  cleai-,  in  oi-dcr  that  thei-e  may  be 
IK)  mistake.  I  am  in  the  service;  oC  the 
king  and  (picen  of  l^'rance,  and  form  part^ 
of  the  company  of  M.  Dcscssai't s,  who.  as 
well  as  his  In-ot  licr-in-law,  M.  <lc  'I'rcxillc, 
is  part.icniai'ly  attached  to  t  heir  niaj<'sties. 
What  I  have  done,  then,  has  l)<<cn  foi-  the 
(|ueen,  and  notat  all  lor  your  grace.     And, 


still  further,  it  is  very  probable  I  should 
not  have  done  anything  of  this,  if  it  had 
not  been  to  make  myself  agreeable  to  some 
one  who  is  my  lady,  as  the  queen  is  yours." 

"I  understand,"  said  the  duke,  smil- 
ing, ''  and  I  even  believe  that  I  know^  that 
other  person  ;  it  is — " 

"  Milord  !  I  have  not  named  her  !  "  in- 
terrupted the  3^oung-  man,  warmly. 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  duke,  "and  it 
is  to  this  person  I  am  bound  to  discharge 
my  debt  of  gratitude." 

"  You  have  said,  milord ;  for  truly,  at 
this  moment,  when  there  is  question  of 
war,  I  confess  to  you  that  I  see  nothing 
in  3^our  grace  but  an  Englishman,  and, 
consequently,  an  enemy,  Avhom  I  should 
have  much  greater  pleasure  in  meeting  on 
the  field  of  battle  than  in  the  park  at 
Windsor  or  the  chambers  of  the  Louvre  : 
all  which,  however,  will  not  prevent  me 
from  executing,  to  the  very  point,  my 
commission,  or  from  laying  down  my  life, 
if  there  be  need  of  it,  to  accomplish  it ; 
but  I  repeat  it  to  your  grace,  without 
your  having  personally  on  that  account 
more  to  thank  me  for  in  this  second  inter- 
view, than  for  that  which  I  did  for  you  in 
the  first." 

"We  saj^  'proud  as  a  Scotchman,'" 
murmured  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

"And  we  say,  'proud  as  a  Gascon,'" 
replied  D'Artagnan ;  "the  Gascons  are 
the  Scots  of  France." 

D'Artagnan  bowed  to  the  duke,  and 
was  retiring. 

"Well!  you  are  going  away  in  that 
manner  ?     But  where  ?  and  how  ?  " 

"  That's  true  !  " "  'Fore  Gad,  these 

Frenchmen  have  no  consideration  !  " 

"I  had  forgotten  that  England  was  an 
island,  and  that  you  were  the  king  of  it." 

"  Go  to  the  port,  ask  for  the  brig  ISund, 
and  give  this  letter  to  the  captain  ;  he  will 
convey  you  to  a  little  port,  wliere  certainly 
you  are  not  exjK'ctcd.  anil  whicli  is  ordi- 
narily only  freipKMit cd  by  fishermen.'' 

'*  What  is  the  name  of  t liat  port  ?  " 

"  Saint-Valery  ;  but  Iist(Mi.  When  yon 
hav(.'  ari'ived  there.  .\-ou  will  go  to  a.  mean 
anb(M-g(>,  witJioiit  a  name  and  witliout.  a 
sign,  a  mei-e  (islierman's  hnt.  Yon  can- 
not l)e  mistaken,  there  is  but.  one." 
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"And  then?"- 

"You  will  ask  for  the  host,  and  will 
repeat  to  him  the  word — Forward  /  " 

"  Which  means  ?  " 

"  In  French,  en  avant  ;  that  is  the  pass- 
word. He  will  give  you  a  ready-saddled 
horse,  and  will  point  out  to  you  the  road 
you  are  to  take.  You  will  find,  in  this 
manner,  four  relays  on  3'our  route.  If 
you  will  give,  at  each  of  these  relays, 
your  address  in  Paris,  the  four  horses  will 
follow  you  thither.  You  already  know 
two  of  them,  and  you  appeared  to  appre- 
ciate them  like  a  judge.  They  were  those 
we  rode  on,  and  you  may  rely  upon  me 
for  the  others  not  being-  inferior  to  them. 
These  horses  are  equipped  for  the  field. 
However  proud  j(m  may  be,  jovl  will  not 
refuse  to  accept  one  of  them,  and  to  re- 
quest your  thi^ee  companions  to  accept 
the  others  :  that  is  in  order  to  make  war 
agrainst  us,  besides.  The  end  excuses  the 
means,  as  you  Frenchmen  say,  does  it 
not?" 

"Yes,  milord,  I  accept  them,"  said 
D'Artagnan,  ''and,  if  it  please  God,  we 
will  make  a  good  use  of  your  presents." 

"Well,  now,  your  hand,  young  man; 
perhaps  we  shall  soon  meet  on  the  field 
of  battle ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  we  shall 
I)art  good  friends,  I  hope  ?  " 

"Yes,  milord;  but  with  the  hope  of 
soon  becoming  enemies  ?  " 

" Be  satisfied  on  that  head;  I  promise 
you." 

"I  dep(!nd  upon  your  parole,  milord." 

D'Artagnan  bowed  to  the  duke,  and 
made  his  way  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
the  port.  Opposite  the  Tower  he  found 
the  vessel  tliat  had  been  named  to  him, 
deliv(!rcd  his  l('tt«!r  to  the  captain,  who, 
after  having  it  examined  by  the  governor 
of  ilie  port,  inad(!  inuiuKliate  preparations 
to  sail. 

Fifty  vi^ssels  were  waiting  to  set  out, 
ill  moiiMintary  (expectation  of  the  removal 
of  the  pr-()hibitioii.  When  passing  along"- 
side  of  one  of  them,  D'Artagnan  finicied 
he  ])(Mcci\c(l  on  board  oF  i1,  the  lady  of 
Menng,  Ihc  same  wliom  tlic  uidoiown  gen- 
tleman liad  styled  Milady,  and  wliom 
D'Artagnan  had  thought  so  handsome; 
bid    1  liaidss  I0  the  1  ide  of  tlie  rixcr  atid   a 


fair  wind,  his  vessel  passea  so  quickly  that 
he  had  little  more  than  a  glimpse  of  her. 

The  next  day,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  landed  at  St.  Valery.  D'Ar- 
tagnan w^ent  instantl}^  in  search  of  the 
auberge,  and  easily  discovered  it  by  the 
riotous  noise  which  resounded  from  it : 
war  between  England  and  France  was 
then  confidently  talked  of,  and  the  sailors 
were  carousing-  in  the  hopes  of  it. 

D'Artagnan  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  advanced  toward  the  host,  and 
pronounced  the  word  ''  Foriuardf'  The 
host  instantly  made  him  a  sign  to  follow 
him,  went  out  with  him  hy  a  door  which 
opened  into  a  yard,  led  him  to  the  stable, 
where  a  ready-saddled  horse  awaited  him, 
and  asked  him  if  he  stood  in  need  of  any- 
thing else. 

' '  I  want  to  know  the  route  I  am  to  fol- 
low," said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Go  from  hence  to  Blangy,  and  from 
Blangy  to  Neufchatel.  At  Neufchatel,  go 
to  the  auberge  of  the  '  Herse  d'Or,'  give 
the  password  to  the  host,  and  you  will 
find,  as  you  have  done  here,  ahorse  ready- 
saddled." 

"  Have  I  anything-  to  pay  ?  "  demanded 
D'Artagnan. 

"  Everj^hing  is  paid,"  replied  the  host, 
"and  liberally.  Begone,  then,  and  may 
God  conduct  you  safely." 

"  Amen  !"  cried  the  young  man,  and  set 
off  at  a  full  gallop. 

In  four  hours  from  starting  he  was  in 
Neufchatel.  He  strictl}^  followed  the  in- 
structions he  had  received ;  at  Neufcha- 
tel, as  at  St.  Valery,  he  found  a  horse 
quite  ready  awaiting  him ;  he  was  about 
to  remove  the  pistols  from  the  saddle  he 
had  vacated  to  the  one  he  was  about  to 
occupy,  but  he  found  the  holsters  furnished 
Avitli  similar  pistols. 

"Your  address  at  Paris  ?  " 

"Hotel  of  the  guards,  company  of  Des- 
essarts." 

"Enough,"  replied  thc^  interrogator. 

"  Wliicli  route  must  I  take  ?"  demanded 
D'Artagnan,  in  his  turn. 

"That  of  Rouen  ;  but  you  will  leave  the 
city  on  your  ri.ght.  You  must  stop  at 
the  little  AJIlage  of  Eccnis,  in  which  there 
is  but    one    anhcrge,    '  TEcu   de   France.' 
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Don't  condemn  it  from  appearances,  you 
Avill  find  a  horse  in  the  stables  quite  as 
g-ood  as  this." 

"  The  same  password  ?  " 

"Exactly." 

"  Adieu,  master  !  '' 

"A  g-ood  journe^^,  g-entleman  !  Do 
you  want  anything-?" 

D'Artag-nan  shook  his  head  in  reply, 
and  set  off  at  full  speed.  At  Eccuis,  the 
same  scene  was  repeated  ;  he  found  as 
provident  a  host  and  a  fresh  horse.  He 
left  his  address  as  he  had  done  before,  and 
set  oft'  ag-ain,  at  the  same  pace,  for  Pon- 
toise.  At  Pontoise  he  chang-ed  his  horse 
for  the  last  time,  and  at  nine  o'clock  g-al- 
loped  into  the  yard  of  M.  de  Treville's 
hotel.  He  had  performed  nearly  sixtj^ 
ieag-ues  in  little  more  than  twelve  hours. 
M.  de  Treville  received  him  as  if  he  had 
seen  him  that  same  morning- ;  only,  when 
pressing-  his  hand  a  little  more  warmly 
than  usual,  he  informed  him  that  the 
company  of  M.  Desessarts  was  on  duty 
at  the  Louvre,  and  that  he  might  repair 
at  once  to  his  post. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

THE  BALLET  OF  LA  MERLAISON, 

On  the  morrow,  nothing-  was  talked  of 
in  Paris  but  the  ball  which  Messieurs  the 
Echevins  of  the  city  were  to  g-ive  to  the 
king-  and  queen,  and  in  which  the  king-  and 
(jueen  were  to  dance  the  famous  La  Mer- 
laison,  the  king-'s  favorite  ballet. 

The  whole  of  the  last  week  had  been 
occupied  in  preparations  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  for  this  important  evening-.  The 
city  carpenters  had  erected  scaffolds  upon 
which  the  ladies  invited  were  to  l)e  placed; 
the;  city  g-rocer  liad  ornamented  the  cham- 
h(!rs  with  two  huudi-eil  flambeaux  of  white 
wax,  which  was  a  piece  of  luxui-y  unheard 
of  at  that  period;  and  twenty  \iolins 
wei'e  ordered,  and  the  pi'ice  paid  for  them 
lixed  at  doulde  the  usual  rate,  u])on  con- 
dition, said  the  repoi-l.  jliat  1  he.\-  should 
he  played  all  nighl . 

At  ten  o'clock'  in  the  uit)iiuug'.  IheSieui- 
de  la  Cosie.  ensign  in  llie  king's  guards, 
followed  h_\-  l,wo  exempts  and  several 
archers  of  that  body,  cauic  to  the  city 
g-relliec    (registrar   oj-   secrelai-\).    named 


Clement,  and  demanded  of  him  all  the 
keys  of  the  chambers  and  offices  of  the 
hotel.  These  kej^s  were  g-iven  up  to  him 
instantly  ;  and  each  of  them  had  a  ticket 
attached  to  it,  by  which  it  mig-ht  be 
known,  and  from  that  moment  the  Sieur 
de  la  Coste  was  charged  with  the  g-uard- 
ing-  of  all  the  doors  and  all  the  avenues. 

At  eleven  o'clock  came  in  his  turn 
Duhallier,  captain  of  the  g-uard,  bring-ing- 
with  him  fifty  archers,  who  were  dis- 
tributed immediately  throug-h  the  hotel, 
at  the  doors  which  had  been  assig-ned  to 
them. 

At  three  o'clock,  arrived  two  companies 
of  the  g-uards,  one  French,  the  other  Swiss. 
The  company-  of  French  g-uards  was  com- 
posed half  of  M.  Duhallier's  men,  and  half 
of  M.  Desessart's  men. 

At  nine  o'clock,  Madame  la  Premiere 
Presidente  arrived.  As,  next  to  the  queen, 
this  was  the  most  considerable  personag-e 
of  the  fete,  she  was  received  by  the  city 
g-entlemen,  and  placed  in  a  box  opposite 
to  that  which  the  queen  was  to  occupy. 

At  ten  o'clock,  the  king-'s  collation,  con- 
sisting- of  comfitures  and  other  delicacies, 
was  prepared  in  the  little  chamber  on  the 
side  of  the  church  of  St.  Jean,  in  front  of 
the  silver  butt'et  of  the  city,  Avhich  was 
g-uarded  by  four  archers. 

At  midnig-ht,  g-reat  cries  and  loud  ac- 
clamations were  heard ;  it  was  the  king-, 
who  was  passing-  throug-h  the  streets 
which  led  from  the  Louvre  to  tlie  Hotel 
de  Ville,  and  Avhich  were  all  illuminated 
with  colored  lamps. 

Immediately  Messieurs  the  Echevins. 
clothed  in  their  cloth  i-obes.  and  i>rece{hHl 
by  six  sergeants,  holding-  each  a  flambeau 
in  his  hand,  went  to  attend  upon  the  king-, 
whom  they  met  on  the  steps,  where  the 
pi'ovost  of  the  merchants  olVered  liim  the 
com]>linient  of  \velcoiue  :  a  coni[)liinent  to 
which  iiis  majesty  i-(>|)lied  by  an  ajiolog-y 
for  conung-  so  late,  but  laying  the  blame 
upon  ^!.  the  Cardinal,  who  had  detained 
(l(>tained  him  till  elexcn  o'clock-,  talkingof 
a  Hairs  of  state. 

His  uiajcslN,  in  ftdl  dress,  was  accom- 
j)anied  hy  his  i-oya  1  hig-hness  Monsi(Mir 
the  Count  de  Soissons,  the  (ii-and  l^i'ioi-. 
the    Duke  <le  Longue\ille.  the    Duke  d'KI- 
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boeuf,  the  Count  d'Harcourt,  the  Count 
de  la  Roche-Guyon,  M.  de  Liancourt,  M. 
de  Baradas,  the  Count  de  Cramail,  and 
the  Chevaher  de  Souveray. 

Everybody  observed  that  the  king- 
looked  dull  and  preoccupied. 

A  closet  had  been  prepared  for  the 
king"  and  another  for  monsieur.  In  each 
of  these  closets  were  placed  masquerade 
habits.  The  same  had  been  done  with 
respect  to  the  queen  and  Madame  la 
Presidente.  The  nobles  and  ladies  of  their 
majesties'  suites  w^ere  to  dress,  two  by 
two,  in  chambers  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose. Before  entering-  his  closet  the  king 
desired  to  be  informed  the  moment  the 
cardinal  arrived. 

Half  an  hour  after  the  entrance  of  the 
king,  fresh  acclamations  were  heard: 
these  announced  the  arrival  of  the  queen. 
The  echevins  did  as  they  had  done  be- 
fore, and,  preceded  by  their  sergeants, 
went  to  receive  their  illustrious  guest. 

The  queen  entered  the  great  hall ;  and 
it  was  remarked  that,  like  the  king,  she 
looked  dull,  and  moreover,  fatigued. 

At  the  moment  she  entered,  the  curtain 
of  a  small  gallery  which  to  that  time  had 
been  closed  was  drawn,  and  the  pale  face 
of  the  cardinal  appeared,  he  being  dressed 
as  a  Spanish  cavalier.  His  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  those  of  the  queen,  and  a  smile  of 
terrible  joy  passed  over  his  lips — the  queen 
did  not  wear  her  diamond  studs. 

The  queen  remained  for  a  short  time  to 
receive  the  compliments  of  the  city  gen- 
tlemen and  to  reply  to  the  salutations  of 
the  ladies. 

All  at  once  the  king  appeared  at  one  of 
the  doors  of  the  hall.  The  cardinal  was 
speaking  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  and  the 
king  was  very  pale. 

The  king  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd  without  a  mask,  and  the  ribbons  of 
his  doublet  scarcely  tied  ;  he  wtmt  st  raiglit 
to  the  queen,  and  in  an  altered  voice,  said  : 

"  Why,  madamc,  1kiv(^  you  not  thought 
proper  to  wear  your  diamond  studs,  wlicn 
you  know  it  would  have  given  inciso  much 
gratification  ?  " 

The  (pieen  cast  a  glanci;  around  lici-, 
and  saw  the  cardinal  behind,  witii  ;i  dia- 
bolical smil(!  on  his  countenance. 


"  Sire,"  replied  the  queen,  with  a  falter- 
ing voice,  "because,  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  crowd  as  this,  I  feared  some  accident 
might  happen  to  them." 

"And  you  were  wrong,  madame  !  If  I 
made  you  that  present,  it  was  that  you 
might  adorn  yourself  with  them.  I  tell 
you,  again,  you  were  wrong." 

And  the  voice  of  the  king  was  tremulous 
with  anger  :  the  compan^^  looked  and  list- 
ened with  astonishment,  comprehending 
nothing  of  what  passed. 

"Sire,"  said  the  queen,  "I  can  send  for 
them  to  the  Louvre,  where  they  are,  and 
thus  your  majesty's  wishes  will  be  com- 
plied Avith." 

"  Do  so,  madame !  do  so,  and  that  at 
the  quickest;  for  within  an  hour  the  ballet 
will  commence." 

The  queen  bent  in  token  of  submission, 
and  followed  the  ladies  who  were  to  con- 
duct her  to  her  closet.  On  his  part,  the 
king  returned  to  his. 

A  moment  of  trouble  and  confusion  en- 
sued in  the  assembly.  Everj^body  had 
remarked  that  something  had  passed  be- 
tween the  king  and  queen,  but  both  of 
them  had  spoken  so  low,  that  all  out  of 
respect  had  kept  at  a  distance  of  several 
steps,  so  that  nobody  had  heard  anything. 
The  violins  began  to  sound  with  all  their 
might,  but  nobody  listened  to  them. 

The  king  came  out  first  from  his  closet ; 
he  was  in  a  hunting  costume  of  the  most 
elegant  description,  and  monsieur  and  the 
other  nobles  were  dressed  as  he  was.  This 
was  the  costume  that  became  the  king  the 
best,  and  when  thus  dressed,  he  reall.y 
appeared  the  first  gentleman  of  his  king- 
dom. 

The  cardinal  drew  near  to  the  king,  and 
placed  in  his  hand  a  small  casket.  The 
king  opened  it,  and  found  in  it  two  dia- 
monds. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?"  demanded  he 
of  the  cardinal. 

"Nothing,"  replied  the  latter;  "only, 
if  the  (lueen  has  the  studs,  of  which  I  very 
much  doubt,  count  them,  sire,  and  if  you 
only  find  ten,  ask  her  majesty  who  can 
have  stolen  from  her  the  two  studs  that 
are  hei-e." 

The  king  looked  at  the  cardin;il  ;is  if  to 
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interrog"ate  him  :  but  he  had  not  time  to 
address  any  question  to  him  ;  a  cry  of  ad- 
miration burst  from  every  mouth.  If  the 
king"  appeared  to  be  the  first  gentleman 
of  his  kingdom,  the  queen  was,  without 
doubt,  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
France. 

It  is  true  that  the  habit  of  a  huntress 
became  her  admirably ;  she  wore  a  beaver 
hat  with  blue  feathers,  a  surtout  of  gYduy- 
pearl  velvet,  fastened  with  diamond  clasps, 
and  a  petticoat  of  blue  satin,  embroidered 
with  silver.  On  her  left  shoulder  sparkled 
the  diamond  studs  upon  a  bow  of  the  same 
color  as  the  plumes  and  the  petticoat. 

The  king-  trembled  with  jo}^  and  the 
cardinal  with  vexation ;  nevertheless,  dis- 
tant as  they  were  from  the  queen,  they 
could  not  count  the  studs  ;  the  queen  had 
them ;  the  only  question  was,  had  she  ten 
or  twelve  ? 

At  that  moment  the  violins  sounded  the 
signal  for  the  ballet.  The  king  advanced 
toward  Madame  la  Presidente,  with  whom 
he  was  to  dance,  and  his  highness  mon- 
sieur with  the  queen.  They  took  their 
places,  and  the  ballet  began. 

The  king  figured  opposite  the  queen, 
and  every  time  that  he  passed  by  her, 
he  devoured  with  his  eyes  those  studs  of 
which  he  could  not  ascertain  the  number. 
A  cold  sweat  covered  the  brow  of  the 
cardinal. 

The  ballet  lasted  an  hour,  and  had  six- 
teen entrees. 

The  ballet  ended  amid  the  applauses 
of  the  whole  assemblage,  and  ever^'  one 
reconducted  his  lady  to  her  place ;  but 
the  king  took  advantage  of  the  privilege 
he  had  of  leaving  his  lady,  to  advance 
eagerly  toward  the  queen. 

"I  thank  you,  madame,"  said  he,  ''for 
the  dcfer-cncc  you  have  shown  to  my 
wishes,  but  I  think  you  want  two  of  the 
studs,  and   T  bring  them  back  to  you." 

At  theses  words  he  held  out  to  the 
(|Mren  the  two  sluds  1  he  cardinal  had 
given  liini. 

"  How,  sire  I  "  crit'd  1  he  young  (picen. 
alfecting  surprise,  "you  ai-c  giving  nic 
llicn  two  mon- :  bul  1  hen  1  shall  have 
I'ourteen  !  " 

In     Fad,   the    i<ing    counted    Iheni.   and 


the  twelve  studs  were  all  on  her  majesty's 
shoulder. 

The  king  called  the  cardinal  to  him. 

"What  does  this  mean.  Monsieur  the 
Cardinal?"  asked  the  king  in  a  severe 
tone. 

"This  means,  sire,*'  replied  the  car- 
dinal, "that  I  was  desirous  of  presenting 
her  majesty  with  these  two  studs,  and 
that  not  daring, to  offer  them  myself,  I 
adopted  these  means  of  inducing  her  to 
accept  them." 

"  And  I  am  the  more  grateful  to  your 
eminence,"  replied  Anne  of  Austria,  with 
a  smile  that  proved  she  was  not  the  dupe 
of  this  ingenious  piece  of  gallantr3% 
"  from  being  certain  these  two  studs 
have  cost  you  as  dearly  as  all  the  others 
cost  his  majesty." 

Then,  after  bowing  to  the  king  and  the 
cardinal,  the  queen  resumed  her  way  to 
the  chamber  in  which  she  had  dressed, 
and  where  she  was  to  take  off  her  ball 
costume. 

The  attention  which  we  have  been 
obliged  to  give,  during  the  commence- 
ment of  the  chapter,  to  the  illustrious 
personages  we  have  introduced  in  it,  has 
diverted  us  for  an  instant  from  him  to 
whom  Anne  of  Austria  owed  the  extraor- 
dinary triumph  she  had  obtained  over  the 
cardinal  ;  and  who,  confounded,  unknown, 
lost  in  the  crowd  gathered  at  one  of  the 
doors,  looked  on  at  this  scene,  comprehen- 
sible only  to  four  persons,  the  king,  the 
queen,  his  eminence,  and  himself. 

The  queen  had  just  regained  her  cham- 
ber and  D'Aitagnan  was  about  to  retire, 
when  he  felt  his  shoulder  liglitly  touched  : 
he  turned  round,  and  saw  a  young  woman 
who  made  him  a  sign  to  follow  her.  The 
face  of  this  young  woman  was  covered 
with  a  black  velvet  mask,  but,  notwith- 
standing this  precaution,  which  was,  in 
fact,  taken  i-ather  against  otliers  than 
against  him,  hi^  at  once  ircognized  his 
usual  guide,  the  light  and  intelligent 
Madame  Bonacieiix. 

On  the  evi'iiing  before.  Wwy  had  searc-e- 
ly  seen  (^u'h  other  for  a  moment  at  the 
apartment  of  the  Swiss  (T(>rniain.  whitluM' 
D'Artagnan  had  sent  for  her.  The  haste 
which   the  .\oung  woman  was   in.  to  e(Ui- 
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vey  to  her  mistress  the  excellent  news  of 
the  happy  return  of  her  messeng-er,  pre- 
vented the  two  lovers  from  exchangmg- 
more  than  a  few  words.  D'Artagnan 
then  followed  Madame  Bonacieux,  moved 
by  a  double  sentiment,  love  and  curiosit3\ 
During  the  whole  of  the  way,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  corridors  became  more  de- 
serted, D'Artagnan  wished  to  stop  the 
young  woman,  seize  her,  and  gaze  upon 
her,  were  it  only  for  a  minute  ;  but  quick 
as  a  bird,  she  glided  between  his  hands, 
and  when  he  wished  to  speak  to  her,  her 
finger  placed  upon  her  mouth,  with  a  little 
imperative  gesture  full  of  grace,  reminded 
him  that  he  was  under  the  command  of 
a  power  which  he  must  blindly  obey,  and 
which  forbade  him  even  to  make  the 
slightest  complaint ;  at  length,  after  wind- 
ing about  for  a  minute  or  two,  Madame 
Bonacieux  opened  the  door  of  a  closet, 
which  was  entirely  dark,  and  led  D'Ar- 
tagnan into  it.  There  she  made  a  fresh 
sign  of  silence,  and  opening  a  second  door 
concealed  by  a  tapestry,  and  which  open- 
ing spread  at  once  a  brilliant  light,  she 
disappeared. 

D'Artagnan  remained  for  a  moment 
motionless,  asking  himself  where  he  could 
be ;  but  soon  a  ray  of  light  which  pene- 
trated through  the  chamber,  together 
with  the  warm  and  perfumed  air  Avhich 
reached  him  from  the  same  aperture,  the 
conversation  of  two  or  three  ladies,  in  a 
language  at  once  respectful  and  elegant, 
and  the  word  ''  majesty "  two  or  three 
times  repeated,  indicated  clearly  that  he 
was  in  a  closet  attached  to  the  queen's 
chamber.  The  young  man  waited  the 
event  quietly  in  comparativ^e  darkness. 

The  (jiicen  appeared  to  ])e  cheerful  and 
happy,  wliich  seemed  to  astonish  the  per- 
sons who  surrounded  licr,  and  wlio  were 
accustomed  to  see  her  almost  always  sad 
and  full  of  care.  The  queen  attri1)uted 
this  joyous  f(!eling  to  the  beauty  of  the 
fete,  to  the  pleasure  she  had  experienced 
in  the  V)allet,  and  as  it  is  not  pccmissihle 
to  contradict  a  (|ueen,  wluither  slie  smik' 
or  wh(!th('r  slie  weep,  all  rivaled  each 
other  in  expatiating  upon  th*'.  gallantr.\- 
of  messieurs  the  echevins  of  llic  good 
citv  of  Piiris. 


Although  D'Artagnan  did  not  at  all 
know  the  queen,  he  soon  distinguishetl 
her  voice  from  the  others,  at  first  by  a 
slightly-  foreign  accent,  and  next  by  that 
tone  of  domination  naturally  impressed 
upon  all  sovereign  expressions.  He  heard 
her  approach,  and  withdraw  from  the 
partially  open  door,  and  twice  or  three 
times  he  even  saw  the  shadow  of  a  person 
intercept  the  light. 

At  length  a  hand  and  an  arm,  surpass- 
ingly beautiful  in  their  form  and  white- 
ness, glided  through  the  tapestry.  D'Ar- 
tagnan, at  once,  comprehended  that  this 
was  his  recompense :  he  cast  himself  on 
his  knees,  seized  the  hand,  and  touched  it 
respectfully  with  his  lips ;  then  the  hand 
was  Avithdrawn,  leaving  in  his  an  object 
which  he  perceived  to  be  a  ring;  the 
door  immediately  closed,  and  D'Artag- 
nan found  himself  again  in  complete  dark- 
ness. 

D'Artagnan  placed  the  ring  on  his  finger 
and  again  waited  :  it  was  evident  that  all 
was  not  yet  over.  After  the  reward  of 
his  devotion  that  of  his  love  was  to  come. 
Besides,  although  the  ballet  was  danced, 
the  evening's  pleasures  had  scarcely  be- 
gun :  supper  was  to  be  served  at  three, 
and  the  clock  of  St.  Jean  had  struck  three- 
quarters  past  two. 

The  sound  of  voices  diminished  hy  de- 
grees in  the  adjoining  chamber ;  the  com- 
pany was  then  heard  departing;  then  the 
door  of  the  closet  in  which  D'Artagnan 
was,  was  opened,  and  Madame  Bonacieux 
entered  quickly. 

"  You  at  last  ?  "  cried  D'Artagnan. 

''Silence!"  said  the  A'oung  woman, 
placing  her  hand  upon  his  lips,  "  Silence  ! 
and  begone  the  same  way  you  came  !  " 

''  But  wliere  and  when  shall  I  see  you 
again  ?  *'  cried  D'Artagnan. 

''A  note  which  you  will  find  at  home 
will  tell  you.     Begone  I  begone  !  " 

And  at  these  words  she  opened  the  door 
of  the  corridor  and  pushed  D'Artagnan 
out  of  tlic;  closet.  D'Artagnan  obeyed  like 
a  child,  without  the  least  resistance  or 
objection,  which  proved  that  he  was  down- 
right really  in  love. 


PoUTHos.  —  H(i<ir  129. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE     RENDEZVOUS. 

D'Artagnan  ran  home  immediately, 
and  althoug-h  it  was  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning-,  and  he  had  some  of  the  worst 
reputed  quarters  of  Paris  topassthroug-h, 
he  met  with  no  misadventure.  Every  one 
knows  that  drunkards  and  lovers  have  a 
protecting"  deity. 

He  found  the  door  of  his  passage  open, 
sprang-  up  the  stairs,  and  knocked  softlj^, 
in  a  manner  ag-reed  upon  between  him  and 
his  lacke^'.  Planchet,*  whom  he  had  sent 
home  two  hours  before  from  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  desiring  him  to  be  careful  and  sit  up 
for  him,  opened  the  door  to  him. 

'•'  Has  any  one  broug-ht  a  letter  for 
me  ?  "  asked  D'Artag-nan  eag-erly. 

''  No  one  has  brought  a  letter,  mon- 
sieur," replied  Planchet;  ''but  there  is 
one  come  of  itself." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  you  stujjid 
fellow?" 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  when  I  came  in, 
although  I  had  the  key  of  your  apartment 
in  my  pocket,  and  that  key  had  never 
been  out  of  my  possession,  I  found  a  letter 
upon  the  g-reen  table-cover  in  your  bed- 
chamber." 

"  And  where  is  that  letter  ?  " 

''  I  left  it  where  I  found  it,  monsieur. 
It  is  not  natural  for  letters  to  enter  in 
this  manner  into  people's  houses.  If  the 
window  had  been  open,  even  in  the  small- 
est way,  I  should  think  nothing  of  it : 
but.  no  ;  all  was  as  close  as  j)ossible.  Be- 
ware, monsieur,  there  is  certainly  some 
magic  in  it." 

While  Planchet  was  saying-  this,  the 
young-  man  had  darted  into  his  chamber 
and  seized  and  opened  the  letter ;  it  was 
from  Madame  Bonacieux,  and  was  con- 
ceived in  these  terms  : 

"There  are  many  thanks  to  be  oll'ered 
to  you,  and  to  be  transmitted  to  you.  Be 
this  evening-  about  ten    o'clock,    at   St. 

*  There  is  no  doubt  tlie  reader  will  ask,  as  llir 
Translator  does,  "How  came  Planchet  here':'" 
We  left  liini  "  stifT  as  a  rush  "  from  fatij^^ue.  being 
carried  to  bed  in  London,  M,  Dumas's  errors  from 
hjuste  are  very  numerous  ;  I  only  s;iy  this,  that 
they  may  not  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  wrong 
party, — Trans. 

E 


Cloud,  in  front  of  the  pavilion  built  at 
the  corner  of  the  hotel  of  M.  d'Estrees. — 
C.  B." 

While  reading-  this  letter,  D'Artagnan 
felt  his  heart  dilated  and  compressed  by 
that  delicious  spasm  which  tortures  and 
caresses  the  hearts  of  lovers. 

It  was  the  first  billet  he  had  received, 
it  was  the  first  rendezvous  that  had  ever 
been  g-ranted  him.  His  heart,  swelled  by 
the  intoxication  of  joy,  felt  ready  to 
dissolve  away  at  the  very  g-ate  of  that 
terrestrial  paradise  called  Love  ! 

''Well,  monsieur,"  said  Planchet,  who 
had  observed  his  master  g-row  red  and 
pale  successively ;  "  did  I  not  g-uess  trulj^  ? 
is  it  not  some  business  or  other  ? " 

"You  are  mistaken,  Planchet,"  replied 
D'Artagnan  ;  "and,  as  a  proof,  there  is  a 
crown  to  drink  my  health." 

"  I  am  much  oblig-ed  to  monsieur,  for 
the  crown  he  has  g-iven  me,  and  I  promise 
him  I  will  obey  his  instructions  exactly ; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  letters 
which  come  in  this  manner  into  shut-up 
houses — " 

"  Fall  from  heaven,  my  friend,  fall  from 
heaven." 

"Then  monsieur  is  satisfied?"  asked 
Planchet. 

"  My  dear  Planchet,  I  am  the  happiest 
of  men !  " 

"And  I  may  profit  by  monsieur's  happi- 
ness, and  may  g-o  to  bed  ?  " 

"Yes,  go." 

"  May  the  blessings  of  heaven  fall  upon 
monsieur ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
that  letter—" 

And  Planchet  retired,  sliaking  his  head 
with  an  air  of  doubt,  which  the  liberality 
of  D'Artag-nan  had  not  entirely  i-(Muoved. 

Left  alone,  D'Artagnan  read  and  re- 
read his  billet,  then  he  kissed  and  re-kissed 
twenty  times  tlie  lines  traced  by  1lu>  hand 
of  his  beautiful  mistress.  At  lenglh  he 
went  to  bed,  fell  asiecp,  and  had  golden 
dreams. 

Atsevcn  (t'clock  in  1  lu'  nioi'iiing  he  arose 
and  called  Planchet .  who,  a1  the  sei-ond 
summons,  opened  the  dooi*,  his  e(Minte- 
nanee  not  yet  (|ui1t>free  fronilhe  anxiety 
of  the  pi-eceding  night , 

"l*laneli«>t,"  said    D'Artagnan.  '•  I   am 
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going'  out  for  all  day,  perhaps  ;  yoxx  are, 
therefore,  your  own  master  till  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  :  hut  at  seven  o'clock 
you  must  hold  yourself  in  readiness  with 
two  horses." 

"  There  !"  said  Planchet,  "we  are  going 
again,  it  appears,  to  have  our  skins  pierced 
through,  and  rubbed  off  in  all  directions  !" 

''You  will  take  your  musketoon  and 
your  pistols." 

'•'  There  now  !  did  I  not  say  so  ?  "  cried 
Planchet.  '^I  was  sure  of  it ;  that  cursed 
letter." 

'•'  Come,  don't  be  afraid  !  you  silly  fel- 
low ;  there  is  nothing  in  hand  but  a  partj^ 
of  pleasure." 

''  Ah  !  like  the  charming  journej'  the 
other  da}',  when  it  rained  billets,  and  pro- 
duced a  crop  of  steel  traps  !  " 

"  Well,  if  you  are  really  afraid.  Monsieur 
Planchet,"  resumed  D'Artagnan,  ••  I  will 
go  without  3^ou  ;  I  prefer  traveling  alone 
to  having  a  companion  who  entertains  the 
least  fear." 

"  Monsieur  does  me  wrong,"  said  Plan- 
chet ;  ' '  I  thought  he  had  seen  me  at 
work." 

"  Yes,  but  I  did  not  know  whether  you 
had  not  worn  out  all  your  courage  the 
first  time." 

'*'  Monsieur  shall  see,  upon  occasion,  that 
I  have  some  left ;  onh'  I  beg  monsieur  not 
to  be  too  prodigal  of  it,  if  he  wishes  it  to 
last  long." 

''Do  you  believe  you  will  have  a  certain 
amount  of  it  to  expend  this  evening  ?  " 

"I  hope  I  have,  monsieur." 

"Well,  then,  I  depend  upon  you." 

'•  At  the  appointed  hour  I  shall  be 
ready  ;  only  I  believed  that  monsieur  had 
but  one  horse  in  the  guard  stables." 

"  Perhaps  there  is  but  one  at  this  mo- 
ment ;  ])ut  by  this  evening  there  will  be 
four." 

'•  It  app«?ars  that  our  journey  Avas  a  re- 
mounting Journey  then  ?  " 

"Exactly  so,"  said  D'Artagnan;  and 
nodding  to  Planchet,  he  went  out. 

M.  P>()naci('ux  was  standing  at  liis  doof. 
D'Ai'tagnan's  intention  was  to  go  out 
without  speaking  to  th(!  woi'tliy  nieivei'; 
but  tlic  lattei-  niad<!  so  polite  and  fi-iendiy 
a  salulation,  that  his  tenant  iVlt  obligetl, 


not  onh^  to  stop,  but  to  enter  into  conver- 
sation with  him. 

Besides,  how  is  it  possible  to  avoid  a  lit- 
tle condescension  toward  a  husband  whose 
pretty  wife  has  appointed  a  meeting  with 
you  that  same  evening  at  St.  Cloud, 
opposite  the  pavihon  of  M.  d'Estrees  ? 
D'Artagnan  approached  him  with  the 
most  amiable  air  he  could  assume. 

The  conversation  naturalh^  fell  upon  the 
incarceration  of  the  poor  man.  M.  Bona- 
cieux,  who  was  ignorant  that  D'Artagnan 
had  overheard  his  conversation  with  the 
unknown  of  Meung,  related  to  his  j^oung 
tenant  the  persecutions  of  that  monster, 
M.  de  Laffemas,  whom  he  never  ceased  to 
qualify,  during  his  account,  with  the  title 
of  the  cardinal's  executioner,  and  expati- 
ated at  great  length  upon  the  Bastille,  the 
bolts,  the  "v\ackets,  the  dungeons,  the  loop- 
holes, the  grating's,  and  the  instruments  of 
torture. 

D'Artagnan  listened  to  him  with  ex- 
emplary complaisance,  and  when  he  had 
finished  said  : 

"  And  Madame  Bonacieux,  do  you  know 
who  carried  her  off  ?  for  I  do  not  forget 
that  I  owe  to  that  unpleasant  circumstance 
the  good  fortune  of  having  made  your 
acquaintance." 

"Ah!"  said  Bonacieux,  "they  took 
good  care  not  to  tell  me  that,  and  my 
wife,  on  her  part,  has  sworn  to  me  by  all 
that's  sacred,  that  she  does  not  know. 
But  you,"  continued  M.  Bonacieux,  in  a 
tone  of  perfect  bonhomie,  "what  has  be- 
come of  you  for  several  days  past  ?  I  have 
not  seen  either  you  or  any  of  your  friends, 
and  I  don't  think  you  could  pick  up  all 
that  dust  on  the  pavement  of  Paris  that  I 
saw  Planchet  brush  off  your  boots  yester- 
day." 

"You  are  right,  ni}'  dear  M.  Bonacieux, 
my  friends  and  I  have  been  on  a  little 
journey." 

"Fai-from  Paris?" 

"  Oil  lord,  no  I  about  forty  leagues  only. 
We  went  to  take  M.  Athos  to  the  waters 
of  Foi-ges,  wliei-e  my  friends  have  re- 
niain<Ml." 

"And  you  have  n^tui-ned,  have  you 
not?"  i-ei)lied  M.  Bonaci(nix,  giving  to  his 
countenance   the    uu>s1    jocular   aii'.      "A 
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handsome  young-  fellow  like  you  does  not 
obtain  long'  leaves  of  absence  from  liis 
mistress ;  and  we  were  impatiently  waited 
for  at  Paris,  were  we  not  ?  " 

"  2Ia  foi  !  "  said  the  young-  man,  laug-h- 
ing,  "  I  am  fain  to  confess  it,  and  so  much 
the  more  readily,  my  dear  Bonacieux,  as 
I  see  there  is  no  concealing  anything  from 
you.  Yes,  I  was  expected,  and  impatiently, 
I  assure  .you." 

A  slight  shade  passed  over  the  brow  of 
Bonacieux,  but  so  slight  that  D'Artag'- 
nan  did  not  perceive  it. 

"  And  we  are  g"oing  to  be  recompensed 
for  our  diligence  ?  ' '  said  Bonacieux,  with 
a  trifling-  alteration  in  his  voice — so  trifling, 
indeed,  that  D'Artagnan  did  not  perceive 
it  any  more  than  he  had  the  shade  which, 
an  instant  before,  had  darkened  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  worthy  man. 

"  I  hope  that  you  are  a  true  prophet !  " 
said  D'Artagnan,  laug-hing-. 

' '  No  ;  that  which  I  say  is  only  that  I 
may  know  whether  you  will  be  late." 

"Why  do  you  ask  me  that  question, 
my  dear  host  ?  Do  you  intend  to  sit  up 
for  me?  " 

' '  No ;  only  since  my  arrest  and  the 
robbery  that  was  committed  in  my  house, 
I  am  alarmed  every  time  I  hear  a  door 
opened,  particularly  in  the  night.  What 
the  deuce  can  you  expect  ?  I  told  you  I 
was  no  man  of  the  sword." 

"Well,  don't  be  alarmed  if  I  come  home 
at  one,  two,  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing-; indeed,  do  not  be  alarmed  if  I  do  not 
come  at  all." 

This  time  Bonacieux  became  so  pale 
that  D'Artagnan  could  not  otherwise 
than  per-c(M"v('  it,  and  asked  him  what  was 
the  mattei-. 

"^Nothing,"  i-eplied  Bonacieux,  'Miotli- 
ing :  o)ily  since  my  misfortunes  1  have 
been  subject  to  faintuesses,  which  seize 
IMC  all  at  once,  and  I  have  just  felt  a  cold 
sliivci-.  Pay  no  attention  to  it ;  you  have 
notliing  to  occupy  yourself  with  but  being 
li;i|)py." 

"  l^hcu  T  ha\-e  full  occupation,  foi-  L  am 
so." 

"Not  yel — wait  a  iilljc;  liiis  evening, 
you  said." 

*'Well,   this   c\-cnin.L;-    will    conic,   lliank 


God  !  And  perhaps  you  look  for  it  with 
as  much  impatience  as  I  do ;  perhaps  this 
evening-  Madame  Bonacieux  will  visit  the 
conjugal  domicile." 

''  Madame  Bonacieux  is  not  at  liberty 
this  evening-,"  replied  the  husband  seri- 
ously ;  ''  she  is  detained  at  the  Louvre 
this  evening-  by  her  duties." 

'^So  much  the  worse  for  you,  my  dear 
host,  so  much  the  worse  for  yovi  !  When 
I  am  happy,  I  wish  all  the  world  to  be  so  ; 
but  it  appears  that  is  not  possible." 

And  the  young  man  departed,  laug-hing- 
at  the  joke,  which  he  thought  he  alone 
could  comj)rehend . 

*'Ah,  have  your  laugh  out  I "  replied 
Bonacieux,  in  a  sepulchral  tone. 

But  D'Artag-nan  was  too  far  ofl'  to  hear 
him,  and  if  he  had  heard  him,  in  the  dis- 
position of  mind  he  then  enjoyed,  he, 
certes,  would  not  have  remarked  it. 

He  took  his  way  toward  the  hotel  of 
M.  de  Treville  :  his  visit  of  the  day  before 
had  been  very  short  and  ver}^  little  expli- 
cative. 

He  found  M.  de  Treville  in  the  joy  of  his 
heart.  He  had  thought  the  king  and 
queen  charming  at  the  ball.  It  is  true 
the  cardinal  had  been  particularly^  ill- 
tempered;  he  had  retired  at  one  o'clock 
under  the  pretense  of  being  indisjiosed. 
As  to  their  majesties,  they  did  not  return 
to  the  Louvre  till  six  o'clock. 

"Now,"  said  M.  de  Treville,  lowering 
his  voice,  and  looking-  round  to  every  cor- 
ner of  the  apartment  to  see  if  they  Avere 
alone.  '*  now  let  us  talk  about  you.  my 
young-  friend ;  for  it  is  evident  that  your 
fortunate  return  has  something  to  do  wit  h 
the  joy  of  the  king,  the  triumph  of  llic 
(pieen,  and  the  humiliation  of  the  cardinal. 
You  must  take  care  of  yourself." 

"What  have  I  to  fear,"  replied  D'Ar- 
tagnan, "  as  long"  as  I  shall  have  11u> 
good  fortiuic  to  cnjo_\'  the  favoi-  of  their 
majesties  ?  " 

"Everything,  hclicNc  nic.  Tlu>  cardinal 
is  not  the  man  to  foi-gct  a  mystilicat ion 
until  lie  has  scti  led  his  accounts  wit  li  t  he 
mystiiiei-;  and  the  uiystilici-  appeal's  to 
me  1o  have  the  air  of  being  a  certain 
young  (iast'on  of  my  ai-(|uaintance." 

"  Do     vou    believe    that    the    cardinal 
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knows  as  much  as  you  do,  and  knows 
that  I  have  been  to  London?" 

'•  The  devil !  you  said  London  !  Was  it 
from  London  you  brought  that  beautiful 
diamond  that  ghtters  on  your  finger? 
Beware,  my  dear  D'Artagnan  !  a  present 
from  an  enemy  is  not  a  good  thing.  Are 
there  not  some  Latin  verses  upon  that 
subject  ?    Stop  !  " 

"Yes,  doubtless,"  replied  D'Artagnan, 
who  had  never  been  able  to  cram  the  first 
rudiments  even  of  that  language  into  his 
head,  and  who  had  by  his  ignorance  driven 
his  master  to  despair  —  "yes,  doubtless 
there  is  one,"' 

"There  certainly  is  one,"  said  M.  de 
Treville,  who  had  a  tincture  of  letters, 
"  and  M.  Benserade  was  quoting  it  to  me 
the  other  da3^  Stop  a  minute — ah,  this 
is  it:  '  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes,' 
which  means,  '  Beware  of  the  enemy  who 
makes  you  presents.'  " 

"This  diamond  does  not  come  from  an 
enemy,  monsieur,"  replied  D'Artagnan ; 
"  it  comes  from  the  queen." 

"From  the  queen  1  oh!  oh!"  said  M. 
de  Treville.  "Why,  it  is,  indeed,  a  true 
royal  jewel,  which  is  worth  a  thousand 
pistoles  if  it  is  worth  a  denier.  By  whom 
did  the  queen  send  you  this  jewel  ?  " 

"  She  gave  it  to  me  herself." 

"W^here?" 

"In  the  closet  adjoining  the  chamber  in 
w'hich  she  changed  her  toilet." 

"How?" 

"  Giving  me  her  hand  to  kiss." 

"  What !  you  have  kissed  the  queen's 
hand  ?  "  said  M.  de  Treville,  looking  ear- 
nestly at  D'Artagnan, 

"Her  majesty  did  me  the  honor  to 
grant  me  that  favor." 

"  And  that  in  the  ]>resence  of  wit- 
nesses !  Imprudent  woman  !  thrice  im- 
prudent !  " 

"No,  monsieur:  l)e  satisfied,  nobody 
saw  lici-,"  r-('|)li('(l  D'Ai'tagnan,  and  lie  rc- 
lylcd  1(»  M.  de  Treville  how  the  alTair  had 
passed. 

"Oil,  Uie  women,  IIh;  women!"  cried 
the  old  soldier.  "I  know  them  l).\  tlieii- 
roiiianlic  imaginations;  everything  that 
savois  of  mystery  charms  them.  So  yon 
have    seen    Ihe   arm,   that    was   all  ;  ,\'ou 


would  meet  the  queen  and  3'ou  ^voidd  not 
know  her  ;  she  might  meet  you  and  she 
would  not  know  who  you  were  ?  " 

"No  ;  but  thanks  to  this  diamond,"  re- 
plied the  young  man. 

"Listen  to  me,"  said  M,  de  Treville; 
"  shall  I  give  you  a  good  piece  of  advice 
— a  piece  of  friendly  advice  ?  " 

"  You  will  do  me  honor,  monsieur,"  said 
D'Artagnan. 

"Well,  then,  go  to  the  nearest  gold- 
smith's, and  sell  that  diamond  for  the 
highest  price  you  can  get  from  him  ;  how- 
ever much  of  a  Jew  he  may  be,  he  will 
give  you  at  least  eig'ht  hundred  pistoles. 
Pistoles  have  no  name,  young  man,  and 
that  ring  has  a  terrible  one,  which  may 
betray  him  who  wears  it." 

' '  Sell  this  ring — a  ring  which  comes 
from  my  sovereign  !  never  !  "  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

"  Then  at  least  turn  the  collet  of  it  in- 
side, you  silly  fellow ;  for  everybody  must 
be  aware  that  a  cadet  from  Gascony  does 
not  find  such  gems  in  his  mother's  jewel- 
case." 

"  You  think,  then,  I  have  something  to 
dread  ?  "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"I  mean  to  say,  young  man,  that  he 
who  sleeps  over  a  mine,  the  match  of 
which  is  already  lighted,  may  consider 
himself  in  safety  in  comparison  with^'ou," 

"  The  devil !  "  said  D'Artagnan,  whom 
the  positive  tone  of  M.  de  Treville  began 
to  make  a  little  uneasy — "the  devil !  what 
must  I  do  ?  " 

"  Be  particularly,  and  at  all  thnes,  on 
your  guard.  The  cardinal  has  a  tenacious 
memory  and  a  long  arm  ;  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  he  Avill  repay  you  by  some  ill 
turn." 

"But  what  sort  of  one?" 

"Eh  !  how  can  I  tell?  Has  he  not  all 
the  devil's  tricks  at  command  ?  The  least 
that  can  be  expected  is  that  you  will  be 
arrested." 

"  What !  will  they  dare  to  arrest  a  man 
in  his  majesty's  service  ?  " 

''Pdrdieuf  they  did  not  scruple  nuich  in 
tlie  case  of  Athos.  At  all  events,  young 
man,  dei)end  upon  one  that  has  been  thirty 
years  at  court.  Do  not  lull  yourself  in 
security,  or  you  will    be  lost;   but,  on  the 
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contrary — and  it  is  I  who  tell  you  so — see 
enemies  in  all  directions.  If  any  one  seeks 
a  quarrel  with  you,  shun  it,  were  it  with 
a  child  of  ten  3'ears  old ;  if  you  are  at- 
tacked by  day  or  by  night,  fight,- but  re- 
treat, without  shame ;  if  you  cross  a 
bridge,  feel  every  plank  of  it  with  yowc 
foot,  lest  one  should  give  way  beneath 
you ;  if  you  pass  before  a  house  which  is 
being  built,  look  up,  for  fear  a  stone  should 
fall  upon  your  head  ;  if  you  stay  out  late, 
be  always  followed  by  your  lackey,  and 
let  your  lackey  be  armed,  if,  bj-the-by, 
3^ou  can  be  sure  of  your  lackey.  Mistrust 
everybody,  your  friend,  your  brother, 
your  mistress — your  mistress  in  partic- 
ular." 

D'Artagnan  blushed. 

"Of  my  mistress,"  repeated  he  mechan- 
ically :  "  and  why  rather  her  than  any 
other?" 

''  Because  a  mistress  is  one  of  the  cardi- 
nal's favorite  means — he  has  not  one  that 
is  more  expeditious  ;  a  woman  will  sell  you 
for  ten  pistoles,  witness  Dalila.  You  are 
acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  eh?  " 

D'Artagnan  thought  of  the  appoint- 
ment Madame  Bonacieux  had  made  with 
him  for  that  very  evening:  but  we  are 
bound  to  say,  to  the  credit  of  our  hero, 
that  the  bad  opinion  entertained  by  M.  de 
Treville  of  women  in  general,  did  not  in- 
spire him  with  the  least  suspicion  of  his 
pretty  hostess. 

**But,  apropos,"  resumed  M.  de  Tre- 
ville, "what  has  become  of  your  three 
companions?  " 

"I  was  about  to  ask  you  if  you  had 
heard  no  news  of  them." 

"None  whatever,  monsieur." 

"  Well,  I  left  tlicm  on  the  road  ;  Poii  hos 
at  Chantilly,  with  a  duel  on  his  hands  ; 
Aramis  at  Crevecffiur,  with  a  ball  in  his 
shoulder  ;  and  Athos  at  Amiens,  detained 
by  an  accusation  of  coining  I  " 

"See  there,  now  !  "  said  M.  de  Tn>vilh' ; 
"and  how  the  devil  did  you  escape  ?  " 

"By  :i  niii'acic,  monsieur,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge, wilii  a  sword-tlirust  in  my 
breast,  and  l>v  nailing  M.  le  Cointe  de 
Wardcs.  on  the  bye-road  to  Calais,  lik-o  a 
butterlly  on  a  tapestry." 

"  There  again !  De  Wardes,  one  of  th(» 


cardinal's  men,  a  cousin  of  Rochefort's. 
But  stop,  m}^  friend,  I  have  an  idea." 

"Speak,  monsieur." 

"  In  your  place  I  w^ould  do  one  thing." 

"  What,  monsieur  ?  " 

"While  his  eminence  was  seeking  for 
me  in  Paris,  I  would  take,  without  sound 
of  drum  or  trumpet,  the  road  to  Picardy, 
and  would  go  and  make  some  inquiries 
concerning  my  three  companions.  What 
the  devil !  they  merit  richl^^  that  piece  of 
attention  on  your  part." 

"The  advice  is  good,  monsieur,  and  to- 
morrow I  will  set  out." 

"  To-morrow !  and  why  not  this  even- 
ing? " 

"This  evening,  monsieur,  I  am  detained 
in  Paris  by  an  indispensable  business." 

"Ah,  young  man,  young  man!  some 
love-passage  or  other !  Take  care,  I  re- 
peat to  you,  take  care  !  it  is  w^oman  who 
was  the  ruin  of  us  all,  is  the  ruin  of  us  all, 
and  will  be  the  ruin  of  us  all,  as  long  as 
the  world  stands.  Take  my  advice,  and 
set  out  this  evening." 

"  It  is  impossible,  monsieur." 

"  You  have  given  your  word,  then  ?  " 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

"  Ah,  that's  quite  another  thing  ;  but 
promise  me,  if  you  should  not  happen  to 
be  killed  to-night,  that  j'ou  will  go  to- 
morrow." 

"  I  promise  you,  monsieur." 

"'  Do  you  want  money  ?  " 

"I  have  still  fifty  pistoles.  That,  I 
think,  is  as  much  as  I  shall  want." 

"But  your  companions  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  they  can  be  in  need  of 
any.  We  left  Paris  with  each  seventy- 
fiv(>  ])istoles  in  his  pocket." 

"  Shall  I  see  you  again  befoiv  your  de- 
parture ?  " 

"I  think  not,  monsieur,  unless  anxthing 
fresh  slu)uld  hap|)en." 

"  Well,    a     ))l('asant    j»)ui'n(\\'    to    you, 

tlKMl." 

"Thank  yon,  monsieur." 

And  D'Artagnan  left  M.  de  Tivvillc, 
penetrated  nxovc  than  ever  by  his  paternal 
solicitude  for  his  nuisketeers. 

He  called  sueec'ssively  at  the  abodes  of 
Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis.  Neither  of 
them  had  returned.     Their  lackeys  like- 
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wise  were  absent,  and  nothing  had  been 
heard  of  either  masters  or  servants. 

He  would  have  inquired  after  them  at 
their  mistress's,  but  he  was  neither  ac- 
quainted with  Porthos's  nor  Aramis's, 
and  as  to  Athos,  he  had  not  one. 

As  he  passed  the  Hotel  des  Gardes,  he 
took  a  glance  into  the  stables.  Three  out 
of  the  four  horses  were  already  arrived. 
Planchet,  all  astonishment,  was  busy 
grooming-  them,  and  had  already  finished 
two. 

"Ah,  monsieur,"  said  Planchet,  on  per- 
ceiving D'Artagnan,  "  how  glad  I  am  to 
see  you," 

''  Why  so,  Planchet  ? "  asked  the  young 
man. 

"  Do  you  place  confidence  in  our  land- 
lord, M.  Bonacieux?  " 

"  I  ?    Not  the  least  in  the  world . ' ' 

'^  O  !  you  do  quite  right,  monsieur." 

''But,  wh}^  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Because,  wiiile  you  were  talking  with 
him,  I  watched  you,  without  listening  to 
you ;  and,  monsieur,  his  countenance 
changed  so,  two  or  three  times  !  " 

"Bah!" 

"  Preoccupied  as  monsieur  was  with  the 
letter  he  had  received,  he  did  not  observe 
that ;  but  I,  whom  the  strange  fashion  in 
which  that  letter  came  into  the  house, 
had  placed  on  my  guard,  I  did  not  lose  a 
movement  of  his  features." 

"  And  you  found  it  ?  " 

"Traitorous,  monsieur." 

'jjndeed  1  " 

"Still  more;  as  soon  as  monsieur  had 
left,  and  disappeared  round  the  corner  of 
tlie  street,  M.  Bonacieux  took  his  hat,  shut 
his  door,  and  set  off  at  a  quick  pace  in  an 
opposite  direction." 

"  It  seems  you  are  right,  Planchet;  all 
this  appears  to  be  a  little  mysterious  ; 
and  be  assured  that  Ave  will  not  pay  him 
our  rent  until  the  matter  shall  be  catcgori- 
cally  explained  to  us." 

"  Monsieur  jokes,  but  monsieur  will 
see." 

"  What  would  you  have,  Planchet? — It 
is  written  that  wiiat  must  be,  must  !  " 

"  Monsieur  has  not  then  renounced  his 
excursion  for  this  evening?  " 

"Quite    the    conira ry,     I'laticlict ;    the 


more  ill-will  I  have  reason  to  entertain 
toward  M.  Bonacieux,  the  more  punctual 
I  shall  be  in  keeping  the  appointment 
made  with  me  in  that  letter  which  makes 


you  so  uneasy 


''Then  that  is  mon- 


sieur's determination  ?  " 

"Most  decidedly,  my  friend;  at  nine 
o'clock,  then,  be  ready  here,  at  the  hotel, 
I  will  come  and  take  j^ou." 

Planchet  seeing  there  was  no  longer  any 
hope  of  making  his  master  renounce  his 
project,  heaved  a  profound  sigh,  and  set 
to  work  to  groom  the  third  horse. 

As  to  D'Artagnan,  being  at  bottom  a 
prudent  youth,  instead  of  returning  home, 
he  went  and  dined  with  the  Gascon  priest, 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  distress  of  the 
four  friends,  had  given  them  a  l^reakfast 
of  chocolate. 


CHAPTER  XXIV.  | 

THE   PAVILION. 

At  nine  o'clock  D'Artagnan  was  at  the 
Hotel  des  Gardes ;  he  found  Planchet 
under  arms.  The  fourth  horse  had  arrived. 

Planchet  was  armed  with  his  musketoon 
and  a  pistol.  D'Artagnan  had  his  sword 
and  placed  two  pistols  in  his  belt ;  then 
both  mounted,  and  departed  quietly.  It 
was  quite  dark,  and  no  one  saw  them  go 
out.  Planchet  took  his  place  behind  his 
master,  and  kept  at  a  distance  of  about 
ten  paces  from  him. 

D'Artagnan  crossed  the  quaj's,  Avent 
out  by  the  gate  of  La  Conference,  and 
proceeded  along  the  road,  much  more 
beautiful  then  than  it  is  now,  Avhich 
leads  to  St.  Cloud. 

As  long  as  he  was  in  the  city,  Planchet 
kept  at  the  respectable  distance  he  had 
imposed  upon  himself ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
road  began  to  be  more  lonely  and  dark, 
he  drew  softly  nearer  ;  so  that  when  they 
entered  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  he  found 
himself  riding  quite  naturallj'^  side  by  side 
with  his  master.  In  fact,  we  must  not 
dissemble,  that  the  oscillation  of  the  tall 
trees,  and  the  reflection  of  the  moon  in 
the  dark  underwood,  gave  him  serious 
uneasiness.  D'Artagnan  could  not  helj)  | 
perceiving  that  something  more  than 
usiuil  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  his 
lackey,  and  said  — 
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"  Well,  Master  Planchet  I  what  is  the 
matter  with  us  now  ?  ' ' 

"  Don't  you  think,  monsieur,  that  woods 
are  like  churches  ?  " 

*'How  so,  Planchet  !" 

''  Because  we  dare  not  speak  aloud  in 
one  or  the  other." 

"  But  why  do  you  not  dare  to  speak 
aloud,  Planchet? — because  you  are  afraid?" 

' '  Afraid  of  being"  heard  ? — yes,  mon- 
sieur." 

'•  Afraid  of  being-  heard  !  Whj^  there  is 
nothing  improper  in  our  conversation,  nxy 
dear  Planchet,  and  no  one  could  find  fault 
with  it." 

"Ah,  monsieur  I  "  replied  Planchet,  re- 
curring to  his  besetting"  idea,  "  that  M. 
Bonacieux  has  something  vicious  in  his 
eyebrows,  and  something  very  unpleasant 
in  the  play  of  his  lips." 

"  What  the  devil  makes  you  think  of 
Bonacieux  now  ?  " 

"  Monsieur,  we  think  of  what  we  can, 
and  not  of  what  we  Avill." 

"  Because  you  are  a  coward,  Planchet." 

''Monsieur,  we- must  not  confound  pru- 
dence with  cowardice ;  prudence  is  a 
virtue." 

'■  And  you  are  very  virtuous,  are  you 
not,  Planchet  ?  " 

'"  Monsieur,  is  not  that  the  barrel  of  a 
musket  which  glitters  yonder  ?  Had  we 
not  better  lower  our  heads  ?  " 

"In  truth,"  murmured  D'Artagnan,  to 
whom  M.  de  Treville's  recommendation 
recurred,  "  in  truth,  this  animal  will  end 
by  making  me  afraid."  And  he  put  his 
hoi'se  into  a  trot. 

Planchet  followed  the  movements  of  his 
master,  as  if  he  had  Ix'en  his  sliadow,  and 
was  soon  trotting  by  his  side. 

"  Are  wo  g^oing-  to  continue  this  pace 
all  night?"  asked  Planchet. 

'•  No,  for  you,  on  yowv  part,  are  at  your 
journey's  end." 

"T.  monsieur,  am  arrived  I  and  uion- 
siein-  ?  ■" 

■~  Why,  I  am  going  a  few  stejis  farther. " 

"  And  does  monsiiMii-  intend  1o  leave  me 
liere  alon(^?  " 

''You  ((M'tainly  are  afraid,  Planchet  ?" 

"No;  i)ut  I  only  beg  leave  1o  obsei've 
to  monsieui',  that  tlie  night  will    i)e  very 


cold,  that  chills  bring  on  rheumatism,  and 
that  a  lackej^  who  has  the  rheumatism 
makes  but  a  poor  serA-ant,  particularh'  to 
a  master  as  active  as  monsieur." 

"Well,  if  you  are  cold,  Planchet,  a'ou 
can  go  into  one  of  those  cabarets  that 
you  see  yonder,  and  be  waiting  for  me  at 
the  door  by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

"Monsieur,  I  have  eaten  and  drunk 
respectfully  the  crown  you  gave  me  this 
morning ;  so  that  I  have  not  a  sou  left, 
in  case  I  should  be  cold." 

"  Here's  half  a  pistole.  To-morrow 
morning,  then." 

D'Artagnan  sj^rang  from  his  horse, 
threw  the  bridle  to  Planchet,  and  de- 
parted at  a  quick  pace,  folding  his  cloak 
round  him. 

"Good  Lord,  how  cold  I  am!"  cried 
Planchet,  as  soon  as  he  had  lost  sight  of 
his  master ;  and  in  such  haste  was  he  to 
warm  himself,  that  he  went  straight  to  a 
house  set  out  with  all  the  attributes  of 
a  suburban  auberge,  and  knocked  at  the 
door. 

In  the  meantime  D'Artagnan,  who  had 
plunged  into  a  by-path,  continued  his 
route,  and  gained  St.  Cloud  ;  but  instead 
of  following  the  high  street,  he  turned 
behind  the  chateau,  reached  a  sort  of 
retired  lane,  and  found  himself  soon  in 
front  of  the  pavilion  named.  It  was  situ- 
ated in  a  very  private  spot.  A  high  wall, 
at  the  angle  of  which  was  the  pavilion, 
ran  along  one  side  of  this  lane,  and  on  the 
other  was  a  little  garden,  connected  with 
a  poor  cottage,  which  was  protected  from 
passengers  by  a  hedge. 

He  g-ained  the  place  appointed,  and  as 
no  signal  had  been  given  liim  by  which 
to  announce  his  pres»>nct\  he  wailed. 

Not  the  least  noise  was  to  be  heard  :  it 
might  be  imagined  Ihat  he  was  a  hinuli-ed 
miles  from  the  capital.  D'Artagnan  leant 
against  the  h(>dg(>,  after  having  cast  a 
glanc(>  beiiind  him.  Beyond  that  hedge, 
that  garden,  and  that  cottage,  a  dark 
mist  envel()|)etl  with  its  folds  that  im- 
mensity in  which  sleeps  Paris,  a  vast  void 
from  wliich  ghttered  a  few  luminous 
points,  tin*  funei'al  stars  of    that   hell  I 

But  for  l')'Aj-tagnan  all  as|)ects  were 
cloth(>d    liappily,  all    ideas  wore  a  smile. 
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all  darknesses  were  diaphanous.  The 
appointed  hour  was  about  to  strike. 

In  fact,  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes, 
the  belfry  of  St.  Cloud  let  fall  slowly  ten 
strokes  from  its  sonorous  jaws. 

There  was  something-  melancholy  in 
this  brazen  voice  pouring-  out  its  lamen- 
tations amid  the  nig-ht. 

But  every  one  of  those  hours  which 
composed  the  expected  hour,  vibrated 
harmoniously  to  the  heart  of  the  young- 
man. 

His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  little 
pavilion  situated  at  the  ang-le  of  the  wall, 
of  which  all  the  windows  were  closed  with 
shutters,  except  one  on  the  first  story. 
Through  this  window  shone  a  mild  lig-ht 
which  silvered  the  foliag-e  of  two  or  three 
linden  trees,  which  formed  a  g-roup  out- 
side the  park.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  behind  this  little  window,  which 
threw  forth  such  friendly  beams,  the 
pretty  Madame  Bonacieux  expected  him. 

Wrapt  in  this  sweet  idea,  D'Artag-nan 
waited  half  an  hour  without  the  least 
impatience,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  that 
charming-  little  abode  of  which  he  could 
perceive  a  part  of  the  ceiling-  with  its 
g-ilded  molding-s,  attesting-  the  eleg-ance 
of  the  rest  of  the  apartment. 

The  belfry  of  St.  Cloud  struck  half -past 
ten. 

This  time,  without  at  all  knowing  why, 
D'Artagnan  felt  a  cold  shiver  run  through 
his  veins.  Perhaps  the  cold  began  to  affect 
him,  and  he  took  a  perfectly  physical  sen- 
sation for  a  moral  impression. 

Then  the  idea  seized  him  that  he  had 
read  incorrectly,  and  that  the  appoint- 
ment Avas  for  eleven  o'clock.  He  drew 
near  to  the  window,  and  placing  himself 
so  that  a  ray  of  light  should  fall  upon  the 
lett(!r  as  he  held  it,  h(;  drew  it  from  his 
pocket,  and  read  it  again  ;  but  he  had  not 
been  mistaken,  the  appointnuait  was  for 
ten  o'clock. 

He  went  and  resumed  his  post,  begin- 
ning to  b(;  pretty  unt^asy  at  this  silence; 
and  this  solitude. 

Elev(!n  o'clock  str-uck  ! 

D'Artagnan  began  now  re-ally  to  I'eai- 
that  som(;tliii)g  had  happ<'n(Hl  to  Madame 
Bonacieux.     He  clapped    his   hands  lliree 


times,  the  ordinary  signal  of  lovers ;  but 
nobody'  replied  to  him — not  even  an  echo. 

He  then  thought,  with  a  touch  of  vexa- 
tion, that  perhaps  the  young  woman  had 
fallen  asleep  while  waiting  for  him. 

He  approached  the  wall,  and  endeavored 
to  climb  up  it ;  but  the  wall  had  been  re- 
cently pointed,  and  he  could  obtain  no 
hold. 

At  that  moment  he  thought  of  the 
trees,  upon  whose  leaves  the  light  still 
shone,  and  as  one  of  them  drooped  over 
the  road,  he  thought  that  from  its 
branches  he  might  succeed  in  getting  a 
glimpse  of  the  interior  of  the  room. 

The  tree  was  easy  to  climb.  Besides, 
D'Artagnan  was  but  twenty  years  old, 
and  consequently  had  not  yet  forgotten 
his  school-boy  habits.  In  an  instant  he 
was  among  the  branches,  and  his  keen 
eyes  plunged  through  the  transparent 
window  into  the  interior  of  the  pavilion. 

It  was  a  strange  thing,  and  one  which 
made  D'Artagnan  tremble  from  the  sole 
of  his  foot  to  the  root  of  his  hair,  to  find 
that  this  soft  light,  this  calm  lamp,  on- 
lightened  a  scene  of  fearful  disorder  :  one 
of  the  windows  was  broken,  the  door  of 
the  chamber  had  been  beaten  in,  and 
hung,  split  in  two,  on  its  hinges ;  a 
table,  which  had  been  covered  with  an 
elegant  supper,  was  overturned :  the  de- 
canters, broken  in  pieces,  and  the  fruits 
crushed,  strewed  the  floor ;  everything  in 
the  apartment  gave  evidence  of  a  violent 
and  desperate  struggle  ;  D'Artagnan  even 
fancied  he  could  recognize,  amid  this 
strange  disorder,  fragments  of  garments, 
and  some  bloody  spots  staining  the  cloth 
and  the  curtains. 

He  hastened  down  into  the  street,  with 
a  frightful  beating  at  his  heart ;  he  wished 
to  see  if  he  could  iind  any  otlier  traces  of 
violence. 

The  little  soft  light  continued  to  shin(>  in 
the  calm  of  the  night.  D'Artagnan  then 
perceived,  a  thing  that  he  had  not  before 
remarked,  for  nothing  had  led  him  to  the 
examination,  that  the  ground,  trampled 
here,  and  hoof-marked  tluMi-e,  presented  \ 
(•onfus{!d  traces  of  men  and  horses.  Be- 
sides, the  wheels  of  a  carriage,  which  ap- 
pe.i fed    1(>    have   comc    from   Paris,   had 
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made  a  deep  impression  in  the  soft  earth, 
wliich  did  not  extend  beyond  the  pavihon, 
but  turned  again  toward  Paris. 

At  length  D'Artag-nan,  in  following 
up  his  researches,  found  near  the  wall  a 
woman's  torn  glove  ;  which  glove,  where- 
ever  it  had  not  touched  the  muddy  ground, 
was  of  irreproachable  freshness.  It  was 
one  of  those  perfumed  gloves  tliat  lovers 
like  to  snatch  from  a  pretty  hand. 

As  D'Artagnan  pursued  his  investiga- 
tions, at  every  fresh  discovery  a  more 
abundant  and  more  icy  sweat  broke  in 
large  drops  from  his  forehead ;  his  heart 
was  oppressed  by  a  horrible  anguish,  his 
respiration  was  broken  and  short ;  and 
yet  he  said,  to  reassure  himself,  that  this 
pavilion,  perhaps,  had  nothing  in  common 
with  Madame  Bonacieux ;  that  the  young 
woman  had  made  an  appointment  with 
him  before  the  pavilion,  and  not  in  the 
pavilion;  that  she  might  have  been  de- 
tained in  Paris  by  her  duties,  or  perhaps 
by  the  jealousy  of  her  husband. 

But  all  these  reasons  were  combated, 
destroyed,  overthrown,  by  that  feeling  of 
intimate  pain  which,  on  certain  occasions, 
takes  possession  of  our  being",  and  cries  to 
us,  so  as  to  be  understood  unmistakably, 
that  some  great  misfortune  is  hanging 
over  us. 

Then  D'Artagnan  became  almost  wild  ; 
he  ran  along  the  liigh  road,  took  the  path 
he  had  before  taken,  and,  coming  to  the 
ferr}^,  closely  interrogated  the  boatman. 

About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
boatman  said  he  had  taken  over  a  young 
woman,  enveloped  in  a  black  mantle,  who 
appeared  to  be  very  anxious  not  to  be 
seen  ;  but,  entirely  on  account  of  her  pre- 
cautions, the  boatman  had  paid  more  at- 
tention to  her,  and  discovered  that  she 
was  yovmg  and  ])i'('tty. 

Tli«'r(^  was  tlicii,  as  there  is  now,  a 
crowd  of  young  aiul  pretty  women  wlio 
came  to  St.  Cloud,  and  who  liad  great 
reasons  for  not  Ix'ing  seen,  and  yet  D'Ar- 
tagnan did  not  for  an  instant  doubl  llml 
it  was  Madame  Bonacieux  wlioin  tin*  boat- 
man had  reniark-od. 

D'Artagnan  took  advantage  of  the  lamp 
wliich  burned  in  the  cabin  of  the  boatman 
to  read  the  billet  of  Madame  Bonacieux 


once  again,  and  satisfy  himself  that  he 
had  not  been  mistaken,  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  at  St.  Cloud  and  not  elsewhere, 
before  the  pavilion  of  M.  d'Estrees  and 
not  in  another  street. 

Everything  conspired  to  prove  to  D'Ar- 
tagnan that  his  presentiments  had  not 
deceived  him,  and  that  a  great  misfortune 
had  happened. 

He  again  ran  back  to  the  chateau ;  it 
appeared  to  him  that  something  might 
have  happened  at  the  pavilion  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  that  fresh  information  awaited 
him. 

The  lane  was  still  empty,  and  the  same 
calm  soft  light  shone  from  the  window. 

D'Artagnan  then  thought  of  that  silent, 
obscure  cottage  ;  some  one  from  it  might 
have  seen,  no  doubt,  and  might  tell  of 
something.  The  gate  of  the  inclosure 
was  shut,  but  he  leaped  over  the  hedge, 
and  in  spite  of  the  barking  of  a  chained-up 
dog,  went  up  to  the  cabin. 

No  one  answered  to  his  first  knocking. 
A  silence  of  death  reigned  in  the  cabin  as 
in  the  pavilion :  the  cabin,  however,  was 
his  last  resource ;  he  knocked  again. 

It  soon  appeared  to  him  that  he  heard 
a  slight  noise  within,  a  timid  noise,  which 
seemed  itself  to  tremble  lest  it  should  be 
heard. 

Then  D'Artagnan  ceased  to  knock,  and 
prayed  with  an  accent  so  full  of  anxiety 
and  promises,  terror  and  cajolery,  that 
his  voice  was  of  a  nature  to  reassure  the 
most  fearful.  At  length  an  old,  worm- 
eaten  shutter  was  opened,  or  rather 
pushed  ajar,  but  closed  again  as  soon  as 
the  light  from  a  miserable  lamp  which 
burn(>d  in  the  corner  had  shone  upon  the 
baldrick,  sword-belt,  and  pistol  pummels 
of  D'Artagnan.  Nevertheless,  rapid  as 
the  movement  had  been,  D'Artagnan  had 
had  time  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  head 
of  an  old  man. 

"In  the  name  of  Heaven!"  cried  he, 
"listen  tome:  I  have  been  waiting  for 
some  one  who  has  not  come;  I  am  d\ing 
with  anxiety.  Has  anything  ])articular 
happened  in  the  neiglilioi'hood  y   Sjjcak  I  " 

Thr  w  iiulow  was  again  opened  slowly, 
and  lh«'  sanie  face  ap|)eared  again  :  only 
it  was  still  more  pale  than  before. 
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D'Artag-nan  related  his  liistory  simpl^'^, 
with  the  omission  of  names  :  he  told  how 
he  had  an  appointment  with  a  young-  wo- 
man before  that  pavilion,  and  how,  not 
seeing-  her  come,  he  had  climbed  the  linden 
tree,  and  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  had 
seen  the  disorder  of  the  chamber. 

The  old  man  listened  attentively,  mak- 
ing- a  sig'n  only  that  it  all  was  so  ;  and 
then,  when  D'Artag-nan  had  ended,  he 
shook  his  head  with  an  air  that  announced 
nothing-  g'ood. 

''  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  D'Artag-- 
nan,  "  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  tell  me,  ex- 
plain 3^ourself."' 

"Oh!  monsieur,*'  said  the  old  man, 
"  ask  me  nothing- ;  for  if  I  told  you  what 
I  have  seen,  certainlj^  no  good  would  be- 
fall me."' 

"  You  have  then  seen  something-  ?  "  re- 
plied D'Artag-nan.  "  In  that  case,  in  the 
name  of  Heaven,"  continued  he,  throwing- 
him  a  pistole,  ' '  tell  me  what  you  have 
seen,  and  I  will  pledg-e  you  the  word  of  a 
g-entleman  that  not  one  of  your  words  shall 
escape  from  my  heart." 

The  old  man  read  so  much  truth  and 
so  much  grief  in  the  face  of  the  young- 
man,  that  he  made  him  a  sign  to  listen, 
and  repeated  in  a  low  voice  : 

"It  was  scarcely  nine  o'clock  when  I 
heard  a  noise  in  the  street,  and  was  won- 
dering- what  it  could  be,  when  on  coming- 
to  my  door,  I  found  that  somebody  Avas 
endeavoring-  to  open  it.  As  I  am  very 
poor,  and  am  not  afraid  of  being-  robbed, 
I  went  and  opened  the  g-ate  and  saw  three 
men  at  a  few  paces  from  it.  In  the  shade 
was  a  carriag-e  with  two  horses,  and  a 
man  held  three  saddle  horses.  These 
liorses  evidently  belonged  to  the  three 
men,  who  were  dressed  as  cavaliers. 

"  *  Ah  !  my  worthy  g-cmtlemen,'  cried  I, 
'  what  do  you  want  ?  ' 

"'Have  you  a  ladder?' said  the  one 
wlio  appeared  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
part.w 

"  '  Yes,  iu()iisi(!ur,  the  onij  wit  h  whicli 
I  gather  my  fruit.' 

•'  'L<'nd  it  to  us,  and  go  into  your-  house 
again;  there  is  a  crown  for  llie  aiuioyance 
we  have  caused  you.  Ouly  remember 
Itiis,    if  you  s[)('ak  a  word    of    wliat  yon 


may  see  or  what  you  may  hear  (for  you 
will  look  and  j'ou  will  listen,  I  am  quite 
sure,  however  we  may  threaten  you),  you 
are  lost.' 

''  At  these  words  he  threw  me  a  crown, 
which  I  picked  up,  and  he  took  the  ladder. 

"  After  shutting-  the  gate  behind  them, 
I  pretended  to  return  to  the  house,  but  I 
immediatel}^  went  out  at  a  back  door,  and 
stealing-  along  in  the  shade  of  the  hedg-e, 
I  g-ained  yonder  clump  of  elder,  from 
which  I  could  hear  and  see  everything. 

"  The  three  men  brought  the  carriag-e 
up  quietly,  and  took  out  of  it  a  little  man, 
stout,  short,  elderly,  and  commonly 
dressed  in  clothes  of  a  dark  color,  who 
ascended  the  ladder  very  carefull3",  looked 
suspiciously'  in  at  the  window  of  the 
pavilion,  came  down  as  quietl}^  as  he  had 
g-one  up,  and  whispered  : 

"  '  It  is  she  ! ' 

"  Immediately  he  who  had  spoken  to  me 
approached  the  door  of  the  pavilion,  opened 
it  with  a  key  he  had  in  his  hand,  closed  the 
door  and  disappeared,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  other  two  men  ascended  the  lad- 
der. The  little  old  man  remained  at  the 
coach  door,  the  coachman  took  care  of  his 
horses,  the  lackey  held  the  saddle  liorses. 

"  All  at  once  g-reat  cries  resounded  in 
the  pavilion,  and  a  woman  came  to  the 
window,  and  opened  it,  as  if  to  throw  her- 
self out  of  it ;  but  as  soon  as  she  perceived 
the  other  two  men,  she  fell  back  and  they 
g-ot  into  the  chamber. 

"  Then  I  saw  no  more ;  but  I  heard  the 
noise  of  bj'eaking  fui-niture.  The  woman 
screamed  and  cried  for  help.  But  her 
cries  were  soon  stifled ;  two  of  the  men 
appeared,  bearing-  the  woman  in  their 
arms,  and  carried  her  to  the  carriage,  into 
which  the  little  old  man  got  after  her. 
The  leader  closed  the  window,  came  out 
an  instant  after  at  the  door,  and  satisfied 
himself  that  the  woman  was  in  the  car- 
i-iage  :  his  two  companions  were  already 
oil  horseback ;  he  sprang-  into  his  saddle, 
the  lackey  took  his  place  by  the  coachman, 
t-he  carriage  went  off  at  a  quick  pace, 
escorted  by  th<'  three  horsemen,  'and  all 
was  over : — from  that  moment  I  have 
neither  seen  nor  heard  anything." 

D'Artagnan,  entirely  overcome  by  this 
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terrible  story,  remained  motionless  and 
mute,  while  all  the  demons  of  ang-er  and 
jealous^^  were  howling*  in  his  heart. 

"  But,  my  g-ood  g-entleman,"  resumed 
the  old  man,  vqyon  whom  this  mute  despair 
certainly  produced  a  greater  effect  than 
cries  and  tears  would  have  done  ;  '•  do  not 
take  on  so,  they  did  not  kill  her  from  you, 
that's  a  comfort." 

"  Do  you  know  anything,"  said  D'Ar- 
tag"nan,  *•'  of  the  man  who  led  this  infernal 
expedition  ?  " 

''  I  don't  know  him  at  all." 

"But,  as  you  spoke  to  him  you  must 
have  seen  him." 

"Oh!  it's  a  description  of  him  you 
want?" 

"Exactly  so." 

"A  tall,  dark  man,  with  black  mus- 
taches, dark  eyes,  and  looked  like  a  gen- 
tleman." 

"That's  the  man  I  "  cried  D'Artagnan, 
"  again  he,  forever  he  !  He  is  my  demon, 
to  all  appearance.     And  the  other  ?  " 

"AVhich?" 

"  The  short  one." 

"  Oh  !  he  was  not  a  g^entleman,  I'll  an- 
swer for  it ;  besides,  he  did  not  wear  a 
sword,  and  the  others  treated  him  with  no 
consideration." 

"Some  lackey,"  murmured  D'Artag"- 
nan.  "  Poor  girl  !  poor  girl !  what  have 
they  done  with  you  ?  " 

"  You  have  promised  to  be  secret,  my 
good  monsieur  ?  "  said  the  old  man. 

"  And  I  repeat  my  promise  ;  be  satisfic^d, 
I  am  a  gentleman.  A  g-entleman  has  but 
his  word,  and  I  have  given  you  mine." 

With  a  heavy  heart,  D'Artag-nan  ag'ain 
bent  his  way  toward  the  ferry.  Some- 
times he  hoped  it  could  not  be  Madame 
Bonacieux,  and  that  he  should  find  her 
next  (lay  at  the  Louvre  ;  sometimes  he 
feared  she  had  liad  an  intrigue  witli  an- 
other, who,  in  a  jealous  fit,  had  siiipciscd 
her  and  carried  her  off.  His  miiul  was 
torn  l)y  (loiif)t,  grief,  and  desf)air. 

"Oil  :  if  I  had  my  lliivr  (Vjciids  lierc  !  " 
ci'ied  lie,  "  r  should  fiave,  ali  leasf ,  some 
liopesof  liiiding  lier:  but  who  Icnows  wfial 
is  l)ec()me  of  f  hem  1  hemselvcs  ?  '" 

It  was  pasl  niidniglil  ;  the  ne.xt  liiiiig 
was  to  find  Planoliet.     D'Artagiian    wenf, 


successively  into  all  the  cabarets  in  which 
there  was  a  light,  but  could  not  meet  with 
Planchet  in  any  of  them. 

At  the  sixth  he  began  to  reflect  that  the 
search  was  rather  hazardous.  D'Artag-- 
nan  had  appointed  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing" with  his  lackey,  and  wherever  he 
might  be,  he  was  doing-  as  he  had  bidden 
him. 

Besides,  it  came  into  the  young*  man's 
mind,  that  \)y  remaining-  in  the  environs 
of  the  spot  on  which  this  sad  event  had 
passed,  he  should,  perhaps,  have  some 
lig-ht  thrown  upon  the  mysterious  affair. 
At  the  sixth  cabaret,  then,  as  we  said, 
D'Artagnan  stopped,  asked  for  a  bottle  of 
wine  of  the  best  quality,  and  placing  him- 
self in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  room,  de- 
termined thus  to  Avait  till  daylight ;  but 
this  time  again  his  hopes  were  disappointed, 
and  although  he  listened  with  all  his  ears, 
he  heard  nothing,  amid  the  oaths,  coarse 
jokes,  and  abuse  which  passed  between  the 
laborers,  servants,  and  carters,  who  com- 
prised the  honorable  society  of  which  he 
formed  a  part,  which  could  put  him  at  all 
upon  the  traces  of  her  who  had  been  stolen 
from  him.  He  was  compelled,  then,  after 
having  swallowed  the  contents  of  his  bot- 
tle, to  pass  the  time  as  well  as  to  avoid 
suspicion,  to  fall  into  the  easiest  position 
in  his  corner,  and  to  sleep,  whether  well  or 
ill.  D'Artagnan,  be  it  remembered,  was 
only  tAventy  3'ears  old,  and  at  that  ag-e 
sleep  has  its  imprescriptible  rights,  Avhich 
it  imperiously  insists  upon,  even  in  the 
saddest  hearts. 

Toward  six  o'clock,  D'Artagnan  awoke 
with  that  uncomfortable  feeling-  which 
g-enerally  follows  a  bad  nighl.  He  was 
not  long-  in  making-  his  toilet  ;  he  exam- 
ined himself  to  see  if  advantag-o  liad  not 
been  taken  of  his  sleep,  and  having  found 
his  diamond  ring  on  his  fingei-,  his  pursi>  in 
his  pocket,  and  liis  ]>isto]s  in  liis  bell,  lie 
got  uji,  paid  for  liis  wine,  and  went  ont  to 
try  if  h(>  eouhl  liav(>  an\'  belter  lui-k  in  his 
searcli  afler  his  laek'ey  1  h;in  he  li;id  liad 
the  nighl  befoi-e.  The  lirsl  thing  lie  |)er- 
cei\-ed  1  hroiigh  the  damp  gi-ay  mist  was 
honest  Pla  iiehel .  wlio.  \\'\\  h  1  he  1  wo  lioi-ses 
in  hand,  awaited  him  at  the  door  of  a  lit- 
tle blind   cabaret,  befor(>  Avhich  D'Artag-- 
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nan  had  passed  without  even  suspecting 
its  existence. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

PORTHOS. 

Instead  of  returning-  directly  home, 
D'Artag-nan  aUg-hted  at  the  door  of 
M.  de  Treville,  and  ran  quicklj^  up  the 
stairs.  This  time  he  was  determined  to 
relate  all  that  had  passed.  He  would 
doubtless  g-ive  him  g-ood  advice  in  the 
whole  affair;  and  besides,  as  M.  de  Tre- 
ville  saw  the  queen  almost  every  day, 
he  mig-ht  be  able  to  g-et  from  her  majesty 
some  intelligence  of  the  poor  young-  wo- 
man, whom  they  were  doubtless  making- 
pay  YQYj  dearly  for  her  devotedness  to 
her  mistress. 

M.  de  Treville  listened  to  the  young- 
man's  account  with  a  seriousness  which 
proved  that  he  saw  something-  else  in 
this  adventure  besides  a  love  affair;  and 
when  D'Artag-nan  had  finished  : 

"Hum!"  said  he,  ''all  this  savors  of 
his  eminence,  a  leag-ue  off." 
f  "  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  "  said  D'Ar- 
tag-nan. 

"  Nothing-,  absolutely  nothing-,  at  pres- 
ent, but  quitting-  Paris,  as  I  told  you,  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  will  see  the  queen  ;  I 
will  relate  to  her  the  details  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  this  poor  woman,  of  which  she 
is,  no  doubt,  ig-norant.  These  details  will 
g-uide  her  on  her  part,  and,  on  your  re- 
turn, I  shall  perhaps  have  some  good 
news  to  tell  you." 

D'Artagnan  knew  that,  although  a 
Gascon,  M.  de  Treville  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  making  promises,  and  that  when 
by  chance  he  did  promise,  he  generally 
more  than  kept  his  word.  He  bowed  to 
him,  then,  full  of  gratitude  for  the  past 
and  for  the  future,  and  the  worthy  cap- 
tain, who,  on  his  side,  felt  a  lively  interest 
in  this  young  man,  so  brave  and  so  reso- 
\nU\,  pressed  his  liand  kindly,  while  wish- 
ing him  a  pUsasant  journey. 

Determined  to  put  the  advice  of  M.  de 
Treville  in  practice  instantly,  D'Artagnan 
directed  his  course  toward  lh(^  Ru<^  dos 
Fossoyeurs,  in  order  to  superintend  tlie 
packing  of  his  valise.  On  approaching 
the   house,   he    pei-ceived    M.    Bonacieux, 


in  morning  costume,  standing  at  his  door. 
All  that  the  prudent  Planchet  had  said 
to  him  the  preceding  evening-  i-ecurred  to 
the  mind  of  D'Artagnan,  who  looked  at 
him  with  more  attention  than  he  had 
done  before.  In  fact,  in  addition  to  that 
yellow,  sickly  paleness  which  indicates  the 
insinuation  of  the  bile  in  the  blood,  and 
which  might,  besides,  be  accidental,  D'Ar- 
tagnan remarked  something  perfidiously 
significant  in  the  pla.y  of  the  wrinkled 
features  of  his  countenance.  A  rogue 
does  not  laugh  in  the  same  way  that  an 
honest  man  does ;  a  l\ypocrite  does  not 
shed  the  same  sort  of  tears  as  fall  from 
the  eyes  of  a  man  of  good  faith.  All 
falsehood  is  a  mask,  and  however  well 
made  the  mask  may  be,  with  a  little  at- 
tention we  may  always  succeed  in  distin- 
guishing it  from  the  true  face. 

It  appeared,  then,  to  D'Artagnan,  that 
M.  Bonacieux  wore  a  mask,  and  likewise 
that  that  mask  was  very  disagreeable  to 
look  upon. 

In  consequence  of  this  feeling  of  repug- 
nance he  was  about  to  pass  without 
speaking  to  him,  but,  as  he  had  done 
the  day  before,  M.  Bonacieux  accosted 
him. 

"  Well,  3"oung  man,"  said  he,  "we  ap- 
pear to  pass  rather  gay  nights  !  Seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  !  Peste  !  you  seem 
to  reverse  ordinary  customs,  and  come 
home  at  the  hour  wiien  other  people  are 
going  out." 

"No  one  can  reproach  you  for  anything 
of  the  kind,  Master, Bonacieux,"  said  the 
young  man ;  "you  are  a  model  for  regular 
people.  It  is  true  that  when  a  man  pos- 
sesses a  young  and  pretty  wife  he  has  no 
need  to  seek  happiness  elsewhere ;  hap- 
piness comes  to  meet  him,  does  it  not, 
Monsieur  Bonacieux?" 

Bonacieux  became  as  pale  as  death,  and 
grinned  a  ghastly  smile. 

"Ah  !  ah  !  "  said  Bonacieux,  "you  are 
a  jocular  companion  !  But  where  the  devil 
were  you  gadding-  last  night,  my  3^oung 
master  ?  It  does  not  appear  to  be  ver^' 
clean  in  the  cross-i'oads." 

D'Ai-tagnan  glanced  down  at  his  boots, 
all  covered  with  mud,  but  that  same 
glance  ffll  upon  the  shoes  and  stockings 
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of  the  mercer,  and  it  might  have  been  said 
they  had  been  dipped  in  the  same  mud- 
heap  ;  both  were  stained  with  splashes  of 
mud  of  the  same  appearance. 

Tlien  a  sudden  idea  crossed  the  mind  of 
D'Artag-nan.  That  Uttle  stout  man,  short 
and  elderly,  that  sort  of  lackey,  dressed 
in  dark  clothes,  treated  without  consider- 
ation by  the  men  wearing  swords  who 
composed  the  escort,  was  Bonacieux  him- 
self !  The  husband  had  presided  over  the 
carrying  off  of  his  wife  ! 

A  terrible  inclination  immediately  took 
possession  of  D'Artagnan  to  seize  the  mer- 
cer by  the  throat  and  strangle  him ;  but, 
as  we  have  said,  he  was,  occasionally,  a 
very  prudent  youth,  and  he  restrained 
himself.  The  revolution,  however,  which 
had  appeared  upon  his  countenance,  was 
so  visible,  that  Bonacieux  was  terrified  at 
it,  and  he  endeavored  to  draw  back  a  step 
or  two,  but  being  before  the  flap  of  the 
door,  which  was  shut,  the  obstacle  com- 
pelled him  to  keep  his  place. 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  but  you  are  joking,  ray  wor- 
thy man  !  "  said  D'Artagnan.  "  It  appears 
to  me  that  if  my  boots  want  a  sponge, 
your  stockings  and  shoes  stand  in  equal 
need  of  a  brush.  Ma}-  you  not  have  been 
philandering  a  little  also.  Master  Bona- 
cieux ?  Oh  !  the  devil !  that's  unpardon- 
able in  a  man  of  your  age,  and  who,  be- 
sides, has  such  a  pretty  young  wife  as 
yours  is  !  " 

''Oh  lord!  no,"  said  Bonacieux;  "but 
yesterday  I  went  to  Saint  Mande,  to  make 
some  inquii"ies  after  a  servant,  as  I  cannot 
possibly  do  without  one,  and  the  roads 
were  so  bad  that  I  brought  back  all  this 
mud,  which  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
remove." 

The  place  named  by  Bonacieux  as  1hat 
which  had  been  the  object  of  liis  joui'ueN' 
was  a  fresh  proof  in  support  of  tlie  suspi- 
cions D'Artagnan  had  conceived.  Bona- 
cieux had  named  Mande,  because^  Mande 
was  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction  to 
Saint  CMoud.  This  probability  atfortlcd 
him  his  fii'st  (consolation.  If  Bonacieux 
knew  wlicro  his  wife  \v:is,  llic  luffcci' 
niiglil ,  at  any  tinir.  1)\-  tMii|)loying  c.v- 
trenl(^  means,  l)i'  forced  to  open  liis  tretli, 
and  allow  his  secret  to  escape.     Tiie  ([ues- 


tion,  then,  only  was  to  change  this  proba- 
bility into  a  certainty. 

"  I  beg  your  j^ardon,  my  dear  Monsieur 
Bonacieux,  if  I  don't  stand  upon  cere- 
mony," said  D'Artagnan,  "but  nothing 
makes  one  so  thirst}'  as  want  of  sleep  ;  I 
am  parched  with  thirst ;  allow  me  to  take 
a  glass  of  water  in  jouv  apartment;  you 
know  that  is  never  refused  among  neigh- 
bors I " 

And  without  waiting  for  the  permission 
of  his  host,  D'Artagnan  went  quickly  into 
the  house,  and  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
bed.  The  bed  had  not  been  slept  in.  Bona- 
cieux had  not  been  to  bed.  He  had  only 
been  back  an  hour  or  two ;  he  had  accom- 
panied his  wife  to  the  place  of  her  confine- 
ment, or  else,  at  least,  to  the  first  relay. 

"Many  thanks  to  you,  Master  Bona- 
cieux," said  D'Artagnan,  emptying  his 
glass:  "that  is  all  I  wanted  of  you.  I 
will  now  go  up  into  my  room,  I  will  make 
Planchet  brush  my  boots,  and  when  he 
has  done,  I  will,  if  you  like,  send  him  to 
you  to  brush  jomy  shoes." 

And  he  left  the  mercer  quite  astonished 
at  his  singular  farewell,  and  asking  him- 
self if  he  had  not  been  a  little  incon- 
siderate. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  he  found  Plan- 
chet in  a  great  fright. 

"Ah!  monsieur!"  cried  Planchet,  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  his  master,  "here  is 
more  trouble  !  I  thought  you  would  never 
come  in  ! " 

"What's  the  matter  now,  Planchet?" 

"  Oh  !  I  give  you  a  hundred.  I  gi\'e  you 
a  thousand  times  to  guess,  monsieur,  the 
visit  I  have  received  in  your  absence." 

"When?" 

"About  half  an  hour  ago,  while  you 
were  at  M.  de  Treville's." 

"  Who  has  been  here  ?     Come,  speak." 

"M.  de  Cavois." 

"M.  de  Cavois?" 

"In  person." 

"  TIh"  captain  of  hiseminence's  gun  rd.s?" 

"Himsrir." 

'*  Did  lie  come  to  arrest  nu'?  " 

"1  have  no  doubt  lie  did,  monsieur,  for 
all  his  carnying  niannei*." 

"Was  he  so  jmlite,  then?" 

"All  honey,  monsieur." 
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'•  Indeed  !  " 

"He  came,  he  said,  on  the  part  of  his 
eminence,  who  wished  you  well,  and  to  beg- 
3'-ou  to  follow  him  to  the  Palais-Cardinal.''* 

"  What  did  you  answer  him  ?  " 

'•  That  the  thing-  was  impossible,  seeing- 
that  3''ou  were  not  at  home,  as  he  mig-ht 
perceive.'' 

"  Well,  what  did  he  say  then  ?  ' ' 

"  That  you  must  riot  fail  to  call  upon 
him  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  and  then  he 
added,  in  a  low  voice,  '  Tell  your  master 
that  his  eminence  is  very  well  disposed 
toward  him,  and  that  his  fortune  perhaps 
depends  upon  this  interview.'  " 

"  The  snare  is  not  very  skillfully  set  for 
the  cardinal,"  replied  the  young-  man, 
smiling-. 

'•'  Oh  !  yes,  I  saw  the  snare,  and  I  an- 
swered you  would  be  quite  in  despair,  on 
3"our  return. 

"  '  Where  is  he  g"one  to  ? '  asked  M. 
Cavois. 

'^  'To  Troyes,  in  Champagne,'  I  an- 
swered. 

"  'And  when  did  he  set  out  ? ' 

"  'Yesterday'  evening-.'  " 

'•'Planchet,  my  friend,"  interrupted 
D'Artag-nan,  "you  are  really  a  jewel  of 
a  man," 

''  You  will  understand,  monsieur,  I 
thoug-ht  there  would  be  still  time,  if  ^•ou 
wish,  to  see  M.  de  Cavois,  to  contradict 
me  hy  saying-  you  were  not  yet  g-one ;  the 
falsehood  would  then  lie  at  my  door,  and 
as  I  am  not  a  g-entleman,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  lie." 

'•Be  of  good  heart,  Planchet,  you  shall 
preserve  your  reputation  as  a  man  of 
truth  ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  will  set 
ofT." 

"That's  Just  tlie  advice  I  was  going-  to 
give,  monsieur  :  and  where  are  we  going, 
may  I  ask,  witliout  being  too  curious?" 

"Pj'.rdieu  !  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  which  you  said  I  was  gone.  Besides, 
are  you  not  as  ajixious  to  learn  news  of 
Grimaud,    Mousqueton   and   Bazin,    as   I 

*  M.  Dumas  calls  it  the  Palais-Royal,  but  it  was 
calUid  tli«!  Palais-Cardinal  Ix'fon!  Richelieu  had 
.1,'ivcn  it  to  th<;  kinjj;;  ;  indood,  T  douht  whotlior  it 
was  built  at  all  at  tho  poi-iod  of  this  story. — 
Trans. 


am  to  know  what  has  become  of  Atlios, 
Porthos  and  Aramis  ?  " 

"Oh!  yes,  monsieur,"  said  Planchet, 
"  and  I  will  go  as  soon  as  you  please  ;  in- 
deed, I  think  provincial  air  will  suit  us 
much  better  just  now  than  the  air  of 
Paris.     So  then — " 

"  So  then,  pack  up  our  necessaries,  Plan- 
chet, and  let  us  be  oflf.  On  m3^  part,  I  will 
go  out  with  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  that 
nothing  may  be  suspected.  You  can  join 
me  at  the  Hotel  des  Gardes.  Apropos, 
Planchet,  I  think  you  are  right  with  re- 
spect to  our  host,,  and  that  he  is  decidedly 
a  frightfully''  low  wretch." 


Ah 


monsieur  !    you  may 


take   my 
I  am  a 


word  when  I  tell  yow  anything 
physiognomist,  I  assure  you." 

D'Artagnan  went  out  first,  as  had  been 
agreed  upon  ;  then,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  nothing-  to  reproach  himself  with,  he 
directed  his  steps  toward  the  residences 
of  his  three  friends ;  no  news  had  been  re- 
ceived of  them ;  onlj'  a  letter,  all  per- 
fumed, and  of  an  elegant  writing  in  small 
characters,  was  come  for  Aramis.  D'Ar- 
tagnan took  charge  of  it.  Ten  minutes 
afterward,  Planchet  joined  him  at  the 
stables  of  the  Hotel  des  Gardes.  D'Ar- 
tag-nan, in  order  that  there  might  be  no 
time  lost,  had  saddled  his  horse  himself. 

"That's  well,"  said  he  to  Planchet, 
when  the  latter  added  the  portmanteau 
to  the  equipment ;  "  now  saddle  the  other 
three  horses." 

"  Do  you  think,  then,  monsieur,  that  we 
shall  travel  faster  with  two  horses 
apiece?"  said  Planchet,  with  his  cunning- 
air. 

"  No,  master  joker,"  replied  D'Artag- 
nan, "but  with  our  four  horses  we  may 
bring  back  oiu-  three  friends,  if  we  should 
have  the  good  fortune  to  fmd  them  living. 

"  Which  must  be  a  great  chance,'  re- 
plied Planchet,  "  but  we  must  not  despair 
of  the  mercy  of  God." 

"Amen!"  ci'ied  D'Artagnan,  getting 
into  his  saddle. 

As  they  went  from  the  llolel  dfs  GarcU's. 
they se|)ai"it('(l,  ]e;i\iiig  tlu-  street  at  op- 
posite ends,  oiK^  hiiving  to  quit  Paris  by 
the  barrier  of  La  Viilette,  and  the  other 
b\' llie  bai-rier  Mont-Martrcy,  with  an  uu- 
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derstanding"  to  meet  again  beyond  St. 
Denis,  a  strateg'etic  maneuver  which, 
having  been  executed  with  equal  punctu- 
ahty,  was  crowned  with  the  most  fortu- 
nate results.  D'Artagnan  and  Planchet 
entered  Pierrefitte  together. 

Planchet  was  more  courageous,  it  must 
be  admitted,  by  day  than  by  night.  His 
natural  prudence,  however,  never  forsook 
him  for  a  single  instant ;  he  had  forgotten 
not  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  first  jour- 
ney-, and  he  looked  upon  everybody  he 
met  on  the  road  as  an  enemj^.  It  followed 
that  his  hat  was  forever  in  his  hand, 
which  procured  him  some  severe  repri- 
mands from  D' Artagnan,  who  feared  that 
his  excess  of  politeness  would  lead  people 
to  think  he  was  the  lackey  of  a  man  of 
no  consequence. 

Nevertheless,  whether  the  passeng'ers 
were  really  touched  by  the  urbanity  of 
Planchet,  or  whether  this  time  nobody 
was  posted  on  the  young  man's  road, 
our  two  travelers  arrived  at  Chantilly 
without  any  accident,  and  alighted  at 
the  hotel  of  the  Grand  Saint  Martin,  the 
same  they  had  stopped  at  on  their  first 
jom^ney. 

The  host,  on  seeing  a  young  man  fol- 
lowed by  a  lackey  with  two  led  horses, 
advanced  respectfully  to  the  door.  Now, 
as  they  had  already  traveled  eleven 
leagues,  D'Artagnan  thought  it  time  to 
stop,  whether  Port  hos  were  or  were  not 
in  the  hotel.  And  then  perhaps  it  Avould 
not  be  prudent  to  ask  at  once  what  had 
become  of  the  musketeers.  It  resulted 
from  these  reflections  that  D'Artagnan, 
without  asking  intelligence  of  any  kind, 
alighted,  recommended  the  hors(>s  to  the 
care  of  his  lackey,  entered  a  small  rftom 
destined  to  receive  such  as  wished  to  be 
alone,  and  desired  the  host  to  bring  him 
a  bottle  of  his  best  wine,  and  as  good  a 
breakfast  as  possible,  a  desire  which  fur- 
ther corroborated  tlie  high  opinion  the 
aubergiste  had  formed  of  the  traveler 
at  first  sight. 

D'Artagnan  was  llierefoi'e  served  with 
a  niira(Mih)us  celerity.  The  regiment  of 
the  guai-ds  was  recruitc'd  among  tlie  first 
gentlemen  of  the  kingdom,  and  D'Artag- 
nan. followed   i)\' a  lackevwith  foiii*  mag- 


nificent horses,  could  not  fail  to  make 
a  sensation.  The  host  desired  to  wait 
upon  him  himself,  which  D'Artagnan 
perceiving,  ordered  two  glasses  to  be 
brought,  and  commenced  the  following 
conversation  : 

"Ma  foi  !  my  good  host,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan, filling  the  two  glasses,  "I  asked 
for  a  bottle  of  your  best  wine,  and  if  3'ou 
have  deceived  me,  you  will  be  punished 
\iy  that  you  have  sinned  in,  for,  seeing 
that  I  hate  drinking  by  myself,  you  shall 
drink  with  me.  Take  your  glass  then, 
and  let  us  drink.  But  what  shall  we 
drink  to,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding  any 
susceptibility  ?  Let  us  drink  to  the  pros- 
perity of  your  establishment." 

"  Your  lordship  does  me  much  honor," 
said  the  host,  "  and  I  thank  you  sincerely 
for  your  kind  wish." 

"  But  don't  mistake, "  said  D'Artagnan, 
'•  there  is  more  selfishness  in  my  toast 
than  perhaps  you  may  think  ;  for  it  is  orAy 
in  prosperous  establishments  that  one  is 
well  received  ;  in  hotels  that  do  not  flour- 
ish, everythmg  is  in  confusion,  and  the 
traveler  is  a  victim  to  the  embarrassments 
of  his  host :  noAv  I  travel  a  great  deal, 
particularly  on  this  road,  and  I  wish  to 
see  all  aubergistes  making  a  fortune." 

"  I  was  thinking,"  said  the  host,  'Hhat 
it  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  had  the 
honor  of  seeing  monsieur." 

"Bah!  I  have  ]:)assed,  perhaps,  ten 
times  through  Chantilly,  and  out  of  the 
ten  times,  I  haA'e  stopped  three  or  foUr 
times  at  your  house  at  least.  Wliy  I  was 
here  only  ten  or  twelve  days  ago  ;  I  was 
conducting  some  friends,  musketeers,  one 
of  whom,  by-the-bv,  had  a  dispute  with 
a  stranger,  an  unknown,  a  man  Avho 
sought  a  (piarrel  with  him  for  I  ([o\\'\ 
know  what." 

"  All  !  exactly  so  1  "  said  the  host  :  "  I 
remember  it  perfectly.  Is  it  not  ]M.  Pcu-- 
thos  that  youi-  lordsliip  means  ?  " 

"Yes:  tliat  is  my  companion's  name, 
(iood  lieavens !  my  dear  host;  I  hope 
not  hing  has  happened  to  him  ?  " 

"  Your  honor  must  liavo  observed  that 
lu>  could  not  continue  his  joui-n(>y." 

"Why,  to  be  sure,  lie  i))'omise(l  to  rejoin 
us,  and  we  have  seen  nothing  of  lum.'' 
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"  He  has  done  us  the  honor  to  remain 
here." 

''  What !  he  has  done  you  the  honor  to 
remain  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  in  this  hotel ;  and  we 
are  even  a  httle  uneasy — '' 

''  On  what  account  ?  " 

''Certain  expenses  he  has  heen  at." 

"  Well :  hut  whatever  expenses  he  may 
have  incurred,  I  am  sure  he  is  in  a  condi- 
tion to  pay  them.'" 

' '  Ah  I  monsieur,  you  infuse  halm  into 
my  mind  !  We  have  made  considerable 
advances  ;  and  this  morning-  onl}^  the  sur- 
geon declared  that  if  M.  Porthos  did  not 
pay  him,  he  should  look  to  me,  as  it  was  I 
Avho  had  sent  for  him." 

''What,  is  Porthos  wounded,  then  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  monsieur." 

"  What  !  you  cannot  tell  me  !  surely 
3^ou  ought  to  he  able  to  tell  me  better  than 
an^'  other  person." 

"Yes;  but  in  our  situation  we  must  not 
say  all  we  know ;  particularly  when  we 
have  been  warned  that  our  ears  should 
answer  for  our  tongues." 

"  Well !  can  I  see  Porthos  ?  " 

"Certainly,  monsieur.  Take  the  stairs 
on  your  right ;  go  up  the  first  flight,  and 
knock  at  No.  1.  Only  Avarn  him  that  it  is 
you." 

"Warn  him  !  why  should  I  do  that  ?  " 

"  Because,     monsieur,     some     mischief 

might    happen    to    you." "  Of    what 

kind,  in  the  name  of  wonder?" 

,"  M.  Porthos  may  imagine  you  belong 
to  the  house,  and  in  a  fit  of  passion  might 
run  liis  sword  through  j^ou,  or  blow  out 
your  brains." 

"What  have  you  done  to  liim,  then?  " 

"We  asked  him  for  money." 

"  Tlie  devil! — ah!  I  can  understand 
that;  it  is  a  (Iciiiaiid  that  Porthos  takes 
very  ill  w\w\\  he  is  not  in  funds  ;  but  I 
know  he  ought  to  be  so  at  present." 

"We  thought  so  too,  monsieur;  as  our 
concern  is  carri(!d  on  very  regularly,  and 
wo  make  our  bills  every  week,  at  the  end 
of  eight  days  w(^  presented  our  account  ; 
but  it  appeared  we;  had  cliosen  an  milucky 
momc^nt,  for  at  the  first  word  on  tlu^  sub- 
ject, lie  sent  us  to  ;ill  1lie  devils  ;  it  is  true 
he  had  been  playing  the  day  before." 


"  Playing  the  day  before  ! — and  with 
whom  ?  " 

' '  Lord  !  who  can  say,  monsieur  ?  With 
some  gentleman  who  was  traveling-  this 
way,  to  whom  he  proposed  a  g-ame  of 
lansquenet." 

"That's  it,  then  !  and  the  foolish  fellow 
has  lost  all  he  had  ?  " 

"  Even  to  his  horse,  inonsieur  ;  for  when 
the  gentleman  was  about  to  set  out,  we 
perceived  that  his  lackey  was  saddling  M. 
Porthos's  horse,  as  well  as  his  master's. 
When  we  observed  this  to  him,  he  told  us 
to  trouble  ourselves  with  our  own  busi- 
ness, as  this  horse  belonged  to  him.  We 
also  informed  M.  Porthos  of  what  was 
going  on ;  but  he  told  us  we  were  scoun- 
drels, to  doubt  a  gentleman's  word ;  and 
that  as  he  had  said  the  horse  w^as  his, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  so." 

"  That's  Porthos  all  over  !  "  murmured 
D'Artagnan. 

"  Then,"  continued  the  host,  "  I  replied 
that  from  the  moment  we  seemed  not  des- 
tined to  come  to  a  good  understanding  with 
respect  to  payment  I  hoped  that  he  would 
have,  at  least,  the  kindness  to  grant  the 
favor  of  his  custom  to  my  brother  host  of 
the  Aigle  d'Or ;  but  M.  Porthos  replied, 
that  my  hotel  being  the  best,  he  should 
remain  where  he  was. 

"  This  reply  was  too  flattering'  to  allow 
me  to  insist  on  his  departure.  I  confined 
myself  then  to  begging  him  to  give  up  his 
chamber,  which  is  the  handsomest  in  the 
hotel,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  a  pretty  lit- 
tle closet  on  the  third  floor.  But  to  this  M. 
Porthos  I'eplied,  that  as  he  every  moment 
expected  his  mistress,  who  was  one  of  the 
greatest  ladies  of  the  court,  I  might  easily 
comprehend  that  the  chamber  he  did  me 
the  honor  to  occupy  in  my  house  was  itself 
very  mean  for  the  visit  of  such  a  person- 
age. 

"Nevertheless,  wliihi  acknowledging  the 
truth  of  what  he  said,  I  thought  pi-operto 
insist ;  but  without  even  giving  himself 
the  trouble  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
with  me,  he  took  one  of  his  ]>istols,  laid  it 
on  his  table,  day  and  night,  and  said  that 
at  the  first  word  that  should  be  spoken  to 
hiiu  iibout  removing,  either  within  the 
house  or  out  of  it,  he  would   blow  out  the 
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brains  of  the  person  who  should  be  so  im- 
prudent as  to  meddle  with  a  matter  which 
only  concerned  himself.  So  from  that 
time,  monsieur,  nobobj-  enters  his  cham- 
ber but  his  servant. 

''  What  I  Mousqueton  is  here,  then  ?  " 

''  Oh !  yes,  monsieur ;  five  days  after 
your  departure,  he  came  back,  and  in  a 
very  bad  condition,  too  ;  it  appears  that 
he  had  met  with  disag-reeables,  likewise, 
on  his  journe}'.  Unfortunately  he  is  more 
nimble  than  his  master ;  so  that  for  the 
sake  of  his  master,  he  sets  us  all  at  defi- 
ance ;  and  as  he  thinks  we  might  refuse 
what  he  asks  for,  he  takes  all  he  wants 
without  asking-  at  all." 

''Well,  it's  a  fact,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
"  I  always  observed  a  great  degree  of  in- 
telligence and  devotedness  to  his  master 
in  Mousqueton." 

"  Very  possibly,  monsieur  ;  but  suppose 
if  I  should  happen  to  be  brought  in  con- 
tact, only  four  times  a  year,  with  such  in- 
telligence and  devotedness — why,  I  should 
be  a  ruined  man  ?  " 

"  No  !   for  Porthos  will  pay  you." 

''Hum  I  "  said  the  host,  in  a  doubting 
tone. 

"  Why,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
the  favorite  of  a  great  lady  will  be  allowed 
to  be  inconvenienced  for  such  a  paltry  sum 
as  he  owes  you." 

"  If  I  durst  say  what  I  believe  on  that 
head—" 

"  Wliat  you  believe  ?  " 

"I  ought  rather  to  say  :  what  I  know." 

"  What  you  know  ?  " 

"Aye ;  even  what  I  am  sure  of." 

"  Well :  tell  me  what  this  is  you  are  so 
sure  of." 

"  I  would  say,  that  I  know  this  great 
lady." 

"You?  " "Yes;  I." 

"And  how  did  you  become  ac(iuainted 
with  her?" 

'*  Oh !  monsieur,  if  I  could  belu've  I 
might  trust  in  your  discretion." 

"  Six'iik  :  by  tlie  woi'd  of  a  gentlcnum, 
you  slinll  have  no  cause  to  repent  of  soui' 
confidence." 

"Well,  monsieur,  you  may  conceive 
that  uneasiness  makes  us  do  many 
UiiiiLi's." 


"  What  have  you  done  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  nothing  that  I  had  not  a  right  to 
do  in  the  character  of  a  creditor." 

'•Goon!" 

"Instead  of  putting  the  letter  in  the 
post,  which  is  never  safe,  I  took  advan- 
tage of  one  of  my  lads  being  going  to 
Paris,  and  I  ordered  him  to  convey  the 
letter  to  this  duchess  himself.  This  was 
fulfilling  the  intentions  of  M.  Porthos,  who 
had  desired  us  to  be  so  careful  of  this  let- 
ter, was  it  not?  " 

"  Nearly'  so." 

"  Well,  monsieur,  do  you  know  who  this 
great  lady  is  ?  " 

"No;  I  have  heard  Porthos  speak  of 
her,  that's  all." 

"Do  you  know  who  this  pretended  duch- 


ess IS 


?" 


"  I  repeat  to  you,  I  don't  know  her." 
"  Why,  she  is  the  wife  of  a  procureur  of 
the  Chatelet,  monsieur,  named  Madame 
Coquenard  ;  who,  although  she  is  at  least 
fiftj^  still  gives  herself  jealous   airs.     It 
struck  me  as  very  odd,  that  a  princess 
should  live  in  the  Rue  aux  Ours." 
"  But  how  do  you  know  all  this  ?  " 
"  Because  she  flew  into  a  great  passion 
on  receiving  the  letter,   saying  that  M. 
Porthos  was  a  fickle,  inconstant  man,  and 
that  she  was  sure  it  was  on  account  of 
some  woman  he  had  received  this  wound." 
"What,  has  he  been  wounded  then?  " 
"  Oh  !  good  Lord  !  what  have  I  said  ?  " 
"  You  said  that  Porthos  was  wounded." 
"  Yes,   but    he    has    forbidden   me    so 
strictly  to  say  so  !  " 
"And  why  so?" 

"  Zounds  I  monsieur,  only  because  he 
had  boasted  that  he  would  perforate  the 
stranger  with  whom  you  left  him  in 
dispute  where  he  pleased,  whereas  the 
stranger,  on  the  contrary,  in  s]}\to  of  all 
his  rhodomontades,  quickly  brought  liim 
on  his  back.  Now,  as  M.  Porthos  is  a 
very  vainglorious  man,  he  insists  that 
nolxKly  shall  k'liow  he  has  received  this 
wound,  except  the  duchess,  whom  he  en- 
deavored to  interest  by  an  account  of  his 
adventure." 

"It  is  a  wound,  then.  Ilial  <(iiiliiies  huii 
to  his  1)«'(1  ?  " 

'*  Ah  !    and    something   like   a    wound. 
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too  !  I  assure  you.  Your  friend's  soul 
must  stick  pretty-  tight  to  liis  body." 

"  Were  you  there,  then  ?  " 

"  Monsieur,  I  followed  them  from  curi- 
osity, so  that  I  saw  the  combat  without 
the  combatants  seeing-  me.'' 

"And  what  took  place  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  the  affair  was  not  long-,  I  assure 
you.  They  placed  themselves  in  guard  : 
the  stranger  made  a  feint  and  a  lunge, 
and  that  so  rapidly,  that  when  M.  de 
Porthos  came  to  the  parade,  he  had  al- 
ready three  inches  of  steel  in  his  breast. 
He  immediately  fell  backward.  The 
stranger  placed  the  point  of  his  sword 
at  his  throat;  and  M.  Porthos,  finding 
himself  at  the  mercy  of  his  adversary, 
allowed  himself  to  be  conquered.  Upon 
which  the  stranger  asked  his  name,  and 
learning  that  it  was  Porthos,  and  not 
M.  d'Artagnan,  he  assisted  him  to  rise, 
brought  him  back  to  the  hotel,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  disappeared. 

''So  it  was  with  M.  d'Artagnan  this 
stranger  meant  to  quarrel?  " 

"  It  appear  so." 

''  And  do  you  knoAv  what  has  become  of 
him?" 

''No;  I  never  saw  him  until  that  mo- 
ment ;  and  have  not  seen  him  since." 

"  Very  well !  now  I  know  all  that  I  wish 
to  know.  Porthos's  chamber  is,  you  say, 
on  the  first  story,  No  1  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  the  handsomest  in  the 
auberge ;  a  chamber  that  I  could  have  had 
occupied  ten  ti  nes  over." 

"Well,  well,  be  satisfied,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan, laughing;  •'  Porthos  will  paj^  you 
^vith  the  monej''  of  the  Duchess  Coque- 
nard." 

"  Oh  !  monsieur,  procureuse  or  duchess, 
if  sh(!  will  but  draw  her  purse-strings,  it 
will  be  all  the  same ;  but  she  positively 
answered  that  she  was  tired  of  the  exigen- 
cies and  infidelities  of  M.  Porthos,  and  that 
sh(;  would  not  send  him  a  denier," 

"And  (lid  you  convey  this  answer  to 
your  guest  ?  " 

"We  took  good  cni-e  not  lo  do  tliat;  he 
would  have  foiiiKi  oiil  how  we  had  (Ichvcred 
the  letter." 

"  So  that  he  is  still  in  expectatioti  of  his 
iMonev  ?  " 


"  Oh  !  mon  Dieu  !  yes,  monsieur  !  Yes- 
terday he  wrote  again,  but  it  was  his  ser- 
vant who  this  time  put  his  letter  in  the 
post."  \ 

"  Do  you  say  the  procureuse  is  old  and 
ugly?" 

"  Fifty  at  least,  monsieur,  and  not  at 
all  handsome,  according  to  Pathaud's 
account. 

"  In  that  case,  you  may  be  quite  at 
ease  :  she  will  soon  be  softened ;  besides, 
Porthos  cannot  owe  you  much." 

"How,  not  inuch  !  Twenty  good  pis- 
toles, already,  without  reckoning  the  doc- 
tor. Bless  you,  he  denies  himself  nothing; 
it  may  easih^  be  seen  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  live  pretty  well." 

"Never  mind  !  if  his  mistress  abandons 
him,  he  will  find  friends,  I  will  answer  for 
it.  So,  my  dear  host,  be  not>  uneasy,  and 
continue  to  take  all  the  care  of  him  that 
his  situation  requires." 

"  Monsieur  has  promised  me  not  to 
open  his  mouth  about  the  procureuse, 
and  not  to  say  a  word  of  the  wound  ?  " 

"  That's  a  thing  agreed  upon ;  you 
have  my  word." 

"  Oh  !  he  would  kill  me  !  I  am  sure  he 
would  !  " 

"  Don't  be  afraid  :  he  is  not  so  much  of 
a  devil  as  he  appears  to  be." 

Saying  these  words,  D'Artagnan  went 
upstairs,  leaving  his  host  a  little  better 
satisfied  with  resiject  to  two  things  in 
which  he  appeared  to  be  very  much  inter- 
ested— his  debt  and  his  life. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs,  upon  the  most 
conspicuous    door  of    the    corridor,   was   I 
traced  in  black  ink  a  gigantic  "No.  1;" 
D'Artagnan    knocked,    and    upon    being 
desired  to  come  in,  entered  the  chamber.  J 

Porthos  was  in  bed,  and  was  inlaying  ■ 
a  game  at  lansquenet  with  Mousqueton, 
to  keep  his  hand  in,  while  a  spit  loaded 
with  partridges  was  turning  before  the 
fire,  and,  at  each  side  of  a  large  chimney- 
piece,  over  two  chafing-disluvs,  were  boil- 
ing two  stew-pans,  from  which  exhaled 
a  double  odor  of  qibelotte  and  matelotte, 
very  gi-ateful  to.  the  olfactory  nerv(\s.  In 
addit ion  lo  this,  h«^  perceiv<>d  that  the  top 
of  awai(lrol)e  and  the  marble  of  a  com- 
mode were  covei'cd  with  empty  bottles. 
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At  the  sight  of  his  friend,  Porthos  ut- 
tered a  loud  cry  of  joy  ;  and  Mousqueton, 
rising"  respectfully,  yielded  his  place  to 
him,  and  went  to  give  an  eye  to  the  two 
stew-pans,  of  which  he  appeared  to  have 
the  particular  inspection. 

"Ah!  pardieu !  is  that  you!''  said 
Porthos  to  D'Artagnan.  "You  are  right 
welcome,  my  dear  fellow ! — I  hope  you 
will  excuse  my  not  coming  to  meet  you. 
But,"  added  he,  looking  at  D'Artagnan, 
with  a  certain  deg-ree  of  uneasiness,  "  you 
know  what  has  happened  to  me  ?  " 

"Not  exactly." 

"  Has  the  host  told  you  nothing-,  then  ?" 

"I  asked  after  you,  and  came  up  as 
soon  as  I  could." 

Porthos  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely. 

"  And  what  has  happened  to  you,  my 
dear  Porthos  ?  "   continut^d  D'Artagnan. 

"  Whj',  on  making-  a  thrust  at  my 
adversary,  whom  I  had  already  hit  three 
times,  and  with  whom  I  meant  to  finish 
by  a  fourth,  I  put  my  foot  on  a  stone, 
slipped,  and  strained  my  knee." 

"Indeed!" 

"  Honor  !  Luckily  for  the  rascal,  for  I 
should  have  left  him  dead  on  the  spot,  I 
assure  you." 

"  And  what  became  of  him  ?  " 

"  Oh  1  I  don't  know ;  he  had  enough, 
and  set  off  without  waiting  for  the  rest. 
But  you,  my  dear  D'Artagnan,  what  has 
happened  to  you  ?  " 

"  So  that  this  strain  of  the  knee,"  con- 
tinued D'Artagnan,  "my  dear  Porthos, 
keeps  you  here  in  bed  ?  " 

"Mon  Dieu  !  that's  all;  I  shall  be 
about  again  in  a  few  days." 

"Why  did  you  not  have  yourself  con- 
veyed to  Pai-is  ?  Living  here  must  be 
cruelly  wearisome." 

"  That  was  my  iiilcntioii ;  but,  my  dear 
Iriend,    I   have    one    thing  to   confess   to 

J'Oll." 

"\V  I  Kit's  that:"  ■■ 

"•  It  is,  that,  as  I  round  it  ciMiclly  wcai'i- 
sonic,  as  you  sa_\\  and  as  1  had  1  he  sev- 
('iity-(iv('  pistoles  in  ni,\'  jtockcl,  \\liich  you 
had  (list  ributt'd  to  nic,  in  or-der  to  anuisc 
inysrir,  I  iii\iti'd  ;i  gcnllcman  who  Avas 
1ra\-eling  this  way  to  walk  up.  and  ])i-o- 
l>oHed  a  cast  of  dice  to  him.     He  accepted 


my  challenge,  and,  ma  foi  I  my  seventy- 
five  pistoles  quickly  passed  from  my 
pocket  to  his,  without  reckoning  my  horse, 
which  he  won  into  the  bargain.  But  you, 
I  want  to  know  about  you,  D'Artagnan  ?  " 

"What  can  you  expect,  my  dear  Por- 
thos ;  a  man  is  not  privileged  in  all  waj's, ' ' 
said  D'Artagnan;  "you  know  the  pro- 
verb :  '  Unlucky  at  play,  lucky  in  love.' 
Yovi  are  too  fortunate  in  your  love,  for 
play  not  to  take  its  revenge ;  what  con- 
sequence can  the  reverses  of  fortune  be 
to  3'ou  ? — have  you  not,  happj^  rogue  as 
you  are,  have  jou  not  your  duchess,  who 
cannot  fail  to  come  to  your  assistance  ?  " 

"  Well  !  you  see,  my  dear  D'Artagnan, 
with  what  ill  luck  I  play,"  replied  Por- 
thos; "with  the  most  careless  air  in  the 
world  I  wrote  to  her  to  send  me  fifty 
louis,  or  so,  of  which  I  stood  absolutely 
in  need,  on  account  of  my  accident." 

"  Well ! " 

"Well  !  she  must  be  at  her  country- 
seat,  for  she  has  not  answered  me." 

"  Indeed  !  " 

"  No  ;  so  I  yesterday  addressed  another 
letter  to  her,  still  more  pressing-  than  the 
first ;  but  you  are  come,  my  dear  fellow, 
let  us  speak  of  you.  I  confess  I  began  to 
be  ver}^  uneasy  on  your  account." 

"  But  your  host  behaves  very  well  to- 
ward you,  as  it  appears,  friend  Porthos," 
said  D'Artagnan,  directing  the  sick  man's 
attention  to  the  full  stewpans  and  the 
emptA'^  bottles. 

"  So,  so  !  "  replied  Porthos.  "  It  is  not 
above  four  days  ago  since  the  impertinent 
jackanapes  gave  me  his  bill,  and  I  was 
forced  to  turn  both  him  and  liin  bill  out 
of  the  door  :  so  that  I  am  liere  sometliing 
in  the  fasliion  of  a  conciueror.  hi^lding  my 
position,  as  it  were,  hy  (•on(|nesl.  8(^.  you 
see,  being  in  constant  feai'  of  being  forced 
in  tluit  position,  T  am  ai-nied  1o  Ihc 
teetl)." 

'-And  y<4."  said  D'Artagnan.  laugh- 
ing, --it  appears  to  me  that  fi-om  timt« 
to  1  imr  A-oii  nuist  make  S(U't  ies."  \\m.\  \w 
again  pointed  to  1  he  l)ot  t  It>s  and  t  he  stew- 
pans. 

"No,  iH)l  1,  nnlort unately  !  "  saitl  Por- 
thos. "  This  miserable  st  i-ain  confines  me 
to  my  beil,  l)ut  Mons(|neton  forages,  and 
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brings  in  provisions.  Friend  Mousqueton, 
3'ou  see  that  we  have  a  re-enforcement 
arrived,  and  we  must  have  an  increase  of 
provisions." 

"  Mousqueton,"  said  D'Artag-nan,  "  you 
must  render  me  a  service." 

"  Of  what  kind,  monsieur?  " 

"  You  must  give  your  receipt  to  Plan- 
chet ;  I  may  he  besieged  in  my  turn,  and 
I  shall  not  be  sorry  for  him  to  be  able  to 
let  me  enjoy  the  same  advantages  with 
which  you  gratify  your  master." 

"  Lord,  monsieur  !  there  is  nothing  more 
easy,"  said  Mousqueton,  with  a  modest 
air.  "'It  only  requires  to  be  sharp,  that's 
all.  I  was  brought  up  in  the  country,  and 
my  father,  in  his  leisure  time,  was  some- 
thing of  a  iDoacher." 

''And  how  did  he  occupy  the  rest  of  his 
time?  " 

"  Monsieur,  he  carried  on  a  trade,  which 
I  have  always  found  pretty  productive." 

'' Wliat  was  that  ?  " 

"  As  it  was  a  time  of  war  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Huguenots,  and  as  he 
saw  the  Catholics  exterminate  the  Hugue- 
nots and  the  Huguenots  exterminate  the 
Catholics,  and  all  in  the  name  of  religion, 
he  adopted  a  mixed  belief,  which  permit- 
ted him  to  be  sometimes  a  Catholic,  some- 
times a  Huguenot.  Now,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  Avalk,  with  his  fowling-piece  on 
his  shoulder,  behind  the  hedges  which 
border  the  roads,  and  when  he  saw  a 
Catholic  coming  alone,  the  Protestant 
religion  immediately  prevailed  in  his 
mind.  He  lowered  his  gun  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  traveler ;  then,  when  he  was 
witliin  ten  paces  of  him,  he  commenced  a 
conversation  which  almost  always  ended 
by  the  traveler's  abandoning  his  purse  to 
save  his  life.  I  must  at  the  same  time  say 
that  wlien  he  saw  a  Huguenot  coming,  he 
felt  himself  urged  with  such  an  ardent 
Catholic  zeal  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand how,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before, 
he  had  been  able  to  hav(;  any  doubts  upon 
th(^  superiority  of  our  holy  religion.  For 
my  part,  I  am,  monsieur,  a  Catholic ;  my 
fiilher,  fnithful  to  his  principles,  having 
made  my  ekh^r  brother  a  Huguenot." 

"  And  what  was  the  end  of  this  worthy 
man?"  asked  D'Arlagnan. 


"  Oh  !  of  the  most  unfortunate  kind, 
monsieur.  One  &?ij  he  was  surprised  in 
a  hollow  way  between  a  Huguenot  and  a  \ 
Catholic,  with  both  of  whom  he  had  be- 
fore had  to  do,  and  who  both  knew  him 
again;  so  they  united  against  him  and 
hung  him  on  a  tree  ;  then  they  came  and 
boasted  of  their  fine  exploit  in  the  cabaret 
of  the  next  village,  where  my  brother  and 
I  were  drinking." 

"And  what  did  you  do?"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

''  We  let  them  tell  their  story  out,"  re- 
plied Mousqueton.  "  Then,  as  in  leaving 
the  cabaret  they  took  different  directions, 
m}^  brother  went  and  hid  himself  on  the 
road  of  the  Catholic,  and  I  on  that  of  the 
Huguenot.  Two  hours  after,  all  was  over ; 
we  had  done  the  business  of  both  of  them, 
admiring  the  foresight  of  our  poor  father, 
who  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring 
each  of  us  up  in  a  different  religion." 

''Well,  I  must  allow,  as  you  say,  jonv 
father  must  have  been  a  very  intelligent 
fellow.  And  j^ou  say  in  his  leisure  mo- 
ments the  worthy  man  was  a  poacher?" 

' '  Yes,  monsieur,  and  it  was  he  who 
taught  me  to  lay  a  snare  and  ground  a 
line.  The  consequence  is  that  when  I  saw 
our  shabby  host  wanted  to  feed  us  upon 
lumps  of  fat  meat  fit  for  laborers,  which 
did  not  at  all  suit  such  delicate  stomachs 
as  ours,  I  had  recourse  to  a  little  of  my 
old  trade.  While  walking  near  the  wood 
of  Monsieur  le  Prince,  I  laid  a  few  snares 
in  the  runs  ;  and  while  reclining  on  the 
banks  of  his  highness's  pieces  of  water,  I 
slipped  a  few  lines  into  his  fish-ponds.  So 
that  now,  thanks  be  to  God  !  we  do  not 
want,  as  monsieur  can  testifN^,  for  part- 
ridges, rabbits,  carp,  or  eels — all  light, 
wholesome  food,  suitable  for  sick  persons." 

"  But  the  wine,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
"  who  furnishes  the  wine  ?  That,  at  least, 
must  be  your  host  ?  " 

"That  is  to  say  yes  and  no." 

"How  yes  and  no  ?  " 

"He  furnishes  it,  it  is  true,  but  he  does 
not  know  that  he  has  that  honor." 

"  Explain  yourself,  Mousqueton,  your 
comci'sation  is  full  of  instructive  things." 

"  This  is  it,  monsieur.  It  has  so  chanced 
that  I  met  with  a   Spaniard    in   my  pere- 
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grinations  "vvlio  had  seen  many  countries, 
and  among"  tliem  the  New  World." 

"  What  the  deuce  connection  can  the 
Kew  World  have  with  the  bottles  which 
are  on  the  commode  and  the  press  ?  " 

"  Patience,  monsieur,  everj^thing-  will 
come  in  its  turn." 

"You  are  rig-ht,  Mousqueton,  I  leave  it 
to  you." 

''This  Spaniard  had  in  his  ser\ice  a 
lackey  who  had  accompanied  him  in  his 
voyag-e  to  Mexico.  This  lackey  was  my 
compatriot,  and  we  became  the  more  inti- 
mate for  their  being-  many  resemblances 
of  character  between  us.  We  loved  sport- 
ing- of  all  kinds  better  than  anything-,  so 
that  he  related  to  me  how,  in  the  plains 
of  the  Pampas,  the  natives  hunt  the  tiger 
and  the  wild  bull  with  simple  running- 
nooses,  which  they  throw  round  the  necks 
of  those  terrible  animals.  At  first  I  would 
not  believe  that  they  could  obtain  such  a 
deg-ree  of  skill  as  to  throw  to  a  distance 
of  twenty  or  thirty  paces  the  end  of  a 
cord  with  such  nicety ;  but  in  face  of  the 
proof  I  was  oblig-ed  to  acknowledg-e  the 
truth  of  the  recital.  My  friend  placed  a 
bottle  at  the  distance  of  thirty  paces,  and 
at  each  cast  he  caug-ht  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  in  his  running-noose.  I  practiced 
this  exercise,  and  as  nature  has  endowed 
me  with  some  faculties,  at  this  day  I  can 
throw  the  lasso  with  any  man  in  the 
world.  Well,  do  you  understand,  mon- 
sieur? Our  host  has  a  well  -  furnished 
cellar,  the  key  of  which  never  leaves  him  ; 
only  this  cellar  has  a  loop-hole.  Now, 
throug-h  this  loop-hole  I  throw  my  lasso, 
and  as  I  now  know  which  part  of  the  cellar 
the  best  wine  is  in,  that's  my  point  for 
sport.  Thus  you  see,  monsieur,  what  the 
New  World  has  to  do  with  the  bottles 
which  are  on  the  commode  and  t]iecU)thes- 
pi-css.  Now,  will  you  taste  our  wine,  and, 
wit  liout  |)i-ejudice,  say  what  you  think  of 
it?" 

"  Tiiimk  \<>u,  my  rriciid,  11i;nik  .\()ii  ;  uii- 
rortunately  I  have  just  hi-eakfnslfd."' 

"•  Well,"  said  Portlios,  "an-ange  your 
table,  M()iis(|iict()n,  and  while  we  break- 
fast, .D'Artagnaii  will  relate  to  us  wliat 
has  happened  to  him  dui-ing  t  he  t en  days 
since  lie  left  us." 


''Willingly,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

While  Porthos  and  Mousqueton  were 
breakfasting  with  the  appetites  of  con- 
valescents, and  with  that  brotherly  cor- 
diality which  unites  men  in  misfortune, 
D'Artagnan  related  how^  Aramis,  being 
wounded,  was  obliged  to  stop  at  Creve- 
cceur,  how  he  had  left  Athos  fighting  at 
Amiens  with  four  men  who  accused  him 
of  being  a  coiner,  and  how  he,  D'Artagnan, 
had  been  forced  to  run  the  Count  de 
Wardes  through  the  body  in  order  to 
reach  England. 

But  there  the  confidence  of  D'Artagnan 
stopped  :  he  only  added,  that  on  his  return 
from  Great  Britain  he  had  brought  back 
four  magnificent  horses,  one  for  himself, 
and  one  for  each  of  his  companions  ;  then 
he  informed  Porthos  that  the  one  which 
was  intended  for  him  was  alread}^  installed 
in  the  stable  of  the  hotel. 

At  this  moment  Planchet  entered,  to 
inform  his  master  that  the  horses  were 
sufficiently  refreshed,  and  that  it  w^ould 
be  possible  to  sleep  at  Claremont. 

As  D'Artagnan  was  tolerably  reassured 
with  regard  to  Porthos,  and  as  he  was 
anxious  to  obtain  news  of  his  two  other 
friends,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
wounded  man,  and  told  him  he  was  about 
to  resume  his  route  in  order  to  prosecute 
his  researches.  For  the  rest,  as  he  reck- 
oned upon  returning  through  Chantilly, 
if,  in  seven  or  eight  days,  Porthos  were 
still  at  the  hotel  of  the  Grand  St.  Martin, 
he  -would  call  for  him  on  his  way. 

Porthos  replied  that,  according  to  all 
probability,  his  sprain  would  not  permit 
him  to  depart  yet  awhile.  Besides,  it  was 
necessary  he  should  stay  at  Chantilly,  to 
wait  for  the  answer  from  his  duchess. 

D'Artagnan  wished  tliat  that  answer 
might  be  proin])t  and  linorable :  and  after 
having  again  i-eeonnnended  }\)rthos  to  the 
care  of  Mousqueton,  and  paid  his  expenses 
at  the  hold,  hii  resunied  his  route  with 
Planc-het,  who  was  already  relieved  of  one 
of  his  led  h(U-ses. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

AIJAMIS'S   THESIS. 

1)'Akta(JXan'     had     said     nothing*      to 
I'oi-lhos  of  his  wound  ov  oi  his  procureuse. 
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Our  Bearnais  was  a  prudent  lad,  however 
young-  he  mig-ht  be.  Consequently  he  had 
appeared  to  believe  all  that  the  vaiiig-lo- 
rious  musketeer  had  told  him ;  convinced 
that  no  friendship  will  hold  out  ag-ainst  a 
surprised  secret,  particularly  when  pride 
is  deeply  interested  in  that  secret ;  besides, 
we  feel  always  a  sort  of  mental  superiority 
over  those  with  whose  lives  we  are  better 
acquainted  than  they  are  aware  of.  Now, 
in  his  projects  of  intrigue  for  the  future, 
and  determined  as  he  was  to  make  his 
three  friends  the  instruments  of  his  fort- 
une, D'Artag-nan  was  not  sorry  at  g-etting- 
in  his  g-rasp  beforehand  the  in\dsible 
string's  by  which  he  reckoned  upon  mov- 
ing them. 

And  yet,  as  he  journeyed  along-,  a  pro- 
found sadness  weig-hed  upon  his  heart ; 
he  thoug-ht  of  that  j'oung  and  pretty 
Madame  Bonacieux,  who  was  to  have 
paid  him  so  richly  for  all  his  devotedness; 
but,  let  us  hasten  to  say  that  this  sadness 
possessed  the  young-  man  less  from  the 
reg-ret  of  the  happiness  he  had  missed, 
than  from  the  fear  he  entertained  that 
some  serious  misfortune  had  befallen  the 
poor  woman.  For  himself,  he  had  no 
douV)t  she  was  a  victim  of  the  cardinal's 
veng'eance,  and,  as  was  well  known,  the 
veng-eance  of  his  eminence  was  terrible. 
How  he  had  found  g-race  in  the  eyes  of 
the  minister  was  what  he  himself  was 
ig-norant  of,  but,  Avithout  doubt,  what 
M.  de  Cavois  would  have  revealed  to 
him,  if  the  captain  of  the  g-uards  had 
met  with  him  at  home. 

Nothing-  makes  time  pass  more  quickly 
or  moi-e  shortens  a  journey  than  a  thoug-ht 
which  absorl)s  in  itself  all  the  faculties  of 
the  org-anization  of  him  who  thinks.  The 
external  existence  then  resembles  a  sleep 
of  which  this  tlioug-ht  is  tlie  dream.  By 
its  influence,  time  has  no  long-er  measure, 
space  has  no  long-(?r  distance.  We  depart 
from  one  pla(re  and  arrive  at  another — 
that  is  all.  Of  the  interval  passed  throug-h, 
nothing'  niinaiiis  in  the  memory  but  a 
vaguj!  mist  in  wliicli  a  tliousand  confused 
iinag'<!S  of  trees,  mountains,  and  land- 
scapes are  lost.  It  was  as  a  prey  to  this 
lialliicination  th;it  D'Ai't:ignan  traveh'd, 
at   whatever  i)ace   his  Inn'se   pleased,  the 


six  or  eight  leagues  that  separated  Chan- 
tilly  from  Crevecoeur,  without  his  being- 
able  to  remember,  on  his  arrival  in  the 
villag-e,  any  of  the  thing-s  he  had  passed 
or  met  Avith  on  the  road. 

There  only  his  memory  returned  to  him, 
he  shook  his  head,  perceived  the  cabaret 
at  which  he  had  left  Aramis,  and  putting 
his  horse  to  the  trot,  he  shortly  pulled  up 
at  the  door. 

This  time  it  was  not  a  host,  but  a  host- 
ess who  received  him  :  D'Artagnan  was 
a  physiog-nomist,  his  eye  took  in  at  a 
g-lance  the  plump,  cheerful  countenance 
of  the  mistress  of  the  place,  and  he  at 
once  perceived  there  was  no  occasion  for 
dissembling-  with  her,  or  of  fearing-  any- 
thing- on  the  part  of  one  blessed  with  such 
a  joyous  physiog-nomy. 

"  My  g-ood  dame,"  asked  D'Artag-nan, 
"can  3^ou  tell  me  what  is  become  of  one 
of  mj^  friends,  whom  we  were  oblig-ed  to 
leave  here  about  twelve  days  ag-o  ?  " 

''A  handsome  young-  man,  three  or  four 
and  twenty  years  old,  mild,  amiable,  and 
well  made?" 

"Exactly  the  man:  wounded,  more- 
over, in  the  shoulder?" 

"Just  so — Well,  monsieur,  he  is  still 
here  ! " 

"Ah!  Pardieu  !   my  dear  dame,"  said 
D'Artagnan,   springing  from   his  horse, 
and    throwing    the    bridle    to    Planchet, 
-'you  restore   me  to  life;   where  is  thisi 
dear  Aramis  ?    let  me  embrace  him  !    1 1 
am  quite  anxious  to  see  him  again." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  monsieur,  but  I 
doubt  whether  he  can  see  you  at  this 
moment." 

"  Wh}'  so?  Has  he  got  a  lady  with 
him?" 

"Jesus!  what  do  you  mean  by  that? 
Poor  lad  !  No,  monsieur,  he  has  not  got 
a  lady  with  him  !  " 

"With  whom  is  he,  then  ?  " 

"With  the  cure  of  Montdidier  and  the 
superior  of  the  Jesuits  of  Amiens." 

"Good  heavens!"  cried  D'Artagnan, 
"  is  the  poor  fellow  worse,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  no,  monsieur,  quite  the  contrary ; 
l)nt  alt(M'  his  illness  grace  touched,  him, 
and  he  dcterniined  to  enter  into  orders." 

"Oh!  Ihiil'sit  !"  said  D'Artagnan,  "I 
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liad  forgotten  that  he  was  only  a  muske- 
teer for  the  time." 

"  Is  monsieur  still  anxious  to  see  him  ?  " 

"  More  so  than  ever."' 

''  Well,  monsieur  has  only  to  take  the 
right-hand  staircase  in  the  yard  and  knock 
at  No.  b,  on  the  second  floor." 

D'Artag-nan  walked  quickly  in  the  di- 
rection pointed  out,  and  found  one  of  those 
I'xterior  staircases  that  are  still  to  he  seen 
111  the  yards  of  our  old-fashioned  auberges. 
But  there  was  no  getting  thus  at  the 
])lace  of  sojourn  of  the  future  abhe  ;  the 
defiles  of  the  chamber  of  Aramis  were 
neither  more  nor  less  guarded  than  the 
J  irdens  of  Armida  :  Bazin  was  stationed 
111  the  corridor,  and  barred  his  passage 
with  so  much  the  more  intrepidity,  that, 
after  many  years  of  trial,  Bazin  found 
liimself  near  arriving  at  a  result  of  which 
]i(^  had  ever  been  ambitious. 

In  fact,  the  dream  of  poor  Bazin  had 
always  been  to  serve  a  churchman,  and 
lie  awaited  with  impatience  the  moment, 
always  contemplated  in  the  future,  when 
Aramis  would  throw  aside  the  uniform 
and  resume  the  cassock.  The  daily  re- 
newed purpose  of  the  young  man,  that  the 
moment  would  not  long  be  delayed,  had 
alone  kept  him  in  the  service  of  a  muske- 
teer, a  service  in  which,  he  said,  liis  soul 
was  in  constant  jeopardy. 

Bazin  was  then  at  the  height  of  joy. 
According  to  all  probability,  this  time  his 
master  Avould  not  retract.  The  union  of 
])hysical  pain  with  moral  uneasiness  had 
])roduced  tlie  effect  so  long  desired ;  Ara- 
mis, suffering  at  once  in  body  and  mind, 
had  at  length  fixed  his  eyes  and  his 
thoughts  upon  religion,  and  lie  had  con- 
sidei'ed  as  a  Avarning  from  Heaven  the 
doiibh;  accident  which  had  happened  to 
liim,  that  is  to  say,  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  liis  mistress  and  tlie  wound  in  his 
slioulder". 

It  may  b<!  easily  understood,  tliat  in  lh(> 
present  disposition  of  liis  niastei-  nothing 
could  be  more  disagreeable  to  Bazin  than 
the  arrival  of  D'Artagnan,  whicli  iiiiglit 
cast  liis  master  back  again  into  that  ver- 
tex of  mundane  alfairs  that  liad  so  long 
caiTJed  him  away.  He  resolved  then  to 
defend  the  door  bravely ;  and  as,  betrayed 


by  the  mistress  of  the  auberge,  he  could 
not  say  that  Aramis  was  absent,  he  en- 
deavored to  prove  to  the  new  comer  that 
it  would  be  the  height  of  indiscretion  to 
disturb  his  master  in  his  pious  conference, 
which  had  commenced  with  the  morning, 
and  would  not  be,  as  Bazin  said,  termi- 
nated before  night. 

But  D'Artagnan  took  very  little  heed 
of  the  eloquent  discourse  of  Master  Bazin, 
and  as  he  had  no  desire  to  support  a  po- 
lemic discussion  with  his  friend's  valet,  he 
simply  moved  him  out  of  the  way  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  turned  the 
handle  of  the  door,  No.  5. 

The  door  opened,  and  D'Artagnan  pene- 
trated into  the  chamber. 

Aramis,  in  a  black  gown,  his  head  en- 
veloped in  a  sort  of  round,  flat  cap,  not 
much  unlike  a  calotte,  was  seated  before 
an  oblong  table,  covered  with  rolls  of 
paper  and  enormous  volumes  in  folio ;  at 
his  right  hand  was  placed  the  superior  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  on  his  left  thfe  cure  of 
Montdidier.  The  curtains  were  half  drawn 
and  onl}'  admitted  the  mysterious  light 
calculated  for  beatific  reveries.  All  the 
mundane  objects  that  generality  strike  the 
eye  on  entering  the  room  of  a  young  man, 
particularly  when  that  young  man  is  a 
musketeer,  had  disappeared  as  if  by  en- 
chantment, and,  for  fear,  no  doubt,  that 
the  sight  of  them  might  bring  his  master 
back  to  ideas  of  this  world,  Bazin  had  laid 
his  hands  upon  sword,  pistols,  plumed  hat. 
and  embroideries  and  laces  of  all  kinds 
and  sorts. 

But  in  their  stea^l  and  place,  D'Artag- 
nan thought  he  .perceived  in  an  obscure 
coi'iier  a  discipline  cord  susjiemltHl  from  a 
nail  in  the  wall. 

At  the  noise  made  In-  D'Ai-tagnan  in 
entci'ing.  Aramis  lifted  up  his  heail  and 
beheld  his  fiieiul.  But  to  the  great  aston- 
ishment of  the  \-ouiig  man,  the  sight  of 
him  did  not  produce  nuu-li  ellect  upon  tli(> 
musket  eel",  so  completely  was  his  mind 
detached  from  the  things  of  tliis  world. 

"  (Tood  day  to  yon,  dear  D'Artagnan  ; 
believe  me,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you." 

'*  So  am  1  delighted  to  see  you."  said 
D'Artagnan,  "although  1  am  not  yet 
sun'  that  it  is  Aramis  1  am  speaking-  to." 
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"  To  himself,  my  friend,  to  himself !  but 
what  makes  you  doubt  ?  " 

"  I  was  afraid  I  had  made  a  mistake  in 
the  chamber,  and  that  I  had  found  my 
way  into  the  apartment  of  some  church- 
man; then  another  error  seized  me  on 
seeing-  you  in  company  with  these  gentle- 
men— I  was  afraid  3'ou  were  dangerously 
ill." 

The  two  men  in  black,  who  g-uessed 
D'Artag-nan's  meaning-,  darted  at  him  a 
glance  which  might  have  been  thought 
threatening;  but  D'Artagnan  took  no 
heed  of  it. 

"  I  disturb  you,  perhaps,  my  dear  Ara- 
mis,"  continued  D'Artagnan,  '^^for  by 
what  I  see  I  am  led  to  believe  you  are 
confessing  to  these  gentlemen." 

Aramis  colored  imperceptibly. 

''  You  disturb  me  !  oh  !  quite  the  con- 
trary, dear  friend,  I  swear ;  and  as  a  proof 
of  what  I  say,  permit  me  to  declare  I  am 
rejoiced  to  see  you  safe  and  sound." 

''Ah!  he'll  come  round!"  thought 
D'Artagnan,  "that's  not  bad  !  " 

''  For  this  gentleman,  who  is  my  friend, 
has  just  escaped  from  a  serious  danger," 
continued  Aramis  with  unction,  pointing 
to  D'Artagnan  with  his  hand,  and  ad- 
dressing the  two  ecclesiastics. 

'•'  Give  God  praise,  monsieur,"  replied 
they,  bowing. 

"I  have  not  failed  to  do  so,  3'our  rever- 
ences," replied  the  j'oung  man,  returning 
their  salutation. 

"  You  arrive  very  apropos,  D'Artag- 
nan," said  Aramis,  "and  by  taking  j^art 
in  our  discussion,  may  assist  us  with  your 
intelligence.  M.  le  Principal  of  Amiens, 
M.  le  Cure  of  Montdidier,  and  I,  are  argu- 
ing upon  certain  theological  questions, 
with  which  wc  have  been  much  interested  ; 
I  shall  be  delight<Hl  to  have  your  opinion." 

"  The  opinion  of  the  man  of  the  sword 
can  have  very  little  weight,"  replied  D'Ar- 
tagnan, who  began  to  get  uneasy  at  the 
turn  things  were  taking,  "and  you  had 
better  be  satisfied,  believe  me,  with  the 
knowledge  of  these  gentlemen." 

Tin;  two  iiicti  ill  l)l:ick  liowcd  in  1h«Mi" 
turn. 

"On  \\n\  contrary,"  n^plicd  Aramis, 
"' \'<)iir  opinion  will  bn  very  valuable  ;  the 


question  is  this :  Monsieur  le  Principal 
thinks  that  my  thesis  ought  to  be  dog- 
matic and  didactic." 

"Your  thesis!  are  j^ou  then  making  a 
thesis?  " 

"Without  doubt,"  replied  the  Jesuit: 
"  in  the  examination  which  precedes  ordi- 
nation, a  thesis  is  always  requisite." 

"  Ordination  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan,  who 
could  not  believe  what  the  hostess  and 
Bazin  had  successively  told  him ;  and  he 
gazed,  half  stupefied,  upon  the  three  per- 
sons before  him. 

"  Now,"  continued  Aramis,  taking  the 
same  graceful  position  in  his  easy  chair 
that  he  would  have  assumed  in  a  riielle, 
and  complacently^  examining  his  hand, 
which  was  as  white  and  plump  as  that 
of  a  woman,  and  which  he  held  in  the  air 
to  cause  the  blood  to  descend  from  it, 
"now,  as  3^ou  have  heard,  D'Artagnan, 
M.  le  Principal  is  desirous  that  my  thesis 
should  be  dogmatic,  while  I,  for  my  part, 
would  rather  it  should  be  ideal.  This  is 
the  reason  why  M.  le  Principal  has  pro- 
posed to  me  the  followmg  subject,  which 
has  not  3'et  been  treated  upon,  and  in 
which  I  perceive  there  is  matter  for  mag- 
nificent developments — '  Utraque  manus 
in  henediceyido  clericis  inferiorihus  nec- 
essaria  est.'  " 

D'Artagnan,  whose  erudition  we  are 
well  acquainted  with,  evinced  no  more  in- 
terest on  hearing  this  quotation  than  he 
had  of  that  of  M.  de  Treville,  in  allusion 
to  the  presents  he  fancied  he  had  received 
from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

"  Which  means,"  resumed  Aramis,  that 
he  might  perfectly  understand  the  mat- 
ter ;  "  '  The  two  hands  are  indispensable 
for  priests  of  the  inferior  orders,  when 
they  bestow  the  benediction.'  " 

"An  admirable  subject!"  cried  the 
Jesuit. 

"Admirable  and  dogmatic!"  repeated 
the  curate,  who,  about  as  strong  as  D'Ar- 
tagnan with  respect  to  Latin,  carefully 
watched  the  Jesuit,  in  order  to  keep  step 
with  him,  and  repeated  his  words  like  an 
echo. 

As  to  D'Ai'l agnail,  he  n'luaincd  per- 
fectly insensible  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
two  men  in  black. 
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"Yes,  admirable!  prorsus  admira- 
6?7e/"  continued  Aramis;  "but  which 
requires  a  profound  study  of  both  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Fathers.  Now,  I  have 
confessed  to  these  learned  ecclesiastics, 
and  tliat  in  all  humility,  that  the  duties 
of  mounting"  g-uard  and  the  service  of  the 
king-  have  caused  me  to  neg-lect  study  a 
little.  I  should  find  mj^self,  therefore, 
more  at  my  ease,  facilius  natans,  in  a 
subject  of  my  own  choice,  which  would  be 
t  o  these  hard  theological  questions  what 
morals  are  to  metaphysics  in  philosophy." 

D'Artag-nan  beg-an  to  be  tired,  and  so 
(lid  the  cure. 

"See  what  an  exordium!"  cried  the 
Jesuit. 

"Exordium,"  repeated  the  cure,  for  the 
sake  of  saying-  something.  "  Quemad- 
modum  inter  ccelorum  immensitatem.'' 

Aramis  cast  a  g"lance  upon  D'Artag-nan, 
to  see  what  effect  all  this  produced ;  and 
found  his  friend  gaping-  enough  to  split 
his  jaws. 

"  Let  us  speak  French,  Avorthy  father," 
said  he  to  the  Jesuit,  "M.  D'Artag-nan 
will  enjoy  our  conversation  the  more." 

"Yes,"  replied  D'Artag-nan;  "I  am 
fatig-ued  with  riding,  and  all  this  Latin 
confuses  me." 

"'  Certainlj^"  replied  the  Jesuit,  a  little 
thrown  out,  while  the  cure,  greatly  de- 
lighted, turned  upon  D'Artagnan  a  look 
full  of  g-ratitude  :  "well,  let  us  see  what 
is  to  be  derived  from  this  gloss." 

"Moses,  the  servant  of  God — he  was  but 
a  servant,  please  to  understand  !  Moses 
blessed  with  the  hands ;  he  held  out  both 
his  arms,  while  the  Hebrews  beat  their 
enemies,  and  then  he  blessed  them  with 
his  two  hands.  Besides,  what  does  the 
Gospel  say  :  '  Imponite  manus,'  awA  not 
'  iiKuinin  :  '  place  Ihc  hands  and  not  the 
liand." 

"  Placd  1  li(^  bands,"  ]-r]H'ated  the  cui'e, 
witli  tlie  ]ir()p(M-  g-('sture. 

"St.  Peter,  on  the  contrary,  of  whom 
the  popes  are  the  successors,"  continued 
tlic  Jesuit  :  "  '  Porriffc.  di(/if<>s  :  '  pn^sent 
the  liugci-s.     Do  you  see  thai,  now?  " 

"  Certes,"  repUed  Ai'amis,  in  a  pleased 
tone,  "but  \hv  thing  is  subth*.'' 

"The    lingers !"    resumed    the    Jesuit, 


"St.  Peter  blessed  with  the  fingers.  The 
pope,  therefore,  blesses  with  the  fing-ers. 
And  with  how  many  fingers  does  he  bless  ? 
With  three  fingers,  to  be  sure,  one  for  the 
Father,  one  for  the  Son,  and  one  for  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

All  crossed  themselves :  D'Artagnan 
thoug-ht  it  was  proper  to  follow  this  ex- 
ample. 

"  The  pope  is  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
and  represents  the  three  divine  jDowers  : 
the  rest,  ordines  inferiores,  of  the  eccle- 
siastical hierarchy',  bless  in  the  name  of 
the  holy  archang-els  and  ang-els.  The  most 
humble  clerks,  such  as  our  deacons  and 
sacristans,  bless  with  goupillons  (brushes 
for  sprinkling-  holy  water),  w^hich  resemble 
an  infinite  number  of  blessing-  fingers. 
There  is  the  subject  simplified.  Argu- 
mentum  omni  denudatum  ornamento.  I 
could  make  of  that  two  volumes  of  the  size 
of  this — "  and,  in  his  enthusiasm,  he  struck 
a  St.  Chrysostom  in  folio,  which  made  the 
table  bend  beneath  its  weig-ht. 

D'Artagnan  trembled. 

"  Certes,"  said  Aramis,  "I  do  justice 
to  the  beauties  of  this  thesis  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  perceive  it  would  be  over- 
whelming- for  me.  I  had  chosen  this  text : 
— tell  me,  dear  D'Artag-nan,  if  it  is  not 
to  your  taste ;  '  Non  inutile  est  desid- 
eri'um  in  ohlatione : '  or,  still  better,  'A 
little  regret  is  not  unsuitable  in  an  offer- 
ing- to  the  Lord.' " 

"Stop  there!"  cried  the  Jesuit;  "for 
that  thesis  touches  closely  upon  heresy  : 
there  is  a  proposition  almost  like  it  in 
the  Augustinus  of  th(>  heresiarch  Jan- 
senius,  whose  book  Avill.  sooner  or  later, 
be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  hang-man. 
Take  care,  my  j'oung  friend  ;  you  are  in- 
clining* toward  false  doctrines,  my  young- 
friend,  you  will  be  lost!'' 

"  You  will  be  lost/'  said  the  cure, 
shaking  his  head  sorrowfully. 

"You  apjn-oac-h  that  famiMis  point  of 
free-will,  which  is  a  mortal  rook.  You 
face  the  insinuations  of  the  Pelagians 
and  the  demi-Pelagians." 

"  But  my  i-ever(Mul — "  replied  Ai-amis, 
a  little  auia/.ed  by  tht>  show«M'  of  arg-u- 
inents  that    jioured  u))on  his  head. 

"  How  will  you  prove,"    continued    tlic 
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Jesuit,  without  allowing-  him  to  speak, 
"  that  we  oug-ht  to  reg-ret  the  world 
when  we  offer  ourselves  to  God  ?  Listen 
to  this  dilemma  :  God  is  God,  and  the 
world  is  the  devil.  To  reg-ret  the  world 
is  to  reg-ret  the  devil ;  that  is  my  con- 
clusion." 

'•'And  that  is  mine,  also,"  said  the  ctire. 

"■  But  for  Heaven's  sake — ''  resumed 
Aramis. 

"  Desideras  diabohnn.  unhappy  man," 
cried  the  Jesuit. 

••  He  regrets  the  devil !  Ah  !  my  young 
friend,"  added  the  cure,  gToaning-,  '"do 
not  reg-ret  the  devil,  I  implore  you  ! " 

D'Artag-nan  felt  himself  bewildered  ;  he 
appeared  to  be  in  a  mad-house,  and  that 
he  was  becoming-  as  mad  as  those  he 
saw.  He  was,  however,  forced  to  hold 
his  tong"ue,  from  not  comprehending  half 
the  langTiage  they  employed. 

''But  listen  to  me,  then,"  resumed 
Aramis,  with  politeness  mingled  with  a 
little  impatience.  '■  I  do  not  say  I  re- 
gret ;  no,  I  will  never  pronounce  that 
sentence,  which  would  not  be  orthodox." 

The  Jesuit  raised  his  hands  toward 
heaven,  and  the  curate  did  the  same. 

"  No,  but  pray  grant  me  that  it  is 
acting  with  an  ill  grace  to  offer  to  the 
Lord  only  that  with  which  we  are  per- 
fectl}'  disgusted.  Don't  you  think  so, 
D'Artagnan  ?  " 

"Pardieu  !  I  think  so,  indeed,"  cried  he. 

The  Jesuit  and  the  cure  quite  started 
from  their  chairs. 

"  This  is  the  point  I  start  from,  it  is  a 
syllogism ;  the  world  is  not  wanting  in 
attractions,  I  quit  the  world,  then  I  make 
a  sacrifice ;  now,  tlie  Scripture  says  posi- 
tively, '  Make  a  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord.'  " 

'•  That  is  true,"  said  his  antagonists. 

"And  tlien,"  said  Aramis,  pinching  liis 
ear,  to  make  it  rt^d,  as  lie  rubbed  his 
liands  to  make  them  white,  "  and  then 
1  made  a  ccsrtain  rondeau  upon  it  last 
year,  which  I  showed  to  M.  de  Voiture, 
and  that  great  man  paid  me  a  thousand 
liandsoMie  compliments  upon  it." 

"A  rondtsm!"  said  the  Jesuit,  dis- 
dainrnljy. 

"  A  rondf'au  I  "  siiid  the  cure,  mechani- 
cal] v- 


"Repeat  it !  repeat  it !  "  cried  D'Artag- 
nan ;  -'it  will  make  a  little  change." 

"Not  so,  for  it  is  religious,"  replied 
Aramis  ;  "it  is  theology  in  verse." 

"The  devil !  "  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Aramis,  with  a  little 
look  of  diffidence,  which,  however,  was  not 
exempt  from  a  shade  of  hypocrisy  : 

"  Vous  qui  pleuvez  un  passe  plein  de  charraes, 
Et  qui  trainez  des  jours  infortunes, 
Tous  vos  nialheurs  se  verront  termines, 
Quand  a  Dieu  seul  vous  offrirez  vos  larmes, 
Vous  qui  pleui-ez  ! 


You  who  weep  for  pleasures  fled, 
Wliile  dragging  on  a  life  of  care, 
All  your  woes  will  melt  in  air, 
If  at  God's  feet  your  tears  you  shed, 
You  who  weep  !  " 

D"Artag-nan  and  the  cure,  appeared 
pleased.  The  Jesuit  persisted  in  his 
opinion. 

"  Beware  of  a  profane  taste  in  your 
theological  style.  What  says  Augustin 
on  this  subject :   Severus  sit  clericoruin 

verbo." "  Yes,     let    the     sermon    be 

clear,"  said  the  cu?^e. 

"  Now,"  hastily  interrupted  the  Jesuit, 
on  seeing  that  his  acolyte  was  going 
astray,  ' '  now,  your  thesis  would  please 
the  ladies ;  it  would  have  the  success  of 
one  of  M.  Patru's  iDleadings." 

"  I  hope  to  God  it  may  !  "  cried  Aramis, 
transported. 

-'There  it  is,"  cried  the  Jesuit;  "the 
world  still  speaks  within  you  in  a  loud 
voice,  ciltissi'md  voce.  You  follow  the 
world,  my  young  friend,  and  I  tremble  lest 
grace  prove  not  efficacious." 

"Be  satisfied,  my  reverend  father,  I 
can  depend  upon  myself." 

"Mundane  presumption  ! " 

"  I  know  myself,  father;  my  resolution 
is  irrevocable."" 

-'  Then  you  ]n>rsist  in  continuing-  that 
thesis?" 

"  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  treat  that, 
and  no  other:  I  will  see  about  the  con- 
tinuation of  it.  and  to-morrow  I  hope  j^ou 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  corrections  I 
shall  have  made  in  consequence  of  your 
advice." 

"  Woi-k  slowly."  sMi<l  tlu"  cure  :  "■  yve 
leave  \"(»u  in  an  excellent  lone  of  mind." 
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''  Yes,  the  ground  is  all  sown,"  said  the 
Jesuit,  ' '  and  we  have  not  to  fear  that  one 
portion  of  the  seed  niav  have  fallen  upon 
St  one,  another  upon  the  hig-hwa}',  or  that 
the  birds  of  heaven  have  eaten  the  rest, 
(ires  cosli  comederv^t  illam." 

•'Plague  stifle  3'ou  and  your  Latin!" 
said  D'Artag-nan,  who  began  to  feel  all 
liis  patience  exhausted. 

'^Farewell,  my  son,"'  said  the  c?<?'e, 
■  •  till  to-morrow." 

'^Till  to-morrow,  my  rash  3'oung 
friend,"  said  the  Jesuit.  "You  promise 
I  ( )  become  one  of  the  lights  of  the  Church ; 
Heaven  grant  that  this  light  prove  not  a 
devouring  fire  !  " 

D'Artagnan,  who,  for  an  hour  past,  had 
i»een  gnawing  his  nails  with  impatience, 
\\as  beginning  to  attack  the  flesh. 

The  two  men  in  black  rose,  bowed  to 
-Vramis  and  D'Artagnan,  and  advanced 
toward  the  door.  Bazin,  who  had  been 
St  anding  listening-  to  all  this  controversy 
with  a  pious  jubilation,  sprang-  toward 
them,  took  the  breviary  of  the  cure  and 
the  missal  of  the  Jesuit,  and  walked  re- 
spectfully before  them,  to  clear  their  way. 

Aramis  conducted  them  to  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  and  then  immediately  came 
up  again  to  D'^Artagnan,  whose  senses 
were  still  in  a  state  of  confusion. 

When  left  alone,  the  two  friends  at  first 
observed  an  embarrassed  silence ;  it,  ho^v- 
ever,  became  necessary  for  one  of  them  to 
break  it  the  first,  and  as  D'Artagnan  ap- 
peared determined  to  leave  that  honor  to 
his  companion — 

'' You  see,"  said  Aramis,  "that  I  am 
returned  to  my  original  ideas." 

''Yes;  efllcacious  grace  has  touched 
yon,  as  that  gentleman  said  just  now." 

'•Oil,  these  plans  of  retreat  have  been 
formed  for  a  long  lime;  you  have  ol'ten 
heard  me  speak  of  them,  have  you  not, 
my  friend?  " 

"Yes;  but  I  miisl,  eoiifcss  tliat  I  always 
thought  you  were  joking." 

"  Wit  h  such  sort  of  things  ?     ( )h,  D'Ar- 

tagnan!" '-The  devil  I     Why,  jieoph' 

joke  with  death." 

•'And  people  are  wi'ong.  D'Artagnan; 
foi"  death  is  tlie  door  wliich  leads  to  pei'- 
dition  or  to  salvation." 


"  Granted ;  but  if  you  i^lease,  let  us  not 
theologize,  Aramis;  you  must  have  had 
enough  for  to-day ;  as  for  me,  I  have 
almost  forgotten  the  little  Latin  I  have 
ever  known.  Then  I  confess  to  you  that 
I  have  eaten  nothing  since  ten  o'clock  this 
morning,  and  I  am  devilish  hungry." 

' '  We  will  dine  directlj^  my  friend ;  only 
you  must  please  to  remember  that  this  is 
Friday  :  now,  on  such  a  day  I  cannot  eat 
meat  or  see  it  eaten.  If  j^ou  can  be  satis- 
fied with  1113^  dinner,  it  consists  of  cooked 
tetragones  and  fruits." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  tetragones?" 
asked  D'Artagnan,  eagerly. 

"I  mean  spinach,"  replied  Aramis; 
"but,  on  your  account,  I  will  add  some 
eggs,  and  that  is  a  serious  infraction  of 
the  rule,  for  eggs  are  meat,  since  they  en- 
gender chickens." 

"This  feast  is  not  very  succulent,  but 
never  mind,  I  will  put  up  with  it  for  the 
sake  of  remaining  with  you." 

"I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  sacri- 
fice," said  Aramis ;  "  but  if  your  body  be 
not  greatly  benefited  by  it,  your  soul  Avill, 
be  assured." 

"And  so,  Aramis,  you  are  decidedly 
going  into  the  church  ?  What  will  our 
two  friends  say  ?  What  will  IL  de  ;Tre- 
ville  say?  The}''  will  treat  you  as  a  de- 
serter, I  Avarn  you." 

"  I  do  not  enter  the  church — I  re-enter 
it ;  I  deserted  the  church  for  the  world 
for  you  know  that  I  committed  violence 
upon  myself  when  I  became  a  musketeer." 

"Who — I?     I  know  nothing-  about  it." 

•'You  don't  know  how  I  quitted  the 
seminary?" 

"Not  at  all." 

"  This  is  my  liistory,  then  ;  besides,  the 
Scriptures  say,  '  Confess  yourselves  to  one 
another,'  and  I  confess  to  yon,  D'Artag- 
nan." 

"And  I  give  yon  absohit  ion  befoi-chand  ; 
yon  see,  I  a)n  a  good  sort  of  a  man." 

"Do  not  jest  witli  holy  things,  my 
friend." 

"Go  on,  then  ;  I'll  listen." 

"  1  had  1)een  at  the  seniinaiy  fr«»ni  nine 
y<'ars  old  ;  in  three  days  1  should  have 
been  twenty;  I  was  about  to  beconu>  an 
abbe,  and  all  was  told. 
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"  One  evening-,  I  had  gone,  according-  to 
custom,  to  a  house  which  I  frequented  with 
much  pleasure ;  when  one  is  young-,  what 
can  be  expected  ? — one  is  weak.  An  officer 
who  saw  me,  with  a  jealous  eye,  reading 
the  '  LiA'es  of  the  Saints '  to  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  entered  suddenl}',  and  with- 
out being  announced .  That  evening  I  had 
translated  an  episode  of  Judith,  and  had 
just  communicated  my  verses  to  the  lady, 
who  made  me  all  sorts  of  compliments, 
and,  leaning  on  my  shoulder,  was  reading 
them  a  second  time.  Her  pose,  which,  I 
must  admit,  was  rather  free,  wounded  this 
gentleman's  feelings.  He  said  nothing, 
but  when  I  went  out  he  followed,  and 
quickly  came  up  with  me. 

'^ 'Monsieur  I'Abbe,'  said  he,  'do  you 
like  blows  with  a  cane  ?  ' 

"'I  cannot  say,  monsieur,'  answered 
I;  'no  one  has  ever  dared  to  give  me 
any.' 

"'Well,  listen  to  me,  then.  Monsieur 
I'Abbe :  if  you.  venture  again  into  the 
house  in  which  I  have  met  you  this  even- 
ing, I  will  dare,  myself ,  Monsieur  I'Abbe.' 

"  I  really  think  I  must  have  been 
frightened ;  I  became  very  pale,  I  felt 
my  legs  fail  me,  I  sought  for  a  reply, 
but  could  find  none — I  was  silent. 

"  The  officer  waited  for  this  reply,  and, 
seeing  it  so  long  coming,  he  burst  into  a 
laugh,  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  re-en- 
tered the  house. 

"  I  returned  to  my  seminary. 

"I  am  a  gentleman  born — my  blood  is 
warm,  as  you  may  have  remarked,  my 
dear  D'Artagnan ;  tlie  insult  was  terrible, 
and,  however  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the 
woi-ld,  I  felt  it  live  and  fester  at  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart.  I  informed  my  superi- 
ors that  I  did  not  feel  myself  sufficiently 
prepared  for  ordination,  and,  at  my  re- 
quest, the  ceremony  was  postponed  for  a 
year. 

"  I  sought  out  the  best  fencing-master 
in  Paris;  I  made  an  agrecunent  with  liini 
to  take  a  If.'sson  every  day,  and  every  day 
(liiriiig  a  year  I  took  that  lesson.  Then, 
on  llic  aniiivci-sary  of  tlie  day  on  wliich  I 
liad  been  insulted,  I  lumg  my  cassock  on 
a  peg,  assumed  the  costume  of  a  cavalier, 
and  went  to  a  ball  given  by  a  lady  frieiicl 


of  mine,  and  to  which  I  knew  my  man  was 
invited.  It  was  Rue  des  Francs-Bour- 
geois, close  to  La  Force. 

"  As  I  expected,  my  officer  was  there. 
I  went  up  to  him,  as  he  was  singing  a  love 
ditty  and  looking-  tenderly  at  a  lady,  and 
interrupted  him  exactly  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  couplet. 

"  '  Monsieur,'  said  I,  '  is  it  still  unpleas- 
ant to  3"ou  that  I  should  frequent  a  certain 
house  of  La  Rue  Payenne  ?  And  would 
3"ou  still  bestow  a  caning-  upon  me  if  I  took 
it  into  my  head  to  disobey  you  ?  ' 

"  The  officer  looked  at  me  with  aston- 
ishment, and  then  said : 

' ' '  What  is  your  business  with  me,  mon- 
sieur !     I  do  not  know  you.' 

"'I  am,'  said  I,  'the  little  abbe,  who 
reads  the  "Lives  of  the  Saints,"  and 
translates  Judith  into  verse.' 

"'Ah,  ah!  I  recollect  now,'  said  the 
officer,  in  a  jeering-  tone ;  '  well,  what  do 
you  want  with  me  ?  ' 

"  '  I  want  you  to  spare  time  to  tal^e  a 
walk  with  me.' 

"  '  To-morrow  morning,  if  you  like,  and 
with  the  greatest  pleasure.' 

"  '  No,  not  to-morrow  morning,  but  im- 
mediately, if  3"ou  please.' 

"  '  If  you  absolutely  insist  upon  it — ' 

"  '  I  do — I  insist  upon  it.' 

"  '  Come,  then.  Ladies,'  said  the  officer, 
'  do  not  disturb  yourselves  ;  allow  me  time 
just  to  kill  this  gentleman,  and  I  will  re- 
turn and  finish  the  last  couplet.' 

"  We  went  but.  I  took  him  to  the  Rue 
Payenne,  to  exactly  the  same  spot  where, 
a  year  before,  at  the  very  same  hour,  he  I 
had  paid  me  the  compliment  I  have  re- 
lated to  you.  It  was  a  superb  moonlight 
night.  We  immediately  drew,  and  at  the 
first  pass  I  laid  him  stark  dead." 

"The  devil !  "  cried  D'Artagnan. 

"Now,"  continued  Aramis,  "as  the 
ladies  did  not  see  the  singer  come  back, 
and  as  he  was  found  in  the  Rue  Paj^enne, 
with  a  great  sword-wound  through  his 
body,  it  was  supposed  that  I  had  accom- 
modated him  thus,  and  the  matter  created 
some  scandal,  which  obliged  me  to  re- 
nounce the  cassock  for  a  time.  Athos, 
\vlu)se  acquaintance  I  made  about  that 
pei-iod,  aiul  Poi'thos,  Avho  had,  in  addition 
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to  my  lessons,  taught  me  some  effective 
1  licks  of  fence,  prevailed  upon  me  to  solicit 
t  he  uniform  of  a  musketeer.  The  king- 
I'litertained  great  regard  for  my  father, 
^\  ho  had  fallen  at  the  siege  of  Arras,  and 
t  lie  uniform  was  granted.  You  may  un- 
derstand that  the  moment  is  arrived  for 
rue  to  re-enter  into  the  bosom  of  the 
(  liLirch." 

"And  why  to-day,  rather  than  yester- 
I  day,  or  to-morrow  ?  What  has  happened 
''  t(^  you  to-day,  to  create  all  these  melan- 
( lioly  ideas?  " 

"This  wound,  ra\  dear  D'Artagnan, 
lias  been  a  warning  to  me  from  Heaven." 

• '  This  wound  ?  Bah  !  it  is  nearly  healed, 
I  nd  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  that  which  at 
ilie  i^resent  moment  gives  you  the  most 
J  .a in." 

••  What  do  3^ou  think  it  is,  then ?  "  said 
Aramis,  blushing-. 

''You  have  one  in  3-our  heart,  Aramis, 
one  deeper  and  more  painful,  a  wound 
made  by  a  woman." 

The  eye  of  Aramis  kindled,  in  spite  of 
himself. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  dissembling  his  emotion 
under  a  feigned  carelessness,  ''do  not  talk 
of  such  things.  What !  I  think  of  such 
things,  and  suffer  love-pains  ?  Vanitas 
vanitatum  !  According  to  your  idea,  then, 
my  brain  is  turned  !  And  for  whom  ? — for 
some  grisette,  some  fille-de-chamber,  with 
whom  I  have  trifled  in  some  garrison  ! 
Fie  !  " 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  my  dear  Aramis, 
but  I  thought  you  aimed  higher." 

"Higher?  And  who  am  I,  to  nourish 
such  ambition  ? — a  poor  musketeer,  a  beg- 
gar and  ludvnown,  who  liates  slavery,  and 
finds  liimself  ill-placed  in  the  world." 

"Aramis,  Aramis  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan, 
looking  at  his  friend  with  an  air  of  doul)t. 

"  Dust  I  am,  and  to  dust  I  return.  Life 
is  full  of  humiliations  and  sorrows,"  con- 
tinued he,  becoming  still  more  melancholy; 
"all  th(^  ties  wiiich  attach  him  to  life 
break  in  the  liandof  man,  particularly  the 
golden  ties.  Oli.  my  dear  D'Artagnan," 
rcisumed  Ar:nnis,  giving  to  his  voice  a 
slight  tone  of  bittei-ness,  "trust  me,  con- 
ceal youi*  wounds  wlu'u  you  have  any  ; 
silence  is   the   last   joy  of    llie  unliapi)y. 


Beware  of  giving  any  one  the  clew  to 
your  griefs ;  the  curious  suck  out  tears  as 
flies  suck  the  blood  of  a  wounded  hart." 

"Alas!  my  dear  Aramis,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan, in  his  turn  heaving  a  profound 
sigh,  "that  is  my  history"  you  are  relat- 
ing!" 

"How?  " 

'  ■  Yes  ;  a  woman  whom  I  love,  whom  I 
adore,  has  just  been  torn  from  me  by 
force.  I  do  not  know  where  she  is ;  I 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  where  she 
has  been  taken  to.  She  is  perhaps  a 
prisoner;  she  is  perhaps  dead  !  " 

"Yes,  but  3'ou  have  at  least  this  con- 
solation, that  you  can  say  to  yourself  she 
has  not  quitted  you  voluntarily ;  that  if 
you  learn  no  news  of  her,  it  is  because 
all  communication  with  3'ou  is  interdicted; 
while  I—" 

"While  what?" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Aramis,  "nothing." 

' '  So  you  renounce  the  world,  then,  for- 
ever ;  that  is  a  settled  thing ;  a  resolution 
decreed  ? " 

"  Forever  !  You  are  my  friend  to-day, 
to-morrow  you  will  be  no  m.ore  to  me 
than  a  shadow ;  or  rather,  even,  you  will 
no  long-er  exist  for  me.  As  for  the  world, 
it  is  a  sepulcher,  and  nothing  else." 

"  The  devil  !     All  this  is  very  sad." 

"  What  is  to  be  said  ?  My  vocation 
commands  me,  it  carries  me  away." 

D'Artagnan  smiled,  but  made  no  an- 
swer.    Aramis  continued  : 

"And  yet,  while  I  do  belong  to  the 
earth,  I  should  wish  to  speak  of  you  and 
of  our  friends." 

"And  on  my  jiart,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
"  I  should  have  wished  to  speak  of  you, 
but  I  find  you  so  completely  detached 
from  everything  !  Love  you  cry  fie  upon  ! 
friends  are  shadows  !  the  world  is  a  s(»pul- 
cher  !  " 

"Alas!  you  will  lind  it.  so  yourself.'' 
said  Aramis,  witli  a  sigh. 

'•  Well,  then  let  us  say  no  nu)re  about 
it,"  said  D'Artagnan:  "and  let  us  burn 
this  letter,  wliicli,  no  doubt,  announces  to 
you  somi^  fresh  infld(»lity  of  your  grisette 
or  youi"  fllle-d<»-chand)re." 

''What  lettei-?  "  ei'ied  Aramis,  eagerly. 

"  A  letter  wliuli  was  .sent  to  vour  abode 
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in  your  absence,  and  which  was  given  to 
me  for  you." 

"  But  from  whom  is  that  letter  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  from  some  heart-broken  waiting- 
woman,  some  desponding-  grisette ;  from 
Madame  de  Chevreuse's  fille-de-chambre, 
perhaps,  who  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Tours  with  her  mistress,  and  who,  in  order 
to  appear  smart  and  attractive,  stole 
some  perfumed  paper,  and  sealed  her 
letter  with  a  duchess's  coronet." 

*'What  do  you  say?" 

'^Well !  I  really  think  I  must  have  lost 
it,"  said  the  j^oung  man,  maliciously, 
while  pretending  to  search  for  it.  ''  But 
fortunately  the  world  is  a  sepulcher ;  the 
men,  and  consequently  the  women,  are 
but  shadow^s,  and  love  is  a  sentiment 
upon  which  you  cry  fie  !  fie  !  " 

"  D'Artagnan  !  D'Artagnan  !  "  cried 
Aramis,  "you  are  killing  me  !  " 

''Well !  here  it  is  at  last !  "  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan, as  he  drew  the  letter  from  his 
pocket. 

Aramis  sprang  toward  him,  seized  the 
letter,  read  it,  or  rather  devoured  it,  his 
countenance  absolutely  beaming  with  de- 
light. 

''  This  same  waiting-maid  seems  to 
have  an  agreeable  style,"  said  the  mes- 
senger, carelessh\ 

"  Thanks,  D'Artagnan,  thanks  !  "  cried 
Aramis,  almost  in  a  state  of  delirium. 
"  She  was  forced  to  return  to  Tours  ;  she 
is  not  faithless ;  she  still  loves  me  !  Dear 
friend,  let  me  embrace  you;  happiness 
almost  stifles  me  !  " 

And  the  two  friends  began  to  dance 
round  the  venerable  St.  Chrysostom, 
kicking  about  famously  the  sheets  of  the 
thesis,  which  had  fa]l<Mron  the  floor. 

At  that  moment  Bazin  entered  Avith 
the  spinach  and   the  omelette. 

"  Be  off,  you  scoundrel !  "  cried  Aramis, 
throwing  his  calotte  m  his  face  ;  ** return 
to  whence  you  came ;  tak(^  back  those 
liorrible  vegetables,  and  that  poor  kick- 
shaw !  Order  a  larded  hare,  a  fat  capon, 
a  (jujot  h  Vail,  and  four  bottles  of  the 
best  old  Burgundy!" 

Bazin,  who  looked  at  his  master,  with- 
out comprehending  1,he  cauH(^  of  this 
change,  in  a  melancholy  manner,  allowed 


the  omelette  to  slip  into  the  spinach,  and 
the  spinach  on  to  the  floor. 

"  Now  is  the  moment  to  consecrate 
your  existence  to  the  King  of  Kings," 
said  D'Artagnan,  "  if  you  persist  in  offer- 
ing him  a  civility.  Non  inutile  desi- 
derium  oblatioiie." 

''Get  to  the  devil  with  your  Latin. 
Let  us  drink,  nay  dear  D'Artagnan,  mor- 
bleuf  let  us  drink  while  the  wine  is  fresh, 
let  us  drink  heartily,  and  while  we  do  so, 
tell  me  something  about  what  is  doing  in 
the  world  yonder." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE     WIFE     OF     ATHOS. 

"  Well,  we  have  now  to  search  for 
Athos,"  said  D'Artagnan  to  the  viva- 
cious Aramis,  when  he  had  informed  him 
of  all  that  had  passed  since  their  depart- 
ure from  the  capital,  and  that  a  good 
dinner  had  made  one  of  them  forget  his 
thesis  and  the  other  his  fatigue. 

"  Do  you  think,  then,  that  any  harm  can 
have  ha^Dpened  to  him?"  asked  Aramis. 
"  Athos  is  so  cool,  so  brave,  and  handles 
his  sword  so  skillfvilly." 

"There  is  no  doubt  of  all  that:  nobodj'- 
has  a  higher  opinion  of  the  courage  and 
skill  of  Athos  than  I  have ;  but  I  like  bet- 
ter to  hear  my  sword  clang  against  lances 
than  against  staves  ;  I  fear  lest  Athos 
should  have  been  beaten  down  by  a  mob 
of  serving-men  :  those  fellows  strike  hard, 
and  don't  leave  off  in  a  hurry.  This  is  m;\' 
reason  for  wishing  to  set  out  again  as 
soon  as  I  possibly  can." 

"I  will  try  to  accompanj'  you,"  said 
Aramis,  "  though  I  scarcely  feel  in  a  con- 
dition to  mount  on  horseback.  Yester- 
day I  undertook  to  employ  that  cord 
which  you  see  hanging  against  the  wall, 
but  pain  prevented  my  continuing  the 
pious  exercise." 

"  That's  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of 
anybody  trying  to  cure  gun-shot  wounds 
with  a  cat-o'-nine  tails  ;  but  you  were  ill, 
and  illness  renders  the  head  weak  :  there- 
fore you  may  be  excused." 

"  When  do  you  mean  to  set  out  ?  " 

"To-morrow,  at  daybreak;  sleep  as 
soundly  as  you  can  to-night,  and  to-mor- 
row, if  you  are  strong  enough,  we  will 
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t;ike   our  departure  tog"etlier. 


Till 


lu-morrow,  then,"  said  Aramis;  "for, 
iron-nerved  as  you  are,  you  must  stand 
in  need  of  repose." 

The  next  morning,  when  D'Artag-nan 
riiteredAramis's  chamber,  he  found  him 
standing  at  the  window. 

•'What  are  you    looking   at   there?" 
-Iced  D'Artagnan. 

•  •  Ma  f oi  I  I  am  admiring  three  magnifi- 
(  eut  horses  which  the  stable  lads  are  lead- 
ing about;  it  would  be  a  pleasure  worthy 
of  a  prince  to  travel  upon  such  horses." 

"Well,  my  dear  Aramis,  you  may  en- 
joy that  pleasure,  for  one  of  those  three 
horses  is  yours." 

••Ah  !  bah  !  which  of  them  ?  " 

'•Which  of  the  three  you  like,   I  have 
[j  no  preference." 

"  And  the  rich  caparison,  is  that  mine 
too?" 

"  Without  doubt  it  is." 

"You  are  laughing,  D'Artagnan." 

"  Xo  ;  I  have  left  off  laughing  now  you 
speak  French  again." 

' '  What,  those  rich  holsters,  that  velvet 
housing,  that  saddle  studded  with  silver, 
are  they  all  mine  ?  " 

"  Yours,  and  nobody  else's,  as  the  horse 
wliich  is  pawing  the  ground  in  eagerness 
is  mine,  and  the  other  horse  which  is  cara- 
coling belongs  to  Athos." 

"Peste  I  they  are  three  superb  animals  !" 

"I  am  glad  they  please  you." 

"  Why,  it  must  have  b(^en  the  king  who 
made  you  such  a  present  ?  ' ' 

"  To  a  certainty,  it  was  not  the  cardi- 
nal ;  but  don't  trouble  yourself  about 
where  they  come  from,  be  satisfied  that 
one  of  them  is  your  property." 

"I  choosf;  that  which  the  red-hoaded 
boy  is  leading." 

"Have  it  then." 

"ViveDieu!  That  is  enougli  to  di'ivc 
away  all  my  pains;  I  could  I'ide  upon  him 
will)  thii-ty  balls  in  liiy  body.  What 
liandsonie  stirrups!  Hola  I  Bazin,  come 
hei-e  this  minute." 

r>a/.iii  made  his  ap[)earanee  ati  tini  door, 
dull  and  spiritless. 

"Furbish  my  sword.  |)ut  my  hat  to 
rights,  bi-ush  my  cloak,  and  load  m.\- 
pistols  !  "  said  Aramis. 


"  That  last  order  is  useless,"  interrupted 
D'Artagnan  :  "  there  are  loaded  pistols  in 
your  holsters." 

Bazin  sighed. 

"  Come,  master  Bazin,  make  yourself 
eas}^ ;  people  gain  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
in  all  conditions  of  life." 

"'  Monsieur  was  already  such  a  good 
theologian,*'  said  Bazin,  almost  weeping; 
"he  might  have  become  a  bishop,  perhaps 
a  cardinal." 

"'Well!  but  my  poor  Bazin,  reflect  a 
little  ;  of  what  use  is  it  to  be  a  churchman, 
pray  ?  You  do  not  avoid  going  to  war  by 
that  means ;  you  see  the  cardinal  is  about 
to  make  the  next  campaig'n,  helm  on  head 
and  partisan  in  hand,  and  M.  de  Nogaret 
de  la  Valette,  what  do  you  say  of  him  ?  he 
is  a  cardinal  likewise  ;  ask  his  lackey  how 
often  he  has  had  to  prepare  lint  for  him." 

"Alas!"  sighed  Bazin,  "I  vers'-  well 
know,  inonsieur,  that  everything  is  turned 
topsy-turvy  in  the  world  nowadays." 

While  this  dialogue  was  going  on,  the 
two  young  men  and  the  poor  lackey  went 
down  into  the  3'ard. 

"'  Hold  my  stirrup,  Bazin, "cried  Aramis. 

And  Aramis  sprang  into  his  saddle  with 
his  usual  grace  and  lightness ;  but,  after 
a  few  vaults  and  curvets  of  the  noble  ani- 
mal, his  rider  felt  his  pains  come  on  so 
insupportably,  that  he  turned  pale,  and 
became  unsteady  in  his  seat.  D'Artagnan. 
who,  foreseeing  such  an  event,  had  kept 
his  eye  on  him,  sprang  toward  him, 
caught  him  in  his  arms  and  assisted  him 
to  his  chamber. 

"That's  well,  my  dear  Aramis,  tak(> 
care  of  yourself,"  said  lie,  •*  I  will  go  alone 
in  search  of  Athos." 

.'•You  are  a  man  of  brass,"  re]>lied 
Aramis. 

"  No  :  1  have  good  luck,  that  is  all :  but 
how  do  you  mean  to  i)ass  your  time  till  I 
come  back  ?  no  more  theses,  no  nior«' 
glosses  upon  the  lingers,  or  upon  bene- 
dictions, hem  !  " 

Aramis  smiled:  "  1  will  make  v(M-s(>s." 
said  he. 

"  Yes.  T  (lai-e  say  :  \  erses  pei'fumecl  with 
tlu>  odor  of  the  hillet  from  the  attendant 
of  Madame  de  Chevi-euse.  Teach  Bazin 
p|-oso(l\.  1  !ia1    will  I'onsole  him.      Astothe 
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horse,  ride  liim  a  little  every  clay,  till  you 
become  accustomed  to  him  and  recover 
jowc  strength." 

"Oh  I  make  j^ourself  easy  on  that  head,"' 
replied  Aramis,  ''you  will  find  me  read^^ 
to  follow  you." 

They  took  leave  of  each  other,  and  in 
ten  minutes,  after  commending  his  friend 
to  the  cares  of  the  hostess  and  Bazin, 
D'Artagnan  was  trotting  along  in  the 
direction  of  Amiens. 

How  was  he  going  to  find  Athos,  even 
should  he  find  him  at  all  ?  The  position 
in  which  he  had  left  him  was  critical ;  he 
might,  very  probably,  have  succumbed. 
This  idea,  while  darkening  his  brow,  drew 
several  sighs  from  him,  and  caused  him 
to  formulate  to  himself  a  few  vows  of 
vengeance.  Of  all  his  friends,  Athos  was 
the  eldest,  and  the  least  resembling  him 
in  appearance,  in  his  tastes  and  sym- 
pathies. And  yet  he  entertained  a 
marked  preference  for  this  gentleman. 
The  noble  and  distinguished  air  of  Athos, 
those  flashes  of  greatness,  which  from 
time  to  time  broke  out  from  the  shade 
in  which  he  voluntarily  kept  himself,  that 
unalterable  equality  of  temper  which  made 
him  the  most  pleasant  companion  in  the 
world,  that  forced  and  malign  gayety, 
that  bravery  which  might  have  been 
termed  blind  if  it  had  not  been  the  re- 
sult of  the  rarest  coolness — such  qualities 
attracted  more  than  the  esteem,  more 
than  the  friendship  of  D'Artagnan,  they 
attracted  his  admiration. 

Indeed,  when  placed  beside  M.  de  Tre- 
ville,  the  elegant  and  noble  courtier, 
Athos,  in  his  most  cheerful  days,  might 
advantageously  sustain  a  comparison  : 
he  was  but  of  middle  height ;  but  his 
person  was  so  admirably  shaped,  and  so 
well  proportioned,  that  more  than  once, 
in  his  struggles  with  Porthos,  he  had 
ovei-como  the  giant  whose  physical 
strength  was  proverbial  among  the  mus- 
keteers :  his  head,  with  piercing  eyes,  a 
straight  nose,  a  chin  cut  like  that  of 
Brutus  —  had  altogether  an  indefinable 
character  of  grandeur  and  grace ;  his 
hands,  of  which  he  took  little  care,  were 
th<!  envy  of  Aramis,  who  cultivated  his 
with  almond  paste  and  perfumed  oil ;  1  he 


sound  of  his  voice  was  at  once  penetrat- 
ing and  melodious,  and  then,  that  which 
was  inconceivable  in  Athos,  who  was 
alwa^-s  retiring,  was  that  delicate  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  and  of  the  usages  of 
the  most  brilliant  society,  those  manners 
of  a  high  family  which  appeared,  as  if 
unconsciously  to  himself,  in  his  least 
actions. 

If  a  repast  were  on  foot,  Athos  pre- 
sided over  it  better  than  any  other,  plac- 
ing every  guest  exactly-  in  the  rank  which 
his  ancestors  had  earned  for  him,  or  that 
he  had  made  for  himself.  If  a  question  in 
heraldry  were  started,  Athos  knew  all  the 
noble  families  of  the  kingdom,  their  gen- 
ealogy, their  alliances,  their  arms,  and 
the  origin  of  their  arms.  Etiquette  had 
no  minutige  which  were  unknown  to  him ; 
he  knew  what  were  the  rights  of  the  great 
landowners  ;  he  w^as  profoundly  versed  in 
venery  and  falconry,  and  had,  one  day, 
when  conversing  on  this  great  art,  as- 
tonished even  Louis  XIII.  himself,  who 
took  a  pride  in  being  considered  a  past- 
master  in  it. 

Like  all  the  great  nobles  of  that  period, 
he  rode  and  fenced  to  perfection.  But 
still  further,  his  education  had  been  so 
little  neglected,  even  with  respect  to 
scholastic  studies,  so  rare  at  this  time 
among  gentlemen,  that  he  smiled  at  the 
scraps  of  Latin  which  Aramis  sported, 
and  which  Porthos  pretended  to  under- 
stand ;  twice  or  thrice  even,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  his  friends,  he  had,  when 
Aramis  allowed  some  rudimental  error  to 
escape  him,  replaced  a  verb  in  its  right 
tense  and  a  noun  in  its  case  ;  besides  all 
which,  his  probity  was  irreproachable,  in 
an  age  in  which  soldiers  compounded  so 
easily  with  their  religion  and  their  con- 
sciences, lovers  with  the  rigorous  delicacy 
of  our  days,  and  the  poor  with  God's 
seventh  commandment.  This  Athos,  then, 
was  a  very  extraordinary  man. 

And  yet  this  nature  so  distinguished, 
this  creature  so  beautiful,  this  essence  so 
fine,  was  seen  to  turn  insensibly  toward 
material  life,  as  old  men  turn  toward 
physical  and  moral  imlu'cility.  Athos  in 
liis  hours  of  i)i"ivation — and  these  hours 
were  frec[uent  —  was  extinguishinl   as  to 
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•  lie  whole  of  the  kiminous  j)ortion  of  him, 

id  his  briUiant  side  disappeared  as  if  in 
jiiofound  darkness. 

Tlien  the  demi-g-od  having-  vanished,  he 
remained  scarcely  a  man.  His  head  hang- 
ing- down — his  eye  dull — his  speech  slow 
and  painful,  Athos  would  look  for  hours 
together  at  his  bottle,  his  glass,  or  at 
(Ti-imaud,  who,  accustomed  to  obey  him 
''■  V  signs,  read  in  the  faint  glance  of  his 

ister  his  least  desire,  and  satisfied  it 
immediately.  If  the  four  friends  Avere 
assembled  at  one  of  these  moments,  a 
word,  thrown  forth  occasionally  with  a 
.  iolent  effort,  was  the  share  Athos  fur- 
nished.to  the  conversation.     In  exchange 

I-  his  silence,  Athos  alone  drank  enough 

iri'  four,   and  without   appearing  to  be 

<  itherwise  affected  by  wine,  than  by  a  more 

; irked  contraction  of  the  brow,  and  \)j  a 
<.icoper  sadness. 

D'Artagnan,  whose  incxuiring  disposi- 
tion we  are  acquainted  with,  had  not — 
whatever  interest  he  had  in  satisfying-  his 
curiosity  on  this  subject — ^l3een  able  to  as- 
sign any  cause  for  these  fits,  or  for  the 
periods  of  their  recurrence.  Athos  never 
received  any  letters,  Athos  never  had  con- 
cerns with  which  all  his  friends  were  un- 
ac(iuainted. 

It  could  not  be  said  that  it  was  wine 
which  produced  this  sadness,  for,  in  truth, 
he  only  drank  to  combat  this  sadness, 
Avhicli  wine  only,  as  we  have  said,  rendered 
still  darker.  This  excess  of  bilious  humor 
could  not  be  attributed  to  play,  for,  unlike 
Porthos,  who  accompanied  the  variations 
of  chance  with  songs  or  oaths,  Athos, 
when  he  had  won,  remained  as  impassible 
as  when  he  had  lost.  He  had  been  known, 
in  the  circle  of  the  musketeers,  to  win  in 
one  night  three  thousand  pistoles ;  lose  to 
the  gold  embroidered  belt  of  gala  days; 
re-win  all  this,  with  the  addition  of  a 
hundred  louis,  without  his  beautiful  eye- 
brow being  heightened  oi'  lowered  half  a 
line,  willioiit  his  hands  losing  their  jx'arly 
hue,  without  liis  conversation,  wliicii  was 
cheerful  that  evening-,  ceasing  tor  a  mo- 
ment to  be  calm  and  agi-ee;ihle. 

Neither  was  it,  as  with  our  neigiibors 
tlie  English,  an  atmospheric  inlluence 
which  darkened  his  countenance,  for  the 
F 


sadness  generally  became  more  intense 
toward  the  fine  season  of  the  year :  June 
and  July  were  the  terrible  months  with 
Athos, 

On  account  of  the  present  he  had  no 
care,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  when 
people  spoke  of  the  future ;  his  secret 
then  was  with  the  past,  as  D'Artagnan 
had  often  vagueh^  said. 

This  mysterious  shade  spread  over  his 
whole  person,  rendered  still  more  inter- 
esting the  man  whose  eyes  or  mouth  had 
never,  even  in  the  most  complete  intoxi- 
cation, revealed  anything-,  however  skill- 
fully questions  had  been  put  to  him. 

''Well,"  thought  D'Artagnan,  ''poor 
Athos  is  perhaps  at  this  moment  dead, 
and  dead  by  my  fault,  for  it  was  I  who 
dragg-ed  him  into  this  affair,  of  which  he 
did  not  know  the  origin,  of  which  he  will 
be  ignorant  of  the  result,  and  from  which 
he  can  derive  no  advantage." 

•'  Without  reckoning,  monsieur,"  added 
Planchet  to  his  master's  audibly  expressed 
reflections,  ''  that  w^e  perhaps  ow^e  our  lives 
to  him.  Do  you  remember  how  he  cried  : 
'  On,  *  D'Artagnan  !  on  !  I  am  taken  ?  ' 
And  when  he  had  discharged  his  two  pis- 
tols, Avhat  a  terrible  noise  he  made  with 
his  sword  !  One  might  have  said  that 
twenty  men,  or  rather  twenty  mad  devils, 
were  fighting"," 

And  these  words  redoubled  the  eager- 
ness of  D'Artagnan,  who  excited  his  horse, 
which  stood  in  need  of  no  excitement,  and 
they  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace.  About 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  per- 
ceived Amiens,  and  at  half-past  eleven 
they  were  at  the  door  of  the  cursed  au- 
berge, 

D'Artagnan  had  often  meditated  against 
the  perfidious  host  one  of  those  hearty 
viMigeances  which  offer  consolation  wliile 
being  hoped  for.  He  entered  the  hostelry 
with  his  hat  pulled  over  his  eyes,  his  left 
hand  on  th«'  i>ummel  of  tlie  sword,  and 
crac-king  his  wliip  willi  liis  right  hand, 

"  Do  you  i-emembei-  nu>  ?  "  said  lie  1(^  1  lie 
host,  who  advanced,  bowing,  towaril  him. 

"I  have  not  that  honor,  monseigneur,"' 
replied  the  latter,  his  eyes  being  daz.zled 
by  the  bi-illiant  style  in  Avhich  D'Artag- 
nan traveled. 
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"  What !  do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't 
know  me?  '' 

"No,  monseigneur." 

"  Well !  two  words  will  refresh  your 
memorj^.  What  have  you  done  with  that 
g-entleman  against  whom  you  had  the  au- 
dacity, about  twelve  days  ago,  to  make 
an  accusation  of  passing  bad  mone^^  ?  " 

The  host  became  as  pale  as  death ;  D'Ar- 
tagnan  having  assumed  a  threatening  atti- 
tude, and  Planchet  having  modeled  himself 
upon  his  master. 

"Ah!  monsieur!  do  not  mention  it," 
cried  the  host,  in  the  most  jjitiable  voice 
imaginable  ;  "  ah  !  seigneur,  how  dearly 
have  I  paid  for  that  fault !  Unhappy 
wretch  as  I  am  !  " 

'•'That  gentleman,  I  say,  what  is  be- 
come of  him?  " 

"  Deign  to  listen  to  me,  monseigneur, 
and  be  merciful !     Sit  down,  I  beg  !  " 

D'Artagnan,  mute  with  anger  and  un- 
easiness, took  a  seat  in  the  threatening 
attitude  of  a  judge ;  Planchet  looking 
fiercely  over  the  back  of  his  fauteuil. 

'"Here  is  the  history,  monseigneur,"' 
resumed  the  trembling  host,  "  for  t  now 
recollect  you  :  it  was  you  who  rode  off  at 
the  moment  I  had  that  unfortunate  differ- 
ence with  the  gentleman  you  speak  of." 

"  Yes,  it  was  I ;  so  you  may  plainly  per- 
ceive that  you  have  no  mercy  to  expect 
if  you  do  not  tell  me  the  whole  truth." 

"  Condescend  to  listen  to  me,  and  you 
shall  know  it  all." 

"  I  am  listening  to  you." 

"  I  had  been  warned  by  the  authorities 
that  a  celebrated  coiner  of  bad  money 
would  arrive  at  my  auberge,  with  several 
of  his  companions,  all  disguised  as  guards 
or  musketeers.  I  was  furnished  with  a 
description  of  your  horses,  your  lack- 
eys, your  countenances  —  nothing  was 
omitted." 

"  Go  on  !  go  on  !  "  said  D'Artagnan, 
who  quickly  conceived  whence  such  nn 
exact  description  had  come. 

"I  took  then,  in  conformity  with  th(> 
orders  of  \\u\  ;inlliorities,  who  sent  me  a 
r('-( enforcement  of  six  men,  such  measures 
as  I  thought  necessary, to  get  possession 
of  the  jjersons  of  the  preti'nded  coiners." 

"Again!"    said     D'Artagnan,    whose 


ears  were  terribly  wounded  by  the  repe- 
tition of  the  word  coiners. 

"  Pardon  me,  monseigneur,  for  saying 
such  things,  but  they  form  my  excuse. 
The  authorities  had  terrified  me,  and  jo\x 
know  that  an  aubergiste  must  keep  on 
good  terras  witli  the  authorities." 

"  But,  once  again,  that  gentleman, 
where  is  he  ?  What  has  become  of  him  ? 
Is  he  dead  ?  is  he  living  ?  " 

'•Patience,  monseigneur,  we  are  coming 
to  it.  There  happened  then  that  which 
you  know,  and  of  which  your  precipitate 
departure,"  added  the  host,  with  2u  finesse 
that  did  not  escape  D'Artagnan,  "  ap- 
peared to  authorize  the  issue.  Tha.t  gen- 
tleman, your  friend,  defended  himself 
desperately.  His  lackey,  who,  by  an  un- 
foreseen piece  of  ill-luck,  had  quarreled 
witli  the  people  belonging  to  the  authori- 
ties, disg'uised  as  stable-lads — " 

"Miserable  scoundrel !  "  cried  D'Artag- 
nan, '"'you  were  all  in  the  plot,  then  !  and 
I  really  don't  know  what  jjrevents  me 
from  exterminating  you  all !  " 

"  Alas  !  monsieur,  you  will  soon  see  we 
were  not  so.  Monsieur,  3^our  friend  (I  ask 
pardon  for  not  calling  him  b}^  the  honor- 
able name  which  no  doubt  he  bears,  but 
we  do  not  know  that  name),  monsieur, 
your  friend,  having  placed  two  men  hors 
de  combat  with  the  pistols,  retreated 
fighting  with  his  sword,  with  which  he 
disabled  one  of  mj^  men,  and  stunned  me 
with  a  blow  of  the  flat  side  of  it." 

"  But,  you  infernal  villain  !  when  will 
you  come  to  the  end?"  cried  D'Artag- 
nan ;  "  Athos,  what  is  become  of  Athos  ?" 

"While  fighting  and  retreating,  as  I 
have  told  monseigneur,  he  found  the  door 
of  the  cellar  st  airs  behind  him,  and  as  the 
door  was  open,  he  took  out  the  key  and 
barricaded  himself  inside.  As  Ave  were 
sure  of  finding  him  tliere,  we  left  him 
alone.'' 

"  Yes,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "you  did  not 
particularly  wish  to  kill  him,  and  so  were 
satisfied  with  detaining  him  a  prison«M\" 

"  Good  God  !  a  prisoner,  monseigneur  ? 
Why,  he  imprisoned  himself,  and  I  will 
be  upon  my  oath,  he  did.  In  the  first 
place,  he  had  made  rough  work  of  it : 
one   man    was   killed    on    the   spot,    and 
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two  others  were  severely  wounded.  The 
dead  man,  and  the  two  that  were  wound- 
ed, were  carried  off  \iy  their  companions, 
and  I  have  heard  nothing-  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other  since.  As  for  myself,  as 
soon  as  I  recovered  my  senses,  I  went  to 
M.  the  governor,  to  whom  I  related  all 
that  had  passed,  and  whom  I  asked  what 
I  should  do  with  my  prisoner.  But  M. 
the  g-overnor  was  all  astonishment;  he 
told  me  he  knew  nothing-  about  the  mat- 
ter, that  the  orders  I  had  received  did  not 
come  from  him,  and  that  if  I  had  the  au- 
dacity to  mention  his  name  as  being-  con- 
cerned in  this  disturbance  he  would  have 
me  hanged.  It  appears  that  I  made  a 
mistake,  monsieur,  that  I  had  arrested 
the  wrong-  i^erson,  and  that  he  whom  I 
oug-ht  to  have  arrested  had  escaped." 

"^But  Athos?"  cried  D'Artag-nan, 
whose  impatience  was  increased  by  the 
state  of  abandonment  in  which  the  au- 
thorities left  the  matter ;  -'  Athos  I  where 
is  he  ?  '■' 

' '  As  I  was  anxious  to  repair  the  wrong-s 
I  had  done  the  prisoner,"  resumed  the 
aubergiste,  "I  took  my  way  straig-ht  to 
the  cellar,  in  order  to  set  him  at  liberty. 
Ah !  monsieur,  he  was  no  long-er  a  man, 
he  was  a  devil !  To  my  offer  of  liberty, 
he  replied  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  snare, 
and  that  before  he  came  out  he  intended 
to  impose  his  own  conditions.  I  told  him, 
very  humbly — for  I  could  not  conceal  from 
myself  the  scrape  I  had  g-ot  into  by  laying 
hands  on  one  of  his  majesty's  musketeers 
— I  told  him  I  was  (j[uite  ready  to  submit 
to  his  conditions." 

"  'In  the  first  place,'  said  he,  'I  in.sist 
upon  having  my  lackey  placed  with  me, 
fully  armed.'  We  hastened  to  obey  this 
order;  for  y«u  will  please  to  understand, 
monsieur,  we  were  disposed  to  do  every- 
thing your  frifMid  could  desire.  M.  Gri- 
nuiud  (he  tokl  us  his  name,  he  did,  although 
lie  does  not  talk  much),  M.  Grimaud,  then, 
went  down  to  tlie  cellar,  wounded  as  lie 
was:  llicn  bis  maslci*.  having  receivt^l 
hiui,  hanicadrd  tiit'  dooi-  afresh,  and 
ordered  us  to  i-cmain  ((uirtlviu   oui-  own 

l>ar." '*W.«1I,    but    wht'i-.'    is    Alhos 

now?"    cried    D'Artagnan. 

"In  the  cellar,  monsieur." 


"  What  !  you  good-for-nothing-  scoun- 
drel !  What !  have  3' ou  kept  him  in  the 
cellar  all  this  time  ?  " 

'^  Merciful  heaven  I  No,  monsieur  !  We 
keep  him  in  the  cellar  I  You  do  not  know 
what  he  is  about  in  the  cellar  I  Ah  I  if 
you  could  but  persuade  him  to  come  out, 
monsieur,  I  should  owe  you  the  gratitude 
of  my  whole  life ;  I  should  adore  you  as 
my  patron  saint  I  " 

"Then  he  is  there?  I  shall  find  him 
there?" 

"Without  doubt  you  will,  monsieur  ;  he 
persists  in  remaining  there .  We  every  day 
pass  through  the  loop-hole  some  bread  at 
the  end  of  a  fork,  and  some  meat  when  he 
asks  for  it ;  but  alas  I  it  is  not  of  bread  and 
meat  that  he  makes  the  greatest  consump- 
tion. I  once  endeavored  to  go  down  with 
two  of  my  servants,  but  he  flew  into  a 
terrible  rage.  I  heard  the  noise  he  made 
in  loading  his  pistols,  and  his  servant  in 
loading  his  musketoon.  Then,  when  we 
asked  them  what  were  their  intentions, 
the  master  replied  that  he  had  forty 
charges  to  fire,  and  that  he  and  his  lackey 
would  fire  to  the  last  one,  before  he  would 
allow  a  single  soul  of  us  to  set  foot  in  the 
cellar.  Upon  this  I  went  and  complained 
to  the  governor,  who  replied,  that  I  only 
had  what  I  deserved,  and  that  it  would 
teach  me  to  insult  honorable  gentlemen 
who  took  up  their  abode  in  my  house." 

"  So  from  that  time — "  replied  D'Artag- 
nan, totally  unable  to  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing at  the  pitiable  face  of  the  host. 

'*  So  fi-om  that  time,  monsieur,''  contin- 
ued the  latter,  "we  have  led  the  most 
miserable  life  imaginable :  for  you  must 
know,  monsieur,  that  all  our  provisions 
are  in  the  cellar  ;  there  is  our  wine  in  bot- 
tles, and  our  wine  in  the  piece;  beer,  oil, 
grocery,  bacon,  and  large  sausages:  and 
as  we  are  prevented  from  going  down,  we 
are  forced  to  refuse  food  and  drink  to  the 
travelers  who  come  to  the  house,  so  that 
our  hosteli-y  is  daily  going  to  ruin.  If 
your  fi'ieml  remains  another  week  in  my 
cellar  I  shall  be  a  luined  man." 

"And  not  more  than  jnstic<\  neitiier, 
you  stupid  man  :  ctndd  vcmi  not  perceive 
by  our  appearance  th:it  we  were  people  of 
(|ualit.\-,  and  not  coint'rs — say  ?  " 
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"Yes,  monsieur,  you  are  rig'lit,"  said 
the  host.  ••  But  hark  !  hark  !  there  he  is 
in  a  passion  again  !  " 

''Somebody  has  disturbed  him,  no 
doubt,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  But  he  must  be  disturbed,"  cried  the 
host ;  "  here  are  two  English  gentlemen 
just  arrived." 

"Well?" 

'•  Well  1  the  English  like  good  wine,  as 
you  may  know,  monsieur;  these  have 
asked  for  the  best.  My  wife  then  re- 
quested permission  of  M.  Athos  to  go  into 
the  ceUar  to  satisfy  these  gentlemen  ;  and 
he,  as  usual,  has  refused.  Ah!  good 
heaven  !  there  is  the  Sabbath  louder  than 


ever 


!  " 


D'Artagnan,  in  fact,  heard  a  great  noise 
on  the  side  next  the  cellar.  He  rose,  and, 
preceded  by  the  host,  wringing  his  hands, 
and  followed  by  Planchet  with  his  mus- 
ketoon,  ready  for  action,  he  approached 
the  scene  of  action. 

The  two  gentlemen  were  exasperated ; 
they  had  had  a  long  ride,  and  were  dying 
with  hunger  and  thirst. 

"But  this  is  a  tyranny  !  "  cried  one  of 
them,  in  very  good  French,  though  with 
a  foreign  accent,  "that  this  madman  will 
not  allow  these  good  people  access  to  their 
own  wine  !  Nonsense !  let  us  break  open 
the  door,  and  if  he  is  too  far  gone  in  his 
madness,  well !  we  will  kill  him  !  " 

"  Softly,  gentlemen !  "  said  D'Artagnan, 
drawing  his  pistols  from  his  belt,  "  there 
is  nobody  to  be  killed,  if  you  please  !  " 

"  Good  !  good  !  "  cried  Athos,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  door,  "let  them  just  come 
in,  thes(i  devourers  of  little  children,  and 
we  shall  see  I  " 

Brave  as  they  appeared  to  be,  the  two 
Eiiglisli  gentlemen  looked  at  each  other 
hesitatingly  ;  it  might  be  said  tliat  there 
was  in  that  cellar  one  of  those  hungry 
ogres,  tlie  gigantic  heroes  of  popular  leg- 
ends, into  whose  cavern  nobody  could  force 
their  way  with  impunity. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence  ;  but  at- 
U'nglli  tlie  two  Englislinien  felt  iishamed 
to  di'aw  l^ack,  and  the  more  angry  one 
descended  th(^  five  or  six  steps  which  led 
to  Ihe  cellai-,  and  gave  :i  kick  against  the 
door  enough  to  split  a  wall. 


"Planchet,"  said  D'Artagnan,  cocking 
his  pistols,  "  I  will  take  charge  of  the  one 
at  the  top,  you  look  to  the  one  below. 
Now,  gentlemen,  if  it's  battle  you  want, 
you  shall  have  it." 

"Good  God!"  cried  the  hollow  voice 
of  Athos,  "  I  can  hear  D'Artagnan,  I 
think." 

"Yes!"    cried    D'Artagnan,    exalting    a 
his  voice,  in  his  turn,   "I  am  here,  my 
friend  ! " 

"Ah!  ah!  then,"  replied  Athos,  "we 
will  give  it  to  these  breakers-in  of  doors  !  " 
The  gentlemen  had  drawn  their  swords, 
but  they  found  themselves  taken  between 
two  fires ;  they  still  hesitated  an  instant ; 
but,  as  before,  pride  prevailed,  and  a 
second  kick  split  the  door  from  bottom 
to  top. 

"  Stand  on  one  side,  D'Artagnan,  stand 
on  one  side,"  cried  Athos,  "lam  going 
to  fire  !  " 

"Gentlemen  !  "  exclaimed  D'Artagnan, 
whom  reflection  never  abandoned,  "gen- 
tlemen, think  of  what  you  are  about ! 
Patience,  Athos  !  You  are  running  j'our 
heads  into  a  very  silly  affair ;  j^ou  will  be 
riddled.  My  lackej^  and  I  will  have  three 
shots  at  3^ou,  and  you  will  get  as  many 
from  the  cellar ;  j'ou  will  then  have  our 
swords,  with  which,  I  can  assure  you,  my 
friend  and  I  can  play  tolerably  well.  Let 
me  conduct  your  business  and  my  own. 
You  shall  soon  have  something  to  drink  ; 
I  give  you  my  word." 

"If  there  is  any  left,"  grumbled  the 
jeering  voice  of  Athos. 

The  host  felt  a  cold  sweat  creep  down 
his  back. 

"  What !  if  there  is  any  left !  "  mur- 
mured he. 

"  What,  the  devil !  th<'re  must  be  plenty 
left,"  replied  D'Artagnan:  "be  satisfied 
of  that;  these  two  can  never  have  drunk 
nil  the  cellar.  Gentlemen,  return  your 
swords  to  their  scabbards."  . 

"  W(!  will,   ])rovided  you   i-eplace  your    ' 
pistols  in  youi-  belt.'' 
"Willingly." 

And  D'Artagnan  set  the  example.  Then 
turning  toward   Planchet,  he  made  him  a    ^ 
sign  to  uncock  his  musketoon. 

The    Englishmen,    overcome    by   these 
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peaceful  proceeding's,  sheathed  their 
swords,  g-rumblingly.  The  history  of 
Athos's  imprisonment  was  then  related 
to  them  ;  and  as  they  were  really  g-entle- 
men,  they  pronounced  the  host  in  the 
wrong-. 

*' Now,  g-entlemen,"  said  D'Artag-nan, 
"  g'O  up  to  your  room  again  ;  and  in  ten 
minutes,  I  will  answer  for  it,  you  shall 
have  all  you  desire." 

The  Eng-lishmen  bowed,  and  went  up- 
stairs. 

''Now  I  am  alone,  m^^  dear  Athos," 
said  D'Artag-nan,  "  open  the  door,  I  heg- 
of  you." 

''Instantly,"  said  Athos. 

Then  was  heard  a  g-reat  noise  of  fag-ots 
being-  removed,  and  of  the  groaning-  of 
posts ;  these  were  the  counterscarps  and 
bastions  of  Athos,  which  the  besieg-ed 
demolished  himself. 

An  instant  after,  the  broken  door  was 
removed,  and  the  pale  face  of  Athos  ap- 
peared, who  with  a  rapid  g-lance  took  a 
survey  of  the  environs. 

D'Artag-nan  threw  himself  on  his  neck 
and  embraced  him  tenderly ;  he  then  en- 
deavored to  draw  him  from  his  moist 
abode,  but,  to  his  surprise,  perceived 
that  Athos  stag-gered. 

"Why,  you  are  wounded  ?  "  said  he, 

"  1 1  not  at  all ;  I  am  dead  drunk,  that's 
all,  and  never  did  a  man  set  about  g-etting 
so  better.  Vive  dieu  !  my  g-ood  host !  I 
must  at  least  have  drunk  for  my  part  a 
hundred  and  fifty  bottles. " 

"Misericorde  !  "  cried  the  host,  "if  the 
lackey  has  drunk  only  half  as  much  as 
the  master,  I  am  a  ruined  man." 

"  Grimaud  is  a  well-bred  lackey ;  he 
would  never  think  of  faring-  in  the  same 
manner  as  his  master;  he  only  drank 
from  the  butt:  hark!  I  don't  think  lie 
|)ut  the  fosset  in  again.  Do  you  hear  it  ? 
It  is  running  now." 

D'Artagnan  burst  into  a  loud  laugli. 
which  changed  the  trembling  of  llir  host 
into  a  burning  fever. 

In  the  meantime,  Grimaud  appeared  in 
his  turn  behind  his  master,  Avith  his  nuis- 
ketoon  on  his  shoulder,  and  his  head  shak- 
ing like  one  of  those  drunken  satyrs  in  the 
l)ictures  of  Rubens.      He  was  moistened 


before  and  behind  with  a  liquid  which  the 
host  recognized  as  his  best  olive  oil. 

The  cortege  crossed  the  public  room 
and  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the 
best  apartment  in  the  house,  which  D'Ar- 
tagnan occupied  by  authority. 

In  the  meantime  the  host  and  his  wife 
hurried  down  with  lamps  into  the  cellar, 
which  had  so  long  been  interdicted  to 
them,  and  where  a  frightful  spectacle 
awaited  them. 

Beyond  the  fortifications  through  which 
Athos  had  made  a  breach  in  order  to  get 
out,  and  which  were  composed  of  fagots, 
planks,  and  empty  casks,  heaped  up  ac- 
cording to  all  the  rules  of  the  strategic 
art,  they  found,  swimming  in  puddles  of 
oil  and  wine,  the  bones  and  fragments 
of  all  the  hams  they  had  eaten ;  while  a 
heap  of  broken  bottles  filled  the  whole 
left-hand  corner  of  the  cellar,  and  a  tun. 
the  cock  of  which  was  left  running,  Avas 
yielding,  by  this  means,  the  last  drop  of 
its  blood.  "The  image  of  devastation 
and  death,"  as  the  ancient  poet  says, 
"reigned  as  over  a  field  of  battle." 

Of  sixty  large  sausages,  that  had  been 
suspended  from  the  joists,  scarcely  any 
remained. 

Then  the  lamentations  of  the  host  and 
hostess  pierced  the  vault  of  the  cellar. 
D'Artagnan  himself  was  moved  by  them  ; 
Athos  did  not  even  turn  his  head. 

But  to  grief  succeeded  rage.  The  host 
armed  himself  Avith  a  spit,  and  rushed 
into   the  chamber  occupied    by  the  tAvo 

friends. "Some  Avine  !  "    said  Athos. 

on  perceiA-ing-  the  host. 

"  Some  Avine  !  "  cried  the  stuj^efied  host, 
"  somt' Avine  !  Avhy  you  ha\"e  drunk  more 
than  a  hundred  ])istoles'  Avorth  I — I  am 
a  ruined  man,  lost  I  destr(\v(>d  I" 

'' P>ah  ! ''  said  Atlios,  ••avIia'  we  Avere 
always  dry." 

"  If  you  had  been  eontcnted  a\  ilh  diink- 
ing.  why.  Avell  ant!  good;  but  you  have 
broken  all   the  bottles." 

"You  jMished  me  U])on  a  heap  which 
rolled   down.     That    was  your  fault ." 

"  .Ml  my  oil  is  lost  I  " 

"Oil  is  a  sovei'eign  balm  f(»r  wounds, 
and  my  jioor  Grimaud  hen*  Avas  oliliged 
to  di-ess  those  vtMi  had  intliet(>d  on  him." 
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"■  All  my  sausages  g-nawed  !  " 

"  There  is  an  enormous  number  of  rats 
in  that  cellar." 

"  You  shall  pay  me  for  all  this,"  cried 
the  exasperated  host. 

"  You  triple  ass  !  "  said  Athos,  rising- ; 
hut  he  sank  down  again  immediately ;  he 
had  tried  his  streng-th  to  the  utmost. 
D'Artag-nan  came  to  his  relief,  with  his 
whip  in  his  hand. 

The  host  drew  hack  and  burst  into 
tears. 

"This  Avill  teach  you,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
"  to  treat  the  guests  God  sends  xo\x  in  a 
more  courteous  fashion." 

"God  :  say  the  devil  !" 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  D'Artag-nan, 
"  if  ybu  stun  us  in  this  manner,  we  will 
all  four  go  and  shut  ourselves  up  in  your 
cellar,  and  see  if  the  mischief  be  as  great 
as  3^ou  sa3\" 

"  Oh  !  g-entlemen  !  g-entlemen  I"  said  the 
host,  "  I  have  been  wrong-.  I  confess  it, 
but,  pardon  to  ever^^  sin  !  you  are  a  gen- 
tleman and  I  am  a  poor  aubergiste,  you 
will  have  pity  on  me." 

"Ah  I  if  you  speak  in  that  wa^^,"  said 
Athos,  "  you  will  break  my  heart,  and  the 
tears  will  flow  from  my  eyes  as  the  wine 
flowed  from  the  cask.  We  are  not  such 
devils  as  we  appear  to  be.  Come  hither, 
and  let  us  talk  the  matter  over." 

The  host  approached  Avith  hesitation. 

"  Come  hither,  I  say,  and  don't  be 
afraid,"  continued  Athos.  "At  the  mo- 
ment I  was  about  to  pay  you,  I  had  placed 
my  purse  on  the  table." 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"That  purse  contained  sixty  pistoles, 
where  is  it?  " 

"  Deposited  in  the  justice's  oflice  ;  thay 
said  it  was  bad  mone3\" 

"  Very  well ;  g-et  me  my  purse  back  and 
keep  the  sixty  pistoles." 

"  But  monseig-neur  knows  very  well 
that  justice  never  lets  g-o  that  which  it 
once;  lays  hold  of.  If  it  were  bad  money, 
there  might  be  some  liopes ;  but  unfortu- 
nately they  are  all  g-ood  pieces." 

"Man.'ige  llic  inattt.'r  as  well  as  you 
can,  iny  good  man;  it  does  not  concern 
me,  the  more  so  as  I  have  not  a  livi'c 
leff." 


"  Come,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  let  us  try 
further  ;  Athos's  horse,  where  is  that  ?  " 

"In  the  stable." 

"How  much  is  it  worth?" 

"'  Fift^^  pistoles  at  most." 

"  It's  worth  eighty,  take  it,  and  there 
ends  the  matter." 

"What  !"  cried  Athos,  "are  you  sell- 
ing- my  horse  ?  my  Bajazet  ?  and  pray 
upon  what  shall  I  make  my  campaign  ? 
upon  Grimaud  ?  " 

"I  have  brought  you  another,"  said 
D ' Artagnan . "  Another, ' ' 

"  And  a  mag'nificent  one,  too  I  "  cried 
the  host. 

"'  Well,  since  there  is  another  finer  and 
3'ounger,  Avhy,  you  maj^  take  the  old  one, 
and  let  us  have  some  wine." 

"Which?  "  asked  the  host,  quite  cheer- 
ful again. 

"  Some  of  that  at  the  bottom,  near  the 
laths ;  there  are  tAventy-five  bottles  of  it 
left,  all  the  rest  were  broken  by  my  fall. 
Bring  up  six  of  them." 

"Why,  this  man  is  a  tun  !  "  said  the 
host  aside ;  "  if  he  only  remains  here  a 
fortnight,  and  pays  for  what  he  drinks, 
my  affairs  will  soon  be  right  again." 

"And  don't  forget,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
"  to  bring  up  four  bottles  of  the  same  sort 
for  the  two  English  gentlemen." 

"And  now,"  said  Athos,  "  while  the3^ 
are  bringing  up  the  wine,  tell  me,  D'Ar- 
tagnan, what  has  become  of  the  others, 
come  ! " 

D'Artagnan  related  how  he  had  found 
Porthos  in  bed  with  a  strained  knee,  and 
Aramis  at  a  table  between  two  theo- 
logians. As  he  finished,  the  host  entered 
with  th<^  wine  and  a  ham,  which,  fortu- 
nately for  him,  had  been  left  out  of  the 
cellar. 

"  That's  well !  "  said  Athos,  filling  his 
glass  and  that  of  his  friend;  "here's  to 
Porthos  and  Aramis  !  but  you,  D'Artag- 
nan, what  is  the  matter  with  you,  and 
what  has  happened  to  you  i>orsonally? 
You  don't  look  happy  !  " 

"Alas!"  said  D'Artagnan,  "it  is  be- 
cause I  am  the  most,  unfortunate  of  all  !  " 

"Yon!  unfoi-tnnate?  "  said  Athos: 
"conic  I  liow  th(>  devil  can  .\'on  be  unfort- 
unate? let  ns  sn'  1  lint ." 
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''Presently  !  "  said  D'Artagnan. 

''  Presently  !  and  why  presently  ?  Now, 
that's  because  you  think  I  am  drunk, 
D'Artag-nan.  But,  take  this  with  you, 
my  ideas  are  never  so  clear  as  when  I 
have  had  plenty  of  wine.  Speak,  then, 
I  am  all  ears." 

D'Artag-nan  related  his  adventure  with 
Madame  Bonacieux/  Athos  hstened  to 
him  Avith  perfect  immobility  of  counte- 
nance ;  and,  when  he  had  fmished — 

'•  Trifles,  all  that ;  "  said  Athos,  ''noth- 
ing- hut  trifles  !  "  That  was  Athos's  ex- 
pression. 

"You  ahvaj^s  say  trifles,  my  dear 
Athos !  "  said  D'Atag-nan,  "  and  that 
comes  VQVj  ill  from  you,  who  have  never 
been  in  love." 

The  drink-deadened  eye  of  Athos  flashed, 
but  it  was  only  for  a  moment— it  became 
dull  and  vacent  as  before. 

"That's  true,"  said  he  quietly,  "for 
my  part  I  have  never  loved." 

"  Acknowledge  then,  you  stone-hearted 
man,"  said  D'Artag-nan,  "that  you  have 
no  right  to  be  so  hard  upon  us  Avhose 
hearts  are  tender." 

"Tender  hearts!  wounded  hearts!" 
said  Athos. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"I  say  that  love  is  a  lottery,  in  which 
he  who  wins,  wins  death  !  You  are  very 
fortunate  to  have  lost,  believe  me,  my 
dear  D'Artagnan.  And  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  advise  you,  it  will  be  to  lose 
always." 

"Oh  !  but  she  seemed  to  love  me  so  !  " 

"She  seemed,  did  she?  " 

"Oh!. she  did  love  me  !  " 

"  You  boy  !  why,  there  lives  not  a  man 
wlio  has  not  1)eli(;v<'(l,  as  you  do,  that  his 
mistress  loved  him,  and  there  lives  not  a 
man  who  has  not  been  deceived  1)\-  his 
misti-ess." 

"Except  you,  Allios,  who  never  had 
one." 

"That's  true,"  said  Athos,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence,  "  that's  truti !  I  n(»ver  luul 
one  !     I !— I !— Drink  !  " 

"But  tlien,  philosoi)h(n'  as  yon  :\i'e," 
said  D'Artagnan,  "it  is  your  duty  lo  in- 
struct nie.  1()  support  nie  :  I  stand  in  need 
of  Ix'ing-  tauglit  and  consoled." 


"  Consoled  !  for  what  ?  " 
"  For  m.y  misfortune." 
"  Your  misfortune  is  laughable,"  said 
Athos,  shrug-ging  his  shoulders ;  "I  should 
like  to  know  what  you  would  say  if  I  were 
to  relate  to  jo\y.  a  real  tale  of  love  !  " 
"  Which  concerns  you  ?  ' ' 
"  Either  me  or  one  of  my  friends,  what 
matters?  " 

"  Tell  it,  Athos,  tellit." 

"Drink!      I  shall  teU  it  better    if    I 

drink." "  Drink  and  relate,  then." 

"iSTot  a  bad  idea  !  "  said  Athos,  empty- 
ing- and  filling  his  glass,  "  the  two  things 
g-o  marvelously  well  tog-ether." 

"  I  am  all  attention,"  said  D'Artagnan. 
Athos  collected  himself,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  he  did  so,  D'Artagnan  saw  that  he 
became  paler ;  he  w^as  at  that  period  of 
intoxication  in  which  vulgar  drinkers  fall 
and  sleep.  He  kept  himself  upright  and 
dreamed,  without  sleeping.  This  somnam- 
bulism of  drunkenness  had  something 
frightful  in  it. 

"  You  particularlj^  wish  it  ?  "  asked  he. 
"I  beg  3"ou  will,"  said  D'Artagnan. 
"  Be  it  done,  then,  as  you  desire.  One 
of  my  friends,  please  to  observe,  not  my- 
self," said  Athos,  interrupting  himself 
with  a  melancholy  smile ;  "  one  of  the 
counts  of  my  province,  that  is  to  say,  of 
Berry,  noble  as  a  Dandolo  or  a  ]\Iontmo- 
rency,  at  twenty-five  3'ears  of  age,  fell  in 
love  with  a  girl  of  sixteen,  beautiful  as 
fancy  can  paint.  Through  the  ingenu- 
ousness of  her  age  beamed  an  ar^lentmind, 
a  mind  not  of  the  woman,  but  of  the  poet ; 
she  did  not  please,  she  intoxicated  ;  she 
lived  in  a  small  town  with  her  brother, 
who  was  a  cure.  Both  had  recently  come 
into  the  country  ;  they  came  nobody  knew 
whence ;  l)ut  when  seeing  her  so  lovely 
and  her  brother  so  pious,  nobody  thought 
of  aslsing  Avhence  they  came.  They  were 
said,  however,  to  be  of  good  (>xtraction. 
My  friend,  who  was  lord  of  the  country, 
might  have  seduced  her,  or  he  might  have 
seized  her  forcibly,  at  his  will,  lor  he  was 
master;  who  would  have  cmne  to  the  as- 
sistance of  two  strang«M's,  two  iniknown 
persons?  Unfortunately  lie  was  an  hon- 
orable n\an,  he  married  her.  The  fool! 
the  ass  !  the  idiot  1  " 
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"How  so,  if  he  loved  her?"  asked 
D'Artag-nan. 

"  Wait  1  "  said  Athos.  "  He  took  her 
to  his  chateau,  and  made  her  the  first  lady 
in  the  province ;  and,  in  justice,  it  must 
be  allowed,  she  supported  her  rank  be- 
comingly." 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  D'Artag-nan,  cxuite  ex- 
cited. 

''Well,  one  day  when  she  was  hunting 
with  her  husband,"  continued  Athos,  in 
a  low  voice,  and  speaking  ver3'  quickly, 
"  she  fell  from  her  horse  and  fainted ; 
the  count  flew  to  her  help,  and  as  she 
appeared  to  be  oppressed  b}'  her  clothes, 
he  ripped  them  open  with  his  poniard, 
and  in  so  doing-  laid  bare  her  shoulder : 
and  now,  guess,  D'Artagnan,"  said  Athos, 
with  a  maniacal  burst  of  laughter,  "  guess 
what  she  had  upon  her  shoulder  ?  ' ' 

'' How  can  I  tell?"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"A  fleur-de-lis  I  "  said  Athos ;  "she  was 
branded  I  "  And  Athos  emptied  at  a  sin- 
gle draught  the  g'lass  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"Horror  I"  cried  D'Artagnan.  "What 
do  you  tell  me  ?" 

"Truth!  my  friend — the  angel  was  a 
demon  :  the  poor  young"  gii'l  had  been 
a  thief!" 

"And  what  did  the  count  do?" 

"The  count  was  of  the  highest  noblesse; 
he  had,  on  his  estates,  the  right  of  high 
and  low  justice ;  he  tore  the  dress  of  the 
countess  to  pieces,  he  tied  her  hands 
behind  her,  and  hanged  her  on  a  tree  !  " 

"Heavens!  Athos!  a  murder!"  cried 
D'Artagnan. 

"Yes,  a  murder  —  no  inore  "  —  said 
Athos,  as  pale  as  death.  "But  methinks, 
thfy  let  me  want  wine  ! "  and  he  seized 
the  last  bottle  that  was  left,  by  the  neck, 
put  it  to  his  mouth,  and  emptied  it  at  a 
single  draug-ht  as  he  would  have  cmptii'd 
an  ordinary  glass. 

Tlicn  he  let  his  head  sink  upon  his 
hands,  while  D'Artag-nan  stood  \\\)  I x -fore 
him,  terrifi«'d,  stupefied. 

"That  has  cured  me  of  beautiful,  i)oeti- 
cal,  and  loving-  women,"  said  Athos,  after 
a  considerabh;  pause,  raising-  liis  head, 
and  foi-getting  to  C(mtinue  tlie  apologue 
of  the  count — "  Cjod  g-rant  you  as 
much  I — Drink  !  " 


"  Then  she  is  dead  ?  "  stammered  D'Ar- 
tag-nan. 

"Parbleu!"  said  Athos.  "But  hold 
out  your  glass.  Some  ham,  my  man !  " 
cried   Athos;    "w^e   don't    half    drink!" 

"And  her  brother?"  added  D'Artag- 
nan, timidh^ 

"  Her  brother  ?  "a^eplied  Athos. 

"Yes,  the  priest." 

"'  Oh  !  I  inquired  after  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hanging  him  likewise,  but  he  was 
beforehand  with  me,  he  had  quitted  the 
curacy  instantly." 

"Was  it  ever  knoAvn  who  this  miser- 
able fellow  was  ?  " 

'■  He  was  doubtless  the  flrst  lover,  and 
the  accomplice  of  the  fair  lady,  a  worthy 
man,  who  had  pretended  to  be  a  cure,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  his  mistress  mar- 
ried, and  securing  her  a  position.  He 
has  been  hanged  and  quartered  before 
this  time,  I  hope." 

"  Good  God  !  good  God  !"  cried  D'Ar- 
tagnan, quite  stunned  by  the  relation  of 
this  horrible  adventure. 

"  Taste  some  of  this  ham,  D'Artagnan  ; 
it  is  exquisite,"  said  Athos,  cutting  a 
slice,  which  he  placed  on  the  young  man's 
plate.  "  What  a  pity  it  is  there  were 
only  four  like  this  in  the  cellar,  I  should 
liaA'e  drunk  fifty  bottles  more." 

D'Artag-nan  could  no  longer  endure  this 
conversation,  which  had  terrified  away 
his  senses:  he  felt  quite  bewildered,  and 
allowing  his  head  to  sink  upon  his  hand, 
he  pretended  to  sleep. 

"  These  young  fellows  can  none  of 
them  drink,"  said  Athos,  looking  at  him 
with  pity,  "  and  yet  this  is  one  of  the  best 
of  them,  too  !  " 


CHAPTER    XXVin. 

THE    RETURN. 

D'Artagnan  was  astounded  hy  the 
terrible  confidence  of  Athos;  and  yet 
nuiny  things  appeared  very  obscure  to 
him  in  this  partial  revelation  :  in  the  first 
l)lace,  it  had  been  made  by  a  man  quite 
drunk,  to  one  who  was  half-drunk,  and 
.\-et,  in  spite  of  the  uncertainty  which  the 
vapor  of  tht-ee  or  four  botth's  of  Bui-gundy 
cai-ries  willi  it  to  the  brain,  D'Artagnan, 
wiien  awaking  on  the  following-  niorning, 
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had  every  word  of  Athos's  as  present  to 
his  memory  as  if  they  fell  from  his  mouth ; 
thej'  had  heen  impressed  upon  his  mind. 
All  this  doubt  only  gave  rise  to  a  more 
lively  desire  of  arriving-  at  a  certainty, 
and  he  went  into  his  friend's  chamber 
with  a  fixed  determination  of  renewing- 
the  conversation  of  the  preceding-  even- 
ing- ;  but  he  found  Athos  quite  himself 
ag-ain,  that  is  to  sa^^  the  most  shrewd 
and  impenetrable  of  men.  Besides  which, 
the  musketeer,  after  having-  exchang-ed 
a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  with  him, 
broached  the  matter  first. 

''  I  was  pretty  drunk  yesterday,  D'Ar- 
tagnan,"  said  he,  "I  can  tell  that  by  my 
tong-ue,  which  was  swollen  and  hot  this 
morning,  and  by  my  pulse,  which  was  very 
tremulous ;  I  would  lay  a  wager  I  uttered 
a  thousand  absurdities.'^' 

And  while  saying  this  he  looked  at  his 
friend  with  an  earnestness  that  embar- 
rassed him.  "  No,"  replied  D'Artagnan, 
"if  I  recollect  well  what  you  said,  it  was 
nothing  out  of  the  common  way." 

"Indeed  !  you  surprise  me,  I  thought  I 
had  related  a  most  lamentable  history  to 
you  ?  "  And  he  looked  at  the  young  man 
as  if  he  would  read  to  the  very  depths  of 
his  heart. 

"  Ma  foi !  "  said  D'Artagnan,  "  it  would 
appear  that  I  was  more  drunk  than  you, 
since  I  remember  nothing  of  the  kind." 

But  this  did  not  deceive  Athos,  and  he 
resumed : 

'*  You  cannot  have  failed  to  remark,  my 
dear  friend,  that  every  one  has  his  particu- 
lar kind  of  drunkenness,  sad  or  gay :  my 
druiikennt'ss  is  always  sad,  and  when  lam 
thoroughly  intoxicated  my  mania  is  to  re- 
late all  the  dismal  histories  which  my  fool- 
ish nurse  infused  into  my  brain.  That  is 
my  failing:  a  capital  failing,  I  admit; 
l)ut,  with  tliat  exception,  I  am  a  good 
drinker." 

Athos  spoke  this  in  so  natural  a  man- 
nei-,  that  D'Artagnan  was  shaken  in  liis 
conviction. 

*-()h!  it  is  that,  then."  repli.'d  the 
young  man,  anxious  to  find  out  tlu^ 
ti-iilh,  'Mt  is  that,  tben,  T  nMncmber.  as 
we  i-(>m(Mnl)tM-  a  dream — we  \vei-e  speaK"- 
ing  of  lumging  people." 


''Ah!  you  see  how  it  is,"  said  Athos, 
becoming  still  paler,  but  yet  attempting 
to  laugh,  "I  was  sure  it  was  so — the 
hanging  of  people  is  my  nightmare." 

"Yes,  yes,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  "I 
remember  now ;  yes,  it  was  about — stop 
a  minute — yes,  it  was  about  a  woman." 

"That's  it,"  replied  Athos,  becoming 
almost  livid,  "that  is  my  grand  history 
of  the  fair  lady,  and  when  I  relate  that,  I 
must  be  drunk  indeed." 

"Yes,  that  was  it,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
"the  history  of  a  tall,  fair  lady,  with  blue 
eyes." 

"  Yes,  who  was  hanged." 

"By  her  husband,  who  was  a  nobleman 
of  your  acquaintance,"  continued  D'Ar- 
tagnan, looking  intently  at  Athos. 

"Well,  you  see  how  a  man  may  com- 
promise himself  when  he  does  not  know 
what  he  says,"  replied  Athos,  shrugging 
his  shoulders  as  if  he  thought  himself  an 
object  of  pity.  "I  certainly  never  will 
get  drunk  again,  D'Artagnan — it  is  too 
bad  a  habit." 

D'Artagnan  remained  silent. 

Then  Athos,  changing  the  conversation 
all  at  once — 

"  By-the-by ,  I  thank  you  for  the  horse 
you  have  brought  me,"  said  he. 

"Is  it  to  3'our  mind?"  asked  D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

"Yes;  but  it  is  not  a  horse  for  hard 
work." 

"You  are  mistaken  ;  I  have  ridden  him 
nearly  ten  leagues  in  less  than  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  he  appeared  no  more  dis- 
tressed than  if  he  had  only  made  the  tour 
of  the  Place  Saint  Suliiice."  * 

"Ah,  ah  I  you  begin  to  awaken  my 
regret." 

"Regret?" 

"Yes  ;  I  have  parted  willi  liini." 

"How?" 

"Why.  luM-e  is  tlu'  simple  fact:  this 
morning  I  awoke  at  six  o'clock ,  you  were 
still  fast  asleep,  and  I  did  not  know  what 

*T  (Midoavor  to  translatt^  as  faitlifully  as  is  cou- 
sisttMit  with  spirit.  tiu>n>fore  hoc  tiic  roador  not 
to  hoKl  nio  rosponsihlc  for  suoli  wondors  as  this  ; 
as  a  prettj'  pood  Eiii;lisli  horscnian,  I  nuist  ron- 
ft'ss  I  iicvor  mot  with  siicli  a  lior^o  :  all  lii<*s<»  cir- 
1  cumstaMccs  are  exaggerated. — Tkans. 
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to  do  with  myself ;  I  was  still  stupid  from 
our  3^esterday*s  debauch.  As  I  came  into 
the  public  room,  I  saw  one  of  our  English- 
men bargaining-  with  a  dealer  for  a  horse, 
his  own  having  died  yesterday  from  bleed- 
ing. I  drew  near,  and  found  he  was  bid- 
ding a  hundred  pistoles  for  a  fine  chestnut 
nag.  '  Pardieu  ! '  said  I ;  '  my  good  gen- 
tleman, I  have  a  horse  to  sell,  too.' 

"  ' A.ye,  and  a  very  fine  one!  I  saw 
him  yesterday — your  friend's  lackey  was 
leading  him.' 

"  '  Do  you  think  he  is  worth  a  hundred 
pistoles  ? ' 

''  'Yes;  will  you  sell  him  to  me  for 
that  sum  ? ' 

"  *  No  ;  but  I  will  play  with  you  for  him.' 

"  '  You  will  play  with  me  ?  ' 

"'Yes.' 

"'At  what?' 

"'At  dice.' 

"  No  sooner  said  than  done,  and  I  lost 
the  horse.  Ah,  ah  !  but  please  to  observe 
I  won  back  the  caparison,"  cried  Athos. 

D'Artagnan  looked  much  disconcerted. 

"  This  vexes  you  ?  "  said  Athos. 

"Well,  I  must  confess  it  does,"  replied 
D'Artagnan.  "  That  horse  was  to  have 
assisted  in  making  us  known  in  the  day  of 
battle.  It  was  a  pledge — a  remembrance. 
Athos,  you  have  done  very  wrong." 

"But,  my  dear  friend,  put  3'ourself  in 
my  place,"  replied  the  musketeer.  "  I 
was  hipped  to  death :  and  still  further, 
upon  my  honor,  I  don't  like  Enghsh 
horses.  If  all  the  consequence  is  to  be 
recognized,  why  the  saddle  will  suffice  for 
that ;  it  is  quite  remarkable  enough.  As 
to  the  horse,  we  can  easily  find  some  ex- 
cuse for  its  disappearance.  What  the 
devil !  a  horse  is  mortal ;  suppose  mine 
had  had  th(^  glanders,  or  the  farcy  ?  " 

D'Artagnan  could  not  smile. 

' '  It  vexes  me  greatly, ' '  continued 
Athos,  "that  you  attach  so  much  im- 
portance to  these  animals,  for  I  am  not 
yet  at  the  end  of  my  story." 

"  What  else  have  you  done?  " 

"  After  having  lost  my  own  horse,  nine 
against  ten — see  how  near  ! — I  formed  an 
idea  of  staking  yours." 

"  Yes— but  you  stopped  at  the  idtni,  I 
hope  ?  " 


"  No ;  for  I  put  it  in  execution  that  very 
minute." 

"And  the  consequence?"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan, in  great  anxiety. 

"I  threw,  and  I  lost." 

"  What,  my  horse  ?  " 

"Your  horse;  seven  against  eight;  a 
point  short — yoM  know  the  proverb." 

"  Athos,  you  are  not  in  your  right 
senses — I  swear  you  are  not." 

"My  dear  lad,  it  was  j^esterday,  when 
I  was  telling  you  silly  stories,  that  you 
ought  to  have  told  me  that,  and  not  this 
morning.  I  lost  him,  then,  with  all  his 
appointments  and  furniture." 

"  Really,  this  is  frightful !  " 

"  Stop  a  minute  ;  you  don't  know  all 
yet.  I  should  make  an  excellent  gambler 
if  I  were  not  too  hot-headed  ;  but  I  be- 
came so,  just  as  if  I  were  drinking  :  well, 
I  was  hot-headed  then — " 

"Well,  but  Avhat  else  could  you  play 
for — you  had  nothing  left  ?  " 

' '  Oh  !  yes,  yes,  my  friend  ;  there  was 
still  that  diamond  left  which  sparkles  on 
your  finger,  and  which  I  had  observed 
yesterday." 

"This  diamond!"  said  D'Artagnan, 
placing  his  hand  eagerly  on  his  ring. 

"And  as  I  am  a  connoisseur  in  such 
things,  having  had  a  few  of  my  own  once, 
I  estimated  it  at  a  thousand  pistoles." 

"I  hope,"  said  D'Artagnan,  half  dead 
with  fright,  "  you  made  no  mention  of  my 
diamond  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  mj-  dear  friend,  this 
diamond  became  our  onl}"  resource  ;  with 
it  I  might  regain  our  horses  and  their  fur- 
niture, and,  still  further,  money  to  pay 
our  expenses  on  the  road." 

"Athos,  you  make  me  tremble  !  "  cried 
D'Artagnan. 

"  I  mentioned  your  diamond  then  to  my 
adversary,  who  had  likewise  remarked  it. 
What  the  devil !  do  you  think  you  can 
wear  a  star  from  heaven  on  your  finger 
and  nobody  observe  it  ?     Impossible  !  " 

"  Oil  !  go  on,  go  on  !  "  said  D'Artagnan  ; 
"for  upon  my  honor  you  will  kill  me  with 
your  careless  coolness  !  " 

"We  divided,  then,  this  diamond  into 
ten  parts,  of  a  liundred  pistoles  each." 

"  You  ai-e  laughing  at  me,  and  want  to 
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try  me  I  "  said  D'Artag-nan,  whom  ang-er 
began  to  take  by  the  han%  as  Minerva 
takes  Achilles,  in  the  Iliad. 

'*No,  I  am  not  joking,  mordieu  !  I 
should  like  to  have  seen  you  in  my  place  ! 
I  had  been  fifteen  days  without  seeing-  a 
human  face,  and  had  been  left  to  brutalize 
m^^self  with  the  companj^  of  nothing-  but 
bottles." 

''  That  was  no  reason  for  staking-  ni}' 
diamond  !  "  replied  D'Artagnan,  closing- 
his  hand  with  a  nervous  spasm. 

"  But  hear  the  end.  Ten  throws  of  a 
hundred  pistoles  each — ten  throws,  with- 
out revenge  ;  in  thirteen  throws  I  lost  all 
— in  thirteen  throws.  The  number  thir- 
teen was  always  fatal  to  me ;  it  was  on 
the  13th  of  the  month  of  July  that — " 

"  Ventrebleu  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan,  ris- 
ing from  the  table,  the  history  of  the 
present  day  making  him  forget  that  of 
the  preceding  one. 

"  Patience,  patience  !  "  said  Athos  ;  "  I 
had  a  plan.  The  Englishman  was  an 
original ;  I  had  seen  him  conversing  that 
morning  "with  Grimaud,  and  Grimaudhad 
told  me  that  he  had  made  him  proposals 
to  enter  into  his  service.  I  staked  Gri- 
maud— the  silent  Grimaud — divided  into 
ten  portions." 

"Well,  what  next  ?  "  said  D'Artagnan, 
laughing  in  spite  of  himself. 

''Grimaud  himself,  understand!  and 
with  the  ten  parts  of  Grimaud,  which  are 
not  worth  a  ducatoon,  I  won  back  the 
diamond.  Tell  me,  now,  whether  j^ou 
don't  think  persistence  is  a  virtue?" 

"  Ma  foi !  but  this  is  a  droll  story,"  cried 
D'Artagnan,  a  little  consoled,  and  holding 
his  sides  with  laughter. 

"You  may  easily  guess,  that  linding 
t  he  luck  turned,  I  again  staked  the  dia- 
— ''The  devil!"  said  D'Artac-- 


niond." 

nan,  becoming  again  angry. 

"  I  won  back  your  furniture,  then  your 
horse,  Ihen  my  furniture,  tlien  my  horse, 
and  then  I  lost  again.  To  make  short.  I 
regained  your  furniture  and  then  mine. 
Thnt's  where  we  h'ft  olf.  Tluit  was  a 
sui)('i-l)   throw,  so  I  h'ft  olT  tlierc." 

D'Artagnan  hrrnthcd  :is  if  Ihc  wlioh' 
hostelry  h:i(l  been  reniovrd  IVoui  oil'  his 
cliest. 


"Then  I  understand,"  said  he,  timidly, 
••  the  diamond  is  safe  ?  " 

'•  Intact,  my  dear  friend ;  plus  the  fur- 
niture of  3^our  Bucephalus  and  mine." 

"  But  what  is  the  use  of  horse-furniture 
without  horses  ?  " 

"I  have  an  idea  concerning  them." 

"  Athos,  you  keep  me  in  a  fever." 

"  Listen  to  me.  You  have  not  played 
for  a  long  time,  D'Artagnan." 

"Neither  have  I  any  inclination  to 
play." 

"Swear  to  nothing.  You  have  not 
played  for  a  long  time,  I  said ;  you 
ought,  then,  to  have  a  good  hand." 

'•'Well,  what  then  ?" 

"  WeU  !  the  EngHshman  and  his  com- 
panion are  still  here.  I  remarked  that  he 
regretted  the  horse-furniture  very  much. 
You  appear  to  think  much  of  your  horse. 
In  3^our  place,  now,  I  would  stake  the 
furniture  against  the  horse." 

"  But  he  will  not  be  satisfied  with  one 
equipment." 

"  Stake  both,  pardieu  !  I  am  not  self- 
ish, if  you  are." 

"  You  would  do  so  ?  "  said  D'Artag- 
nan, undecided,  so  strongly  did  the  con- 
fidence of  Athos  begin  to  prevail,  un- 
known  to  himself.     ' 

"Parole  d'honneur,  in  one  single 
throw." 

"  But  having  lost  the  horses,  I  am 
particularly  anxious  to  preserve  the  fur- 
niture." 

"  Stake  your  diamond  then  !  " 

"  This  !  No,  thank  you  I  that's  quite 
another  thing.     Never  I    never  !  " 

"  The  devil !  "  said  Athos.  "  I  would 
propose  to  j^ou  to  stake  Planchet,  but  as 
that  has  ahvady  been  done,  the  English- 
man would  not,  perhaps,  bo  Avilling.'' 

"Decidedly,  my  dear  Athos,  I  should 
like  better  not  to  risk  anything." 

"That's  a  pity."  said  Athos,  coolly: 
"  the  Englishman  is  overflowing  with  pis- 
toles. Good  lord  !  try  one  tlirow :  one 
throw  is  soon  thrown  !  " 

"And  if  T  lose?  " 

"  You  will  win,  I  tell  you." 

"But  if  Hose?" 

"Well,  you  will  sui-rendcr  the  furni- 
1  urc." 
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"1  will  try  one  throw,"  said  D'Artag-- 
nan. 

Athos  went  in  search  of  the  Eng-lish- 
man,  whom  he  found  in  the  stable,  exam- 
ining- the  furniture  with  a  greedy  eye. 
The  opportunity  was  g'ood.  He  proposed 
the  conditions — the  tAvo  furnitures  ag-ainst 
one  horse,  or  a  hundred  pistoles,  to  choose. 
The  Englishman  calculated  fast  :  the  two 
furnitures  were  worth  three  hundred  pis- 
toles to  them ;  he  consented. 

D'Artagnan  threw  the  dice  with  a 
trembling  hand,  and  turned  up  the  num- 
ber three  ;  his  paleness  terrified  Athos, 
who,  however,  contented  himself  with 
saying  : 

"  That's  a  sad  throw,  comrade ;  you 
will  have  the  horses  fully  equipped,  mon- 
sieur." 

The  Englishman,  quite  triumphant,  did 
not  even  give  himself  the  trouble  to  shake 
the  dice  ;  he  threw  them  on  the.  table 
without  looking  at  them,  so  sure  was  he 
of  victory;  D' Artagnan  himself  had  turned 
on  one  side  to  conceal  his  ill-humor. 

"  There  !  there  !  there  !  "  said  Athos, 
with  his  quiet  tone ;  "  that  throw  of  the 
dice  is  extraordinary.  I  have  only  wit- 
nessed such  a  one  four  times  in  my  life. 
Two  aces,  gentlemen!  " 

The  Englishman  looked,  and  was  seized 
with  astonishment ;  D'Artagnan  looked, 
and  was  seized  with  pleasure. 

"Yes,"  continued  Athos,  "four  times 
only :  once  at  the  house  of  M.  Crequy ; 
another  time  at  my  own  house  in   the 

country,  in  my  chateau  at ,  when  I 

had  a  chateau;  a  third  time  at  M.  de 
Trevillc's,  where  it  surprised  us  all ;  and 
the  fourth  time  at  a  cabaret,  where  it  fell 
to  my  lot,  and  where  I  lost  a  hundred 
louis  and  a  supper  on  it." 

"Then  monsieur  takes  his  horse  back 
again,"  said  the  Englishman. 

"Certainly,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Then  tliere  is  no  revenge  ?  " 

"Our  conditions  said  no  revenge,  you 
will  p]eas<!  to  recollect." 

"That  is  true;  the  horse  shall  })e  re- 
stored to  your  lackey,  monsieur." 

"  A  moment !  "  said  Athos  ;  "  witli  your 
pcniiission,  monsi(Mir,  I  wish  to  speak  a 
word  wil  li  iriv  friend." 


"If  you  please." 

Athos  drew  D'Artagnan  on  one  side. 

"  Well,  tempter !  what  more  do  you 
want  with  me  ?  "  said  D'Artagnan;  "you 
want  me  to  throw  again,  do  you  not  ?  '" 

"  No ;  I  would  wish  you  to  reflect  a 
little  before  you  decide." 

"Upon  what?" 

"  You  mean  to  take  your  horse,  do  3'ou 
not?" 

"Without  doubt,  I  do." 

"  You  are  wrong,  then.  I  would  take 
the  hundred  pistoles ;  you  know  you  have 
staked  the  furniture  against  the  horse  or 
a  hundred  pistoles,  at  your  choice." 

"-Yes." 

"Well,  then,  I  would  take  the  hundred 
pistoles." 

"  And  I  will  take  the  horse." 

"In  which,  I  repeat,  you  are  wrong. 
What  is  the  use  of  one  horse  for  us  two  ? 
I  could  not  get  up  behind  :  we  should  look 
like  the  two  sons  of  Am3'on,  who  have 
lost  their  brother.  You  cannot  think  of 
humiliating  me  by  riding  by  my  side, 
prancing  along  upon  that  magnificent 
charger.  For  vay  part,  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment,  but  take  the  hundred 
pistoles.  We  want  money  to  carry  us 
back  to  Paris." 

"I  am  much  attached  to  that  horse, 
Athos." 

"  And  there,  again,  you  are  wrong ;  a 
horse  slips  and  injures  a  joint,  a  horse 
stumbles  and  breaks  his  knees  to  the 
bone,  a  horse  eats  out  of  a  manger  in 
which  a  glandered  horse  has  eaten; 
there  is  a  horse,  or  rather  a  hundred 
pistoles,  lost :  a  master  must  feed  his 
horse,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  hun- 
dred pistoles  feed  their  master." 

"But  how  shall  we  get  back  to  Paris?" 

"  Upon  our  lackeys'  horses,  pardieu  ? 
Never  think  of  our  steeds ;  anybody  may 
see  by  our  can-iage  Ihat  we  are  people  of 
condition." 

"Very  pretty  figures  we  shall  cut  upon 
ponies,  while  Aramis  and  Porthos  will  be 
caracolling  upon  their  war  steeds  ! '' 

"Aramis  and  Porthos  !  "  cried  Athos, 
and  laughed  more  loudly  than  was  his 
custom. 

"What  ar(>  you   laughing  at  ?"  asked 
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D'Artag-nan,  who  did  not  at  all  compre- 
]iend  the  hilarity  of  his  friend. 

"  Never  mind  I — do,  one  thing-  or  the 
iither,"  said  Athos. 

"  Your  advice  then  is — " 

"To  take  the  hundred  pistoles,  D'Ar- 

ugnan ;  with    the    hundred    pistoles  we 

I  an  live  well  to  the  end  of  the  month: 

\ve  have  underg-one  a  great  deal  of  fa- 

ii^-ue,  remember,  and  a  little  rest  will  do 

s  no  harm." 

"'  I  rest !  oh,  no,  Athos,  the  moment  I 
;un  in  Paris,  I  shall  prosecute  my  re- 
searches after  that  unfortunate  woman." 

''Well,  you  maybe  assured  that  your 

liorse  will  not  be  half  so  serviceable  to  you 

For  that  purpose  as  the  g-ood  louis  d'or; 

—take  the   hundred   pistoles,  my  friend, 

*  ;ike  the  hundred  pistoles  !  " 

D'Artag"nan  only  required  one  reason  to 
he  satisfied.  This  last  reason  appeared 
'onvincing-.  Besides,  he  feared  that  by 
resisting-  longer  he  should  appear  selfish 
in  the  eyes  of  Athos  :  he  acquiesced,  then, 
and  chose  the  hundred  pistoles,  which  the 
Englishman  paid  down  immediately. 

They  then  determined  to  depart.  Peace 
with  the  landlord,  in  addition  to  Athos's 
old  horse,  cost  six  pistoles ;  D'Artagnan 
and  Athos  took  the  nags  of  Planchet  and 
Grimaud,  and  the  two  lackeys  started  on 
foot,  carrying  the  saddles  on  their  heads. 

However  ill  our  two  friends  were 
mounted,  they  soon  got  far  in  advance 
of  their  servants,  and  arrived  at  Creve- 
ccjeur.  From  a  distance  they  perceived 
Aramis,  seated  in  a  melan(;holy  nuinner 
at  his  window,  looking  out,  lilce  Sister 
Anne,  at  the  dust  in  the  horizon. 

"  Holo  !  ha  !  Arauiis  !  what  the  devil 
are  you  doing  there  !  "  cried  they. 

"Ah  I  is  that  you,  D'Artagnan,  and 
you,  Athos?"  said  the  young  man.  "I 
was  reflecting  upon  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  })lessings  of  this  world  leave 
us,  and  my  English  horse,  which  has  Just 
(iisappciii-ed  amid  a  cloud  of  dust,  has 
lurnished  me  with  a  living  image  of  the 
fragility  of  the  things  of  the  earlh.  T.in^ 
itself  maybe  resolved  inio  three  wocds: 
F.r((.t,  est,  fuit.'' 

"Which  means—"  said  D'Artagnan, 
who  began  to  suspect  the  truth. 


"  Which  means,  that  I  have  just  been 
duped :  sixty  louis  for  a  horse,  which,  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  goes,  can  do  at 
least  five  leagues  an  hour." 

D'Artagnan  and  Athos  burst  into  a 
loud  laugh. 

"'  My  dear  D'Artagnan,"  said  Aramis, 
"  don't  be  too  angry  with  me,  I  beg  of 
you,  necessity  has  no  law ;  besides,  I  am 
the  person  punished,  as  that  rascally 
horse-dealer  has  robbed  me  of  fifty  pis- 
toles at  least.  Ah  !  you  fellows  are  good 
managers !  yovi  ride  on  your  lackey's 
horses,  and  have  your  own  gallant  steeds 
led  along  carefully  by  hand,  at  short 
stages." 

At  the  same  instant  a  market-cart, 
which  had  for  some  minutes  appeared 
upon  the  Amiens  road,  pulled  up  at  the 
auberge,  and  Planchet  and  Grimaud  got 
out  of  it  with  the  saddles  on  their  heads. 
The  carter  was  going  to  Paris,  and  had 
agreed,  on  condition  of  being  prevented 
from  feeling  thirst  upon  the  road,  to 
convey  the  lackeys  and  their  burdens 
thither. 

"How  is  all  this?"  said  Aramis,  on 
seeing  them  arrive — "nothing  but  sad- 
dles?" 

"Now,  do  you  understand?"  said 
Athos. 

"Oh,  yes!  all  alike.  I  retained  my 
furniture  by  instinct.  Hola  I  Bazin  I 
bring  my  new  saddle,  and  carry  it  with 
those  of  these  gentlemen." 

"And  what  have  you  done  with  your 
cures?"  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"Why,  I  invittnl  them  to  a  diiintM-  next 
day,"  replied  Aramis;  "they  have  some 
capital  wine  here  ;  please  to  observe  that 
in  passing,  I  did  my  best  to  make  them 
drunk  : — tlien  the  cure  foi-bade  nie  to  ([uit 
my  uniform,  and  the  Jesuit,  entreated  tne 
to  get  liim  made  a  musketeer." 

"Without  a  thesis!''  cried  D'Artag- 
nan, '-without  a  thesis!  for  my  jiai't,  I 
request  the  thesis  may  be  suppressed  !  " 

"  From  that  time."  contiiuu'd  Aramis, 
"T  have  lived  wvy  agreeably.  I  liavo 
begun  a  poem  in  verse  of  one  sxUahle  I 
that,  is  ralhei-  difTieult,  but  th(»  merit  in 
all  things  consists  in  the  diftlculty.  The 
matter  is  last  v.     I  will  i-ead  the  liist  canto 
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to  you ;  it  has  four  hundred  verses,  and 
lasts  a  mmute.*' 

"Ma  foi  !  my  dear  Aramis  I "  said 
P'Artag'nan,  who  detested  verses  ahnost 
as  much  as  he  did  Latin;  "add  to  the 
merit  of  the  difficulty  that  of  the  brevity, 
and  you  are  sure  that  your  poem  will  at 
least  have  two  merits." 

"Ah;  hut  3-0U  will  see,"  continued 
Aramis,  "  that  it  breathes  irreproachable 
passion. — And  so,  my  friends,  we  are  re- 
turning" to  Paris  ?  Bravo  !  I  am  ready, 
we  are  g"oing-  to  rejoin  that  g-ood  fellow, 
Porthos  !  so  much  the  better.  You  can't 
think  how  I  have  missed  him,  the  g-reat 
simpleton.  He  would  not  sell  his  horse ; 
not  for  a  kingdom  I  I  think  I  can  see  him 
now,  mounted  upon  his  superb  animal  and 
seated  in  his  handsome  saddle,  looking 
like  the  Great  Mog-ul  I  " 

They  made  a  halt  for  an  hour,  to  refresh 
their  horses  :  Aramis  discharg-ed  his  bill, 
placed  Bazin  in  the  cart  with  his  com- 
rades, and  they  set  forward  to  join  Por- 
thos. 

They  found  him  up,  less  pale  than  when 
D'Artagnan  left  him,  and  seated  at  a 
table,  on  which,  though  he  was  alone,  was 
spread  enough  for  four  persons  ;  this  din- 
ner consisted  of  viands  nicely  dressed, 
choice  Avines  and  superb  fruit. 

"Ah  !  pardieu  I  "  said  he,  rising,  "you 
come  in  the  nick  of  time ;  g'entlemen,  I 
was  just  beginning  the  potage,  and  you 
Avill  dine  with  me." 

"Oh,  oh  I"  said  D'Artagnan,  "these 
bottles  are  not  the  fruits  of  Mousqueton's 
lasso !  besides,  here  is  a  fricandeau 
pique,  and  -a  filet  de  bceuf .' " 

"  I  am  recruiting'  mj'self,"  said  Por- 
thos, "lam  recruiting"  myself; — nothing 
weakens  a  man  more  than  these  cursed 
strains.  Did  you  ever  suffer  from  a  strain, 
Athos?" 

"  Never  I — only  I  remember  that  when 
in  our  allair  of  th(;  Rue  F(!rou,  I  received 
a  sword-wound,  which  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
or  eighteen  days  j^roduccd  exactly  the 
same  effect." 

"  But  tliis  (linncr  was  not  intcMided  for 
you  alone,  Portlios?  "  said  Aramis. 

"  No,"  said  Por-fhos,  "I  expected  some 
gentlemen  of  the  neighboi"hood,  wlio  have 


just  sent  me  word  they  could  not  come ; 
3'ou  will  take  their  places,  and  I  shall  not 
lose  by  the  exchange.  Holo,  Mousqueton  ! 
seats,  and  order  the  number  of  bottles  to 
be  doubled." 

"  Do  you  know  what  we  are  eating 
here  ?  "  said  Athos,  at  the  expiration  of 
about  ten  minutes. 

"Pardieu!"  replied  D'Artag-nan,  "for 
my  part  I  am  eating  veau  j^ique  aux  car- 
dons  and  a  la  moelle.'^ 

"And  I  some  filets  d'agneau/'  said 
Porthos. 

"And  I  a  blanc  de  volaille/'  said  Ara- 
mis. 

"You  are  all  mistaken,  gentlemen,"" 
answered  Athos,  with  a  serious  counte- 
nance; "you  are  all  eating"  horse-flesh." 

"Eating  what  ?  "  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Horse-flesh  !  "  said  Aramis  with  a  look 
of  disgust. 

Porthos  alone  made  no  repl3\ 

"  Yes,  real  horse  ;  are  we  not,  Porthos, 
eating"  a  horse  ?  and  perhaps  his  saddle.*' 

"No,  no,  g-entlemen,  I  have  kept  the 
furniture,"  said  Porthos. 

*^'Ma  foi  !"  said  Aramis,  "we  are  all 
bad  alike  ;  one  would  think  we  acted  upon 
agreement." 

"What   could   I  do?*'    said    Porthos; 
"  this  horse  made  my  visitors  ashamed  ofy 
theirs,   and  I  don't  like   to  humble*  peo-' 
pie  !  '^ 

"  Then  your  duchess  is  still  taking  the 
waters?"  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"Yes,  still,"  said  Porthos.  "And  the 
governor  of  the  province,  one  of  the  g-en- 
tlemen I  expected  to-day,  se(»med  to  have 
such  a  Avisli  for  him,  that  I  gave  him  to 
liim." 

'•  Gave  him  ?  "  cried  D'Ai-tagnan. 

"Lord  !  yes,  gave  it  to  him.  you  can't 
call  it  anytliing  but  a  gift,"  said  Porthos, 
"for  the  animal  was  worth  at  least  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  louis,  and  the  stingy  fellow 
would  only  give  me  eighty  !  " 

"Without  the  saddle  ?  "  said  Aramis. 

"Yes,  without  the  saddle."' 

"You  Avill  please  to  obsei-ve,  gentle- 
men," said  Athos.  "  that  Poi-thos  has 
made  the  best  bargain  of  any  of  us.'" 

And  Ihenconunenced  a  roar  of  laugh; ci- 
in  Avhieh  they  all    joined,  to  t.he  astonish- 
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jnent  of  poor  Portlios  :  but  when  he  was 
informed  of  the  cause  of  their  hilarity, 
his  laug"hter,  according-  to  custom,  was 
more  vociferous  than  anybody's. 

''  So,  then,  there  is  one  comfort,  we  are 
ail  in  cash,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"Well,  for  my  part,"  said  Athos,  "I 
t  uund  Aramis's  Spanish  wine  so  g'ood  that 
I  sent  on  a  hamper  of  sixty  bottles  of  it 
with  the  lackeys  ;  that  has  weakened  my 
purse  not  a  little." 

•'And  I,"  said  Aramis,  ''you  can  im- 

uine  that  I  had  given  almost  my  last  sou 
to  the  church  of  Montdidier  and  the  Jes- 
uits of  Amiens;  that  I,  moreover,  had 
formed  eng"ag"ements  which  I  ought  to 
liave  kept.  I  have  ordered  masses  for 
liivself,  and  for  you,  g-entlemen,  which 
will  be  said,  g-entlemen,  and  for  which  I 
liave  not  the  least  doubt  you  will  be  very 
iuuch  the  better." 

"  And  I,"  said  Porthos,  "  do  you  think 
luy  strain  cost  me  nothing-  ?  without  reck- 
oning Mousqueton's  wound,  on  account  of 
which  the  surgeon  was  obliged  to  come 
twice  a  day,  and  who  charged  me  double 
on  account  of  Mousqueton's  having-  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  wounded  in  a  part 
which  people  generally  only  show  to  an 
apothecary ;  so  I  advised  him  to  try  never 
•to  g-et  wounded  there  any  more." 

"Aye,  aye!"  said  Athos,  exchanging 
a  smile  with  D'Artag-nan  and  Aramis ; 
'•  it  is  very  clear  you  acted  nobly  with 
reg-ard  to  the  poor  lad  ;  that  is  like  a  g-ood 
master." 

'In  short,"  said  Porthos,  "when  all 
my  expenses  are  paid,  I  shall  have,  at 
most,  tliirty  crowns  left." 

"And  I  about  ten  pistoles,"  said  Ara- 
mis. 

"Well,  then,  it  appears  that  we  are  the 
Croesuses  of  the  Society.  How  much  have 
you  left  of  your  hundred  pistoles,  D'Ar- 
tagnan  ?  " 

"Of  my  hundivd  pistoles?  \Vh_\-,  in 
the  first  place,  I  gave  you  fifty." 

"You  did?" 

"  Pardieu  !  yes." 

"  Ah  !  yes,  so3'ou  did  ;  I  recollect  now." 

"Then  I  paid  the  host  si.x." 

"Wiiat  an  animal  that  host  was  !  Why 
(lid  you  give  him  six  pistoles?" 


"  Why,  you  told  me  to  give  them  to  him 
3'ourself  ! " 

"  Ah  !  so  I  did  ;  but  I  am  too  good- 
natured.  In  brief,  how  much  have  you 
left  ?  " 

"Twenty-five  pistoles,"  said  D'Artag- 
nan. 

"And  I,"  said  Athos,  taking-  some" 
small  change  from  his  pocket,  "  I — " 

"  You  ?  why,  nothing  !  " 

"  Ma  foi !  so  little  that  it  is  not  worth 
reckoning-  with  the  general  stock." 

"Now,  then,  let  us  calculate  how  much 
we  possess  in  all." 

"  Porthos  ?  " "  Thirty  crowns." 

"  Aramis?  " "  Ten  pistoles." 

"  And  you,  D'Artagnan  ?  " 

"  Twenty-five." 

"  That  makes  in  all  ?  "  said  Athos. 

"  Four  hundred  and  seventy-five  livres!" 
said  D'Artagnan,  who  reckoned  like  an 
Archimedes. 

'•  Then,  on  our  arrival  in  Paris,  we  shall 
still  have  four  hundred,  besides  the  fur- 
niture," said  Porthos.  , 

"  But  our  troop  horses  ?  "  said  Aramis. 

"  Well !  of  the  four  lacke^^s'  horses  we 
will  make  two  for  the  masters,  for  which 
we  will  draw  lots ;  with  the  four  hundred 
livres,  we  will  make  the  half  of  one  for 
one  of  the  unmounted,  and  then  we  will 
g■i^'e  the  turning-s  out  of  our  pockets  to 
D'Artag-nan,  who  has  a  steady  hand,  and 
will  go  and  play  in  the  first  tripet  we 
come  to.     There,  that's  arranged." 

"Let  us  finish  the  dinner,  then,"  said 
Porthos  ;  "  it  is  getting  cold." 

The  friends,  having  set  their  minds  at 
ease  with  regard  to  the  future,  did  honor 
to  the  repast,  the  remains  of  which  were 
abandoned  to  MM.  ]\[ous(iueton,  Bazin, 
Planchet,  and  Grimaud. 

On  arriving  in  Paris,  D'Artagnan  found 
a  letter  from  M.  de  .Treville.  which  in- 
formed him  that,  at  his  re(|uest,  the  king 
had  promised  that  he  should  be  admitted 
to  the  company  of  the  musketeers. 

.\s  Ihis  was  the  height  of  D'Artagnan's 
worldly  ambition,  apart,  be  it  well  under- 
stood, from  his  desire  of  finding  ^[adamo 
Bonacieu.x,  h(«  i-an.  full  of  joy,  to  seek  his 
comrades,  whom  he  had  left  only  half  an 
hour  Ix'fore,  but  whom  he  found  \-erv  sad 
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and  deeph"  preoccupied.  They  were  as- 
sembled in  council  at  the  residence  of 
Athos,  which  always  indicated  an  event 
of  some  seriousness.  M.  de  Treville  had 
intimated  to  them  that,  it  being-  his  maj- 
esty's fixed  intention  to  open  the  cam- 
paign on  the  1st  of  May,  they  must 
immediately  get  ready  all  their  appoint- 
ments. 

The  four  philosophers  looked  at  each 
other  in  a  state  of  bewilderment.  M.  de 
Treville  neA^er  joked  in  matters  relating 
to  discipline. 

•'And  what  do  you  reckon  your  appoint- 
ments will  cost  ? "'  said  D'Artagnan. 

•'•  Oh,  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  say. 
We  have  made  our  calculations  with 
Spartan  economj-,  and  we  each  require 
fifteen  hundred  livres." 

'•  Four  times  fifteen  make  sixty — ah  I 
six  thousand  livres,"  said  Athos. 

"For  my  part,  I  think,"  said  D'Artag- 
nan, "  with  a  thousand  IIatcs  each — I  do 
not  speak  as  a  Spartan,  but  as  a  pro- 
cureur — " 

This  word  procureur  roused  Porthos. 

" Stop  !  "  said  he,  "I  have  an  idea." 

"  Well,  that's  something  ;  for  ni}'  part, 
I  have  not  the  shadow  of  one,"  said  Athos, 
coolly  ;  "  but  as  to  D'Artagnan,  the  idea 
of  belonging  to  ours,  gentlemen,  has 
driven  him  out  of  his  senses.  A  thousand 
livres  !  for  my  part,  I  declare  I  want  two 
thousand." 

"Four  times  two  make  eight,  then," 
said  Aramis  :  "  it  is  eight  thousand  that 
we  Avant  to  complete  our  appointments, 
of  which  appointments,  it  is  true,  Ave  have 
already  handsome  saddles." 

'•'Besides,"  said  Athos,  waiting  till 
D'Artagnan.  who  went  to  thank  M.  de 
Treville,  had  shut  the  door,  "besides, 
there  is  tliat  beautiful  ring-  which  beams 
from  Ihc  finger  of  our  friend.  What  the 
devil  I  D'Artagnan  is  too  good  a  com- 
rade to  leave  his  brothers  in  embarrass- 
iiK'iil  while  he  wears  tlic  i-ausom  of  a  king 
on  his  finger." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

HL'XTIXd    FOR   THK    EQUIPMENTS. 

The    most     ])reoccupie(l     of     llir     four 
fri<'H(ls     \v;is    cci-fainlv    l)'Ar1ai;iiaii.    al- 


though D'Artagnan,  in  his  quality'  of 
guard,  would  be  much  more  easily  equip- 
ped then  messieurs  the  musketeers,  who 
were  all  very  high  ;  but  our  Gascon  cadet 
was,  as  vaa^j  have  been  observed,  of  a 
provident  and  almost  avaricious  char- 
acter, and  with  that  (explain  the  contra- 
diction if  you  can)  so  vainglorious  as 
almost  to  rival  Porthos.  To  this  preoc- 
cupation of  his  vanity,  D'Artagnan,  at 
this  moment,  joined  an  uneasiness  much 
less  selfish.  Notwithstanding  all  his  in- 
quiries respecting  Madame  Bonacieux,  he 
could  obtain  no  inteUigence  of  her.  M.  de 
Treville  had  spoken  of  her  to  the  queen  ; 
the  queen  was  ignorant  where  the  mer- 
cer's young  wife  was,  but  had  promised  to 
have  her  sought  for.  But  this  promise 
was  very  vague,  and  did  not  at  all  reas- 
sure D'Artagnan. 

Athos  did  not  leave  his  chamber;  he 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  take  a  single  step 
to  provide  for  his  equipment. 

"  We  have  still  a  fortnight  before  us,'' 
said  he  to  his  friends  ;  "  Avell,  if,  at  the 
end  of  a  fortnight,  I  have  found  nothing, 
or,  rather,  if  nothing  has  come  to  find  me. 
as  I  am  too  good  a  Catholic  to  kill  myself 
with  a  pistol-bullet,  I  will  seek  a  good 
cause  of  quarrel  with  four  of  his  eminence's 
guards  or  with  eight  Englishmen ;  I  will 
fight  until  one  of  them  has  killed  me. 
which,  considering  the  number,  cannot  fail 
to  happen.  It  will  then  be  said  of  me  that 
I  died  for  the  king",  so  that  I  shall  have 
performed  my  duty  without  the  expense 
of  e(|uipment." 

Porthos  continued  to  walk  about,  with 
his  hands  behind  him,  tossing  his  head, 
and  repeating : 

"  I  shall  follow  up  my  idea." 

Aramis,  anxious,  and  negligentlj-  dress- 
ed, said  nothing. 

It  may  be  seen  by  these  disastrous  de- 
tails that  desolation  reigned  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Tlic  lackeys,  on  their  part,  like  the 
coui'siM-s  of  Hippolytus,  shared  the  sad- 
ness of  llifii-  masters.  Mousqueton  col- 
lecfcd  a  store  of  crusts;  Ba/in,  who  had 
always  been  inclined  t(^  (h'volion.  never 
(piitled  tlie  chnrches;  Planchet  watched 
llie   lliiilil    of  Hies;  and  Grimaud.   wliom 
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1  lio  g-eneral  distress  could  not  induce  to 
break  the  silence  imposed  by  his  master, 
heaved  sig-hs  enoug'h  to  soften  stones. 

The  three  friends — for,  as  we  have  said, 
Athos  had  sworn  not  to  stir  a  foot  to 
i(|uip  himself — the  three  friends  went  out 
I'arly  in  the  morning',  and  returned  late  at 
night.  They  wandered  ahout  the  streets, 
looking"  at  the  pavement  as  if  to  see 
whether  the  passeng-ers  had  not  left  a 
jDurse  behind  them.  They  might  have 
been  supposed  to  be  following-  tracks,  so 
attentive  were  they  wherever  they  went. 
When  they  met  t\iej  looked  desolately  at 
each  other,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Have 
you  found  anything- ?  " 

However,  as  Porthos  had  first  found  an 
idea,  and  had  thoug-ht  of  it  earnestly 
afterward,  he  was  the  first  to  act.  He 
was  a  man  of  execution,  this  worthy  Por- 
thos. D'Artag-nan  perceived  him  one  day 
walking:  toward  the.  church  of  St.  Leu, 
and  followed  him  instinctively;  he  entered, 
after  having-  twisted  his  mustache  and 
elongated  his  royal,  which  alwa^'s  an- 
nounced, on  his  part,  the  most  conquering- 
resolutions.  As  D'Artaguan  took  some 
precautions  to  conceal  himself,  Porthos 
believed  he  had  not  been  seen.  D'Artag-- 
nan  entered  behind  him,  Porthos  went 
and  leaned  ag-ainst  tl^e  side  of  a  pillar ; 
D'Artag-nan,  still  unperceived,  supported 
himself  ag-ainst  the  other  side  of  it. 

There  happened  to  be  a  sermon,  which 
made  the  church  very  full.  Porthos  took 
advantag-e  of  tliis  circumstance  to  og-le 
the  women  :  thanks  to  the  cares  of  Mous- 
(pieton,  the  exterior  was  far  from  an- 
nouncing- the  distress  of  the  interior  :  his 
hat  was  a  little  nai)less,  his  feather  was 
a  little  faded,  his  g'old  lace  was  a  little 
tarnished,  his  laces  were  a  trifle  fi-aycd  : 
but  in  the  obscurity  of  the  churcli  llicsc 
lliiug-s  were  not  seen,  and  Porthos  was 
still  the  handsome  Porthos. 

D'Ai-tag-nan  obsei-ved,  on  the  bencli 
ncai-esi  to  the  ])illar  ag-ainst  which  l*oi-- 
thos  leaned,  a  S(t|-t  of  i-i|)e  heaulv,  i-athei' 
yellow  and  ralin'i-  di-y.  hut  erect  and 
liaiiLjht  \-,  iinih'i-  her  hlacU  hood.  The 
e\<'S  of  Tort  hos  were  rm-tivcl\-  cast  upon 
this  lad,\'.  and  then  coxed  ahout  at  large 
t)\ei-  t  he    na\'c. 


On  her  side,  the  lady,  who  from  time 
to  time  blushed,  darted  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning  a  glance  toward  the  incon- 
stant Porthos,  and  then  immediately  the 
eyes  of  Porthos  was  sent  wandering  over 
the  church  anxioush'.  It  was  plain  that 
this  was  a  mode  of  proceeding  that  piqued 
the  lady  in  the  black  hood  to  the  quick, 
for  she  bit  her  lips  till  they  bled,  scratched 
the  top  of  her  nose,  and  could  not  sit  still 
in  her  seat. 

Porthos,  seeing  this,  retwisted  his  mus- 
tache, elongated  his  royal  a  second  time, 
and  began  to  make  signals  to  a  beautiful 
lady  who  was  near  the  choir,  and  who  not 
only  was  a  beautiful  lady,  but,  still  further, 
no  doubt,  a  great  lady,  for  she  had  behind 
her  a  negro  boy,  who  had  brought  the 
cushion  on  which  she  knelt,  and  a  female 
servant  who  held  the  coat-of-arms-marked 
bag,  in  which  was  placed  the  book  from 
which  she  read  the  mass. 

The  lady  with  the  black  hood  followed 
through  all  their  wanderings  the  looks  of 
Porthos,  and  perceived  that  the^^  stopped 
upon  the  lady  with  the  velvet  cushion,  the 
little  negro,  and  the  maid-servant.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  Porthos  played  close ;  it 
was  almost  imperceptible  motions  of  his 
eyes,  fingers  placed  upon  the  lips,  little 
assassinating  smiles,  which  really  did 
assassinate  the  disdained  beauty. 

Then  she  uttered,  in  form  of  mea  c^dpa, 
and  striking  her  breast,  a  hum  !  so  vigor- 
ous that  everybody,  even  the  lady  with 
the  red  cushion,  turned  round  toward 
her.  Porthos  paid  no  attention :  never- 
theless, he  understood  it  all,  but  was  as 
deaf  as  the  pillar  he  leaned  against. 

The  lady  with  the  red  cushion  pro- 
duced a  great  cllect— for  she  was  ^•el-_^• 
handsome — upon  the  lady  with  the  black 
hood,  who  saw  in  her  a  rival  really  to  be 
dreaded  ;  a  grt^it  elVect  upon  Porthos.  who 
thought  her  nnicli  moiv  pretty  than  the 
lady  with  th(>  black  hood:  a  great  elVect 
upon  T^'Ai'tagnan,  who  recogni/.ed  in  her 
the  lady  of  Meinig-.  of  (^ilais,  and  Do\(M-. 
whom  his  ])ersecntor,  the  man  with  the 
scar,  had  saluted  by  th(»  name  of  Milady. 

nWrt  agnan,  without  losing-  sight  ot" 
the  lady  of  t  he  red  cushion,  continued  to 
watch  the  i)i-oceedings  of  Porthos,  which 
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amused  him  greatly ;  he  directly  g-iiessed 
that  the  lad}^  of  the  black  hood  -svas  the 
procureur's  -wife  of  the  Rue  aux  Ours^ 
which  was  the  more  probable  from  the 
church  of  St.  Leu  being*  contiguous  to 
that  localit3\ 

He  g-uessed,  likewise,  that  Porthos  was 
taking-  his  revenge  for  the  defeat  of  Chan- 
tilly,  when  the  procureuse  had  proved  so 
refractory  with  respect  to  her  purse. 

But,  amid  all  this,  D'Artagnan  re- 
marked also  that  not  one  countenance 
responded  to  the  gallantries  of  Porthos. 
There  was  nothing-  but  chimeras  and 
illusions ;  but  for  real  love,  for  true  jeal- 
0US3',  is  there  any  reality  but  illusions 
and  chimeras? 

The  sermon  over,  the  procureuse  ad- 
vanced toward  the  henitier ;  Porthos 
went  before  her,  and,  instead  of  a  finger, 
dipped  his  whole  hand  in.  The  procu- 
reuse smiled,  thinkng-  that  it  was  for  her 
that  Porthos  put  himself  to  this  expense  ; 
but  she  was  cruelly  and  j^romptly  unde- 
ceived :  when  she  was  only  about  three 
steps  from  him,  he  turned  his  head  round, 
fixing-  his  e^'-es  invariably  upon  the  lady 
of  the  red  cushion,  who  had  risen  and  was 
approaching,  followed  by  her  black  boy 
and  her  fllle-de-chambre. 

When  the  lady  of  the  red  cushion  came 
close  to  Porthos,  Porthos  drew  his  drip- 
ping hand  from  the  henitier.  The  fair 
devote  touched  the  great  hand  of  Porthos 
with  her  delicate  fing-ers,  smiled,  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  left  the  church. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  procureuse ; 
she  entertained  no  doubt  that  there  was 
an  affair  of  g-allantry  between  this  lady 
and  Porthos.  If  she  had  been  a  g-reat 
lady  she  would  have  fainted ;  but  as  she 
was  only  a  procureuse,  she  conti^nted  her- 
self with  saying-  to  the  iiiuskcteei-,  with 
conctmtrated  fury  : 

"  Eh,  Monsieur  Poi-t  lios,  .\ on  don't  olfcr 
me  any  holy  water?" 

Porlvhos,  at  \\\i\  sound  of  that  voic<', 
started  like  a  man  awakened  from  a  sleep 
of  a  hundred  yiiars. 

"  Ma — madame  !  ''  .  cried  hv  ;  "  is  that 
you?  How  is  yoiii-  Inishand,  our  dear 
Monsieur  Coquenar-d  ?  Is  lie  still  as 
stingy   as   ever?      Where    can     ni\-    eyes 


have  been  not  to  have  even  perceived 
you  during  the  two  hours  the  sermon 
has  lasted?" 

"1  was  within  two  paces  of  you,  mon- 
sieur,"  replied  the  procureuse ;  '"but  you 
did  not  perceive  me,  because  you  had  no 
eyes  but  for  the  j)retty  lady  to  whom  you 
just  now  g-ave  the  holy  water." 

Porthos  pretended  to  be  confused. 

"Ah,"  said  he,  ''you  have  remarked." 

"I  must  have  been  blind  if  I  had  not." 

''Yes,"  said  Porthos,  "that  is  a  duch- 
ess of  my  acquaintance,  with  whom  I  have 
g-reat  trouble  to  meet,  on  account  of  the 
jealousy  of  her  husband,  and  who  sent 
me  word  that  she  should  come  to-day, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing-  me  in 
this  poor  church,  buried  in  this  vile 
quarter." 

"Monsieur  Porthos,"  said  the  procu- 
reuse, "  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  offer 
me  your  arm  for  five  minutes  ?  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you," 

"Certainly,  madame,"  said  Porthos, 
winking  to  himself,  as  a  gambler  does 
who  laughes  at  the  dupe  he  is  about  to 
l^luck. 

At  that  moment  D'Artag-nan  passed  in 
pursuit  of  Milad^^ ;  he  cast  a  passing- 
glance  at  Porthos,  and  beheld  this  trium- 
phant look. 

"Eh,  eh  !  "  said  he,  reasoning  to  him- 
self according"  to  the  strangely  easy  mor- 
ality of  that  gallant  period,  "  there  is  one, 
at  least,  in  the  road  to  be  equipped  in 
time."  • 

Porthos,  yielding-  to  the  pressure  of  the 
arm  of  the  procureuse,  as  a  bark  fields 
to  the  rudd(>r,  arrived  at  the  Cloisters 
Saint  Magloii-e,  a  very  unfrecxuented  pass- 
ag-e,  inclosed  with  a  1  urnstile  at  each  end. 
In  the  daytime  nobody  was  seen  there 
but  mendicants  devouring-  tlunr  crusts, 
and  children  playing. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  Porthos,"  cried  the  pro- 
cureuse, when  she  was  assured  that  no 
one  a  stranger  to  the  population  of  the 
locality  could  either  seeor  hear  her,  "ah. 
Monsieur  l*<)rthos,  you  are  a  great  con- 
<|uer()i-,  it  appears  !  " 

"Who — I,  madame?"  said  Porthos, 
<l rawing  himself  up  proudly  ;   "how  so?" 

"  Loolv  at  the  proofs  of  it ,  just  now,  and 
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!]•■  holy  water!  But  that  must  be  a 
I  incess,  at  least,  that  lady  with  her  negro 
iiny  and  her  maid  !  '*' 

•  ■  Pardieu  !  madame,  jou  are  deceived  : 
"  is  simply  a  duchess." 

■  And  that  running-  footman  who  waited 

the   door,  and   that  carriag'e   with  a 

coachman  in  g-rand  livery,  who  sat  wait- 

r  on  his  seat  ?  " 

I  'orthos  had  seen  neither  the  footman 
nor  the  carriag'e,  but,  with  the  eye  of  a 
jealous  woman,  Madame  Coquenard  had 
seen  everything. 

Porthos  regretted  that  he  had  not  at 
once  made  the  lady  of  the  red  cushion  a 
princess. 

'•'  Ah,  you  are  quite  the  pet  of  the  ladies, 
Monsieur  Porthos  !  "  resumed  the  pro- 
cureuse,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Why,  you  ma^^  well  imagine  that, 
with  the  person  Avith  wiiich  nature  has  en- 
dowed me,  I  am  not  in  want  of  ladies' 
favors." 

''  Good  Lord  !  how  quickly  men  forget !  " 
cried  the  procureuse,  raising  her  eyes  to- 
ward heaven. 

''  Still  less  quickly  than  the  women,  in 
my  opinion,"  replied  Porthos ;  "  as  a  proof, 
I,  madame,  I  may  say  I  was  your  victim ; 
when  wounded,  dying,  I  was  abandoned 
by  the  surgeons ;  I,  the  offspring  of  a 
noble  family,  who  placed  reliance  upon 
your  friendship,  I  was  near  dj-ing  of  my 
wounds  at  first,  and  of  hunger  afterward, 
in  a  beggarly  auberge  at  Chantillj-,  with- 
out your  ever  deigning  once  to  reply  to 
the  burning  letters  I  atUlrcssed  to  you." 

"But,  Monsieur  Porthos,"  murmured 
the  procureuse,  who  began  to  feel  that,  to 
judge  by  the  conduct  of, the  great  ladies 
of  llie  tiin(!,  she  was  wrong. 

"  I !  who  had  sacrificed  tlie  Countess  de 
Penaflor  on  your  account !  " 

''Well,  I  know  you  did." 

•'  The  Baromie  de — " 

"  Monsieur  Poi'lhos,  do  nol  ovcrwlicliu 
me  q\iite  !  " 

"  The  Countess  de — " 

•  Monsieur  Port]u)s,  be  generous  !  " 

'•  You  are  right,  madame,  and  I  will  not 
flnisli." 

''  But  it  was  my  husband  wlio  would 
not  hear  of  lending." 


"Madame  Coquenard,"  said  Porthos, 
"  remember  the  first  letter  you  wrote  me, 
and  which  I  preserve  engraven  in  my 
memory." 

The  procureuse  uttered  a  groan. 

''Besides,"  said  she,  "the  sum  you  re- 
quired me  to  borrow  was  rather  large ; 
you  said  you  wanted  a  thousand  livres  !  " 

"  Madame  Coquenard,  I  gave  you  the 
preference.  I  had  but  to  write  to  the 
Duchess  de — ;  but  I  won't  repeat  her 
name,  for  I  am  incapable  of  compromising 
a  woman  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  I  had  but 
to  write  to  her,  and  she  would  have  sent 
me  fifteen  hundred." 

The  procureuse  let  fall  a  tear. 

"Monsieur  Porthos,"  said  she,  "I  can 
assure  you  jom.  have  severelj^  punished 
me  ;  and  if  in  the  time  to  come  j^ou  should 
find  yourself  in  a  similar  situation,  you 
have  but  to  apply  to  me." 

"  Fie,  madame,  fie  !  "  said  Porthos,  as 
if  disgusted  ;  "  let  us  not  talk  about  money, 
if  you  please  ;  it  is  humiliating," 

"  Then  you  no  longer  love  me?"  said 
the  procureuse,  slowly  and  sadly. 

Porthos  maintained  a  majestic  silence. 

"  And  that  is  the  onl^^  reply  you  make 
me  ?    Alas  !  I  but  too  well  understand." 

"Think  of  the  otTense  you  have  com- 
mitted toward  me,  madame  !  it  remains 
here!  "  said  Porthos,  placing  his  hand  on 
his  heart,  and  pressing  it  strongly. 

'•  I  will  repair  it ;  indeed  I  will,  my  dear 
Porthos." 

"  Besides,  what  did  I  ask  of  you  ?  "  re- 
sumed Poi'thos,  with  a  movement  of  the 
shoulders  full  of  bonhonimie.  "A  loan, 
nothing  more!  After  all.  I  am  not  an 
univasonable  man.  I  know  you  are  not 
rich,  Madame  Cocpienard.  and  thai  your 
husband  is  obliged  to  bltHHl  his  poor  clients 
to  squeeze  a  few  paltry  crowns  from  them. 
Oh  I  if  you  were  a  duch(>ss.  a  niar(|uis('.  or 
a  countess,  it  would  l)e  i|ui1e  a  ditlerenl 
tiling;  it  would  be  unpai-donable." 

The  ])rocureuse  was  pi(|Ut>(l. 

"Please  to  know,  Monsieui-  Porthos," 
said  she,  "that  my  strong  box,  strong 
l)ox  of  a  procureuse  as  it  may  lie.  is  better 
lilhui  than  thos(»  of  you i-  ruined  minxes." 

"  'IMiat.,  tiien,  doubles  the  olftMise,"  said 
l*ortlios,  disengaging  his  arm  from  that 
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of  the  procureuse ;  ''for,  if  you  are  rich, 
Madame  Coquenard,  then  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  Your  refusal." 

"  When  I  said  rich,"  repUed  the  procu- 
reuse, who  saw  that  she  had  g-one  too  far, 
' '  you  must  not  take  the  word  for  the  let- 
ter. I  am  not  precisely  rich,  I  am  only 
pretty  well  off." 

"Hold,  madame,"  said  Porthos,  ''let 
us  say  no  more  upon  the  subject,  I  beg"  of 
you.  You  don't  know  me — all  sj^mpathy 
is  extinct  between  us." 

"  Ungrateful  man  as  you  are  !  " 

"  Ah  !  I  advise  you  to  complain  !  "  said 
Porthos. 

"Begone,  then,  to  your  beautiful  duch- 
ess, I  will  detain  you  no  longer." 

"  And  she  is  not  to  be  despised,  in  my 
opinion." 

"Now,  Monsieur  Porthos,  once  more, 
and  this  is  the  last !  do  you  love  me 
still  ?  " 

"Alas!  madame,"  said  Porthos,  in  the 
most  melancholy  tone  he  could  assume, 
' '  when  we  are  about  to  enter  upon  a  cam- 
paign, a  campaign  in  which  my  presenti- 
ments tell  me  I  shall  be  killed — ' ' 

"  Oh  !  don't  talk  of  such  things  !  " 
cried  the  procureuse,  bursting  into  tears. 

"Something  whispers  me  so,"  continued 
Portlios,  becoming  still  more  and  more 
melancholy. 

"Rather  say  that  you  have  a  new  love 
affair." 

"No,  not  so;  I  speak  frankly  to  you. 
No  new  objc^ct  affects  me  ;  and  I  even  feel 
here,  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  some- 
thing which  speaks  for  you.  But  in  a 
foi'tnight's  time,  as  you  know,  or  as  you 
do  not  know,  this  fatal  campaign  is  to 
open  ;  I  shall  be  fearfull}'^  engaged  in  pro- 
viding for  my  e((uipment.  Then  I  am 
(»l)lig«Kl  to  make  a  journ(\y  to  my  family, 
ill  1li«;  low«^r  part  of  Brittany,  to  obtain 
tli<;  sum  necessary  for  my  departure." 

Porthos  observed  a  last  struggles  be- 
tween love  and  avarice. 

"And  as,"  continued  lie,  "  flic  (liichcss 
you  saw  at  the  church  has  estates  near  to 
those  of  Ills'  family,  we  mean  to  make  the 
journey  logelliei'.  .Jounwys,  x'oii  know, 
appear  iiiucli  shorter  wIkmi  \v(3  travel  two 
in  companN'." 


"  Have  3^ou  no  friends  in  Paris,  then, 
Monsieur  Porthos?  "  said  the  procureuse. 

"I  thought  I  had,"  said  Porthos, 
resuming  his  melancholy  air ;  "  but  I 
have  been  bitterly  taught  that  I  was 
mistaken." 

'•  You  have  some.  Monsieur  Porthos, 
you  have  some  !  "  cried  the  procureuse, 
in  a  transport  that  surprised  even  her- 
self ;  "  come  to  our  house  to-morrow. 
You  are  the  son  of  my  aunt,  consequently 
my  cousin ;  you  come  from  Noyon,  in  Pi- 
cardy  ;  you  have  several  lawsuits  and  no 
procureur.     Can  j^ou  recollect  all  that." 

"Perfectly,  madame." 

"  Come  at  dinner-time." 

"  Very  well." 

• '  And  be  vipon  your  guard  before  my 
husband,  who  is  rather  shrewd,  notwith- 
standing his  seventy-six  years." 

"  Seventy-six  years  !  Peste  !  that's  a 
flue  age  !  " 

"A  great  age,  you  mean,  Monsieur 
Porthos.  Yes,  the  poor  man  may  be  ex- 
pected to  leave  me  a  widow,  every  hour," 
continued  she,  throwing  a  significant 
glance  at  Porthos.  "Fortunately,  by 
our  marriage-contract,  the  survivor  takes 
everything." 

"Everything?" 

"Yes,  all." 

"  You  are  a  woman  of  precaution,  I  see, 
my  deal-  Madame  Coquenard,"  said  Por- 
thos, squeezing  the  hand  of  the  procureuse 
tenderly. 

"We  are,  then,  reconciled,  dear  Mon- 
sieur Porthos?  "  said  she,  simpering. 

"For  life,"  said  Porthos,  in  the  same 
manner. 

"  Till  we  meet  a^ain,  then,  dear  traitor 

"  Till  we  meet  again,  my  forgetful 
chai'iiier  I  " 

"To-morrow,  my  ang'el !  " 

"To-mori'ow,  llame  of  my  life  !  " 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

d'artagnan  and  the  englishman. 

D'Aktagnan  followed  milady,  without 
being  pei-ceivtul  by  her  ;  Ik;  saw  her  get 
into  her  carriage,  aiitl  heard  her  order  the| 
coachman  to  drive  to  St.  G«n"main. 

It  was  useless  to  endeavor  to  ke<'|)  pace 
on    foot    with   a   carriage   draAvn    hv  tw^ 
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])owerful  horses:  D'Artagnan  returned 
then  to  the  Rue  Ferou. 

In  the  Rue  de  Seine  he  met  with  Plan- 
rhet,  who  had  stopped  before  the  house  of 
a  pastrycook,  and  was  contemplating  with 
•  ■(•stasy  a  cake  of  the  most  appetizing  ap- 
[)t 'a  ranee. 

He  ordered  him  to  go  and  saddle  two 
liorses  in  M.  de  Treville's  stables,  one  for 
himself,  D'Artagnan,  and  one  Planchet. 
]\I.  de  Treville,  on  all  common  occasions, 
had  allowed  him  the  liberty  to  do  so. 

Planchet  proceeded  toward  the  Rue  du 
('olombier,  and  D'Artagnan  toward  the 
l\iic  Ferou.  Athos  was  at  home,  empty- 
mi;' in  solitary  sadness  one  of  his  bottles 
of  the  famous  Spanish  wine  he  had  broug'ht 
l)ack  with  him  from  his  journey  into 
Picardy.  He  made  a  sign  for  Grimaud 
to  bring  a  glass  for  D'Artagnan,  and 
Grimaud  obeyed,  still  as  silently  as  usual. 

D'Artagnan  related  to  Athos  all  that 
had  passed  at  the  church  between  Porthos 
and  the  procureuse,  and  how  their  com- 
rade was  probably  by  that  time  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  equipped. 

"As  for  me,"  replied  Athos,  to  this  re- 
cital, "  I  am  quite  at  my  ease ;  it  will  not 
be  women  that  will  defray  the  expense  of 
my  equipment." 

''The  more  to  blame  you;  handsome, 
well-bred,  noble  as  you  are,  my  dear 
Athos,  neither  princesses  nor  queens  would 
be  secure  I " 

"How  young  this  D'Artagnan  is!" 
said  Athos,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and 
making  a  sign  to  Grimaud  to  bring  another 
bottle. 

At  that  moment  Planchet  put  his  head 
modestly  m  at  the  half-oi)en  door,  and 
told  his  master  that  the  horses  were  reatly . 

"  What  horses  ?  "  asked  Athos. 

"  Two  horses  that  M.  de  Ti-evilh'  Inuls 
me  when  I  i)lt'use,  and  with  which  1  am 
now  going  to  take  a  rid*^  to  St.  Ger- 
main."  ''Well,    and    what    are    you 

going  to  do  at   St.    Gcnnain-'" 

Then  D'Artagnan  (icsci-ilx'd  llic  meet- 
ing which,  on  his  side,  he  had  had  at  the 
church,  and  how  he  had  found  that  lady 
who,  with  the  seigneur  in  the  black  cloak, 
and  with  the  scar  near  his  tem))Ie.  lilled 
his  mind  constantly. 


"That  is  to  say,  3-ou  are  in  love  with 
this  lady  as  you  were  with  Madame  Bona- 
cieux,"  said  Athos,  shrugging  his  should- 
ers contemptuously,  as  if  he  pitied  human 
weakness. 

"  I  ?  not  at  all !  "  said  D'Artagnan.  "  I 
am  onl^^  curious  to  unravel  the  mj'stery 
to  which  she  is  attached.  I  do  not  know 
why,  but  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  this 
woman,  perfectly  unknown  to  me  as  she 
is,  and  unknown  to  her  as  I  am,  has  an 
influence  over  my  life." 

"Well,  perhaps  you  are  right,"  said 
Athos ;  "I  do  not  know  a  woman  that  is 
worth  the  trouble  of  being  sought  for 
when  "she  is  once  lost.  Madame  Bona- 
cieux  is  lost,  so  much  the  worse  for  her." 

"No,  Athos,  no,  you  are  mistaken," 
said  D'Artagnan;  "I  love  my  poor  Con- 
stance more  than  ever,  and  if  I  knew  the 
place  in  which  she  is,  were  it  at  the  end  of 
the  world,  I  would  go  and  free  her  from 
the  hands  of  her  enemies ;  but  I  cannot 
find  out  where  she  is,  all  nry  researches 
have  proved  in  vain.  What  is  to  be  said  ? 
I  must  divert  my  attention  by  some- 
thing !  " 

"Amuse  yourself,  then,  with  milady, 
my  dear  D'Artagnan  :  I  wish  you  may 
with  all  my  heart,  if  that  will  amuse  j'ou." 

"Hear  me,  Athos,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
"  instead  of  shutting  yourself  up  here  as 
if  you  were  under  arrest,  get  on  horse- 
back, and  come  and  take  a  ride  with  me 
to  St.  Germain." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Athos,  "I  ride 
horses  when  I  have  any;  when  I  have 
none,  I  walk  on  foot." 

"  Well,  on  my  part,"  said  D'Artagnan. 
smiling  at  the  misanthropy  of  Athos, 
which  from  any  otlier  person  would  cer- 
tainly have  offended  him,  "  for  my  part, 
I  ride  what  I  can  get ;  I  am  not  so  proud 
as  you,  Athos.  So,  an  revoir,  my  pi-oud. 
melancholy  friend." 

"  .1//  /•pro//','' said  the  nuisk-eteer,  mak- 
ing a  sign  to  Griiuaud  I0  uneorlv  the  bot- 
tle he  had  just  lirought . 

D'Artagnan  and  Planchet  got  into  tiie 
saddle,  and  took  the  road  to  St.  CJer- 
niain. 

As  he  I'ode  along,  that  which  Athos 
had    said    resj)ecting  Madami'    Bonacieux 
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recurred  to  the  mind  of  the  j'oung-  man. 
Althoug-h  D'Artag-nan  was  not  of  a  very 
sentimental  character,  the  mercer's  pretty- 
wife  had  made  a  real  impression  upon  his 
heart.  As  he  said,  he  was  ready  to  go  to 
the  end  of  the  world  to  seek  her  :  but  the 
world  being-  round,  it  has  many  ends,  so 
that  he  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn ; 
in  the  meantime,  he  was  g'oing-  to  tvj  to 
find  out  who  milad3^  was.  Milady  had 
spoken  to  the  man  in  the  black  cloak, 
therefore  she  knew  him.  Now,  in  the 
opinion  of  D'Artagnan,  it  was  certainly'- 
the  man  in  the  black  cloak  who  had  car- 
ried off  Madame  Bonacieux  the  second 
time,  as  lie  had  carried  her  off  the  first. 
D'Artagnan  then  only  half  lied,  which  is 
lying  but  little,  when  he  said  that  by 
going  in  search  of  milady,  he  at  the  same 
time  went  in  search  of  Constance. 

Thinking  of  all  this,  and  from  time  to 
time  giving  a  touch  of  the  spur  to  his 
horse,  D'Artag-nan  completed  his  short 
journey,  and  arrived  at  St.  Germain.  He 
had  just  passed  b3^  the  pavilion  in  which 
ten  years  later  Louis  XIV.  was  to  be  born. 
He  rode  up  a  very  quiet  street,  looking  to 
the  right  and  the  left  to  see  if  he  could 
catch  any  vestige  of  his  beautiful  English- 
woman, when  from  the  terrace  in  front  of 
a  pretty  house,  which,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  had  no  window  toward 
the  street,  he  saw  a  face  peep  out  with 
which  he  thought  he  was  acquainted. 
This  person  walked  along  the  terrace, 
which  was  ornamented  with  flowers. 
Planchet  made  out  who  it  was  first. 

"  Eh  !  monsieur  !  "  said  he,  addressing 
D'Artagnan,  "  don't  you  remember  that 
face  wliich  is  gaping-  about  yonder?  " 

"No,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "and  yet  I 
am  certain  it  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
seen  it." 

"Parbleu!  I  believe  it  is  not,"  s;iid 
Phincbct;  "why,  it  is  poor  Lubin,  tlic 
lackey  of  the  Count  de  Wardes — Ik^  wliom 
you  so  well  accommodated  a  month  ago, 
at  Calais,  on  the  road  to  the  govci-iior's 
country-house !  " 

"  So  it  is  !  "  said  D'Artagnan  ;  "■  I  know 
him  now.  Do  you  tliink  lie  Avould  recol- 
lect you  ?  " 

*-  Ma    foi  1    monsieur,   be    was    in    sich 


trouble,  that  I  don't  think  he  can  have 
retained  a  very  clear  recollection  of  me." 

"  Well,  go  and  get  into  conversation 
with  him,  and  make  out,  if  you  can, 
whether  his  master  is  dead  or  not." 

Planchet  dismounted,  and  went  straight 
up  to  Lubin,  who  did  not  at  all  remember 
him,  and  the  two  lackeys  began  to  chat 
with  the  best  understanding  possible ; 
while  D'Artagnan  turned  the  two  horses 
into  a  lane,  and  went  round  the  house, 
coming  back  to  watch  the  conference  from 
behind  a  hedge  of  nut-trees. 

At  the  end  of  an  instant's  observation 
he  heard  the  noise  of  a  carriage,  and 
speedily  saw  that  of  miladj^  stop  opposite 
to  him.  He  could  not  be  mistaken — mi- 
lady was  in  it.  D'Artagnan  stooped  down 
upon  the  neck  of  his  horse,  in  order  that 
he  might  see  without  being  seen. 

Milady  put  her  charming  fair  head  out 
at  the  window,  and  gave  her  orders  to  her 
female  attendant. 

The  latter,  a  pretty  girl  of  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  active  and  lively,  the  true 
soubrette  of  a  great  lady,  jumped  from 
the  step — upon  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  time,  she  was  seated — and 
took  her  way  toward  the  terrace  upon 
which  D'Artagnan  had  perceived  Lubin. 

D'Artagnan  followed  the  soubrette  with 
his  ej^es,  and  saw  her  go  toward  the  ter- 
race. But  it  happened  that  some  one  in 
the  house  called  Lubin,  so  that  Planchet 
remained  alone,  looking  in  all  directions 
for  his  master. 

The  femme  -  de  -  chambre  approached 
Planchet,  whom  she  took  for  Lubin,  and 
holding  out  a  little  billet  to  him. 

"For  your  master,"  said  she. 

"For  my  master?"  replied  Planchet, 
in  astonishment. "Yes  —  and  of  con- 
sequence— take   it  quickly." 

Thereupon  she  ran  toward  the  carriage, 
which  had  turned  round  toward  the  way 
it  came,  jumped  upon  the  step,  and  the 
carriage  drove  off. 

Planchet  turned  the  billet  on  all  sides  ; 
then,  accustomed  to  passive  obedience, 
hr  jumped  down  from  the  terrace,  ran 
towai-d  llu^  lane,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty 
paces  met  D'Artagnan,  who,  having  seen 
ail,  was  couiing  to  him, 
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•  For  you,  monsieur,"  said    Plancliet, 
tn  senting'  the  billet  to  the  young"  man. 
•For    me!"    said   D'Artag-nan — ''are 
oil  sure  of  that  ?  " 

•Pardieu!   monsieur,  I  can't  he  more 

' .    The  soubrette  said  •  For  your  mas- 

."     I  have  no  other  master  hut  you; 

n^a  pretty  little  lass,  ma  foi  !   is  that 

,oul)rette  !  " 

D' Artagnan  opened  the  letter  and  read 
lii'se  words  : 

'  "A  person  who  takes  more  interest  in 
:ou  than  she  is  wilhng  to  confess,  wishes 
o  know  on  what  day  it  will  suit  you  to 
v;ilk  in  the  forest?  To-morrow,  at  the 
:i<)tel  du  Champ  du  Drap  d'Or,  a  lackey 
n  black  and  red  will  wait  for  vour  re- 
Dly." 

''Oh  !  oh  !"  said  D'Artagnan,  "this  is 
rather  warm ;  it  appears  that  milady  and 
[  are  anxious  about  the  health  of  the 
^ame  person.  Well,  Planchet,  how  is  the 
^ood  M.  de  Wardes !  he  is  not  dead, 
then?" 

"  Oh,  no,  monsieur,  he  is  as  well  as  a 
man  can  be  with  four  sword-wounds  in 
(lis  body ;  for  you,  without  (juestion,  in- 
flicted four  upon  the  dear  gentleman,  and 
he  is  still  very  weak,  having  lost  almost 
all  his  blood.  As  I  said,  monsieur,  Lubin 
did  not  know  me,  and  told  me  our  ad- 
venture from  one  end  to  the  other." 

"  Well  done,  Planchet !  you  are  the  king 
of  lackeys.  Now  jump  up  on  your  horse, 
and  let  us  overtake  the  carriage." 

They  soon  effected  this.  At  the  end  of 
five  minutes  they  perceived  the  carriage 
drawn  up  by  the  road-side  :  a  cavalier, 
richly  dressed,  was  close  to  the  coach- 
door. 

The  conversation  between  milady  and 
the  cavalier  was  so  animated  tliat  D'Ar- 
tagnan stopped  on  the  otlujr  side  of  tlie 
can"iag(!  wil-hoiit  any  one  but  the  pretty 
soubrette  being  aAvare  of  his  presence. 

Tlui  conversal  ion  took  place  in  English 
— a  language  wliicli  D'Ai-tagnan  could 
not  understand;  but,  l)y  the  accent.  Ilic 
young  man  plainly  saw  that  the  beautiful 
Englisliwoiuari  was  in  a  great  rage  :  she 
tei-  uinated  it  by  an  action  wliich  left  no 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  this  conversa- 
tion— this  was  a  blow  witli  lier  fan,  ap- 


plied with  such  force  that  the  little  femi- 
nine weapon  flew  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

The  cavalier  broke  into  a  loud  laugh, 
which  appeared  to  exasperate  milady  still 
more. 

D'Artagnan  thought  this  was  the  mo- 
ment to  interfere :  he  approached  the 
other  door,  and  taking  off  his  hat  re- 
spectfulh' — 

"Madame,"  said  he,  "will  you  permit 
me  to  offer  jou  my  services  ?  It  appears 
to  me  that  this  cavalier  has  made  you 
very  angry.  Speak  one  word,  madame, 
and  I  take  upon  mj'self  to  punish  him 
for  his  want  of  courtes3\" 

At  the  first  word,  milady  turned  round, 
looking  at  the  3^oung  man  with  astonish- 
ment ;  and  when  he  had  finished — 

"Monsieur,"  said  she,  in  very  good 
French,  "I  should  with  great  confidence 
place  myself  under  jouv  protection,  if  the 
person  with  whom  I  quarrel  were  not  my 
brother." 

"Ah  !  excuse  me,  then,"  said  D'Artag- 
nan, "you  must  be  aware  that  I  was  ig- 
norant of  that,  madame  !  " 

"What  is  that  stupid  fellow  troubling 
himself  about  ?  "  cried  the  cavalier,  whom 
milady  had  designated  as  her  brother, 
stooping  down  to  tlie  height  of  the  coach 
window — "  Avhy  does  he  not  go  about  his 
own  l)usiness  ?  " 

"  Stupid  fellow  yourself  !  "  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan, stooping  in  his  turn  on  the  neck 
of  his  horse,  and  answering  on  his  side 
through  the  carriage- Avindow.  •'  I  do  not 
go  on,  because  it  pleases  me  to  stop  here,'* 

The  cavalier  addressed  some  words  in 
English  to  his  sister. 

"  I  speak  to  you  in  FiH>nch,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan ;  "  be  kind  enough,  then,  to  reply 
to  me  in  the  same  language.  You  arft 
madainc's  brother,  I  learn — be  it  so  ;  but, 
fortunately,  you  are  not  mine." 

It  might  be  thought  that  milady,  timid 
as  women  are  in  genei-al,  would  lia\i'  in- 
1(M'|)os('(l  in  this  conuncncement  of  nnilual 
provocations,  in  order  to  pi-('V(Mit  1  he  quar- 
i-('l  from  going-  too  far:  l)ut .  on  the  con- 
trary, she  threw  herself  back  in  her 
carriage,  and  called  out  <'oolly  to  tho 
coachman,  "Go  on — home!" 

Tlie  pretty  soubrette  cast  an   anxious 
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giance  at  D'Artagnan,  whose  good  looks 
seemed  to  have  made  an  impression  upon 
her. 

The  carriage  went  on,  and  left  the  two 
men  in  face  of  each  other:  no  material 
obstacle  separated  them. 

The  cavalier  made  a  movement,  as  if  to 
follow  the  carriage;  but  D'Artagnan, 
whose  anger,  already  excited,  was  much 
increased  by  recognizing  in  him  the  En- 
glishman of  Amiens,  who  had  won  his 
horse  and  was  very  near  winning  his  dia- 
mond of  Athos,  caught  at  his  bridle  and 
stopped  him. 

"  Well,  monsieur  !  "  said  he  ;  "  you  ap- 
pear to  be  more  stupid  than  I  am,  for  you 
forget  there  is  a  little  quarrel  to  arrange 
between  us  two." 

'•  Ah  !  ah  !  "  said  the  Enghshman ;  "  is 
it  you,  m3'  master  ?  It  seems  you  must 
always  be  playing  some  game  or  other." 

'•  Yes  ;  and  that  reminds  me  that  I  have 
a  revenge  to  take.  We  will  see,  my  dear 
monsieur,  if  you  can  handle  a  sword  as 
skillfully  as  you  can  a  dice-box." 

"  You  see  plainly  that  I  have  no  sword," 
said  the  Englishman.  ''  Do  you  wish  to 
play  the  braggart  with  an  unarmed  man  ?  " 

"  I  hope  you  have  a  sword  at  home ; 
but,  at  all  events,  I  have  two,  and,  if  you 
like,  I  will  throw  with  you  for  one  of 
them." 

'*  Quite  unnecessary,"  said  the  English- 
man ;  "I  am  well  furnished  with  such 
sorts  of  playthings." 

''  Very  well  I  my  worthy  gentleman," 
replied  D'Artagnan  ;  "  pick  out  the  long- 
est, and  come  and  show  it  to  me  this 
evening." 

*'  Where?" 

"Briiind  the  Luxembourg;  that's  a 
charniing  spot  for  such  amusements  as 
the  one  I  propose  lo  you," 

"That  will  <lo:   I  will  he  there." 

"  Your  hour  ?  " "Six  <)'<-l()ck." 

"Apropos.  \(»u  h;i\"i'  pi'oh,ihl\-  one  oi- 
two  fririids  ?  "' 

"  Humph  !  I  hiivc  Ihrt'c  wlio  would  l)c 
honoi'fd  by  joimn;;-  in  1  he  sport   wil  h  me." 

"  Three  :  that's  fortunat.-  !  Tliat  fails 
out  oddly  I    Thj-ec  is  just  m\'  lunuhei-  I  " 

"Now  then,  who  arc  you?  "  asked  the 
Englisliuiaii. 


"I  am  M.  d'Artagnan,  a  Gascon  g-en- 
tleman,  serving  in  the  guards,  in  the  com- 
pany of  M.  Desessarts.     And  you  ?  " 

•' '  I  am  the  Lord  de  Winter,  baron  of 
Sheffield." 

"  Well,  then,  I  am  your  servant, 
monsieur  le  baron,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
'•  though  you  have  names  rather  difficult 
to  recollect." 

And  touching  his  horse  with  the  spur, 
he  cantered  back  to  Paris. 

As  he  was  accustomed  to  do  in  all 
cases  of  any  consequence,  D'Artagnan 
went  straight  to  the  residence  of  Athos. 

He  found  Athos  reclining  upon  a  large 
sofa,  where  he  was  waiting,  as  he  said, 
for  his  equipment  to  come  and  find  him. 

He  related  to  Athos  all  that  had  passed, 
except  the  letter  to  M.  de  Wardes. 

Athos  was  delighted  to  find  he  was 
going  to  fight  an  Englishman.  We  are 
aware  that  that  Avas  his  dream. 

They  immediately  sent  their  lackeys  for 
Porthos  and  Aramis,  and,  on  their  arri- 
val, made  them  acquainted  with  the  af- 
fair in  hand. 

Porthos  drew  his  sword  from  the  scab- 
bard, and  made  passes  at  the  wall,  spring- 
ing back  from  time  to  time,  and  making- 
contortions  like  a  dancer. 

Aramis,  who  was  constantly  at  "work 
at  his  poem,  shut  himself  up  in  Athos 's 
closet,  and  begged  not  to  be  disturbed 
before  the  moment  of  drawing  swords. 

Athos,  by  signs,  desired  Grimaud  to 
bring  another  bottle  of  wine. 

And  D'Artagnan  employed  himself  in 
arranging  a  little  plan,  of  which  we  shall 
hereaft(>r  see  the  execution,  and  which 
promised  him  some  agreeable  adventure, 
as  might  be  seen  by  the  smiles  which 
from  time  to  time  passed  over  his  counte- 
nance, the  thoughtfulness  of  which  they 
enlivened. 


CHAPTER   XXXL 

ENCJLISH    AND     FRENCH. 

TiiK  hour  being  come.  1h(>y,  with  their 
tour  lackeys,  repaired  to  a  spot  behind  the 
Luxemhourg  given  up  to  the  feeding  of 
goats.  Athos  threw  a  piece  of  money  to 
the  goat-keepei-  to   remove  his  (lock  to  a 
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distance.  The  lackeys  were  charged  to 
act  as  sentinels. 

A  silent  part}'  soon  drew  near  to  the 
same  inclosure,  penetrated  into  it,  and 
joined  the  musketeers :  then,  according- 
to  the  English  custom,  the  presentations 
took  place. 

The  Eng-lishmen  were  all  men  of  rank ; 
consequently,  the  extraordinary  names  of 
their  adversaries  were,  for  them,  not  only 
a  matter  of  surprise,  hut  of  uneasiness. 

''But,  after  all  this,"  said  Lord  de 
Winter,  when  the  three  friends  had  been 
named,  ''we  do  not  know  who  you  are; 
as  gentlemen,  we  cannot  fight  with  such  : 
why,  they  are  nothing  but  shepherds' 
names." 

"  Therefore  3'our  lordship  may  suppose 
they  are  only  assumed  names,"  said 
Athos. 

"  Which  onl}'  gives  us  a  greater  desire 
to  know  the  real  ones,"  replied  milord. 

"You  gambled  very  willingly  with  us 
without  knowing  our  names,"  said  Athos, 
"as  is  plain  by  3'our  having  won  our 
horses." 

'•  That  is  true,  but  we  then  only  risked 
our  pistoles  ;  this  time  we  risk  our  blood  : 
we  play  with  an3'body,  but  we  only  fight 
with  our  equals." 

"And  that  is  but  just,"  said  Athos, 
and  he  took  aside  that  one  of  the  four 
Englishmen  with  whom  he  was  to  fight, 
and  communicated  his  name  in  a  low  voice. 

Porthos  and  Aramis  did  the  same. 

"Does  that  satisfy  you?"  said  Athos 
to  his  adversary ;  "do  3''0u  think  me  suffi- 
ciently noble  to  do  me  the  honor  of  cross- 
ing swords  with  me?" "Yes,  mon- 
sieur," said  the  Englishman,  bowing. 

"Well!  now  shall  I  tell  you  anotlier 
thing  ?  "  said  Athos,  coolly. 

"What  is  that?"  replied  the  English- 
man. 

"Why,  that  is,  thai  vow  would  Imvc 
acted  much  more  wisely  if  you  had  not 
required  mc;  to  make  myself  known." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Because  I  am  believed  to  be  (hwd,  nnd 
have  reasons  foi-  wishing  nobody  shouUI 
know  I  am  living,  so  that  I  shall  l>e 
obliged  to  kill  you  to  i)revent  uiy  s('(  rrl 
getting  wind." 


The  Englishman  looked  at  Athos,  be- 
lieving that  he  was  joking,  but  Athos  was 
not  joking  the  least  in  the  world. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Athos,  addressing 
at  the  same  time  his  companions  and  their 
adversaries,  ''  are  we  ready  ?  " 

"Yes  1  "  answered  the  Enghshmen  and 
the  Frenchmen,  as  with  one  voice. 

"'  Guard  then  I  "  cried  Athos. 

And  immediately  eight  swords  glittered 
in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  the 
combat  began  with  an  animosity  very 
natural  to  men  who  had  been  twice 
enemies. 

Athos  fenced  with  as  much  calmness 
and  method  as  if  he  had  been  practicing 
in  a  school. 

Porthos,  corrected,  no  doubt,  of  his  too 
great  confidence  by  his  adventure  of 
Chantilly,  played  with  finesse  and  pru- 
dence. 

Aramis,  who  had  the  third  canto  of  his 
poem  to  finish,  made  all  the  dispatch  of  a 
man  ver}-  much  pressed  for  time. 

Athos,  the  first,  killed  his  adversary : 
he  hit  him  but  once,  but,  as  he  had  fore- 
told, that  hit  v.as  a  mortal  one — the  sword 
passed  through  his  heart. 

Porthos,  the  second,  stretched  his  upon 
the  grass,  with  a  wound  through  his 
thigh ;  and  as  the  Englishman,  without 
making  any  further  resistance,  then  sur- 
rendered his  sword,  Porthos  took  him  up 
in  his  arms  and  carried  him  to  his  carriage. 

Aramis  pushed  his  so  vigorously,  tliat 
after  going  back  fifty  paces,  he  finished 
by  fairly  taking  to  his  heels,  and  disap- 
peared amid  the  hooting  of  the  lackeys. 

As  to  D'Artagnan,  he  fought  purely 
and  simply  on  the  defensive  :  and  when  he 
saw  liis  adversary  pretty  well  fatigued 
with  a  vigorous  side  thrust  he  twisted  the 
sword  fi'om  his  grasp  and  sent  it  glitter- 
ing into  the  air.  The  baron  finding  himself 
disarmed,  gave  two  or  three  paces  back, 
but  in  this  moment  his  foot  sli|)ped  nnd 
he  fell. 

D'Artagnan  was  over  liiiu  at  a  bouutl, 
and  ])ointing  his  sword  to  Ids  tlii-oal  — 

"  1  could  kill  you,  nnlord,"  said  lie  to  the 
Englishman:  "  you  are  completely  at  my 
mei-cv,  but  1  spai'e  your  life  iov  the  sake 
of  vour  sistiM"." 
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D' Artag-nan  was  at  tlie  height  of  joy ; 
he  had  reaUzed  the  plan  which  he  had 
fancied,  the  development  of  which  had 
produced  the  smiles  upon  his  face  we 
mentioned. 

The  Englishman,  delighted  at  having- 
to  do  with  a  g-entleman  of  such  a  kind 
disposition,  pressed  D'Artagnan  in  his 
arms  and  paid  a  thousand  compliments  to 
the  three  musketeers,  and,  as  Porthos's 
adversary  was  already  installed  in  the 
carriage,  and  as  Aramis's  had  run  away, 
they  had  nothing  to  think  about  hut  the 
defunct. 

As  Porthos  and  Aramis  were  undress- 
ing- him  in  the  hope  of  finding  his  wound 
not  mortal,  a  large  purse  dropped  from 
his  clothes.  D'Artagnan  picked  it  up  and 
held  it  out  to  Lord  de  Winter. 

'•'  What  the  devil  would  you  have  me  to 
do  with  that?"  said  the  Englishman. 

"  You  can  restore  it  to  his  family,"  said 
D'Artagnan. 

••  His  family-  will  care  vastly  about  such 
a  trifle  as  that!  his  family  will  inherit 
fifteen  thousand  louis  a  year  from  him  : 
keep  the  purse  for  your  lackeys." 

D'Artagnan  put  the  purse  in  his  pocket. 
''And  now,  my  young  friend,  if  you  will 
permit  me,  I  hope  to  give  j'ou  that  name," 
sr  id  Lord  de  Winter ;  ''on  this  verj'  even- 
ing, if  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  present  you 
to  my  sister,  Lady  Clarik ;  for  I  am  de- 
sirous that  she  should  take  you  into  her 
good  gi'aces;  and  as  she  is  not  in  bad 
odor  at  court,  she  may  perhaps,  on  some 
future  day,  speak  a  word  that  will  not 
prove  useless  to  you," 

D'Artagnan  bhished  with  pleasure,  and 
bowed  a  sign  of  assent . 

At  this  time  Athos  came  up  to  D'Ar- 
tagnan :  *'  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with 
that  purse?"  Avbispered  he. 

"  W)iy,  I  iricaiit  to  pass  it  ovn-  lo  you, 
my  dear  Athos." 

"Me  !  why  lo  m<^?" 
"  The  devil  !  why  you  killed  him,  didn't 
you  ?     They  .'ire  th(!  fspolut  opima." 

'"  I,  tlir  heir  of  an  enemy  !"  said  Athos, 
"  Tor  whoTu  do  yon  tak(!  me  ?" 

•It  is  tii(^  custom  in  war,"  said  D'Ar- 
ta^-nan  ;  "  why  slionld  it,  not  he  the  cus- 
tom in  a  duel  ?  " 


' '  Even  on  the  field  of  battle,  I  have ' 
never  done  that." 

Porthos  shrugged  his  shoulders  ;  Ara- 
mis b}"  a  movement  of  his  lips  applauded 
the  opinion  of  Athos. 

"Then,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "let  us 
give  the  money  to  the  lackej^s,  as  Lord 
de  Winter  desired  us  to  do," 

"Yes,"  said  Athos,  "let  us  give  the 
money  to  the  lackeys,  but  not  to  our 
lackeys,  to  the  lackeys  of  the  English- 
men," 

Athos  took  the  purse,  and  threw  it  into 
the  hand  of  the  coachman. 

'•'  For  you  and  your  comrades,"  said  he. 

This  greatness  of  spirit  in  a  man  who 
was  quite  destitute  struck  even  Porthos, 
and  this  trait  of  French  generosity,  re- 
peated by  Lord  de  Winter  and  his  friend, 
was  highl\"  ajDplauded  by  every  one,  ex- 
cept MM,  Grimaud,  Bazin,  Mousqueton, 
and  Planchet, 

Lord  de  Winter,  on  quitting  D'Artag- 
nan, gave  him  his  sister's  address  :  she 
lived,  No,  6,  Place  Royale,  then  the  fash- 
ionable quarter,  and  undertook  to  call 
and  take  him  with  him  in  order  to  intro- 
duce him,  D'Artagnan  appointed  eight 
o'clock  at  Athos's  residence. 

This  introduction  to  Lady  Clarik  oc- 
cupied the  head  of  our  Gascon  greatly. 
He  remembered  in  Avhat  a  strange  man- 
ner this  woman  had  hitherto  been  mixed 
up  in  his  destiny.  According  to  his  con- 
viction, she  was  some  creature  of  the 
cardinal's,  and  yet  he  felt  himself  invin- 
cibly drawn  toward  her  by  one  of  those 
sentiments  for  which  we  cannot  account. 
His  onlj''  fear  was  that  milady  would  rec- 
ognize in  him  the  man  of  Meung  and  of 
Dover.  Then  she  knew  that  he  was  one 
of  the  friends  of  M,  de  Treville,  and,  con- 
s<'quently,  that  he  belonged  body  and  soul 
to  the  king,  which  would  make  him  lose  a 
part  of  his  advantage,  since  when  known 
to  milady  as  he  knew  her,  he  plaj'ed  onh' 
an  ('([ual  game  with  her.  As  to  the  com- 
mencement of  an  intrigue  between  her 
and  M,  de  Wardes,  our  presumptuous 
hero  gave  but  little  heed  to  that,  although 
the  marquis  was  young,  handsome,  rich, 
and  high  in  the  cardinal's  favor.  It  is 
not  for  nothing  we  are  but  twenty  years 
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old,  particular!}^  if  we  were  born  at  Tarbes. 
D'Artagnan  began  by  making  his  most 
splendid  toilette;  then  returned  to  Athos's, 
and,  according  to  custom,  related  every- 
thing to  him.  Athos  listened  attentively 
to  his  projects  ;  then,  shook  his  head,  and 
recommended  prudence  to  him  with  a 
shade  of  bitterness. 

"  What !  "  said  he,  "  you  have  just  lost 
one  woman,  who,  you  say,  was  good, 
charming,  perfect,  and  here  you  are,  run- 
ning headlong  after  another  !  '* 

D'Artagnan  felt  the  truth  of  this  re- 
proach. 

' '  I  loved  Madame  Bonacieux  with  my 
heart,  while  I  only  love  milady  with  m^' 
head,"  said  he;  ''by  getting  introduced 
to  her,  m3"  principal  object  is  to  ascertain 
what  part  she  plays  at  court.'' 

*'  The  part  she  plays  at  court,  pardieu  ! 
it  is  not  diiiicult  to  divine  that,  after  all 
you  have  told  me.  She  is  some  emissary 
of  the  cardinal's ;  a  woman  who  will  draw 
you  in  a  snare,  in  which  you  will  leaA'e 
your  head." 

"The  devil!  my  dear  Athos,  j^ou  view 
things  on  the  dark  side,  methinks." 

''D'Artagnan,  I  mistrust  women :  can 
it  be  otherwise  !  I  bought  my  experience 
dearly — particularly^  fair  women.  Milady 
is  fair,  you  say  ?  " 

"  She  has  the  most  beautiful  light  hair 
imaginable ! " 

"Ah!  my  poor  D'Artagnan!"  said 
Athos. 

"  Well,  but  listen  to  me  :  I  want  to  be 
enlightened  on  a  subject :  then,  when  I 
shall  have  learned  what  I  desire  to  know, 
I  will  withdraw." 

"  Be  enlightened !  "  said  Athos,  phleg- 
matically. 

Lord  dc  Winter  arrived  at  the  appointed 
time,  but  Athos,  being  warned  of  his  com- 
ing, went  into  the  other  chamber.  He 
found  D'Artagnan  alone  then,  and  as  it 
was  nearly  eight  o'clock,  he  took  the 
young  man  with  him. 

An  elegant  carriage  waited  l^elow,  and 
as  it  was  drawn  by  two  excellent  horses, 
they  were  soon  at  the  Place  Roy  ale. 

Milady  Clarik  I'eceived  D'Artagnan  cer- 
emoniously. Her  hotel  was  I'cmarkably 
sumptuous ;  and,  while  the  most  part  of 


the  English  had  quitted,  or  were  about  to 
quit  France,  on  account  of  the  war,  milady 
had  been  laying  out  much  money  upon  her 
residence  ;  which  proved  that  the  general 
measure  which  drove  the  English  from 
France,  did  not  affect  her. 

"  You  see,"  said  Lord  de  Winter,  pre- 
senting D'Artagnan  to  his  sister,  "a 
young  gentleman  who  has  held  my  life  in 
his  hands,  and  who  has  not  abused  his  ad- 
vantage, although  we  had  been  twice 
enemies,  although  it  was  I  who  insulted 
him,  and  although  I  am  an  Englishman. 
Thank  hijn  then,  madame,  if  jou  have  any 
affection  for  me." 

Milady  frowned  slightly,  a  scarcely  vis- 
ible cloud  passed  over  her  brow,  and  so 
peculiar  a  sanile  appeared  upon  her  lips 
that  the  young  man  who  saw  and  observed 
this  triple  shade  almost  shuddered  at  it. 

The  brother  did  not  perceive  this;  he 
had  turned  round  to  play  with  milady's 
favorite  monkey,  which  had  pulled  him  by 
the  doublet. 

"You  are  welcome,  monsieur,"  said 
milady,  in  a  voice  whose  singular  sweet- 
ness contrasted  with  the  symptoms  of  ill- 
humor  which  D'Artagnan  had  just  re- 
marked— "  you  have  to-da}'  acquired  eter- 
nal rights  to  my  gratitude." 

The  Englishman  then  turned  round  and 
described  the  combat  without  omitting  a 
single  detail.  Milad}^  listened  with  the 
greatest  attention,  and  yet  it  was  easily 
to  be  perceived,  whatever  effort  she  made 
to  conceal  her  impressions,  that  this  re- 
cital was  not  agreeable  to  her.  The  blood 
rose  to  her  head,  and  her  lillle  foot 
worked  with  impatience  beneath  her  robe. 

Lord  dc  Winter  perceived  nothing  of 
this.  When  he  had  finished,  he  went  to 
a  table  upon  which  was  a  salver  A\ith 
Spanish  wine  and  glasses.  He  tilled  two, 
and,  by  a  sign,  invited  D'Artagnan  to 
di-ink. 

D'Artagnan  knew  it  wasconsiilered  tiis- 
obliging  by  an  Englishman  to  refuse  to 
pledge  him;  then'fore,  drew  near  to  the 
table,  and  took  the  second  glass.  He  did 
not,  however,  lose  sight  of  milady,  antl  in 
a  mirror  perceived  the  change  thai  look 
place  in  her  face.  Now  that  she  believed 
herself  to  be  no  longer  observed,  a  senti- 
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ment  which  resembled  ferocity  animated 
her  countenance.  She  bit  her  handker- 
chief M-ith  all  her  might. 

That  prattv  little  soubrette  that  D'Ar- 
tagnan  had  already  observed  then  came 
in;  she  s^joke  some  words  to  Lord  de 
Winter  in  English ;  and  he  immediately 
requested  D'Artagnan's  permission  to  re- 
tire, excusing  himself  on  account  of  the 
urgency  of  the  business  that  called  him 
away,  and  charging  his  sister  to  obtain 
his  pardon, 

D'Artagnan  exchanged  a  shake  of  the 
hand  with  Lord  de  Winter,  and  then  re- 
turned to  milady.  Her  countenance,  with 
surprising  mobility,  had  recovered  its  gra- 
cious expression,  but  some  little  red  spots 
upon  her  handkerchief  indicated  that  she 
had  bitten  her  lips  till  the  blood  came. 
Those  lips  were  magnificent !  they  might 
be  said  to  be  of  coral. 

The  conversation  took  a  cheerful  turn. 
Milad}"  appeared  to  be  entirely  recovered. 
Sh:j  told  D'Artagnan  that  Lord  de  Win- 
ter was  her  brother-in-law,  and  not  her 
brother ;  she  had  married  a  younger  bro- 
ther of  the  family,  who  had  left  her  a 
widow  with  one  child.  This  child  was  the 
only  heir  to  Lord  de  Winter,  if  Lord  de 
Winter  did  not  marry.  All  this  showed 
D'Artagnan  that  there  was  a  veil  which 
enveloped  something,  but  he  could  not3'et 
see  under  this  veil. 

In  addition  to  this,  after  half  an  hour's 
conversation,  D'Artagnan  was  convinced 
that  milady  was  his  compatriot ;  she  spoke 
French  with  an  elegance  and  a  purity  that 
left  no  doubt  on  that  head. 

D'Artagnan  was  profuse  in  gallant 
S|)eeches  and  protestations  of  devoted- 
ness.  To  all  the  simple  things  which 
escaped  oui  Gascon,  milady  repUed  with 
a  smib  of  kindness.  The  hour  for  retiring 
arriv^ed.  D'Artagnan  took  leave  of  mi- 
lady, and  left  tue  salon  the  happiest  of 
men. 

Upon  th(;  staii-s  lie  met  the  pretty  sou- 
brette, who  brushed  gently  against  him  as 
slie  passed.  ;iii(l  Ihen.  I)hisliiiig  to  the  (\ves. 
asked  his  j):ird(»n  for  having  touched  him, 
in  a  voice  so  sweet  tlial  the  pardon  was 
granted  instantly. 

D'Artagnan  came  again  on  the  morrow, 


and  was  still  better  received  than  on  the 
day  before.  Lord  de  Winter  was  not  at 
home,  and  it  was  milady  who  this  time 
did  all  the  honors  of  the  evening.  She 
appeared  to  take  a  great  interest  in  him, 
asked  him  whence  he  came,  who  were  his 
friends,  and  whether  he  had  not  at  some 
times  thoug'ht  of  attaching  himself  to  M. 
le  Cardinal. 

D'Artagnan  who,  as  we  have  said,  was 
exceedingly  prudent  for  a  young  man  of 
twent}",  then  remembered  his  suspicions 
regarding  milady ;  he  launched  into  an 
eulogy  of  his  eminence,  and  said  that  he 
should  not  have  failed  to  enter  into  the 
guards  of  the  cardinal  instead  of  the 
king's  guards,  if  he  had  happened  to  know 
M.  de  Cavois  instead  of  M.  de  Treville. 

Milady  changed  the  conversation  with- 
out any  appearance  of  affectation,  and 
asked  D'Artagnan  in  the  most  careless 
manner  possible,  if  he  had  never  been  in 
England. 

D'Artagnan  replied  that  he  had  been 
sent  thither  by  M.  de  Treville,  to  treat  for 
a  number  of  horses,  and  that  he  had 
brought  back  four  as  specimens. 

Milady,  in  the  course  of  her  conversa- 
tion, twice  or  thrice  bit  her  lips ;  she  had 
to  deal  with  a  Gascon  who  played  close. 

At  the  same  hour  as  the  preceding- 
evening  D'Artagnan  retired.  In  the  cor- 
ridor he  again  met  the  pretty  Kitty ;  that 
was  the  name  of  the  soubrette.  She 
looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  kind- 
ness which  it  was  impossible  to  mistake. 
But  D'Artagnan  was  so  preoccupied  by 
the  mistress  that  he  remarked  nothing 
but  her. 

D'Artagnan  came  again  on  the  morrow 
and  the  day  after  that,  and  each  day  mi- 
lady gave  him  a  more  gracious  welcome. 

Every  evening,  either  in  the  ante-cham- 
ber, the  corridor,  or  on  the  stairs,  he  met 
the  pretty  soubrette.  But,  as  we  have 
said,  D'Artagnan  paid  no  attention  to 
this. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
A   pkocureur's   dinner. 
However  brilliant  had  been  the  part 
played  by   Porthos  in  the  duel,  it  had  not 
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made  him  forg-et  the  dinner  of  his  procu- 
reuse. 

On  the  morrow  he  received  the  last  pol- 
ishing- brush  from  the  hand  of  Mousqueton, 
and  took  his  way  toward  the  Rue  aux 
Ours,  with  the  step  of  a  man  who  was 
doubly  in  favor  with  fortune. 

His  heart  beat,  but  not  like  D'Artag-- 
nan's,  with  a  young*  and  impatient  love. 
Xo,  a  more  material  interest  stirred  his 
blood  :  he  was  about  at  last  to  pass  that 
mysterious  threshold,  to  climb  those  un- 
known stairs  by  which,  one  by  one,  the 
old  crowns  of  Master  Coquenard  had  as- 
cended. He  was  about  to  see,  in  reality, 
a  'certain  coffer,  of  ivhich  he  had  twenty 
times  beheld  the  imag'e  in  his  dreams ;  a 
coffer,  long-  and  deep,  locked,  bolted,  fixed 
in  the  wall ;  a  coffer  of  which  he  had  so 
often  heard  speak,  and  which  the  hands,  a 
little  wrinkled,  it  is  true,  but  still  not 
without  elegrance,  of  the  procureuse  were 
about  to  open  to  his  admiring  looks. 

And  then  he,  a  wanderer  on  the  earth, 
a  man  without  fortune.,  a  man  without 
family,  a  soldier  accustomed  to  auberg-es, 
cabarets,  taverns,  and  parades,  a  lover  of 
wine  forced  to  depend  upon  chance  treats 
— he  was  about  to  partake  of  family  meals, 
to  enjoj''  the  pleasures  of  a  comfortable 
establishment,  and  to  give  himself  up  to 
those  little  attentions,  which  the  harder 
one  is  the  more  they  please,  as  the  old 
soldiers  say. 

To  come  in  quality  of  a  cousin,  and  seat 
himself  every  day  at  a  g-ood  table,  to 
smooth  the  yellow,  wrinkled  brow  of  the 
old  procureur,  to  pluck  the  clerks  a  little 
by  teaching  them  hassette, passe-dix,  and 
lansquenet,  in  their  utmost  finesse,  and 
by  winning  of  them,  by  way  of  fee  for  the 
lesson  he  would  give  them  in  an  hour,  their 
savings  of  a  month — all  this  was  enor- 
mously deliglitful  in  prospect  to  Porthos. 

The  musketeer  could  not  forget  the  evil 
reports  which  then  prevailed,  and  which 
indeed  have  survived  them,  of  the  pro- 
cureurs  of  the  pei-iod  :  meanness,  stingi- 
ness, fasts;  but  as,  after  all,  excepting 
some  few  acts  of  economy,  which  Poi-tlms 
had  always  found  very  unseasonable,  tlie 
procureuse  had  been  tolerablx'  liberal — 
that  is,  be  it  understood,  for  a  procureuse 


— he  hoped  to  see  a  household  of  a  highly 
comfortable  kind. 

And  yet,  at  the  very  door,  the  mus- 
keter  began  to  entertain  some  doubts ; 
the  approach  was  not  such  as  -to  prepos- 
sess people  ;  an  ill-smelling-,  dark  i)assage, 
a  staircase  half  lighted  by  bars  through 
which  stole  a  glimmer  from  a  neighboring- 
yard  ;  on  the  first  floor  a  low  door  studded 
with  enormous  nails,  like  the  principal 
gate  of  the  Grand  Chatelet. 

Porthos  knocked  with  his  finger ;  a  tall, 
pale  clerk,  with  a  face  shaded  by  a  forest 
of  undipped  hair,  opened  the  door,  and 
bowed  with  the  air  of  a  man  forced  to  re- 
spect in  another  lofty  stature,  which  indi- 
cated strength,  the  military  dress,  which 
indicated  rank,  and  a  ruddy  countenance, 
which  indicated  being  accustomed  to  good 
living. 

Another  shorter  clerk  behind  the  first, 
another  taller  clerk  behind  the  second,  an- 
other stripling  of  twelve  years  old  behind 
the  third — in  all,  three  clerks  and  a  half, 
which,  for  the  time,  argued  a  very  exten- 
sive cliency. 

Although  the  musketeer  was  not  ex- 
pected before  one  o'clock,  the  procureuse 
had  been  upon  the  watch  ever  since  twelve, 
reckoning  that  the  heart,  or  perhaps  the 
stomach  of  her  lover,  would  bring  him  be- 
fore his  time. 

Madame  Coquenard  therefore  entered 
the  office  from  the  house  at  the  same 
moment  that  her  guest  entered  from  the 
stairs,  and  the  appearance  of  the  worthy 
lady  relieved  him  from  an  awkward  em- 
barrassment. The  clerks  surveyed  him 
with  great  curiosity,  and  he,  not  knowing- 
well  what  to  say  to  this  ascending-  and  de- 
scending scale,  remained  unite. 

''It  is  my  cousin  I ''  cried  the  procu- 
reuse; '''come  in  I  come  in  I  my  dear 
Monsieur  Porthos  I  '' 

The  name  of  Poi'thos  produced  its  ef- 
fect u]wn  th(>  clei-ks.  who  began  to  laugh; 
but  Porthos  turn(>d  sharply  round,  and 
every  countenance  quickly  reco\ei'ed  its 
gravity. 

They  arrived  in  the  closet  of  the  pro- 
cureur, after  having  passed  tln-ough  the 
antechamber  in  which  the  clerks  were, 
and  the  office  in  which  they  ought  to  have 
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been ;  this  last  apartment  was  a  sort  of 
dark  room,  covered  witn  waste  paper. 
On  leaving-  the  office,  the  kitchen  was  on 
the  rig-ht,  and  they  entered  the  principal 
room,  or,i^s  we  should  now  say,  the  draw- 
mg'-room. 

All  these  chambers,  which  communi- 
cated with  each  other,  did  not  inspire 
Porthos  with  the  most  favorable  ideas. 
Words  might  be  heard  at  a  distance 
through  all  these  open  doors ;  and  then, 
whifb  passing,  he  had  cast  a  rapid,  inves- 
tigating glance  into  the  kitchen,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  confess  to  hhiiself,  to  the 
shame  of  the  procureuse,  and  .his  own  re- 
gret, that  he  did  not  see  that  fire,  that 
bustle,  which,  while  a  good  repast  is  about 
to  be  produced,  prevails  generally  in  that 
sanctuary  of  good  living. 

The  procureur  had  without  doubt  been 
warned  of  his  visit,  as  he  expressed  no 
surprise  at  the  sight  of  Porthos,  who  ad- 
vanced toward  him  with  a  sufficiently- 
familiar  air,  and  saluted  him  courteously. 

"  We  are  cousins,  it  appears,  Monsieur 
Porthos?  "  said  the  procureur,  rising,  by 
.supporting  his  weight  upon  the  arms  of 
his  cane-chair. 

The  old  man,  enveloped  in  a  large  black 
doublet,  in  which  the  whole  of  his  slender 
body  was  concealed,  was  brisk  and  dry ; 
liis  little  gray  eyes  shone  like  carbuncles, 
and  appeared,  with  his  grinning  mouth, 
to  be  the  only  part  of  his  face  in  which 
life  sun-ived.  Unfortunately,  the  legs 
began  to  refuse  their-  service  to  this 
bony  machine  ;  during  the  last  five  or  six 
months  that  this  weakness  had  been  felt, 
the  worthy  procureur  had  nearly  become 
th«!  slave  of  his  wife. 

Tli(!  cousin  was  received  with  j-esigna- 
tion,  tliat  was  all.  Master  Coquenard 
firm  upon  his  legs  would  have  declined 
all  relationsliip  with  M.  Portlios. 

''Yes,  monsi<'ur,  we  ani  cousins,"  said 
Portlios,  without  ])eing  discon<;ei'ted,  as 
he  had  never  reckoned  upon  being  enthu- 
.siastirally  received  by  her  Imsbjind. 

*•  By  lln!  femiile  side,  1  hclirvc?"  said 
thr-  procurcMir,  m.-iliciouslw 

Poi-thos  did  not  feci  ihc  i-idiculc  of  this, 
•ind  look  it  for  :i  |)i<'c('  of  simplicity  at 
whicii  he  laughed  in   his  hicge   unistiiche. 


Madame  Coquenard,  who  knew  that  a 
simple  procureur  was  a  very  rare  variety 
in  the  species,  smiled  a  little  and  colored 
a  great  deal. 

Master  Coquenard  had,  from  the  arrival 
of  Porthos,  frequently  cast  his  eyes  with 
great  uneasiness  upon  a  large  chest  placed 
in  front  of  his  oak  desk.  Porthos  compre- 
hended that  this  chest,  although  it  did  not 
correspond  in  shape  with  that  which  he 
had  seen  in  his  dreams,  must  be  the  blessed 
coffer,  and  he  congratulated  himself  that 
the  reality  was  several  feet  highei^  than 
the  dream. 

Monsieur  Coquenard  did  not  carry  his 
genalogical  investigations  any  further; 
but,  withdrawing  his  anxious  look  from 
the  chest,  and  fixing  it  upon  Porthos,  .he 
contented  himself  with  saying  :  ' '  Mon- 
sieur, our  cousin,  will  do  us  the  favor  of 
dining  with  us  once  before  his  departure 
for  the  campaign,  will  he  not,  Madame 
Coquenard  ?  " 

.  This  time,  Porthos  received  the  blow 
right  in  his  stomach,  and  felt  it.  It  ap- 
peared, likewise,  that  Madame  Coque- 
nard was  not  less  affected  by  it  on  her 
part,  for  she  added  : 

''  My  cousin  will  not  return  if  he  finds 
that  we  do  not  treat  him  kindlj'^ ;  but, 
otherwise,  he  has  so  little  time  to  pass 
in  Paris,  and  consequently  to  spare  to  us, 
that  we  must  entreat  him  to  give  us 
every  instant  he  can  call  his  own  previ- 
ously to  his  departure. 

' '  Oh  my  legs !  my  poor  legs  !  where 
are  you  ? "  murmured  Coquenard,  and 
he  endeavored  to  smile. 

This  succor,  which  Porthos  received  at 
the  moment  in  which  he  was  attacked 
in  his  gastronomic  hopes,  inspired  much 
gratitude  in  the  musketeer  for  the  procu- 
reuse. 

The  iiour  of  dinner  soon  arrived.  They 
passed  into  the  eating  -  room,  a  large 
dark  apartment  situated  opposite  to  the 
kitchen. 

Th(!  clei-ks  who,  as  it  appeared,  had 
smelled  unusual  perfumes  in  the  house, 
were  of  military  punctuality,  and  stood 
with  tlieii-  stools  in  their  hands,  ([uite 
i-eady  to  sit  down.  Their  jaws  moved 
pi'eniiiinai'ii.y  wilii  tearful  threatenings. 
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"Indeed!"  thoug-lit  Porthos,  casting* 
a  g-lance  at  the  three  hungry  clerks,  for 
the  lad  was  not,  as  might  be  expected, 
admitted  to  the  honors  of  the  master's 
table ;  "  indeed !  in  my  cousin's  place,  I 
would  not  keep  such  g-luttonous-looking- 
fellows  as  these  !  Why,  thej'  have  the 
appearance  of  shipwrecked  sailors  who 
have  had  nothing  to  eat  for  six  weeks." 

Monsieur  Coquenard  entered,  pushed 
along"  upon  his  chair  with  castors  by  Mad- 
ame Coquenard,  whom  Porthos  assisted 
in  rolling"  her  husband  up  to  the  table. 

He  had  scarcely  entered  when  he  began 
to  agitate  his  nose  and  his  jaws  after  the 
example  of  his  clerks. 

'•'  Oh,  oh  !  "  said  he  ;  "  here  is  a  potag"e 
which  is  rather  inviting" ! " 

'•  What  the  devil  can  they  smell  so 
extraordinary  in  this  potag-e  ? "  said 
Porthos,  at  the  sigiit  of  a  pale  bouillon, 
abundant,  but  perfectly  free  from  meat, 
and  upon  the  surface  of  which  a  few 
crusts  swam  about,  as  wide  apart  as  the 
islands  of  an  archipelag"o. 

Madame  Coquenard  smiled,  and  upon 
a  sign  from  her  ever^^  one  eag-erly  took 
his  seat. 

Master  Coquenard  was  served  first, 
then  Porthos ;  afterward  Madame  Co- 
quenard filled  her  own  plate,  and  dis- 
tributed the  crusts  without  bouillon  to 
the  impatient  clerks.  At  this  moment 
the  door  of  the  dining"-room  opened  of 
itself  with  a  creak,  and  Porthos  perceived 
the  little  clerk,  who,  not  being"  allowed 
to  take  part  in  the  feast,  ate  his  dry 
bread  in  the  passag"e,  by  which  he  gave 
it  the  double  relisli  of  the  odor  which 
came  from  the  dining  -  I'oom  and  tlic 
kitchen. 

After  the  potag"e  the  maid  brought  hi 
a  boiled  fowl,  a  piece  of  magnilicencc 
wlucli  caused  the  eyes  of  the  usual  giu\sts 
to  dilate  iu  a  manner  lliat  threatened 
injury  to  them. 

"  One  may  see  tliat  you  love  youi-  I'aui- 
ily,  Madame  Coquenard,"  said  llic  pro- 
cureur,  with  a  smil(^  tliat  was  aluu^st 
trag"ic  ;  "you  are  cei'tainly  ti'eatiug  yonv 
■cousin  ver"y  handsomely  !  " 

Tlie  poor  fowl  was  tliin,  and  covered 
witii    one    of    those    tliick    bi-istiv   sl<ins 


through  which  the  teeth  cannot  penetrate 
with  all  their  efforts.  The  fow^l  must 
have  been  soug"ht  for  a  long  time  on  the 
perch,  to  which  it  had  retired  to  die  of 
old  ag"e. 

"The  devil!"  thought  Porthos,  "this 
is  poor  work  !  I  respect  old  age  ;  but  I 
don't  think  much  of  it  boiled  or  roasted." 

And  he  looked  round  to  see  if  anybody 
partook  of  his  opinion ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  saw  nothing  but  eag"er  eyes 
which  were  devouring,  in  anticipation, 
that  sublime  fowl  which  was  the  object  of 
his  contempt. 

Madame  Coquenard  drew  the  dish  to- 
ward her,  skillfully  detached  the  two  g-reat 
black  feet,  which  she  placed  upon  her  hus- 
band's plate ;  cut  off  the  neck,  which, 
with  the  head,  she  put  on  one  side  for  her- 
self ;  raised  the  wing  for  Porthos,  and 
then  returned  to  the  servant  who  had 
broug-ht  it  in,  the  animal,  otherwise  in- 
tact, and  which  had  disappeared  before 
the  musketeer  had  had  time  to  examine 
the  variations  which  disappointment  pro- 
duces upon  faces,  according-  to  the  char- 
acters and  temperaments  of  those  who 
experience  it. 

In  the  place  of  the  fowl,  a  dish  of  hari- 
cot beans  made  its  appearance  ;  an  enor- 
mous dish,  in  which  some  bones  of  mut- 
ton, which,  at  first  sight,  might  have 
been  supjiosed  to  have  some  meat  on 
them,  pretended  to  show  themselves. 

But  the  clerks  were  not  the  dupes  of 
this  deceit,  and  their  lugubrious  looks 
settled  down  into  resigned  countenances. 

Madame  Coquenard  distributed  tliis 
dish  to  the  young  men  with  the  moder- 
ation of  a  good  housewife. 

Tlie  time  for  taking-  wine  was  come. 
Master  Coquenard  i)oured,  from  a  v«M'y 
small  stone  bottle,  the  third  of  a  g-lass 
to  eacli  of  the  young  m(Mi,  serv<«d  hiui- 
scir  iu  about  tlie  saun>  proportion,  and 
passed  tlic  b(>t1l(>  lo  roitiios  and  !Madauie 
Coquenard. 

Tlie  young"  men  lillfd  up  t  luMr  tliird  of 
;i  glass  with  water:  then,  wiien  they  had 
drunk  ball'  tlie  g-lass.  tbey  lilled  it  up 
again,  and  continui'd  to  do  so:  wbieli 
brougbt  tlicni,  by  tlu'  (Mid  of  Ibe  repast, 
to  tbe  swallowing-  ol'  :i  drink  which,  from 
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the  color  of  the  ruby,  had  passed  to  that 
of  a  pale  topaz. 

Porthos  ate  his  wing  of  the  fowl  very 
timidly,  and  shuddered  when  he  felt  the 
knee  of  the  prociireuse  under  the  table, 
as  it  came  in  search  of  his.  He  also 
drank  half  a  g-lass  of  this  sparingly  served 
wine,  and  found  it  to  be  nothing  but  that 
horrible  Montreuil,  the  terror  of  all  prac- 
ticed palates. 

Master  Coquenard  saw  him  swallowing 
this  wine  undiluted,  and  sighed  deeply. 

"Will  you  eat  any  of  these  beans, 
cousin  Porthos  ?  "  said  Madame  Coque- 
nard, in  that  tone  which  says,  ''Take  \\\\ 
advice,  don't  touch  them."' 

•'  Devil  take  me  if  I  taste  one  of  them  !"' 
murmured  Porthos  ;  and  then  aloud  : 

'•  Thank  you,  my  dear  cousin,  I  have  no 
more  appetite." 

A  general  silence  prevailed.  Porthos 
was  quite  at  a  loss.  The  procureur  re- 
peated several  times : 

••  Ah  I  Madame  Coquenard  !  accept  my 
compliments  ;  your  dinner  has  been  a  real 
f«'ast.     Lord  I  how  I  have  eaten  !  " 

Master  Coquenard  had  eaten  hispotage, 
the  black  feet  of  the  fowl,  and  the  only 
mutton  bone  on  which  there  was  the  least 
appearance  of  meat. 

Portlios  fancied  tliey  were  mystifying 
him,  and  began  to  curl  his  mustache  and 
knit  his  eyebrow  ;  but  the  knee  of  Mad- 
am*' Coquenard  came,  and  gently  advised 
liim  to  be  patient. 

This  silence  and  this  interruption  in 
servmg,  which  were  unintelligible  to  Por- 
thos, had,  on  the  contrary,  a  terrible 
meaning  for  the  clerks  ;  upon  a  look  from 
the  procureur,  accompanied  by  a  smile 
lioiii  Madame  Cotjiienard,  they  arose 
slowly  fi-om  table,  folded  their  napkins 
more  slowly  still,  bowed,  and  retired. 

•*Oo,  young  men  :  go  mikI  promote  di- 
gestion ])y  working."  said  the  procureur 
gravely. 

Tlie  clrrks  Ix-ing  gone,  Madame  (!o- 
(pienard  I'ose  and  look  fi-om  a  IjuHVI  ;i 
piece  of  cliei'se,  some  ])reserve(l  (piinccs. 
and  a  cake  whicli  she  b.id  liersclf  ui.ide  of 
iiitnonds  and  lutney. 

.Master  Coipienard  knilled  his  eyebrows 
because  1  \\rvr  were  loo  ni:in,\-  i^ood  1  hin-s  ; 


Porthos  bit  his  lips  because  there  was  not 
enough  for  a  man's  dinner.  He  looked  to 
see  if  the  dish  of  beans  were  gone  :  the 
dish  of  beans  had  disappeared. 

"  A  positive  feast !  "  cried  Master  Co- 
quenard, turning  about  in  his  chair;  "a 
real  feast,  epulce  epulorum ;  Lucullus 
dines  with  Lucullus." 

Porthos  looked  at  the  bottle,  which  was 
near  him,  and  hoped  that  with  wine,  bread 
and  cheese,  he  might  make  a  dinner,  but 
wine  was  wanting,  the  bottle  was  empty  ; 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Coquenard  did  not 
seem  to  observe  it. 

"  This  is  ver3^  fine  !  "  thought  Porthos 
to  hinlself,  "  I  am  prettily  caught !  " 

He  passed  his  tongue  over  a  spoonful 
of  preserves,  and  stuck  his  teeth  into  the 
sticky  pastry  of  Madame  Coquenard. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "the  sacrifice  is  con- 
summated !  Ah !  if  I  had  not  the  hopes 
of  having  a  peep  with  Madame  Coquenard 
into  her  husband's  chest  !  " 

Master  Coquenard,  after  the  luxuries  of 
such  a  repast,  which  he  called  an  excess, 
felt  the  want  of  a  siesta.  Porthos  began 
to  hope  that  the  thing  would  take  place 
at  the  present  sitting,  and  in  that  same 
locality ;  but  the  procureur  would  listen 
to  nothing;  he  would  be  taken  to  his 
chamber,  and  was  not  satisfied  till  he  was 
close  to  his  chest,  upon  the  edg-e  of  which 
for  still  greater  precaution,  he  placed  his 
feet. 

The  jjrocureuse  took  Porthos  into  an 
adjoining  chamber,  and  they  began  to 
lay  the  basis  of  reconciliation. 

"  You  can  come  and  dine  three  times  a 
week,"  said  Madame  Coquenard. 

"Thanks,  madame !  "  said  Porthos; 
"but  I  don't  like  to  abuse  your  kindness ; 
besides,  I  must  think  of  this  equipment." 

"That's  true,"  said  the  procureuse, 
groaning — "that  unfort  unate  equipmenti" 

"Alas  !  yes,"  said  Porthos,  "it  is  so." 

"But  of  Avhat,  then,  does  the  equip- 
ment of  your  corps  consist,  Monsieur 
Port  lios  ?  "" 

"•  ( )h  I  of  many  tilings,'"  said  Porthos, 
"the  nuisketcei-s  ar(!,  as  you  know, 
picked  soldiers,  and  tiiey  require  many 
things  that,  are  useless  to  the  guai'ds  or 
the  Swiss." 
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"But  3^et,  detail  them  to  me." 

''Wh^^,  they  may  amount  to — "  said 
Porthos,  who  preferred  discussing'  the 
total  to  taking-  them  one  by  one. 

The  procureuse  waited  tremblingly. 

*'  To  how  much ?  "  said  she.  '•  I  hope  it 
does  not  exceed — "  She  stopped,  speech 
tailed  her. 

"Oh  !  no,"  said  Porthos,  ''it  does  not 
exceed  two  thousand  five  hundred  livres  ; 
I  even  think  that,  with  economy,  I  could 
manag-e  it  with  two  thousand  livres." 

"  Good  God  !  "  cried  she,  "  two  thousand 
livres  !  why  that  is  a  fortune  !  " 

Porthos  made  a  most  sig-nificant  g-rim- 
ace  ;  Madame  Coquenard  understood  it. 

"I  only  wished  to  know  the  detail," 
said  she,  "because  having- many  relations 
in  business,  I  was  almost  sure  of  obtaining- 
thing-s  at  a  hundred  per  cent  less  than 
you  could  g-et  them  yourself." 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  "  said  Porthos,  "  if  that  is 
what  you  meant  to  saj"?  " 

''Yes,  my  dear  Monsieur  Porthos  ;  thus, 
for  instance,  don't  you,  in  the  first  place, 
want  a  horse  !  " "  Yes,  a  horse." 

"Well,  then  !  I  can  just  suit  you." 

"Ah!"  said  Porthos,  brig-htening-, 
"  that's  well  as  reg-ards  my  horse,  then  ; 
but  I  must  have  the  horse  appointments 
complete,  which  are  composed  of  objects 
that  a  musketeer  alone  can  purchase,  and 
which  will  not  amount,  besides,  to  more 
than  three  hundn^d  livres," 

"  Three  hundred  livres  ;  then  put  down 
three  hundred  livres,"  said  the  procureuse, 
with  a  sig'h. 

Porthos  smiled ;  it  may  be  remem- 
bered that  he  had  the  saddle  wliich  came 
fr-oin  Bucking-luim  ;  these  three  liundred 
livi-es  theu  he  reckoned  upon  putting- 
snugly  into  his  pocket. 

"  Then,"  continued  he.  "  there  is  a  liorse 
foi-  my  lackey  and  my  valise  ;  as  to  my 
ai-ins  it  is  useless  to  troul)le  you  alxuit 
tliem,  I  have  them." 

"A  hors(^  foi"  yoiu"  lackey?"  resunicd 
the  pi-ocureuse,  hesitating-ly  ;  "but  that 
is  doing-  things  in  a  very  noble  slylc.  my 
friend." 

"Well,      niadanie !  "      said       Porthos, 
hang-htily;    "do  you  take  me   foi-  a  bcg- 
g-ar?" 
G 


"  No,  no  ;  I  only  thoug-ht  that  a  pretty 
mule  made  sometimes  as  good  an  appear- 
ance as  a  horse,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
by  g-etting-  a  pretty  mule  for  Mousque- 
ton— " 

"Well,  agreed  for  a  pretty  mule,"  said 
Porthos  :  "  you  are  rig-ht,  I  have  seen  very 
g-reat  Spanish  nobles,  whose  whole  suite 
were  mounted  on  mules.  But  then  you 
understand,  Madame  Coquenard,  a  mule 
with  feathers  and  bells." 

"  Be  satisfied,"  said  the  procureuse. 

"  Then  there  remains  the  valise,'" 

"  Oh  !  don't  let  that  disturb  you,''  cried 
Madame  Coquenard,  "my  husband  has 
five  or  six  valises,  you  shall  choose  the 
best ;  there  is  one  in  particular,  which  he 
prefers  himself  whenever  he  travels,  large 
enough  to  hold  all  the  world." 

"Your  valise  is  then  empty?"  asked 
Porthos,  with  simplicit}'. 

"Certainly  it  is  empty,"  replied  the 
l^rocureuse,  really  simply,   on   hei-  part. 

"Ah!  but  the  valise  I  want,"  cried 
Porthos,  "is  a  well-filled  one,  my  dear." 

Madame  uttered  fresh  sig-hs.  Moliere 
had  not  written  his  scene  in  L'Avare 
then.  Madame  Coquenard  has  then  the 
pas  of  Harpag-an. 

In  short,  the  rest  of  the  eciuipment  was 
successively  debated  in  the  same  manner: 
and  the  result  of  the  sitting  was.  that 
Madame  Coquenard  should  give  eig-ht 
hundred  livres  in  money,  and  should  fur- 
nish the  horse  and  the  mule,  which  should 
have  the  honoi'  to  carry  Porthos  and 
M()us([ueton  to  glory. 

These  conditions  being-  agrcetl  to.  Poi-- 
thos  took  leave  of  Madame  Coi|nenai-d. 
The  latter  Avished  to  detain  him  by  dart- 
ing certain  tender  glances;  but  Porthos 
urg(Hl  the  eommanils  of  duty,  and  lln' 
pro(-ureuse  was  obliged  to  giv(>  place  to 
the  king. 

Tiie  musketeer  i-el  mned  home  as  huui:!  y 
as  a  hunt(M-. 


CHAPTER   XXXTII. 

SOUBRKTTK   AND    Ml  STRESS. 

In  the  nu'antime,  in  spite  of  the  cries  of 
his  conscien(-e  and  the  wise  eoinisels  of 
Athos,  TVArtagnan  became  hourly  nioi-e 
in  h)ve  with   miladv  ;  thus  he  never  faileil 
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to  pay  his  diurnal  court  to  her,  and  the 
self-satisfied  Gascon  was  convinced  that, 
soon;>r  or  later,  she  could  not  fail  to  re- 
spond to  him. 

One  day  when  he  arrived,  with  his  head 
in  the  air,  and  as  light  at  heart  as  a  man 
who  is  in  expectation  of  a  shower  of  gold, 
he  found  the  souhrette  under  the  gateway 
of  the  hotel :  hut  this  time  the  pretty  Kitty 
was  not  contented  with  touching  him  as 
he  passed  ;  she  took  him  gently  hy  the 
hand. 

'"Good!"  thought  D'Artagnan,  ''she 
is  charged  with  some  message  for  me 
from  her  mistress;  she  is  about  to  ap- 
point some  meeting  which  she  had  not 
courage  to  speak  of."  And  he  looked 
down  at  the  pretty  girl  with  the  most 
triumphant  air  imaginable. 

••  I  wish  to  say  three  words  to  3^ou, 
Monsieur  le  Chevalier,"  stammered  the 
souhrette. 

"  Speak,  my  dear,  speak,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan ;  "  I  am  all  attention." 

*'  Here  ?  That's  impossible;  that  which 
I  have  to  say  is  too  long,  and,  still  more, 
too  secret." 

"  Well,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  If  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  would  follow 
me?  "  said  Kitty,  timidity. 

'•  Where  you  please,  my  pretty  little 
dear." 

**  Come,  then." 

And  Kitty,  who  had  not  let  go  the 
hand  of  D'Artagnan,  led  him  up  a  little 
dark,  winding  staircase  and,  alter  as- 
cending about  fifteen  steps,  opened  a  door. 

"Come  in  here,  Monsieur  le  Chevalier," 
said  she;  "here;  we  shall  bp  alone,  and  can 
talk  safely." 

'•  And  wliose  chamber  is  tills,  my  pret- 
ty-faced friend  ?  " 

''It  is  mine,  Monsieur  le  Chevalier;  it 
communicates  witli  my  mistress's  by  that 
(Inor.  But  you  need  not  fear;  she  will  not 
hear  what  we  say;  she  never  goes  to  bed 
befoiv!  midnight." 

D'Artagnan  cast  a  ghinre  around  him. 
The  lillh'  apai'tnient  was  chai'ming  for 
lis  taste  and  neatn(!ss  ;  but,  in  spite  of 
hi:ii.self,  liis  (\ves  wer-e  directed  to  that 
^\^Mr  wliich  Kitty  said  led  t<»  milady's 
chaiid)ei-. 


Kitty  guessed  what  was  passing  in  the 
mind  of  the  young  man,  and  heaved  a 
deep  sigh. 

"  You  love  my  mistress,  then,  very^ 
dearly,  Monsieur  le  Chevalier?"  said  she. 

'*'0h,  more  than  I  can  say,  Kitty!  I 
am  mad  for  her!  " 

Kitty  breathed  a  second  sigh. 

"Alas  !  monsieur,"  said  she,  "  that  is 
a  great  pity  !  " 

'•'  What  the  devil  do  you  see  so  pitiable 
in  it  ?  "  said  D'Artagnan. 

'•Because,  monsieur,"  replied  Kitty, 
"my  mistress  dees  not  love  3'ou  at  all." 

"  Hein  !  "  said  D'Artagnan,  "can  she 
have  charg'ed  her  to  tell  me  so  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  monsieur  ;  out  of  the  regard 
I  have  for  you,  I  have  taken  upon  mj^self 
to  tell  you  so." 

"  I  am  much  obliged,  my  dear  Kitty, 
but  for  the  intention  only;  for  the  infor- 
mation, you  must  agree,  is  not  likelj^  to 
be  very  pleasant." 

"That  is  to  say,  you  don't  believe  what 
I  have  told  you,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"We  have  always  some  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving such  things,  my  pretty  dear,  were 
it  only  from  self-love." 

"Then  you  don't  believe  me ?  " 

"  Why,  I  confess  that,  unless  you  give 
me  some  proof  of  what  j^ou  advance — " 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  ?  " 

And  Kitty  drew  a  little  note  from  her 
bosom. 

"For  me?"  said  D'Artagnan,  seizing 
the  letter. 

"No;  for  another." 

"  For  another  ?  " "  Yes." 

"His  name!  his  name  !"  cried  D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

"Read  the  address." 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Wardes." 

The  remembrance  of  the  scene  at  St. 
Germain  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of 
the  presumptuous  Gascon ;  as  quick  as 
thought  he  tore  open  the  letter,  in  spite 
of  the  cry  which  Kitty  uttered  on  seeing 
what  lie  was  going  to  do,  or,  rather, 
what  he  was  doing. 

"  Oh,  good  Lord!  Monsieur  le  Cheva- 
lier," said  sh(s  "what  are  you  doing?" 

''  Wlio— I  ?  "  said  D'Artagnan ;  "  noth- 
ing ;  "  and  he  read  : 
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"  You  have  not  answered  my  first  note; 
are  you  indisposed,  or  have  you  forgot 
the  glances  3'^ou  favored  me  with  at  the 
ball  of  Madame  de  Guise  ?  You  have  an 
opportunity,  now,  count ;  do  not  allow  it 
to  escape." 

D'Artagnan  became  very  j)ale  :  he  was 
wounded  in  his  self-love ;  he  thought  that 
it  was  in  his  love. 

"Poor,  dear  Monsieur  D'Artagnan  !  " 
said  Kitty,  in  a  voice  full  of  compassion, 
and  pressing  the  young  man's  hand 
again. 

"You  pity  me,  my  kind  little  creat- 
ure?" said  D'Artagnan. 

"That  I  do,  and  with  all  my  heart ;  for 
I  know  what  it  is  to  be  in  love." 

"You  know  what  it  is  to  be  in  love  ?  " 
said  D'Artagnan,  looking  at  her  for  the 
first  time  with  much  attention. 

"Alas!  3'es." 

"Well,  then,  instead  of  pitying-  me, 
you  would  do  much  better  to  assist  me 
in  revenging  myself   of    youv  mistress.'" 

' '  And  what  sort  of  revenge  would  you 
take  ?  " 

"I  would  triumpli  over  her,  and  sup- 
plant my  rival." 

"  I  will  never  help  you  in  that.  Monsieur 
le  Chevalier,"  said  Kitty,  warmly. 

"Why  not?" 

"  For  two  reasons." 

"  What  are  they  ?  " 

"  The  first  is,  that  my  mistress  will 
never  love  you." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  You  have  offended  her  to  the  very 
heart." 

"  I  ? — in  what  can  I  have  offended  her  ? 
I,  who,  ever  since  I  have  known  her,  have 
lived  at  her  fet^t  like  a  slave  !  Speak,  I 
beg  of  you  ! ' ' 

"  I  will  never  confess  tliat  but  to  the 

man who  should  read  to  the  l)ottom 

of  my  soul  !  " 

D'Artagnan  looked  at  Kilty  for  tlie 
second  time.  The  young  girl  was  of  a 
fi'cslniess  and  beauty  which  many  duch- 
esses w(nd(l  hav(^  i>urclias('(l  willi  1h(Mr 
coronets. 

"Kitty,"  said  he,  '•  I  will  read  to  th<' 
bottom  of  your  soul  whenever  you  like; 


don't  let  that  disturb  you ;  "  and  he  gave 
her  a  kiss,  at  which  the  poor  girl  became 
as  red  as  a  cherry. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Kitty,  "it  is  not  me 
you  love — it  is  my  mistress  3-ou  love  :  you 
told  me  so  only  just  now." 

"And  does  that  hinder  you  from  telling 
me  the  second  reason  ?  " 

"  The  second  reason.  Monsieur  le  Chev- 
alier," replied  Kitty,  emboldened  b}'  the 
kiss  in  the  first  place,  and  still  further  by 
the  expression  of  the  eyes  of  the  young 
man,  "is  —  that  in  love,  everj^  one  for 
herself ! " 

Then  only  D'Artagnan  remembered  the 
languishing  glances  of  Kitty,  her  con- 
stantly meeting  him  in  the  antechamber, 
the  corridor,  or  on  the  staii's,  those  touches 
of  the  hand  every  time  she  did  meet  him, 
and  her  deep  sighs ;  but,  absorbed  by  his 
desire  to  please  the  great  lady,  he  had 
disdained  the  soubrette  :  he  whose  game 
is  the  eagle,  takes  no  heed  of  the  sparrow. 

But  this  time  our  Gascon  saw  at  a  glance 
all  the  advantage  that  might  be  derived 
from  the  love  which  Kitty  had  just  con- 
fessed so  innocently — or  so  boldly  :  the 
interception  of  letters  addressed  to  the 
Count  de  Wardes,  intelligences  on  the 
spot,  entrance  at  all  hours  into  Kitty's 
chamber,  which  was  contiguous  to  her 
mistress's.  The  perfidious  deceiver  was, 
as  may  plainly  be  perceived,  already  sacri- 
ficing in  idea  the  poor  girl  to  obtain  mi- 
lady, whether  she  would  or  not. 

"Well,"  said  he  to  the  young  girl,  "are 
you  willing,  my  dear  Kitty,  that  I  should 
give  you  a  proof  of  that  love  of  which  you 
doubt?" 

"  What  love  ?  "  aske<l  the  girl. 

"  Of  that  which  I  am  ready  to  f.-.l  n.r 
you." 

"  And  what  is  that  proof?  " 

''Are  you  willing  that  1  should  this 
evening  pass  with  you  the  time  Igeneially 
spend  with  your  mistress?" 

"Oh,  yos  !  "  said  Kitty,  clappin.u-  her 
hands,  "very  willing." 

"Well,  then,  conic  hci'e.  my  (h'ar."  said 
D'Artagnan,  establishing  hinis(>ir  in  a 
faufoul,  "  come,  and  let  lue  tell  you  that 
you  are  the  prettiest,  soubrette  I  ever 
saw  I  " 
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And  he  did  tell  her  so  much,  and  so 
well,  that  the  poor  girl,  who  asked  noth- 
ing better  than  to  believe  him,  did  believe 
him.  Nevertheless,  toD'Artag-nan'sg-reat 
astonishment,  the  pretty  Kitty  defended 
herself  with  resolution. 

In  such  conversations  time  passes  very 
rapidly.  Twelve  o'clock  struck,  and  al- 
most at  the  same  time  the  bell  was  rung 
in  milady's  chamber. 

"Good  God!"*  cried  Kitty,  '•there  is 
my  mistress  calling  me  !  Go,  go  direct- 
ly !  '' 

D'Artagnan  rose,  took  his  hat  as  if  it 
had  been  his  intention  to  obey  ;  then, 
opening  quickly  the  door  of  a  large  closet, 
instead  of  that  of  the  staircase,  he  plunged 
into  the  midst  of  robes  and  lady's  dress- 
ing-gowns. 

'•  What  are  you  domg?  "  cried  Kitty. 

D'Artagnan,  who  had  secured  the  key, 
shut  himself  up  in  the  closet  without  any 
reply. 

'•Well,"  cried  milady,  in  a  sharp  voice, 
"  are  you  asleep,  that  you  don't  answer 
when  I  ring?  " 

And  D'Artagnan  heard  the  door  of 
communication  opened  violently. 

'•Here  am  I,  milady!  here  am  I!" 
cried  Kitty,  springing  forward  to  meet 
her  mistress. 

Both  went  into  the  bedroom,  and,  as  the 
door  of  communication  remained  open, 
D'Artagnan  could  hear  milady  for  some 
time  scolding  lier  maid.  She  was  at  length, 
however,  appeased,  and  the  conversation 
turned  uponhim  while  Kitty  was  assisting 
her  mislress  to  undress. 

"  Well,"  said  milady,  "  I  have  not  seen 
OHi-  Gascon  this  evening," 

"Wlijit,  milady!  has  he  not  been?" 
.said  Kitty,  *'Can  lie  be  iiicoiistant  be- 
fore being  liai)py  ?  " 

**0h,  no;  he  must  liiivc  \ ii  prevented 

by  M.  de  Treville  or  M.  Desessiirts.  I 
und«'rs1ari(l  my  gimie.  Killy  :  T  have  him 
8afo  ! "  " 

"  Wli;it  will  y«ni  do  willi  Iiiiu.  iii.kI- 
anie  ?  "' 

"What  will  1  «lo  with  liiiu  ?  Oh,  Kit- 
ty, there  is  sonietliing  between  tiint  man 
:ni(i  nie  th;it  he  is  (|nite  ignonnit  of:  lie 
w;is  vei'\'  ne;ii'  iii;iking   me   lose  my  credit 


with  his  eminence.    01 1,  I  will  be  revenged 
for  that  :  " 

"I  thought  madame  loved  him?" 
'•  I  love  him  ?  I  detest  him !  A  simple 
fool,  who  held  the  life  of  Lord  de  Winter 
in  his  hands  and  did  not  kill  him,  by 
which  I  missed  three  hundred  thousand 
livres  a  year  !  " 

''That's  true,"  said  Kitty;  '■  your  son 
was  the  onl}'  heir  of  his  uncle,  and  until 
his  coming  of  age  you  would  have  had 
the  enjoyment  of  his  fortune." 

D'Artagnan  shuddered  to  his  very  mar- 
row at  hearing  this  apparently  sweet 
creature  reproach  him  with  that  sharp 
voice,  which  she  took  such  pains  to  con- 
ceal in  conversation,  for  not  having  killed 
a  man  Avhom  he  had  seen  load  her  with 
kindnesses. 

"For  all  this,"  continued  milady,  "I 
should  long  ago  have  revenged  myself  on 
him,  if,  and  I  don't  know  why,  the  car- 
dinal had  not  requested  me  to  conciliate 
him." 

"Oh,  5^es  ;  but  madame  has  not  favored 
the  little  Avoman  he  was  so  fond  of  ?  " 

"  What !  the  mercer's  wife  of  the  Rue 
des  Fossoyeurs  ?  Has  he  not  already  for- 
gotten she  ever%xisted  ?  Fine  vengeance 
that,  ma  foil " 

A  cold  sweat  broke  from  D'Artagnan's 
brow.  Why,  this  woman  was  a  monster  ! 
He  resumed  his  listening,  but  unfortu- 
nateh^  the  toilet  Avas  ended, 

"That  will  do,"  said  milady;  "go  into 
your  ow'n  room,  and  to-morrow  endeavor 
again  to  obtain  me  an  answer  to  the  let- 
ter I  gave  3^ou." 

"For  M.  de  Wardes?"  said  Kitty. 
"To  be  sure;  for  M,  de  Wardes," 
"  Now,  there  is  one,"  said  Kitty,  "  who 
appears  to  me  to  be  quite  a  difffn^ent  sort 
of  man  to  that  poor  M,  d'Artagnan." 

"Go  to  bed,  mademoiselle,"  said  mi- 
lady; "I  don't  like  comments." 

D'Artagnan  heard  the  door  close,  then 
the  noise  of  two  bolts  by  which  milady 
fastened  herself  in ;  on  her  side,  but  as 
softly  as  possible,  Kitty  turned  the  key 
of  the  lock,  and  then  D'Artagnan  openinl 
the  closet-door.  "  Oh  good  Lord  !  "  .said 
Kitty,  in  a  low  voice,  **  what  is  the 
m;i1ter  witli    vou  ?     Hoav  pale  von  are  !  " 
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'■  The  abominable  creature  I  "  murmured 
D'Artag'nan. 

•'  Silence,  silence  !  begone  !  "  said  Kitty; 
'•  there  is  nothing-  but  a  wainscot  between 
my  chamber  and  milady's;  every  word 
that  is  uttered  in  one  can  be  heard  in  the 
other.'"' 

''That's  exactly  the  reason  I  won't 
g-o,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  What !  "  said  Kitty,  blushing-. 

'•Or,  at  least,  I  will  go — later;"  and 
he  put  his  arm  round  her  waist. 

D'Artagnan's  love  for  Kitty  was  little 
more  than  an  idea  of  vengeance  upon 
milady.  With  a  little  more  heart,  he 
mig-ht  have  been  contented  with  this  new 
conquest ;  but  the  principal  features  of  his 
character  were  ambition  and  pride.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed,  in  his  justi- 
fication, that  the  first  use  he  made  of  the 
influence  he  had  obtained  over  Kitty  was, 
to  endeavor  to  find  out  what  had  become 
of  Madame  Bonacieux ;  but  the  poor  girl 
swore  upon  tlie  crucifix  to  D'Artag-nan, 
that  she  was  entirely  ig-norant  on  that 
head,  her  mistress  never  admitting-  her 
into  half  her  secrets,  only  she  believed 
she  was  able  to  say  she  was  not  dead. 

As  to  the  cause  which  was  near  making- 
milady  lose  the  confidence  of  the  cardinal, 
Kitty  knew  nothing'  about  it ;  but  this  time 
D'Artagnan  was  better  informed  than  she 
was  :  as  he  had  seen  milady  on  board  a 
vessel  at  the  moment  he  was  leaving-  En- 
gland, he  suspected  that  it  was,  almost 
without  a  doubt,  on  account  of  the  dia- 
mond studs. 

But  what  was  clearest  in  all  this  was, 
that  the  true  hatred,  the  profound  hatred, 
the  inveterate  hatred  of  milady,  was  in- 
creased by  his  not  having  killed  her 
brother-in-law. 

D'Ai-tagnan  came  the  next  day  to 
milad3''s,  and  finding  her  in  a  very  ill- 
humor,  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  having 
no  answer  from  M.  de  Wardes  that  pro- 
voked her  thus.  Kitty  came  in,  but 
milady  was  very  cross  with  her.  The 
poor  g-irl  ventured  a  glance  at  D'Artag- 
nan, which  said — Soo  how  I  suffer  on  your 
account  I 

Toward  the  end  of  tlie  excning,  liow- 
ever,  the  beautiful  lioness  became  milder, 


she  smilingly  listened  to  the  soft  speeches 
of  D'Artagnan,  and  even  gave  him  her 
hand  to  kiss. 

D'Artagnan,  at  parting,  scarcely  knew 
what  to  think  ;  but  as  he  was  a  youth  not 
easily  imiDosed  upon,  while  continuing  to 
pay  his  court  to  milady,  he  determined 
to  carry  out  the  little  plan  he  had  framed 
in  his  mind. 

He  found  Kitty  at  the  gate,  and,  as  on 
the  preceding  evening,  went  up  to  her 
chamber.  Kitty  had  been  accused  of 
negligence,  and  consequently  severely 
scolded.  Milady  could  not  at  all  com- 
prehend the  silence  of  the  Count  de 
Wardes,  and  she  ordered  Kitt}^  to  come 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  take  a 
third  letter. 

D'Artagnan  made  Kitty  promise  to 
bring  him  that  letter  on  the  following 
morning ;  the  poor  girl  promised  all  her 
lover  desired  :  she  was  mad. 

Things  passed  as  they  had  done  the 
night  before  :  D'Artagnan  concealed  him- 
self in  his  closet,  milady  called,  undressed, 
sent  away  Kitty,  and  shut  the  door.  As 
before,  likewise,  D'Artagnan  returned 
home  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

At  eleven  o'clock  Kitty  came  to  him  : 
she  held  in  her  hand  a  fresh  billet  from 
milady.  This  time  the  poor  girl  did  not 
even  hesitate  at  giving  up  the  note  to 
D'Artagnan  ;  she  belonged,  body  and  soul, 
to  her  handsome  soldier. 

D'Artagnan  opened  the  letter  and  read 
as  folloAvs : 

"  This  is  the  third  tinu>  I  have  written 
to  you  to  tell  you  that  I  love  you.  Beware 
that  I  do  not  write  to  3'ou  a  fourth  time, 
to  tell  you  that  I  detest  you. 

"If  you  repent  of  the  manner  in  whiili 
you  have  acted  toward  me,  the  young 
girl  who  brings  you  this  will  tell  you  how 
a  man  of  s|Mril   may  obtain  liis  |iar(ioii." 

D'Artagnan  I'olored  and  g!-ew  j)ale  sev- 
eral times  while  I'eading  this  billet. 

"Oh!  you  love  her  still."  said  Kitty, 
who  had  not  taken  he»'  ev<'s  off  the  yoinig 
man's  countenance  for  an  instant . 

"No.  Kitty,  y(Mi  are  mistaken:  1  do 
not  lov(>  her:  but  T  will  i-evtMige  myself 
for  her  contempt  of  me." 
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''Oh!  yes,  I  know  what  sort  of  ven- 
geance I  3'ou  told  me  that  I  " 

"  Of  what  consequence  can  it  be  to  you, 
Kitty ;  you  know  it  is  you  alone  I  love." 
"  How  can  I  be  sure  of  that  ?  " 
"By  the  scorn  I  will  throw  upon  her." 
D'Artagnan  took  a  pen  and  wrote  : 

"  Madame — Until  the  present  moment, 
I  could  not  believe  that  it  was  to  me  your 
two  first  letters  were  addressed,  so  un- 
worthy did  I  feel  myself  of  such  an  honor : 
besides,  I  was  so  seriously  indisposed,  that 
I  could  not,  in  any  case,  have  replied  to 
them. 

"  But  now  I  am  forced  to  believe  in  the 
excess  of  your  kindness,  since  not  onlj^ 
your  letter,  but  3'our  servant,  assures  me 
that  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  beloved 
by  you. 

"  She  has  no  occasion  to  teach  me  the 
way  in  which  a  man  of  spirit  may  obtain 
his  pardon  :  I  will  come  and  ask  mine  at 
eleven  o'clock  this  evening. 

"To  delay  it  a  single  day  would  be,  in 
my  eyes,  now,  to  commit  a  fresh  offense — 
He  whom  you  have  rendered  the  happiest 
of  men,  Comte  de  Wardes." 

This  note  was  in  the  first  place  a  for- 
gery ;  it  was  likewise  an  indelicacy ;  it 
was  even,  according  to  our  present  man- 
ners, something  like  an  infamous  action  ; 
but  at  that  period,  people  were  not  so 
scrupulous.  Besides,  D'Artagnan,  from 
her  own  admission,  knew  milady  to  be 
treacherous  in  matters  of  more  impor- 
tance, and  could  entertain  no  respect  for 
her.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  want 
(if  respect,  he  felt  an  uncontrollable  pas- 
sion for  this  woman  boiling  in  his  veins. 
Passion  driuik  ^^ith  contempt ;  but  passion 
or  thirst,  as  the  reader  pleases. 

D'Artagnan's  plan  was  very  simple; 
by  Kitty's  chaiiib(;r  Ik;  gained  that  of  his 
mistress  ;  lie  would  take  advantage  of  the 
first  moment  of  surprise,  shame  and  ter- 
roi";  lie  might  fail,  but  something  must 
lif  left  to  chance.  In  ciglit  days  the  cam- 
paign was  I0  open,  and  he  would  be 
conipt'lled  to  leave  Paris:  D'Artagnan 
had  no  time  for  a  prolonged  love  siege. 

"There,"  said  the  young  man,  lianding 
Kil1y   1li<'   letter,  seal<'i!    nud    addressed. 


"  give  that  to  milady  ;  it  is  the  Count  de 
Wardes'  reply." 

Poor  Kitty  became  as  pale  as  death ; 
she  suspected  what  the  letter  contained. 

"Listen,  mj'  dear  girl,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  "  3^ou  cannot  but  perceive  that 
all  this  must  end,  some  way  or  other ; 
milady  may  discover  that  you  gave  the 
first  billet  to  my  lackey  instead  of  to  De 
Wardes' ;  that  it  is  I  who  have  opened 
the  others  which  ought  to  have  been 
opened  by  him ;  milady  will  then  turn 
you  out  of  doors,  and  you  know  she  is 
not  the  woman  to  let  her  vengeance  stop 
there." 

"Alas!"  said  Kitt3',  "for  whom  have 
I  exposed  myself  to  all  that?" 

"  For  me,  I  well  know,  my  sweet  girl," 
said  D'Artagnan.     "But  I  am  grateful." 

"  But  what  does  this  note  contain  ?  " 

"Milady will  tell  you." 

"Ah  !  you  do  not  love  me,"  cried  Kitty, 
*'and  I  am  very  wretched  !  " 

In  spite  of  the  caresses  with  which 
D'Artagnan  endeavored  to  console  her, 
Kitty  wept  for  some  time  before  she  could 
be  persuaded  to  give  her  mistress  the 
note ;  but  she  j'ielded  at  last. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

IN   WHICH   THE   EQUIPMENT  OF  ARAMIS 
AND   PORTHOS   IS   TREATED   OF. 

Since  the  four  friends  had  been  in 
search  of  their  equipments,  there  had 
been  no  fixed  meeting'.  They  dined  with- 
out each  other,  wherever  they  might  hap- 
pen to  be,  or  rather,  where  they  could  find 
a  dinner.  Duty,  likewise,  on  its  part, 
took  up  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
precious  time  which  was  gliding  away  so 
rapidlj^.  Only  they  had  agreed  to  meet 
once  a  week,  about  one  o'clock,  at  the 
residence  of  Athos,  seeing  that  he,  in 
agreement  with  the  vow  he  had  formed, 
did  not  pass  over  the  threshold  of  his 
door. 

Tliis  was  the  same  day  as  that  on  which 
Kitty  went  to  D'Artagnan. 

Soon  as  Kitty  left  him,  D'Artagnan 
directed  his  steps  toward  the  Rue  Ferou. 

H(i  found  Athos  and  Ai-amis  philos- 
ophizing. Aramis  had  some  slight  in- 
clination to  resume  the  cassock.     Athos, 
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according-  to  his  system,  neither  encour- 
ag"ed  nor  dissuaded  him.  Athos  was  an 
advocate  that  every  one  should  be  left 
to  his  own  free  will.  He  never  g-ave 
advice  hut  when  it  was  asked ;  and  even 
then  he  required  to  he  asked  twice. 

''People  in  g-eneral/'  he  said,  "only 
asked  advice  not  to  follow  it ;  or,  if  they 
did  follow  it,  it  was  for  the  sake  of  hav- 
ing- some  one  to  blame  for  having*  given 
it." 

Porthos  arrived  a  minute  after  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  and  the  four  friends  were  all 
assembled. 

The  four  countenances  expressed  four 
different  feelings  :  that  of  Porthos,  tran- 
quillity ;  that  of  D'Artagnan,  hope  ;  that 
of  Aramis,  uneasiness ;  that  of  Athos, 
carelessness. 

At  the  end  of  a  moment's  conversation, 
in  which  Porthos  hinted  that  a  lad^^  of 
elevated  rank  had  condescended  to  relieve 
him  from  his  embarrassment,  Mousqueton 
entered.  He  came  to  request  his  master 
to  come  home  instantly ;  his  presence  was 
very  urgent. 

"  Is  it  my  equipment  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  no,"  replied  Mousqueton. 

"Well,  but  can't  you  speak?" 

"  Come  home,  monsieur  !  '* 

Porthos  rose,  saluted  his  friends,  and 
followed  Mousqueton. 

An  instant  later,  Bazin  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  door. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me,  my 
friend  ?  "  said  Aramis,  with  that  mildness 
of  lang'uag'e  which  was  observable  in  liim 
every  time  that  his  ideas  were  directed 
toward  the  church. 

"A  man  wishes  to  see  monsieur  at 
home,"  replied  Bazin. 

"  A  man  !  what  man  ?  " 

"A  mendicant." 

"  Give  him  alms,  Bazin,  and  bid  him 
pray  for  a  poor  sinner." 

"  But  this  mendicant  insists  upon  speak- 
ing- to  you,  and  pretends  tliat  you  will  be 
very  g-lad  to  see  him." 

"  Has  he  sent  no  particular  messag-e 
for  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  M.  Aramis  hesitates  to  come," 
he  said,  "tell  him  I  am  from  Tours." 

"  From  Tours  !  "  cried  Aramis,  "a  tlioii- 


sand  pardons,  gentlemen,  but  no  doubt 
this  man  bring-s  me  the  news  I  expected." 

And  rising,  he  went  off  at  a  quick  pace. 

There  then  only  remained  Athos  and 
D'Artagnan. 

"  I  believe  these  fellows  have  managed 
their  business.  What  do  you  think,  D'Ar- 
tagnan ?  "  said  Athos. 

"I  know  that  Porthos  was  in  a  fair 
way,"  replied  D'Artag-nan ;  "and  as  to 
Aramis,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  never 
been  uneasy  on  his  account ;  but  you,  my 
dear  Athos,  you,  who  so  generously  dis- 
tributed the  Englishman's  pistoles,  which 
were  youv  leg-itimate  property-,  what  do 
you  mean  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  am  satisfied  with  having  killed  that 
man,  my  g-ood  lad,  seeing-  that  it  is  blessed 
bread  to  kill  an  Englishman ;  but  if  I  had 
pocketed  his  pistoles,  they  would  have 
weig'hed  me  down  like  a  remorse." 

"Athos  !  Athos  I  3'ou  have  truly  incon- 
ceivable ideas  !  " 

"  Well,  leave  that !— What  do  you  think 
of  M.  de  Treville's  telling  me,  when  he  did 
me  the  honor  to  call  upon  me  yesterday, 
that  you  associated  with  the  suspected 
Engiish,  whom  the  cardinal  protects  ?  " 

"  That  is  to  say,  I  visit  an  English- 
woman ;  the  one  I  named  to  you." 

"  Oh  !  aye  !  the  fair  woman,  on  whose 
account  I  g-ave  you  advice,  which,  nat- 
urally, 3^ou  took  care  not  to  adopt." 

"  I  g-ave  you  my  reasons." 

' '  Yes ;  you  look  to  the  connection  for 
your  equipment,  I  think  3"0u  said." 

"  Not  at  all  !  I  have  acquired  a  certain 
knowledg-e  that  that  woman  was  con- 
cerned in  the  carrying-  ott"  of  Madame 
Bonacieux." 

"  Yes,  I  understand  now ;  to  tind  one 
woman  you  make  love  to  another :  it  is 
the  long'est  road,  but  certainly'  the  most 
amusing-." 

D'Artag-nan  was  on  the  point  of  telling- 
Athos  all ;  but  one  consideration  rest  rained 
him.  Athos  was  a  genthMuan,  and  was 
punctilious  in  all  that  concerned  honor, 
and  there  were  in  all  the  plans  which  our 
lover  had  devised  with  ri'gai'd  to  milady, 
he  was  sure,  (-(M-tain  things  that  would 
not  obtain  his  approl)ation  ;  lu>  was  there- 
I  fore  silent,  and  as  Athos   was  the   least 
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curious  of  any  man  on  earth,  D'Artag-- 
nan's  confidence  stopped  there. 

We  will  therefore  leave  the  two  friends, 
who  had  nothing-  important  to  communi- 
cate to  each  other,  to  follow  Aramis. 

Upon  being:  informed  that  the  person 
who  wanted  to  speak  to  him  came  from 
Tours,  we  haA'e  seen  with  w^hat  rapidity 
the  young-  man  followed,  or  rather  went 
before  Bazin ;  he  ran  without  stopping- 
from  the  Rue  Ferou  to  Rue  de  Vaug-irard. 

On  entering-,  he  found  a  man  of  short 
stature  and  intellig-ent  eyes,  but  covered 
with  rags. 

"Did  you  ask  for  me?  "  said  the  mus- 
keteer. 

"I  wish  to  speak  with  Monsieur  Ara- 
mis :  is  that  your  name,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  Yes :  you  have  broug-ht  me  some- 
thing-?" 

"Yes,  if  3'ou  can  show  me  a  certain  em- 
broidered handkerchief  ? " 

"Here  it  is,"  said  Aramis,  taking-  a 
small  key  from  his  breast,  and  opening- 
a  little  ebony  box  inlaid  with  mother  of 
pearl;  "here  it  is,  look  !  " 

'•  That  is  right,"  replied  the  mendicant ; 
"dismiss  your  lackey." 

In  fact,  Bazin,  curious  to  know  what 
the  mendicant  could  want  with  his  mas- 
t(;r,  kept  pace  with  him  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  arrived  almost  at  the  same 
time  he  did  ;  but  this  quickness  w^as  not  of 
much  use  to  him ;  at  the  hint  from  the 
uKMidicant,  his  master  made  him  a  sig-n 
to  retire,  and  he  was  oblig-od  to  obey. 

Bazin  Ix'ing  g-ouc.  the  mendicant  cast  a 
rapid  ghince  around  him,  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  nobody  could  either  see  or  hear 
him,  and  opening-  his  rag-g-ed  vest,  badly 
hrhl  t()getl)(!i-  by  a  l(!ath(!r  strap,  he  beg-an 
to  unscw  the  upper  part  of  his  doublet, 
from  wliicli  lie  drew  a  letter. 

Aramis  utt(!red  a  cry  of  joy  at  thesig-ht 
of  the  seal,  kissed  llic  superscription  with 
an  ahnost  i-ehg-ious  respect,  and  opened 
the  <'|)istle,  whidi  contained  wliat  follows  : 

•-  Mv  KiaKNi)  It  is  Ihc  will  of  fale  that 
wr  should  he  still  for  somi;  tim(;  sepa- 
raU'd  :  hiil  the  dcliglilful  days  of  youth 
arc  not  lost  V)eyon(l  return.  Perfoj'ui  your 
diity  in  (aiiip;    I  will   do  niiiie  elsewhere. 


Accept  that  which  the  bearer  bring's  you  : 
make  the  campaig-n  like  a  handsome  true 
g-entleman,  and  think  of  me,  who  tenderly 
kiss  your  dear  black  eyes  ! 

''Adieu  I   or  rather,  au  revoir!'^ 

The  mendicant  continued  to  unsew  his 
g-arments  ;  and  drew  from  amid  his  rag-s 
a  hundred  and  fifty  Spanish  double  pis- 
toles, which  he  laid  down  on  the  table  ; 
then  he  opened  the  door,  bowed,  and  Avent 
out  before  the  young-  man,  stupefied  by 
his  letter,  had  ventured  to  address  a  word 
to  him. 

Aramis  then  re-perused  the  letter,  and 
perceived  there  was  a  postscript. 

'•  P.  S. — You  may  behave  politely  to 
the  bearer,  who  is  a  count  and  a  g-randee 
of  Spain." 

"  Grolden  dreams!"  cried  Aramis.  ''Oh, 
beautiful  life  !  yes,  we  are  young-,  yes, 
we  shall  yet  have  happy  days  !  Oh  !  my 
love,  my  blood,  my  life  !  all,  all,  all,  all 
are  thine,  my  adored  mistress  !  " 

And  he  kissed  the  letter  with  passion, 
without  even  vouchsafing-  a  look  at  the 
g-old  which  sparkled  on  the  table. 

Bazin  scratched  at  the  door,  and  as 
Aramis  had  no  longer  any  reason  to  ex- 
clude him,  he  bade  him  come  in. 

Bazin  was  stupefied  at  the  sig-ht  of  the 
g-old,  and  forgot  that  he  came  to  announce 
D'Artagnan,  who,  curious  to  know  who 
the  mendicant  could  be,  came  to  Aramis's 
residence  on  leaving  that  of  Athos. 

Now,  as  D'Artagnan  used  no  ceremony 
with  Aramis,  seeing  that  Bazin  forgot  to 
announce  him,  he  announced  himself. 

"  The  devil !  my  dear  Aramis,"  said 
D'Artagnan,  "  if  these  are  the  prunes 
that  are  sent  to  you  from  Tours,  I  beg 
you  will  make  my  compliments  to  the 
gardener  who  gathers  them." 

"You  are  mistaken,  friend  D'Artag- 
nan," said  Aramis,  always  on  his  guard, 
"  1  his  is  from  my  bookseller,  who  has  just 
sent  nu;  the  pr-ic(^  of  that  ))oem  in  one- 
syllable  vej"se  which  I  began  3'onder." 

"Ah  I  indeed,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
"  well,  your  bookseller  is  very  generous, 
that's  all  I  can  say.'' 

"  liow,    monsieur?"    cried     Bazin,    "'a 
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poem  sell  so  dear  as  that!  it  is  incredible'. 
You  can  write  as  much  as  you  like,  you 
may  become  equal  to  M.  Voiture  and  M. 
Benserade.  I  like  that.  A  poet  is  as 
good  as  an  abbe.  Ah,  Monsieur  Aramis! 
become  a  poet,  I  beg-  of  you." 

"Bazin,  my  friend,"  said  Aramis,  -^  I 
believe  you  are  interfering-  with  my  con- 
versation." 

Bazin  perceived  he  was  wrong  ;  he 
bowed  and  went  out. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  D'Artagiian  with  a  smile, 
"  you  sell  your  productions  at  their 
weight  in  gold ;  you  are  very  fortunate, 
my  friend,  but  take  care,  or  else  you  will 
lose  that  letter  which  is  peeping  out  from 
your  doublet,  and  which  comes,  no  doubt, 
ifrom  your  bookseller  likewise." 

Aramis  blushed  to  the  eyes,  crammed 
in  the  letter  and  rebuttoned  his  doublet. 

'-My  dear  D'Artagnau,"  said  he,  ''if 
you  please,  we  will  join  our  friends  ;  as  I 
am  rich,  we  will  to-day  begin  to  dine  to- 
gether again,  expecting  that  you  will  be 
rich  in  your  turn." 

"  Ma  foi :"  said  D' Artagnan,  with  great 
pleasure.  "  It  is  long  since  we  have  had 
a  good  dinner  together :  and  I,  for  my 
part,  have  a  somewhat  hazardous  expe- 
dition for  this  evening,  and  shall  not  be 
sorry,  I  confess,  to  fortify  myself  with  a 
few  glasses  of  good  old  Burgundy." 

'•  Agreed,  as  to  the  old  Burgundy  ;  I 
have  no  objection  to  that,"  said  Aramis. 
from  whom  the  letter  and  the  gold  had 
removed,  as  by  magic,  his   ideas  of   iv- 

treat. 

And  having  put  two  or  three  double 
pistoles  into  his  pocket  to  answer  the  calls 
of  the  moment,  he  placed  the  others  in  the 
ebony  l)ox,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  in 
which  was  the  famous  handkerchief,  which 
served  him  as  a  talisman. 

The  two  friends  repainul  lo  Athos's 
dwelling;  and  he,  faithful  lo  his  vow  of 
not  going  out,  look  upon  liim  lo  order 
dinner  to  l)e  brouglit  lo  Iheui  ;  as  he  was 
perfecliy  acquainted  wilh  Ihe  details  of 
gastronomy,  D' Artagnan  and  Aramis 
made  nodimcully  in  ahanih.ning  this  im- 
portant care  lo  him. 

They  went  to  lind  Port  hos.  and  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  Bac  n.et  Mous(|ueton. 


who,  with  a  most  pitiable  air,  was  driving 
before  him  a  mule  and  a  horse. 

D' Artagnan  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise, 
which  was  not  quite  free  from  joy. 

'•There's  my  yellow  horse.  Aramis," 
cried  he  ;  '•'  look  at  that  horse  1" 

••  Oh.  the  frightful  brute  1  "  said  Ara- 
mis. 

"Well,"    replied    D' Artagnan,   ^^  upon 
that   very   horse   I   came   to   Paris.'' 

'-'  What,     does     monsieur    know     this 
horse?"  said  Mousqueton. 

'•It  is  a  singular  color,"  said  Aramis: 
"  I  never  saw  one  with  such  a  hide  in  my 

life." 

'•  I  can  well  believe  you  did  not."  replied 
D' Artagnan,  "  and  that  was  how  I  got 
three  crowns  for  him  ;  it  must  have  been 
for  his  hide,  for,  certes,  the  carcase  is  not 
worth  eighteen  livres.  But  how  did  this 
horse  come  into  your  hands,  Mousque- 
ton?" 

•'  Pray,"  said  the  lackey,  "say  nothing 

about  it,  monsieur ;  it  is  a  frightful  trick 

played  us  by  the  husband  of  our  duchess  I" 

• '  How  has  it  come  about,  Mousqueton  ?" 

''Why,  we  are  looked  upon  with  a  rather 

favorable  eye  by  a  lady  of  quality,  the 

Duchess  of  ;  but,  your  pardon  :    m>- 

master  has  commanded  me  to  be  discreet : 
she  had  forced  us  to  accept,  as  a  little 
keepsake,  a  magnificent  Spanish  genet 
and  an  Andalusian  mule,  Avhich  were 
beautiful  to  look  upon  ;  the  husband  heard 
of  the  affair :  on  their  way  he  seized  th.' 
two  magnificent  beasts  which  were  being 
sent  to  us,  and  substituted  these  horrible 
animals  in  their  places.'' 

'•Which  you  are  taking  back  to  him.  1 
suppose  ?  "  said  D'Artagnau. 

"  Exactly  so,  monsieur  1 "  replied  ^lous- 
,picton  :  "you  n\ay  well  believe  that  we 
will  not  accept  such  steeds  as  these  in  ex- 
change for  tlK^s.' which  had  been  promised 

to  us." 

••Xo,  pai'dicu  :  thougli  1  shouhl  hUe  to 
liave  seen  Porthos  u|)(m  my  y(>llo\v  hoi-se  : 
that  would  give  me  an  idea  of  how  1 
looked  on  n.y  arrival  uU>aris.  lh.1  don  t 
Wi  us  Inndcr  you.  Mous(pieton  :  go,  and 
prrform  your  master's  orders.      Is  heat 

home?" 

.•Y,>s.     mou.M.Mii-."'     Naid      MouM|Ueton, 
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''but  in  a  very  ill  humor.  Go  on!" 
and  he  continued  his  way  toward  the 
Quai  des  Grands  Augustins,  while  the 
two  friends  went  to  ring-  at  the  bell  of 
the  unfortunate  Porthos.  He,  having- 
seen  them  crossing  the  yard,  took  care 
not  to  answer  ;  and  they  rang  in  vain. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mousqueton  continued 
on  his  way,  and  crossing  the  Pont  Neaf , 
still  drivang  the  two  sorry  animals  before 
him,  he  reached  the  Rue  aux  Ours.  When 
arrived  there,  he  fastened,  according  to 
the  orders  of  his  master,  both  the  horse 
and  mule  to  the  knocker  of  the  procu- 
reur's  door;  then,  without  taking  any 
heed  of  their  future  fate,  he  returned  to 
Porthos,  and  told  him  that  his  commis- 
sion was  completed. 

In  a  short  time  the  two  unfortunate 
beasts,  who  had  not  eaten  an^ything  since 
the  morning,  made  such  a  noise  with  the 
knocker  that  the  procureur  ordered  his 
boy-clerk  to  go  and  inquire  in  the  neigh- 
borhood to  Avhom  this  horse  and  mule 
belonged. 

Madame  Coquenard  recognized  her 
present,  and  could  not  at  first  compre- 
hend this  restitution ;  but  the  visit  of 
Porthos  soon  enlightened  her.  The  anger 
wliich  fired  the  eyes  of  the  musketeer, 
in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  suppress  it,  ter- 
rified his  sensitive  lover.  In  fact,  Mous- 
(lueton  liad  not  concealed  from  liis  mas- 
ter that  he  had  met  D'Artagnan  and 
Ararais,  and  that  D'Artagnan,  in  the 
,>-ellow  horse,  had  recognized  the  Bear- 
nais  pony  upon  which  he  had  come  to 
Pai-is,  and  wliich  he  had  sold  for  three 
crowns. 

Porthos  went  away  after  having  ap- 
pointed a  meeting  with  the  procureuse 
in  the  cloisters  of  St.  Magloire.  The 
|)rocureur,  seeing  he  was  going,  invited 
iiiin  to  dinner;  an  invitation  which  th(! 
MiiisU'ctecr  )-efused  with  an  air  of  majesty. 

Madani(3  Cociuenard  repaired  trembling 
to  the  cloisters  of  .St.  Magloire,  for  she 
guessed  t  Im' reproach(\s  that  awaited  her 
lliere;  hut  she  was  fascinated  hy  llic 
lofty  airs  of  Porthos. 

Ail  that  which  a  man,  wounded  in  his 
self-love,  could  h^t  fall  in  the  shape  of 
imprecations    and    reproaches    upon   the 


head  of  a  woman,  Porthos  let  fall  upon 
the  bowed  head  of  his  procureuse. 

"Alas!  "'said  she,  "  I  did  all  for  tlic 
best.  One  of  our  clients  is  a  horsedealer ; 
he  owes  money  to  the  office,  and  was 
backward  in  his  pay.  I  took  the  mule 
and  the  horse  for  what  he  owed  us ;  he 
assured  me  that  they  were  two  noble 
steeds." 

"Well,  madame,"  said  Porthos,  "if  he 
owed  you  more  than  five  crowns,  your 
horsedealer  is  a  thief." 

"  There  is  no  harm  in  endeavoring  to 
buy  things  cheap.  Monsieur  Porthos," 
said  the  procureuse,  seeking  to  excuse 
herself. 

"  No,  madame,  but  they  who  so  ear- 
nestl}"  try  to  buy  things  cheap,  ought  to 
permit  others  to  seek  more  generous 
friends." 

And  Porthos,  turning  on  his  heel,  made 
a  step  to  retire. 

' '  Monsieur  Porthos  !  Monsieur  Por- 
thos ! "  cried  the  procureuse,  ''  I  have 
have  been  wrong,  I  confess  it,  I  ought 
not  to  have  driven  a  bargain  when  the 
matter  was  so  equip  a  cavalier  like  you." 

Porthos,  without  reply,  retreated  a  sec- 
ond step. 

The  procureuse  fancied  she  saw  him  in 
a  brilliant  cloud,  all  surrounded  b}^  duch- 
esses and  marquises,  who  cast  bags  of 
money  at  his  feet. 

"  Stop  !  in  the  name  of  heaven  !  Mon- 
sieur Porthos,"  cried  she  ;  "  stop,  and  let 
us  talk." 

"  Talking  with  you  brings  me  misfort- 
une," said  Porthos. 

"  But,  tell  me,  what  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  for  that  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  as  if  I  asked  you  for  some- 
thing." 

The  procureuse  hung  herself  upon  the 
arm  of  Porthos,  and  in  the  violence  of  her 
grief,  she  cried  out : 

"  Monsieur  Porthos,  I  am  ignorant  of 
all  sucli  matters.  How  should  I  know 
what  a  hoi'se  is?  How  should  I  know 
what  horse-furniture  is  ?  " 

"You  should  have  left  it  to  me,  then, 
madame,  who  do  know  what  they  are; 
but  you  would  be  parsimonious,  and,  con- 
se(juently,  lend  at  usury." 
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"  I  have  done  wrong-,  Monsieur  Porthos, 
but  I  will  repair  that  wrong,  upon  my 
word  of  honor  I  will." 

''And  how  will  you  do  that?"  asked 
the  musketeer. 

"  Listen  to  me.  This  evening  M.  Co- 
quenard  is  going  to  the  house  of  M.  le 
Due  de  Chaulnes,  who  has  sent  for  him. 
It  is  upon  a  consultation,  which  will  last 
three  hours  at  least ;  come,  we  shall  be 
alone,  and  can  make  up  our  accounts." 

"  Ah  !  now  that  is  speaking  to  the  pur- 
pose, my  dear! " 

"  You  pardon  me,  then?  " 
"  We  shall  see,'  '  said  Porthos,  majesti- 
calh'. 

And  they  separated,  both  saying  :  "  Till 
this  evening." 

"The  deA'il!"  thought  Porthos,  as  he 
walked  away,  'Mt  appears  I  am  getting 
nearer  to  Monsieur  Coquenard's  strong 
box  at  last." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

A  GASCON   A  MATCH  FOR  CUPID. 

On  the  morning  following  the  evening 
so  fondly  anticipated  by  both  Porthos  and 
D'Artagnan,  Athos  sat  chewing  the  cud 
of  recollections,  in  which  the  bitter  some- 
what predominated  over  the  sweet,  when 
his  meditations  were  pleasingly  interrupt- 
ed by  the  appearance  af  D'Artagnan.  We 
say  pleasingly,  for  two  reasons  :  first,  that 
Athos  took  particular  pleasure  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  frank,  shrewd  Gascon  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  tliough  the  circumstances 
of  his  early  life  had  cast  a  tinge  of  melan- 
choly over  his  tone  of  mind,  and  altered 
his  habits  of  existence,  there  was  still  a 
spirit  of  comparative  youth  and  natural 
buoyancy  of  temperament,  which   made 
hhn  hail,  as  a  relief,  the  society  of  a  man 
he  esteemed  so  greatly  as  he  did  D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

As  to  the  Gascon,  \\o  was  in  exuberant 
spirits,  but  spirits  which,  to  the  cool, 
observant  eye  of  Athos,  seemed  rather 
feverish  than  natural ;  his  eye  sparkled, 
his  tongue  was  voluble,  his  laugh  was 
loud,  but  there  was  occasionally  a  nei-- 
vous  twitching  of  tlie  nuisclcs  of  the 
mouth,  :ind,  altogetliei-,  an  uneasiness 
which  denoted  that  his  spirits  resembled 


rather  the  excitement  produced  by  opium 
or  wine,  than  the  overflowing  cheerfulness 
of  youth  and  peace  of  mind. 

'•  This  seems  to  have  been  an  auspicious 
night  with  you,  D'Artagnan,"  said  Athos. 
"Did  you  visit  your  fascinating  Enghsh- 
woman  ?  ' ' 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  rub- 
bing his  hands  ;  "  and  my  revenge  is  com- 
plete." 

'•Ah?"  said  Athos,  gravely.  "Be- 
ware I  revenge  is  an  awkward  passion  to 
indulge  in  ;  they  who  employ  it  find  it  a 
double-edged  weapon,  which,  in  the  recoil, 
frequently  wounds  the  hand  that  wields 

it." 

"Mordioux!  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
not  quite  at  ease.  Milady  has  a  deal  more 
of  a  Circe  than  a  Venus  in  her,  however 
beautiful  I  think  her.  Her  very  love  and 
its  expression  have  something  mysterious 
in  them." 

"  Well,  we  know  she  was  a  spy  of  the 
cardinal's,"  said  Athos.  "The  cardmal 
does  not  usuaUy  employ  lovable  people  ; 
few  of  us  would  like  to  take  either  Le 
Pere  Joseph  or  his  dme  damnee,  Roche- 
fort,  to  our  bosoms  as  confidential  friends ; 
and  a  woman  must  be  still  more  to  be 
dreaded.  With  men,  we  can  be  on  our 
guard;  against  women,  never." 

"Pestol"  said  D'Artagnan :  "that  is 
it.  I  almost  trembled  while  I  loved.  She 
has  the  strangest  expression  in  her  eyes  I 
ever  met  with.  Though  merely  gray  eyes, 
their  brilliancy  is  astonishing:  but  that 
briUiancy  is  more  of  the  nature  of  the 
flash  of  a  meteor,  than  of  the  moonlike 
luster  we  love  in  women's  eyes.  But  I 
will  tell  you  all,  and  then  you  may  judge 
for  yourself."  And  with  his  usual  readi- 
ness and  fluency,  the  Gascon  related  to 
his  attentive  friend  the  adventures  of  the 

evening. 

In  the  first  ])lace  he  recapitulated  all 
that  our  readers  know  concerning  the 
lady's  warm  letters  to  IV  Ward es.  and 
D'Artagnan's  forged  irply. 

At  this  period  Athos's  luow  beeanio 
clouded.  In  general,  the  ey(>  of  Athos 
seemed  to  tui-n  toward  D'Artagnan  as 
the  wearv  look  of  the  town  drudge  seeks 
a  bivak  between  the  line  of  houses  where 
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he  can  catch  a  ^hmpse  of  green  fields  and 
g-olden  sunshine  ;  but  now,  it  was  serious 
to  sternness. 

''My  dear  friend,  this  is  not  hke  you. 
You  are,  naturally,  no  assassin ;  though 
anxious  to  win  the  fight,  you  would  never 
forget  that  honor  should  be  dearer  to  a 
combatant  than  victory.  But  look  at  the 
consequence  of  this  victory  ;  for  the  sake 
of  a  momentary  gratification,  3'ou  secure 
yourself  an  enemy,  and  no  mean  one,  de- 
pend upon  it.'" 

•'Oh,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "I  have  felt 
all  that — but — but,  Athos,  you  know  what 
it  is  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  beauti- 
ful, artful  woman." 

The  brow  of  Athos  again  darkened. 

"But  proceed,"  added  he,  gravely. 

"  Well,  at  my  usual  time,  about  nine 
o'clock,  I  presented  myself,  and  was 
almost  flattered  into  hope  \>y  my  recep- 
tion. I  had  never  seen  her  look  hand- 
somer ;  her  spirits  were  good,  her  laugh 
was  cheerful,  and  there  was  none  of  that 
constrained,  affected  air  of  politeness  of 
which  I  had  before  seen  so  much.  But 
t  hen  the  devil  of  jealous^'  did  not  fail  to 
wliisper  to  me  that  all  this  arose  from  the 
anticipation  of  gratified  love,  and  was  not 
in  any  way  due  to  me  or  my  presence. 
But  passion  is  a  bad  reasoner ;  and  I  said 
to  myself,  'Well,  she  may  love  De  Wardes, 
but  if  .she  will  take  all  this  pains  to  make 
li('is«'lf  agreeable  to  me,  I  must  go  for 
soinetliing,  and  she  may  not  take  the  de- 
ception vciy  ill.'  Besides,  he  was  hard 
to  be  courted  ;  I  was  a  willing  slave." 

"There,  your  usually  acute  philosophy 
was  at  fault,  D'Artagnan.  As  a  soldier, 
you  oiiglit  to  know  there  is  more  honor 
from  a  contested  victory,  than  from  a  too 
easy  surrender.     But  go  on." 

"  Well,  I  perceived  m}'  billet  had  done 
its  work.  Kitty  was  ordered  to  bring  in 
sh(!rb«!t.  Her  mistress's  good  humor  ex- 
tended even  to  lier  ;  sIh;  spok<!  more  kindly 
to  her  than  usual,  l)ut  I  could  .see:  pool- 
Kitty  was  insensible  to  it.  all — her  heart; 
seemed  full  of  the  idea  of  my  purposed 
revenge.  As  I  witnessed  the  play  of 
natural  f<'eling  in  the  coiujtenatice  of  one 
of  these  women,  and  beheld  the  artful 
blandishments  of  1  hat  of  the  oilier,  I  was 


not  only  tempted  to  think  that  fortune 
had  made  a  mistake  in  their  relative  posi- 
tions, but  even  felt  my  heart  waver,  and 
turn,  instinctively,  from  art  to  nature. 
But  I  was  committed,  and  had  no  means 
of  honorable  retreat  before  victory. 

"At  ten  o'clock  milad}^  began  to  be 
uneasy.  I  could  plainlj^  see  what  was  the 
matter.  She  arose,  walked  about,  sat 
down  again,  her  eyes  seeming  constantly 
to  reproach  the  sluggish  progress  of  the 
pendulum.  At  length,  as  the  time  drew 
near,  there  was  no  mistaking  her;  her 
looks  said,  distinctly  as  words.  You  have 
been  very  agreeable,  but  it  is  quite  time 
you  were  gone.  I  arose,  took  my  hat, 
bowed  upon  her  hand,  even  ventured  to 
kiss  it,  all  which  she  not  only  allowed,  but 
I  was  astonished  to  find  her  beautiful 
fingers  return  the  respectful  pressure  of 
mine.  And  yet,  though  the  fascination 
still  continued,  I  was  not  for  a  moment 
deceived  ;  there  was  no  partiality  for  me, 
not  even  coquetry  in  it. 

"'She  must  love  him  devilishly,' 
thought  I,  as  I  descended  the  stairs. 

*'  But  my  poor  Kitty  could  not  find  it  in 
her  heart  to  come  down  to  meet  me ;  I 
Avas  obliged  to  grope  vcvy  way  up  the  back 
staircase  alone. 

"  On  reaching  the  soubrette's  little 
apartment,  I  found  her  seated  with  her 
head  leaning  on  her  hands,  weeping  bit- 
terly. She  did  not  notice  my  entrance, 
but  when  I  went,  in  a  kindly  manner,  to 
take  her  hand,  she  broke  into  an  agony 
of  sobbing.  I  soon  found,  from  her  re- 
proaches, that  milady,  in  the  delirium  of 
her  joy,  had  revealed  to  her  the  contents 
of  the  supposed  De  Wardes's  billet,  and, 
as  a  reward  for  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  perfoiined  her  commission,  had  given 
her  a  purse  of  money. 

"  Kitty,  on  r<'gaining  her  chamber,  had 
thrown  this  pui'se  contemptuously  into  a 
cornel-,  where  it  lay,  disgorging  three  or 
lour  pieces  of  gold  upon  the  carpet. 

"  My  heart  smote  me  more  than  I  like 
to  own,  but  my  plan  lay  too  nuich  at  my 
heart ;  the  only  honest  tiling  I  could  do 
toward  Kitty  was  to  give  lier  cleai-ly  to 
nndeistand  that  I  could  not  di'aw  back, 
that   1  uuisl  go  on  ;  onl\-  adding,  as  a  sed- 
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ative,  that  I  was  now  actuated  solely  by 
revenge. 

"  From  some  little  remains  of  modest}-, 
milady  liad  ordei'ed  all  the  lights  to  be  ex- 
tinguished, even  in  her  own  chamber,  and 
M.  de  Wardes  was  to  depart  before  day, 
in  darkness. 

"I  had  not  been  many  minutes  with 
Kitty  before  we  heard  milady  enter  her 
chamber,  and  I  quickly  ensconced  myself 
in  my  closet ;  indeed,  Kitty  had  scarcely' 
pushed  me  in,  when  her  mistress's  little 
bell  rang".  Kitty  replied  to  the  summons, 
taking  care  to  shut  the  door  after  her ; 
but  the  wainscot  was  so  thin  I  could  hear 
almost  all  both  the  women  said. 

•'Milady  appeared  intoxicated  with  joy. 
She  made  Kitty  repeat  the  minutest  de- 
tails of  her  pretended  interview  with  De 
Wardes  ;  to  Avhich  poor  Kitty  returned 
but  broken  answers,  and  I  really  expected, 
from  her  tone,  she  would  begin  to  cry. 
And  yet,  so  selfish  is  happiness,  milady 
was  too  much  engrossed  by  her  own  joy 
to  mark  the  distress  of  her  poor  attendant. 

"A  few-  minutes  before  the  appointed 
hour,  milady  had  all  the  lights  put  out  in 
her  chamber,  and  dismissed  Kitty  to  hers, 
with  an  injunction  to  introduce  the  count 
the  moment  he  arrived. 

"You  may  suppose  I  did  not  keep  Kitty 
waiting  long. 

''Seeing  through  a  chink  of  my  liiding 
phice  that  all  was  darkness,  I  was  at  the 
door  of  milady's  chamber  before  Kitty 
had  closed  it. 

"  'What  is  that  noise  ?  '  said  milady. 

•••It  is  I,  De  Wardes,'  replied  I,  in  a 
suppressed  voice. 

"  '  Well,  \x\\y  docs  he  not  come  in  ?  '  said 
milady. 

*'  Shaking  off  poor  Kitty,  with  as  nnich 
kindness  as  I  could,  I  made  my  way  into 
milady's  chamber-.  And  here,  dear 
Athos,  I  must  confess  that  I  scarcdx- 
knew  which  predominated,  love  or  Jeal- 
ousy. 1  had  no  idea  what  a  man's  feel- 
ings would  be  when  he  has  passionate 
protestations  of  love  poured  into  his  ears, 
and  knows  that  they  are  addressed  to  a 
rival.  Oh  !  whal  a  keen,  remorseless 
tooth  has  jealousy  I  lier  love  foi'  De 
Wardes  seemed  boundless." 


"Call  it  not  love,  D'Artagnan,"  said 
Athos,  "  it  is  a  desecration  of  the  word ; 
such  natures  as  hers  may  be  susceptible 
of  coarse  passion,  but  know  nothing  of 
love." 

"Well,  call  it  what  you  will,  she  is  in- 
tensely in  earnest,  as  j^ou  may  judge.  At 
parting,  she  forced  this  ring  upon  my 
finger,  with  a  request  that  I  would  return 
her  a  token  of  responding  affection  to-day ; 
and  people  don't  give  such  jewels  as  this 
away  lightly.  My  heart  smote  me,  and  I 
wished  to  refuse  it.  She,  however,  would 
not  hear  of  that,  but  replied,  '  No,  no ; 
keep  that  ring  for  my  sake ;  you  will  ren- 
der me  likewise  a  greater  ser\ice  than  you 
are  aware  of  b^-  doing  so' — and  her  voice 
was  agitated  as  she  spoke.  What  the 
latter  part  of  her  speech  meant,  I  don't 
know  ;  but  she  is  full  of  mysteries.  I  re- 
membered the  ring;  it  is,  as  you  see,  a 
magnificent  sapphire,  surrounded  by  bril- 
liants. At  that  moment  I  felt  ready  to 
reveal  everything,  but,  very  strangely, 
she  added  : 

" '  Poor  dear  angel  I  whom  the  monster 
of  a  Gascon  was  so  near  killing.' 

"  Comfortable  this  I  to  know  I  was  the 
monster. 

"  '  Do  you  suffei'  nuich  from  your 
wounds  ?  '  continued  she. 

'"Yes,  a  great  deal,'  said  1,  scarcely 
knowing  what  to  answer. 

•'  'Be  satisfied,'  murmured  she:  •!  will 
avenge  you,  and  ci-uell}-.' 

"'Peste!'  thought  I  to  myself:  •the 
time  for  conndence  has  not  yet  come.'  At 
our  parting,  which  Avas  a  passionate  one, 
another  interview  was  agreed  ui)on  foi- 
next  week." 

"Your  milady  is  doubtless  an  infauutus 
creature.  But  since  you  mentioned  it.  uiy 
attention  has  been  engrossed  by  your 
ring',"  said  Athos. 

"1  saw  you  were  looking  at  it:  it  is 
handsome,  is  it  not?  "  said  D'Artagnan. 

••Yes."  said  Athos,  '*  magnincenl .  It. 
reminds  me  of  a  family  jewel  :  1  did  not 
think  two  sapphires  of  such  a  tine  watch 
existed.  And  she  g;i ve  .\  on  1  hat  ring,  do 
you  say  ?  " 

"  Ves.  \\\\  l)eau1iful  Knglishwouia n.  or 
rather  Frenchwoman,  for  1   am   sure  she 
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was  born  in  France,  took  it  from  her  own 
fing-er  and  forced,  it  on  to  mine." 

"Let  me  look  at  it,"  said  Athos;  and, 
as  he  took  it  and  examined  it,  he  became 
very  pale.  He  tried  it  on  his  little  fing-er, 
which  it  fitted  as  if  made  for  it. 

A  shade  of  anger  and  veng-eance  passed 
across  his  usually  calm  brow. 

''It  is  impossible  it  can  be  she/'  said 
he.  '-'How  could  this  ring-  come  into  the 
possession  of  Lady  Clarik  ?,  And  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  such  a  resemblance 
should  exist  betAveen  two  jewels." 

'•'Do  you  know  this  rin^?  "  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

'  ••  I  thought  I  did, "  replied  Athos ;  "  but, 
no  doubt,  was  mistaken." 

And  he  returned  D'Artag-nan  ^e  ring, 
without,  however,  ceasing-  to  look  at  it. 

''Pray,"  said  Athos,  after  a  minute, 
either  take  off  that  ring,  or  turn  the  col- 
let inside;  it  recalls  such  recollections 
that  I  cannot  keep  my  head  cool  enough 
to  converse  with  you.  But  stop,  let  me 
look  at  that  ring  again;  the  one  I 
mentioned  to  you  had  one  of  its  faces 
scratched." 

D'Artagnan  took  off  the  ring,  giving  it 
again  to  Athos. 

Athos  started.  "Look  I"  said  he,  "is 
it  not  strange?"  and  he  pointed  out  to 
D'Artagnan  the  scratch  he  had  remem- 
bered. 

'•  But  from  whom  did  this  ring  come  to 
you,  Athos?" 

"  From  my  mother,  who  inherited  it 
fiom  her  mother." 

"  And  you — sold  it  ?  "  asked  D'Artag- 
nan, hesitatingly. 

"No,"  replied  Athos,  with  a  singular 
smile;  "I  gave  it  away  in  a  love  affair, 
as  it  has  been  given  to  you." 

D'Ai'tagnan  hecanie  pensive  in  his  turn; 
it  appeared  as  if  th(;re  were  abysses  in  mi- 
hidy's  soul  whose  depths  w(;re  dark  and 
unknown.  He  took  back  the  ring,  but 
|)iil  it  into  his  pdcUet,  and  not  on  1o  his 
lit)ger. 

"  D'Art.agnan,"  said  Alhos,  taking  his 
hand,  "you  know  I  love  you  ;  if  1  had  a 
son,  I  could  not  love  him  better.  Take 
my  advice,  renounce  this  woman." 

"Yon     ate    i-ighl,"    said    D'Artag-nan. 


"  I  have  done  with  her ;  she  terrifies 
me." 

"  Shall  you  have  the  courage  ?  "  said 
Athos. 

"I  shall,"  replied  D'Artagnan;  "and 
instantly." 

"In  truth,  my  young  friend,  you  will 
act  rightly,  and  God  grant  that  this  wo- 
man, who  has  scarcely  entered  into  your 
life,  may  not  leave  a  terrible  trace  in  it  !  " 

And  Athos  bowed  to  D'Artagnan,  like 
a  man  who  wishes  to  be  left  alone  with 
his  thoughts. 

On  reaching  home,  D'Artagnan  fountl 
Kitt}'  waiting  for  him. 

She  was  sent  by  her  mistress  to  the 
false  De  Wardes.  Her  mistress  was  mad 
with  love ;  she  wished  to  know  when  her 
lover  would  meet  her  again.  And  poor 
Kitty,  pale  and  trembling,  awaited  D'Ar- 
tagnan's  reply.  The  counsels  of  his  friend, 
joined  to  the  cries  of  his  OAvn  heart,  made 
him  determine,  now  his  pride  was  saved 
and  his  vengeance  satisfied,  not  to  see  mi- 
lady again.  As  a  reply,  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

"  Do  not  depend  upon  me,  madame,  for 
the  next  meeting ;  since  my  convalescence 
I  have  so  many  affairs  of  this  kind  on  my 
hands  that  I  am  forced  to  regulate  them 
a  little.  When  your  turn  comes,  I  shall 
have  the  honor  to  inform  you  of  it.  I  kiss 
your  hands.  ' '  De  Wardes.  ' ' 

Not  a  word  about  the  ring.  Was  the 
Gascon  determined  to  keep  it  as  a  weapon 
againstmilady;  or  else,  let  us  be  frank,  did 
he  not  reserve  the  jewel  as  a  last  resource 
for  the  equipment  ?  V/e  should  be  wrong- 
to  judge  of  the  actions  of  one  period  from 
the  point  of  view  of  another.  That  which 
would  now  be  considered  as  disgraceful  to 
a  gentleman,  was  at  that  time  quite  a 
simple  and  natural  affair,  and  the  cadets 
of  the  best  familii^s  were  frequently  kept 
by  their  mistresses.  D'Artagnan  gave 
the  open  letter  to  Kitty,  who  at  first  was 
unable  to  comprehend  it,  but  who  became 
almost  wild  with  joy  on  reading  it  a  sec- 
ond t,ime.  She  could  scarcely  believe  in 
her  happiness ;  and  whatever  might  be, 
considering  the  violent  cliaracter  of  mi- 
lady, the  dang-er  which   the  poor  girl  in- 
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curred  in  giving  this  billet  to  her  mistress, 
she  ran  back  to  the  Place  Royale  as  fast 
as  her  legs  could  carry  her. 

Milady  of)ened  the  letter  with  eager- 
ness ;  but  at  the  first  words  she  read  she 
became  livid  ;  she  crushed  the  paper  in 
her  hand,  and  turning  with  flashing  eyes 
upon  Kitty —    ' 

"What  is  this  letter  ?  "  cried  she. 

"The  answer  to  madame's,"  replied 
Kitty,  all  in  a  tremble. 

"Impossible!"  cried  milady;  "it  is 
impossible  a  gentleman  could  have  writ- 
ten such  a  leter  to  a  woman."  Then  all 
at  once,  starting — 

''My  God!"  cried  she,  "can  he 
have — "  and  she  stopped.  She  ground 
her  teeth  ;  she  was  of  the  color  of  ashes. 
She  endeavored  to  go  toward  the  window 
Cor  air,  but  she  could  only  stretch  forth 
her  arms,  her  legs  failed  her,  and  she 
sank  into  a  fauteuil.  Kitty,  fearing  she 
was  going  to  faint,  hastened  toward  her, 
and  was  beginning  to  open  her  dress; 
but  milady  started  up,  pushing  her  away. 

"What  do  you  want  with  me?"  said 
she;  "and  why  do  your  place  j^our  hand 
on  me  ?" 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  faint, 
milady,"  answered  the  terrified  girl, 

"  I  faint  !  I !  I  !  do  you  take  me  for 
a  weak,  silly  woman,  then  ?  When  I  am 
insulted  I  do  not  faint,  I  avenge  myself  !" 

And  she  made  a  sign  for  Kitty  to  leave 
the  room. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

DREAM     /OF      VENGEANCE. 

That  evening  milady  gave  orders  that 
when  M.  d'Artagnan  cam<!  as  usual,  he 
should  b(5  immediately  admitted.  But  he 
did  not  come. 

The  next  day  Kitty  went  to  see  the 
young  man  again,  and  reflated  to  him  all 
that  had  passed  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing: D'Artagnan  smiled;  this  jealous 
anger  of  milady  was  his  revenge. 

That  evening  milady  was  still  more 
impati(;nt  than  on  the  preceding  one  ; 
she  i^enewed  the  order  relative  to  the 
Gascon;  l>ut,  as  Ix'foi'e,  slic  cxpeclrd  liini 
in  vain. 

Th('    next    moi'ning,  when    Killy    pre- 


sented herself  at  D'Artagnan's  residence, 
she  was  no  longer  joyous  and  alert,  as 
she  had  been  on  the  two  ijreceding  days, 
but  on  the  contrary,  as  sad  as  possible. 

D'Artagnan  asked  the  poor  girl  what 
was  the  matter  with  her,  but  she,  as  her 
only  reply,  drew  a  letter  from  her  pocket 
and  gave  it  to  him. 

This  letter  was  in  milady's  handwriting, 
only  this  time  it  was  addressed  to  M. 
d'Artagnan,  and  not  to  M.  de  Wardes. 

He  opened  it,  and  read  as  follows  : 

"Dear  Monsieur  D'Artagnan— It  is 
wrong  thus  to  neglect  your  friends,  par- 
ticularly at  the  moment  you  are  about 
to  leave  them  for  so  long  a  time.  My 
brother-in-law  and  myself  expected  you 
yesterdaV  and  the  day  before,  but  in  vain. 
Will  it  be  the  same  this  evening? 
"  Your  very  grateful 

"Lady  Clarik." 

"That's  all  very  simple,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan; "I  expected  this  letter.  My 
credit  rises  by  the  fall  of  that  of  the 
Count  de  Wardes." 

"And  will  you  go?"  asked  Kitty. 

"  Listen  to  me,  m^^  dear  girl,"  said  the 
Gascon,  who  sought  for  an  excuse  in  his 
own  eyes  for  breaking  the  promise  he  had 
made  Athos ;  "you  must  understand  it 
would  be  impolitic  not  to  accept  such  a 
positive  invitation.  Milady,  at  not  seeing 
me  come  again,  would  not  be  able  to 
understand  what  could  cause  the  inter- 
ruption of  my  visits,  and  might  suspect 
something :  who  could  say  how  far  the 
vengeance  of  such  a  woman  would  go?" 

"  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  "  said  Kitty,  "  you 
know  how  to  represent  things  in  such  a 
way  that  you  are  always  in  the  right. 
You  are  going  now  to  ])ay  your  court 
to  her  agiiin,  and  if,  this  time,  you  suc- 
ceed in  pleasing  her  in  your  own  name 
and  with  your  own  face,  it  will  he  nuich 
Avorse  than  before." 

Instinct  caused  poof  Kitty  to  guess  a 
part  of  what  was  going  to  happen. 

D'Artagnan  reassured  h««r  as  well  as  lie 
could,  and  promised  to  remain  insensible 
to  the  seductions  of  milady. 

He  (lesii-ed  Kilty  to  tell  her  mistress 
that  he  could    not    be  moiv   grateful   lor 
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her  kindnesses  than  he  was,  and  that  he 
would  be  obedient  to  her  orders  :  but  he 
did  not  dare  to  write,  for  fear  of  not  being- 
able,  to  such  experienced  eves  as  those  of 
milady,  to  disguise  his  writing  sufficiently. 

As  nine  o'clock  struck,  D'Artagnan  was 
at  the  Place  Royale.  It  was  evident  that 
the  servants  who  waited  in  the  antecham- 
ber were  warned,  for  as  soon  as  D'Artag- 
nan appeared,  before  even  he  had  asked  if 
milady  were  visible,  one  of  them  ran  to 
announce  him. 

'•  Show  him  in,"  said  milady,  in  a  quick 
tone,  but  so  piercing  that  D'Artagnan 
heard  her  in  the  antechamber. 

He  was  introduced. 

^'  I  am  at  home  to  nobody,"  said  milady  ; 
"observe,  to  nobody." 

The  servant  went  out. 

D'Artagnan  cast  an  inquiring-  g-lance 
at  milady.  She  was  pale,  and  her  eyes 
looked  red,  either  from  tears  or  Avant  of 
sleep.  The  number  of  lig-hts  had  been 
intentionally  diminished,  but  the  young 
woman  could  not  conceal  the  traces  of 
the  fever  which  had  devoured  her  during 
the  last  two  days. 

D'Artagnan  approached  her  with  his 
usual  gallantry.  She  then  made  an  ex- 
traordinary- effort  to  receive  him,  but 
never  did  a  more  distressed  countenance 
giv«'  the  lie  to  a  more  amiable  smile. 

To  the  questions  which  D'Artagnan  put 
concerning  her  health — 

••  III  :  "  replied  she,  "  very  ill  !  " 

'•Then,"  replied  he,  ''my  visit  is  ill- 
liuied;  you,  no  doubt,  stand  in  need  of 
iepo.se,  and  I  will  not  intrude  longer." 

"  No,  no,"  said  milady:  "on  the  con- 
t  i-ary.  Stay,  Monsieur  d'Artagnan,  your 
agreeable  company'  will  divert  me." 

"Oh:  oh!"  thought  D'Artagnan. 
"She  has  never  been  .so  kind  before.  I 
MUist  be  on  my  guard." 

Milady  assumed  the  most  agreeabh'  aii- 
possil)le,  and  convei-sed  with  mo)-e  than 
her  usual  brilliancy.  At  the  same  time 
llie  fever,  which  for  an  instant  abandoned 
her.  returned  togise  liistei'  to  her  eyes, 
color  to  her  (-heeUs.  and  vi-rnillion  to  her 
h|is.  D'Artagnan  was  again  in  the  pr<'s- 
eiicr  of  the  (Jirce  wlio  had  hefore  sur- 
rounded     hirii     witli     her     eticli;in1  iiienls. 


His  love,  which  he  believed  to  be  ex- 
tinct, but  which  was  only  asleep,  awoke 
again  in  his  heart.  Milady  smiled,  and 
D'Artagnan  felt  that  he  could  damn  him- 
elf  for  that  smile.  There  was  a  moment 
at  which  he  felt  something  like  remorse. 

B3-  degrees,  miladj^  became  more  com- 
municative. She  asked  D'Artagnan  if  he 
had  a  mistress. 

"Alas!"  said  D'Artagnan,  with  the 
most  sentimental  air  he  could  assume, 
"  can  you  be  cruel  enoug'h  to  put  such  a 
question  to  me  :  to  me,  who,  from  the  mo- 
ment I  saw  you,  have  only  breathed  and 
sighed  by  you  and  for  you  I  " 

Milady  smiled  with  a  strange  smile. 

"  Then  you  do  love  me  ?  "  said  she. 

'•  Have  I  any  need  to  tell  you  so  ?  can 
you  have  failed  to  perceive  it  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  have ;  but  you  know,  the 
more  hearts  are  worth  the  capture,  the 
more  difficult  they  are  to  be  won." 

"  Oh  !  difficulties  do  not  a  fright  me," 
said  D'Artagnan.  "I  shrink  before 
nothing-  but  impossibilities.'' 

"  Nothing  is  impossible,''  replied  milady, 
••  to  true  love." 

"  Nothing,  madame  ?  " 

"Nothing,"  replied  milady. 

"The  devil!"  thought  D'Artagnan. 
"  The  note  is  changed.  Can  she  be  g'oing 
to  fall  in  love  with  me,  by  chance,  this 
fair  inconstant,  and  be  disposed  to  give 
me  myself  another  sapphire  like  that 
which  she  gave  me  for  De  Wardes." 

D'Artagnan  drew  his  seat  nearer  to  mi- 
lady's. 

"  Well,  now,  let  us  see  what  you  would 
do  to  prove  this  love  of  which  you  speak.'' 

"All  that  could  be  required  of  me. 
Order — I  am  ready." 

"  For  everything-  ?  " 

"  For  everything,"  cried  D'Artagnan, 
who  knew  beforehand  that  he  had  not 
much  to  risk  in  engaging  himself  thus. 

"  Well,  now  let  us  talk  a  little  seriously," 
said  milady,  in  her  turn  drawing  her 
fauteuil  neai*er  to  D'Artagnan's  chair. 

"I  am  all  attention,  madame,"  said  he. 

Milady  i-emained  thoughtful  and  unde- 
cided foi-  a  moment ;  then,  as  if  appearing 
to  have  foi'uied  a  r(»solution — 

••  I  lia\-e  an  eneiiiN,"  .said  she. 
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'•  You,    madame  I  "   said    D'Artag-nan, 
alfecting-  surprise ;  ''is  that  possible  ?    My 
God  I  good  and  beautiful  as  you  are  I  " 
'•  A  mortal  enemy." 

"  Indeed  !  " 

••'An  enemy,  who  has  insulted  me  so 
cruellj^  that  between  him  and  me  it  is 
war  to  the  death.  Ma}^  I  reckon  on  you  as 
an  auxiliary?  " 

D'Artag'nan  at  once  perceived  what  the 
vindictive  creature  was  coming"  to. 

'•You  may,  madame,"  said  he,  with 
emphasis.  "My  arm  and  my  life  are 
yours,  as  my  love  is." 

'•Then,"  said  milady,  "since  you  are 
as  g"enerous  as  you  are  loving- — " 

She  stopped. 

"  Well?  "  demanded  D'Artag-nan. 

"Well,"  replied  milady,  after  a  mo- 
ment of  silence,  "from  the  present  time 
cease  to  talk  of  impossibilities." 

"Do  not  overwhelm  me  with  happi- 
ness!" cried  D'Artag-nan,  throwing-  him- 
self on  his  knees,  and  covering- with  kisses 
the  hands  she  did  not  attempt  to  with- 
draw. 

"Aveng-e  me  of  that  infamous  De 
Wardes,"  said  milady  to  herself,  "and  I 
shall  soon  know  how  to  g-et  rid  of  you, 
double  fool,  living-  sword-blade  !  " 

"Fall  voluntarily  into  my  arms,"  said 
D'Artagnan,  likewise  to  himself,  "  after 
having  abused  me  with  such  effronter^^ 
hypocritical,  dang-erous  woman,  and  after- 
ward I  will  laug-h  at  you  with  him  whom 
you  wish  me  to  kill . ' ' 

D'Artag-nan  lifted  up  his  head. 

"I  am  ready,"  said  he. 

"  You  have  understood  me.  then,  dear 
Monsieur  d'Artag-nan,"  said  milady. 

"  I  coidd  understand  one  of  your  looks." 

"  Then  you  would  employ  on  my  ac- 
count your  arm,  which  has  already- 
acquired  so  much  renown?  " 

"Instantly!" 

"  Bui  on  my  part."  said  milady,  "how 
should  1  r('pa,\'  such  a  service?  I  know 
what  lovei-s  ai-c;  tlic\-  ai-c  men  who  do 
nothing-  for  nolhing." 

"  You  know  llie  only  reply  that  1  de- 
sire," said  D'Ai-tag-nan,  •*1lie  oidy  one 
worthy  of  yon  and  of  me  !  " 

And  he  drew  nearer  to  liei . 


She  did  not  retreat. 

"  Interested  man  !  "  cried  she,  smiling-. 

'•Ah  I"  cried  D'Artagnan,  really  car- 
ried away  by  the  passion  this  woman  had 
the  power  to  kindle  in  him,  "Ah  !  that  is 
because  my  happiness  appears  so  impos- 
sible to  me  ;  and  I  have  such  fear  that  it 
should  fly  away  from  me  like  a  dream, 
that  I  pant  to  make  a  reality  of  it." 

"  Well  !  merit  this  pretended  happiness, 
then  !  " 

"I  am  at  your  orders,"  said  D'Ar- 
tag-nan. 

'•  Quite  certain  ?  "  said  milady,  with  a 
last  doubt. 

' '  Only  name  to'^me  the  base  man  that 
has  brought  tears  into  your  beautiful 
eyes  I " ' 

"Who  told  you  that  I  had  been  weep- 
ing-? "  said  she. 

"  It  appeared  to  me — " 

"Such  women  as  I  am  don't  weep," 
said  milady. 

'•  So  much  the  better !  Come,  tell  me 
what  his  name  is  ?  " 

"  Remember  that  his  name  is  all  my 
secret." 

"  Yet  I  must  know  his  name." 

"  Yes,  you  must ;  see  what  confidence 
I  have  in  you  !  " 

"  You  overwhelm  me  with  joy.  What 
is  his  name  ?  " 

'*  You  know  him.'' 

"  Indeed." 

"Yes." 

"  It  is  surely  not  one  of  my  friends?  " 
replied  D'Artagnan,  alfecting"  hesitation, 
in  order  to  make  her  believe  him  ignorant. 

"If  it  were  one  of  your  friends,  you 
would  hesitate  then  ?  "  cried  milady  :  and 
a  threatening"  glance  darted  from  lier 
eyes. 

"Not  if  it  were  my  own  brother!" 
ci"ied  D'Artagnan,  as  if  carried  away  by 
his  enthusiasm. 

Oui-Gascon  advanced  this  witluMit  lisU. 
for  he  knew  all  that  was  meant. 

"I  love  yourdevotedness."  said  milady. 

"Alas!  do  you  love  iKitliing  else  in 
me  ?  "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  I  love  \'ou  also,  you  I  "  said  sIh*.  tak- 
ing bis  liand. 

And  the  warm  pressure  made  D'Artag- 
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nan  tremble,  as  if  by  the  touch  that  fever 
which  consumed  milady  was  communi- 
cated to  him. 

''  You  love  me  !  you  I  "'  cried  he.  "  Oh  I 
if  that  were  so,  I  should  lose  my  reason  !" 

And  he  folded  her  in  his  arms.  She 
made  no  effort  to  remove  her  lips  from  his 
kisses,  only  she  did  not  respond  to  them. 

Her  lips  were  cold ;  it  appeared  to 
D'Artag-nan  that  he  had  embraced  a 
statue. 

He  was  not  the  less  intoxicated  with 
joy,  electrified  by  love ;  he  almost  believed 
in  the  tenderness  of  milady  :  he  almost 
believed  in  the  crime  of  De  Wardes.  If 
De  Wardes  had  at  that  moment  been 
under  his  hand,  he  would  have  killed  him. 

Milad}"  seized  the  desired  moment. 

"  His  name  is — ''  said  she,  in  her  turn. 

"De  Wardes  ;  I  know  it,"  cried  D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

"And  how  do  you  know  it  ?  "  asked  mi- 
lady, seizing"  both  his  hands,  and  endeav- 
oring to  read  with  her  e^'es  to  the  bottom 
of  his  heart. 

D'Artagnan  felt  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  carried  away,  and  that  he  had  com- 
mitted an  error. 

"  Tell  me  I  tell  me  I  tell  me,  I  say,"  re- 
peated milady,  "  how  do  you  know  it  ?  " 

"How  do  I  know  it  ?  "  said  D'Artag*- 
nan. 

"Yes." 

"  I  know  it,  because,  3'esterday,  M.  de 
Wardes,  in  a  salon  where  I  was,  showed 
I  ring  which  he  said  he  had  of  you." 

"Miserable  scoundrel  I  "  cried  milady. 

The  epithet,  as  may  be  easily  under- 
stood, resounded  to  the  very  bottom  of 
the  heart  of  D'Artagnan. 

"  Well  ?  "  continued  she. 

"Well,  I  will  avenge  you  of  tliis  '  mifj- 
crahle  scoundr-cl,'  "  replied  D'Ai'tagnan, 
g-iving  himself  the  airs  of  Don  Ja|ihet  of 
Armenia. 

"  ']'hatil<sl  my  hrav(!  fi'icnd  !  "  ci'ii.'d  mi- 
lady ;  •'  and  when  shall  I  be  avenged  ?  " 

••  T()-M)or"r()\v — immediately — when  you 
pleiise  I  " 

Milady  was  al)oul;  to  cry  out,  "  inunedi- 
ately  "  ;  but  she  reflected  that  such  pi'e- 
eipilation  would  not  l)<'  very  gracious 
lowiii'd  D'Arta'rnan. 


Besides,  she  had  a  thousand  precautions 
to  take,  a  thousand  counsels  to  give  to  her 
defender,  in  order  that  he  might  avoid 
explanations  with  the  count  before  wit- 
nesses. All  this  was  answered  by  an  ex- 
pression of  D'Artagnan's. 

"To-morrow,"  said  he,  "you  will  be 
avenged,  or  I  shall  be  dead  !  " 

"No  !  "  said  she,  "you  will  avenge  me  ; 
but  you  will  not  be  dead.  He  is  a  con- 
temptible fellow." 

"  Toward  women  he  may  be,  but  not 
toward  men.     I  know  something  of  him." 

"But  it  seems  you  had  not  much  to 
complain  of  your  fortune  in  your  contest 
with  him?  " 

"  Fortune  is  a  courtesan  ;  though  favor- 
able yesterday,  she  may  turn  her  back 
to-morrow." 

"Which  means  that  you  now  hesi- 
tate ?  " 

"No,  I  do  not  hesitate;  God  forbid! 
But  would  it  be  just  to  allow  me  to  go  to  a 
possible  death,  without  having  given  me 
at  least  something  more  than  hope  ?  " 

Milady  answered  by  a  glance  which 
said,  "Is  that  all,  speak  then?"  And 
then  accompanjang  the  glance  with  ex- 
planatory words — 

"That  is  but  too  just,"  said  she,  ten- 
derly. 

"  Oh  !  you  are  an  angel !  "  exclaimed 
the  young  man. 

"  Then  all  is  agreed  ?  "  said  she. 

"  Except  that  which  I  ask  of  you,  dear 
love  !  " 

"  But  when  I  tell  you  that  you  may  rely 
on  my  tenderness  ?  " 

"I  cannot  wait  till  to-morrow." 

"  Silence  !  I  hear  my  brother  :  it  will  be 
useless  for  him  to  find  you  here." 

She  rang  the  bell,  and  KittN'  appeared. 

"  Go  out  this  way,"  said  she,  opening  a 
small  private  door,  "and  come  back  at 
(>leven  o'clock ;  we  will  then  terminate 
this  conversation  ;  Kitty  will  conduct  you 
to  my  chamber." 

The  poor  girl  was  near  fainting-  at 
hearing  these  words. 

"  Well  !  mademoiselle  !  what  are  you 
thinlving  about,  standing  there  like  a 
statue  ?  Do  as  I  bid  3'ou ;  show  the 
cheviilier  the  way;  and  this  evening,  at 
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eleven  o'clock — you  have  heard  Avhat  I 
said.'' 

''  It  appears  that  these  appointments 
are  all  made  for  eleven  o'clock,"  thought 
D'Artagnan  :  "that's  a  settled  custom." 

Milady  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  which 
he  kissed  tenderly. 

"  But,"  said  he,  as  he  retired  as  quickly 
as  possible  from  the  reproaches  of  Kitty, 
"  but  I  must  not  play  the  fool : — this  is 
certainly  a  very  bad  woman.  I  must  be 
upon  my  g-uard." 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

milady's  secret. 

D'Artagnan  left  the  hotel  instead  of 
g-oing-  up  at  once  to  Kitty's  chamber,  as 
she  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  do, 
and  that  for  tAvo  reasons :  the  first,  be- 
cause by  this  means  he  should  escape 
reproaches,  recriminations,  and  prayers; 
the  second,  because  he  was  not  sorry  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  examining  his  own 
thoughts,  and  endeavoring,  if  possible,  to 
fathom  those  of  this  woman. 

What  was  most  clear  in  the  matter 
was  that  D'Artagnan  loved  milady  like 
a  madman,  and  that  she  did  not  love  him 
at  all.  In  an  instant  D'Artagnan  per- 
ceived that  the  best  way  in  which  he 
could  act  would  be  to  go  home  and  write 
milady  a  long  letter,  in  which  he  would 
confess  to  her  that  he  and  De  Wardes 
were,  up  to  the  present  moment,  the 
same,  and  that  consequently  he  could  not 
undertake,  without  committing  suicide,  to 
kill  the  Count  de  Wardes.  But  he  also 
was  spurred  on  by  a  ferocious  desire  of 
vengeance ;  he  wished  to  subdue  this  wo- 
man in  his  own  name ;  and  as  this  ven- 
geance appeared  to  him  to  have  a  certain 
sweetness  in  it,  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  i-cnounce  il . 

He  walked  six  or  seven  times  round  the 
Place  Royale,  turning  at  every  ten  steps 
to  look  at  the  light  in  milady's  apart- 
ment, whicli  was  to  be  seen  1  hrough  the 
blinds;  it  was  evident  that  this  time  the 
yoimg  woman  was  not  in  such  haste  to 
retire  1o  her  ai)artiii('nt  as  she  had  been 
the  first. 

At  length  th«;  light  disiippeared. 

With    this  light  was  extinguislied    llie 


last  irresolution  in  the  heart  of  D'Artag- 
nan :  he  recalled  to  his  mind  the  details 
of  the  first  night,  and,  with  a  beating- 
heart  and  a  brain  on  fire,  he  re-entered 
the  hotel  and  flew  toward  Kitty's  cham- 
ber. 

The  poor  girl,  pale  as  death,  and  trem- 
bling in  all  her  limbs,  wished  to  delay  her 
lover ;  but  milady,  with  her  ear  on  the 
watch,  had  heard  the  noise  D'Artagnan 
had  made,  and,  opening  the  door — 

"  Come  in,"  said  she. 

All  this  was  of  such  incredible  immod- 
esty, of  such  monstrous  effrontery,  that 
D'Artagnan  could  scarcely  believe  what 
he  saw  or  what  he  heard.  He  imagined 
himself  to  be  drawn  into  one  of  those  fan- 
tastic intrigues  which  we  meet  with  in 
our  dreams. 

He,  however,  darted  not  the  less  quickly 
toward  milady,  yielding  to  that  magnetic 
attraction  which  the  loadstone  exercises 
over  iron. 

As  the  door  closed  after  them.  Kitty 
rushed  toward  it.  Jealousy,  fury,  offend- 
ed pride,  all  the  passions,  in  short,  that 
dispute  the  heart  of  an  outraged  woman 
in  love,  urged  her  to  make  a  revelation  ; 
but  she  reflected  that  she  would  be  totally 
lost  if  she  confessed  having  assisted  in 
such  a  machination,  and,  above  all,  that 
D'Artagnan  would  also  be  lost  to  her  foi-- 
ever.  This  last  thought  of  love  counseled 
her  to  make  this  last  sacrifice. 

D'Artagnan,  on  his  part,  had  gained 
the  summit  of  all  his  wishes :  it  was  no 
longer  a  rival  that  was  beloved,  it  was  he 
himself  that  was  apparently  beloved.  A 
secret  voice  whispered  to  him,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart,  that  he  was  but  an  in- 
strument of  vengeance,  that  he  was  only 
caressed  till  he  had  given  death :  but 
pride,  but  self-love,  but  madness  silenced 
this  voice,  and  stifled  its  murmurs.  And 
then  our  Gascon,  with  that  large  quantity 
of  conceit  which  we  know  he  possessed, 
compared  liimself  wilh  De  Wai'des.  and 
asked  himself  why.  aflei-  all.  he  should 
not  be  Ix'loved  f(^r  himsell  y 

He  was  absorbed  enlii'ely  by  the  sen- 
sations of  Ihe  moment.  Milady  was  no 
longer,  for  him,  that  woman  of  fatal  in- 
tentions who  hail   for  a  nuunent   1»M'rilied 
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him  ;  she  was  an  ardent,  passionate  mis- 
tress, returning-  his  love  in  full  measure. 

But  milady,  who  had  not  the  same  mo- 
tives for  forg-et fulness  that  D'Artagnan 
had,  was  the  first  to  return  to  reality, 
and  asked  the  young  man  if  the  means 
which  were  on  the  morrow  ta  bring-  on 
the  rencontre  between  him  and  De  Wardes 
were  already  arranged  in  his  mind. 

But  D'Artag-uan,whose  ideas  had  taken 
quite  another  course,  forgot  himself  like  a 
fool,  and  answered  g-allantly,  that  that 
was  not  the  time  to  think  about  duels 
and  sword-thrusts. 

This  coldness  for  the  only  interests  that 
occupied  her  mind  terrified  milady,  whose 
questions  became  more  pressing. 

Then  D'Artag-nan,  who  had  never  seri- 
ously thoug-ht  of  this  impossible  duel,  en- 
deavored to  turn  the  conversation,  but 
he  could  not  succeed.  Milady  kept  him 
within  the  limits  she  had  traced  before- 
hand with  lier  irresistible  spirit  and  her 
iron  will. 

D'Artagnan  fancied  himself  very  cun- 
ning when  advising  m^-  lady  to  renounce, 
by  pardoning  De  Wardes,  the  furious 
projects  she  had  formed. 

But  at  the  first  word  she  started,  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  sharp,  bantering-  tone, 
which  sounded  strangely. 

"Are  you  afraid,  dear  D'Artag-nan  ?  " 

''  You  cannot  think  me  so,  dear  love  !  " 
r<'i)li<'d  D'Artagnan,  '*  but  now,  suppose 
lliis  poor  Count  de  Wardes  should  be  less 
g-uilty  than  you  imag-ine  him  to  be  ?  " 

'•  At  all  events,"  .said  milady,  .seriousl\-, 
"he  has  deceived  me,  and,  from  the  mo- 
ment he  deceived  me,  he  merited  death." 

"  He  shall  die,  then,  since  you  condemn 
him  !  ■ "  said  D'Artagnan,  in  so  firm  a  tone 
that  it  appeai-<'d  to  milady  the  expression 
of  a  (h'votedness  ffuperior  to  every  trial. 

This  reassured  her. 

Wiicn  iIm'  faint  light  of  dawn  peeped 
tlu-oiigli  1  III!  blinds,  milady  warned  D'Ar- 
tag-niin  tliat  it  was  time  to  depart,  not 
forget  ting"  to  remind  him  of  his  promise 
to  aveiig-e  her-  on  Hie  Count  de  Wai'des. 

"I  am  (|iiile  ready,"  said  D'Artagnan  ; 
"but,  in  the  (irst  place.  T  should  ]i]<e  to 
he  certain  of  one  1  liiiig." 

••And  v.  Ii;il   is  Ih.il  ?"'  asked  niiladv. 


"  That  is,  whether  3'ou  really  love  me?" 

'•  You  have  little  reason  to  ask  such  a 
question,  I  think." 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  do,  and  I  am  yours, 
body  and  soul  !  " 

"  Thanks,  my  brave  lover  ;  but  as  you 
are  satisfied  of  my  love,  you  must,  in  your 
turn,  satisfj'  me  of  yours.  Is  not  that 
just  ?  " 

'•  Certainly ;  but  if  30U  love  me  as  much 
as  3'ou  say,"  replied  D'Artag-nan,  "do 
you  not  entertain  a  little  fear  on  my 
account  ?  " 

••  What  have  I  to  fear  ?  " 

"  Wh3',  that  I  may  be  dang-erously 
wounded — killed  even." 

"  Impossible  !  "  cried  miladj' ;  "'  you  are 
such  a  valiant  man,  and  such  an  expert 
swordsman." 

"You  Avould  not,  then,  prefer  a  means," 
resumed  D'Artagnan, "which  would  equal- 
ly avenge  you,  while  rendering  the  combat 
useless?  " 

Milady  looked  at  her  lover  in  silence ; 
the  pale  lig-ht  of  the  first  rays  of  day  gave 
to  her  clear  e^^es  a  strangely  frightful 
expression. 

"  Really,"  said  she,  "  I  believe  you  now 
begin  to  hesitate." 

"No,  I  do  not  hesitate;  but  I  really 
pit}^  this  poor  Count  de  Wardes,  since  you 
have  ceased  to  love  him.  I  think  that  a 
man  must  be  so  severely  punished  by  the 
loss  of  youi'  love,  that  he  stands  in  need 
of  no  other  chastisement." 

"Who  told  you  that  I  have  loved 
hhn  ?  "  asked  milady,  sharply. 

"At  least,  I  am  now  at  liberty  to  be- 
lieve, without  too  much  fatuity,  that  you 
love  another,"  said  the  young  man,  in  a 
caressing  tone,  "and  I  repeat  that  I  am 
really  interested  for  the  count." 

"You  are  ?  "  asked  milady. 

"Yes,  I." 

"  And  on  what  account  ?  " 

"Because  I  alone  know — " 

"What?" 

"  That  he  is  far  from  being,  or  rather 
having  been,  so  guilty  toward  you  as  he 
appears  to  be." 

"Indeed  I"  said  milad.>-,  in  an  anxious 
tone:  "explain  your.s<'lf.  for  I  really  can- 
not lell  what  vou  niean" 
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And  she  looked  at  D'Artag-nan. 

"Yes;  I  am  a  man  of  honor/'  said 
D'Artagnan,  determined  to  come  to  an 
end,  '^and  since  your  love  is  mine,  and  I 
am  satisfied  I  possess  it — for  I  do  possess 
it,  do  I  not?" 

' '  Entirely  ;  g-o  on. " 

"Well,  I  feel  as  if  transformed — a  con- 
fession weighs  on  m^^  mind." 

"  A  confession  !  " 

"  If  I  had  the  least  doubt  of  your  love 
I  would  not  make  it ;  hut  you  love  me,  do 
you  not  ?  " 

"  Without  doubt  I  do." 

"  Then  if,  through  excess  of  love,  I  have 
rendered  inyself  culpable  toward  you,  you 
will  pardon  me  ?  " 

"  Perhaps." 

D'Artagnan  assumed  his  most  winning- 
smile,  but  it  had  no  effect ;  he  had  alarmed 
milady,  and  she  involuntarily  turned  from 
him. 

"This  confession,"  said  she,  g-ro wing- 
paler  and  paler,  "what  is  this  confes- 
sion !  " 

"  You  g-ave  De  Wardes  a  meeting-  on 
Thursday  last,  in  this  very  room,  did  you 
not  ?  " 

"Who — I?  No,  certainly  not!"  said 
milad3%  in  a  tone  of  voice  so  firm,  and 
with  a  countenance  so  unchang-ed,  that  if 
D'Artagnan  had  not  been  in  such  perfect 
possession  of  tlie  fact,  he  would  have 
doubted. 

"Do  not  say  that  which  is  not  true,  my 
angel,"  said  D'Artag-nan,  smihng-;  "that 
would  be  useless." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Speak  !  you  ter- 
rify me  to  death." 

"Be  satisfied;  you  are  not  guilty  to- 
ward me — I  have  already  pardoned  you." 

"  What  next  ?  what  next  ?  " 

"  De  Wardes  cannot  boast  of  an^'thing. "' 

"  How  is  that  ?  You  told  me  yourself 
that  that  ring- — " 

"That  ring  I  have!  The  Count  de 
Wardes  of  last  Thursday  and  the  D'Ar- 
tag-nan of  to-day  are  the  same  person  !  " 

The  imprudent  young-  man  expectc^l  a 
surprise,  mixed  with  shame — a  slight 
storm,  which  would  resolve  itself  into 
tears  ;  but  he  was  straiigclx  deceived,  and 
his  error  was  Tiot  of  long  duration. 


Pale  and  trembling,  milady-  repulsed 
D'Artag-nan's  attempted  embrace  by  a 
violent  blow  on  the  chest,  as  she  sprang 
from  him. 

It  was  then  broad  daylight. 

In  his  eag-erness  to  detain  her,  D'Ar- 
tagnan had  grasped  her  dress;  but  the 
frail  cambric  could  not  stand  ag-ainst  two 
such  strong  wills — it  was  torn  from  hei^ 
fair  round  shoulders,  and,  to  his  horror 
and  astonishment,  D'Artagnan  recog'uized 
upon  one  of  them,  indelibly  branded,  the 
mark  which  is  impressed  b^'  the  ignomini- 
ous hand  of  the  executioner. 

"  Great  God  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan,  loos- 
ing- his  hold,  and  remaining  mute,  motion- 
less, and  frozen. 

But  milady  felt  herself  denounced  by 
his  terror  even.  He  had  doubtless  seen 
all.  The  3'oung  man  now  knew  her  secret, 
her  terrible  secret— the  secret  she  concealed 
even  from  her  maid  with  such  care,  the 
secret  of  which  all  the  world,  excepting 
he,  was  ignorant. 

She  turned  upon  him,  no  longer  like  a 
furious  woman,  but  like  a  wounded 
panther. 

"  Ah,  wretch  !  "  cried  she,  "  thou  hast 
basel}^  betrayed  me  !  and  still  more,  thou 
hast  ni}^  secret !     Thou  shalt  die  !  " 

And  she  flew  to  a  little  inlaid  -casket 
which  stood  upon  tlu^  toilet,  opened  it  with 
a  f(>verish  and  trembling-  hand,  drew  from 
it  a  small  poniard  with  a  golden  haft  and 
a  sharp  thin  blade,  and  then  threw  Ium- 
S(?lf  with  a  bound  upon  D'Artagnan. 

Although  the  young  man  was,  as  we 
know,  brave,  he  was  terrified  at  that  wild 
countenance,  those  terribly  dilated  pupils, 
those  pale  cheeks,  and  those  bleeding  lips. 
He  drew  back  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room  as  he  would  have  dour  fi'oni  a  st>r- 
pent  which  was  crawling-  toward  hiui. 
and  his  sword  coming  in  contact  with  his 
nervous  hand,  he  drew  it,  ahuost  uncon- 
sciously, from  the  scabbard. 

But,  without  taking-  any  heed  of  tin' 
sword,  milady  endeavored  to  get  near 
enough  to  stab  hinu  and  did  iu)t  stop  till 
slu'  felt  the  sharp  point  at  her  throat. 

She  then  endeavoivd  to  seize  t  lie  sword 
with  li(M- hands;  but  D'Artagnan  krpl  it 
free    from    her   grasp,    and    continued    to 
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present  the  point,  sometimes  at  her  eyes, 
sometimes  at  her  hreast,  while  he  aimed 
at  making-  his  retreat  by  the  door  which 
led  to  Kitty's  apartment. 

Milady  during-  this  time  continued  to 
strike  at  him  with  her  dag-ger  with  hor- 
rible fury,  screaming  in  a  superhuman 
manner. 

As  all  this,  however,  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  a  duel,  D'Artagnan  soon  began 
to  recover  himself, 

''Very  well,  pretty  lady,  very  well," 
said  he ;  "  but,  pardieu  I  if  you  don't  calm 
yourself,  I  will  mark  you  with  a  second 
fleur  -  de  -  lis  upon  one  of  those  pretty 
cheeks  I  "' 

"  Scoundrel  !     infamous    scoundrel  ! 
howled  miladj'. 

But  D'Artagnan,  still  keeping-  on  the 
defensive,  drew  near  to  Kitty's  door.  At 
the  noise  they  made,  she  in  overturning- 
the  furniture  in  her  efforts  to  gret  at  him, 
he  in  screening  himself  behind  the  furni- 
ture to  keep  out  of  her  reach,  Kitty,  in 
great  alarm,  opened  tlie  door.  D'Artag- 
nan,  who  had  constantly  maneuvered  to 
g-ain  this  point,  was  not  at  more  than 
three  paces  from  it.  With  one  spring-  he 
flew  from  the  chamber  of  milady  into  that 
of  the  maid,  and,  quick  as  lightning,  he 
.slammed-to  the  door,  and  placed  all  his 
weight  against  it,  while  Kitty  bolted  it. 

Then  milady  attempted  to  tear  down 
the  door-case,  with  a  strength  apparently 
a  hove  that  of  a  woman ;  but  finding-  she 
could  not  accomplish  this,  she,  in  her  furj", 
stabVx'd  at  the  door  Avith  her  poniard,  the 
point  of  which  repeatedly  glittered  throug-h 
the  wood.  Every  blow  was  accompanied 
with  t«'rribl«'  imprecations. 

*•  Qiuck.  Kitty,  (piick  1"  said  D'Arlag- 
nan,  in  a  low  voice,  as  soon  as  the  bolts 
were  fast,  '*  let  me  get  out  of  the  hotel; 
for  if  we  leave  her  time  to  turn  round,  she 
will  have  me  killed  by  the  servants !  " 

'*  But  you  can't  go  out  so,"  said  Kitty  ; 
"vow  have  hardly  any  clothes  on." 

'-  That's  tnir,"  s:ii(l  D'Artagnan,  then 
liist  thinking  of  Ihc  (■(►stunie  lie;  appeared 
in — "that's  true  ;  hut  dress  me.  as  well  as 
you  areabh;.  f)nly  iiinkc  haste;  lliinls-,  my 
dear  girl,  it's  life  and  death  !  " 

Kitty  was  but  too  well  awiire  of  that. 


In  a  moment  she  muffled  him  up  ill  a  large 
flowered  robe,  a  capacious  hood,  and  a 
cloak ;  she  gave  him  some  slippers,  in 
which  he  placed  his  naked  feet,  and  then 
conducted  him  down  the  stairs.  It  was 
time  :  milady  had  already"  rung  her  bell, 
and  roused  the  whole  hotel ;  the  porter 
was  drawing  the  cord  at  the  moment  mi- 
lady cried  from  her  window  : 

"  Don't  open  the  gate  !  don't  open  the 
gate  !  " 

The  young  man  sprang-  out  while  she 
was  still  threatening  him  with  an  impo- 
tent g-esture.  At  the  moment  she  lost 
sig-ht  of  him,  milady  sank  back  fainting 
into  her  chamber. 


CHAPTER   XXXYIII. 

HOW,  WITHOUT   INCOMMODING  HIMSELF, 
ATHOS   FOUND   HIS  EQUIPMENT. 

D'Artagnan  was  so  completely  bewil- 
dered that,  without  taking  any  heed  of 
what  would  become  of  Kitty,  he  ran  at 
full  speed  across  half  Paris,  and  did  not 
stop  till  he  came  to  Athos's  door.  The 
confusion  of  his  mind,  the  terror  which 
spurred  him  on,  the  cries  of  some  of  the 
patrol  who  started  in  pursuit  of  him,  and 
the  shouting-  of  the  people,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  early  hour,  were  going-  to 
their  work,  only  made  him  precipitate  his 
course. 

He  crossed  the  court,  ran  up  the  two 
flights  to  Athos's  apartments,and  knocked 
at  the  door  enough  to  break  it  down. 

Grimaud  came,  rubbing  his  half-open 
eyes,  to  answer  this  noisy  summons,  and 
D'Artagnan  sprang  with  such  violence 
into  the  room  as  nearly  to  overturn  the 
astonished  lackey. 

In  .spite  of  his  habitual  mutism,  the 
poor  lad  this  time  found  his  speech. 

"Holloa,  there  !  "  ci-ied  he  ;  "  what  do 
you  want,  you  .strumpet?  What's  your 
business  here,  you  hussy?  " 

D'Artagnan  threw  off  his  hood,  and 
disengaged  his  hands  from  the  folds  of 
the  cloak  ;  and,  at  sight  of  the  mustaches 
and  the  naked  sword,  the  poor  devil  per- 
ceived he  had  to  deal  with  a  man.  He 
tlieii  coiu-huled  it  must  be  an  assassin. 

'-  Help  !  Miui-(h'r  !  hel}) !  "  cried  he. 

"Hold   you  I-  tongue,   3'ou    .stupid    lei- 
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low  !  "  said  the  ^^oimg-  man ;  '•  I  am  D' Ar- 
tagnan — don't  you  know  me  ?  Where  is 
your  jnaster  ?  " 

"You,  Monsieur  d'Artagnan  !  "  cried 
Grimaud,  "  impossible !  " 

"  Grimaud,"  said  Athos,  coming-  out  of 
his  apartment  in  a  robe  de  chambre, 
"  Grimaud,  I  thought  I  heard  you  per- 
mitting' yourself  to  speak  ?  " 

"Ah,  monsieur,  hut — " 

"Silence  I" 

Grimaud  contented  himself  with  point- 
ing D'Artagnan  out  to  his  master  with 
his  finger. 

Athos  recognized  his  comrade,  and, 
phlegmatic  as  he  was,  he  burst  into  a 
laugh  that  was  quite  excused  by  the 
masquerade  before  his  eyes :  petticoats 
falling  over  his  shoes,  sleeves  tucked  up, 
and  mustaches  stiff  with  agitation. 

"  Don't  laugh,  my  friend  !  "  cried  D'Ar- 
tagnan ;  "for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  laugh, 
for,  upon  iwy  soul,  it's  no  laughing  mat- 
ter !  " 

And  he  pronounced  these  words  witli 
such  a  solemn  air  and  with  such  a  real 
appearance  of  terror  that  Athos  eagerly 
seized  his  hand,  crying  : 

"Are  you  wounded,  my  friend  ?  How 
pale  you  are  !  " 

"No,  but  I  have  just  met  with  a  terri- 
ble adventure  !     Are  you  alone,  Athos  ?  '' 

"Parbleu!  who  do  jow  expect  to  find 
with  me  at  this  hour  ?  " 

"  Well,  well !  "  and  D'Artag-nan  rushed 
into  Athos's  chamber. 

"Come,  speak  I  "  said  the  latter,  closing 
the  door  and  bolting  it,  that  they  might 
not  be  disturbed.  "  Is  the  king  dead  ? 
Have  you  killed  th(;  cardiual  ?  Why,  you 
are  quite  beside  yourself  I  Couie,  come, 
tell  me ;  I  am  dying  with  curiosity  and 
uneasiness !  " 

"Athos,"  said  D'Artagnan,  gelling  i-id 
of  his  female  gai'ments,  and  appearing  in 
his  shir't,  "prepare  yonrsiUf  to  hear  an 
incredible,  an  unlieai'd-of  liistory." 

"Well,  but  put  on  WvAt  robe  de  cliaui- 
hre  first,""  said  tiu!  musketeer  lo  his 
friend. 

D'Ai'tagnan  got  inio  1lit>  rob(>  as  (|uii'k- 
ly  as  lie  could,  taking  one,  sleeve  for  the 
other,  so  greatly  was  he  still  agitated. 


"Well?"  said  Athos. 

"Well,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  incUning 
his  mouth  to  Athos's  ear,  and  lowering 
his  voice,  "  milady  is  marked  with  a  fleur- 
de-lis  upon  her  shoulder  !  " 

"Ah  !  "  cried  the  musketeer,  as  if  he 
had  received  a  ball  in  his  heart. 

"Are  you  sure?"  said  D'Artagnan, 
"are  you  sure  that  the  other  is  dead?" 

"The  other?''  said  Athos,  in  so  in- 
ward a  voice  that  D'Artagnan  scarcely 
heard  him. 

' '  Yes ;  she  of  whom  3'ou  told  me  one 
day  at  Amiens." 

Athos  uttered  a  groan,  and  let  his  head 
sink  into  his  hands. 

"  This  one  is  a  woman  of  from  twenty- 
six  to  twentj^-eight  years  of  age." 

"  Fair,"  said  Athos,  "  is  she  not  ?  '* 

"Very." 

*'  Blue  and  clear  e^^es,  of  a  strange  bril- 
liancy, with  black  eyelids  and  eyebrows  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Tall,  well-made?  She  has  lost  a 
tooth,  next  to  the  e3^e- tooth  on  the  left  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"The  fleur-de-lis  is  small,  red  in  color, 
and  looks  as  if  endeavors  had  been  made 
to  efface  it  with  paste  of  some  kind  ? "' 

"Yes." 

"  But  you  say  she  is  an  Englishwo- 
man ?  " 

"  She  is  called  Milady,  but,  notwith- 
standing that,  she  may  be  a  French- 
woman. Lord  de  Winter  is  only  her 
brother-in-law. ' ' 

*'  I  will  see  her,  D'Artagnan  !  "" 

"Beware,  Athos,  beware;  you  t>ndeav- 
ored  to  kill  her ;  she  is  a  woman  to  return 
you  the  like,  and  not  to  fail.  I  promise 
you." 

"She  will  not  dare  to  say  anything: 
that  would  be  to  denounce  hei'self." 

"  Sh(>  is  ca[)able  of  anything  or  ev(M\  • 
thing.     Did  you  evtu'  see  hei*  furious  ?'" 

"  No,"  said  Athos. 

"A  tigress  I  a  i)anlhei'I  Ah  I  my  dear 
At.hos,  1  am  greatly  afi-aid  I  have  drawn 
a  teri'ible  vengeance*  on  both  of  us  I  " 

D'Artagnan  then  related  all:  llie  mad 
passion  of  milad>  and  her  menaces  of 
deal  h  to  him. 

"You   ai'e   riglil.  and   n|t<in   m,\"  sonl.   I 
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woukl  g-ive  my  life  for  a  hair,''  said  Athos. 
"  Fortunately,  the  day  after  to-morrow 
Ave  leave  Paris.  We  are  g'oiug-,  according- 
to  all  probability,  to  La  Rochelle,  and 
once  g"one — " 

"  She  will  follow  you  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  Athos,  if  she  recog-nizes  you  ;  let 
her  then  exhaust  her  veng-eance  on  me 
alone  I '" 

"My  dear  friend  I  of  what  consequence 
is  it  if  she  kills  me  ?  "  said  Athos,  ''do  you, 
perchance,  think  I  set  any  g-reat  store  by 
life?" 

"  There  is  something-  horribly  mysteri- 
ous under  all  this,  Athos ;  this  woman  is 
one  of  the  cardinal's  spies,  I  am  sure  of 
that." 

"  In  that  case  take  care  of  yourself.  If 
the  cardinal  does  not  hold  you  in  hig-h  ad- 
miration for  the  affair  of  London,  he  en- 
tertains a  g-reat  hatred  for  you  ;  but  as, 
considering-  everything-,  he  cannot  accuse 
you  openly,  and  as  hatred  must  be  satis- 
fied, particularly  when  it's  a  cardinal's 
hatred,  take  care  of  yourself !  If  you 
g-o  out,  do  not  g-o  out  alone;  when 
you  eat,  use  everj^  precaution ;  mistrust, 
in  short,  everything-,  even  your  own 
shadow." 

'*  Fortunatel}-,"  said  D'Artag-nan,  "all 
this  will  be  only  necessary  till  after  to- 
morrow evening-,  for  when  once  with  the 
army,  we  shall  have,  I  hope,  only  men  to 
dread." 

"In  the  meantime,"  said  Athos,  "I  re- 
nounce mj'  plan  of  seclusion,  and  where- 
ever  you  g-o,  I  will  g-o  with  you  :  you  must 
return  to  the  Rue  des  Fossoyeurs  ;  I  will 
accompany  you." 

"Yes,  but  howevei-  near  it  may  be,  I 
cannot  go  thitliei-  in  this  g-uise." 

"  That's  true,"'  said  Athos,  and  he  rang- 
the  bell. 

Griniaud  entered. 

Athos  made  liini  a  sign  to  g-o  to  D'Ar- 
tagnan's  residence,  and  bring-  back  some 
clothes.  Grimaud  replied  by  another 
sig-n,  that  he  understood  pei-fectly,  and 
set  off. 

'•All  this  will  not  advance  your  equip- 
nien1.""said  Allios.  -'for.  if  T  am  notuiis- 
laken,  you  lia\'e  lel'l  11iel)es1  of  yoiii-  ;i|)- 
pai-el  :i1    milady's,  and    she    will   cei-taiiih' 


not  have  the  politeness  to  return  it  to  you. 
Fortunately,  you  have  the  sapphire." 

"  The  sapphire  is  yours,  my  dear  Athos  ! 
Did  3'ou  not  tell  me  it  was  a  family 
Jewel  ?  " 

"Yes,  mx  father  g-ave  two  thousand 
crowns  for  it,  as  he  once  told  me ;  it 
formed  part  of  the  nuptial  present  he 
made  my  mother ;  and  it  is  mag-nificent. 
M}"  mother  g-ave  it  to  me,  and  I,  fool  as  I 
was,  instead  of  keeping-  the  ring  as  a  holy 
relic,  g-ave  it  to  this  wretched  woman." 

••  Then,  my  friend,  take  back  this  ring-, 
to  which,  it  is  plain,  you  attach  much 
value." 

"I  take  back  the  ring-,  after  it  has 
passed  through  the  hands  of  that  infamous 
creature  !  never !  that  ring-  is  defiled, 
D'Artag-nan." 

"Sell  it,  then." 

"Sell  a  diamond  which  was  the  g-ift  of 
my  mother.  I  must  confess  I  should  con- 
sider that  as  a  profanation." 

"Pledg-e  it,  then;  j^ou  can  borrow  at 
least  a  thousand  crowns  on  it.  With  that 
sum  3"ou  can  extricate  yourself  Jrom  j^'our 
present  difficulties;  and  when  you  are  full 
of  money  ag-ain,  you  can  redeem  it,  and 
take  it  back  cleansed  from  its  ancient 
stains,  as  it  will  have  passed  through  the 
hands  of  usurers." 

Athos  smiled. 

"You  are  a  capital  companion,  D'Ar- 
tagnan,"  said  he;  "your  never-failing 
cheerfulness  raises  poor  souls  in  affliction . 
Agreed,  let  us  pledge  the  ring,  but  upon 
one  condition." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"That  there  shall  be  five  hundred 
crowns  for  you,  and  five  hundred  crowns 
for  me." 

"  Don't  think  of  such  a  thing,  Athos ; 
I  don't  want  the  half  of  such  a  sum.  I 
who  am  still  only  in  the  guards,  and  by 
selling  my  saddles,  I  shall  get  it.  What 
do  I  Avant  ?  A  horse  for  Planchet,  that's 
all.  Besides,  you  forget  that  I  have  a 
ring  likewise." 

"  To  which  you  attach  more  value  than 
I  do  to  mine  :  at  least,  I  have  thought  it 
seemed  so." 

"  Yes,  for  in  any  extreme  circumstance 
i1    nught    not  ord\'  extricate  us  from  some 
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great  enibarrassment,  or  even  a  gTeat 
dangler ;  it  is  not  only  a  valuable  dia- 
mond, it  is  an  enchanted  talisman." 

"  I  don't  at  all  understand  you,  but  I 
believe  all  you  say  to  be  true.  Let  us 
return  to  my  ring,  or  rather  to  yours  ; 
you  shall  take  half  the  sum  that  will  be 
advanced  upon  it,  or  I  will  throw  it  into 
the  Seine ;  and  I  doubt,  as  was  the  case 
Avith  Polycrates,  whether  any  fish  will  be 
sufficiently  complaisant  to  bring-  it  back 
to  us." 

"Well,  I  will  take  it,  then,"  said  D'Ar- 
tag-nan. 

At  this  moment  Grimaud  returned, 
accompanied  b}'  Planchet ;  the  latter, 
anxious  about  his  master,  and  curious  to 
know  what  had  happened  to  him,  took  ad- 
vantag-e  of  the  opportunit^'^  and  broug-ht 
his  clothes  himself. 

D'Artagnan  dressed  himself,  and  Athos 
did  the  same.  When  about  to  g'O  out,  the 
latter  made  Grimaud  the  sig-n  of  a  person 
taking"  an  aim,  and  the  lackey  immedi- 
ately took  down  his  musketoon,  and  got 
ready  to  follow  his  master. 

They  arrived  without  accident  at  the 
Rue  des  Fossoyeurs.  Bonacieux  was 
standing"  at  the  door ;  he  cast  one  of  his 
ill-meaning",  bantering  looks  at  D'Artag"- 
nan  as  he  passed  him. 

"Make  haste,  my  dear  lodg-er,"  said  he; 
"there  is  a  very  pretty  g"irl  waiting  for 
you  upstairs ;  and,  you  know,  women 
don't  like  to  be  made  to  wait." 

"  That's  Kitty  !  "  said  D'Artag"nan  to 
himself,  and  darted  into  the  passage. 

In  fact,  upon  the  landing  leading"  to  the 
chamber,  and  crouching"  ag-ainst  the  door, 
he  fovmd  tlie  poor  girl,  all  in  a  tremble. 
As  soon  as  slu^  perceived  him — 

"  You  promised  to  protect  me  ;  you 
promised  to  save  me  from  her  anger," 
said  she;  "remeinb(^r,  it  was  you  who 
ruined  me !  " 

"Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure,  Kitty,"  said 
D'Artagnan;  "be  at  ease,  my  girl.  But 
what  happened  after  my  departure  ?  ' ' 

"  How  can  I  tell  I  "  said  Kitty.  "  The 
lac^rceys  were  brought  by  the  cries  she 
made — she  was  mad  with  passion  ;  there 
exist  no  imprecations  sh<!  did  not  utter 
ag'ainst  you.     Then  I  tliought  she  would 


remember  it  was  through  my  chamber 
you  had  gone  into  hers,  and  that  then  she 
would  suppose  I  was  your  accomplice  :  so 
I  took  what  little  money  I  had  and  the 
best  of  my  things,  and  I  got  away  as  fast 
as  I  could." 

"  Poor  dear  g-irl !  But  what  can  I  do 
with  you  ?  I  am  gomg  away  the  day 
after  to-morrow." 

"  Do  what  3'ou  please.  Monsieur  le 
Chevalier  ;  help  me  out  of  Paris ;  help  me 
out  of  France  I  " 

•'I  cannot  take  you,  however,  to  the 
siege  of  La  Rochelle,"  said  D'Artag"nan. 

"  No ;  but  you  can  place  me  in  one  of 
the  provinces,  with  some  lady  of  your 
acquaintance ;  in  your  own  country,  for 
instance." 

"My dear  little  love!  in  raj  country  the 
ladies  do  without  chambermaids.  But, 
stop;  I  can  manage  your  business  for  you. 
Planchet,  go  and  find  M.  Aramis ;  request 
him  to  come  here  directly.  We  have 
something  very  important  to  saj^  to  him." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Athos;  "but  wiir 
not  Porthos  ?  I  should  have  thoug-ht  that 
his  duchess — " 

"  Oh  !  Porthos's  duchess  is  dressed  by 
her  husband's  clerks,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
laughing".  "Besides,  Kitty  would  not 
like  to  live  in  the  Rue  aux  Ours." 

"I  do  not  care  where  I  live,"  said 
Kitty,  "provided  I  am  well  concealed, 
and  she  does  not  know^  where  I  am." 

"  And  now,  Kitty,  when  we  are  about 
to  separate,  and  yon  are  no  long-er  jealous 
of  me — " 

"  Monsieur  le  Chevalier,  far  olf  or  near, 
be  where  I  vcviy,  I  shall  always  love  you." 

"Wliere  the  devil  will  constancy  take 
up  its  abode  next  ?  "  said  Athos  to  himself. 

"And  I  also,"  said  D'Artagnan;  ••! 
also  shall  always  love  you  ;  be  sure  of 
that.  But  now,  answer  me ;  I  attach 
great  importance  to  the  question  I  am 
about  to  i)ut  to  you.  Did  you  never  hear 
talk  of  a  young  Avoman  who  was  cai"ried 
olf  one  night?  " 

"  There  now  !— Oh  !  Monsieur  le  Chev- 
aliei".  do  you  love  that  woman  si  ill  ?  ** 

"*No,  no.  it  is  one  of  my  friends  who 
loves  h(M"  —  M.  Athos;  this  gentleman 
here." 
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"I  ?"  cried  Athos,  with  an  accent  like 
that  of  a  man  who  perceives  he  was  about 
to  tread  upon  an  adder. 

'•You,  to  be  sure  !  "  said  D'Artag-nan, 
pressing-  Athos'  hand.  "You  know  the 
interest  we  both  take  in  this  poor  little 
Madame  Bonacieux.  Besides,  Kitty  will 
tell  nothing ;  will  you,  Kitty?  You  imder- 
stand,  my  dear  girl,"  continued  D' Artag- 
nan.  '''she  is  the  wife  of  that  frightful 
baboon  you  saw  at  the  door  as  you  came 
in."' 

'■  Oh  I  mon  Dieu  I  you  remind  me  of 
my  fright  I  if  he  should  have  known  me 
again  I  '" 

'•What  I  know  you  again  I  Did  you 
ever  see  that  man  before  ?  " 

"  He  came  twice  to  milady's." 

•'  That's  it.     About  what  time  ?  " 

"Why,  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  days 
ago." 

•'  Exactly  so." 

"And     yesterday     evening-     he     came 
again." 
*  "  Yesterday  evening  ?  " 

"Yes,  just  before  you  came." 

"My  dear  Athos,  we  are  enveloped  in 
a  network  of  spies  I  And  do  you  believe 
he  knew  you  again,  Kitty  ?  " 

"  I  pulled  down  u\y  hood  as  soon  as 
I  saw  him,  but  perhaps  it  was  too  late." 

"Go  down,  Athos,  he  mistrusts  ^'ou 
less  than  me,  and  see  if  he  be  still  at  his 
dooi"." 

Athos  Avent  down  and  returned  imme- 
diately. 

"  He  is  g-one,"  said  he,  "  and  the  house 
door  is  shut." 

"He  is  gone  to  make  his  i-eport,  and  to 
say  lliat  the  ])igeons  are  at  this  moment 
all  in  the  dovecote." 

"Well,  then,  let  us  all  fly  away,"  said 
A^hos,  "  and  leave  nobody  here  but  Plaii- 
cliet,  to  liring  us  news." 

"A  miniitf!.  But  Ai-ainis,  whom  \\i\ 
have  sent   foi- 1  " 

"That's  true,''  said  Athos.  "we  must 
wait  for  Aramis." 

At  that  moment  Ar-aiiiis  anivcd. 

The  maltei-  was  all  cxidaiued  to  hiui, 
ajid  thr  frif'uds  gave  him  1o  unch'i-stand 
that  among  all  his  high  connections  he 
nuist  find  a  place  for  Kitty. 


Aramis  reflected  for  a  minute,  and  then 
said,  coloring  :  "Will  it  be  really  render- 
ing you  a  service,  D'Artag-nan  ?" 

"I  shall  be  grateful  to  you  all  my 
life." 

"Very  well;  Madame  de  Bois-Tracy 
asked  me,  for  one  of  her  friends  who 
resides  in  the  provinces,  I  believe,  for 
a  trustworthy  femme-de-chambre ;  and 
if  you  can,  my  dear  D'Artagnan,  answer 
for  mademoiselle — " 

'•  Oh  !  monsieur,  be  assured  that  I  shall 
be  entirely  devoted  to  the  person  who 
will  g-ive  me  the  means  of  quitting  Paris." 

"Then,"  said  Aramis,  "this  falls  out 
very  well." 

He  placed  himself  at  the  table,  and 
wrote  a  little  note  which  he  sealed  with 
a  ring',  and  gave  the  billet  to  Kitty. 

"And  now,  my  dear  girl,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan, "3'-ou  know  that  it  is  not  good 
for  an}^  of  us  to  be  here.  Therefore  let  us 
separate.  We  shall  meet  again  in  better 
days,  depend  upon  it." 

"Dicers'  oaths!"  said  Athos,  while 
D'Artag'nan  went  to  conduct  Kitty  down- 
stairs. 

An  instant  afterward  the  three  young- 
men  separated,  ag'reeing  to  meet  again 
at  four  o'clock  at  Athos's  residence,  and 
leaving-  Planchet  to  g-uard  the  house. 

Aramis  returned  home,  and  Athos  and 
D'Artag-nan  went  about  pledg-ing-  the 
sapphire. 

As  the  Gascon  had  foreseen,  they  found 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining-  three  hundred 
pistoles  upon  the  ring.  Still  further,  the 
Jew  told  them  that  if  they  would  sell  it  to 
him,  as  it  would  make  a  magnificent  pen- 
dant for  ear-rings,  he  would  g-ive  five  hun- 
dred pistoles  for  it. 

Athos  and  D'Artagnan,  with  the  activity 
of  two  soldi(M-s,  and  the  knowledge  of  two 
connoisseurs,  hard!}'  required  three  hours 
to  purchase  the  entire  equipment  of  the 
nuisketeer.  Besidt^s,  Athos  was  very  easy, 
and  a  noble  to  his  lingers'  ends.  When- 
ever a  thing  suited  him,  he  directly  paid 
the:  ])ric(^  asked  for  it,  without  thinking 
to  ask  for  any  abatement.  D'Ai'tagnan 
would  have  remonstrated  at  this,  but 
Athos  put  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
with  a  smile,  and  D'Artagnan  understood 
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that  it  was  all  very  well  for  such  a  little 
Gascon  g-entleman  as  himself  to  drive  a 
harg-ain,  but  not  for  a  man  who  had  the 
bearing-  of  a  prince.  The  musketeer  met 
with  a  superb  Andalusian  horse,  black  as 
jet,  nostrils  of  fire,  legs  clean  and  eleg-ant, 
rising-  six.  He  examined  him,  and  found 
him  sound  and  without  blemish  ;  he  was 
asked  a  thousand  livres  for  him. 

He  mig"ht,  perhaps,  have  been  boug-ht 
for  less  ;  but  while  D'Artag-nan  Avas  dis- 
cussing- the  price  with  the  dealer,  Athos 
was  counting-  the  monej^  down  on  the 
table. 

Grimaud  had  a  stout,  short  Picard  cob, 
which  cost  three  hundred  livres. 

But  when  the  saddle  and  arms  for  Gri- 
maud were  purchased,  Athos  had  not  a 
sou  left  of  his  hundred  and  fifty  pistoles. 
D'Artag-nan  ofi'ered  his  friend  a  j)art  of 
his  share,  which  he  should  return  when 
convenient. 

But  Athos  only  replied  to  this  proposal 
by  shrugg-ing-  his  shoulders. 

*'How  much  did  the  Jew  say  he  Avould 
g-ive  for  the  sapphire,  if  he  purchased 
it?"  said  Athos. 

"Five  hundred  pistoles." 

"  That  is  to  say,  two  hundred  more  !  a 
hundred  pistoles  for  you,  and  a  hundred 
pistoles  for  me.  Well,  now,  that  would 
be  a  real  fortune  to  us,  my  friend  ;  let  us 
go  back  to  the  Jew's  again." 

''What  !  will  you—?" 

"  This  ring  would  certainly  only  recall 
very  bitter  remembrances  ;  then  we  shall 
never  be  masters  of  three  hundred  pistoles 
to  rede(;m  it ;  so  that  we  really-  should  lose 
two  hundred  pistoles  by  the  bargain.  Go 
and  tell  him  the  ring  is  his,  D'Artagnan, 
and  bring  back  tlie  two  hundred  pistoles 
with  you." 

"Rellcct,  Atlios!" 

"  Really  money  is  dear  for  the  time  tliat 
passes,  and  we  must  learn  how  to  make 
sacrifice's.  Go,  D'Artagnan,  go;  Gri- 
maud will  accompany  you  with  his  mus- 
quetoon." 

Hair  an  hour  aft«u'ward,  D'Artagnan 
returned  with  the  two  thousand  livres, 
and  without  having  met  wit  h  any  accident . 

It  was  thus  Al-hos  found  at  home  re- 
sources which  he  did  not  expect. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

A   VISION. 

At  four  o'clock  the  four  friends  were 
all  assembled  at  Athos'  apartments.  Their 
anxiety  about  their  equipments  had  all  dis- 
appeared, and  each  countenance  only  pre- 
served the  expression  of  its  own  secret 
inquietudes  ;  for  behmd  all  present  happi- 
ness is  concealed  a  fear  for  the  future. 

Suddenly  Planchet  entered,  bringing 
two  letters  for  D'Artagnan. 

The  one  was  a  little  billet,  genteelly 
folded,  with  a  pretty  seal  in  green  wax, 
on  which  was  impressed  a  dove  bearing  a 
green  branch. 

The  other  was  a  large  square  epistle, 
resplendent  with  the  terrible  arms  of  his 
eminence  the  cardinal  duke. 

At  the  sight  of  the  little  letter  the  heart 
of  D'Artagnan  bounded,  for  he  believed 
he  had  seen  that  writing  before  :  and  al- 
though he  had  seen  that  writing  but  once, 
the  memory  of  it  remained  at  the  bottom 
of  his  heart.  He  therefore  seized  the  lit- 
tle letter,  and  opened  it  eagerly. 

''Be,"  said  the  letter,  "on  Thursday 
next,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  on 
the  road  to  Chaillot,  and  look  carefully 
into  the  carriages  that  pass  ;  but  if  you 
have  any  consideration  for  your  own  life 
or  that  of  those;  who  love  you,  do  not 
speak  a  single  word,  do  not  make  a  move- 
ment which  may  lead  any  one  to  believe 
you  have  recognized  her,  who  exposes 
herself  to  everything  for  the  sake  of  see- 
ing you  but  for  an  instant." 

No  signature. 

"  That's  a  snare,"  said  Athos  :  -•  ddu't 
go,  D'Artagnan." 

"And  3"et,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  "I 
think  I  recognize  the  writing. " 

"That  may  be  forged,"  said  Athos; 
"between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  the  load 
of  Chaillot  is  ((uite  desei-ted  ;  you  might 
as  well  go  and  ride  in  tht>  forest  of 
Bond  v." 

"But  s\i|)p()sc  we  all  go,'"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan; "what  the  devil!  they  won't 
devour  us  all  foni- :  foui'  hu-kexs.  horses, 
aj'ins,  and  all  I  " 

"And,  besides,  it  will  he  a  good  oppor- 
tunity fordisplayingour  lU'weipiipments," 
said  Porthos. 
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"But,  if  it  is  a  woman  that  writes," 
said  Aramis,  "and  that  woman  desires 
not  to  be  seen,  remember,  you  compromise 
her,  D"Artag*nan ;  which  is  not  behaving- 
like  a  gentleman." 

"  We  will  remain  in  the  background  : 
and  he  wiU  advance  alone." 

"  Yes,  but  a  pistol-shot  is  easily  fired 
from  a  carriag-e,  however  fast  it  may  be 
going." 

"Bahl"  said  D'Artagnan,  -''they  will 
miss  me ;  if  they  fire,  we  will  ride  after 
the  carriage,  and  exterminate  those  who 
may  be  in  it.     They  must  be  enemies." 

"He  is  right,"  said  Porthos ;  "battle: 
besides,  it  will  be  a  good  opportunity  to 
try  our  new  arras." 

"Let  us  enjo3'  that  pleasure,"  said 
Aramis,  in  his  mild  and  careless  manner. 

"As  you  please,"  said  Athos. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  it  is 
half-past  four,  and  we  have  scarcely  time 
to  be  on  the  road  of  Chaillot  b3'  six." 

"Besides,  if  we  go  out  late,  nobody  will 
see  u.s,"  said  Porthos,  "and  that  will  be 
a  pity.     Let  us  get  ready,  g-ontlemen." 

"  But  this  second  letter,"  said  Athos, 
"j-ou  forget  that ;  it  appears  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  the  seal  denotes  that  it  de- 
serves to  be  opened ;  for  my  part,  I 
declare,  D'Artagnan,  I  think  it  of  much 
more  consequence  than  the  little  piece  of 
waste  paper  you  have  so  cunning-ly  slipped 
into  your  bosom." 

D'Artagnan  blushed. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "let  us  see,  g-entle- 
HM'n.  what  are  his  eminence's  commands,"' 
and  D'Artagnan  unsealed  the  letter  and 
r«'ad  : 

"  M.  (TArt-agnan,  of  the  King's  Guai'ds, 
company  D(3st'ssarts,  is  exi)ected  at  the 
Palais -Cardinal,  this  evening  at  eight 
o'clock. 

•'La  Houoknieke, 

"(.^il)1ain  of  liic  Guards." 

"Tlir  (li-\il!"  s.iid  Atiios:  "here's  a 
rcndc/voiis  iinii-li  moic  scr-ioiis  than  the 
otlx'f." 

•*  1  will  go  1()  the  second,  alter  attend- 
ing the  first,"  said  D'yXi-tagnan,  "one  is 
for  seven  (t'clock  and  the  other  \'nv  eight  : 
thefe  will   t)e  t  line  lor  l»ol  h.'' 


"Hum!  Now,  1  would  not  g-o  at  all," 
said  Aramis ;  "a  g'allant  knight  cannot 
decline  an  appointment  made  by  a  lady; 
but  a  prudent  gentleman  may  excuse 
himself  from  not  waiting'  on  his  emi- 
nence, particularly  when  he  has  reason 
to  believe  he  is  not  invited  for  courteous 
purposes." 

'•I  am  of  Aramis'  opinion,"  said  Por- 
thos. 

"Gentlemen,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  "I 
have  already  received  by  M.  de  Cavois 
a  similar  invitation  from  his  eminence; 
I  neg'lected  it,  and  on  the  morrow  a  seri- 
ous misfortune  happened  to  me ! — Con- 
stance disappeared.  Whatever  may  ensue, 
I  will  go." 

"If  you  are  determined,"  said  Athos, 
"do  so." 

"  Yes,  but  the  Bastille  ?  "  said  Aramis. 

"  Bah  !  you  will  g'et  me  out,  if  they  put 
me  there,"  said  D'Artag-nan. 

"To  be  sure  we  will,"  replied  Aramis 
and  Porthos,  with  admirable  promptness 
and  decision,  as  if  that  were  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world— "To  be  sure  we  will 
g-et  you  out,  if  there ;  bvit  in  the  mean- 
time, as  we  are  to  set  off  the  day  aftei' 
to-morrow,  3^ou  would  do  much  better  not 
to  risk  this  Bastille." 

"Let  us  do  better  than  that,"  said 
Athos,  "  do  not  let  us  leave  him  during 
the  whole  evening ;  let  each  of  us  wait 
at  a  g'ate  of  the  palace  with  a  musketeer 
behind  him ;  if  we  see  any  carriage  with 
closed  windows,  and  of  at  all  suspicious 
appearance,  come  out,  let  us  fall  upon  it : 
it  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  had  a 
skirmish  with  the  guards  of  Monsieui' 
le  Cardinal ;  M.  de  Treville  must  think 
us  dead." 

"  To  a  certainty,  Athos,"  said  Aramis, 
"  3-0U  were  meant  to  be  a  general ;  what 
do  you  think  of  the  plan,  gentlemen  ?  " 

"Admirable  !"  replied  the  young  men 
ill  choi'us. 

"  Well !  "  said  Porthos,  "  I  will  run  to 
th(^  hotel,  and  engage  our  comrades  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  hy  eight 
o'clock,  the  rend(>zvous,  the  Place  du 
Palais-Cardinal  ;  in  the  meantime,  you  see 
that   the  lackeys  saddle  the  horses." 

'■  I  have  no  horse,"   said    D'Artagnan, 
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'•  but  that  is  of  no  consequence,  lean  take 
one  of  M.  de  Treville's." 

"  That  is  not  worth  while/'  said  Ara- 
niis,  "you  can  have  one  of  mine.'' 

"One  of  yours!  how  many  have  you, 
then  ?  "  asked  D'Artag-nan. 

''Three,"  replied  Aramis,  smihng-. 

''Certes,"  cried  Athos,  "you  are  the 
best  mounted  j)oetof  France  or  Navarre." 

"Well,  but,  Aramis,  you  don't  want 
three  horses  ?  I  cannot  comprehend  what 
induced  you  to  buy  three  I ' ' 

"Therefore  I  only  purchased  two,"  said 
Aramis. 

"  The  third  tlien  fell  from  the  clouds,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"  No,  the  third  was  brought  to  me  this 
very  morning-  by  a  groom  out  of  livery, 
who  would  not  tell  me  in  wliose  service  he 
was,  and  who  said  he  had  received  orders 
from  his  master." 

"  Or  his  mistress,"  interrupted  D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

•'•  That  makes  no  difference,"  said  Ara- 
mis, coloring- ;  "  and  who  affirmed,  as  I 
said,  that  he  had  received  orders  from  his 
mistress  to  place  the  horse  in  my  stable, 
without  informing  me  whence  it  came."' 

"It  is  only  to  poets  that  such  thing's 
happen,"  said  Athos,  grravely. 

"  Well,  in  that  case,  we  can  manag'e 
famously,"  said  D'Artag'nan  ;  "which  of 
the  two^horses  will  you  ride  ;  that  wliich 
you  bought,  or  the  one  that  was  g'iven  to 
you?" 

"  That  which  was  g'iven  to  me,  without 
doubt — you  cannot  foi-  a  moment  imag'in<», 
D'Artagnan.  that  I  should  commit  such 
an  offense  toward — " 

"The  unknown  gi\-<M'."  interruplcd 
D'Artagnan. 

"  Or  the  inyslci'ioiis  l)('ii('ra(;tress,"said 
Athos. 

"Theon<*yoii  Ixmglit  will  then  lu'conie 
useless  to  you  ?  " 

"Nearly  so." 

"And  you  selected  i1  youi'self?" 

"  With  tli<;  g'reatest  care  :  the  safety 
of  the  horseman,  you  know,  depends  al- 
most always  upoti  tiu',  goodness  of  liis 
horse." 

"Weil.  Id  iiic  li;(\c  it  ,i1  1  he  price  it 
cost  vou  ?  " 


"  I  was  g'oing  to  make  you  the  offer, 
my  dear  D'Artagnan,  giving'  you  all  the 
time  necessary  for  repaying  me  such  a 
trifle." 

"  How  much  did  it  cost  you  ?  '" 

"  Eight  hundred  livres." 

"  Here  are  forty  double  pistoles,  my 
dear  friend,"  said  D'Artagnan,  taking 
the  sum  from  his  pocket :  "I  know  that 
is  the  coin  in  which  you  were  paid  for 
your  poems." 

"You  are  full  of  money,  then?"  said 
Aramis. 

"  Money  I — rolling  in  it,  my  dear  fel- 
low : "      ' 

And  D'Artag'nan  chinked  the  remaindei- 
of  his  pistoles  in  his  pocket . 

"  Send  3'our  saddle,  then,  to  the  hotel 
of  the  musketeers,  and  your  horse  can  be 
brought  back  with  ours." 

"Very  well;  but  it  is  already  five 
o'clock,  so  make  haste.'' 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward, 
Porthos  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  Rue 
Ferou,  mounted  upon  a  very  handsome 
genet ;  Mousqueton  followed  him  upon  an 
Auvergne  horse,  small,  but  very  g'ood- 
looking :  Porthos  was  resplendent  with  joy 
and  pride. 

At  the  same  time,  Aramis  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  other  end  of  the  street, 
upon  a  superb  English  charg-er  ;  Bazin  fol- 
lowed him  upon  a  roan,  leading'  a  splendid, 
vig'orous  Mecklenbui'g-  horse ;  this  last 
was  D'Artag'nan's, 

The  two  musketeers  met  at  the  grate ; 
Athos  and  D'Artagnan  watched  their  ap- 
proach from  the  window. 

''The  devil,"  cried  Aramis,  "you  have 
a  magnificent  horse  tliere,  Porthos." 

"Yes,"  replied  Porthos.  "it  is  the  t)iie 
that  ought  to  have  heiMi  sent  to  me  at 
first ;  a  bad  joke  of  llie  husl)and's  substi- 
tuted tlie  other:  hut  the  good  man  has 
been  punished  siiu(\  and  1  have  obtained 
full  satisfaction." 

(ii'imaud  then  led  up  his  master's  horse  ; 
D'Artagnan  and  Athos  came  down,  got 
into  their  .saddles,  and  all  foiu'  st>t  f(U'- 
wai'd:  Atlios  upon  a  horse  he  owed  to  a 
woman,  Aramis  on  a  horse  he  owed  to  his 
mistress.  T^>^■thos  on  a  horse  he  owed  to 
tile    pj'oi'ureuse.    and    O'Artag'nMii    on    a 
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horse  he  owed  to  his  good  fortune,  the 
best  mistress  possible. 

The  lackeys  followed. 

As  Porthos  had  foreseen,  the  cavalcade 
produced  a  g:ood  effect:  and  if  Madame 
Coquenard  had  met  Porthos,  and  seen 
what  a  superb  appearance  he  made  upon 
his  handsome  Spanish  genet,  she  would 
not  have  regretted  the  bleeding  she  had 
inflicted  upon  the  strong  box  of  her  hus- 
band. 

Xear  the  Louvre  the  four  friends  met 
with  M.  de  Treville,  who  was  returning 
from  St.  Germain ;  he  stopped  them  to 
offer  his  compliments  upon  their  appoint- 
ments, which  in  an  instant  drew  round 
them  a  hundred  gapers. 

D'Artagnan  took  advantage  of  the  cir- 
cumstance to  speak  to  M.  de  Treville  of 
the  letter  with  the  great  red  seal,  and  the 
cardinal's  arms ;  we  beg  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  did  not  breathe  a  word  con- 
cerning the  other. 

M.  de  Treville  approved  of  the  resolu- 
tion he  had  adopted,  and  assured  him, 
that  if  on  the  morrow  he  did  not  appear, 
he  himself  would  undertake  to  find  him, 
let  him  be  where  he  might. 

At  this  moment  the  clock  of  La  Samari- 
taine  struck  six :  the  four  friends  pleaded 
an  engagement,  and  took  leave  of  M.  de 
Treville. 

A  short  gallop  brought  them  to  the 
road  of  Chaillot ;  the  day  began  to  decline, 
cari'iages  were  passing  and  repassing; 
D'Artagnan,  keeping  at  some  distance 
from  his  friends,  darted  a  scrutinizing 
glance  into  every  carriage  that  appeared, 
but  saw  no  face  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted . 

At  length,  after  waiting  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  ;ind  just  as  twilight  was  beginning 
to  thicken,  a  carriage  appeared,  coming 
at  a  {juick  pace  on  the  road  of  Sevres  ;  a 
presentiment  instantly  told  D'Artagnan 
1-hat  tliis  carri;ige  contained  the  person 
who  had  appointed  the  rendezvous;  the 
young  man  was  himself  nstonislied  to  find 
his  heart  beat  so  violently.  Almost  in- 
stantly a  female  heiul  was  put  out  at  the 
window,  with  two  fingers  placed  upon  her 
mouth,  eith«;r  to  enjoin  silence  or  to  send 
hiiM  a  Uiss ;  ])'Artagn:in  uttered  a  slight, 


cry  of  joy  :  this  woman,  or  rather,  this 
apparition,  for  the  carriage  passed  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  vision,  was  Madame 
Bonacieux. 

B\'  an  involuntar}'  movement,  and  in 
spite  of  the  injunction  given,  D'Artagnan 
put  his  horse  into  a  gallop,  and  in  a  few 
strides  overtook  the  carriage ;  but  the 
window  was  close  shut,  the  vision  had 
disappeared. 

D'Artagnan  then  remembered  the  in- 
junction :  ''If  you  value  your  own  life,  or 
that  of  those  who  love  you,  remain  motion- 
less, and  as  if  you  had  seen  nothing." 

He  stopped,  therefoi^e,  trembling,  not 
for  himself,  but  for  the  poor  woman  who 
had  evidently  exposed  herself  to  great 
danger  b}'  appointing  this  rendezvous. 

The  carriage  pursued  its  waj',  still  going 
at  a  great  pace,  till  it  dashed  into  Paris 
and  disappeared. 

D'Artagnan  remained  fixed  to  the  spot, 
astounded,  and  not  knowing  what  to 
think.  If  it  was  Madame  Bonacieux,  and 
if  she  was  returning  to  Paris,  why  this 
fugitive  interview,  why  this  simple  ex- 
change of  a  glance,  why  this  last  kiss  ? 
If,  on  the  other  side,  it  was  not  she,  which 
was  still  quite  possible,  for  the  little  light 
that  remained  rendered  a  mistake  easy ; 
if  it  was  not  she,  might  it  not  be  the  com- 
mencement of  some  machination  against 
him  with  the  bait  of  this  woman,  for  Avhom 
his  love  was  known  ? 

His  three  companions  joined  him.  All 
had  plainly  seen  a  woman's  head  appear 
out  at  the  window,  but  none  of  them,  ex- 
cept Athos,  knew  Madame  Bonacieux. 
The  opinion  of  Athos  was  that  it  was 
Madame  Bonacieux;  but  less  preoccupied 
by  that  prettj'^  face  than  D'Artagnan,  he 
had  fancied  he  saw  a  second  head,  a  man's 
head,  in  the  carriage. 

'•  If  that  be  the  case,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
"  the.y  are  doubtless  transporting  her 
from  one  prison  to  another.  But  what 
can  they  intend  to  do  with  the  poor  creat- 
ure, and  how  shall  I  ever  meet  her 
again  ?  " 

"My  friend,"  said  Athos,  gravely,  "re- 
member that  it  is  the  dead  alone  with 
whom  we  are  not,  likely  to  meet  again  on 
this  earth.     You  know  something  of  that. 
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as  well  as  I  do,  I  think.  Now,  if  your 
mistress  is  not  dead,  if  it  is  her  we  have 
just  seen,  3^ou  will  meet  with  her  ag-ain 
some  day  or  other.  And  perhaps,  ni}' 
God  !  "  added  he,  with  that  misanthropic 
tone  which  was  peculiar  to  him,  ''^  perhaps 
sooner  than  3'ou  wish." 

Half-past  seven  had  struck,  the  carriage 
was  twent}^  minutes  behind  the  time  ap- 
pointed. D'Artag-nan's  friends  reminded 
him  that  he  had  a  visit  to  pay,  but  at  the 
same  time  calling-  it  to  his  observation 
that  thei^e  was  still  time  to  retract. 

But  D'Artagnan  was  at  the  same  time 
impetuous  and  curious.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  g-o  to  the  Palais- 
Cardinal,  and  that  he  would  learn  what 
his  eminence  had  to  sa^-  to  him  :  notlnng* 
could  turn  him  from  his  purpose. 

They  reached  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  and 
in  the  Place  du  Palais-Cardinal  the}'  found 
the  twelve  convoked  musketeers,  walking 
about  in  expectation  of  their  comrades. 
There  onl}'^  they  made  them  acquainted 
with  the  matter  in  question. 

D'Artagnan  was  well-known  in  the  hon- 
orable corps  of  the  king's  musketeers,  in 
which  it  had  been  stated  that  he  was,  one 
day,  to  take  liis  place  :  he  was  considered, 
beforehand,  as  their  comrade.  It  resulted 
from  these  antecedents  that  ever^'  one  en- 
tered heartil}''  into  the  purpose  for  which 
they  met ;  besides,  it  would  not  be  unlike- 
ly that  they  should  have  an  opportunity' 
of  playing  either  the  cardinal  or  his  peo- 
ple an  ill  turn,  and  for  such  expeditions 
these  worthy  gentlemen  were  always 
reiidy. 

Athos  divided  them  into  three  groups, 
assumed  the  command  of  one,  gave  the 
second  to  Aramis,  and  the  third  to  For- 
th os,  and  then  each  group  went  and  took 
a  position  for  watching,  near  an  entrance. 

D'Artagnan,  on  his  part,  entered  boldly 
at  the  front  gate. 

Although  he  felt  himself  ably  supported, 
the  young  man  was  not  without  a  little  un- 
easiness as  he  ascended  the  great  staircase, 
step  by  step.  His  conduct  toward  milady 
bon^  a  strong  resemblance  to  treachery, 
and  he  was  very  suspicious  of  the  political 
rehitions  which  existed  between  that  wo- 
man  and   the  cardinal ;  still   further,  De 


Wardes,  whom  he  had  treated  so  ill,  was 
one  of  the  creatures  of  his  eminence,  and 
D'Artagnan  knew,  that  while  his  emi- 
nence was  terrible  to  his  enemies,  he  was 
strongly  attached  to  his  friends. 

"If  De  Wardes  has  related  all  our  af- 
fair to  the  cardinal,  which  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  and  if  he  has  recognized  me, 
which  is  probable,  I  may  consider  myself 
almost  as  a  condemned  man,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan, shaking  his  head.  ''But  why  has 
he  waited  till  now  ?  Humph  I  that's  all 
plain  enough  :  milady  has  laid  her  com- 
plaint against  me  with  that  hj-pocritical 
grief  which  renders  her  so  interesting,  and 
this  last  offense  has  made  the  cup  over- 
flow." 

"Fortunately,"  added  he,  "my  good 
friends  are  down  yonder,  and  they  will 
not  allow  me  to  be  carried  away  easily. 
Nevertheless,  M.  de  Treville's  company-  of 
musketeers  alone  cannot  maintain  a  war 
against  the  cardinal,  who  disposes  of  the 
forces  of  all  France,  and  before  whom  the 
queen  is  without  power  and  the  king  with- 
out will.  D'Artagnan,  my  friend,  you  are 
brave,  you  are  prudent,  3'ou  have  excel- 
lent qualities,  but  the  women  will  ruin 
you  !  " 

He  came  to  this  melanchol}'  conclusion 
as  he  entered  the  antechamber.  He  placed 
his  letter  in  the  hands  of  the  usher  on  duty, 
who  led  him  into  the  waiting-room,  and 
passed  on  into  the  interior  of  the  palace. 

In  this  waiting-room  were  five  oi'  six  of 
the  cardinal's  guards,  who  recognized 
D'Artagnan.  and  knowing  that  it  was  he 
who  had  wounded  Jussac,  the\'  looked 
upon  him  with  a  smile  of  singular  mean- 
ing. 

This  smile  appeared  to  D'Artagnan  to 
be  of  bad  augur}' :  only,  as  our  Gascon  was 
not  easilj'  intimidated,  or  rather,  thanks 
to  a  great  pride  natural  to  the  men  of 
his  country,  he  did  not  allow  him.self  eas- 
ily to  see  that  which  was  passing  in  liis 
mind,  when  that  whicli  was  passing  at  all 
resembled  fear,  he  placed  himself  haught- 
ily in  front  of  messieurs  the  guards,  and 
waited  with  his  liami  on  his  hip,  in  an  at- 
titude by  no  means  delkient  in  majesty. 

The  ushei- returned  and  made  a  sign  to 
D'Aj'tagnan  to  follow  him.     It  appeared 
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to  the  young-  man  that  the  g-uards,  on 
seeing-  him  depart,  whispered  among- 
themselves. 

He  followed  a  corridor,  crossed  a  grand 
saloon,  entered  a  library,  and  found  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  a  man  seated  at  a 
desk  and  writing. 

The  usher  introduced  him  and  retired 
without  speai-cing  a  word.  D'Artagnan 
remained  standing  and  examined  this 
man. 

D'Artagnan  at  first  believed  that  he 
had  to  do  with  some  judge  examining  his 
papers,  but  he  perceived  that  the  man  of 
the  desk  wrote  or  rather  corrected  lines  of 
unequal  length,  scanning  the  w^ords  on  his 
fingers  ;  he  saw  then  that  he  was  in  face  of 
a  poet.  At  the  end  of  an  instant  the  poet 
closed  his  manuscript,  upon  the  cover  of 
which  was  written,  "  Mirame,  a  tragedy' 
in  five  acts,  and  raised  his  head. 

D'Artagnan  recognized  the  cardinal. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

A  TERRIBLE  VISION. 

The  cardinal  leaned  his  elbow  on  his 
manuscript,  his  cheek  upon  his  hand,  and 
looked  intently  at  the  3'oung  man  for  a 
moment.  No  one  had  a  more  searching 
e3'e  than  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  and 
D'Artag-nan  felt  this  glance  penetrate  his 
veins  like  a  fever. 

He,  however,  kept  a  good  countenance, 
holding  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  awaiting 
the  good  pleasure  of  his  eminence,  with- 
out loo  much  assurance,  but  without  too 
much  humility. 

"Monsieur,"  s:iid  the  cardinal,  "are 
you  a  D'Artagiian  from  Beam  ?  " 

'•  Yes,  monseigneur,"  replied  the  young 
m:iti. 

"There  are  several  branches  of  the 
D'Ai'tagnans  at  Tarbes,  and  in  its  en- 
virons," said  the  cardinal  ;  '•  to  which 
do  you  belong?  " 

"  1  am  the  son  of  him  who  served  in 
the  religious  wars  und<M-  the  great  King 
Henry,  the  father  of  his  gracious  maj- 
esty." 

•-  Tiiat  is  well.  It  is  you  who  set  out, 
seven  or  «;ight  months  ago,  fiom  your  coun- 
try to  try  your  forlunein  the  capital  ?  " 

"Yes,  monseigneur." 


"  You  came  through  Meung,  where 
something  befell  you,  I  don't  very  well 
know  what,   but  still  something." 

"Monseigneur,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
"  this  Avas  what  happened  to  me — "' 

"Of  no  consequence,  of  no  conse- 
quence I "  resumed  the  cardinal  with  a 
smile,  which  indicated  that  he  knew  the 
story  as  well  as  he  who  wished  to  relate 
it;  "you  were  recommended  to  M.  de 
Treville,  were  3-ou  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,  but  in  that  unfort- 
unate afi"air  at  Meung — " 

"  The  letter  was  lost,"  replied  his  emi- 
nence ;  "  yes,  I  know  that ;  but  M.  de 
Treville  is  a  skillful  physiog-nomist,  who 
knows  men  at  first  sight ;  and  he  placed 
you  in  the  company'  of  his  brother-in-law, 
M.  Desessarts,  leaving  you  to  hope  that 
one  da3^  or  other  you  should  enter  the 
musketeers." 

"Monseigneur  is  quite  correctly  in- 
formed," said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Since  that  time  many  things  have 
happened  to  3'ou :  you  were  Avalking  one 
daj^  behind  the  Chartreux,  when  it  would 
have  been  better  for  you  if  3'ou  had  been 
elsewhere  ;  then  \ovl  took  with  3'our 
friends  a  journej'  to  the  waters  of  Forges; 
they  stopped  on  the  road,  but  aou  con- 
tinued 3-ours.  That  is  all  very  simple, 
you  had  business  in  England." 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  D'Artagnan,  quite 
confused,  "'  I  went — " 

"Hunting  at  Windsor,  or  elsewhere: 
that  concerns  nobody.  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances,  because  it  is  my 
position  to  know  everything.  On  j^our 
return,  3'ou  were  received  by  an  august 
personage,  and  I  perceive  with  pleasure 
that  you  preserve  the  souvenir  she  g-ave 
you."' 

D'Artagnan  placed  his  hand  upon  tlie 
queen's  diamond,  which  he  wore,  and 
quickly  turned  the  collet  inwards;  but  it 
was  too  late. 

"The  day  after  that,  j'ou  received  a 
visit  from  Cavois,"  resumed  the  cardinal: 
"  he  went  to  desire  you  to  come  to  the 
palace  ;  you  did  not  return  that  visit,  and 
you  were  wrong." 

"Monseigneur,  I  feared  I  had  incurred 
the  anger  of  your  eminence." 
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"'  How  could  that  be,  monsieur?  Could 
3'ou  incur  my  anger  by  having-  followed 
the  orders  of  your  superiors  with  more 
intellig-ence  and  courag-e  than  another 
'  would  have  done  ?  It  is  the  people  who 
do  not  obey  that  I  punish,  and  not  those 
who,  like  you,  obe^'  but  too  well. — As  a 
proof,  remember  the  date  of  the  day  on 
which  I  caused  you  to  be  informed  that  I 
desired  you  to  come  to  me,  and  seek  in 
your  memory  for  what  happened  to  you 
that  very  nig-ht." 

That  was  the  very  evening-  on  which 
the  carrjnng-  off  of  Madame  Bonacieux 
took  place  ;  D'Artag-nan  trembled  ;  and 
he  likewise  recollected  that  half  an  hour 
before  the  poor  woman  had  passed  close 
to  him,  without  doubt,  carried  away  hy 
the  same  power  that  had  caused  her  dis- 
appearance. 

"In  short,"  continued  the  cardinal, 
"  as  I  have  heard  nothing-  of  3'ou  for 
some  time  past,  I  wished  to  know  what 
you  were  doing- ;  besides,  3'ou  owe  me 
some  thanks;  3^ou  must  ^yourself  have 
remarked  how  much  yon  have  been  con- 
sidered in  all  the  circumstances." 
D'Artagnan  bowed  with  respect. 
''That,"  continued  the  cardinal,  "arose 
not  onl}^  from  a  feeling-  of  natural  equitj', 
but  likewise  from  a  plan  I  have  marked 
out  with  respect  to  j^ou." 

D'Artag-nan  became  more  and  more 
astonished. 

"  I  wished  to  explain  this  plan  to  3'ou  on 
the  day  3'ou  received  my  first  invitation  ; 
but  you  did  not  come.  Fortunately  noth- 
ing- is  lost  b3^  this  dela3^  and  3^ou  are  now 
about  to  hear  it.  Sit  down,  there,  before 
me,  M.  d'Artagnan  ;  3'ou  are  quite  g-entle- 
man  enougli  not  to  listen  standing-." 

And  the  cardinal  pointed  with  liis  finger 
to  a  chair  for  the  young-  man,  who  was  so 
astonished  at  what  was  passing-  that  he 
awaited  a  second  sig-n  from  his  interloc- 
utor before  he  obe3'ed. 

"  You  are  brave,  Monsieur  d'Artag- 
nan," continued  his  eminence  ;  "you  ai-(> 
prudent,  which  is  still  better.  I  like  men 
of  head  and  heart.  Don't  be  afraid,"  said 
he,  smiling,  "by  men  of  lieart,  I  mean 
men  of  courag-e  ;  but  3'oung-  as  3'ou  are, 
and  scarcely  entering-  into  the  world,  you 
H 


have  powerful  enemies  ;  if  you  do  not  take 
g-reat  heed,  the3^  will  destroy  you  !  " 

••Alas!  monseig-neur : "  replied  the 
young-  man,  ''very  easily,  no  doubt;  for 
the3'  are  strong-  and  well  supported  :  while 
I  am  alone  !  " 

"Yes,  that's  ver3'  true;  but  alone  as 
you  are,  3^ou  have  already  done  much,  and 
will  still  do  more,  I  don't  doubt.  And 
3'^etyou  have  need,  I  believe,  to  be  g-uarded 
in  the  adventurous  career  you  have  under- 
taken ;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  came  to 
Paris  with  the  ambitious  idea  of  making- 
your  fortune." 

'•  I  am  at  the  ag-e  of  extravagant  hopes, 
monseig-neur,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"There  are  no  extravagant  hopes  but 
for  fools,  monsieur,  and  3'ou  are  a  man  of 
understanding-.      Now,    what   would   you 
sa3^  to  an  ensigncy  in  my  guards,  and  a 
company  after  the  campaig-n  ?  " 
"  Ah  !  monseig-neur  !  " 
"  You  accept  it,  do  3^ou  not  ?  " 
"Monseig-neur,"    replied    D'Artagnan, 
with  an  embarrassed  air. 

"  What  !  do  you  decline  it  ?  "  cried  the 
cardinal,  with  astonishment. 

"  I  am  in  his  majest3^'s  g-uards,  mon- 
seig-neur, and  I  have  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied." 

"  But  it  appears  to  me  that  m3^  g-uards 
are  also  his  majest3''s  g-uards,  and  who- 
ever serves  in  a  French  corps  serves  the 
king-." 

"Monseig-neur,  3-our  eminence  has  ill 
understood  m3^  words." 

"  You  want  a  pretext,  do  3^ou  not  ?  I 
comprehend.  Well,  you  have  this  excuse. 
Advancement,  the  opening-  campaig-n,  the 
opportunitA'  which  I  olTer  3'ou.  so  much 
for  the  world  ;  as  regards  A'oufself,  safe 
protection  :  for  it  is  fit  you  should  know, 
Monsieur  d'Artagnan.  that  I  have  re- 
ceived heavA'  and  serious  complaints 
against  3-011  ;  3011  do  not.  consecrate  3-our. 
davs  and  nig-ht s  to  tlu;  king-'s  service 
alone." 

D'Artag-nan  colored. 
"  In  fact,"  said  the  cardinal,  placing  his 
hand  upon  a  bundli>  of  {lapers.  "  I  have 
here  a  whole  pile  which  concerns  yon.  1 
know  3'ou  to  be  a  man  of  i-esolution,  ami 
3'our  services,    well   directed,    instead   of 
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leading-  you  to  ill,  mig-ht  be  very  advan ta- 
g-ecus to  .you.     Come,  ]-eflect,  and  decide." 

"Your  g-oodness  confounds  me,  mon- 
seig-neur,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  '^and  I 
am  conscious  of  a  g:reatness  of  soul  in  j^our 
eminence  that  makes  me  mean  as  an  earth- 
worm ;  but  since  monseig-neur  permits  me 
to  speak  freely — " 

D'Artagnan  paused. 

"Yes — speak." 

"  Tlien,  I  will  presume  to  say,  that  all 
my  friends  are  in  the  king-'s  musketeers 
and  g-uards,  and,  by  an  inconceivable  fa- 
tality, all  my  enemies  are  in  the  service 
of  3'our  eminence ;  I  should,  therefore,  be 
ill  received  here  and  ill  regarded  there,  if 
I  accepted  that  which  monseig-neur  offers 
nje." 

"Do  you  happen  to  entertain  the  proud 
idea  that  I  have  not  yet  made  j^ou  an  oflfer 
equal  to  your  merit  ?  "  asked  the  cardinal, 
with  a  smile  of  disdain. 

"  Monseig-neur,  j-our  eminence  is  a  hun- 
dred times  too  kind  on  m^'  account,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  I  think  I  have  not  proved 
myself  Avorthy  of  your  goodness.  The 
siege  of  La  Rochelle  is  about  to  be  resumed, 
monseigneur  :  I  shall  serve  under  the  eye 
of  3'our  eminence,  and  if  I  have  the  g-ood 
fortune  to  conduct  myself  at  that  sieg-e  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  attract  j^our  atten- 
tion— then  I  shall  at  least  leave  behind  me 
some  brilliant  action  to  justify  the  protec- 
tion with  Avhich  you  honor  me.  Everj^- 
thing-  is  best  in  its  time,  monseigneur; 
hereafter,  perhaps,  I  shall  have  the  rigfht 
of  giving-  mj'self :  at  present,  I  shall  ap- 
I)ear  to  sell  myself." 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  refuse  to  serve  me, 
monsieur,"  said  the  cardinal,  with  a  tone 
of  vexation,  through  wliich,  liowever, 
might  bi'  seen  a  sort  of  esteem  ;  "remain 
free,  then,  and  preserve  your  hatreds  and 
your  sympathies." 

"MonsfiigniMir—  " 

"Well!  well!"  said  the  cardinal,  "I 
don't  wish  j'ou  any  ill ;  but  you  must  be 
aware  that  it.  is  (piite  trouble  enough  to 
defend  and  reward  our  friends  ;  we  owe 
nothing  to  our  enemies;  and  let  me  give 
yon  a  piece  of  advic«^ :  take  good  care  of 
yrairself,  Monsieur  d'Ai-1:ignaii,  for,  from 
tlie  moment  1  withdraw   luv  hand  from 


you,  I  would  not  give  an  obole  for  your 
life." 

"I  will  try  to  do  so,  monseigneur,"  re- 
plied the  Gascon,  with  a  noble  confidence. 

"  Remember  at  a  later  period,  and  at  a 
certain  moment,  if  any  mischance  should 
happen  to  you,"  said  Richelieu,  with  ear- 
nestness, "  that  it  was  I  who  came  to  seek 
3^ou,  and  that  I  did  all  in  my  jDower  to 
prevent  the  misfortune  befalling  you." 

"1  shall  entertain,  whatever  may  hap- 
pen," said  D'Artagnan,  placing  his  hand 
upon  his  breast  and  bowing,  "an  eternal 
gratitude  toward  your  eminence  for  that 
which  you  now  do  for  me." 

"Well,  let  it  be  then,  as  you  have  said. 
Monsieur  d'Artagnan ;  we  shall  see  each 
other  again  after  the  campaign  :  I  will 
have  my  e\-e  upon  you,  for  I  shall  be 
there,"  replied  the  cardinal,  pointing  with 
his  finger  to  a  magnificent  suit  of  armor 
he  was  to  wear,  "and  on  our  return,  well 
— we  will  settle  our  account !  " 

"Ah!  monseigneur!"  cried  D'Artag- 
nan, "  spare  me  the  weight  of  3'our  anger  ; 
remain  neuter,  monseigneur,  if  3'ou  find 
that  I  act  as  a  gentleman  ought  to  act." 

"Young  man,"  said  Richelieu,  "  if  I 
am  able  to  say  to  you  again  once  more 
what  I  have  said  to  j^ou  to-day,  I  promise 
you  to  do  so." 

This  last  expression  of  Richelieu's  con- 
veyed a  terrible  doubt ;  it  alarmed  D'Ar- 
tagnan more  than  a  menace  would  have 
done,  for  it  was  a  warning.  The  cardinal, 
then,  was  seeking  to  preserve  him  from 
some  misfortune  which  threatened  him. 
He  opened  his  mouth  to  reply,  but,  with 
a  haughty  gesture,  the  cardinal  dismissed 
him. 

D'Artagnan  went  out,  but  at  the  door 
his  heart  almost  failed  him,  and  he  felt 
inclined  to  return.  But  the  noble  and 
severe  countenance  of  Athos  crossed  his 
mind  :  if  he  made  the  compact  with  the 
cardinal  which  he  required,  Athos  would 
no  more  give  him  his  hand,  Athos  would 
renounce  him. 

It  was  this  fear  that  restrained  him,  so 
powerful  is  the  influence  of  a  trul.y  great 
character  on  all  that  surrounds  it. 

D'Artagnan  descended  by  the  staircase 
at  which  he  had  entered,  and  found  Athos 
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and  the  four  musketeers  waiting*  his  ap- 
pearance, and  beginning"  to  grow  uneasy. 
With  a  word  D'Artagnan  reassured  tlietn, 
and  Planchet  ran  to  inform  the  other  posts 
that  it  was  useless  to  keep  guard  longer, 
as  his  master  had  come  out  safe  from  the 
Palais-Cardinal. 

When  they  reached  Athos'  residence, 
Aramis  and  Porthos  inquired  eagerly 
the  cause  of  this  strange  interview ;  but 
D'Artagnan  confined  himself  to  telling 
them  that  M.  de  Richelieu  had  sent  for 
him  to  propose  to  him  to  enter  into  his 
guards  with  the  rank  of  ensign,  and  that 
he  had  refused. 

"And  you  were  quite  right,"  cried 
Aramis  and  Porthos,  with  one  voice. 

Athos  fell  into  a  profound  reverie  and 
answered  nothing.  But  when  they  were 
alone — 

''You  have  done  that  which  3'ou  ought 
to  have  done,  D'Ai'tagium,"  said  Athos — 
''but  yet,  perhaps,  3'ou  have  done  wrong." 

D'Artagnan  sighed  deeph',  for  this 
voice  responded  to  a  secret  voice  of  his 
soul,  which  told  him  that  great  misfort- 
unes awaited  him. 

The  whole  of  the  next  day  was  spent  in 
preparations  for  departure  ;  D'Artagnan 
went  to  take  leave  of  M.  de  Treville.  At 
that  time  it  was  believed  that  the  sej)ara- 
tion  of  the  musketeers  and  the  guards 
would  be  but  momentary,  the  king  hold- 
ing his  parliament  that  very  day,  and  pro- 
posing to  sot  out  the  day  after.  M.  de 
Treville  contented  himself  with  asking 
D'Artagnan  if  he  could  do  anything  for 
him,  but  D'Artagnan  answered  that  he 
was  supplied  with  all  he  wanted. 

That  night  assembled  all  the  comrades 
of  the  guards  of  M.  Desessarts  and  the 
company  of  the  musketeers  of  M.  de 
Treville,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
associate  together.  They  were  parting 
to  meet  again  when  it  should  please  God, 
and  if  it  should  please  God.  The  night, 
then,  was  a  somewhat  riotous  one,  as  may 
b(;  imagined  ;  in  such  cases  extreme  pre- 
occupation heing  only  to  be  combated  by 
extreme  carelessness. 

At  th(!  first  sound  of  the  morning  trum- 
pet the  friends  separatini,  the  nuisketeers 
hastening  to  the  hotel  of  M.  de  Treville, 


the  guards  to  that  of  M.  Desessarts. 
Each  of  the  captains  then  led  his  com- 
pany to  the  Louvre,  where  the  king- 
passed  them  in  review. 

The  king  was  dull,  and  appeared  ill, 
which  took  off  a  little  from  his  usual  lofty 
carriage.  In  fact,  the  evening  before,  a 
fever  had* seized  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
parliament,  while  he  w^as  holding  his  bed 
of  justice.  He  had,  not  the  less,  decided 
upon  setting  out  that  same  evening,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  that  had 
been  offered  to  him,  he  persisted  in  hav- 
ing the  review,  hoping,  b^^  setting  it  at 
defiance,  to  conquer  the  disease  which  be- 
gan to  lay  hold  of  him. 

The  review  over,  the  guards  set  for- 
ward alone  on  their  march,  the  muske- 
teers waiting  for  the  King,  which  allowed 
Porthos  time  to  go  and  take  a  turn,  in  his 
superb  equipment,  iu  the  Rue  aux  Ours. 

Theprocureuse  saw  him  pass  in  his  new 
uniform  and  upon  his  fine  horse.  She  loved 
Porthos  too  dearl3^  to  allow  him  to  part 
thus  :  she  made  him  a  sign  to  dismount 
and  come  to  her.  Porthos  was  magnifi- 
cent, his  spurs  jingled,  his  cuii^ass  glit- 
tered, his  sword  knocked  proudly  against 
his  ample  limbs.  This  time  the  clerks 
evinced  no  inclination  to  laugh,  such  a 
real  ear-clipper  did  Porthos  appear. 

The  musketeer  was  introduced  to  M. 
Coquenard,  whose  little  gray  eye  sparkled 
with  anger  at  seeing*  his  cousin  all  blazing 
new.  Nevertheless,  one  thing  alVorded 
him  inward  consolation  ;  it  was  expected 
by  everybody  that  the  campaign  would 
be  a  severe  one  :  he  whispered  a  hope  to 
himself  that  this  beloved  relation  might 
be  killed  in  the  course  of  it. 

Porthos  paid  his  compliments  to  M.  Co- 
quenard, and  bade  him  fai*ewell  ;  Mon- 
sieur Coquenard  wished  him  all  sorts  of 
prosperities.  As  to  Madame  Coquenard , 
she  could  not  restrain  her  tears,  but  no 
evil  impressions  wei'C  taken  from  her 
grief,  as  she  was  known  to  be  very  much 
attached  to  her  relations,  about  whom 
she  was  constantly  having  serious  dis- 
putes with  her  husband. 

But  the  real  adieux  were  make  in  Mad- 
ame Co(|U(Miard's  chamber;  they  were 
heartrending ! 
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As  long-  as  the  procureuse  could  follow 
him  with  her  eyes,  she  waved  her  hand- 
kerchief to  him,  leaning"  so  far  out  of  the 
window  as  to  lead  people  to  believe  she 
was  about  to  precipitate  herself  after  her 
musketeer.  Porthos  received  all  these 
attentions  like  a  man  accustomed  to  such 
demonstrations  :  only,  on  turning  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street,  he  lifted  bis  hat  grace- 
f  ulh'  and  waved  it  to  her  as  a  sig"n  of  adieu. 

On  his  part,  Ararais  wrote  a  long-  let- 
ter. To  whom  ?  Nobodj'  knew.  Kitty, 
who  was  to  set  out  that  evening-  for  Tours, 
was  waiting  in  the  next  chamber. 

Athos  sippped  the  last  bottle  of  his 
Spanish  wine. 

In  the  meantime,  D'Ai'tag-nan  was  de- 
filing- with  his  company'.  On  arriving  at 
the  Faubourg-  St.  Antoine,  he  turned 
round  to  look  g-ayl}'  at  the  Bastille  ;  but 
as  it  was  the  Bastille  alone  he  looked  at, 
he  did  not  observe  milady,  who,  mounted 
upon  a  light  chestnut  horse,  pointed  him 
out  with  her  finger  to  two  ill-looking-  men 
who  came  close  up  to  the  ranks  to  take 
notice  of  him.  To  a  look  of  interrog-ation 
which  they  made,  milady  replied  by  a 
sig-n  that  that  was  the  person.  Then, 
certain  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  in 
the  execution  of  her  orders,  she  turned 
her  horse  and  disappeared. 

The  two  men  followed  the  company,  and 
at  leaving  the  Faubourg-  St.  Antoine, 
mounted  two  horses  properly  equipped, 
which  a  servant  out  of  livery  was  holding- 
in  expectation  of  their  coming. 


CHAPTER    XLI. 

THE  SIEGE   OF  LA    ROCHELLE. 

The  siege  of  La  Rochelle  was  one  of  the 
great  political  events  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIIL,  and  one  of  the  great  military  enter- 
prises of  the  cardinal.  It  is  then  interest- 
ing, and  even  necessary',  that  we  should 
say  a  few  words  about  it,  particularly  as 
manj'  details  of  this  siege  are  connected 
in  too  important  a  manner  with  the  his- 
lor}'  wo  have  undertaken  to  relate,  to 
.'J  How  us  to  pass  it  over  in  silence. 

'I'hc  poliljral  views  of  the  cardinal,  when 
he  undertook  this  siege,  were  considerable. 
Let  us  expose  them  first,  and  then  pass  on 
to  the  private  ones,  which,  perhaps,  had 


not  less  influence  upon  his  eminence  than 
the  former. 

Of  the  important  cities  given  up  b^^ 
Henry  IV.  to  the  Huguenots  as  places  of 
safety,  there  only  remained  La  Rochelle. 
It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  destroy 
this  last  bulwark  of  Cc^lvinism,  a  danger- 
ous leaven,  with  which  the  ferments  of 
civil  revolt  and  foreign  war  were  con- 
stantly mingling. 

Spaniards,  English  and  Italian  mal- 
contents, adventurers  of  all  nations,  and 
soldiers  of  fortune  of  every  or  of  no  sect. 
flocked  at  the  first  summons  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Protestants,  and  organized 
themselves  like  a  vast  association,  whose 
branches  diverged  at  leisure  over  all  parts 
of  Europe. 

La  Rochelle,  which  had  derived  a  new 
importance  from  the  ruin  of  the  other  Cal- 
vinist  cities,  was  then  the  focus  of  dis- 
sentious  and  ambitious  views.  Moreover, 
its  port  was  the  last  port  in  the  kingdom 
of  France  open  to  the  English,  and  b3' 
closing  it  against  England,  our  eternal 
enemy,  the  cardinal  completed  the  work  of 
Joan  of  Arc  and  the  Duke  de  Guise. 

Thus  Bassompierre,  who  was  at  once 
a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic — a  Protest- 
ant by  conviction  and  a  Catholic  as  com- 
mander of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
Bassompierre,  who  was  a  German  by 
birth,  and  a  Frenchman  at  heart ;  in 
short,  Bassompierre,  who  had  a  distin- 
guished command  at  the  siege  of  La  Ro- 
chelle, said,  on  charging  at  the  head  of 
several  other  Protestant  nobles  like  him- 
self : 

"  You  will  see,  gentlemen,  that  we  shall 
be  fools  enough  to  take  La  Rochelle." 

And  Bassompierre  was  right :  the  can- 
nonade of  the  Isle  of  Re  presaged  to  him 
the  dragonnades  of  the  Cevennes ;  the 
taking  of  La  Rochelle  was  the  preface  to 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

But,  we  have  hinted,  that  by  the  side  of 
these  views  of  the  leveling  and  simplifj'ing 
minister,  and  which  belong  to  history,  the 
chronicler  is  forced  to  recognize  the  little 
aims  of  the  lover  and  the  jealous  rival. 

Richelieu,  as  every  one  knows,  liad  been 
in  love  with  the  queen  :  was  this  love  a 
simple  political  affair,  or  was  it  naturally 
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one  of  those  profound  passions  which  Anne 
of  Austria  inspired  in  those  who  ap- 
proached her?  That  we  are  not  able  to 
say ;  but,  at  all  events,  we  have  seen,  b}^ 
the  anterior  developments  of  this  historj', 
that  Bucking-ham  had  had  the  advantag-e 
over  him,  and  in  two  or  three  circum- 
stances, particularly  that  of  the  diamond 
studs,  had,  thanks  to  the  devotedness  of 
the  three  musketeers,  and  the  courag-e 
and  conduct  of  D'Artag-nan,  cruell}^  mys- 
tified him. 

It  was,  then,  Richelieu's  object,  not 
only  to  g-et  rid  of  an  enemy  of  France,  but 
to  aveng-e  himself  of  a  rival ;  but  this  ven- 
geance oug-ht  to  be  g"reat  and  striking", 
and  worthy  in  everj^  way  of  a  man  who 
held  in  his  hand,  as  his  weapon  for  com- 
bat, the  forces  of  a  whole  kingdom. 

Richelieu  knew  that  w^iile  combating" 
Eng"land  he  was  combating"  Bucking-ham — 
that  when  triumphing"  over  Eng-land,  he 
triumphed  over  Bucking-ham;  in  short, 
that  in  humiliating- Eng-land  in  the  e3'es  of 
Europe,  he  humiliated  Bucking-ham  in  the 
ej^es  of  the  queen. 

On  his  side,  Buckingham,  while  pre- 
tending" to  maintain  the  honor  of  Eng-land, 
was  moved  by  interests  exacth'  similar  to 
those  of  the  cardinal.  Bucking-ham,  also, 
was  pursuing-  a  private  veng-eance.  Buck- 
ing-ham could  not,  under  any  pretense,  be 
admitted  into  France  as  an  ambassador: 
he  wished  to  enter  it  as  a  conqueror. 

It  resulted  from  this,  that  the  veritable 
stake  of  this  game,  which  two  of  the  most 
powerful  king-doms  played  for  the  g"ood 
pleasure  of  two  men  in  love,  was  simpl)^ — 
a  kind  look  from  Anne  of  Austria. 

The  first  advantag"e  had  been  grained  b}'- 
Buckingham.  Arriving  unexpectedly  in 
sight  of  the  Isle  of  Re,  with  ninety  vessels 
and  nearly  twenty  thousand  men,  he  had 
surprised  the  Count  de  Toirac,  who  com- 
manded for  the  king  in  the  isle ;  he  had, 
after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  efl'ected  his 
landing. 

Allow  us  to  observe,  in  passing,  that  in 
this  flght  perished  the  Baron  de  Chantal ; 
that  the  Baron  de  Chantal  left  a  little  or- 
phan girl  of  eighteen  months  old,  and  that 
this  little  girl  was  afterward  Madame  de 
Sevigne. 


The  Count  de  Toirac  entered  into  the 
citadel  St.  Martin  with  his  garrison,  and 
threw  a  hundred  men  into  a  little  fort, 
called  the  fort  of  La  Free. 

This  event  had  hastened  the  resolutions 
of  the  cardinal ;  and  till  the  king  and  he 
could  take  the  command  of  the  siege  of 
La  Rochelle,  which  was  determined  on, 
he  had  sent  Monsieur  to  direct  the  first 
operations,  and  had  ordered  all  the  troops 
he  could  dispose  of  to  march  toward  the 
theater  of  war.  It  was  of  this  detach- 
ment, sent  as  a  vanguard,  that  our  friend 
D'Artagnan  formed  a  part. 

The  king,  as  we  have  said,  was  to  fol- 
low as  soon  as  his  bed  of  justice  had  been 
held  ;  but  on  rising  from  his  bed  of  justice 
on  the  28th  of  June,  he  felt  himself  at- 
tacked by  fever.  He  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, anxious  to  set  out ;  but  his  illness  be- 
coming more  serious,  he  was  forced  to 
stop  at  Yilleroi. 

Now,  whenever  the  king  stopped,  the 
musketeers  stopped.  It  resulted  that 
D'Artagnan,  who  was  as  yet  purely  and 
simpl}^  in  the  guards,  found  himself,  for 
the  time  at  least,  separated  from  his  good 
friends,  Athos,  Aramis,  and  Porthos.  This 
separation,  which  was  no  more  than  an 
unpleasant  circumstance,  would  have  cer- 
tainl3'  become  a  cause  of  serious  uneasi- 
ness, if  he  had  been  able  to  guess  by  what 
unknown  dangers  he  was  surrounded. 

He,  however,  arrived 'without  accident 
in  the  camp  established  before  La  Ro- 
chelle, on  the  10th  of  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember of  the  year  1627. 

Everything  was  in  the  same  state  ;  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  his  Englisli, 
masters  of  the  Isle  of  Re,  continued  to 
besiege,  but  without  success,  the  citadel 
of  St.  Martin  and  the  fort  of  La  Free  ; 
and  hostilities  with  La  Rochelle  had  com- 
menced, two  or  three  days  before,  about 
a  fort  which  the  Duke  d'Angouleme 
had  caused  to  be  constructed  near  the 
city. 

The  guards,  under  the  command  of  M. 
Desessarts.  took  up  their  quarters  at 
the  Minimes  ;  but,  as  we  know,  D'Artag- 
nan, preoccupied  by  the  ambition  of  pass- 
ing into  the  musketeers,  had  formed  but 
few  friendships  among  his  eonii-ailes,  and 
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he  felt  himself  isolated  and  g-iven  up  to 
his  own  reflections. 

His  reflections  were  not  very  cheerful. 
From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Paris  he 
bad  been  mixed  up  with  public  affairs  ; 
but  his  own  private  affairs  had  not  made 
any  great  progress,  as  regarded  either 
love  or  fortune.  As  to  love,  the  only  wo- 
man he  could  have  loved  was  Madame 
Bonacieux ;  and  Madame  Bonacieux  had 
disappeared,  without  his  being-  able  to  dis- 
cover what  had  become  of  her.  With  re- 
spect to  fortune,  he  had  made  himself — 
he,  humble  as  he  was — an  enem}^  of  the 
cardinal,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  man  before 
whom  trembled  the  g-reatest  men  of  the 
kmg'dom,  beg"inning'  with  the  king". 

That  man  had  the  power  to  crush  him, 
and  yet  he  had  not  done  it.  For  a  mind 
so  perspicuous  as  that  of  D'Artag-nan, 
this  indulgence  was  a  lig"ht  b}^  which  he 
caug-ht  a  glimpse  of  a  better  future. 

And  then  he  had  made  himself  another 
enemy  ;  not  so  inuch  to  be  feared,  he 
thought,  but,  nevertheless,  he  instinct- 
ively felt  not  to  be  despised  :  the  enem^^ 
was  milady. 

In  exchange  for  all  this,  he  had  acquired 
the  protection  and  goodwill  of  the  queen  ; 
but  the  favor  of  the  queen  was,  at  the 
present  time,  an  additional  cause  of  perse- 
cution ;  and  her  protection,  it  was  pretty 
well  known,  protected  the  objects  of  it 
veiy  badly — as  instanced  in  Chalais  and 
Madame  Bonacieux. 

What  he  had  clearh'  g-ained  in  all  this 
was  the  diamond,  worth  five  or  six  thou- 
sand livres,  which  he  wore  on  his  fing-er ; 
and  even  this  diamond,  supposing  that 
iJ'Artagnan,  in  his  proj(!Cts  of  ambition, 
wished  to  keep  it,  to  make  it  some  day  a 
pledg'c  for  the  g-ratitude  of  the  queen,  had 
not,  in  the  meanwhile,  since  he  could  not 
part,  with  it,  more  value  than  the  stones 
lie  trod  under  his  feet. 

We  say  than  the  stones  he  trod  under 
his  feet,  for  D'Artagnati  made  these  re- 
Mcctions  while  walking  solitarily  along  a 
pi-<'t,ty  lit-l,lc  road  which  l(!d  from  the  camp 
to  the  village  of  Angoutin.  Now,  these 
r<!n('c,tions  had  led  him  fui'ther  than  he 
intended,  and  the  ilay  was  beginning  to 
d<!clin(;,  when,  by  the  last  ray  of  the  set- 


ting- sun,  he  thought  he  saw  the  barrel  of 
a  musket  glitter  from  behind  a  hedg-e. 

D'Artag-nan  had  a  quick  eye,  and  a 
prompt  understanding.  He  naturally  sup- 
posed that  that  musket  had  not  come 
there  of  itself,  and  that  he  who  bore  it 
had  not  concealed  himself  behind  a  hedg-e 
with  any  friendly  intentions.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  direct  his  course  as 
clear  from  it  as  he  could,  when,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  from  behind  a 
rock,  he  perceived  the  extremity  of  an- 
other musket-barrel. 

This  was  evidently  an  ambuscade. 

The  young  man  cast  a  g-lance  at  the 
first  musket,  and  saw,  with  a  certain 
deg-ree  of  inquietude,  that  it  was  leveled 
in  his  direction  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived that  the  orifice  of  the  barrel  was 
motionless,  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
g-round  :  at  the  same  instant  the  g-un  was 
fired,  and  he  heard  the  whistling-  of  a  ball 
pass  over  his  head. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost.  D'Artagnan 
sprang-  up  with  a  bound,  and  at  the  same 
instant  the  ball  from  the  other  musket 
tore  up  the  stones  on  the  verj^  place  on 
the  road  where  he  had  thrown  himself 
with  his  face  to  the  g-round. 

D'Artagnan  was  not  one  of  those  use- 
lessly brave  men  who  seek  a  ridiculous 
death,  in  order  that  it  may  be  said  of 
them  that  they  did  not  g-ive  way  a  sing-le 
step ;  besides,  courag-e  was  out  of  the 
question  here  —  D'Artag-nan  had  fallen 
into  a  premeditated  ambuscade. 

"■  If  there  should  be  a  third  shot,"  said 
he,  "  I  am  a  lost  man." 

He  immediateh^,  therefore,  took  to  his 
heels,  and  ran  toward  the  camp,  with  the 
swiftness  of  the  3'oung-  men  of  his  country, 
so  renowned  for  their  agility  ;  but  what- 
ever mig-ht  be  his  speed,  the  first  that 
fired,  having-  had  time  to  reload,  fired  a 
second  shot,  and  this  time  so  well  aimed, 
that  it  struck  his  hat  and  carried  it  ten 
paces  from  him. 

As  he,  however,  had  no  other  hat,  he 
picked  up  this  as  he  ran,  and  arrived  at 
his  quarters,  very  pale  and  quite  out  of 
breath.  He  sat  down  without  saying-  a 
word  to  anybody,  and  began  to  reflect. 

This  event  might  have  three  causes: 
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Tlie  first,  and  the  most  iiatui^al  was, 
that  it  miglit  be  an  ambuscade  of  the 
Rochellais,  who  might  not  have  been 
sorry  to  Ivill  one  of  his  majesty's  g-uards; 
in  tlie  first  place,  because  it  would  be  an 
enemy  the  less,  and  that  this  enemy  mig-ht 
have  a  well-furnished  purse  in  his  pocket. 

D'Artag-nan  took  his  hat,  examined  the 
hole  made  b3^  the  ball,  and  shook  his  head. 
The  ball  was  not  a  musket-ball — it  was  an 
arquebuss-ball.  The  justness  of  the  aim 
had  first  g'iven  him  the  idea  that  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  weapon  had  been  em- 
ployed. Tliis  could  not,  then,  be  a  military 
ambuscade,  as  the  ball  was  not  of  the 
reg'ular  caliber. 

This  might  be  a  kind  remembrance  of 
Monsieur  le  Cardinal.  It  may  be  observed 
that  at  the  very  moment  when,  thanks  to 
the  ray  of  the  sun,  he  perceived  the  g"un- 
barrel,  he  was  thinking- with  astonishment 
on  the  forbearance  of  his  eminence  with 
respect  to  him. 

But  D'Artag-nan  ag-ain  shook  his  head. 
For  people  toward  whom  he  had  but  to 
put  forth  his  hand,  his  eminence  had 
rarel}''  recourse  to  such  means. 

It  mig-ht  be  a  veng-eance  of  milady's — 
that  was  the  most  probable  ! 

He  endeavored  in  vain  to  remember  the 
faces  or  dress  of  the  assassins ;  he  had 
escaped  so  rapidly  that  he  had  not  had 
leisure  to  remark  anything-. 

"Ah  I  my  poor  friends!"  murmured 
D'Artag-nan;  "where  are  3'ou?  How 
sadly  I  want  you  !  " 

D'Artag-nan  passed  a  very  restless 
nig-ht.  Three  or  four  times  he  started 
up,  imagining-  that  a  man  was  approach- 
ing his  bed  for  the  purpose  of  poniai-ding- 
him.  Nevertheless,  day  dawned  without 
darkness  having-  brought  any  accident. 

But  D'Artagnan  justly  suspected  that 
that  which  was  deferred  was  not  lost. 

D'Artag-nan  remained  all  day  in  his 
quarters,  assigning  as  a  reason  to  liiniseif 
that  the  weather  wq,s  bad. 

At  nine  o'clock  next  morning  the  drums 
beat  to  arms.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  visil.(>d 
the  posts.  The  guards  were  under  arms, 
and  D'Artagnan  took  his  place  in  the 
midst  of  his  comrades. 

Monsieur  passed  along  the  fi-ont  of  the 


line ;  then  all  the  superior  officers  ap- 
proached him  to  pay  their  compliments, 
M.  Desessarts,  captain  of  the  guards,  as 
well  as  the  others. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  minute  or  two, 
it  appeared  to  D'Artagnan  that  M.  Des- 
essarts made  him  a  sign  to  come  to  him  ; 
he  waited  for  a  fresh  gesture  on  the  part 
of  his  superior,  for  fear  he  might  be  mis- 
taken ;  but  this  gestui^  being  repeated, 
he  left  the  ranks  and  advanced  to  receive 
his  orders. 

"  Monsieur  i^  about  to  ask  for  some  men 
of  good  courage  for  a  dangerous  mission, 
but  which  Avill  do  honor  to  those  who 
shall  accomplish  it,  and  I  made  you  a  sign 
in  order  that  3"ou  might  hold  yourself  in 
readiness." 

"  Thanks  !  captain  !  "  replied  D'Artag- 
nan,  wiio  washed  for  nothing-  better  than 
an  opportunit3^  for  distinguishing  himself 
under  the  eye  of  the  lieutenant-general. 

In  fact,  the  Rochellais  had  made  a 
sortie  during  the  night,  and  had  retaken 
a  bastion  of  which  the  royal  arm^'  had 
gained  possession  two  da^'s  before ;  the 
matter  was  to  ascertain,  by  reconnoiter- 
ing,  how  the  enemy  g'uarded  this  bastion. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes.  Monsieur 
raised  his  voice,  and  said  : 

'•  I  want,  for  this  mission,  three  or  fonr 
volunteers,  led  by  a  man  who  can  be  de- 
pended upon."  , 

"■  As  to  the  man  to  be  depended  upon,  I 
have  him  under  ni}^  hand,  monseigneur," 
said  M.  Desessarts,  pointing  to  D'Artag- 
nan  ;  "and  as  to  the  four  or  five  volun- 
teers, monseigneur  has  but  to  make  his 
intentions  knoAvn  and  the  men  will  not  be 
wanting." 

"Four  men  of  good  will  who  will  risk 
being  killed  with  me  !  "  said  D'Artagnan, 
raising  his  sword. 

Two  of  his  comrades  of  the  gnai'ds  iin- 
in<Mliat('ly  sprang  forward,  ami  two  other 
soldiei's  having  joined  them,  the  num- 
})er  was  deemed  sufficient;  D'Artagnan 
declined  all  others,  being  unwilling  to 
injure  the  chance  of  honor  of  those  who 
came  forward  lirsl . 

It  was  not  known  whether.  aft(M'  tlie 
taking  of  the  bastion,  the  Rochellais  had 
evacuated  it  or  left  a  garrison  in  it ;  the 
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object  then  was  to  examine  the  place  near 
enough  to  ascertain  the  thing". 

D'Artag-nan  set  out  with  his  four  com- 
panions, and  followed  the  trench  :  the  two 
g-uards  marched  abreast  with  him,  and  the 
two  soldiers  followed  behind. 

Thej^  arrived  thus,  screened  b}^  the 
lining-  of  the  trench,  till  the}^  came  within 
a  hundred  paces  of  the  bastion  !  There, 
on  turning-  round;  D'Artag-nan  perceived 
that  the  two  soldiers  had  disappeared. 

He  thought  that,  beginning  to  be  afraid, 
they  had  stayed  behind. 

At  the  turning  of  the  counterscarp  they 
found  themselves  within  about  sixty  paces 
of  the  bastion.  They  saw  no  one,  and  the 
bastion  seemed  abandoned. 

The  three  composing  our  forlorn  hope 
were  deliberating  whether  they  should 
proceed  anj^  farther,  when  all  at  once  a 
circle  of  smoke  enveloped  the  giant  of 
stone,  and  a  dozen  balls  came  whistling 
round  D'Artagnan  and  his  companions. 

Tliey  knew  all  they  wished  to  know ; 
the  bastion  was  guarded.  A  longer  stay 
in  this  dangerous  spot  would  have  been 
useless  imprudence  :  D'Artagnan  and 
his  two  companions  turned  their  backs, 
and  commenced  a  retreat  which  looked 
ver}''  much  like  a  flight. 

On  arriving  at  the  angle  of  the  trench 
which  was  to  serve  them  as  a  rampart, 
one  of  the  guards  fell;  a  ball  passed 
through  his  breast.  The  other,  who  was 
safe  and  sound,  continued  his  way  toward 
the  camp. 

D'Artagnan  was  not  willing  to  aban- 
don his  companion  thus,  and  stooped  down 
to  raise  him  and  assist  him  in  regaining 
the  lines ;  but  at  this  moment  two  shots 
were  fired  ;  one  ball  hit  the  head  of  the 
already  wounded  guard,  and  the  other 
was  flattened  against  a  rock,  after  hav- 
ing passed  within  two  inches  of  D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

The  young  man  turned  (quickly  round, 
for  this  attack  could  not  come  from  the 
bastion,  which  was  masked  by  the  angle 
of  the  trencli  ;  the  idea  of  the  two  soldiers 
who  had  abandoiuul  him  occurred  to  his 
mind,  and  with  th(!m  that  of  the  assassins 
of  two  evenings  before  ;  he  resolved  then, 
this  time,  to  know  what  he  had  to  trust 


to,  and  fell  upon  the  body  of  his  comrade 
as  if  he  had  been  dead. 

He  quickl}^  saw  two  heads  appear  above 
an  abandoned  work,  within  thii-t3'  paces 
of  him ;  they  were  the  heads  of  the  two 
soldiers.  D'Artagnan  had  not  been  de- 
ceived, these  two  men  had  onl}'^  followed 
him  for  the  purpose  of  assassinating  him, 
hoping  that  the  young  man's  death  would 
be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  enemy. 

Only,  as  he  might  be  wounded  and 
might  denounce  their  crime,  they  came 
up  to  him  with  the  purpose  of  making 
sure  of  him  ;  fortunately,  deceived  by 
D'Artagnan's  trick,  they  neglected  to 
reload  their  guns. 

When  they  w^ere  within  ten  paces  of 
him,  D'Artagnan,  who,  in  falling,  had 
taken  care  not  to  leave  hold  of  his  sword, 
spi-ang  up  close  to  them. 

The  assassins  comprehended  that  if 
they  fled  toward  the  camp  without  having 
killed  their  man,  they  should  be  accused 
b}'  him  ;  therefore,  their  first  idea  was  to 
pass  over  to  the  enemy.  One  of  them 
took  his  gun  by  the  barrel  and  used  it  as 
he  would  a  club ;  he  aimed  a  terrible  blow 
at  D'Artagnan,  who  avoided  it  by  spring- 
ing on  one  side  ;  but  by  this  movement  he 
left  a  passage  free  to  the  bandit,  who 
darted  off  toward  the  bastion.  As  the 
Rochellais  who  guarded  the  bastion  were 
ignorant  of  the  intentions  of  the  man 
they  saw  coming  toward  them,  they  fired 
upon  him,  and  he  fell,  struck  hy  a  ball, 
which  broke  his  shoulder. 

In  the  mean  time  D'Artagnan  had 
thrown  himself  upon  the  other  soldier, 
attacking  him  with  his  sword  ;  the  con- 
flict was  not  long ;  the  wretch  had  noth- 
ing to  defend  himself  with  but  his  dis- 
charged arquebuss;  the  sword  of  the 
guard  slipped  down  the  barrel  of  the  now 
useless  weapon,  and  passed  through  the 
thigh  of  the  assassin,  who  fell. 

D'Artagnan  immediately  placed  the 
point  of  his  sword  at  his  throat. 

"  Oh,  do  not  kill  me  !  "  cried  the  bandit. 
"Pardon,  pardon  !  my  officer  !  and  I  will 
tell  you  all." 

"  Is  your  secret  of  enough  importance 
for  me  to  spare  your  life  for  it  ?  "  asked 
the  voung  man,  withholding  his  arm. 
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"■  Yes  !  if  you  think  existence  worth  any- 
thing" to  a  man  of  twenty  as  you  are,  and 
who  may  hope  for  everything",  being- 
handsome  and  brave,  as  you  are." 

"  WretchI"  cried  D'Artag-nan,  "speak, 
and  speak  quickly  !  who  eraploj^ed  you  to 
assassinate  me  ?  " 

''A  woman  whom  I  don't  know;  but 
who  is  called  milady." 

"But  if  you  don't  know  this  woman, 
how  do  you  know  her  name?  " 

"My  comrade  knows  her,  and  called 
her  so;  it  was  with  him  she  ag-reed,  and 
not  with  me ;  he  even  has  in  his  pocket  a 
letter  from  that  person,  who  attaches 
great  importance  to  you,  as  I  have  heard 
him  sa}"." 

"  But  how  did  you  become  concerned  in 
this  villainous  affair?  '* 

"  He  proposed  to  me  to  undertake  it 
with  him,  and  I  ag-reed." 

"And  how  much  did  she  give  j^ou  for 
this  fine  enterprise  ?  " 

"  A  hundred  louis." 

"Well,  come!"  said  the  j^oung"  man, 
laug-hing-,  "  she  thinks  I  am  worth  some- 
thing- !  A  hundred  louis  !  Well,  that 
was  a  temptation  for  two  miserable  creat- 
ures like  3'ou ;  so  I  understand  you  ac- 
cepted it,  and  I  g-rant  you  my  pardon  ; 
but  upon  one  condition  !  " 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  said  the  soldier,  un- 
easy at  perceiving-  that  all  was  not  over. 

"That  you  will  g-o  and  fetch  me  the 
letter  your  comrade  has  in  his  pocket." 

"  Wh3%"  cried  the  bandit,  "  that  is  only 
another  way  of  killing  me;  how  can  I  g-o 
and  fetch  that  letter  under  the  fire  of  the 
bastion  ?  " 

"You  must,  howevei-,  make  up  your 
mind  to  go  and  fetch  it,  or  you  shall  die 
by  my  hand." 

"  Pardon  !  Monsieur,  have  pity  on  me  I 
In  the  name  of  that  young-  lady  you  love, 
and  whom  3^ou  perhaps  think  is  dead,  but 
is  not  I  '■  cried  the  bandit,  tiirowing-  him- 
self upon  his  knees,  and  leaning-  upon  his 
hand,  for  he  beg-an  to  lose  his  streng-th 
with  his  blood. 

"  And  how  do  you  know  there  is  a 
young  woman  that  I  love,  or  that 
I  thoug-ht  that  woman  dead  ?  "  asked 
D'Artagnan. 


"  By  that  letter  which  my  comrade  had 
in  his  pocket." 

"You  see  then,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "that 
I  nmst  have  that  letter ;  so  no  more  de- 
lay, no  more  hesitation  ;  or  else,  whatever 
ma}^  be  my  repugnance  to  soiling-  my  sword 
a  second  time  with  the  blood  of  a  wretch 
like  you,  I  swear,  by  the  word  of  a  gentle- 
man— " 

And  at  these  words  D'Artagnan  made 
so  menacing  a  gesture  that  the  wounded 
man  sprang  up. 

"  Stop,  stop !  "  cried  he,  regaining 
strength  from  terror,  "I  will  go — I  will 

gro!" 

D'Artagnan  took  the  soldier's  arque- 
buss,  made  him  go  on  before  him,  and 
urged  him  toward  his  companion  by 
pricking  him  behind  wath  his  sword. 

It  was  a  frightful  thing  to  see  this  un- 
fortunate being,  leaving  a  long  track  of 
blood  upon  the  ground  he  passed  over, 
pale  with  approaching  death,  endeavoring 
to  drag  himself  along  without  being  seen, 
to  the  body  of  his  accomplice,  which  la^^  at 
twenty  paces  from  him. 

Terror  was  so  strongly  painted  on  his 
face,  covered  with  a  cold  sweat,  that 
D'Artagnan  took  pity  on  him,  and  cast- 
ing upon  him  a  look  of  contempt — 

"Stop  !  "  said  he,  "I  will  show  you  the 
difference  between  a  man  of  true  courage 
and  such  a  base  creature  as  you ;  stay 
where  you  are,  I  will  go  myself." 

And,  with  a  light  step,  an  e.ye  on  the 
watch,  observing  the  movements  of  the 
enem,y,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  acci- 
dents of  the  ground,  D'Artagnan  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  second  soldier. 

There  were  two  means  of  gaining  his 
object ;  to  search  him  on  the  spot,  or 
to  carr3'  him  away,  making  a  buckler 
of  his  body,  and  searching  him  in  the 
trench. 

D'Artagnan  preferred  the  second  means, 
and  lifted  the  assassin  on  to  his  shoulders 
at  the  moment  the  enemy  fired. 

A  slight  shock,  the  dull  noise  of  throe 
balls  which  penetrated  the  flesh,  a  last 
cry,  a  convulsion  of  agony,  pi'oved  to 
D'Artagnan  that  \\v.  who  had  endeavored 
to  assassinate  him  had  saved  his  life. 

D'Artagnan  regained    the  trench,  and 
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threw  the  body  down  by  the  wounded 
man,  who  was  as  pale  as  death. 

The  search  was  instantly  commenced ; 
a  leather  pocket-book,  a  purse,  in  whicli 
was  evidently  a  part  of  the  sum  which  the 
bandit  had  received,  with  a  dice-box  and 
dice,  formed  the  heritag-e  of  the  dead  man. 

He  left  the  box  and  dice  where  he  found 
them,  threw  the  purse  to  the  wounded 
man,  and  eag-erly  opened  the  pocket-book. 

Among-  some  unimportant  papers  he 
found  the  following-  letter;  that  wliich  he 
had  sought  at  the  risk  of  his  life  : 

'•'  Since  you  have  lost  sight  of  that  w'o- 
man,  and  she  is  now  in  safety  in  the  con- 
vent, at  Avhich  you  should  never  have 
allowed  her  to  arrive,  try,  at  least,  not  to 
miss  the  man ;  if  you  do,  you  know  that 
my  hand  reaches  far,  and  that  you  shall 
repay  me  ver}^  dearly  the  hundred  louis 
you  have  had  of  me." 

No  signature.  Nevertheless  it  was  plain 
the  letter  came  from  milad3\  He  conse- 
quently kept  it  as  a  piece  of  evidence,  and, 
being  in  safety  behind  the  ang-le  of  the 
trench,  he  beg-an  to  interrogate  the 
wounded  man.  He  confessed  that  he  had 
undertaken,  with  his  comrade,  the  same 
that  was  killed,  to  carry  off  a  young-  wo- 
man, wlio  w^as  to  leave  Paris  by  the  bar- 
rier of  La  Vilette  ;  but  having  stopped  to 
di-ink  at  a  cabaret,  they  had  missed  the 
carriage  by  ton  minutes. 

'•  But  what  were  you  to  have  done  with 
that  woman?"  asked  D'Artag-nan,  with 
great  agitation. 

"  We  were  to  have  conveyed  her  to  a 
hotel  in  the  Place  Royale,"  said  the 
wounded  man. 

"  Yes  !  yes  !  "  murmured  D'Artag-nan  ; 
"that's  the  place;  milad3''s  own  resi- 
(l.Mice  : " 

The  young  man  tremblingly  felt  what 
a  terribU;  thirst  of  vengeance  urged  this 
woman  on  to  destroy  him,  as  well  as  all 
wlio  loved  him,  and  how  well  she  must  be 
ac(iuainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  court, 
since  slie  had  discovered  everything.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  she  owed  tliis  informa- 
tion to  the  cardinal . 

But  amid  all  this  he  peiccivcd,  with  a 
feeling  of  real  jov,  that   the   ([ueen  must 


have  discovered  the  prison  in  which  poor 
Madame  Bonacieux  expiated  her  devoted- 
ness,  and  that  she  had  freed  her  from  that 
prison-  And  the  letter  he  had  received 
from  the  young  woman,  with  her  passing 
along  the  road  of  Chaillot  like  an  appari- 
tion, were  now  explained. 

From  that  time,  also,  as  Athos  had  pre- 
dicted, it  became  possible  to  find  Madame 
Bonacieux,  and  a  convent  was  not  impreg- 
nable. 

This  idea  completely  restored  clemency 
to  his  heart.  He  turned  toward  the 
wounded  man,  who  had  watched  with  in- 
tense anxiety  all  the  various  expressions 
of  his  countenance,  and  holding  out  his 
arm  to  him — 

'•'  Come,"  said  he,  "  I  will  not  abandon 
you  thus.  Lean  upon  me,  and  let  us  re- 
turn to  the  camp." 

''Yes,"  said  the  man,  who  could  scarcely 
believe  in  such  magnanimity,  '*  but  is  not 
that  to  have  me  hanged  ?  " 

"You  have  m3'  word,"  said  he;  "for 
the  second  time  I  give  you  your  life." 

The  wounded  man  sank  upon  his  knees, 
to  again  kiss  the  feet  of  his  preserver;  but 
D'Artagnan,  who  had  no  long-er  a  motive 
for  staying  so  near  the  enemy,  cut  short 
the  evidences  of  his  gratitude. 

The  guard  who  had  returned  at  the  first 
discharge  had  announced  the  death  of  his 
four  companions.  TheN"  were  therefore 
much  astonished  and  delighted,  in  the 
regiment,  when  they  saw  the  young  man 
come  back  safe  and  sound. 

D'Artagnan  explained  the  sword-wound 
of  his  companion  by  a  sortie  which  he  im- 
provised. He  described  the  death  of  the 
other  soldier,  and  the  perils  they  had  en- 
countered. This  recital  was  for  him  the 
occasion  of  a  veritable  ti'iumph.  The 
whole  army  talked  of  this  expedition  for 
a  day,  and  Monsieur  paid  him  his  com- 
pliments upon  it.  Besides  this,  as  every 
great  action  bears  its  own  recompense 
with  it,  the  great  action  of  D'Artagnan 
had  for  result  the  restoration  of  the  tran- 
quillity he  had  lost .  In  fact,  D'Artagnan 
believed  that  he  might  indulge  in  a  little 
tranciuillity,  as  of  his  two  enemies,  one 
was  killed,  and  the  other  devoted  to  his 
interests. 
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This  tranquillity  proved  one  thing-, 
\Yhich  was,  that  D'Artagnan  was  not  yet 
perfect!}'  acquainted  with  milady. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE     ANJOU    WINE. 

After  the  most  disheartening  news  of 
the  king's  health,  a  report  of  his  conva- 
lescence began  to  prevail  in  the  army  ; 
and  as  he  was  very  anxious  to  be  in  per- 
son at  the  siege,  it  was  said  tliat  as  soon 
as  he  could  mount  on  horseback  he  would 
set  forward. 

In  the  meantime.  Monsieur,  who  knew 
that,  from  one  day  to  the  other,  he  might 
expect  to  be  removed  from  his  command 
b}"  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  Bassompierre, 
or  Schomberg,  who  were  all  eager  for  his 
post,  did  but  little,  lost  his  days  in  wav- 
ering, and  did  not  dare  to  attempt  any 
great  enterprise  to  drive  the  English 
from  the  Isle  of  Re,  where  they  still  be- 
sieged the  citadel  St.  Martin  and  the  fort 
of  La  Pree,  while,  on  their  side,  the 
French  were  besieging  La  Rochelle. 

D'Artagnan,  as  we  have  said,  had  be- 
come more  tranquil,  as  always  happens 
after  a  past  danger,  particularly  w^hen 
that  danger  seems  to  have  vanished ; 
he  only  felt  one  uneasiness,  and  that  w^as 
at  not  hearing  from  his  three  friends. 

But  one  morning,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  month  of  November,  everything 
was  explained  to  him  by  this  letter,  dated 
from  Villeroi : 

"Monsieur  D'Artagnan, 

"MM.  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis, 
after  having  had  an  entertainment  at 
my  house,  and  enjoyed  themselves  very 
much,  created  such  a  disturbance  that  the 
provost  of  the  castle,  a  very  rigid  man, 
has  ordered  them  to  be  confined  for  some 
da^'s ;  but  I  accomplish  the  order  they 
have  given  me,  by  forwarding  to  you  a 
dozen  bottle  of  my  Anjou  wine,  with  which 
they  are  much  phrased  :  they  are  desirous 
tliat  you  sliould  drink  to  their  health  in 
their  favorite  wine.  I  have  done  according- 
ly, and  am,  monsieur,  with  great  respect, 
"  Your  very  humble  and  obedient  sei'vanl , 
•'  GODEAU, 

"  Messman  of  the  Musketeers." 


"'  That's  all  well !  "'  cried  D'Artagnan, 
"  they  think  of  me  in  their  pleasures,  as  I 
thought  of  them  in  my  troubles.  Well,  I 
will  certainly  drink  to  their  health  with  all 
m^'  heart,  but  I  will  not  drink  alone." 

And  D'Artagnan  went  among  the 
guards,  Avith  whom  he  had  formed  greater 
intimacy  than  with  the  others,  to  invite 
them  to  enjo3"  with  him  this  present  of  de- 
licious Anjou  wine  which  had  been  sent 
him  from  Villeroi. 

One  of  the  two  guards  was  engaged  that 
evening,  and  another  the  next  :  so  that 
the  meeting-  was  fixed  for  the  day  after 
that. 

D'Artagnan,  on  his  return,  sent  the 
twelve  bottles  of  wine  to  the  buvette  of  the 
guards,  with  strict  orders  that  great  care 
should  be  taken  of  it ;  and  then,  on  the 
day  appointed,  as  the  dinner  w^as  fixed  for 
twelve  o'clock,  D'Artagnan  sent  Planchet, 
at  nine  in  the  morning,  to  assist  in  pre- 
paring everything  for  the  entertainment. 

Planchet,  ver}-  proud  of  being  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  inaitre  cVhotel,  thoug-ht  he 
would  get  all  ready  like  an  intelligent  man, 
and  with  this  view  called  in  the  assistance 
of  the  lackey"  of  one  of  his  master's  guests, 
named  Fourreau,  and  the  false  soldier  who 
had  endeavored  to  kill  D'Artagnan,  and 
who,  belonging  to  no  corps,  had  entered 
into  the  service  of  D'Artagnan,  or  rather 
of  Planchet,  since  D'Artagnan  had  saved 
his  life. 

The  hour  of  the  banquet  being  come,  the 
two  guests  arrived,  took  their  places,  and 
the  dishes  were  arranged  upon  the  table. 
Planchet  waited,  towel  on  arui  ;  Fourreau 
uncorked  the  bottles,  and  Brisemont, 
which  was  the  name  of  the  convalescent, 
poured  the  wine,  which  was  a  little  shaken 
by  its  journey',  carefully  into  glass  decant- 
ers. Of  this  wine,  the  first  bottle  being 
a  little  thick  at  the  bottom,  Brisemont 
poured  the  lees  into  a  glass,  and  D'Ai-tag- 
nan  desired  him  to  drink  it,  for  the  poor 
devil  had  not  half  recovered  liis  strengtli. 

The  guests,  after  having  eaten  the  soup, 
were  about  to  lift  the  first  glass  of  wine  to 
tlieir  lips.  wIkmi  all  at  once  the  cannon 
soundeil  fi-om  Fort  I^ouis  and  Fort  Neuf: 
the  guards,  imagining  t.his  to  be  caused 
by  some  unejcpected  attack,  either  of  the 
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besieged  or  the  Eng-lish,  sprang-  to  their 
swords ;  D'Artagnan,  not  less  forward 
than  they,  did  so  likewise,  and  all  ran  out, 
in  order  to  repair  to  their  posts. 

But  scarcely  were  they  out  of  the  5m- 
vette  than  they  were  made  aware  of  the 
cause  of  this  noise  :  cries  of  "'Vive  le  Roi  I 
Vive  Monsieur  le  Cardinal  I  "  resounded 
on  every  side,  and  the  drums  were  beaten 
in  all  directions. 

In  short,  the  king,  impatient  as  we  have 
said  he  was,  had  come  by  forced  marches, 
and  had  arrived  at  that  moment  with  all 
his  household  and  a  re-enforcement  of  ten 
thousand  troops:  his  musketeers  preceded 
and  followed  him.  D' Artagnan,  placed  in 
line  with  his  company,  saluted  with  an  ex- 
pressive gesture  Ijis  three  friends,  whose 
eyes  soon  discovered  him,  and  M.  de  Tre- 
ville,  who  recognized  him  at  once. 

The  ceremony  of  the  arrival  over,  the 
four  friends  were  soon  together. 

*'' Pardieu  I ''  cried  D'Artagnan,  "you 
could  not  liave  arrived  in  better  time  ;  the 
dinner  cannot  have  had  time  to  get  cold  ! 
can  it,  gentlemen  ? "  added  the  young 
man,  turning  to  the  two  guards,  wiiom  he 
introduced  to  his  friends. 

"Ah  I  ah  I  ■'  said  Porthos,  "it  appears 
we  are  feasting,  then  !  " 

"  1  hope,"'  said  Aramis,  "there  are  no 
women  of  your  party." 

"  Is  there  any  drinkable  wine  in  your 
tavern  ?  "  asked  Athos. 

"  Well,  pardieu  I  there  is  your  own,  my 
dear  friend,"  replied  D'Artagnan. 

"  Our  wine  I  "  said  Athos,  astonished. 

"  Yes,  that  you  sent  me." 

"  We  send  you  wine  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  nonsense,  you  know  what  I 
mean  ;  th(;  wine  from  the  hills  of  Anjou." 

"  Yes,  I  know  what  win<'  you  mean." 

"  The  wine  j'ou  prefer." 

"  Doubtless,  when  I  can  get  neither 
champagne  nor  chamberlin." 

•'  Well  !  in  the  absence  of  champagne 
and  chambertin.  you  must  content  3'^our- 
s(;lves  with  that." 

"  And  so.  connoisseuis  in  wine  as  we 
:u<\  we  have  sent  you  some  Anjou  wine, 
•  •hi  have  we  ?  "  said  Porthos. 

"Not  exactly,  it.  is  thc^  wine  that  was 
sent  mt'  on  vour  account ." 


"  On  our  account  ?  "  said  the  three  mus- 
keteers. 

"Did  you  send  this  wine,  Aramis?" 
said  Athos. 

"  No  ;  and  you,  Porthos  ?  " 

"  No  ;  and  you,  Athos  ?  " 

"  Well,  but  if  it  was  not  3'ou,  it  was 
your  messman,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Our  messman  !  " 

"Yes,  your  messman,  Godeau,  the 
messman  of  the  musketeers." 

"Ma  foi !  never  mind  where  it  comes 
from,"  said  Porthos,  "  let  us  taste  it,  and 
if  it  is  good,  let  us  drink  it." 

"No,"  said  Athos,  "don't  let  us  drink 
Avine  which  comes  from  an  vmknown 
source." 

"You  are  right,  Athos,''  said  D'Artag- 
nan. "Did  none  of  you  order  Godeau  to 
send  me  some  wine  ?  " 

"  No  !  and  yet  3'ou  say  he  has  sent  3'ou 
some  as  from  us  ?  " 

"'  Here  is  his  letter,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
and  he  presented  the  note  to  his  comrades. 

"That  is  not  his  writing  !  "  said  Athos, 
"'  I  know  it ;  before  we  left  Villeroi,  I 
settled  the  accounts  of  the  regiment." 

"It  is  a  false  letter  altogether,"  said 
Porthos,  "  we  have  not  been  confined." 

"  D'Artagnan,"  said  Aramis,  in  a  re- 
proachful tone,  "how  could  j^ou  believe 
that  we  had  made  a  disturbance  ?  " 

D'Artagnan  grew  pale,  and  a  convulsive 
trembling  shook  all  his  limbs.  • 

"  Thou  alarmest  me  !  "  said  Athos,  who 
never  used  thee  and  tliou  but  upon  very 
particular  occasions,  "  what  has  hap- 
pened ?  " 

"  Hasten  !  hasten  !  my  friend  !  "  cried 
D'Artagnan,  "  a  horrible  suspicion  crosses 
my  mind  !  can  this  be  another  vengeance 
on  the  part  of  that  woman  ?  " 

It  was  now  Athos'  turn  to  become  pale. 

D'Artagnan  rushed  toward  the  buvette, 
the  tliree  musketeers  and  the  two  guards 
following  him. 

The  first  object  that  met  the  eyes  of 
D'Artagnan,  on  (Mitcring  thehvvette,  was 
Jirisemont,  stretched  upon  the  ground  and 
rolling  in  horrible  convulsions. 

Planchet  and  Fourreaii,  as  pale  as  death, 
were  endeavoring  to  render  him  assist- 
ance ;  but  it  was  plain  that  all  assistance 
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was  useless  :  all  the  features  of  the  dying- 
man  were  distorted  with  agony. 

"Ah!"  cried  he,  on  perce^iving  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  "  ah  !  this  is  frightful !  you  pre- 
tend to  pardon  me,  and  3'ou  poison  me  I  " 

'•  I !  "  cried  D'Artagnan,  ''  1,  wretched 
man  !  what  can  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  I  say  that  it  was  3' ou  who  gave  me  the 
wine,  I  say  that  it  was  you  who  desired 
me  to  drink  it,  I  saj'  you  wished  to  aveng'e 
yourself  on  me,  and  I  sa}'  that  it  is  hor- 
rible !  " 

"'  Do  not  think  so,  Brisemont,''  said 
D'Artagnan  ;  ''  do  not  think  so  :  I  swear 
to  you,  I  protest — " 

''  Oh  !  but  God  is  above  !  God  will  pun- 
ish you  !  My  God  !  grant  that  he  may 
one  day  suffer  what  I  suffer  !  " 

''Upon  the  Gospel,"  said  D'Artag-nan, 
throwing  himself  down  by  the  dying  man, 
"I  swear  to  you  that  the  wine  was  pois- 
oned and  that  I  was  g"oing-  to  drink  of  it 
as  you  did." 

"  I  do  not  believe  3'ou,"  cried  the  soldier, 
and  he  expired  amid  horrible  tortures. 

"  Frightful  !  frig-htful  !  "  murmured 
Athos,  while  Porthos  broke  the  bottles 
and  Aramis  g-ave  orders,  a  little  too  late, 
that  a  confessor  should  be  sent  for. 

"  Oh  !  my  friends,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
"  you  come  once  more  to  save  my  life,  not 
only  mine,  but  that  of  these  g-entlemen. 
Gentlemen,"  continued  he,  addressing  the 
guards,  "1  request  you  will  be  silent  with 
regard  to  this  adventure ;  great  person- 
ages may  hav^e  had  a  hand  in  what  you 
have  seen,  and,  if  talked  about,  the  evil 
would  only  recoil  upon  us." 

''Ah!  monsieur!"  stammered  Plan- 
chet,  more  dead  than  alive,  "ah!  mon- 
sieur !  what  an  escape  I  have  had  !  " 

"  How,  sirrah  !  .you  were  going  to  drink 
my  wine,  were  you  !  " 

"  To  the  health  of  the  king-,  monsieur  ; 
I  was  going-  to  drink  a  small  glass  of  it,  if 
Fourreau  had  not  told  me  I  was  called." 

"  Alas  !  "  said  Fourreau,  whose  teeth 
chattered  with  terror,  "I  wanted  to  get 
him  out  of  the  way  that  I  might  drink  by 
myself!" 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  D'Artag-nan,  ad- 
dressing the  guards,  "you  may  easily 
comprehend  that  such  a  feast  can  but   be 


very  dull,  after  what  has  taken  place  ;  so 
accept  my  excuses,  and  put  off  the  party 
till  another  day,  I  beg  of  you." 

The  two  guards  courteously  accepted 
D'Artag-nan's  excuses,  and  perceiving 
that  the  four  friends  desired  to  be  alone, 
retired. 

When  the  young  g-uardsman  and  the 
three  musketeers  were  without  witnesses, 
they  looked  at  each  other  with  an  air 
which  plainly  expressed  that  every  one 
of  them  perceived  the  seriousness  of  their 
situation. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Athos,  "let 
us  leave  this  chamber ;  the  dead  are  not 
agreeable  company,  particularly  when 
they  have  died  a  violent  death." 

"Planchet,"  said  D'Artag-nan,  "I com- 
mit the  body  of  this  poor  devil  to  3'our 
care.  Let  him  be  interred  in  holj'  g-round. 
He  committed  a  crime,  it  is  true ;  but  he 
repented  of  it." 

And  the  four  friends  quitted  the  room, 
leaving  Planchet  and  Fourreau  the  charge 
of  paying  the  mortuar}^  honors  to  Brise- 
mont. 

The  host  gave  them  another  chamber, 
and  served  them  with  fresh  eggs  and 
some  water,  which  Athos  went  himself 
to  draw  at  the  fountain.  In  a  few  words, 
Porthos  and  Aramis  were  informed  of 
past  events. 

"Well!"  said  D'Artag-nan  to  Athos, 
"you  see,  my  dear  friend,  that  this  is  war 
to  the  death  !  " 

Athos  shook  his  head. 

"Yes,  3"es,"  replied  he,  "I  perceive 
that  plainly' ;  but  do  you  really  believe 
it  is  she  ?  " "I  am  sure  of  it," 

"  Nevertheless,  I  confess  I  still  doubt." 

"But  the  fleur-de-lis  on  her  shoulder," 

"  She  is  some  Englishwoman  who  has 
committed  a  crime  in  France,  and  has 
been  branded  in  consequence," 

"Athos.  she  is  your  wife,  I  tell  3'ou," 
lepeated  D'Artagnan  :  "  only  reflect  how 
much  your  description  agrees  with  mine." 

"Yes,  but  I  shouVl  think  the  other 
must  be  dead,  I  hanTi  d  her  so  effectually." 

It  was  D'Artagnan  who  now  shook  his 
head  in  his  turn. 

•'  Bui,  in  (Mlher  rase,  what  is  lo  bt 
tlone  ?  "  said  the  3'oung  man. 
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"  It  is  impossible  to  remain  thus,  ^ith 
a  sword  hang-ing-  eternally'  over  one's 
head/'  said  Athos ;  "  we  must  emanci- 
pate ourselves  from  this  position." 

"  AVell,  but  bow  ?  " 

"  Listen  ;  you  must  try  to  have  an  in- 
terview with  her,  and  enter  into  an  ex- 
planation with  her;  say  to  her: — 'Peace 
or  war,  my  word  of  honor  of  a  gentleman 
never  to  say  anything  of  you,  never  to  do 
anything  against  you  : — on  your  side,  a 
solemn  oath  to  remain  neuter  with  respect 
to  me  ;  if  not,  I  will  apply  to  the  chan- 
cellor, I  will  apply  to  the  king,  I  will  apply 
to  the  hangman,  I  will  move  the  courts 
against  you,  I  will  denounce  you  as 
branded,  I  will  bring  xom  to  trial,  and  if 
you  are  acquitted — well  ! — by  the  honor 
of  a  gentleman  I  will  kill  you,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  some  wall,  as  I  would  a  mad  dog.'  " 

"1  like  the  means  well  enough,"  said 
D'Artagnan,  '•'  but  where  and  how  to  meet 
with  her?" 

"  Time,  dear  friend,  time  brings  round 
opportunity,  opportunitj'  is  the  martingal 
of  man  :  the  more  we  have  ventured,  the 
more  we  gain  when  we  know  how  to 
wait." 

**  Yes,  but  to  wait  surrounded  b}'  as- 
sassins and  poisoners." 

"  Bah  I  "  said  Athos,  '-'God  has  i^re- 
served  us  hitherto,  God  will  preserve  us 
still." 

"  Yes,  we ;  we,  besides^  are  men ;  and 
ever\'thing  considered,  it  is  our  lot  to  risk 
our  lives;  but  she,"  added  he  in  an 
undertone. 

"  What  she  ?  "•  asked  Athos. 

''Constance?" 

"  Madame  Bonacieux  !  ah  !  that's  true," 
said  Atlios,  "  my  poor  friend,  I  had  for- 
gotten you  were  in  love." 

"Well,  but,"  said  Arainis,  "you  have 
learned  l)y  the  hotter  you  found  on  the  as- 
sassin that  she  is  in  a  convent  ?  She  may 
be  very  comfortablf-  in  a  convent ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  siege  of  Roclielle  is  terminated, 
I  j)i'()inis('  you,  on  in^y  part — " 

"  Good  !  "  cried  Athos,  "  good  !  yes, 
Ararriis,  we  all  know  tliat  your  views  have 
a  religious  tendency." 

"lam  only  a  musketeer  for  the  time," 
said  Aramis,  humbly. 


"Aye,  it  is  some  time  since  he  heard 
from  his  mistress,"  said  Athos,  in  a  low 
voice ;  "  but  take  no  notice,  we  know  all 
about  that." 

"  Well  !  "  said  Porthos,  "it  appears  to 
me  that  the  means  are  very  simple." 

"What  are  they  ?"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Don't  you  sa^'  she  is  in  a  convent  ?  " 
replied  Porthos. 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  as  soon  as  the  siege  is  over, 
we'll  carr^'  her  off  from  that  convent." 

"  But  we  must  first  learn  what  convent 
she  is  in." 

"That's  true,"  said  Porthos. 

"But  I  think  I  have  it,"  said  Athos. 
"  Don't  you  say,  D'Artagnan,  that  it  is 
the  queen  who  has  made  choice  of  the  con- 
vent for  her  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so,  at  least." 

"In  that  case,  Porthos  will  assist  us." 

"How,  I  pray  j^ou  ?  " 

"  Whj',  by  your  marquise,  your  duchess, 
3'our  princess ;  she  must  have  a  long  arm.'" 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Porthos,  placing  a  finger 
on  his  lips,  "  I  believe  her  to  be  a  cardinal- 
ist ;  she  must  know  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter." 

"Then,"  said  Aramis,  "I  take  upon 
myself  to  obtain  intelligence  of  her." 

"You,  Aramis!"  cried  the  three 
friends,  "how?  " 

"  By  the  queen's  almoner,  with  whom  I 
am  veiy  intimately  acquainted,"  said  Ar- 
amis, coloring. 

And  upon  this  assurance,  the  four 
friends,  who  had  finished  their  modest 
repast,  separated,  with  the  promise  of 
meeting  again  that  evening  ;  D'Artagnan 
returned  to  the  Minimes,  and  the  three 
musketeers  repaired  to  the  king's  quar- 
ters, where  the3^  had  to  prepare  their 
lodging. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE  AUBERGE  OF  THE  COLOMBIER  ROUGE. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  king,  although 
scarcely'  arrived,  who  was  in  such  haste  to 
face  the  enemy,  and  who,  with  more  rea- 
son than  the  cardinal,  sliowed  his  hatred 
for  Buckingham,  commanded  every  dis- 
})osition  to  be  made  to  drive  the  English 
from   the   Isle   of  Re,  and   afterward  to 
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press  the  sieg-e  of  La  Rochelle ;  but,  not- 
withstanding- his  earnest  wish,  he  was  de- 
layed by  the  dissensions  which  brolce  out 
between  MM.  Basso mpierre  and  Schom- 
berg-  ag-ainst  the  DulvC  d'Angouleme. 

MM.  Bassompierre  and  Schomberg  were 
marshals  of  France,  and  claimed  their 
right  of  commanding  the  army  under  the 
orders  of  the  king ;  but  tlie  cardinal,  who 
feared  that  Bassompierre,  a  Huguenot  at 
heart,  might  press  the  English  and  Ro- 
chellais,  his  brothers  in  religion,  but 
feebly,  supported  the  Duke  d'Angouleme, 
whom  the  king,  at  his  instigation,  had 
named  lieutenant-general.  The  result  was 
that,  to  avoid  seeing  MM.  Bassompierre 
and  Schomberg  desert  the  army,  a  sep- 
arate command  Avas  forced  to  be  given  to 
each;  Bassompierre  took  up  his  quarters 
to  the  north  of  the  city,  between  La  Leu 
and  Dompierre  ;  the  Duke  d'Angouleme 
to  the  east,  from  Dompierre  to  Perigny  ; 
and  M.  de  Schomberg  to  the  south,  from 
Perigny  to  Angoutin. 

The  quarters  of  Monsieur  were  at  Dom- 
pierre. The  quarters  of  the  king  were 
sometimes  at  Etre,  sometimes  at  La 
Jairie.  The  cardinal's  quarters  were  upon 
the  downs,  at  the  bridge  of  La  Pierre,  in  a 
simple  house  without  any  entrenchment. 

So  that  Monsieur  watched  Bassom- 
pierre ;  the  king,  the  Duke  d'Angouleme ; 
and  the  cardinal,  M.  de  Schomberg. 

As  soon  as  this  organization  was  estab- 
lished, they  set  about  driving  the  English 
from  the  isle. 

The  conjuncture  was  favorable ;  the 
English,  who  require,  above  everything, 
good  living,  in  order  to  be  good  soldiers, 
only  eating  salt  meat  and  batl  biscuit,  had 
many  sick  in  their  camp ;  still  further,  the 
sea,  very  bad  at  this  period  of  the  j'^ear  on 
all  the  coasts  of  the  ocean,  destroyed 
every  day  some  little  vessel  or  other,  and 
the  shore,  from  the  point  of  L'Arguillon 
to  the  trenches,  was,  at  every  tide,  lit- 
erally covered  with  the  wrecks  of  pin- 
naces, roberges  and  fehiccas  ;  it  resulted, 
that  even  if  the  king's  troops  remained 
quietly  in  their  camp,  it  was  evident  that 
some  day  or  other,  Buckingham,  who  only 
continued  in  the  isle  fi-om  obstinacy,  would 
be  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 


But  as  M.  de  Toirac  gave  information 
that  everything  was  preparing  in  the 
enemy's  camp  for  a  fresh  assault,  the 
king  judged  that  it  would  be  best  to  put 
an  end  to  the  affair,  and  gave  the  neces- 
sary orders  for  a  decisive  action. 

It  not  being  our  intention  to  make  a 
journal  of  the  siege,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
only  to  describe  such  of  the  events  of  it 
as  are  connected  with  the  history  we  are 
relating,  we  will  content  ourselves  w^ith 
sa3ing  in  two  words  that  the  expedition 
succeeded,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  king,  and  the  great  glor}^  of  Monsieur 
le  Cardinal.  The  English,  repulsed  foot 
by  foot,  beaten  in  all  the  rencontres,  and 
defeated  in  the  passage  of  L'lle  de  Loix, 
were  obliged  to  re-embark,  leaving  on 
the  field  of  battle  two  thousand  men, 
among  whom  were  five  colonels,  three 
lieutenant-colonels,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
captains,  and  twenty  gentlemen  of  rank, 
four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  sixty  colors, 
which  were  taken  to  Paris  by  Claude  de 
St.  Simon,  and  suspended  with  great 
pomp  in  the  vaults  of  Notre  Dame. 

Te  Deums  were  sung  in  the  camp,  and 
afterward  throughout  France. 

The  cardinal  was  left  master  of  carry- 
ing on  the  siege  without  having,  at  least 
at  tlie  present,  anything  to  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  English. 

But,  as  we  have  just  said,  this  repose 
was  but  for  the  moment. 

An  envoy  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
named  Montague,  was  taken,  and  proof 
was  obtained  of  a  league  between  the 
empire,  Spain,  England,  and  Lorraine. 

The  league  was  directed  against 
France. 

Still  further,  in  Buckingham's  quarters, 
which  he  had  been  forced  to  abandon 
more  precipitately  than  he  expected, 
papers  were  found  which  confirmed  this 
league,  and  which,  as  the  cardinal  asserts 
in  his  memoirs,  strongly  comi)romised 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  and  consequently 
the  queen. 

It  was  upon  the  cardinal  that  all  the 
responsibility  fell,  for  tluM-e  is  no  being  a 
despotic  minister  without  responsibility  ; 
all,  t.ierefore,  of  the  vast  resources  of  his 
genius  were  at  work  night  and  day,  and 
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eng-aged  in  listening-  to  the  least  report 
that  was  to  be  heard  in  any  of  the  great 
king-doms  of  Europe. 

The  cardinal  was  acquainted  with  the 
activit}',  and,  more  particularly,  with  the 
hatred,  of  Buckingham ;  if  the  league 
which  threatened  France  triumphed,  all 
his  influence  would  be  lost ;  Spanish  pohcy 
and  Austrian  policy  would  have  their  rep- 
resentatives in  the  cabinet  of  the  Louvre, 
where  they  had  as  3'et  but  partisans ;  and 
he,  Richelieu,  the  French  minister,  the 
national  minister,  would  be  ruined.  The 
king-,  who,  while  obeying"  him  like  a  child, 
hated  him  as  a  child  hates  his  master, 
would  abandon  him  to  the  personal  ven- 
geance of  Monsieur  and  the  queen ;  he 
would  then  be  lost,  and  France,  perhaps, 
with  him.  All  this  must  be  guarded 
against. 

Thus,  couriers,  becoming  every  instant 
more  numerous,  succeeded  each  other,  daj' 
and  night,  in  the  little  house  of  the  bridge 
of  La  Pierre,  in  which  the  cardinal  had  es- 
tablished his  residence. 

These  were  monks  who  wore  the  frock 
with  such  an  ill  grace  that  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  they  belonged  to  the  church  mili- 
tant; women,  a  little  inconvenienced  by 
their  costume  of  pages,  and  whose  large 
trousers  could  not  entirel3'  conceal  their 
rounded  fornjs  :  and  peasants  with  black- 
ened liands  and  fine  limbs,  savoring  of  the 
man  of  quality  a  league  off. 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  less 
agreeable  visits,  for  two  or  three  times 
reports  were  spread  that  the  cardinal  had 
nearly  been  assassinated. 

It  is  true  that  the  enemies  of  the  cardi- 
nal said  that  it  was  he  himself  who  set 
lliesc  bungling  assassins  to  work,  in  order 
Id  have,  if  wanted,  Ihe  right  of  using  re- 
prisals : — but  we  must,  not  believe  every- 
thing ministers  say,  nor  everj-thing  their 
enemies  say. 

P>ut  these  attempts  did  not.  prevent  the 
cardinal,  to  whom  his  most  inveterate  de- 
tractors have  never  denied  personal  brav- 
er\y,  from  making  nocturnal  excursions, 
sometimes  to  communicate  to  the  Duke 
d'Angoul(!mc  some;  important  orders; 
soniet  imcs  to  go  and  confer  with  the  king  ; 
and  sometimes  to  have*  an  inl,erview  with 


a  messenger  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  see 
at  home. 

On  their  part,  the  musketeers,  who  had 
not'  much  to  do  with  the  siege,  were  not 
under  wery  strict  orders,  and  led  a  joj'ous 
life.  This  was  the  more  easy  for  our  three 
companions  in  particular,  as  being  friends 
of  M.  de  Treville's,  they  obtained  from 
him  permission  to  be  absent  after  the  clos- 
ing of  the  camp. 

Now,  one  evening,  when  D'Artagnan, 
who  was  in  the  trenches,  was  not  able  to 
accompany  them,  Athos,  Perthes,  and 
Aramis,  mounted  upon  their  battle-steeds, 
enveloped  in  their  war  cloaks,  with  their 
hands  upon  their  pistol-butts,  were  return- 
ing from  a  huvette  which  Athos  had  dis- 
covered two  days  before  upon  the  route  to 
La  Jairie,  called  the  Colombier  Rouge, 
following  the  road  which  led  to  the  camp, 
and  quite  upon  their  guard,  as  we  have 
stated,  for  fear  of  an  ambuscade,  when  at 
about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Boinar,  they  fancied  they  heard 
the  sound  of  horses  approaching  them. 
They  immediately  all  three  halted,  closed 
in,  and  waited,  occupying  the  middle  of 
the  road.  At  the  end  of  an  instant,  and 
as  the  moon  broke  from  behind  a  cloud, 
they  saw,  at  a  turning*  of  the  road,  two 
horsemen  who,  on  perceiving  them, 
stopped  in  their  turn,  appearing  to  delib- 
erate whether  they  should  continue  their 
route  or  go  back.  The  hesitation  created 
some  suspicion  in  the  three  friends,  and 
Athos,  advancing  a  few  paces  in  fi'ont  of 
the  others,  cried  in  a  firm  voice  : 

"  Who  goes  there  ?  " 

"Who  goes  there  yourselves  ?  "  replied 
one  of  the  horsemen. 

''That  is  not  an  answer,"  replied  Athos. 
"  Who  goes  there  ?  Answer,  or  else  we 
charge." 

"  Beware  of  what  you  are  about,  gentle- 
men !  "  said  a  clear  voice,  which  appeared 
accustomed  to  command. 

"  It  is  some  superior  officer,  making  his 
night-rounds,"  said  Athos.  "  What  do 
3'ou  mean  to  do,  gentlemen  ?  " 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  said  the  same  voice 
in  the  same  commanding  tone  ;  ''answer 
in  your  turn,  or  3'ou  may  repent  of  your 
disobedience." 
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"Kjng''s  musketeers,"  said  Athos,  still 
more  convinced  that  he  who  interrog-ated 
them  had  the  right  to  do  so. 
"  Of  what  company'  ?  " 
•*  Company  of  Treville." 
"  Advance,  and  render  me  an  account 
of  what  you  are  doing-  here  at  this  time 
of  nig-ht." 

The  three  companions  advanced  rather 
humbly,  for  all  were  now  convinced  that 
they  had  to  do  with  some  one  more  power- 
ful than  themselves,  leaving-  Athos  the 
post  of  speaker. 

"  Your  pardon,  mon  officier  !  ''  said 
Athos  ;  "  but  we  were  ignorant  of  whom 
we  were  speaking-  to,  and  you  may  see 
that  we  were  keeping-  g-ood  g-uard." 

'•  Your  name  ?  "  said  the  officer,  a  part 
of  whose  face  was  covered  by  his  cloak. 

"  But  yourself,  monsieur,"  said  Athos, 
who  began  to  be  annoj'ed  by  this  inquisi- 
tion. '*give  me,  I  beg  you,  the  proof  that 
you  have  the  right  to  question  me." 

"  Your  name  ?  "  repeated  the  cavalier 
a  second  time,  letting-  his  cloak  fall,  and 
leaving-  his  face  uncovered. 

"  Monsieur  le  Cardinal  !  "  cried  the 
stupnfled  musketeer. 

"Your  name  ?  "  cried  the  cardinal  for 
the  third  time. 

''  Athos  !  "  said  the  musketeer. 
The  cardinal  made  a  sign  to  his  attend- 
ant, who  drew  near  to  him — 

"  These  three  musketeers  shall  follow 
us,"  said  he  in  an  under  voice,  "  I  am  not 
willing-  it  should  be  known  I  have  left  the 
camp  ;  and  by  following-  us  we  shall  be 
certain  they  will  tell  nobody." 

"  We  are  gentlemen,  monseig-neur," 
said  Athos,  "  require  our  parole,  and  g:ive 
yourself  no  uneasiness.  Thank  God  !  we 
can  keep  a  secret." 

"  You  have  a  quick  ear,  Monsieur 
Atlios,"  said  the  cardinal  ;  "  but  now 
listen  to  this  ;  it  is  not  from  mistrust  that 
I  request  you  to  follow  me,  but  for  my 
security  ;  3'^our  companions  are,  no  doubt, 
MM.  Porthos  and  Aramis." 

"  Yes,  3'our  eminiMice,"  said  Atlios, 
while  the  two  musketeers  who  had  re- 
mained behind  advanced,  hat  in  hand. 

"  I  knowwou,  gentlemen,"  said  tlu*  car- 
dinal, ''  I  know  you  ;  I  know  you  are  not 


quite  my  friends,  and  I  am  sorry  you  are 
not  so;  but  I  know  you  are  brave  and 
lo3-al  gentlemen,  and  that  confidence  may 
be  placed  in  you.  Monsieur  Athos,  do 
me,  then,  the  honor  to  accompany  me. 
3'ou  and  3'our  tw^o  friends,  and  then  I  shall 
have  an  escort  to  excite  env^^  in  his  maj- 
esty, if  we  should  meet  him." 

The  three  musketeers  bowed  to  the 
necks  of  their  horses. 

''Well,  upon  my  honor,"  said  Athos, 
"3-our  eminence  is  rig-ht  in  taking-  us  with 
you  ;  we  have  seen  several  ill-looking-  faces 
on  the  road,  and  we  have  even  had  a 
quarrel  at  the  Colombier  Eoug-e  with  four 
of  those  faces." 

'•  A  quarrel,  and  what  for,  g-entlemen  ?" 
asked  the  cardinal ;  '•'  you  know  I  don't 
like  quarrelers." 

"And  that  is  the  reason  wh^'  I  have 
the  honor  to  inform  jour  eminence  of 
what  has  happened  ;  for  you  mig-ht  learn 
it  from  others,  and  upon  a  false  account, 
believe  us  to  be  in  fault." 

"  What  have  been  the  results  of  your 
quarrel  ?  "  said  the  cardinal,  knitting-  his 
brow. 

'•'  My  friend  Aramis,  here,  has  received 
a  slight  sword- wound  in  the  arm,  but  not 
enough  to  prevent  him,  as  3'our  eminence 
maj'  see,  from  mounting-  to  the  assault  to- 
morrow, if  3'our  eminence  orders  an  esca- 
lade." 

''But  3^ou  are  not  the  men  to  allow 
swoi-d-wounds  to  be  inflicted  upon  3'ou 
thus,"  said  the  cardinal;  "come,  be 
frank,  g-cntlemen,  j-ou  have  g-iven  a  good 
account  of  some  persons ;  confess,  .you 
know  I  have  the  i-ig-ht  of  giving-  absolu- 
tion." 

'■  Who  ?  I !  monseigneur  ?  "  said  Athos. 
"  I  did  not  even  draw  iny  sword,  but  I 
took  him  who  offended  me  round  the  bod}', 
and  threw  him  out  of  the  window  ;  it  ap- 
pears tliat  in  falling,"  contiiuiod  Athos, 
with  some  hesitation,  "  he  broke  his 
thigh." 

"Ah!  ah  I  "  said  the  cardinal;  '"and 
3'ou,  Monsieur  Porthos  ?  " 

"  I,  monseigneui-,  knowing  that  duel- 
ing is  prohibited,  I  seized  a  bench  and 
gave  one  of  th(>se  brigands  such  a  blow 
that  I  believe  liis  shoulder  is  broken." 
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•'•  Very  well !  "  said  the  cardinal ;  "'  and 
you,  Monsieur  Aramis  ?  "' 

•'  For  my  part,  monseigneur,  being-  of 
a  ver\-  mild  disposition,  and  being-  like- 
wise, of  which  monseigneur,  perhaps,  is 
not  aware,  about  to  enter  into  orders,  I 
endeavored  to  appease  my  comrades,  when 
one  of  these  wretches  g-ave  me  a  wound 
with  a  sword,  treacherously,  across  m}^ 
left  arm ;  then  I  admit  my  patience  failed 
me  ;  I  drew  my  sword  in  \nj  turn,  and  as 
he  came  back  to  the  charg-e,  I  fancied  I 
felt  that  in  thi'owing  himself  upon  me  he 
let  it  pass  through  his  body  :  I  only  know, 
for  a  certaint}',  that  he  fell,  and  that  he 
ajjpeared  to  be  borne  away  with  his  two 
companions." 

'•'The  devil,  gentleman  !  "  said  the  cardi- 
nal, "  three  men  placed  hoi^s  de  combat  in 
a  cabaret  squabble  I  you  don't  do  j^our 
work  b}"-  halves  ;  and  pra}-  what  was  this 
(quarrel  about  ?  " 

''These  fellows  were  drunk,"  replied 
Athos,  "and  knowing  there  was  a  lady 
who  had  arrived  at  the  cabaret  this  even- 
ing, thej'  wanted  to  force  her  door." 

'•  Force  her  door  !  "  said  the  cardinal, 
••  E^d  for  what  purpose  ?  " 

•'To  do  her  violence,  without  doubt,"" 
said  Athos  :  "I  have  had  the  honor  of 
informing  your  eminence  that  these  men 
were  drunk.*' 

'•'And  was  this  lady  3'oung-  and  hand- 
some ?  "  asked  the  cardinal,  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  anxiety'. 

"We  did  not  see  her,  monseigneur," 
said  Athos. 

"You  did  not  see  her  !  ah  !  vei-y  well," 
replied  the  cardinal,  quickly  :  "3'ou  acted 
fpiite  righll}^  in  defending  the  honor  of  a 
woman  ;  and  as  I  am  going  to  the  Colom- 
bier  Rouge  niy.self,  I  shall  know  whether 
you  have  told  me  truth  or  not." 

"  Mon.seigneur,"  said  Athos,  haughtily, 
"we  are  gentlemen,  and  to  save  our 
lieads  we  would  not  be  guilt}'  of  a  false- 

llO(,(l." 

"  Thcrefoi-e,  I  do  not  doubt  what  you 
s:iy,  Monsieur  Athos,  I  do  not  doubt  it 
for-  a  single  instant,  ;  but,"  added  he,  to 
change  tin-  conversation,  "  was  this  lady 
alone?" 

"The  lad,\'  had  a  cavalier  shut  up  with 


her,"  said  Athos,  "  but  as,  notwithstand- 
ing the  noise,  this  cavalier  did  not  show 
himself,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  is  a 
coward." 

"Judge  not  rashly,  says  the  Gospel," 
replied  the  cardinal. 

Athos  bowed. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  that's  all  very 
well,"  continued  the  cardinal.  "  I  know 
what  I  wish  to  know  ;  follow  me." 

The  three  musketeers  passed  behind  his 
eminence,  who  again  enveloped  his  face 
in  his  cloak,  and  put  his  horse  in  motion  ; 
keeping  at  from  eight  to  ten  paces  in  ad- 
vance of  his  companions. 

Thej'  soon  arrived  at  the  silent,  solitary 
auberge  ;  no  doubt  the  host  knew  what 
illustrious  visitor  he  expected,  and  had 
consequently  sent  intruders  out  of  the 
way. 

At  ten  paces  from  the  door  the  cardinal 
made  a  sign  to  his  attendant  and  the  three 
musketeers  to  halt ;  a  saddled  horse  was 
fastened  to  the  window-shutter,  the  car- 
dinal knocked  three  times,  and  in  a  pecul- 
iar manner. 

A  man,  enveloped  in  a  cloak,  came  out 
immediately,  and  exchanged  some  rapid 
words  with  the  cardinal ;  after  which  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  set  off  in  the 
direction  of  Surgeres,  which  was  likewise 
that  of  Paris. 

"Advance,  gentlemen,"  said  the  car- 
dinal. 

"  You  have  told  me  the  truth,  gentle- 
men," said  he,  addressing  the  musketeers, 
"  and  it  will  not  be  my  fault  if  our  rencon- 
tre of  this  evening  be  not  advantageous 
to  you  :  in  the  meantime  , follow  ine." 

The  cardinal  alighted,  the  three  muske- 
teers did  so  likewise ;  the  cardinal  threw 
the  bridle  of  his  horse  to  his  attendant, 
the  three  musketeers  fastened  their  horses 
to  the  shutter. 

The  host  stood  at  the  door ;  for  him, 
the  cardinal  was  only  an  officer  coming  to 
visit  a  lady. 

"  Have  you  any  chamber  on  the  ground 
floor  where  these  gentlemen  can  wait, 
near  a.  good  fire?  "  said  the  cardinal. 

The  host  opened  the  door  of  a  large  room, 
in  which  an  old  bad  stove  had  just  been 
replaced  by  a  large  and  excellent  chimney. 
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^'1  have  this,  monsieur,"  said  he. 

"That  will  do."  repUed  the  cardinal; 
''come  in,  gentlemen,  and  be  kind  enough 
to  wait  for  me  ;  I  shall  not  be  more  than 
half  an  hour." 

And  while  the  three  musketeers  entered 
the  ground-floor  room,  the  cardinal,  with- 
out asking  furtlier  information,  ascended 
the  staircase  like  a  man  who  has  no  need 
of  having  his  road  pointed  out  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE   UTILITY   OF  STOVE-PIPES. 

It  was  evident  that  without  suspecting 
it,  and  actuated  solely  by  their  chivalric 
and  adventurous  character,  our  three 
friends  had  just  rendered  a  service  to  some 
one  the  cardinal  honored  with  his  particu- 
lar protection. 

Now,  who  could  that  some  one  be  ?  That 
was  the  question  the  three  musketeers  put 
to  each  other ;  then,  seeing'  that  none  of 
the  replies  could  throw  any  light  on  the 
subject,  Porthos  called  the  host  and  asked 
for  dice. 

Porthos  and  Aramis  placed  themselves 
at  the  table  and  began  to  play.  Athos 
walked  about,  in  a  contemplative  mood. 

While  thinking"  and  walking,  Athos 
passed  and  repassed  before  the  pipe  of  the 
stove,  broken  in  half,  the  other  extremity 
of  which  passed  into  the  upper  chamber; 
and  every  time  he  passed,  he  heard  a  mur- 
mur of  words,  which  at  length  fixed  his 
attention.  Athos  went  close  to  it,  and 
distinguished  some  words  that  appeared 
to  merit  so  great  an  interest  that  he  made 
a  sign  to  his  friends  to  be  silent,  remain- 
ing liiinself  bent  with  his  ear  directed  to 
the  opening  of  the  lower  orifice. 

"Listen,  milady,"  said  the  cardinal, 
"the  affair  is  important;  sit  down,  and 
let  us  talk  it  over." 

"Milady  !  "  murmured  Allios. 

"lam  listening  to  your  cininencc  with 
the  greatest  attention,"  replied  a  female 
voice  that  made  the  musketeer  start. 

"A  small  vessel,  with  an  English  crew, 
whose  captain  is  mine,  awaits  you  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Charente,  at  Fort,  de  la 
Pointe  ;  ho  will  sot  sail  to-moi-row  niorn- 
ing." 

"I  must  go  thither  to-night,  then  ?  " 


"  Instantlj'  !  that  is  to  say,  when  you 
have  received  m}'  instructions.  Two  men, 
whom  you  will  find  at  the  door,  on  going 
out,  will  serve  you  as  escort ;  you  will 
allow  me  to  leave  first,  and,  half  an  hour 
after,  you  can  go  awa}^  in  your  turn." 

"Yes,  monseigneur.  Now  let  us  return 
to  the  mission  Avith  which  you  wish  to 
charge  me,  and  as  I  desire  to  continue  to 
merit  the  confidence  of  yoxiv  eminence, 
deign  to  expose  it  to  me  in  clear  and  pre- 
cise terms,  so  that  I  may  not  commit  any 
error." 

There  was  an  instant  of  profound  silence 
between  the  two  interlocutors  ;  it  was  evi- 
dent the  cardinal  w^as  \veighing  beforehand 
the  terms  in  which  he  was  about  to  speak, 
and  that  milad}'^  was  collecting  all  her 
faculties  to  comprehend  the  things  be  was 
about  to  say,  and  to  engrave  them  in  her 
memor}-^  when  they  should  be  spoken. 

Athos  took  advantage  of  this  moment 
to  tell  his  two  companions  to  fasten  the 
door  on  the  inside,  and  to  make  them  a 
sign  to  come  and  listen  with  him. 

The  two  musketeers,  who  loved  their 
ease,  brought  a  chair  for  each  of  them- 
selves and  one  for  Athos:  All  three  then 
sat  down  with  their  heads  together,  and 
their  ears  on  the  Avatch. 

"  You  will  go  to  London,"  continued  the 
cardinal ;  "  when  arrived  in  London  you 
will  seek  Buckingham." 

"I must  beg 3'our  eminence  to  observe," 
said  milady,  "that  since  the  affair  of  the 
diamond  studs,  about  which  the  duke  al- 
ways suspected  me,  his  grace  has  been 
very  mistrustful  of  me." 

"Well,  this  time,"  said  the  cardinal, 
"it  is  not  the  question  to  steal  his  ooufl- 
dence,  but  to  present  yourself  frankly  and 
loyally  as  a  negotiator." 

"Frankiy  and  loyally,"  ropeatod  mi- 
lady, with  an  unspeakable  expression  of 
duplicity. 

"  Yos,  fi'ankly  and  loyally."  rt^pliod 
the  cardinal,  ill  the  same  tono:  "all  this 
negotiation  must  be  carried  on  openly." 

"I  will  follow  your  ominonco's  instruc- 
tions to  the  lott or  :  T  only  wail  your  giv- 
ing them." 

"You  will  go  to  Ihickingham  on  my 
part,  and  you  will  toll  him  I  am  aoiiuainli'd 
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with  all  the  perparations  he  has  made,  but 
that  the}^  give  me  no  uneasiness,  since, 
at  the  first  step  he  takes,  I  will  ruin  the 
queen.'' 

"  Will  he  believe  that  your  eminence  is 
in  a  position  to  accomplish  the  threat  you 
make  him?  " 

"  Yes,  for  I  have  the  proofs." 

"  I  must  be  able  to  present  these  proofs 
to  his  appreciation." 

'•  Without  doubt ;  and  you  will  tell  him 
I  will  publish  the  account  of  Bois- Robert 
and  of  the  Marquis  de  Beautru,  upon  the 
interview  which  the  duke  had  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Madame  la  Connetable  with  the 
queen,  on  the  evening-  Madame  la  Conne- 
table g-ave  a  masked  fete ;  you  will  tell 
him,  in  order  that  he  maj^  not  doubt  of 
anything",  that  he  came  there  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  Great  Mogul,  which  the 
Chevalier  de  Guise  was  to  have  worn,  and 
that  he  purchased  this  exchange  for  the 
sum  of  three  thousand  pistoles." 

"  Very  well,  monseigneur." 

''AH  the  details  of  his  coming  into  and 
going  out  of  the  palace,  on  the  night  when 
he  introduced  himself  in  the  character  of 
an  Italian  fortune-teller,  you  will  tell  him. 
In  order  that  he  may  not  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  m}'  information  :  that  he  had 
under  his  cloak  a  large  white  robe,  sown 
over-  with  black  tears,  death's  heads,  and 
cross-bones ;  for,  in  case  of  a  surprise,  he 
was  to  pass  for  the  Phantom  of  the  White 
Lady,  who,  as  all  the  world  knows,  ap- 
pears at  the  Louvre  every  time  any  great 
event  is  about  to  be  accomplished." 

"  Is  that  all,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"  Tell  him  also  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  all  the  details  of  the  adventure  at 
Amiens,  that  I  will  have  a  little  romance 
made  of  it,  wittily  turned,  with  a  plan  of 
the  garden,  and  portraits  of  the  principal 
actors  in  that  nocturnal  romance." 

"I  will  lell  him  that." 

"  T<!l]  him  fut-t,her,  Montague  is  in  my 
power,  1;ha1  Montague  is  in  the  Bastille; 
no  letters  wvvi\  found  upon  him,  it  is  true, 
but  that  naturf!  may  make  him  saj"  much 
of  what  lie  knows,  and  even — what  he 
does  not  know." 

"Exactly." 

"  Then  add,  that  his  grace  has,  in  his 


precipitation  to  quit  the  Isle  of  Re,  foi- 
gotten  and  left  behind  him  in  his  lodging 
a  certain  letter  from  Madame  de  Chev- 
reuse,  wliich  singularly  compromises  the 
queen,  inasmuch  as  it  proves  not  onl}"^ 
that  her  majesty  can  love  the  enemies  of 
France,  but  that  she  can  conspire  with  the 
enemies  of  France.  You  recollect  per- 
fectly all  I  have  told  you,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"  Your  eminence  wall  judge  :  the  ball  of 
Madame  la  Connetable  ;  the  night  at  the 
Louvre  :  the  evening  at  Amiens  ;  the  ar- 
rest of  Montague ;  the  letter  of  Madame 
de  Chevreuse." 

'•  That's  it,"  said  the  cardinal—"  that's 
it ;  you  have  an  excellent  memory,  mi- 
lady." 

•'•'But,"  resumed  the  lady  to  whom  the 
cardinal  had  addressed  this  flattering 
compliment,  '•'  if,  in  spite  of  all  these  rea- 
sons, the  duke  does  not  give  way,  and 
continues  to  menace  France  ?  " 

'•'  The  duke  is  in  love  to  madness,  or 
rather  to  folly,"  replied  Richelieu,  with 
great  bitterness ;  '*'  like  the  ancient  pal- 
adins, he  has  onl}'  undertaken  this  war  to 
obtain  a  look  from  his  lady-love.  If  he 
becomes  certain  that  this  war  will  cost 
the  honor,  and  perhaps  the  libertj^  of  the 
lady  of  his  thoughts,  as  he  sa^'s,  I  will 
answer  for  it  he  will  look  at  it  twice." 

"And  yet,"  said  milady-,  with  a  per- 
sistence that  proved  she  wished  to  see 
clearly  to  the  end  of  the  mission  with 
which  she  was  about  to  be  charged,  "  and 
yet,  if  he  persists  ?  " 

"If  he  persists?"  said  the  cardinal: 
"  that  is  not  probable." 

"  It  is  possible,"  said  milady. 

"  If  he  persists — "  His  eminence  made 
a  pause,  and  resumed  : 

"  If  he  persists — well,  then  I  shall  hope 
for  one  of  those  events  which  change  the 
destinies  of  states." 

"If  3"our  eminence  would  quote  to  me 
some  one  of  these  events  in  history,"  said 
milady,  "  perhaps  I  should  partake  of 
your  confidence  in  the  future." 

"Well,  here,  then,  for  example,"  said 
Richelieu.  "When  in  1610,  for  a  cause 
almost  similar  to  that  which  moves  the 
duke,  the  King  Henry  IV.,  of  glorious 
memory,  was  about,  at  the   same   time, 
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to  invade  Flanders  and  Ital^'  to  attack 
Austria  on  both  sides — well,  did  there  not 
happen  an  event  which  saved  Austria  ? 
Why  should  not  the  king-  of  France  have 
the  same  chance  as  the  emperor  ?  " 

'•'  Your  eminence  means,  1  presume,  the 
knife-stah  of  the  Ruede  la  Feronnerie  ?  " 
"  Exactly  so,"  said  the  cardinal. 
'•'Does  not  your  eminence  fear  that  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  Ravaillac  may 
deter  any  one  who  might  entertain  the 
idea  of  imitating-  him?  " 

"There  will  be,  in  all  times  and  in  all 
countries,  particularly  if  religious  divis- 
ions exist  m  those  countries,  fanatics 
who  ask  nothing-  better  than  to  become 
martyrs.  Aye,  and  observe,  it  just  re- 
curs to  me  that  the  Puritans  are  furious 
against  Buckingham,  and  their  preachers 
designate  him  as  the  Anti-Christ." 
"  Well  ?  "  said  milady. 
''Well,"  continued  the  cardinal,  in  an 
indifferent  tone,  "  the  only  thing  to  be 
sought  for,  at  this  moment,  is  some  wo- 
man, handsome,  young  and  clever,  who  has 
cause  of  quarrel  with  the  duke.  The  duUe 
has  had  many  affairs  of  g-allantry,  and  if 
he  has  succeeded  in  many  amours  by  his 
promises  of  eternal  constancy,  he  must 
likewise  have  sown  the  seeds  of  many 
hatreds  by  his  eternal  infidelities." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  milad3',  coolly,  "  such 
a  woman  may  be  found." 

"  Well,  such  a  woman,  who  would  place 
the  knife  of  Jacques  Clement,  or  of  Ra- 
vaillac, in  the  hands  of  a  fanatic,  would 
save  France." 

"Yes,  but  she  would  be  the  accomplice 
of  an  assassination." 

"  Were  the  accomplices  of  Ravaillac,  or 
of  Jacques  Clement,  ever  known  ?  " 

"  No,  for  perhaps  they  were  too  higii  for 
any  one  to  dare  to  look  for  them  where 
they  were  ;  the  Palais  de  Justice  would 
not  be  burned  down  for  everybod}',  mon- 
seigneur." 

"You  think,  then,  that  the  fire  at  the 
Palais  de  Justice  was  not  caused  by 
chance?"  asked  Richelieu,  in  the  tone 
with  which  he  would  have  put  a  question 
of  no  importanc(\ 

"  I,  monseigneur  ?  "  replied  mihuiy  ;  "  I 
think  nothing-— I  quote  a  fact,  that  is  all ;  | 


only  I  say  that  if  I  were  named  Mademoi- 
selle de  Montpensier,  or  the  Queen  Mary 
de  Medici,  I  should  take  less  precautions 
than  I  take,  being  simply  called  Lady 
Clarik." 

"That  is  but  just,"  said  Richelieu; 
"what  do  you  require,  then  ?  " 

"  I  require  an  order  which  would  ratify 
beforehand  all  that  I  should  think  proper 
to  do  for  the  greatest  g-ood  of  France." 

"  But,  in  the  first  place,  this  woman  I 
have  described  must  be  found,  who  is  de- 
sirous of  avenging  herself  upon  the  duke." 
"She  is  found,"  said  milady. 
"  Then  the  miserable  fanatic  must  be 
found,  who  will  serve  as  an  instrument  of 
God's  justice." 

"  He  will  be  found." 
"Well,"   said   the  cardinal,  "then   it 
will  be  time  to  claim  the  order  which   \o\x 
just  now  required." 

"Your  eminence  is  right,"  replied  mi- 
lady ;  "  and  I  have  been  wrong-  in  seeing- 
in  the  mission  with  which  you  honor  me 
anything-  but  that  which   it   reall\'   is — 
that  is  to  say,  to  announce  to  his  grace, 
on  the  part  of  3'our  eminence,  that  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  different  disguises  by 
the  means  of  which  he  succeeded  in  ap- 
proaching- the  queen  during  the  fete  given 
by  Madame  la  Connetable;  that  you  have 
proofs  of  the   interview  granted   at  the 
Louvre  by  the  queen  to  a  certain  Italian 
astrolog-er,  who  was  ho  other  than   the 
Duke  of  Bucking-ham  ;  that  you  have  or- 
dered a  little  romance  of  a  satirical  na- 
ture to  be  written  upon  the  adventures  of 
Amiens,  with  a  plan  of  the  gardens  in 
which  those  adventures  took  place,  and 
portraits   of   the   actors   who    figured    iti 
them  :  that  Montague  is  in  the  Bastille, 
and  that  the  torture  may  make  him  say 
things  he  remembers,  and  even  things  he 
has  forgotten  ;  that  you  possess  a  certain 
letter  from  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  found 
in  his  grace's  lodging,  whicli    singula i-ly 
compromises  not  only  her  who  wrote  it, 
but   her  in    whose  name  it  was    written. 
Then,  if  he  pei'sists,  notwithstanding-  all 
this,  as  that  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  limit 
of  my  mission,  I  shall  ha\'e  nothing  to  do 
but  to  pray  G(k1  to  woi-k  a  miracle  for  the 
salvation  of  France.     That  is  it,  is  it  not, 
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monseig-neur,  and  I  shall  have  nothing- 
else  to  do?  " 

"That  is  it,"  i-eplied  the  cardinal,  dryly. 

"  And  now,"  said  milady,  without  ap- 
pearing- to  remark  the  chang-e  of  the 
duke's  tone  toward  her,  ''now  that  I 
have  received  the  instructions  of  your 
eminence  as  concerns  your  enemies, 
monseigneur  will  permit  me  to  say  a  few 
words  to  liim  of  mine  ?  " 

"Have  you  enemies,  then?"  asked 
Richelieu. 

•'  Yes,  monseigneur,  enemies  ag-ainst 
Avhom  you  owe  me  all  your  support,  for 
I  made  them  by  serving-  your  eminence." 

"  Who  are  they  ?  "  replied  the  duke. 

"  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  little  in- 
triguing- woman,  named  Bonacieux." 

"  She  is  in  the  piison  of  JSTantes." 

"  That  is  to  say,  she  was  there,"  re- 
plied milady;  "but  the  queen  has  ob- 
tained an  order  from  the  king,  by  means  of 
which  she  has  been  conveyed  to  a  convent." 

"  To  a  convent  ?  "  said  the  duke. 

"Yes,  to  a  convent." 

"  And  what  convent  ?  " 

"I  don't  know:  the  secret  has  been 
well  kept." 

"Bui  I  will  know!" 

"  And  your  eminence  will  tell  me  in 
what  convent  that  woman  is  ?  " 

"  I  see  nothing  inconvenient  in  that," 
said  the  cardinal. 

"  Well,  now  I  have  an  enemy  much 
more  to  be  dreaded  by  me  than  this  little 
Madame  Bonacieux." 

"  Who  is  that  ?  " 

"Her  lover." 

"Wliat  is  his  name?" 

"Oil,  your  eniincMice  knows  him  well," 
cried  milady,  carried  away  b}"  her  anger. 
"  He  is  the  evil  genius  of  both  of  us  :  it  is 
he  wlio,  in  a  rencontre  with  your  emi- 
nence's guards,  decided  the  victory  in 
fnvor  of  the  king's  musketeers,  it  is  he 
who  gav<!  th !-(!(!  despcM-ate  wounds  to 
!>('  W:ii-des,  your  emissary,  and  who 
caused  the  .'iir.iir  of  th(^  diamond  studs  to 
fail  ,  it  is  he  who,  knowing  it  was  I  who 
had  Madame  Bonacieux  cai-ricd  olf.  has 
^wnrn  my  death." 

"  Ah.  ah  !"  said  the  cardinal,  "  I  know 

lioMi  \o\\  mean." 


"  I  mean  that  wretch  D'Artagnan." 

"He  is  a  bold  fellow,"  said  the  cardinal. 

"  And  it  is  because  he  is  a  bold  fellow 
that  he  is  the  more  to  be  feared." 

"  I  must  have,"  said  the  duke,  "a  proof 
of  his  connection  with  Buckingham." 

"A  proof  !  "  cried  milady  ;  "  I  will  find 
you  ten." 

"  Well,  then,  it  becomes  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world ;  get  me  that  proof, 
and  I  will  send  him  to  the  Bastille." 

"  So  far  good,  monseigneur  ;  but  after- 
ward ?  " 

"  When  once  in  the  'Bastille,  there  is 
no  afterward  !  "  said  the  cardinal,  in  a 
low  voice.  "  Ah,  pardieu  !  "  continued 
he,  "'  if  it  were  as  eas}^  for  me  to  get  rid 
of  my  enemy  as  it  is  easy  to  get  rid  of 
yours,  and  if  it  were  against  such  people 
you  required  impunity  !  " 

"  Monseignem%"  replied  milady,  "a 
fair  exchange  —  existence  for  existence, 
man  for  man  ;  give  me  one,  I  will  give 
you  the  other." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  nor  do 
I  even  desire  to  know  what  you  mean," 
replied  the  cardinal ;  "but  I  wish  to  please 
you,  and  see  nothing  inconvenient  in  giv- 
ing you  what  j^ou  ask  for  with  respect  to 
so  mean  a  creature ;  the  more  so  as  you 
tell  me  this  paltrj'  D'Artagnan  is  a  liber- 
tine, a  duelist,  and  a  traitor." 

"  An  infamous  scoundrel,  monsiegneur, 
an  infamous  scoundrel  !  " 

"Give  me  paper,  a  pen,  and  some  ink, 
then,"  said  the  cardinal. 

"Here  the^'^  are,  monseigneur," 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  which 
proved  that  the  cardinal  was  employed  in 
seeking  the  terms  in  which  he  should 
write  the  note,  or  else  in  writing  it. 
Athos.  who  had  not  lost  a  word  of  the 
conversation,  took  his  two  companions  by 
the  hand,  and  led  them  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room. 

"Well,"  said  Porthos,  "what  do  you 
want,  and  why  do  you  not  let  us  listen  to 
the  end  of  the  conversation  ?  " 

"Hush  I"  said  Athos,  speaking  in  a 
low  voice  ;  "  wi;  have  heard  all  it  was  nec- 
essary wej should  hear;  besides,  I  don't 
prevent  you  from  listening,  but  I  must  be 
gone." 
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"  You  must  be  g-one  !  "  said  Portlios  i 
"  and  if  the  cardinal  asks  for  you,  what 
answer  can  we  malve  ?  " 

''You  will  not  wait  till  he  asks;  3-ou 
will  speak  first,  and  tell  him  that  I  am 
g-one  on  the  look  out,  because  certain  ex- 
pressions of  our  host's  have  g-iven  me 
reason  to  think  the  road  is  not  safe ;  I 
will  say  two  words  about  it  to  the  cardi- 
nal's attendant  likewise ;  the  rest  con- 
cerns myself,  don't  be  uneasy  about  that." 

'•'Be  prudent,  Athos,"  said  Aramis. 

"  Be  easy  on  that  head,"  replied  Athos, 
"you  knowl  am  cool  enough." 

Porthos  and  Aramis  resumed  their 
places  by  the  stove  pipe. 

As  to  Athos,  he  went  out  without  any 
mystery,  took  his  horse  which  was  tied 
with  those  of  his  friends  to  the  fastenings 
of  the  shutters,  in  four  words  convinced 
the  attendant  of  the  necessity  of  a  van- 
g-uard  for  their  return,  carefull}'  examined 
the  priming  of  his  pistols,  drew  his  sword, 
and  took,  like  a  forlorn  hope,  the  road  to 
the  camp. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

A    CONJUGAL    SCENE. 

As  Athos  had  foreseen,  it  was  not  long 
before  the  cardinal  came  down  ;  he  opened 
the  door  of  the  room  in  which  the  mus- 
keteers were,  and  found  Porthos  playing 
an  earnest  game  at  dice  with  Aramis. 
He  cast  a  rapid  glance  round  tlie  room, 
and  perceived  that  one  of  his  men  was 
missing. 

"  What  is  become  of  M.  Athos  ?  "  asked 
he. 

"  Monseigneur,"  replied  Porthos,  "he 
is  gone  as  a  scout,  upon  some  words  of 
our  host,  which  made  him  believe  the  road 
was  not  safe." 

"  And  how  liave  you  amused  yourself, 
M.  Porthos?" 

"  I  have  wo!i  five  pistoles  of  Ai-amis, 
inonscigneur." 

"  W<!ll,  now  will  you  return  wil h  me  ?  " 

"  W(!  \\\\\  at  your  eminence's  orcU'rs." 

"To  lioi'sc,  then,  gcMitleiucn  ;  for  it  is 
getting  late.'' 

The  attendant  was  at  the  door,  hokiing 
the  cardinal's  horse  by  the  bridle.  At  a 
short  distance,  a  group  of  two  men  and 


three  horses  appeared  in  the  shade;  these 
were  the  two  men  who  were  to  conduct 
milady  to  the  fort  of  La  Pointe,  and  super- 
intend her  embarkation. 

The  attendant  confirmed  to  the  cardinal 
what  the  two  musketeers  had  already 
said  with  respect  to  Athos.  The  cardinal 
made  an  approving'  gesture,  and  retook 
his  route  with  the  same  precautions  he 
had  used  in  coming. 

Let  us  leave  him  to  follow  the  road  to 
the  camp  protected  b}'  his  attendant  and 
the  two  musketeers,  and  return  to  Athos. 

For  some  distance  he  maintained  the 
pace  at  which  he  started,  but  when  out  of 
sight,  he  turned  his  horse  to  the  right, 
made  a  circuit,  and  came  back  within 
twenty  paces  of  a  high  hedge,  to  watch 
the  passage  of  the  little  troop ;  having 
recognized  the  laced  hats  of  his  com- 
panions and  the  golden  fring-e  of  the  car- 
dinal's cloak,  he  w-aited  till  the  horsemen 
had  turned  the  angle  of  the  road,  and  hav- 
ing* lost  sight  of  them,  he  returned  at  a 
gallop  to  the  auberge,  which  was  opened 
to  him  without  hesitation. 

The  host  recognized  him. 

"  My  officer,"'  said  Athos,  "  has  forgot- 
ten to  give  a  piece  of  very  important  in- 
formation to  the  lad3%  and  has  sent  me 
back  to  repair  his  forg-etfulness." 

"  Go  up,"  said  the  host,  "  she  is  still  in 
her  chamber." 

Athos  availed  himself  of  the  pei'mission, 
ascended  the  stairs  with  his  lightest  step, 
g-ained  the  landing,  and  through  the  open 
door  perceived  milady  putting"  on  her  hat. 

He  went  straight  into  the  chamber  and 
closed  the  door  after  him. 

At  the  noise  he  made  in  bolting  it, 
milady  turned  round. 

Athos  was  standing  befoi-e  the  (kior, 
enveloped  in  his  cloak,  with  his  hat  pulled 
down  over  his  eyes. 

••Who  are  you?  and  whattiovou  want  ?" 
cried  she. 

'•  Humph  I "'  uuiiMuurtHl  Athos,  "  it  is 
certainly  she  !  " 

And  letting  fall  his  cloak,  and  raising 
his  hat,  lu>  ailvanced  toward  milady. 

'•Do  you  know  nu',  madami;  ?  "  said  he. 

Milady  made  one  step  foi'ward,  and  then 
drew  back,  as  if  she  had  seen  a  serpent. 
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"  So  far  well,"  said  Athos,  '•'  I  perceive 
you  know  me/" 

"The  Count  de  la  Fere.'"'  murmured 
miladj',  becoming-  exceedingly  pale,  and 
drawing-  back  till  the  wall  prevented  her 
g-oing-  any  further. 

'•Yes,  milad3%"  replied  Athos,  "the 
Count  de  la  Fere  in  person,  who  comes 
express]}'  from  the  other  world  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  pa3'ing-  you  a  visit.  Sit 
down,  madame,  and  let  us  talk,  as  the 
cardinal  said."' 

Milad}',  under  the  influence  of  inexpres- 
sible terror,  sat  down  without  uttering-  a 
word. 

"  You  certainl}'^  are  a  demon  sent  upon 
the  earth  !"  said  Athos.  "Your  power 
is  great,  I  know;  but  you  also  know  that 
with  the  help  of  God  men  have  often  con- 
quered the  most  terrible  demons.  You 
have  once  before  thrown  j^ourself  in  my 
path  I  I  thought  I  had  crushed  3'ou, 
madame  ;  but  either  I  was  deceived  or  hell 
has  resuscitated  }ou  I  " 

]\Iilady,  at  these  words,  which  recalled 
fiig-htful  remembrances,  hung-  down  her 
head,  with  a  suppressed  g-roan. 

"Yes,  hell  has  resuscitated  3'ou,"  con- 
tinued Athos,  "  hell  has  made  you  rich, 
hell  has  given  you  another  name,  hell  has 
almost  made  3'ou  another  countenance  ; 
but  it  has  neither  effaced  the  stains  from 
your  soul  nor  the  brand  mark  from  your 
bod}-  !  "  Milady  arose  as  if  moved  by  a 
powerful  spi'ing-,  and  her  eyes  flashed 
lightning.     Athos  remained  sitting. 

"You  believed  me  to  be  dead,  did  you 
not,  as  I  believed  you  to  be  ?  and  the  name 
of  Athos  as  w(*ll  concealed  the  Count  de 
ia  Fere,  as  the  name  of  Milady  Clarik 
concealed  Anne  de  Beuil  !  Was  it  not  so 
you  were  called  when  yourhonored  brother 
man-icd  us  ?  Our  position  is  truly  a  stnmge 
one,"  coniinucd  Athos,  laughing-,  "we 
liave  only  lived  up  to  the  present  time  be- 
cause we  b<!lieved  each  other  to  be  dead, 
and  b<'cause  a  rememl)rance  is  less  op- 
pressive than  a  living  creature,  though 
a  remembrance  is  somethnes  a  devouring- 
thing!  "' 

"  But,"  said  niihidy,  in  a  hollow,  fnint 
voice,  "  wh:it  brings  you  b:ick  to  me? 
and  what  do  \'ou  want  wil  li  inc  ?  "' 


"I  wish  to  tell  3'ou,  that  while  remain- 
ing invisible  to  your  eyes,  I  have  not  lost 
sight  of  3'ou." 

"  You  know  what  I  have  done  and 
been  ?  " 

"'  I  can  relate  to  3'ou,  day  b}'  day,  your 
actions,  from^our  entrance  into  the  service 
of  the  cardinal  to  this  evening." 

A  smile  of  incredulity  passed  over  the 
pale  lips  of  milady. 

"  Listen  !  It  was  you  who  cut  off  the 
two  diamond  studs  from  the  shoulder  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  it  was  j^ou  who 
had  Madame  Bonacieux  carried  off  ;  it  was 
you  who,  in  love  with  De  Wardes,  and 
thinking  to  pass  the  night  with  him,  opened 
the  door  to  M.  d'Artag-nan ;  it  was  3'ou, 
who,  believing-  that  De  Wardes  had  de- 
ceived 3'OU,  wished  to  have  him  killed  b}^ 
his  rival ;  it  was  3'ou  who,  when  this  rival 
had  discovered  x'our  infamous  secret, 
wished  to  have  him  killed  in  his  turn  b3^ 
two  assassins,  whom  3'ou  sent  in  pursuit 
of  him  ;  it  was  3^ou  who,  finding-  the  balls 
had  missed  their  mark,  sent  poisoned  wine 
with  a  forg-ed  letter,  to  make  3'our  victim 
believe  that  that  wine  came  from  his 
friends  ;  in  short,  it  was  3^ou  who  have  but 
now,  in  tliis  chamber,  seated  in  this  chair 
I  now  fill,  made  an  engag-ement  with  the 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu  to  cause  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  to  be  assassinated,  in  ex- 
chang-e  for  the  promise  he  has  made  3'ou 
to  allow  3-ou  to  assassinate  D'Artagnan  !" 

Milad3'  was  livid. 

"  You  must  be  Satan  !  "  cried  she. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Athos;  "but,  at  all 
events,  listen  well  to  this.  Assassinate 
the  Duke  of  Bucking-ham,  or  cause  him 
to  be  assassinated,  I  care  veiy  little  about 
that  I  I  don't  know  him  :  besides,  he  is 
an  Englishman  ;  but  do  not  touch  with 
the  tip  of  3'our  fing-er  a  single  hair  of 
D'Artag-nan,  who  is  a  faithful  friend, 
whom  I  love  and  defend,  or,  I  swear  to 
3'OU  b3'  the  head  of  m3''  father,  the  crime 
which  3'OU  shall  have  endeavored  to  com- 
mit, or-  shall  have  committed,  shall  be  the 
last." 

"M.  d'Ai-tagnan  has  cruell3'  insulted 
me,"  said  milad3',  in  a  hollow  tone  ;  "  M. 
d'Artagnan  shall  die  !  " 

"  Indeed  !  is  it  possible  to  insult  you. 
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madame  ?  "  said  Athos,  laugliing- ;    ''he 
has  insulted  3^011,  and  he  shall  die  !  " 

"  He  shall  die  !  ''  replied  milady  ;  ''  she 
first,  he  afterward." 

Athos  was  seized  with  a  kind  of  vertigo  ; 
the  sig-ht  of  this  creature,  who  had  noth- 
ing- of  the  woman  about  her,  recalled  de- 
vouring" remembrances  ;  he  thoug-ht  that 
one  day,  in  a  less  dang-erous  situation  than 
the  one  in  which  he  was  now  placed,  he 
had  already'  endeavored  to  sacrifice  her  to 
his  honor:  his  desire  for  blood  returned, 
burning"  his  brain,  and  pervading"  his 
frame  lilce  a  rag-ing"  fever ;  he  arose  in  his 
turn,  reached  his  hand  to  liis  belt,  drew 
forth  a  pistol,  and  cocked  it. 

Milady,  pale  as  a  corpse,  endeavored  to 
cry  out ;  but  her  swollen  tong-ue  could 
utter  no  more  than  a  hoarse  sound,  which 
had  nothing"  human  in  it,  and  seemed  the 
rattle  of  a  wild  beast :  fixed  ag"ainst  the 
dark  tapestr3%  she  appeared  with  her  hair 
in  disorder,  like  a  horrid  imag"e  of  terror. 
Athos  slowl}'^  raised  his  pistol,  stretched 
out  his  arm,  so  that  the  weapon  almost 
touched  milady's  forehead,  and  then,  in  a 
voice  the  more  terrible  from  having-  the 
supreme  calmness  of  a  fixed  resolution  : 

'•  Madame,"  said  he,  "you  will  this  in- 
stant deliver  to  me  the  paper  the  cardinal 
sig-ned  ;  or,  upon  vay  soul,  I  will  blow  your 
brains  out." 

With  another  man,  milady  mig-ht  have 
preserved  some  doubt ;  but  she  knew 
Athos  :  nevertheless  she  remained  motion- 
less. 

'•You  have  one  second  to  decide,"  said 
he. 

Milad3^  saw  by  the  contraction  of  his 
countenance  that  the  trig-g"ei'  was  about 
to  be  pulled  ;  she  reached  her  hand  quickly 
to  her  bosom,  drew  out  a  paper,  and  lield 
It  toward  Athos. 

"Take  it,"  said  she,  "and  be  accursed!" 
Athos  took  the  paper,  retui"ii('d  the  pis- 
tol to  his  belt,  approached  the  lamp,  to  bo 
assured  that  it  was  the  paper,  unfolded  it, 
and  read  : 

"  It  is  by  my  order,  and  for  the  g"ood  of 
the  state,  that  the  bearer  of  lliis  has  done 
what  he  has  done. 

"December  :;d.  lO'^:.        Richelieu." 


"And  now,"  said  Athos,  resuming-  his 
cloak,  and  putting-  on  his  hat,  "  now  that 
I  have  drawn  your  teeth,  viper,  bite  if  j^ou 
can." 

And  he  left  the  chamber  without  once 
looking-  behind  him. 

At  the  door  he  found  the  two  men,  and 
the  spare  horse  which  the}'  held. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "'  monseig-neur's 
order  is,  j^ou  know,  to  conduct  that  wo- 
man, without  losing-  time,  to  the  fort  of 
La  Pointe,  and  never  to  leave  her  till  she 
is  on  board." 

As  these  orders  ag-reed  effectively'  with 
the  order  the\-  had  received,  they  bowed 
their  heads  in  sig-n  of  assent. 

With  reg-ard  to  Athos,  he  leaped  lightl}' 
into  the  saddle,  and  set  out  at  full  g-allop  ; 
ow\y,  instead  of  folloAving-  the  road,  he 
took  across  the  fields,  urg-ing-  his  horse  to 
the  utmost,  and  stopping  occasionally  to 
listen. 

In  one  of  those  halts,  he  heard  the  steps 
of  several  horses  on  the  road.  He  had  no 
doubt  it  -was  the  cardinal  and  his  escort. 
He  immediately-  made  a  new  point  in  ad- 
vance, rubbed  his  horse  down  with  some 
heath  and  leaves  of  trees,  and  came  and 
placed  himself  across  the  road,  at  about 
two  hundred  paces  from  the  camp. 

"  Who  goes  there  ?  "  ci-ied  he,  as  soon 
as  he  perceived  the  horsemen. 

"  That  is  our  brave  musketeer,  I  think," 
said  the  cardinal. 

"Yes,  monseigneur,"  said  Porthos,  "it 
is  he." 

"  Monsieur  Athos,"  said  Richelieu,  "  re- 
ceive n\y  thanks  for  the  good  guanl  ^-ou 
have  kept.  Gentlemen,  we  are  arrived  ; 
take  the  gate  on  the  left ;  the  watchword 
is,  'Roi  et  Re.'" 

On  saying  these  words,  the  cardinal  sa- 
luted the  three  friends  with  an  inclination 
of  his  head,  and  took  the  right  hand,  fol- 
lowed bv  his  attendant;  for.  that  night, 
he  himself  slept  in  the  camp. 

••  Well  I  "  said  Porthos  and  Aiamis.  to- 
gether, as  soon  as  the  cardinal  was  out  of 
h(\uing  ;  "well!  he  signed  the  pa  ptM"  she 
re(|uire(l  !  " 

"1  know  lie  dill,"  said  Athos,  "since 
here  it  is." 

And  the  thi"i'e   friends  diil  not  exchange 
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a  sing-le  word  till  they  g-ot  to  their  quar- 
ters, except  to  give  the  ^vatchworcl  to  the 
sentinels. 

They  sent  Mousqueton  to  tell  Planchet 
that  his  master  was  requested,  the  instant 
he  left  the  trenches,  to  come  to  the  quar- 
ters of  the  musketeers. 

Milady,  as  Athos  had  foreseen,  on  find- 
ing- the  two  men  that  awaited  her,  made 
no  difficulty  in  following  them ;  she  had 
had  for  an  instant  an  inclination  to  be 
reconducted  to  the  cardinal,  and  relate 
everything  to  him ;  hut  a  revelation,  on 
her  part,  would  bring  about  a  revelation 
on  the  part  of  Athos  ;  she  might  say  that 
Athos  had  hung  her;  but  then  Athos 
would  tell  that  she  was  branded  :  she 
tliought  it  was  best  to  preserve  silence,  to 
set  off  discreetly,  to  a-ccomplish  her  diffi- 
cult mission  with  her  usual  skill ;  and 
then,  all  things  being  performed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  cardinal,  to  come  back 
and  claim  her  vengeance. 

In  consequence,  after  having  traveled 
all  night,  at  seven  o'clock  she  was  at  fort 
La  Pointe ;  at  eight  o'clock  she  had  em- 
barked; and  at  nine  the  vessel,  Avhich, 
with  letters  of  marque  from  the  cardinal, 
was  supposed  to  be  sailing  for  Bayonne, 
raised  anchor,  and  steered  its  course  to- 
ward England. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THE   BASTION   SAINT-GERVAIS. 

On  arriving  at  the  lodging  of  his  three 
friends,  D'Artagnan  found  them  assem- 
bled in  the  same  chamber  :  Athos  was 
meditating,  Porthos  was  twisting  his  mus- 
taches, Aratnis  was  reading  praj^ers  in  a 
charming  little  livre  d'heiires,  bound  in 
blue  velvet. 

"  Pardieu  !  "  said  he,  "gentlemen!  I 
liope  what  you  have  to  tell  me  is  worth 
th(!  trouble;  or  else,  I  warn  you,  I  will 
not  pardon  you  for  making  me  come  here 
instead  of  getting  a  little  rest,  after  a 
night  spent  in  taking  and  dismantling  a 
bastion  !  Ah  !  why  wore  .you  not  there, 
gentlemen  ;  it  was  warm  work  !  " 

"  We  wen;  in  a  place  where  it  was  not 
very  cold  !  "  replied  Porthos,  giving  his 
mustaclie  a  twist  whiclj  was  peculiar  to 
liim. 


''Hush  !  "  said  Athos. 

''Oh  !  oh  !"  said  D'Artagnan,  compre- 
hending the  slight  frown  of  the  musketeer; 
'•  it  appears  there  is  something  fi-esh 
abroad." 

"Aramis,"  said  Athos,  "you  went  to 
breakfast  the  day  before  yesterday,  at 
the  auberge  of  the  Parpaillot,  I  believe  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  How  did  3'ou  fare  ?  " 

"  For  mj'  part,  I  ate  but  little  ;  the  day 
before  yesterday  was  a  fish  day,  and  thej^ 
had  nothing  but  meat." 

"What!"  said  Athos,  "no  fish  at  a 
sea-port  ?" 

"  The3"  say,"  said  Aramis,  resuming  his 
pious  studies,  "that  the  dyke  which  the 
cardinal  is  making  drives  them  all  out 
into  the  open  sea." 

"  But  that  is  not  quite  what  I  mean 
to  ask  you,"  replied  Athos  :  "I  want  to 
know  if  you  were  left  alone,  and  nobody 
interrupted  you." 

"  Wh}'-,  I  think  there  were  not  manj' 
intruders;  yes,  Athos,  I  know  what  3'-ou 
mean,  we  shall  do  ver^-  comfortably  at 
the  Parpaillot." 

"Let  us  go  to  the  Parpaillot,  then  ;  for 
here  the  walls  are  like  sheets  of  paper." 

D'Artagnan,  who  was  accustomed  to 
his  friend's  manner  of  acting,  and  who 
perceived  immediately  bN'  a  woi'd,  a  gest- 
ure, or  a  sign  from  him,  that  the  circum- 
stances were  serious,  took  Athos'  arm, 
and  went  out  without  saying  anything ; 
Porthos  followed,  chatting  with  Aramis. 

On  their  way  they  met  with  Grimaud  : 
Athos  made  him  a  sign  to  come  with 
them  :  Grimaud,  according  to  custom, 
obeyed  in  silence  ;  the  poor  lad  had  near- 
I3'  come  to  the  pass  of  forgetting  how  -to 
speak. 

They  arrived  at  the  buvette  of  the  Par- 
paillot :  it  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  daylight  began  to  appear  :  the 
three  friends  ordered  breakfast,  and  went 
into  a  room  in  which,  the  host  said,  they 
would  not  be  disturbed. 

Unfortunately,  the  hour  was  badly 
chosen  for  a  private  conference;  the 
morning  drum  liad  just  been  beaten  : 
ewyy  one  shook  oif  the  drowsiness  of 
night,  and,  to  dispel  the  humid  morning 
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air,  came  to  take  a  drop  at  the  huvette  : 
drag-oons,  Swiss,  guards,  musketeers, 
lig-ht-horsemen,  succeeded  each  other 
with  a  rapidity  which  mig'ht  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  host  very  well,  but  ag'reed 
badly  with  the  views  of  the  four  friends. 
Thus  the3^  replied  very  curtl^^to  the  salu- 
tations, healths,  and  jokes  of  their  com- 
panions. 

"I  see  how  it  will  be,"  said  Athos ; 
•'we  shall  g-et  into  some  pre  tt}'' quarrel 
or  other,  and  we  don't  stand  in  need  of  one 
just  now.  D'Artagnan,  tell  us  what  sort 
of  a  night  you  have  had,  and  we  will  de- 
scribe ours  afterward." 

''Ah!  yes,"  said  a  light-horseman, 
with  a  glass  of  eau-de-vie  in  his  hand, 
which  he  degustated  slowly;  "ah!  yes! 
I  hear  yow  gentlemen  of  the  guards  have 
been  in  the  trenches  to-night,  and  that 
you  did  not  get  much  the  best  of  the  Ro- 
chellais. " 

D'Artagnan  looked  at  Athos  to  know 
if  he  ought  to  reply  to  this  intruder,  who 
mixed  unasked  in  their  conversation. 

"  Well  !  "  said  Athos,  "  don't  j-ou  hear 
M.  de  Busigny,  who  does  you  the  honor 
to  ask  you  a  question  ?  Relate  what  has 
passed  during-  the  night,  since  these  gen- 
tlemen desire  it." 

*'  Have  3'ou  not  taken  a  bastion  ?  "  said 
a  Swiss,  who  was  drinking  rum  out  of  a 
beer  glass. 

"Yes,  monsieur,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
bowing,  "  we  have  had  that  honor  :  we 
even  have,  as  3'^ou  may  have  heard,  intro- 
duced a  barrel  of  powder  under  one  of  the 
angles,  which,  in  blowing  up,  made  a  very 
pretty  breach  ;  without  reckoning  that, 
as  the  bastion  was  not  of  yesterda3',  all 
the  rest  of  the  building  was  much 
shaken." 

"And  what  bastion  is  it?"  asked  a 
dragoon,  willi  his  saber  run  through  a 
goose,  which  ho  was  taking  to  be  cooked. 

"The  bastion  Saint-Gervais,"  replied 
D'Artagnan,  "  from  behind  whicli  the 
Rochellais  anno,yed  our  worK-inen." 

"  Was  the  affair  hot?  " 

"  Yes,  moderately  so  ;  we  lost  five  men, 
and  the  Rochellais  eight  or  ten." 

"  Balzempleu  !  "  said  the  Swiss,  Avho, 
notwithstanding  the  admirable  collection 


of  oaths  possessed  hy  the  German  lan- 
guage, had  acquired  a  habit  of  swearing 
in  French. 

"But  it  is  probable,"  said  the  light- 
horseman,  "that  the^' will  send  pioneers 
this  morning  to  reinstate  the  bastion." 

"Yes,  that's  probable,"  said  D'Artag- 
nan. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Athos,  "I  have  a 
wager  to  propose." 

"Ah  !  ah  !  a  wager  !  "  cried  the  Swiss. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  the  light-horseman. 

"  Stop  a  bit,"  said  the  dragoon,  placing 
his  saber  like  a  spit  upon  the  two  large 
iron  dogs  which  held  the  fire  in  the  chim- 
ney— "  Stop  a  bit,  I  am  in  it.  You,  mas- 
ter host!  a  dripping  pan  immediateh', 
that  I  \n2i.y  not  lose  a  drop  of  the  fat  of 
this  estimable  bird." 

"You  are  quite  right,"  said  the  Swiss; 
"  goose-grease  is  good  with  pastry." 

"There  !  "  said  the  dragoon.  "'  Now  for 
the  wager.  We  are  all  attention,  M. 
Athos." 

"Ah!  now  for  the  wager!"  said  the 
light-horseman. 

"'  Well,  Monsieur  de  Busigny,  I  will  bet 
\'0U,"  said  Athos,  "that  my  three  com- 
panions, MM.  Porthos,  Aramis,  and  D'Ar- 
tagnan, and  m^'self,  will  go  and  breakfast 
in  the  bastion  Saint-Gervais,  and  we  will 
remain  there  an  hour,  b^^  the  watch,  what- 
ever the  enem}'  ma.y  do  to  dislodge  us." 

Porthos  and  Aramis  looked  at  each 
other;  the.y  began  to  comprehend. 

"Well,  but,"  said  D'Artagnan,  in 
Athos'  eai*,  "you  are  going  to  get  us  all 
killed  without  mercy." 

"'  We  are  much  more  likeh'  to  bo  killed. *' 
said  Athos,  "  if  we  do  not  go." 

"Ma  foi !  gentlemen,"  said  Porthos, 
turning  round  upon  his  chair,  and  twist- 
ing his  mustache,  "  that's  a  fair  bet,  I 
hope." 

"  I  take  it,"  said  M.  de  Busign}' ;  "  now 
let  us  lix  the  stake." 

"  Wh.y,  .you  are  four,  gentlemen."  said 
Athos,  "and  we  ai'o  four;  a  din  nor  for 
eight— will  that  do?" 

"Capitally,''  replied  ^I.  do  Bnsign\'. 

"Perfectly  well,"  said  the  dragoon. 

"That's  just  the  thing,"  said  the  Swiss. 
The   fourth  aiuliloi'.  who,  during  all  tiiis 
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conversation  had  plaj^ed  a  mute  part, 
made  a  sign  of  the  head  to  show  that  he 
acquiesced  in  the  proposition. 

"  The  breakfast  for  these  gentlemen  is 
read3%"  said  the  host. 

"  Well,  bring  it  in,"  said  Athos. 

The  host  obeyed .  Athos  called  Grimaud, 
pointed  to  a  large  basket  which  laj'  in  a 
corner,  and  made  a  sign  to  him  to  wrap 
the  viands  up  in  the  napkins. 

Grimaud  perceived  that  it  was  to  be  a 
breakfast  on  the  grass,  took  the  basket, 
packed  up  the  viands,  added  the  bottles, 
and  then  took  the  basket  on  his  arm. 

''But  where  are  3'ou  going  to  eat  my 
breakfast?''  said  the  host. 

"  Of  what  consequence  is  that  to  you,  if 
you  are  paid  for  it?  "  said  Athos,  and  he 
threw  two  pistoles  majestically  on  to  the 
table. 

"Shall  I  give  j^ou  the  change,  mon  offi- 
cier?  "  said  the  host. 

"No,  only  add  two  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne, and  the  difference  will  be  for  the 
napkins." 

The  host  had  not  quite  so  good  a  bar- 
gain as  he  at  first  hoped  for,  but  he  made 
amends  by  slipping  in  two  bottles  of  An- 
jou  wine  instead  of  two  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne. 

"Monsieur  de  Busigny,"  said  Athos, 
"  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  set  your  watch 
with  mine,  or  permit  me  to  regulate  mine 
\)\  yours  ?  " 

"Which  you  please,  monsieur!"  said 
the  light  horseman,  drawing  from  his  fob 
:i  very  handsome  watch,  surrounded  with 
diamonds  ;  "  half-past  seven,"  said  he. 

"  Thirty-five  minutes  after  seven,"  said 
Athos,  "by  which  \o\x  perceive  I  am  five 
minutes  faster  than  you." 

And  bowing  to  all  the  astonished  per- 
sons present,  the  young  men  took  the  road 
I0  Ihc  bastion  St.  Gervais,  followed  by 
firitnaud,  who  carried  the  basket,  igno- 
rant of  wher(!  he  was  going,  but,  in  the 
passive  obedience  which  Athos  had  taught 
him,  not  ev<'n  thinking  of  asking. 

As  long  as  they  were  within  Ihe  camp, 
the  four  friends  did  not  exchange  one 
word  ;  besides,  they  were  followed  by  the 
curious,  who,  hearing  of  the  wager,  were 
anxious  t<»  know  how  they  would  come;  out 


of  it.  But  when  once  they  had  passed  the 
line  of  circumvallation,  and  found  them- 
selves in  the  open  plain,  D'Artagnan,  who 
was  completely  ignorant  of  what  was 
going  forward,  thought  it  was  time  to  de- 
mand an  explanation. 

"And  now,  my  dear  Athos,"  said  he, 
"  do  me  the  kindness  to  tell  me  where  we 
are  going?  " 

"AVh}^,  you  see,  plainly  enough,  we  are 
going  to  the  bastion." 

"  But  what  are  we  going  to  do  there  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  know,  equallj^  well,  we  are 
going  to  breakfast  there." 

"  But  why  did  we  not  breakfast  at  the 
Parpaillot?" 

"  Because  we  have  some  very  important 
matters  to  communicate  to  each  other, 
and  it  \vas  impossible  to  talk  five  minutes 
in  that  auberge  without  being  annoyed  b}'^ 
all  those  importunate  fellows,  who  keep 
coming  in,  saluting  3^ou,  and  addressing 
you  ;  yonder,"  said  Athos,  pointing  to  the 
bastion,  "  thej^  will,  at  least,  not  come  and 
disturb  us." 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
with  that  prudence  which  allied  itself  in 
him  so  naturally  with  excessive  braverj^ 
"  it  appears  that  we  could  have  found 
some  retired  place  on  the  downs  or  the 
seashore." 

"  Where  we  should  have  been  seen  all 
four  conferring  together,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  cardinal 
would  have  been  informed  by  his  spies 
that  we  were  holding  a  council." 

"  Yes,"  said  Aramis,  "  Athos  is  right  : 
Animadvertuntur  in  desertis." 

"  A  desert  would  not  have  been  amiss," 
said  Porthos,  "  but  the  matter  was  where 
to  find  it." 

"  There  is  no  desert  where  a  bird  cannot 
pass  over  one's  head,  where  a  fish  cannot 
leap  out  of  the  water,  where  a  rabbit  can- 
not come  out  of  its  burrow,  and  I  believe 
that  bird,  fish,  and  rabbit  would  be  all 
spies  of  the  cardinal.  Better,  then,  follow 
up  our  ent-erprise,  from  which,  besides,  we 
cannot  retreat  without  shame ;  we  have 
made  a  wager,  which  could  not  be  fore- 
seen, and  of  which  I  dcf3^any  one  to  guess 
the  true  cause  ;  we  are  going,  in  order  to 
win  it,  to  remain  an  hour  in  the  bastion. 
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We  either  shall  be  or  shall  not  be  at- 
tacked. If  we  are  not,  we  shall  have  all 
the  time  to  talk,  and  nobody  will  hear  us, 
for,  I  will  answer  for  it,  the  walls  of  the 
bastion  have  no  ears  ;  if  we  are  attacked, 
we  will  talk  of  our  affairs  just  the  same, 
and  while  defending"  ourselves  we  shall 
cover  ourselves  with  g:lory.  You  see  that 
everj'^thing"  is  to  our  advantag-e." 

''Yes,"  said  D'Artag-nan,  ''but  I  think 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  one  of  us 
will  catch  a  ball." 

"Well!"  replied  Athos,  "I  am  sure 
you  oug-ht  to  know  that  the  balls  most  to 
be  dreaded  are  not  from  open  enemies." 

"  But  for  such  an  expedition,  we  surely 
oug"ht  to  have  broug-ht  our  muskets." 

"You  are  stupid,  friend  Porthos,  wh}^ 
should  we  load  ourselves  with  a  useless 
burden  ?  " 

"  For  my  part,  I  don't  think  a  g-ood 
musket,  twelve  cartridg-es,  and  a  powder 
flask  very  useless  things,  in  face  of  an 
enemy." 

"  Well,"  replied  Athos,  "  have  you  not 
heard  what  D'Artagnan  said  ?  " 

"  What  did  he  say  to  the  purpose  ?  " 

"  D'Artagnan  said  that  in  the  attack  of 
last  night,  eight  or  ten  Frenchmen  were 
killed,  and  as  manj^  Rochellais." 

"What  then?" 

"The  bodies  were  not  plundered,  were 
they? — it  appears  the  conquerors  had 
something-  else  to  do." 

"Well?" 

"  Well !  we  shall  find  their  muskets, 
their  cartridg-es,  and  their  flasks,  and  in- 
stead of  four  musketoons  and  twelve  balls, 
we  shall  have  fifteen  g-uns  and  a  hundred 
charg-es  to  fire." 

"Oh!  Athos!"  said  Aramis,  "truly, 
thou  art  a  great  man." 

Porthos  bowed,  in  sign  of  agreement. 
D'Artagnan  alone  did  not  appear  to  be 
quite  satisfied. 

Grimaud,  no  doubt,  shared  the  misgiv- 
ings of  the  young  man,  for,  seeing  that 
they  continued  to  advance  toward  the  bas- 
tion, a  circumstance  which  he  had  not  at 
first  suspect  ed,  he  pulled  his  mast  er  by  the 
skirt  of  his  coal. 

"Where  are  we  going?"  askcil  he  l)y 
a  gesture. 


Athos  pointed  to  the  bastion. 

'•'  But,"  said  the  still  silent  Grimaud,  in 
the  usual  dialect  current  between  him  and 
his  master,  "  we  shall  leave  our  skins  be- 
hind us." 

Athos  raised  his  eyes,  and  pointed  with 
his  finger  toward  heaven. 

Grimaud  put  his  basket  on  the  ground, 
and  sat  down  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 

Athos  took  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  looked 
to  see  if  it  was  properly  primed,  cocked  it, 
and  placed  the  muzzle  close  to  Grimaud  "s 
ear. 

Grimaud  was  on  his  legs  again,  as  if  by 
magic.  Athos  then  made  him  a  sign  to 
take  up  his  basket,  and  to  walk  on  first. 
Grimaud  obeyed.  All  that  Grimaud  gained 
by  this  pantomime  of  a  minute,  was  to 
pass  from  the  rear-guard  to  the  van-guard. 

When  arrived  at  the  bastion,  the  four 
friends  turned  round. 

More  than  three  hundred  soldiers  of  all 
kinds  were  assembled  at  the  gate  of  the 
camp  ;  and  in  a  separate  group  might  be 
distinguished  M.  de  Busigny,  the  dragoon, 
the  Swiss,  and  the  fourth  wagerer. 

Athos  took  off  his  hat,  placed  it  on  the 
end  of  his  sword,  and  waved  it  in  the  air. 

All  the  spectators  returned  him  his 
salute,  accompan3nng  this  politeness  with 
a  loud  hurrah !  which  was  audible  at  the 
bastion. 

After  which,  they  all  four  disappeared 
in  the  bastion,  Grimaud  having  preceded 
them. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  MUSKETEERS. 

As  Athos  had  foreseen,  the  bastion  was 
only  occupied  by  a  dozen  of  dead  bodies, 
French  and  Kochellais. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Athos,  who  had  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  expedition. 
"  while  Grimaud  is  laying  out  the  brealv- 
fast,  let  us  begin  by  collecting  the  guns 
and  cartridges  together;  we  can  talk 
while  performing  that  necessary  task. 
These  gentlemen,"  added  he.  pointing  to 
the  bodies,  "cannot  hear  us." 

"But  wo  could  throw  them  \\\[o  the 
ditch,"  said  Portlios.  "after  having  as- 
sured ourselves  they  have  nothing  in  their 
p()ck(>ts.'" 
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'*  Yes,"  said  Athos,  "  that's  Gri maud's 
business. " 

"  Well,  then,  "  cried  D'Artagnan, 
"pray,  let  Griraaud  search  them,  and 
throw  them  over  the  walls  at  once." 

"  I  desire  he  will  do  no  such  thing,"  said 
Athos,  "  they  may  he  useful  to  us." 

'" These  bodies  useful  to  us?  Whj^, 
Athos,  3'ou  are  mad  !  "  said  Porthos. 

•'  Judge  not  rashly,  say  the  Gospel  and 
the  cardinal,"  replied  Athos ;  ''  how  many 
guns,  gentlemen  ?  " 

"Twelve,"  replied  Aramis. 

''  How  many  cartridges  ?  " 

"A  hundred." 

"  That's  quite  as  many  as  we  shall  want : 
let  us  load  the  guns."' 

The  four  musketeers  went  to  work,  and 
as  they  were  loading  the  last  musket, 
Grimaud  announced  that  the  breakfast 
was  ready. 

Athos  replied,  still  by  gestures,  that 
that  was  well,  and  indicated  to  Grimaud, 
by  pointing  to  a  kind  of  pepper-castor, 
that  he  was  to  stand  as  sentinel.  Only, 
to  alleviate  the  tediousness  of  the  duty, 
Athos  allowed  him  to  take  a  loaf,  two 
cutlets,  and  a  bottle  of  wine. 

''And  now,  to  table,"  said  Athos. 

The  four  friends  sat  down  upon  the 
ground,  with  their  legs  crossed,  like  Turks 
or  tailors. 

'•'And  now,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "as 
there  is  no  longer  a  fear  of  being  over- 
Iieard,  I  hope  you  are  going  to  let  me  into 
this  momentous  secret." 

"  I  hope,  at  the  same  time,  to  procure 
you  amusement  and  glory,  gentlemen," 
said  Athos.  "  I  have  induced  you  to  take 
a  very  pleasant  walk ;  here  is  a  delicious 
breakfast,  and  five  hundred  persons  yon- 
der, as  you  may  see  through  the  loop  holes, 
taking  us  for  heroes  or  madmen,  two 
classes  of  imbeciles  sufficiently  resembling 
each  otlicf." 

"  liut   tlio   seci-ct  !    the   secret  !  "    said 

D'Artagnan. *'Tlie    secret   is,"   said 

Athos,  "Ihat  I  saw  milady  last  night." 

D'Artagnan  was  lifting  a  glass  to  his 
lips,  but  at  the  name  of  milady,  his  hand 
shook  so  that  lie  Avas  oblig<'d  to  put  the 
glass  on  the  ground  again,  for  fear  of 
spilling  the  contents. 


"You  saw  your  wi — " 

"Hush!"  interrupted  Athos,  "you 
forget,  D'Artagnan,  you  forget  that 
these  gentlemen  are  not  so  initiated  as 
you  ai'e  in  my  family  affairs.  I  have  seen 
milady." 

"  Where  ?  "  demanded  D'Artagnan. 

"  Within  two  leagues  of  this  place,  at 
the  auberge  of  the  Colombier  Rouge." 

"In  that  case,  I  am  a  lost  man,"  said 
D'Artagnan. 

"  Not  quite  so  yet,"  replied  Athos  ;  "for 
by  this  time  she  must  have  left  the  shores 
of  France." 

D'Artagnan  breathed  again. 

"But,  after  all,"  asked  Porthos,  "  who 
is  milady  ?  " 

"  A  very  charming  woman,"  said  Athos, 
sipping  a  glass  of  sparkling  wine.  "  A 
scoundrel  of  a  host  !  "  cried  he,  "  he  has 
given  us  Anjou  wine  instead  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  fancies  we  know  no  better ! 
Yes,"  continued  he,  "a  very  charming 
woman, who  entertained  kind  views  toward 
our  friend  D'Artagnan,  who,  on  his  part, 
has  given  her  some  offense  for  which  she  en- 
deavored to  revenge  herself,  a  month  ago, 
by  having  him  killed  by  two  musket 
shots ;  a  week  ago  by  tr3-ing'  to  poison 
him  ;  and  j^esterday,  by  demanding  his 
head  of  the  cardinal." 

"  What !  by  demanding  my  head  of  the 
cardinal?"  cried  D'Artagnan,  pale  with 
terror. 

"Yes,  that  is  as  true  as  the  Gospel," 
said  Porthos;  "I  heard  her  with  mj^  own 
ears." 

"  So  did  I,"  said  Aramis. 

"Then,"  said  D'Artagnan,  letting  his 
arm  fall,  as  if  overcome  by  discourage- 
ment, "it  is  useless  to  struggle  any 
longer;  I  may  as  well  blow  my  brains 
out,  and  put  an  end  to  the  matter  at 
once." 

"  That's  the  last  folly  to  be  committed," 
said  Athos,  "  seeing  that  that  is  the  only 
one  for  which  there  is  no  remedy." 

"But  I  can  never  escape,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan, "  with  such  enemies.  First, 
there  is  my  unknown  man  of  Meung : 
then  De  Wardes,  to  whom  I  have  given 
tlii-ee  wounds;  next  milady,  whose  secret 
I  have  discovered  ;  and,  last  and  worst. 
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the  cardinal,  whose  vengeance  I  have 
balked." 

"  Well,"  said  Athos,  "  that  only  makes 
four  ;  and  we  are  four — one  for  one." 

••  Pardieu  !  if  we  m^j  believe  the  signs 
Grimaud  is  making,  we  are  about  to  have 
to  do  with  a  very  different  number  of 
folks." 

'•'What's  the  matter,  Grimaud?"  said 
Athos.  "  Considering  the  seriousness  of 
the  circumstance,  I  permit  you  to  speak, 
my  friend  ;  but  be  laconic,  I  beg.  What 
do  you  see?  " 

•'A  troop." 

"Of  how  many  persons?  " 

"  Twenty  men." 

"  What  sort  of  men  ?  " 

'•  Sixteen  pioneers,  four  soldiers." 

"How  far  distant?  " 

'•Five  hundred  paces." 

"  Good  !  We  have  just  time  to  finish 
this  fowl,  and  to  drink  one  glass  of  wine 
to  your  health,  D'Artagnan  !  " 

"  To  your  health,"  repeated  Porthos 
and  Aramis. 

"Well,  then,  to  my  health!  although 
I  am  very  mucli  afraid  that  j'our  good 
wislies  will  not  be  of  g-reat  service  to  me." 

"Bah!"  said  Athos,  "God  is  great, 
as  the  followers  of  Mahomet  saj' ;  and  the 
future  is  in  His  hands." 

Then,  swallowing  the  contents  of  his 
glass,  which  he  put  down  close  to  him, 
Athos  arose  carelessly,  took  the  musket 
next  to  him,  and  drew  near  to  one  of  the 
loop-holes. 

Porthos,  Ai-amis,  and  D'Artngnan  fol- 
lowed his  example.  As  to  Grimaud,  lie 
received  orders  to  place  himself  behind 
the  four  friends,  in  order  to  reload  their 
weapons. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  minute  the  troop 
appeared  ;  tliey  advanced  along  a  sort  of 
narrow  channel  of  the  trench,  which  kept 
up  w.  means  of  communication  between  the 
bastion  and  the  city. 

"  Pardieu  !  "  said  Athos,  "  it  was  hardly 
woi'th  while  to  dislurli  ourselves  for  twen- 
ty fellows,  armed  wilh  pickaxes,  mattocks, 
and  shovels!  Grimaud  had  only  need 
have  made  them  a  sign  1o  go  away,  and 
I  am  convinced  they  would  have  left  us 
alone." 


"I  doubt  that,"  replied  D'Artagnan; 
"for  the.y  are  advancing  very  resolutel3^ 
Besides,  in  addition  to  the  pioneers,  there 
are  four  soldiers  and  a  brigadier  armed 
with  muskets." 

*•  That's  because  they  don't  see  us," 
said  Athos. 

"Ma  foi  !  "  said  Aramis,  "  I  must  con- 
fess I  feel  a  great  repugnance  to  fire  on 
these  poor  devils  of  bourgeois." 

'•'  He  is  a  bad  priest,"  said  Porthos, 
"'  who  feels  pity  for  heretics  !  " 

"In  truth,"  said  Athos,  "Aramis  is 
right — I  will  warn  them." 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  going  about  ?" 
cried  D'Artagnan,  "you   will  be  shot!" 

But  Athos  took  no  heed  of  his  advice ; 
and,  mounting  on  the  breach,  with  his 
musket  in  one  hand,  and  his  hat  in  the 
other : 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  addressing  the 
soldiers  and  the  pioneers,  who,  astonished 
at  his  appearance,  stopped  at  fifty  paces 
from  the  bastion,  and  bowing  courteously 
to  them ;  "gentlemen,  a  few  friends  and 
myself  are  about  to  breakfast  in  this  bas- 
tion. Now,  you  know  nothing  is  more 
disagreeable  than  being  disturbed  when 
one  is  at  breakfast.  We  request  3-ou, 
then,  if  you  really  have  business  here,  to 
wait  till  we  have  finished  our  repast,  or 
to  come  again  a  short  time  hence :  unless, 
which  would  be  far  better,  you  form  the 
salutary  resolution  to  quit  the  side  of  the 
rebels,  and  come  and  drink  with  us  to  the 
health  of  the  king  of  France." 

"Take  care,  Athos!"  cried  D'Artag- 
nan ;  "  don't  3'ou  see  they  are  preparing 
to  fire?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Athos:  "but  they  ai-e 
only  bourgeois — very  bad  marksmen,  and 
who  Avill  be  sure  not  to  hit  m(\"' 

In  fact,  at  the  same  instant,  four  shots 
wei-e  fired,  and  the  balls  were  flattened 
against  the  wall  round  Athos,  buti  not  one 
hit  him. 

Four  shots  replied  lo  them,  almost  in- 
stantaneously, but  much  better  aiuKMl 
than  those  of  the  aggressors:  three  sol- 
diers fell  dead,  ami  one  of  the  pioneers 
was  wounded. 

"Grimaud,"  said  .\thos,  still  on  the 
beach,  "  anotlier  musket. !  " 
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Grimaud  immediately' obej'ed.  On  their 
part,  the  three  friends  had  reloaded  their 
arms ;  another  discharg-e  followed  the 
second ;  the  brigadier  and  two  pioneers 
fell  dead ;  the  rest  of  the  troop  took  to 
flig-ht. 

'•Now,  g-entlemen,  a  sortie!"  cried 
Athos. 

And  the  four  friends  rushed  out  of  the 
fort,  g-ained  the  field  of  battle,  picked  up 
the  four  soldiers'  muskets  and  the  half- 
pike  of  the  brig"adier  ;  and,  convinced  that 
the  fugitives  would  not  stop  till  the}' 
got  to  the  city,  turned  again  toward  the 
bastion,  bearing  with  them  the  trophies 
of  their  victory. 

•'Reload  the  muskets,  Grimaud,"  said 
Athos,  "and  we,  gentlemen,  will  go  on 
with  our  breakfast,  and  resume  our  con- 
versation.    Where  were  we  ?  " 

"You  were  sa3ang,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
**  that  after  having  demanded  ni}'  head  of 
the  cardinal,  milady'  had  left  the  shores  of 
France.  Where  is  she  going  to?  "  added 
he,  considerably  interested  in  the  itiner- 
ary milady  followed. 

"She  is  going  into  England,"  said 
Athos. 

"With  what  view?" 

"  With  the  view  of  assassinating",  or 
causing  to  be  assassinated,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham." 

D'Artagnan  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  and  astonishment. 

"  But  this  is  infamous  I  "  cried  he. 

"  As  to  that,"  said  Athos,  "  I  beg  you 
to  believe  that  I  care  very  little  about  it. 
Now  you  have  done,  Grimaud,  take  our 
brigadier's  half-pike,  tie  a  napkin  to  it, 
and  plant  it  at  the  top  of  our  bastion, 
that  ihese  rebels  of  Rochellais  may  see 
that  they  have  to  deal  with  brave  and 
loyal  soldiers  of  the  king." 

Grimaud  obeyed  witliout  replying.  An 
instant  afterward  the  wliite  flag  was  float- 
ing over  the  heads  of  the  four  friends  :  a 
thun(h'r  of  applause  .saluted  its  appear- 
ance :  half  the  camp  was  at  the  barrier. 

"  But  why  do  you  care  so  little  whether 
Buckingham  be  killed  or  not  ?  The  duke 
is  our  friend." 

"Tiic  duke  is  an  Englisliman,  the  duke 
is  fighting   against   us  :  let  her  do  what 


she  likes  with  the  duke  ;  I  care  no  more 
about  him  than  an  empty  bottle." 

And  Athos  threw  fifteen  paces  from 
him  an  empty  bottle,  from  which  he  had 
poured  the  last  drop  into  his  glass. 

"A^^e,  but  stop  a  minute,  I  will  not 
give  up  Buckingham  thus,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan, "  he  gave  us  some  very  fine 
horses." 

"  And,  moreover,  very  handsome  sad- 
dles," said  Porthos,  who  at  the  moment 
wore  the  lace  of  his  on  his  cloak. 

"Besides,"  said  Ara  mis,  "God  desires 
the  conversion,  and  not  the  death  of  a 
sinner." 

"  Amenf  said  Athos,  "and  we  will 
return  to  that  subject  presently',  if  such 
be  3"our  pleasure  :  but  that  which,  for  the 
moment,  engaged  my  attention  most 
earnestly,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  under- 
stand me,  D'Artagnan,  was  the  getting 
from  this  woman  a  kind  of  signed  carte- 
blanche,  which  she  had  extorted  from  the 
cardinal,  and  bj'  means  of  which  she 
could  with  impunity  get  rid  of  you,  and 
perhaps  of  us." 

"  But  this  creature  must  be  a  demon  !  " 
said  Porthos,  holding  out  his  plate  to 
Aramis,  who  was  cutting  up  a  fowl. 

"And  this  carte-blanche,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan, "this  carte-blanche,  does  it  re- 
main in  her  hands  ?  " 

"  No,  it  passed  into  mine  :  I  will  not 
say  without  trouble,  for  if  I  did  I  should 
tell  a  lie." 

"My  dear  Athos,  I  shall  give  over 
counting-  the  number  of  times  I  am  in- 
debted to  you  for  my  life." 

"  Then  it  was  to  go  to  her  j'ou  left  us  ?" 
said  Aramis. "Exact!}'  so." 

"  And  you  have  that  letter  of  the  car- 
dinal's?" 

"Here  it  is,"  said  Athos. 

And  he  took  the  invaluable  paper  from 
the  pocket  of  his  uniform. 

D'Artagnan  unfolded  it  with  a  hand, 
the  trembling  of  which  he  did  not  even 
attempt  to  conceal,  and  read  : 

"  It  is  by  my  order  and  for  the  good  of 
the  state,  that  the  beai-er  of  the  present 
has  done  what  he  has  done. 

"December  :kl,  1627.  Richelieu." 
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'•In  fact,"  said  Aramis,  "  it  is  an  ab- 
solution in  all  its  forms." 

'•  That  paper  must  be  torn  to  pieces," 
said  D'Artagnan,  who  fancied  he  read  in 
it  his  sentence  of  death. 

''On  the  contrary,"  said  Athos,  "it 
must  be  preserved  carefully ;  I  would  not 
g-ive  this  paper  for  as  many  gold  pieces  as 
would  cover  it." 

"  And  what  is  she  going-  to  do  now  ?  " 
asked  the  .young-  man. 

"  Wh}^,"  replied  Athos,  carelessl^^ 
"she  is  probably  g-oing-  to  write  to  the 
cardinal  that  a  damned  musketeer,  named 
Athos,  has  taken  her  protection  from  her 
by  force  ;  she  will  advise  him,  in  the  same 
letter,  to  get  rid  of  his  two  friends,  Ara- 
mis and  Porthos,  at  the  time  he  disposes 
of  him.  The  cardinal  will  remember  that 
these  are  the  same  men  that  have  so  often 
crossed  his  path ;  and  then,  some  fine 
morning-,  he  will  arrest  D'Artag-nan,  and 
for  fear  he  should  feel  loneh%  he  will  send 
us  to  keep  him  compan.y  in  the  Bastille." 
"  It  appears  to  me  you  are  making- 
but  very  dull  jokes,  friend  Athos,"  said 
Porthos. 

"  I  am  not  joking-." 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Porthos,  "that 
to  twist  that  damned  milady's  neck  would 
be  a  less  sin  than  to  twist  those  of  these 
poor  devils  of  Hug-uenots,  who  have  com- 
mitted no  other  crimes  than  singing-  the 
Psalms  in  French  that  we  sing  in  Latin  ?  " 
"  What  says  the  abbe  ?  "'  asked  Athos, 
quietl3^ 

"  I  say  I  am  entirely  of  Porthos'  opin- 
ion," replied  Aramis. 

"And  I  am  sure  I  am  so  too,"  said 
D'Artagnan. 

"Fortunately,  she  is  a  good  Avay  olT," 
said  Porthos,  "  for  I  confess  she  would 
make  me  very  uncomfortable  if  she  were 
here." 

"'  She  makes  m(!  uncomfortable  in  En- 
gland as  well  as  in  Fi-anc(v."  said  Athos. 
"  She  makes  m(!  uncomfortable   where- 
ever  she  is,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  But ,  when  you  had  her  in  your  power, 

why  did  3^ou  not  drown  lier,  oi-  si  i-angle 

licr,  or  hang  her?"  said  Porthos,  "it  is 

only  tliedcad  t.haldon'tcomc^back  again." 

"You  think  so,  do  you,  Porthos  ?  "  vo- 
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plied   the  musketeer,    with   a  sad   smile^ 
which  D'Artagnan  alone  understood. 

"  I  have  an  idea,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  the  musketeers. 

"  To  arms  !  "  cried  Grimaud. 

The  young  men  sprang  up,  and  seized 
their  muskets. 

This  time,  a  small  troop  advanced,  con- 
sisting of  from  twenty  to  five  and  twenty 
men  ;  but  they  were  no  longer  pioneers, 
they  were  soldiers  of  the  garrison. 

"  Shall  we  return  to  the  camp?  "  said 
Porthos,  "I  don't  think  the  sides  are 
equal." 

"  Impossible,  for  three  reasons,"  rephed 
Athos,  "the  first  is,  that  we  have  not 
finished  breakfast ;  the  second  is,  that 
w^e  have  still  some  ver\'  important  things 
to  talk  about ;  and  the  third  is,  that  it 
yet  wants  ten  minutes  before  the  hour 
will   be  elapsed." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Aramis,  "we  must 
form  a  plan  of  battle." 

"That's  very  simple,"  replied  Athos, 
"  as  soon  as  the  enemy  are  within  musket- 
shot  \\  e  must  fire  upon  them  ;  if  they  con- 
tinue to  advance,  we  must  fire  again,  we 
fire  as  long  as  we  have  loaded  guns  :  if 
such  as  then  remain  of  the  troop  persist 
in  coming  to  the  assault,  we  will  allow 
the  besiegers  to  go  into  the  ditch,  and 
then  we  will  push  down  upon  their  heads 
that  strip  of  wall  which  seems  only  to 
keep  its  perpendicular  by  a  miracle." 

"Bravo!"  cried  Porthos:  "decidedly. 
Athos,  you  were  born  to  be  a  general, 
and  the  cardinal,  who  fancies  himself  a 
great  captain,  is  nothing  to  you." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Athos,  "  no  divided 
attention,  I  beg  ;  let  each  one  pick  out 
his  man." 

"  I  covei-mine,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"And  I  mine,"  said  Porthos. 

"And  I  Uh'ni,'"  said  Aramis. 
"  Fire  !  then."  said  Athos. 
The  foui"  muskets  made  but  one  report, 
but  foMi-  men  fell. 

The  drum  ininiediately  beat,  and  the 
little  troop  advanced  in  charging  st(>p. 

Then  the  shots  were  repealled,  without 
regularity,  but  always  aimed  with  the 
same  correctness.  Nevei-lheless,  as  if  they 
had   been  aware  of  the  numerical  weak- 
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ness  of  the  friends,  the  Rochellais  contin- 
ued to  advance  in  quick  time. 

Upon  every  three  shots  at  least  two 
men  fell ;  but  the  march  of  those  left  un- 
touched was  not  slackened. 

When  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  bastion, 
there  was  still  more  than  a  dozen  of  the 
enemy;  a  last  discharg-e  welcomed  them, 
but  did  not  stop  them  ;  they  jumped  into 
the  ditch,  and  prepared  to  scale  the 
bi'each. 

"Isow,  my  friends,"'  said  Athos,  -fin- 
ish them  at  a  blow  :  to  the  wall  '  to  the 
wall  !  " 

And  the  four  friends,  seconded  by  Gri- 
raaud,pushed  with  the  barrels  of  their  mus- 
kets an  enormous  sheet  of  the  wall,  which 
bent  over  as  if  acted  upon  by  the  wind, 
and,  becoming-  detached  from  its  base,  fell 
with  a  horrible  crash  into  the  ditch.  Then 
a  fearful  ciy  was  heard,  a  cloud  of  dust 
mounted  toward  heaven— and  all  was  over! 

•'  Can  we  have  destroyed  them  all,  from 
the  first  to  the  last  ?  "  said  Athos. 

"Ma  foi !  it  appears  so,"  said  D'Artag-- 
nan. 

"No,"  cried  Forth os ;  '^here  g-o  three 
or  lour,  limping-  away." 

In  fact,  three  or  four  of  these  unfort- 
unate men,  covered  with  dirt  and  blood 
were  flying-  along-  the  hollow  wav,  and  at 
leng-th  reg-ained  the  city :  these  were  all 
that  were  left  of  the  little  troop. 
Athos  looked  at  his  watch. 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  -  we  have  been 
here  an  liour,  and  our  wag-er  is  won  ;  but 
wo  will  be  fair  players  :  besides,  D'Artag-- 
I'an  has  not  told  us  his  idea  yet." 

And  the  musketeer,  with  his  usual  cool- 
ness, went  and  reseated  himself  before 
the  remains  of  the  breakfast. 

''  My  idea  ?  "  said  D'Artagnan. 
/     "Yes  ;  you  said  you  had  an  idea,"  said 
Athos. 

''  Oh  !  I  remember  now,"  said  D'Arta--  I 
nan.     -Well,   I  will  go  into  England  1,J 
S(K-ond  time  :  I  will  g-o  and  find  M.  P,uck- 
i/ig-hani." 


"You  shall  not  do  tha<,  D'Artag-na.i," 
said  Athos  coolly. 

"Ami  whynJt?  Have  I  not  been  there 
once  .•' 

"Yes:],utat  that  p,>riod  we  were  not, 


at  war:  at  that  period  M.  do  Buckingham 
was  an  ally,  and  not  an  enemy.  What 
you  now  contemplate  doing-  would  amount 
to  treason." 

D'Artag-nan  perceived  the  force  of  this 
reasoning-,  and  was  silent. 

"But,"  said  Porthos,  -I  think  I  have 
an  idea,  in  my  turn." 

"  Silence  for  M.  Porthos'  idea  !  ''  said 
A  ram  is. 

"I  will  ask  leave  of  absence  of  M.  de 
Treville,  on  some  pretext  or  other,  which 
you  must  find  out,  as  I  am  not  very  clever 
at  pretexts.  Milady  does  not  know  me  • 
I  I  will  g-et  access  to  her  without  her  sus- 
pecting- me,  and  when  I  catch  mv  beauty 
alone,  I  will  strang-le  her." 

"Well,"  replied  Athos,  -I  am  not  far 
from  approving-  the  idea  of  M.  Porthos  " 
"For shame  !  for  shame  !  "  said  Aram'is 
—"kill  a  woman?    No,  listen  to   me  •  I  ' 
have  the  best  idea."  ' 

"Let  us  see  your  idea,  Aramis,"  said 
Athos,  who  entertained  much  deference 
for  the  young-  musketeer. 

"We  must  acquaint  the  queen  " 
"Ah,  ma   foi  I  yes,"  said   Porthos   and 
D  Artag-nan  at  the  same  time;  ''we  are 
coming-  nearer  to  it  now." 

"Acquaint  the  queen!"  said  Athos- 
'  and  how  will  you  do  that?  Have  we 
any  relations  with  the  court?  Could  we 
send  any  one  to  Paris  without  its  being- 
known  in  the  camp  ?  From  hence  to  ParS 
It  IS  a  hundred  and  forty  leag-ues ;  before 
our  letter  was  at  Ang-ers  we  should  be  in 
a  dung-eon." 

"As  to  remitting-  a  letter  with  safety 
to  her  majesty,"  said  Aramis,  coloring- 
I  will  take  that  upon  myself.     I  know  a 
clever  person  at  Tours—" 
Aramis  stopped  on  seeing-  Athos  smile. 
Well,  do   you  not  adopt  this  means 
Athos  ?  "  said  D'Artagnan  ' 

"I  do  not  reject  it  altog-etlier,"  said 
Athos;  "but  I  wish  to  remind  Aramis 
"at  he  cannot  quit  the  camp,  and  that 
nobody  but  one  of  ourselves  is  safe ;  that 
two  hours  after  the  messenger  has  set  out 

a  1  the  capuchins,  all  the  alg-uazils,  all  the 
back  caps  of  the  cardinal,  will  know  your 
letter  by  heart,  and  you  and  your  clever 
person  will  be  arrested." 
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..Without  reckoning  that  ^e  queer, 
would  save  M.  do  Buckingham,  but  would 

take  no  heed  of  us." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  D' Artagnan,  what 
Porthos  says  is  full  of  sense.  ' 

-Ah,  ah  !  but  whafs  going-  on  m  tiie 
city  yonder?"  said  Athos       ^         ^^ 

-They  are  beating  the  generate 

The  four  friends  listened,  and  all  plainly 

heard  the  sound  o^j^^^--^^^    ,^  ,,,,  , 

"You  will  see,  they  are  go'"" 
whole  regiment  against  us,"  said  Athos 
You  fon't  think  of  holding  out  agarnst 

a  whole  regiment,  do  you  ?  "  -^'^i 
..Whv  not?"  said  the  musketeer         1 

(eel  myself  quite  in  a  humor  for  it,  and 
I  would  hold  out  before  a  whole  army  if 
we  had  had  the  precaution  to  bring  a 
dozen  more  bottles  ot  wme. 

"Upon  my  word,  the  drum  draws  near, 

said  D'Artagnan.  ,.  Ti  is  a 

"Let  it  come,"  said  Athos.        It  is  a 

ouarter  of  an  hour's  journey  from  hence 
?o  the  citv,  consequently  a  quarter  o  an 
hour's  iourney  from  the  city  hither;  that 
;  more'  hanlime  enough  for  us  to  devise 
1  Xn  If  we  go  from  this  place,  we  shal 
r,ever  find  al.:^,er  so  suitable.  Ah !  stop 
I  hive  ,t,  gentlemen-the  right  idea  has 
just  occurred  to  me."  ^^ 

"  Tell  us  what  it  is,  then. 

"Allow  me  to  give  Grimaud  some  m 

'''t::fm:deT:ign   for  his  lackey  to 

"^Hmaud,"  said  Athos,  pointing  to  the 
.,„ai?s™ich'l.,iyu„derthewaUoftl,eba. 

tion    ■'  take  those  gentlemen,  set  them  up 
"aJnst  the  wall,  put  their  hats  upon  their 

heads  and  their  guns  in  their  hands. 
"Oh!  the  great  man  !  "  cried  D'Artag 

mn  •   '•  I  coniprchend  now. 

™"  You  comprehend?  "said  Porthos 

"  And  do  von  comprehend,  Grimaud  . 

^t,t;;::;m.dea,s,gnintheamn,.Uve 
..q^,,.^t;s    all    that's    necessary,      said 
Athos  ;  "  now  for  my  idea." 

'  1  should   like,    however,    to   compre- 
,„>„d."  said  Portlios. 
-Not  at  all  necessary. 
-  Athos' idea  !  Athos'  ulea  !     ened  At 
amis  and  D'Artagnan  at  the  same  turn. 


--  This  milady-this  woman-this  creat- 
,,e-this  demon,  has  -./-^^^--^-^^J; 
as  I  think  you  have   told  me,  D  Aitag 

«>  jj 
"^-Yes    I  know  him  verj^  well;  and  I 
also  believe  that  he  has  not  a  very  warm 
affection  for  his  sister-in-law 

-There  is  no  harm   m  that:  if  he  de 
tested  her,  it  would  be  all  the  better,    re- 

"-And  vet,"    said  Porthos,   "I  should 
hke    to    comprehend    what   Grimaud    is 

'""'tlce,  Porthos  !"  said  Araanis. 
'  What  is  her  brother's  name  . 
'Lord  de  Winter." 

-  Where  is  he  now  ?  " 
^He  returned  to  London   at  the  fiist 

rumor  of  the  war.  ,, 

-  Well,  that's  just  the  man  we  ^^ant, 
said  Athos;  "it  is  him  we  must  warn. 
We  will  have  him  informed  that  his  sis- 
ter-m-law  is  on  the  point  of  having  some 
one  assassinated,  and  we  beg  of  him  not 
"lose  sight  of  her.  There  is  m  London. 
T  hone    some  establishment  like  that  ot 

he  Madelonnettes,  or  of  the  FiUes  Repen- 
ties.  He  must  place  his  sister^in  one  of 
these,  and  we  shall  be  in  peace 

-Yes,"  said   D'Artagnan,  ''until    siu 

gets  out  again."  ..-,.mi  re- 

^  -  Ah,  ma  foi !  "  said  Athos,      J  ou  le 
quire    too    much,   D'Artagnan;    I  have 
^Wen  you  all  I  had,  and  I  beg  leave  to  ell 
fou  that  that  is  the  bottom  of  my  sack.    • 
'    -  But  I  think  it  would  be  still  better, 
saidAramis,  '-to  inform  the  queen  and 

M  de  Winter  at  the  same  time. 

^u  Yes  ;  but  who  is  to  carry  the  letter  to 

Tours,  and  who  to  London?" 

I  answer  for  Bazm.     said  Aiam.s. 

AndlforPanchet.-saidD'A.tagnan 

-Aye,"  said  Porthos.  -  if  we  cannot 
leave  the  camp,  our  lackeys  may. 

..To  be  sure  they  may,  and  this  vci> 
,av  we  will  write  the  letters,     saul  Aia- 

mis;     -givo  them  money,  and  M«t    thcni 

forward."  ,,  -,p,.i;,,a 

-We  will  give  them  money?      itpl^;; 
Athos      "  Have  you  any  uioney.  then  . 
^The"four  friends  looked  at  each  other, 
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and  a  cloud  came  over  the  brows  which 
but  lateh'  had  been  so  cheerful. 

"  Quick  !  quick  !  "  cried  D'Artag-nan, 
"  I  see  black  points  and  red  points  moving- 
yonder.  What  !  did  you  talk  of  a  regi- 
ment, Athos  ?     It  is  an  arm}"  I  " 

''Ma  f  oi !  yes,"  said  Athos,  "there 
they  are.  Think  of  the  sneaks  coming 
without  beat  of  drum  or  sound  of  trum- 
pet. Ah,  ah !  have  3'ou  finished,  Gri- 
maud  ?  " 

Grimaud  made  a  sign  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  pointed  to  a  dozen  bodies  which 
he  had  set  up  in  the  most  picturesque  at- 
titudes :  some  ported  arms,  others  seemed 
to  be  taking  aim,  and  the  remainder  ap- 
peared merely  to  be  sword  in  hand. 

"  Bravo  !  "'  said  Athos  ;  "  that  does 
honor  to  your  imagination." 

"Aye,  I  dare  say  it's  all  very  well," 
said  Porthos,  "  but  I  should  like  to  com- 
prehend." 

"  Let  us  decamp  first,  and  you  can  com- 
prehend afterward." 

"  Stop  one  minute,  g-entlemen  ;  give 
Grimaud  time  to  collect  the  breakfast 
things." 

"Ah,  ah!"  said  Aramis,  "the  black 
points  and  the  red  points  are  visibly  en- 
larging ;  I  am  of  D'Artagnaii's  opinion — 
we  have  no  time  to  lose  to  regain  our 
camp." 

"Ma  foi  1  "  said  Athos,  "I  have  noth- 
ing more  to  say  against  a  retreat ;  we 
betted  upon  one  hour,  and  we  have  staj^ed 
an  liour  and  a  half.  Nothing  can  be  said  ; 
Jot  us  be  off,  gentlemen,  let  us  be  off !  " 

Grimaud  went  on  before  with  the  bas- 
ket ;  tlie  four  friends  followed  at  about 
ten  paces  behind  him. 

"  What  the  devil  shall  we  do  now,  gen- 
tlemen ?  "  cried  Athos. 

"  Have  3'ou  forgotten  an^^thing"?  "  said 
Aramis. 

"The  white  flag,  morbleu  !  we  must  not 
leave  a  flag  in  the  hands  of  the  enem}', 
even  if  that  flag  be  but  a  napkin." 

And  Athos  ran  back  to  the  bastion, 
iiiount«;(l  the  platfoi-m,  and  bore  off  the 
flag;  but  as  the  Rochellais  were  arrived 
witliin  musket  range,  they  opened  a  ter- 
rible fire  upon  this  man,  who  appeared  to 
expose  himself  for  pleasure's  sake. 


But  Athos  might  be  said  to  bear  a 
charmed  life  :  the  balls  passed  and  whis- 
tled all  round  him ;  not  one  hit  him. 

Athos  waved  his  flag,  turning  his  back 
to  the  city  guards,  and  saluting  those  of 
the  camp.  On  both  sides  loud  o'ies  arose 
— on  the  one  side  cries  of  anger,  on  the 
other  cries  of  enthusiasm. 

A  second  discharge  followed  the  first, 
and  three  balls,  by  passing  through  it, 
made  the  napkin  really  a  flag.  Cries  w^ere 
heard  from  the  camp,  "  Come  down ! 
come  down  !  " 

Athos  came  down  ;  his  friends,  who 
anxiously  awaited  him,  saw  him  return 
with  joy. 

"  Come  along,  Athos,  come  along  ! " 
cried  D'Artagnan  ;  "  now  we  have  found 
everything  except  money,  it  would  be 
stupid  to  be  killed." 

But  Athos  continued  to  march  majes- 
tically, whatever  observations  his  com- 
panions made ;  and  the}',  finding  their  ob- 
servations useless,  regulated  their  pace 
b}''  his. 

Grimaud  and  his  basket  -were  far  in  ad- 
vance, out  of  the  reach  of  the  balls. 

At  the  end  of  an  instant,  a  furious  firing 
was  heard. 

"What's  that  ?  "  asked  Porthos,  "  what 
are  they  firing  at  now  ?  I  hear  no  balls, 
and  I  see  nobodj^ !  " 

"'  They  are  firing  upon  Grimaud 's  dead 
compan}^"  replied  Athos. 

"  But  the  dead  cannot  return  their  fire." 

"  Certainly  not ;  they  will  then  fanc}" 
it  is  an  ambuscade,  they  will  deliberate, 
and  by  the  time  they  have  found  out  the 
joke  w^e  shall  be  out  of  the  reach  of  their 
balls.  That  renders  it  useless  to  get  a 
pleurisy  by  too  much  haste." 

"Oh,  I  comprehend  now,"  said  the  as- 
tonished Porthos. — "That's  lucky,"  said 
Athos,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

On  their  part,  the  French,  on  seeing  the 
four  friends  return  in  common  marching 
step,  uttered  cries  of  enthusiasm. 

At  length  a  fresh  discharge  w^as  heard, 
and  this  time  the  balls  came  rattling 
among  the  stones  around  the  friends,  and 
whistling  sharply  in  their  ears.  The  Ro- 
chellais had  at  last  taken  possession  of 
the  bastion. 
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*' These    Rochellais    are    bung-ling-    fel- 
lows," said  Athos;  ''how  many  have  we 
killed  of  them — a  dozen  ?  " 
"Or  fifteen." 

"How  many  did  we  crush  under  the 
wall?" 

"Eig-ht  or  ten." 

"And  in  exchang-e  for  all  that  not  even 
a  scratch  !  Ah  !  but  what  is  tlie  matter 
with  your  hand,  D'Artagnan  ?  It  bleeds, 
seemingl3\" 

"Oh,  it's  nothing-,"  said  D'Artag-nan. 
"  A  spent  ball  ?  " 
"Not  even  that." 
"What  is  it,  then?" 
We  have  said  that  Athos  loved  D'Ar- 
tag-nan like  a  child,  and  this  somber  and 
inflexible  character  felt  the  anxiet}'  of  a 
parent  for  the  young-  man. 

"Only  g-razed  a  little,"  replied  D'Ar- 
tag-nan; "mj^  fingers  were  caught  be- 
tween two  stones,  that  of  the  wall  and 
that  of  vay  ring,  and  the  skin  was  broken." 
"That  comes  of  wearing  diamonds,  my 
master,"  said  Athos,  disdainfully. 

"Ah,  to  be  sure,"  cried  Porthos,  "  there 
is  a  diamond  ;  why  the  devil,  then,  do  we 
plague  ourselves  about  money,  when  there 
is  a  diamond  ?  " 

"  Stop  a  bit !  "  said  Aramis. 
"Well  thought  of,  Porthos;  this  time 
you  have  an  idea." 

"  Certainly  I  have,"  said  Porthos,  draw- 
ing himself  up  at  Athos'  compliment ; 
"  as  there  is  a  diamond,  let  us  sell  it." 

"But,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "it  is  the 
queen's  diamond." 

"The  stronger  reason  why  it  should  be 
sold,"  replied  Athos  ;  "the  queen  saving 
M.  de  Buckingham,  her  lover,  nothing 
more  just;  the  queen  saving  us,  her  friends, 
nothing  more  moral ;  let  us  sell  the  dia- 
mond. What  says  Monsieur  I'Abbe.  I 
don't  ask  Porthos ;  his  opinion  has  been 
given." 

"Why,  I  think,"  said  Aramis,  coloi-ing 
as  usual,  "that  his  ring  not  coming  from 
a  mistress,  and,  consequently,  not  being  a 
love-toUen,  D'Artagnan  may  sell  it." 

"My  dear,'Aramis,  you  speak  HUe  the- 
olog.y  personilied.  Your  opinion,  then, 
is—'"' 

"That  the  diamond  inav  be  sold." 


'•  Well,  then,"  said  D'Artagnan,  gayly, 
"let  us  sell  the  diamond,  and  sa}-  no  more 
about  it," 

The  fusillade  continued  ;  but  the  friends 
were  out  of  reach,  and  the  Rochellais 
only  fired  for  the  discharge  of  their  con- 
sciences. 

"Ma  foi  !  it  was  time  that  idea  came 
into  Porthos'  head — here  we  are  at  the 
camp;  therefore,  gentlemen,  not  a  word 
more  of  this  afl'air.  We  are  observed — 
they  are  coming  to  meet  us  ;  we  shall  be 
borne  in  in  triumph." 

In  fact,  as.  we  have  said,  the  whole 
camp  was  in  motion.  More  than  two 
thousand  persons  had  assisted,  as  at  a 
spectacle,  at  this  fortunate  but  wild  un- 
dertaking of  the  four  friends,  an  under- 
taking- of  which  they  were  far  from 
suspecting  the  real  motive.  Nothing  was 
heard  but  cries  of  "Vi  vent  les  mousque- 
taires  !  vivent  les  gardes  ! '"  M.  de  Bu- 
signy  was  the  first  to  come  and  shake 
Athos  by  the  hand,  and  acknowledge 
that  the  wager  was  lost.  The  dragoon 
and  the  Swiss  followed  him,  and  all  their 
comrades  followed  the  dragoon  and  the 
Swiss.  There  was  nothing  but  felicita- 
tions, pressures  of  the  hand,  and  em- 
braces ;  there  was  no  end  to  the  inextin- 
guishable laughter  at  the  Rochellais. 
The  tumult  at  length  became  so  great 
that  the  cardinal  fancied  there  must  be 
some  riot,  and  sent  La  Houdiniere,  liis 
captain  of  the  guards,  to  inquire  what 
was  going  on. 

The  affair  was  described  to  the  mes- 
senger with  all  the  efi"ervescence  of  ent  lui- 
siasm. 

"Well  ?  "  asked  the  cardinal,  on  seeing 
La  Houdiniere  return, 

"Well,  monseigneur,"  replied  the  lat- 
ter, "  three  musketeers  and  a  guard  laid 
a  wager  with  M.  de  Busigny,  that  they 
would  go  and  breakfast  in  the  Bastion  St. 
Gervais,  and  while  breakfasting,  ihey 
held  it  for  two  hours  against  the  eiKMny, 
and  have  killcil  I  don't  know  liow  many 
Rochellais." 

"Did  you  in([uiro  the  names  of  those 
three  musketeers  ?  " 

"Yes,  monseigneur." 

"  Wliat  are  their  names  ?  " 
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"MM.  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis." 

"  Still  m}'  three  brave  fellows  I "'  mur- 
mured the  cardinal.     *'  And  the  g-uard  ?  " 

"M.  d'Artag-nan." 

''Still  my  3'oung-  scapegrace.  Posi- 
tively, these  four  men  must  be  mine." 

That  same  evening  the  cardinal  spoke 
to  M.  de  Treville  of  the  exploit  of  the 
morning,  which  was  the  talk  of  the  whole 
camp.  M.  de  Treville,  who  had  received 
the  account  of  the  adventure  from  the 
mouths  of  the  heroes  of  it,  related  it  in 
all  its  details  to  his  eminence,  not  forget- 
ting the  episode  of  the  napkin. 

"  That's  well  1  Monsieur  de  Treville," 
said  the  cardinal ;  ''pray  let  that  napkin 
be  sent  to  me.  I  will  have  three  fleur-de- 
lis  embroidered  on  it  in  gold,  and  will  give 
it  to  your  company  as  a  standard." 

"Monseigneur,"  said  M.  de  Treville, 
"that  Avill  hardly  be  doing  justice  to  the 
guards;  M.  d'Artagnan  is  not  mine;  he 
serves  under  M.  Desessarts." 

"Well,  then,  take  him,"  said  the 
cardinal;  "when  four  men  are  so  much 
attached  to  each  other,  it  is  only  fair  that 
they  should  serve  in  the  same  company." 

That  same  evening,  M.  de  Treville  an- 
nounced this  good  news  to  the  three 
musketeers  and  D'Artagnan,  inviting-  all 
four  to  breakfast  with  him  next  morning. 

D'Artagnan  was  beside  himself  with 
joy.  We  know  that  the  dream  of  his  life 
had  been  to  become  a  musketeer.  The 
three  friends  Avere  likewise  g-reatly  de- 
lighted. 

"  Ma  f oi  !  "  said  D'Artag-nan  to  Athos, 
"  that  was  a  triumphant  idea  of  yours  ! 
As  you  said,  we  have  acquired  glor}^  and 
were  enabled  to  carr}-^  on  a  conversation 
of  the  greatest  importance." 

"  Which  we  can  resume  now  without 
anybody  suspecting  us,  for,  with  the  help 
of  God,  we  shall  henceforth  pass  for 
cardinalists." 

That,  evening  D'Artagnan  went  to  pre- 
sent liis  compliments  to  M.  Desessarts, 
and  inform  him  of  his  promotion. 

M.  Desessarts,  wlio  esteemed  D'Artag- 
nan, made  him  offers  of  service,  as  this 
(;liange  would  bring  on  expenses  for  equip- 
ment,. 

D'Artagnan   respectfully    (iccliiicd.  Imi 


tliinking  the  opportunity  a  good  one,  he 
begged  him  to  have  the  diamond  he  put, 
into  his  hand  valued,  as  Ije  wished  to  turn 
it  into  money. 

The  next  day,  by  two  o'clock,  M.  Des- 
essarts' valet  came  to  D'Artagnan's 
lodging,  and  gave  him  a  bag  containing 
seven  thousand  livres. 

This  was  the  price  of  tlie  queen's  dia- 
mond. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

A   FAMILY   AFFAIR. 

Athos  had  discovered  the  word  :  family 
affair.  A  famil3^  affair  was  not  subject 
to  the  investig-ation  of  the  cardinal ;  a 
famil3'  affair  concerned  nobody ;  people 
might  employ  themselves  in  a  family 
affair  before  all  the  world. 

Thus  Athos  had  discovered  the  word  : 
famil}"  affair. 

Aramis  had  discovered  the  idea  :  the 
lackeys. 

Porthos  had  discovered  the  means  :  the 
diamond. 

D'Artagnan  alone  had  discovered  noth- 
ing; he,  ordinarily  the  most  inventive  of 
the  four  :  but  it  must  be  also  said  that 
the  name  alone  of  milady  paralyzed  him. 

Ah  !  yes,  but  w-e  \vere  mistaken  ;  he 
had  discovered  a  purchaser  for  his  dia- 
mond. 

The  breakfast  at  M.  de  Treville's  was  as 
g-a3"  and  cheerful  as  possible.  D'Artagnan 
alread}^  wore  his  uniform  ;  for  being  nearly 
of  the  same  size  as  Aramis,  and  Aramis 
being  so  liberally  paid  by  the  bookseller 
who  purchased  his  poem,  as  to  allow  him 
to  have  bought  double  of  everj'thing,  he 
j'ielded  his  friend  a  complete  equipment. 

D'Artagnan  would  have  been  at  the 
height  of  his  wishes,  if  he  had  not  con- 
stantl}^  seen  milad}',  like  a  dark  cloud, 
liovcrnig  in  the  horizon. 

After  breakfast,  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  meet  again  in  the  evening  at 
Athos'  lodgings,  and  would  there  termi- 
nate the  affair. 

D'Artagnan  passed  the  day  in  exhibiting- 
his  musketeer's  uniform  in  ever3'^  street  of 
th(!  camp. 

In  the  evening,  at  the  appointed  hour. 
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tlie  four  friends  met ;  there  only  remained 
three  thing's  to  be  decided  upon  : — 

What  they  should  write  to  milady's 
brother ; 

What  they  should  write  to  the  clever 
person  at  Tours ; 

And  which  should  be  the  lackeys  to 
carry  the  letters. 

Everyone  ofTered  his  own  :  Athos  talked 
of  the  discretion  of  Grimaud,  who  never 
spoke  a  word  but  when  his  master  unlocked 
his  mouth.  Porthos  boasted  of  the  strength 
of  Mousqueton,  who  was  big  enough  to 
thrash  four  men  of  ordinarj^  size.  Aramis, 
confiding  in  the  address  of  Bazin,  made  a 
pompous  eulogium  upon  his  candidate ; 
and  D'Artagnan  had  entire  faith  in  the 
bravery  of'  Plane het,  and  reminded  them 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted 
hhnself  in  the  ticklish  affair  of  Boulog-ne. 

These  four  virtues  disputed  the  prize  for 
a  length  of  time,  and  gave  birth  to  mag- 
nificent speeches,  which  we  do  not  repeat 
here,  for  fear  they  should  be  deemed  too 
long. 

"Unfortunately,"  said  Athos,  ''he 
whom  we  send  must  possess  in  himself 
alone  the  four  qualities  united." 

"But  where  is  such  a  lackey  to  be 
found  ?  " 

"  Not  to  be  found  !  "  cried  Athos  ;  "  I 
know  that;  take  Grimaud  then." 

"  Take  Mousqueton  !  " 

"Take  Bazin!" 

"  Take  Planchet  ;  Planchet  is  brave  and 
shrewd  ;  the}'-  are  two  qualities  out  of  the 
four." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Aramis,  "  the  prin- 
cipal question  is  not  to  know  which  of  our 
four  lackeys  is  the  most  discreet,  the 
strongest,  the  cleverest,  or  the  most 
brave;  the  matter  is  to  know  which  loves 
money  the  best." 

"  What  Aramis  says  is  very  sensible," 
replied  Athos  ;  "  we  must  speculate  upon 
the  faults  of  people,  and  not  upon  their 
virtues.  Monsieur  I'Abbe,  you  are  a  great 
moralist  !  " 

"Doubtless,"  said  Aramis;  "for  we 
not  only  require  to  be  well  served,  in  order 
to  succeed,  but,  moreover,  not  to  fail  ;  for, 
in  case  of  failure,  heads  are  in  question, 
not  for  our  lackeys — " 


"Speak  lower,  Aramis,"  said  Athos. 

"That's  correct;  not  for  the  lackcN's," 
resumed  Aramis,  "but  for  the  masters! 
Are  our  lackej^s  sufficiently  devoted  to  us 
to  risk  their  lives  for  us  ?     No." 

"  Ma  foi  !  "  said  D'Artagnan,  "  I  would 
almost  answer  for  Planchet." 

"  Well,  mj-dear  friend,  add  to  his  natu- 
ral devotedness  a  good  sum  of  monej-,  and 
then,  instead  of  answering  for  him  once, 
answer  for  him  twice." 

"  Wh3^,  good  God  !  you  will  be  deceived 
just  the  same,"  said  Athos,  who  was  an 
optimist  when  things  were  concerned,  and 
a  pessimist  when  men  were  in  question. 
"They  will  promise  everything  for  the 
sake  of  the  money,  and  on  the  road  fear 
will  prevent  them  from  acting.  Once 
taken,  they  will  be  pressed ;  when  pressed, 
they  will  confess  everything.  What  the 
devil,  Ave  are  not  children  !  To  go  to  En- 
gland "  (Athos  lowered  his  voice),  "all 
France  (covered  with  the  spies  and  creat- 
ures of  the  cardinal)  must  be  crossed ;  a 
pass  for  embarkation  must  be  obtained  ; 
and  the  party  must  be  acquainted  with 
English,  to  inquire  the  way  to  London. 
Really.  I  think  the  thing  is  very  diffi- 
cult!  " 

"Not  at  all,"  cried  D'Artagnan,  who 
was  anxious  the  matter  should  be  accom- 
plished ;  "on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is 
very  easy.  It  would  be,  no  doubt.  Par- 
blieu  !  if  we  write  to  Lord  de  Winter 
about  affairs  of  vast  importance,  of  the 
horrors  of  the  cardinal — " 

"  Speak  lower  !  "  said  Athos. 

"'  Of  the  intrigues  and  secrets  of  state," 
continued  D'Artagnan,  complying  with 
the  recommendation  ;  "  there  can  be  no 
doubt  we  shall  be  all  broken  on  the  wheel ; 
but,  for  God's  sake,  do  not  forget,  as  you 
yourself  said,  Athos,  that  we  onl^y  write 
to  him  concerning  a  family  affair;  that 
we  only  write  to  him  to  entreat  that  as 
soon  as  milady  arrives  in  London,  he  will 
put  it  out  of  her  power  to  injure  us.  I  will 
write  to  him  then  nearly  in  these  terms." 

"Let  us  see,"  said  Athos.  n^^uming  a 
critical  look. 

"]\ronsieur,  ;uid  dear  friemi — " 

"  Ah  !  yes  !  *  dear  friend  '  to  an  English- 
man." interrupted  Athos  ;  "capitally  com- 
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menced  !  Bravo,  D'Artag-nan  !  Only  with 
that  word  you  would  be  quartered,  instead 
of  being-  broken  on  the  wiieel." 

"  Well !  perhaps.  I  will  say,  then,  mon- 
sieur, quite  short." 

"You  may  even  say,  milord,"  replied 
Athos,  who  stickled  for  propriety. 

"  Milord,  do  you  remember  the  little 
goat  pasture  of  the  Luxembourg-  ?  " 

"  Good,  the  Luxembourg- !  It  mig-ht  be 
belie  v^ed  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  queen- 
mother  !     That's  ingenious,"  said  Athos. 

''Well,  then  I  we  will  put  simply,  '  Mi- 
lord, do  you  remember  a  certain  little  in- 
closure  where  your  life  was  spared  ?  '  " 

"  My  dear  D'Artag-nan,  you  will  never 
make  anything-  but  a  very  bad  secretary. 
'Where  your  life  w^as  spared  !  '  For 
shame  !  that's  unworth3\  A  man  of  spirit 
is  not  to  be  reminded  of  such  services. 
A  benefit  reproached  is  an  offense  com- 
mitted." 

"The  devil,"  said  D'Artag-nan,  "you 
are  insupportable  !  If  the  letter  must  be 
written  under  your  censure,  I  renounce 
the  task." 

"  And  you  will  do  right.  Handle  the 
musket  and  the  sword,  my  dear  fellow  ; 
you  will  come  off  splendidly  at  those 
two  exercises  ;  but  pass  the  pen  over  to 
M.  I'Abbe,  that's  his  province." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Porthos,  "  pass  the  pen 
over  to  Aramis,  who  writes  theses  in 
Latin." 

"Well,  so  be  it,"  said  D'Artag-nan, 
"draw  up  this  note  for  us,  Aramis;  but, 
by  our  holy  father  the  pope  !  be  concise, 
for  I  shall  prune  vou  in  my  turn,  I  warn 
you." 

"  I  ask  no  better,"  said  Aramis,  with 
that  ingenuous  air  of  confidence  which 
every  poet  has  in  himself;  "but  let  me 
be  properly  acquainted  with  the  subject ; 
1  liave  heard  by  this  means  and  that,  that 
this  sistei--ln-law  was  a  vile  woman  ;  I 
have  obtained  a  pi-oof  of  it  b}^  listening-  to 
lier  conv(,'rsation  witli  the  cardinal." 

"  Lf)woi- !  sacre  bleu  I  "  said  Athos. 

"  But,"  said  Aramis,  "the  details  es- 
cape me." 

"And  me  also,"  said  Porthos. 

D'Artagnan  and  Athos  looked  at  each 
other  for  some  time  in  silence.    At  length, 


Athos,  after  apparently-  serious  reflection, 
and  becoming-  more  pale  than  usual,  made 
a  sig-n  of  assent  to  D'Artag-nan,  who  by 
it  understood  he  was  at  liberty  to  speak. 

"  Well,  this  is  what  you  have  to  saj^" 
said  D'Artag-nan  :  "  'Milord,  your  sister- 
in-law  is  an  infamous  w'oman,  who  has 
wished  to  have  you  killed,  that  she  mig-ht 
inherit  your  wealth.  But  she  could  not 
marry  your  brother,  being-  alread}'^  mar- 
ried in  France,  and  having  been — '  " 
D'Artag-nan  stopped,  as  if  seeking-  for  the 
word,  and  looking  at  Athos. 

"Repudiated  by  her  husband." 

"  Because  she  had  been  branded,"  con- 
tinued D'Artag-nan. 

"  Bah  I  "  cried  Porthos,  "  impossible  ! 
"  What  do  3'ou  sa3%  she  wanted  to  have 
her  brother-in-law  killed  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  she  was  previouslj^  married  ?  " 
asked  Aramis. 

"Yes." 

"And  her  husband  found  out  that  she 
had  a  fleur-de-lis  on  her  shoulder  ?  "  cried 
Porthos. 

"Yes." 

These  three  yeses  had  been  pronounced 
bj''  Athos,  each  with  a  deeper  intonation, 

"  And  wiio  has  seen  this  fleur-de-lis?  " 
said  Aramis. 

"D'Artag-nan  and  I,  or  rather,  to  ob- 
serve the  chronolog-ical  order,  I  and 
D'Artag-nan,"  replied  Athos, 

"And  does  the  husband  of  this  frig-ht- 
ful  creature  still  live  ?  "  said  Aramis. 

"He  still  lives." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  he." 

There  was  a  moment  of  cold  silence, 
during-  which  every  one  was  afl'ected,  ac- 
cording- to  his  nature. 

"This  time,"  said  Athos,  first  breaking 
the  silence,  "  D'Artagnan  has  given  us  an 
excellent  programme,  and  the  letter  must 
be  written  at  once." 

"The  devil !  j^ou  ar^  right,  Athos,"  said 
Aramis,  "and  it  is  rather  a  difficult  mat- 
ter. M.  the  Chancellor  himself  would  be 
puzzled  how  to  write  such  a  letter,  and  .yet 
M.  the  Chancellor  draws  up  a  proces- 
verbal  very  agreeably.  Never  mind  !  be 
silent,  I  will  try." 
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Aramis  according-h'  took  the  pen,  re- 
flected for  a  few  moments,  wrote  eig-ht  or 
ten  lines,  in  a  charming,  httle,  female 
hand,  and  then,  with  a  voice  soft  and  slow, 
as  if  each  word  had  been  scrupulously 
weighed,  he  read  the  following- : 

• '  Milord — 

"■'The  person  who  writes  these  few  lines 
had  the  honor  of  crossing-  swords  with  you 
in  the  little  inclosure  of  the  Rue  d'Enfer. 
As  you  have  several  times  since  declared 
yourself  the  friend  of  that  person,  he 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  respond  to  that 
friendship  by  sending-  you  important  ad- 
vice. Twice  you  have  nearly  been  the 
victim  of  a  near  relation  whom  you  be- 
lieve to  be  your  heir,  because  3'ou  are 
ignorant  that  before  she  contracted  a 
marriage  in  England,  she  was  already 
married  in  France.  But  the  third  time, 
which  is  this,  3"0u  may  succumb.  Your 
relation  left  La  Rochelle  for  England  dur- 
ing the  night.  Watch  her  arrival,  for  she 
has  great  and  terrible  projects.  If  you 
require  to  know  positively  what  she  is 
capable  of,  read  her  past  history  upon  her 
left  shoulder." 

"Well,  now  that  will  do  wonderfuUj^ 
well,"  said  Athos ;  ''really,  my  dear  Ara- 
mis, 3"ou  have  the  pen  of  a  secretary  of 
state.  Loi'd  de  Winter  will  now  be  upon 
his  guard,  if  the  letter  should  Veach  him  ; 
and  even  if  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  cardinal,  we  shall  not  be  compromised. 
But  as  the  lacke}^  who  goes  maj^  make  us 
believe  he  has  been  to  London  and  may 
stop  at  Chatelherault,  let  us  give  him  onl}'^ 
half  the  sum  promised  him  with  the  letter, 
with  an  agreement  that  he  shall  have  tlic 
other  half  in  exchange  for  the  reply. 
Have  you  the  diamond?"  continued 
Athos. 

"  I  have  what  is  still  better  :  I  have  the 
value  of  it,"  said  D'Artagnan,  throwing 
tlie  bag  upon  the  table.  At  the  sound  of 
the  gold,  Ai-amis  raised  his  e^yes,  and  Por- 
tlios  started  :  as  to  Atlios,  he  remained 
impassible. 

"How  much  is  tlKU'o  in  that  little  bag?" 

"Seven  thousand  livi-cs,  in  louis  of 
twelve  francs." 

"Seven    thousand   livres !  "  cried    Por- 


thos  ;  "  that  poor  little  diamond  was  worth 
seven  thousand  livres  ?  " 

"It  appears  so,"  said  Athos,  "since 
here  fhey  are ;  I  don't  suppose  that  our 
friend  D'Artagnan  has  added  any  of  his 
own  to  the  amount." 

"  But,  gentlemen,  in  all  this,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan, "we  do  not  think  of  the  queen. 
Let  us  take  some  heed  of  the  welfare  of 
her  dear  Buckingham.  That  is  the  least 
we  owe  her." 

"That's  true,"  said  Athos,  "but  that 
falls  to  Aramis." 

"Well,"  replied  the  latter,  blushing, 
"  what  must  I  say  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  that's  simple  enough,"  replied 
Athos;  "write  a  second  letter  for  that 
clever  personag'e  that  lives  at  Tours." 

Aramis  resumed  his  pen,  reflected  a 
little,  and  wrote  the  following  lines,  which 
he  immediately  submitted  to  the  approba- 
tion of  his  friends  : 

"My  dear  cousin." 

"Ah  I  ah!"  said  Athos,  "this  clever 
person  is  your  relation  then  ?  " 

"  Cousin-germ  an." 

"  Go  on,  to  your  cousin,  then  !  " 

Aramis  continued  : 

"  My  Dear  Cousin — His  eminence  the 
cardinal,  whom  God  preserve  for  the  hap- 
piness of  France  and  the  confusion  of  the 
enemies  of  the  kingdom,  is  on  the  point  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  heretic  rebellion  of 
La  Rochelle ;  it  is  probable  that  the  succor 
of  the  English  fleet  will  never  even  arrive 
in  sight  of  the  place  ;  I  will  even  venture 
to  say  that  I  am  certain  M.  de  Bucking- 
ham will  be  prevented  from  setting  out  by 
some  great  event.  His  eminence  is  the 
most  illustrious  politician  of  times  past, 
of  times  present,  and  probably  of  times  to 
come.  He  would  extinguish  the  sun,  if 
the  sun  incommoded  liini.  Give  these 
liappy  tidings  to  your  sister,  my  dear 
cousin.  I  have  dreamed  that  that  curstnl 
Englishman  was  dead.  I  cannot  recollect 
wliether  it  was  by  steel  or  by  poison  ; 
only  of  this  I  am  sure,  I  liave  dreamed  he 
was  dead,  and  you  know  my  di-eams  never 
deceive  me.  Be  assured,  then,  of  seeing 
me  soon  return." 

'•  Capital,"  cried  Athos:   '"you  are  the 
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king-  of  poets,  1113'  dear  Aramis  ;  you  speak 
like  the  Apocalypse,  and  you  are  as  true 
as  the  Gospel.  There  is  nothing-  now  to 
do  but  to  put  the  address  to  this  letter." 

"  That's  soon  done,"  said  Aramis. 

He  folded  the  letter  fancifully,  and  took 
up  his  pen  and  wrote  : 

*'To  Mademoiselle  Michon,  seamstress. 
Tours." 

The  three  friends  looked  at  each  other 
and  laug-hed  :  the}'  were  caug-ht. 

''Now,"  said  Aramis,  *' 3^ou  will  please 
to  understand,  g-entlemen,  that  Bazin 
alone  can  carry  this  letter  to  Tours  ;  my 
cousin  knows  nobody  but  Bazin,  and  places 
confidence  in  nobody  but  him  :  an}'  other 
person  would  fail.  Besides,  Bazin  is  am- 
bitious and  learned  ;  Bazin  has  read  his- 
tory-, g-entlemen,  he  knows  that  Sixtus 
Quintus  became  pope  after  having  kept 
pigs ;  well !  as  he  means  to  enter  the 
church  at  the  same  time  as  m^'self,  he 
does  not  despair  of  becoming  pope  in  his 
turn,  or  at  least  a  cardinal ;  you  can 
understand  that  a  man  who  has  such 
views  will  never  allow  himself  to  be  taken, 
or  if  taken,  will  undergo  martj^rdom  rather 
than  speak." 

"  Very  well,"  said  D'Artagnan,  ''  I  con- 
sent to  Bazin,  with  all  my  heart,  but  grant 
me  Planchet ;  milady  had  him  one  da^- 
turned  out  of  doors,  with  sundry  blows  of 
a  good  stick,  to  accelerate  his  motions  : 
row  Planchet  has  an  excellent  memory, 
and  I  will  be  bound  that  sooner  than  re- 
linquish an}'  possible  means  of  vengeance, 
he  will  allow  himself  to  be  beaten  to  death. 
If  3'our  affairs  of  Tours  are  your  affairs, 
Aramis,  ihosc  of  London  are  mine.  I  re- 
quest, then,  that  Planchet  may  be  chosen, 
more  particularly'  as  he  has  already  been 
to  London  with  me,  and  knows  how  to 
speak  v(;ry  correctly  :  London,  sir,  if  you 
please,  and  my  imister,  Lord  D^Artag- 
nan  ;  witli  that,  you  may  be  satisfied,  he 
can  make  his  way,  both  going  and  re- 
tui-ning." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Athos,  "  Planchet 
must  receive  seven  hundred  livres  for  go- 
ing, and  S(!ven  hundred  livres  for  coming- 
back;  and  Bazin,  three  Imndred  livres  for 
going,  and  three  huii(li-(!d  livres  for  re- 
turning :  tliat,  will  i-ediice  the  sum  to  (i\'e 


thousand  livres ;  we  will  each  take  a 
thousand  livres  to  be  employed  as  seems 
good  to  each,  and  we  will  leave  a  fund  of 
a  thousand  livres,  under  the  guardianshij) 
of  Monsieur  I'Abbe  here,  for  extraordinar}- 
occasions  or  common  wants.  Will  that 
do?" 

"  M}' dear  Athos, "  said  Aramis,  "  3'ou 
speak  like  Nestor,  who  was,  as  oxevy  one 
knows,  the  wisest  among  the  Greeks." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Athos,  "it  is 
agreed  ;  Planchet  and  Bazin  shall  go  : 
everj^thing  considered,  I  am  not  sorr}'  to 
retain  Grimaud  ;  he  is  accustomed  to  my 
wa^'S,  and  I  am  particular;  3'esterday's 
affair  must  have  shaken  him  a  little,  his 
vo^^age  would  overset  him  quite." 

Planchet  was  sent  for,  and  instructions 
were  given  him;  the  matter  had  been 
named  to  him  b}''  D'Artagnan,  who  had, 
in  the  first  place,  pointed  out  the  money 
to  him,  then  the  glory,  and  then  the 
danger. 

"  I  will  carry  the  letter  in  the  lining  of 
ray  coat,"  said  Planchet;  "and  if  I  am 
taken  I  will  swallow  it." 

"  Well,  but  then  j'ou  will  not  be  able  to 
fulfill  your  commission,"  said  D'Artag- 
nan. 

"You  will  give  me  a  copy  of  it  this 
evening,  which  I  shall  know  b}'  heart 
before  the  morning-." 

D'Artagnan  looked  at  his  friends,  as  if 
to  say — "  Well,  what  did  I  promise  3'ou  ?" 

"Now,"  continued  he,  addressing  Plan- 
chet, "3'ou  have  eight  days  to  get  an 
interview  with  Lord  de  Winter,  you  have 
eight  daj's  to  return  in,  in  all  sixteen 
days ;  if,  on  the  sixteenth  day  after  your 
departure,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening-, 
you  are  not  here,  no  mone}',  even  if  it  be 
but  five  minutes  past  eight — " 

"Then,  monsieur,"  said  Planchet,  "you 
must  bu}^  me  a  watch." 

"  Take  this,"  said  Athos,  with  his  usual 
careless  generosity,  giving-  him  his  own, 
"  and  be  a  good  lad.  Remember,  if  3'ou 
talk,  if  .you  babble,  if  3'ou  get  drunk,  you 
risk  ,your  master's  head,  who  has  so  much 
confidence  in  your  fidelity,  and  who  an- 
sw(!rs  for  3'ou.  But  remember,  also,  that 
if,  by  3'our  fault,  an.y  evil  happens  to  M. 
d'Artagnan,    I    will    find   3'ou,    whcrevei- 
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3'ou  may  be,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of 
ripping-  up  your  belly." 

••  Oh,  monsieur  !  "  said  Planchet,  hu- 
miliated by  tlie  suspicion,  and,  moreover, 
terrified  at  the  calm  air  of  the  musketeer, 

"  And  I,"  said  Porthos,  rolling- his  large 
ej^es,  *' remember,  I  will  skin  you  alive." 

"  Ah  !  monsieur  I  " 

''And  I,"  said  Aramis,  with  his  soft 
melodious  voice,  "  remember  that  I  will 
roast  you  at  a  slow  fire  like  a  savag'e." 

"■  Ah  !  monsieur  !  " 

And  Planchet  began  to  weep  :  we  will 
nob  venture  to  say  whether  it  was  from 
terror,  created  by  the  threats,  or  from 
tenderness,  at  seeing-  four  friends  so  close- 
ly united. 

D'Artagnan  took  his  hand. 

"See,  Planchet,"  said  he,  '"'these  gen- 
tlemen only  say  this  out  of  affection  for 
me  ;  at  bottom,  they  all  respect  you." 

"Ah!  monsieur,"  said  Planchet;  "I 
will  succeed,  or  I  will  consent  to  be  cut  in 
quarters  ;  and  if  they  do  cut  me  in  quar- 
ters, be  assured  that  not  a  morsel  of  me 
will  speak." 

It  was  determined  that  Planchet  should 
set  out  the  next  day,  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  in  order,  as  he  had  said, 
that  he  might,  during-  the  night,  learn 
tlie  letter  by  heart.  He  gained  Just 
twelve  hours  by  this  engag-ement  ;  he  was 
to  be  back  on  the  sixteenth  day,  by  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

In  the  morning,  as  he  was  mounting  on 
horseback,  D'Artagnan,  who  felt  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  a  partiality-  for  the 
duko,  took  Planchet  aside. 

"Listen,"  said  he  to  him  ;  "  when  you 
have  given  the  letter  to  Lord  de  Winter, 
and  he  has  read  it,  you  will  further  say  to 
him,  'Watch  over  his  g-race  Lord  Buck- 
ingham, for  they  wish  to  assassinate  him.' 
But  this,  Planchet,  is  so  serious  and  im- 
portant, that  I  have  not  informed  my 
friends  that  I  would  intrust  this  secret  to 
you;  and,  for  a  captain's  commission  I 
would  not  write  it." 

"  Be  satisfied,  moiisicur,"  said  Planchet, 
"  you  .shall  see  whether  conrulence  can  he 
placed  in  me  oi-  not ." 

And,  mounted  on  an  excellent  horse, 
which  he  was  to  leave  at  the  end  of  twen- 


ty leagues,  to  take  the  post,  Planchet  set 
off  at  a  gallop,  his  spirits  a  little  depressed 
by  the  triple  promise  made  him  by  the 
musketeers  ;  but  otherwise  as  light-heart- 
ed as  possible, 

Bazin  set  out  the  next  day  for  Tours, 
and  was  allowed  eight  days  to  perform 
his  commission  in. 

The  four  friends,  during-  the  period  of 
these  two  absences,  had,  as  ma^^  well  be 
supposed,  the  eye  on  the  watch,  the  nose 
to  the  wind,  and  the  ear  on  the  listen. 
Their  days  were  passed  in  endeavoring  to 
catch  all  that  was  said,  in  observing-  the 
proceedings  of  the  cardinal,  and  in  looking- 
out  for  all  the  couriers  that  arrived. 
More  than  once  an  involuntary  trembling 
seized  them  when  called  upon  for  an}-  un- 
expected service.  They  had,  besides,  to 
look  constantly  to  their  own  proper  safety; 
milady  was  a  phantom  which,  when  it  had 
once  appeared  to  people,  did  not  allow 
them  to  sleep  yevj  quietly. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day, 
Bazin,  fresh  as  ever,  and  smiling  accord- 
ing to  custom,  entered  the  cabaret  of  Par- 
paillot  as  the  four  friends  were  sitting 
down  to  breakfast,  saying,  as  had  been 
agreed  upon. 

"Monsieur  Aramis,  here  is  the  answer 
from  your  cousin." 

The  four  friends  exchanged  a  joyful 
g-lance,  half  of  the  work  was  done ;  it  is 
true,  however,  that  it  was  the  shoi'test 
and  the  most  easy  part. 

Aramis,  blushing  in  spite  of  himself,  took 
the  letter,  which  was  in  a  large,  coarse 
hand,  and  not  particular  for  its  orthog- 
raphy. 

"Good  God!"  cried  he,  laughing.  "  I 
quite  despair  of  my  poor  Miclion  ;  she  will 
never  write  like  M,  de  Voiture," 

"What  do  you  mean  by  poor  Michon  ?" 
.said  the  Swiss,  who  was  chatting  with  tlui 
four  friends  when  the  letter  arrived. 

"Oh,  pardieu  !  less  than  nothing,"  said 
Aramis;  "  a  little  ciiarming  seamstress, 
whom  I  love  dearly,  and  from  whost^  hand 
I  requested  a  few  lines  as  a  sort  of  keep- 
sake." 

'•  The  devil  !  "  said  the  Swiss,  "  if  liie 
lady  is  as  great  as  her  writing  is  large, 
von  aro  a  luckv  fellow,  comrade  !  " 
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Aramis  read  the  letter,  and  passed  it  to 
Athos. 

''See  what  she  writes  to  me,  Athos  " 
said  he.  ' 

Athos  cast  a  g-lance  over  the  epistle, 
and  to  disperse  all  the  suspicions  that 
mig-ht  have  been  created,  read  aloud  : 

"  My  Cousin— My  sister  and  I  are  skill- 
ful in  interpreting-  dreams,  and  even  en- 
tertain g-reat  fear  of  them;  but  of  vours 
It  may  be  said,  I  hope,  every  dream  ^is  an 
lUusion.  Adieu  !  Take  care  of  yourself  : 
and  act  so  that  we  may,  from  time  to 
time,  hear  you  spoken  of. 

''Aglae  Michon." 


''And  what  dream  does  she  mean  ?  " 
asked  the  drag-oon,  who  had  approached 
dunng-  the  reading-. 

"Yes;  what's  the   dream?"  said   the 

OWISS. 

"Well,  pardieu!"  said  Aramis,  "it 
was  only  this— I  had  a  dream,  and  I  re- 
lated it  to  her." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  Swiss;  "  it's  sim- 
ple enough  to  relate  a  dream  when  you 
have  one  ;  but  I  never  dream." 

"You  are  very  fortunate,"  said  Athos 

rismg  ;  "  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  »  "   ' 

"Never  !  "  replied  the  Swiss,  enchanted 

that  a  man  like  Athos  could  envy  him  any- 

thmg.     '•'  Never  !  never  !  " 

D'Artagnan,  seeing-  Athos  rise,  did  so 
likewise,  took  his  arm,  and  went  out. 

Porthos  and  Aramis  remained  behind 
to  encounter  the  quolibets  of  the  drag-oon 
and  the  Swiss. 

As  to  Bazin,  he  went  and  laid  down  on 
a  truss  of  straw;  and    as  he   had  more 
imagination  than  the  Swiss,  he  dreamed  ' 
that  Aramis,  having-  become  pope,  adorned 
his  head  with  a  cardinal's  hat. 

y>u\,  as  we  have  said,  Bazin  had  not 
by    his  fortunate   return,    removed   more 
than    a    part    of    tlie    uneasiness    which 
weighed  upon  tlie  four  friends.     The  days 
of  expectation  are  long-,  and  D'Artag-nan 
'"   p.-n-ticular,  would  have   wag-ered   that 
t.hf  (lays  were  for-ty-four  hours  long.     He 
forgot  the  necessary  slowness  of  the  navi- 
gation,   he  exagg-erated    to    himself  the 
power  of  milady.     Heg^ave  to  this  woman 
who  appeared  to  him  equal  to  a  demon' 


auxiliaries  as  supernatural  as  herself  •  at 
the  least  noise,  he  imag-ined  that  he  was 
about  to  be  arrested,  and  that  Planchet 
was  being-  broug-ht  back  to  be  confronted 
with  himself  and  his  friends.  Still  further  • 
his  confidence  in  the  worthy  Picard,  at  one 
time  so  great,  diminished   day   by   day 
This  anxiety  became  so  great  that 'it  even 
extended  to  Aramis  and   Porthos.     Athos 
alone  remained  impassible,  as  if  nodang-er 
hovered  over  him,  and  as  if  he  respired  his 
usual  atmosphere. 

On  the  sixteenth  day,  in  particular 
these  sig-ns  were  so  visible  in  D'Artao-„an 
and  his  two  friends,  that  they  couk?  not 
remam  quiet  in  one  place,  and  they  wan- 
dered about,  like  g-hosts,  on  the  road  by 
which  Planchet  was  expected. 

"Really,"  said  Athos,"  youarenot  men 
but  children,  to  let  a  woman  terrify  you 
'nl   t"^J^^^^^  does  it  amount  to,  after 
all.^     lo   be   imprisoned.     Well,    but  we' 
should  be  taken  out  of  prison  :  Madame 
Bonacieux  g-ot  out.     To  be  decapitated  v 
Why,  every  day  in  the  trenches,  we  e-o 
cheerfully  to   expose   ourselves  to  worse 
than  that,  for  a   bullet  may  break  a  leg-, 
and  I  am  convinced  a  surgeon  would  g-ive 
us  more  pain  in  cutting-  off  a  thigh,  than 
an  executioner  would  in  cutting  off  a  head 
Wait  quietly,  then;  in  two  hours,  in  four* 
in  SIX  hours  at  latest,  Planchet   will  be 
here  :  he  promised  to  be  here,  and  I  have 
very  g-reat  faith  in  Planchet's  promises. 
1  tiiink  him  a  very  g-ood  lad." 

"  But  if  he  does  not  come  ?  "  said  D'Ar- 
tag-nan. 

"  Well,  if  he  does  not    come,  it  will  be 
because  he  has  been  delayed,  that's  all 
He   may  have   fallen  from  his  horse    he 
may  have  slipped  down  on  the  deck'  he 
may  have  traveled  so  fast  ag-ainst  the  wind 
as  to  have  produced  a  violent  cold      Eh  ' 
gentlemen,  let  us  reckon  upon  accidents  i 
l-ife  IS  a  chaplet  of  little  miseries,  which 
the  philosopher  unstrin.gs   with  a  smile 
Be  Pl^ilosophers,  as  I  am,  gentlemen;  sit 
down  to  the  table  and  let  us  drink  ;  noth- 
makes  the  future  look  so  br-ight  as 


mt 

surveying 
bertin." 
"That's  all 


it   through   a  g-jass  of'cham- 


veiy  well,"  replied  D'Ar- 

Avhen 


tag-nan,  "  but  I  am  tired  of  fearino^ 
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I  open  a  fresh  bottle,  that  tUe  ^-ine  .nay 

come  from  her  ^-<^y^^^j;^^:^  Mhos  ; 

^'  You  are  very  diffident,     saiu  x^ 
"-chabeautif.^.-c.Ban;."        ^^^^^^^^ 

"  A  woman   oi  marK  . 

with  his  loud  laugh. 

Athos  started,  passed  his  hanaovei 

brtfto  remove  the  drops  of  per^P""-*-" 
tharburst  forth,  and  rose  '"  f  *;™ J^'^'' 
a  nervous  movement  he  could  "»* '  <=P^'="^: 
The  day,  however,  passed  away  and  the 
evintag  came  on  slowly,  but  it  d>d  come  , 
the  buvettes  were  filled  w,th  dnnhe.s 
tthos  who  had  pocketed  his  share  of  the 
f  T^Z  seldoni  quitted  the  ParpaiUot. 
aXd  fou  d  in  M.de  Busigny,  who,  by- 
Se  hy  1  ad  siven  them  a  magnificent  dm- 
ner    a  partner  worthy  of  h.s  company. 
They  were  playing  together,   as    usual 
Ihen  leven  o'clock  struck  ;  the  patrols 
Tvere  heard  passing  to  double  the  posts  : 
It  halt  past  seven  the  retreat  was  sounded. 

Jlwe  are  lost!"   said  D'Artagnan  in 

Athos'  ear.  .  ,,       a 

"You  mean  to  say  we  have  lost,     said 

Athos  quietly,  drawing  tour  pistoles  from 

^f  poclet,  Ind   throwing   them   on     be 

table       "Come,    gentlemen,     ^■^f /":' 

•Hlley  are  beating  the  tattoo-to  bed,  to 

^I'nd  Athos  went  out  of  the  ParpaiUot 
foltowed  by  D'Artagnan.  Aramis  came 
b:;::d  giving  his  arm  i^o  Portho.  Ara- 
mis mumbled  verses  to  h""*^"',^™  ^^J,. 
rtios  from  time  to  time,  pulled  a  han 
or  two  from  his  mustache  in  sign  of  de- 

'^But  all  at  once,  a  shadow  appeared  in 
Jttness,  the  outline  of  whMi -.fa- 
miliar to  D'Artagnan,  and  a  well  known 
'"is'ieur,  I  have  brought  your  cloak-. 

it  iK  chilly  this  evening. 

.<  Phinchet !  "  cried  D'Artagnan,  beside 

himself  with  joy.  -p 

"  Planchct!"  repeated  Aranus  and  Po,  ■ 

"""well   yes,  Planchet,  to  be  sure  "said 
AuZ  '  what  is  there  so  astomshing    . 
^,     ,     He  promised  to  be  hack  by  e.gh< 
o-etk,  an',  eight  is  iust  -w  ^W,Un;S;. 
Kravoi  Planchet,  you  are  a  l.ul  ot  }oui 
word    and  if  ever  you  leave  your  mas- 


ter, I  will  promise  you  a  place  in  my 
""oh."no,  never,"  said  Planchet,  "I 
.ill  never  leave  M.d'Artagnan. 

At  the  same  time  D  Arta^nan  i 
Planchet  slipped  a  note  into  his  hand 

D^Artagnan  felt  a  strong  mclmation  to 

emhrace  Planchet  as  ^^  ^liZZ^l^^ 
him  on  his  departure  ;  but  he  feared  les^ 
hS  niark  of  affection  hestowed  upon  1- 
lackey  in  the  open  street  might  appear 
extraordinary  to  passengers,  and  he  le- 
strained  himself     ^^  ^^^^ 

' '  I  have  a  note,     saia  ue  i^u 

his  friends.  <Opt  us  o-o 

-  That's  well,"^said  Athos,     let  us  «o 

home  and  read  it."  ^  ^f -n'  Artas-- 

Thenoteburnedinthehandof  D  Aitag 

nan  •  he  wished  to  mcrease  their  speeci 

hut  Athos  took  his   arm   and   passed   it 
but  Atnob  ^^^  ^^g 

under  his  «--' ^^"^^.^''^Lby  tbat  of  his 
forced  to  regulate  his  pace  uj 

^'It *leno-th  they  reached  the  tent,  lit  a 
lamp  and  while  Planchet  stood  at  the 
Snce,  that  the  four  "  -f ^  ^^ 
be  surprised,  D'Artagnan,  with  a  t.em 
bling  hand,  broke  the  seal  and  opened  the 
so  anxiously  expected  letter. 

Tt  contained  half  a  hne  in  a  hand  per 
fec^Bntish,  and  of  a  conciseness  as  per- 

fectly  Spartan. 

''Thank  you,  he  easy.' 


-  Which  means  what  ?  "  ^.w  „^„  o-. 

^^  Thank  you,  be  easy,"  said  DAita, 

"-'"--'^rrrrtrii:t" 
:?:f:T:nd  did  v:r  leave  hold  of  it  tiu 

it  was  reduced  to  aslios. 
Then   calling  Plaiichot— 
•Now    mv  lad."  said  he,  "you  max 
chum  ylur  seven  bu„dredUvres,buyc« 
did  not  run  much  risk  uith  such  a  note  as 

'"i'a'am  not  to  blame  for  l.avin,  ..■u.cl 
every  means  to  compress  It.     s.ud  1  l.ul 

*'.'.'w,.uv  cried  IVArtagna,,.  -.eU  us 

'^"Jt:d,'mons •."»''-M""«/t;L- 

"You  are  right.  Planchet.    saul  Athos, 
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"besides,  the  tattoo  has  been  sounded, 
and  we  should  be  observed  if  we  kept  a 
lig-ht  burning-  longer  than  the  others." 

"  So  be  it/'  said  D'Artagnan.  "  Go  to 
bed,  Planchet,  and  sleep  soundly." 

"  Ma  foi,  monsieur  !  that  will  be  the  first 
time  I  have  done  so  these  sixteen  days.'" 

''Or  I  either  I  "  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Or  I  either  I  "  said  Porthos. 

"  Or  I  either  !  "'  said  Aramis. 

'•'  Well  I  if  I  must  tell  you  the  truth  !— 
or  I  either  I  "  said  Athos. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

FATALITY. 

In  the  meantime,  milady,  drunk  with 
passion,  roaring  on  the  deck  like  a  lioness 
that  has  been  embarked,  had  been  tempted 
to  throw  herself  into  the  sea  that  she 
might  regain  the  coast,  for  she  could  not 
get  rkl  of  the  idea  that  she  had  been  in- 
sulted by  D'Artagnan,  and  threatened  by 
Athos,  and  had  left  France  without  being- 
revenged  of  both.  This  idea  soon  became 
so  insupportable  to  her,  that  at  the  risk 
of  whatever  terrible  consequences  might 
result  to  herself  from  it,  she  implored  the 
captain  to  put  her  on  shore  ;  but  the  cap- 
laiu,  eagei-  to  escape  from  his  false  posi- 
tion, placed  between  French  and  English 
cruisers,  like  the  bat  between  the  mice 
and  the  birds,  was  in  great  haste  to  gain 
the  coast  of  England,  and  positively  re- 
fused to  obey  what  he  took  for  a  woman's 
caprice,  promising  his  passenger,  who  had 
been  particularl}'  recommended  to  him  hy 
the  cardinal,  to  land  her,  if  the  sea  and 
the  Frejich  permitted  him,  at  one  of  the 
ports  of  Brittany,  either  at  Lorient  or 
Brest ;  but  the  wind  was  contrary,  the 
sea  bad,  they  laveered,  and  kept  olT  shore. 
Niiie  (liiys  after-  leaving  the  Charentc, 
pale  will)  fatigue  and  vexation,  milad}' 
saw  only  the  blue  coasts  of  Finisterre 
appcriT-. 

She  calciilat rd  that  to  cross  tiiis  corner 
of  France,  and  retui'n  to  the  cardinal,  it 
would  take  her  at  least,  thre<!  days;  and 
another  day  for  landing,  and  it  would 
make  four;  add  these  to  the  nine  others, 
tliat  would  be  thirteen  days  lost — thirteen 
(lays — (luring  which  so  many  important, 
ev(;nts    migtit    pass    In    fjondon.     She    ic- 


flected,  likewise,  that  the  cardinal  would 
be  furious  at  her  return,  and,  consequently, 
would  be  more  disposed  to  listen  to  tlie 
complaints  made  against  her  than  to  the 
accusations  she  brought  against  others. 

She  allowed  the  vessel  to  pass  Lorient 
and  Brest  without  repeating  her  request 
to  the  captain,  who,  on  his  part,  took  care 
not  to  remind  her  of  it.  Milady,  there- 
fore, continued  her  voyag-e,  and  on  the 
very  da3'  that  Planchet  embarked  at 
Portsmouth  for  France,  the  messenger  of 
his  eminence  entered  the  port  in  triumph. 

All  the  city  was  agitated  by  an  extra- 
ordinary movement — four  large  vessels, 
recentl}'  built,  had  just  been  launched. 
Standing  on  the  jetty,  his  clothes  richly 
laced  with  gold,  glittering,  as  was  cus- 
tomary with  him,  with  diamonds  and 
precious  stones,  his  hat  ornamented  with 
a  white  feather  which  drooped  upon  his 
shoulder,  Buckingham  was  seen  sur- 
rounded bj'^  a  stall"  almost  as  brilliant  as 
himself. 

It  was  one  of  those  rare  and  beautiful 
days  in  which  Eng-land  remembers  that 
there  is  a  sun.  The  star  of  day,  pale,  but 
nevertheless  still  splendid,  was  declining 
toward  the  horizon,  empurpling-  at  once 
the  heavens  and  the  sea  with  bands  of 
fire,  and  casting  upon  the  towers  and  the 
old  houses  of  the  city  a  last  ray  of  g-old, 
which  made  the  windows  sparkle  like  the 
reflection  of  a  conflagration.  Milady,  on 
respiring  that  sea-breeze,  so  much  more 
lovely  and  balsamic  as  the  land  is  ap- 
proached, while  contemplating^  all  the 
power  of  those  preparations  she  was  com- 
missioned to  destroy,  all  the  power  of  that 
army  which  she  was  to  combat  alone — she, 
a  woman — with  a  few  bags  of  gold,  com- 
pared herself  mentall3'^  to  Judith,  the 
terrible  Jewess,  w- hen  she  penetrated  into 
the  camp  of  the  Assj'rians,  and  beheld  the 
enormous  mass  of  chariots,  horses,  men, 
and  arms,  which  a  g-esture  of  her  hand 
was  to  dissipate  like  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

The^'^  entered  the  road,  but  as  they 
drew  near,  in  order  to  cast  anchor,  a  little 
cutter,  formidably  armed,  approached  the 
merchant  vessel,  in  appearance  a  g'uard- 
coast,  and  dropping  its  boat  into  the  sea, 
tlie  la1,t»!r  directed  itseourse  to  the  ladder. 
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re:e'„ceinsp,red.ythcumo™.         ^^^ 
The  officer  conversed  a  t«^    ' 

°'""r"rro1tl«me,;ha„t-capta... 
upon  the  oraei  u  ^eggel,  both  pas- 

,,e  «1-1«  -'=:,tf  we-cLued    upon 

senders    and   sauorb, 

'^^^^''  .li.   ^necies   of    summons    was 

made,  the  ofhcer  mq  ^^  .^^ 

„,  the  ''••*=;^/ri  r  >-s?;esUo;,s  the 
'""'^'"""'  !^ted\vitt  outdfflculty  and  with- 
'■"''f"  ;it  m^  Then  the  officer  began  to 
out  hesitation,  m  persons,  on3  after 
p,,,  hi  review  "  j;^^,,  {,e  came  to 
^rrirvted  he"%ery  closely,  but 
milady,  ^«;!;12  a  shigle  word  to  lie.-, 
without  addressing  a       fe  ^„^,„ 

,«\r:oasTo"iin;  aulas  if  froni 
said  a  H.W  y„(jer  ,„s 

,hat  moment  the  ves    ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^_^,^ 

command,  he  orde^  ^^^      Then 

tV,e  crew   execut  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

*T  b  tie  cutt  r,  ..hich  sailed  side  by 
by  the  little  «"'^^  „,it,j  the  mouths 

side  with  It,  menacin  ^^^^^_^^^  ._^ 

of  its  six  cannon  ,   "^e  ""  ^^^j.  the 

the  wake  of  the  ship,  a  speck  ne 

enoi'nons  ™''^^;        .     ,;„„  of    milady  by 

Durins  the  '■^'""'"''™  imagined^ 

the  officer,   as   may    ^velh.      =^^^^,__ 

milady,  on  her  pait,  "^^  "°„^,^,.,  ....at 
nizuig  m  her  S^-^-^^^J"^^  l^,y.. 
^^^r'^'T^itlh-rU  of  those 
of  flame,  m  /«»■""-  ,„|  to  divine,  she 
W—  .-r    4t,  a    oni   enance  of  such 

•"«'•  "".t  r  T^a    no  discovery  followed 
impassibility,  that  n  ^^^^  1^^^, 

''■''•  "'7tfor:'hc.-.an;:l!;.iod  her  with 
^"-■•*1™ar:\:::S-vi*  clear  b,,,,. 

;;;:r;:,:;d:::pi.v-':i.sm,.u,u  ....■ 

■    ,  J,.ll.ul.  remained  molionless  u    its 

:::t:uiues.i,.cim,s,r,.g;y.na-- 
''^""'^^^;rv  B  s  "ic  lypc.  d,. ...s 

•■h^'    r     ;,,,.- but  olisUnacy  ;  a  'u-o--' 
,„„„,ly  nol    m.  bu  ^.^^    ^_^^^„^ 

litlle   recediiiK,   as         i 


.hn.iasts    and   soldiers,   was  scarcely 
:hrt-orttli,ul.aii;whi.m^.-- 

Srr  off  b— tdeei^  Chestnut 

-:fa?d^:e^onnd«le^ 

:;;aVrh:rr—t,^:,uoou  When  the 
father  t,,reatenst^become-n^:T- 
air  they  breathed  ^^a&  hea^^, 
^Mliadv,  that  woman  so  oourageons  and 

r-dr;;^r  trbrrti^^^^^ 

iTerl^n-s  completed,  he  invited  her 

^^^-"^^^  - 

tated.  .    ,,  „<.vpd  she,  '•' who 

-  Who  are  you,  sir,     asked  slit 
,,,,e  the  kindness  to  occupy  ^.ourself  so 

particularly  on  my  ^.^^'""'^.^^^^^    ^,.  ,^v 
"You  mav  perceive,  inadame,  un       . 
„„ifI-m,«iatIamanofflcerin*eEn- 
uniioiu  ,  , -^  t^^e  voung  man. 

^'1<'C     it  ie'tom  for  the  officers  ill 
theEi^^^-vytoplacetliemselvesat 

i..,.  of  their  female  compatuots. 
the  service  ot  tneu  ^       ^g^-itain. 

^":;\^::"\iiurd':'it  is  the  custom,  not 
Z::::t:Z  Hcnect    ,nforma.io„    he 

"--T;;:rat::s:^:^-:-sa.d 

.,,J     than  accent  as  pure  as  ovr-^ 

ii.-'n,otw p<"-*t-:' ",,:;,  .tfuds 

,,.,.:  ■■my  name  is  l..ul> 


""^tIus    measure    is   ^ccal.    mad^ine 
.„„,  von  w,Uon,leavor,nvam,o  evaded. 

'     .1  Kill  lollowyou.  then.  su^. 
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And  accepting  the  hand  of  the  ofiacer, 
she  commenced  the  descent  of  the  ladder, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  boat  waited.  Tlie 
officer  followed  her.  A  larg-e  cloak  was 
spread  at  the  stern  ;  the  officer  requested 
her  to  sit  down  upon  this  cloak,  and 
placed  himself  beside  her. 

"'  Row  on  !  "  said  he,  to  the  sailors. 

The  eight  oars  fell  at  once  into  the  sea, 
making  but  one  single  sound,  giving  one 
single  stroke,  and  the  boat  seemed  to  ^y 
over  the  surface  of  the  waters. 

At  the  expiration  of  five  minutes  they 
gained  the  land. 

The  officer  sprang  out  of  the  boat,  and 
offered  his  hand  to  milady.  A  carriage 
was  in  waiting. 

"  Is  this  carriage  for  us?"  asked  milady. 

*' Yes,  madame,"  replied  the  officer. 

"  The  hotel,  then,  is  at  some  distance  ?  " 

"At  the  other  end  of  the  town." 

''Very  well,"  said  milady;  and  she  got 
resolutely  into  the  carriage. 

The  officer  saw  that  the  baggage  was 
fastened  carefully  behind  the  carriage ; 
and  this  operation  being  performed,  he 
took  his  place  beside  milady,  and  shut  the 
door. 

Immediately,  without  an^'  order  being- 
given,  or  his  place  of  destination  indicated, 
the  coachman  set  off  at  a  rapid  pace,  and 
plunged  into  the  streets  of  the  town. 

So  strange  a  reception  naturally  gave 
milady  ample  matter  for  reflection ;  so, 
seeing  that  the  young  officer  did  not  seem 
at  all  disposed  for  conversation,  she  re- 
clined in  her  corner  of  the  carriage  ;  and, 
one  after  the  other,  passed  in  review  all 
the  suppositions  which  presented  them- 
selves to  her  mind. 

At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
however  rprised  at  the  length  of  the 
journey,  she  leaned  forward  toward  tlie 
window  to  see  whither  she  was  being  con- 
ducted. Houses  were  no  longer  to  be 
s(!en  ;  trees  appeared  in  the  darkness  like 
great  black  phantoms  running  after  one 
another. 

Miladj'  shuddered  with  apprehension. 

"  But  we  are  no  longer  in  tiie  town,  sir," 
said  she. 

Tlie  3'oung  officer  preservml  profound 
silence. 


''I  beg  you  to  understand,  sir,  I  will  go 
no  further,  unless  you  tell  me  whither  j'ou 
are  taking  me." 

Tljis  threat  obtained  no  reply. 

''Oh!  but  this  is  outrageous!"  cried 
milady.     "Help  !  help  !  help  !  " 

No  voice  replied  to  hei's ;  the  carriage 
continued  to  roll  on  with  rapidity  ;  the 
officer  appeared  a  statue. 

Milad3^  looked  at  the  officer  with  one  of 
those  terrible  expressions  peculiar  to  her 
countenance,  and  which  so  rarely  failed  of 
their  effect ;  anger  made  her  eyes  flash  in 
the  darkness. 

The  young  man  remained  impassible. 

Milady-  endeavored  to  open  the  door,  in 
order  to  throw  herself  out. 

"Take  care,  madame,"  said  the  young 
man,  coldly,  "  you  will  kill  yourself  if 
you  attempt  to  jump  out." 

Milady  reseated  herself,  foaming  with 
rage ;  the  officer  leaned  forward,  looked 
at  her  in  his  turn,  and  appeai-ed  surprised 
to  see  that  face,  but  just  before  so  beauti- 
ful, distorted  with  passion  and  become  al- 
most hideous.  The  artful  creature  at  once 
comprehended  that  she  was  injuring  her- 
self b3^  allowing  him  thus  to  read  her  soul ; 
she  collected  her  features,  and  in  a  com- 
plaining voice  said  : 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  sir  !  tell  me  if 
it  is  to  you,  if  it  is  to  your  government, 
if  it  is  to  an  eneni}^  I  am  to  attribute  the 
violence  that  is  done  me  ?  " 

"  No  violence  will  be  offered  to  you, 
madame,  and  what  happens  to  3'ou  is  the 
result  of  a  very  simple  measure  which  we 
are  obliged  to  adopt  with  all  who  land  in 
England." 

"  Then  you  don't  know  me,  sir  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  first  time  I  liave  had  the 
honor  of  seeing  3'ou." 

"  And,  upon  your  honor,  you  have  no 
cause  of  hatred  against  me  ?  " 

"None,  I  swear  to  j'ou." 

There  was  so  much  serenit}',  coolness, 
mildness  even,  in  the  voice  of  the  young- 
man,  that  milady  felt  reassured. 

At  length,  after  a  journey  of  near  an 
hour,  the  carriage  stopped  before  an  iron 
gate,  which  inclosed  an  avenue  leading  to 
a  chateau  severe  in  form,  massive  and 
isolated.     Tluui,  as  the  wheels  rolled  over 
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a  fine  gravel,  milad\-  could  hear  a  vast 
roaring-;  which  she  at  once  recognized  as 
the  noise  of  the  sea,  dashing-  against  some 
steep  coast. 

The  carriage  passed  under  two  arched 
gatew^a,ys,  and  at  length  stopped  in  a 
large,  dark,  square  court ;  almost  im- 
mediatel}',  the  door  of  the  carriage  w^as 
opened,  the  young-  man  sprang  lightlj^ 
out  and  presented  his  hand  to  miladj', 
who  leaned  upon  it,  and  in  her  turn 
alighted  with  tolerable  calmness. 

"  Still,  then,  I  am  a  prisoner,"  said  mi- 
lad3%  looking  around  her,  and  bringing 
back  her  eyes  with  a  most  gracious  smile 
to  the  3^oung  oflQcer  ;  ''  but  I  feel  assured 
it  will  not  be  for  long,"'  ailded  she;  *''  my 
own  conscience  and  3'our  politeness,  sir, 
are  the  guarantees  of  that." 

However  flattering  this  compliment 
was,  the  officer  made  no  reply ;  but  draw- 
ing from  his  belt  a  little  silver  whistle, 
such  as  boatswains  use  in  ships  of  war,  he 
whistled  three  times,  with  three  different 
modulations  :  —  immediately  several  men 
appeared,  who  unharnessed  the  smoking- 
horses,  and  put  the  carriage  into  a  coach- 
house. 

The  officer  then,  with  the  same  calm 
politeness,  invited  the  ladj-  to  enter  the 
house.  She,  with  a  still  smiling-  counte- 
nance, took  his  arm,  and  passed  with  him 
under  a  low  arched  door,  which,  b}'  a 
vaulted  passage,  lighted  onl^'  at  the 
farther  end,  led  to  a  stone  staircase, 
turning  round  an  angle  of  stone  :  they 
then  came  to  a  massive  door,  which,  after 
the  introduction  of  a  ke}^  into  the  lock,  by 
the  young-  officer,  turned  heavily  upon  its 
liinges,  and  disclosed  the  chamber  des- 
tined for  mihidy. 

With  a  single  glance  the  prisoner  took 
in  the  apartmiMit  in  its  minutest  details. 
It  was  a  cliauiber  whose  funiitui-e  was  at 
once  proper  for  a  prisoner  or  a  free  man  : 
and  yet,  bars  at  the  windows  and  outsiiie 
bolts  at  the  door  decided  the  (|uestion  in 
favor  of  the  prison. 

In  an  instant  all  the  strength  of  miml 
of  this  creature,  though  drawn  from  the 
most  vigorous  sources,  abandoned  her ; 
she  sank  int.o  a  hirg**  cliair,  witli  lier  arms 
crossed,  her  liead  hanging  down,  and  ex- 


pecting- every  instant  to  see  a  judge  enter 
to  interrogate  her. 

But  no  one  entered  except  two  marines, 
W'ho  brought  in  her  trunks  and  packages, 
deposited  them  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
and  retired  without  speaking. 

The  officer  presided  over  all  these  de- 
tails with  the  same  calmness  milady  had 
observed  in  him,  never  pronouncing-  a 
word,  and  making-  himself  obeyed  by  a 
gesture  of  his  hand  or  a  sound  of  his 
whistle. 

It  might  have  been  said  that  between 
this  man  and  his  inferiors  spoken  lan- 
guag-e  did  not  exist,  or  had  become  use- 
less. 

At  length  milad}'  could  hold  out  no 
long-er  ;  she  broke  the  silence  : 

"^In  the  name  of  Heaven,  sir!"  cried 
she,  "  what  does  all  this  that  is  passing 
mean  ?  Put  an  end  to  ni}'  doubts;  I  have 
courage  enough  for  any  danger  I  can 
foresee,  for]^  every  misfortune  which  I  can 
comprehend.  Where  am  I,  and  wh^^  am 
I  here  ?  if  I  am  free,  why  these  bars  and 
these  doors  ?  If  I  am  a  prisoner,  what 
crime  have  I  committed  ?  " 

"  You  are  here  in  the  apartment  des- 
tined for  you,  madame.  I  received  orders 
to  go  and  take  charge  of  j'ou  at  sea,  and 
to  conduct  3^ou  to  this  chateau  ;  this  or- 
der, I  believe,  I  have  accomplished,  with 
all  the  exactness  of  a  soldier,  but  also 
with  the  courtesy  of  a  g-entleman.  There 
terminates,  at  least  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  dnty  I  had  to  fulfill  toward  you, 
the  rest  concerns  another  person." 

'•And  who  is  that  other  person  ?  "  asked 
milady,  warmly ;  ''  can  you  not  tell  me 
his  name  ?  " 

At  the  moment  a  gi-eat  jingling-  of 
spurs  was  heard  upon  the  stairs;  some 
voices  passed,  and  faded  away,  and  tlie 
sound  of  one  footstt^p  approaehtnl  1  lie 
door. 

"That  person  is  here,  matlamc.""  said 
the  olllccr,  leaving  the  entrance  open. and 
drawing-  himself  up  in  an  attitude  t)f  re- 
spect. 

At  the  same  tinu'  \\w  door  ojiened  ;  a 
man  ^appeared  in  tiie  opemug.  He  was 
without  a  hat,  woi-e  a  swoi-d,  and  carried 
a  handkercliief  m  his  liand. 
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Milady  thoug-ht  she  recog-nized  this 
shadow  in  the  shade  :  she  supported  her- 
self Avith  one  hand  upon  the  arm  of  the 
chair,  and  advanced  her  head  as  if  to 
meet  a  certaint3^ 

The  stranger  advanced  slowly,  and  as 
he  advanced,  after  entering-  into  the  circle 
of  light  projected  by  the  lamp,  milad.y  in- 
voluntarilv  drew  back. 

Then,  when  she  had  no  longer  any 
doubt : 

"  What !  vay  brother,"  cried  she,  in  a 
state  of  stupor,  '•  is  it  you  ?  "' 

"Yes,  fair  lady!"  replied  Lord  de 
Winter,  making  a  bow,  half  courteous, 
half  ironical — "'•'  it  is  I,  myself." 

"  But  this  chateau,  then  ?  " 

"  Is  mine." 

"  This  chamber  ?  " 

"  Is  yours." 

"  I  am  your  prisoner,  then  ?  " 

"Nearly  so." 

"But  this  is  a  frightful  abuse  of 
power  I • ' 

"No  high-sounding  words  I  let  us  sit 
down  and  chat  quietly,  as  brother  and 
sister  ought  to  do." 

Then,  turning  toward  the  door,  and 
seeing  that  the  young  officer  was  waiting 
for  his  last  orders  : 

"That  is  all  quite  well,"  said  he,  "I 
thank  you  ;  now  leave  us  alone,  Master 
Felton." 


CHAPTER  L. 

CHAT    BETWEEN    A   BROTHER    AND    SISTER. 

Dl'RING  the  time  that  Lord  de  Winter 
took  to  shut  the  door,  close  a  shutter,  and 
draw  a  chair  near  to  his  sister-in-hiw's 
fauteuil,  milady,  anxiousl^^  thoughtful, 
phiiiged  her  glance  into  the  depths  of  pos- 
siljiUty,  and  discovered  all  the  i)hin,  of 
which  she  could  not  even  get  a  glance  as 
U)ng  as  sIk;  was  ignorant  into  whose  hands 
slic  had  fallen.  She  knew  lier  brother  to 
be  a  worthy  gentleman,  a  bold  hunter,  an 
uitrepid  player,  enterprising  with  women, 
l)ut  by  no  moans  remarkable  for  his  skill 
iti  the  business  of  intrigu(!s.  How  had  he 
discovered  her  arrival?  caused  lier  to  be 
seized  ?     Why  did  he  detain  her? 

Allios  had  dropped  some  words  which 
pr'ovcd  llial,  the  couNcrsation  she  had  had 


with  the  cardinal  had  fallen  into  strange 
ears ;  but  she  could  not  suppose  that  he 
had  dug  a  counter  mine  so  promptly  and 
so  boldly.  She  rather  feared  that  her 
preceding  operations  in  England  might 
have  been  discovered.  Buckingham  might 
have  guessed  that  it  was  she  who  had  cut 
off  the  two  studs,  and  avenged  himself  for 
that  little  treacher^^ ;  but  Buckingham 
was  incapable  of  going  to  any  excess 
against  a  woman,  particularly  if  that 
woman  was  supposed  to  have  acted  from 
a  feeling  of  jealousy. 

This  supposition  appeared  to  her  the 
most  reasonable ;  it  seemed  that  they 
wanted  to  revenge  the  past,  and  not  to  go 
to  meet  the  future.  At  all  events,  she 
congratulated  herself  upon  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  her  brother-in-law,  with 
whom  she  reckoned  she  could  deal  very 
easih',  rather  than  into  the  hands  of  a 
direct  and  intelligent  enem3% 

"Yes,  let  us  chat,  brother,'"  said  she, 
with  a  kind  of  cheerfulness,  decided  as 
she  was  to  draw  from  the  conversation, 
in  spite  of  all  the  dissimulation  Lord  de 
Winter  could  bring  to  it,  the  informatioh 
of  which  she  stood  in  need  to  i^egulate  her 
future  conduct. 

"You  were,  then,  determined  to  come 
to  England  again,"  said  Lord  de  Winter, 
"  in  spite  of  the  resolutions  you  so  often 
manifested  in  Paris  never  to  set  your  foot 
more  on  British  ground  ?  " 

Milady  replied  to  this  question  by  an- 
other question. 

"Before  ever3^thing,"  said  she,  "how 
happen  nou  to  have  watched  me  so  closel3'-, 
as  to  be  beforehand  aware,  not  only  of  my 
arrival,  but  still  more  of  the  da.y,  the  hour, 
and  the  port,  at  which  I  should  arrive?" 

Lord  de  Winter  adopted  the  same  tac- 
tics as  milad}'',  thinking  that  as  his  sister- 
in-law  employed  them  thej'^  must  be  the 
best. 

"  But  tell  me,  my  dear  sister,"  replied 
he,  "what  are  you  come  to  do  in  En- 
gland?" 

"Conic  for!  why  to  see  3'OU,"  replied 
milady,  without  knowing  how  much  she 
aggravated,  by  this  reply,  the  suspicions 
which  D'Artagnan's  letter  had  given  birlh 
to  in  the  mind  of  her  brother-in-law,  and 
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only  desiring-  to  g-aiii  the  g-ood-will  of  her 
auditor  by  a  falsehood. 

•'  Humph  !  to  see  me  ?  ''  said  De  Winter, 
as  if  doubtingh\ 

"■  To  be  sure,  to  see  3'ou.  What  is  there 
astonishing-  in  that  ?  " 

•■  And  you  had  no  other  object  in  com- 
ing- to  England  but  to  see  me." 

•'No."^ 

''  So  it  was  for  my  sake  alone  you  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  cross  the  channel  ?  " 

"  For  j'^our  sake  onh'." 

'•'  The  deuce  !  what  tenderness,  m^^  sis- 
ter !  " 

"Wh3',  am  I  not  your  nearest  rela- 
tion ?"  demanded  milady,  with  a  tone  of 
the  most  touching-  ing-enuousness. 

"And  my  only  heir,  are  you  not?" 
said  Lord  de  Winter,  in  his  turn,  fixing- 
his  eyes  on  those  of  milad3\ 

Whatever  command  she  had  over  her- 
self, milady  could  not  help  starting-,  and 
as,  in  pronouncing  the  last  words.  Lord 
de  Winter  placed  his  hand  upon  the  arm 
of  his  sister,  this  start  did  not  escape  him. 

In  fact,  the  blow  was  direct  and  severe. 
The  first  idea  that  occurred  to  milad\'"s 
mind  was  tliat  she  had  been  betrayed  b}^ 
Kitty,  and  that  she  had  described  to  the 
baron  the  interested  aversion  of  which  she 
had  imprudently  allowed  some  marks  to 
escape  her  before  her  sei'vant ;  she  also 
recollected  the  furious  and  imprudent  at- 
tack she  had  made  upon  D'Artag-nan 
when  he  spared  the  life  of  her  brother. 

"  I  do  not  comprehend,  m3'  lord,"  said 
she,  to  gain  time  and  make  her  adversary 
speak  out.  "  What  do  you  mean  to  say  ? 
Ls  there  an,y  secret  meaning  concealed  be- 
neath your  words  ?  " 

''Oh!  good  Lord!  no,"  said  Lord  de 
Winter,  with  an  apparent  bonhomie, 
"you  wish  to  see  me,  and  yon  come  to 
England.  I  leai-n  this  dcsii-e.  or  ratlier  I 
suspect  that  you  feel  it,  and,  in  order  to 
spare  you  all  the  anno\'ances  of  a  noctur- 
nal arrival  in  a  port,  and  all  the  fatigues 
of  landing,  I  send  one  of  my  oflicers  to 
meet  you.  I  place  a  carriages  at  his  orders, 
and  he  brings  3'ou  hither  to  this  castle,  of 
which  I  am  governor,  whither  I  come 
every  day,  and  where,  in  oi-der  to  satisfy 
our  mutual  desire  of  seeing  each  other. 


I  have  prepared  yo\i  a  chamber.  What  is 
there  more  astonishing  in  all  that  I  have 
said  to  you,  than  in  that  which  you  have 
told  me  ?  " 

'-'  No,  all  that  I  think  astonishing  is 
that  3'ou  should  be  aware  of  m^-  coming." 

"  And  yet  that  is  the  most  simple  thing 
in  the  world,  vaj  dear  sister  :  have  3-ou 
not  observed  that  the  captain  of  your 
little  vessel,  on  entering-  the  road,  sent 
forward,  to  obtain  permission  to  enter  the 
port,  a  little  boat  bearing  his  log-book 
and  the  register  of  his  crew  ?  I  am  com- 
mandant of  the  port,  they  brought  me 
that  book.  I  recognized  your  name  in  it. 
My  heart  told  me  what  your  mouth  has 
just  confirmed,  that  is  to  say,  with  what 
view  3^ou  have  exposed  yourself  to  the 
dangers  of  so  perilous  a  sea,  or  at  least  so 
troublesome  at  this  moment,  and  I  sent 
m}"  cutter  to  meet  you.  You  know  the 
rest." 

Milady  comprehended  that  Lord  de  Win- 
ter lied,  and  was  only  the  more  alarmed. 

"  Brother,"  continued  she,  "  was  not 
that  Milord  Buckingham  whom  I  saw  on 
the  jetty,  this  evening,  as  we  entered  the 
port?"' 

"  Himself.  Ah  I  I  can  understand  how 
the  sight  of  him  struck  j'ou,"  replied  Lord 
de  Winter  :  "you  came  from  a  count i-y 
where  he  must  be  very  much  talked  of, 
and  I  know  that  his  armaments  against 
France  greatlv  engage  the  attention  of 
your  friend  the  cardinal." 

"M.v  friend  the  cardinal  I"  cried  milady, 
seeing  that,  upon  this  point  as  upon  the 
other.  Lord  de  Winter  seemed  perfectly 
well  informed. 

"Is  he  not  3'our  friend?"  replied  the 
baron,  negligently;  ''ah!  I  crave  your 
pardon,  I  thought  he  was  :  but  we  will  re- 
t  urn  to  mv  lord  duke  ]ii'esent  ly,  let  us  not 
depart  from  the  sentimental  turn  our  con- 
versation had  taken  :  you  came,  you  say, 
to  see  me  ?  " 

•■•Yes." 

•'  Well  !  I  reply  to  you  that  you  shall 
be  at  tended  to  to  t  he  hiMght  of  your  wishes, 
ami  that  we  shall  see  each  other  every 
day." 

"  Am  I  then  to  remain  Ium'C!  eternally  ?" 
demanded  niiladv  with  t. error. 
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"  Do  3-0U  find  yourself  ill-lodg-ed,  sister  ? 
Ask  for  anything-  30U  want,  and  I  will 
hasten  to  have  you  furnished  with  it."' 

'•'  But  I  have  neither  my  women,  nor 
m}'  servants." 

"  You  shall  have  all  that,  madame. 
Tell  me  on  what  footing-  j^our  household 
was  estabhshed  by  3^our  first  husband, 
and,  although  I  am  onl^^  your  brother-in- 
law,  I  will  arrange  it  upon  a  similar  one.'" 

"My  first  husband!"  cried  milady, 
looking-  at  Lord  de  Winter,  with  eyes 
almost  starting  from  their  sockets. 

"  Yes,  your  French  husband  ;  I  don't 
speak  of  my  brother.  If  you  have  forg-ot- 
ten,  as  he  is  still  living,  I  can  write  to 
him,  and  he  will  send  me  information  on 
tiie  subject." 

A  cold  sweat  burst  from  the  brow  of 
miladj-. 

"  You  are  joking  !  "  said  she,  in  a  hol- 
low, broken  voice. 

"Do  I  look  as  if  I  were?"  asked  the 
baron,  rising  and  going  a  step  backward. 

"  Or  rather  you  insult  me,"  continued 
she,  pressing  with  her  stiffened  hands  the 
two  arms  of  her  chair,  and  raising  herself 
up  upon  her  wrists. 

'•  I  insult  3^ou  !  "  said  Lord  de  Winter 
with  contempt;  "in  truth,  madame,  do 
you  think  that  can  be  possible  ?  " 

"  In  truth,  sir,"  said  milady,  "  3'ou  must 
be  either  drunk  or  mad  :  leave  the  room, 
sir,  and  send  me  a  woman." 

"  Women  are  very  indiscreet,  sister ! 
cannot  I  serve  you  as  a  waiting  maid  ?  by 
that  means  all  our  secrets  would  be  kept 
in  the  family." 

"Insolent  wretch  !  "  cried  milady,  and, 
as  if  acted  upon  by  a  spring,  she  rushed 
toward  the  baron,  who  awaited  her  at- 
tack with  his  arms  crossed,  but  one  hand 
upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

"  Come  !  come  !  "  said  he,  "  I  know3'^ou 
are  accustomed  to  assassinate  people,  but 
I  shall  df^fond  myself,  I  give  you  notice, 
even  against  yoti." 

"  No  doubt  you  would  I"  said  she  :  "  you 
have  all  the  appearance  of  being  coward 
enough  to  lift  your  hand  against  a  wo- 
man." 

"  Perhaps  I  h;ive,  and  I  hnvc  an  excuse, 
for   mine    would    not   be    tlie    fir.st  man's 


hand  that  has  been  placed  upon  you,  I 
imagine." 

And  the  baron  pointed  with  a  slow  and 
accusing  gesture  to  the  left  shoulder  of 
milady,  which  he  almost  touched  with  his 
fing-er. 

Milady  uttered  a  deep  inward  shriek, 
and  retreated  to  a  corner  of  the  rooin, 
like  a.  panther  which  draws  back  to  take 
its  spring. 

"  Oh  !  g-roan  and  shriek  as  much  as 
you  please,"  cried  Lord  de  Winter,  "but 
don't  try  to  bite,  for  I  warn  you  the  thing 
would  be  to  your  prejudice  ;  there  are 
here  no  procureurs  w^ho  regulate  succes- 
sions beforehand  :  there  is  no  knight-er- 
rant to  come  and  seek  a  quarrel  wnth  me, 
on  account  of  the  fair  lady  I  detain  a 
prisoner  ;  but  I  have  judges  quite  ready, 
who  will  quickly  dispose  of  a  woman  so 
shameless,  as,  although  already  married, 
to  come  and  steal,  a  bigamist,  into  the 
bed  of  m}'^  brother,  and  these  judges,  I 
warn  j^ou,  will  soon  pass  3"OU  over  to  a 
hangman  that  will  make  both  3'our 
shoulders  alike." 

The  eyes  of  milad}^  darted  such  flashes, 
that  although  he  was  a  man,  and  armed, 
before  an  unarmed  woman,  he  felt  the 
chill  of  fear  glide  through  his  whole 
frame;  he,  however,  not  the  less  con- 
tinued, but  with  increasing-  warmth  : 

"'  Yes,  I  can  \qvx  well  understand  that 
after  having  inherited  the  fortune  of  my 
brother  it  would  be  very  agreeable  to  you 
to  bemj'  heir  likewise  ;  but  know,  before- 
hand, if  3'ou  kill  me,  or  cause  me  to  be 
killed,  m}^  precautions  are  taken :  not 
a  pennj'  of  w^hat  I  possess  will  pass  into 
your  hands.  Were  3'ou  not  alreadj'^  rich 
enough,  you  Avho  possess  nearl}'-  a  mil- 
lion ?  and  could  you  not  stop  .your  fatal 
career,  if  3'ou  did  not  do  evil  for  the 
supreme  delight  of  doing  it  ?  Oh  !  be  as- 
sured, if  the  memor3'  of  m3-  bi-other  were 
not  sacred  to  me,  you  should  rot  in  a  state 
dungeon,  or  satisfy  the  curiosit3''  of 
sailors  at  T3'burn  :  I  will  be  silent,  but 
you  must  endure  3'our  captivity^  quietly: 
in  fifteen  or  twenty  da3's  I  shall  set  out 
foi- La  Rochelle,  witli  the  arm3';  but  be- 
fore my  departure,  a  vessel  which  I  will 
see  sail,  will  take  3'ou  hence  and  conve\' 
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you  to  our  colonies  of  the  south ;  and  be 
assured  that  3'ou  shall  be  accompanied  by 
one  who  will  blow  your  brains  out  at  the 
first  attempt  3'ou  make  to  return  to  En- 
g-land  or  to  the  Continent." 

Miiady  listened  with  an  attention  that 
dilated  her  inflamed  eyes. 

"Yes,  at  present,"  continued  Lord  de 
Winter,  " you  will  remain  in  this  castle: 
the  walls  of  it  are  thick,  the  doors  strong", 
and  the  bars  solid  ;  besides  which  your 
window  opens  immediately  over  the  sea  : 
the  men  of  my  crew,  who  are  devoted  to 
me  for  life  and  death,  mount  guard 
around  this  apartment,  and  watch  all  the 
passag-es  that  lead  to  the  castle-yard ; 
and  even  if  3'ou  g-ained  the  3'ard,  there 
would  still  be  three  iron  g-ates  for  you  to 
pass  throug-h.  The  word  g-iven  is  posi- 
tive ;  a  step,  a  gesture,  a  word,  on  j^our 
part,  denoting-  an  effort  to  escape,  and 
you  are  to  be  fired  upon ;  if  they  kill  you, 
Eng-lish  justice  will  be  under  an  oblig-ation 
to  me  for  having  saved  it  trouble.  Ah  ! 
I  see  your  features  are  resuming-  their 
calmness,  your  countenance  is  recovering 
its  assurance  :  fifteen  days,  twenty  days, 
say  you,  bah  !  I  have  an  inventive  mind, 
before  that  is  expired  some  idea  will  oc- 
cur to  me ;  I  have  an  infernal  spirit,  I 
shall  meet  with  a  victim.  Before  fifteen 
days  are  gone  by,  you  say  to  yourself,  I 
shall  be  away  from  here  1     Well,  try  !  " 

Milady,  finding  her  thoughts  betrayed, 
dug  her  nails  into  her  flesh,  to  subdue 
every  emotion  that  might  give  to  her 
physiognomy  any  expression  beyond  that 
of  pain.     Lord  dc  Winter  continued  : 

''  The  officer  who  commands  here  in  my 
absence  you  liave  already  seen,  and  there- 
fore know  him  ;  he  knows  how,  as  3'ou 
must  have  observed,  to  obey  an  order,  for 
you  did  not,  I  am  sure,  come  from  Ports- 
mouth hither  witliout  endeavoring  to 
make  him  speak.  What  did  you  say  to 
him  ?  Could  a  statue  of  marble  have  been 
more  impassible  and  more  mute?  You 
have  already  tried  the  power  of  your  se- 
ductions npon  many  men,  and.  unfortu- 
nately, yoii  have  always  succeeded  ;  but  I 
give  you  leave;  to  try  them  upon  this  one  : 
pardieu  !  if  you  succeed  with  him,  1  pro- 
nounce you  the  demon  himstlf." 


He  went  toward  the  door  and  opened  it 
hastil3\ 

''  Call  Master  Felton,"  said  he.  "'Wait 
a  minute  longer,  and  I  will  introduce  him 
to  you." 

There  followed  between  these  two  per- 
sonages a  strange  silence,  during  which 
the  sound  of  a  slow  and  regular  step  was 
heard  approaching;  shortly  a  human  form 
appeared  in  the  shade  of  the  corridor,  and 
the  3'oung  lieutenant,  with  whom  we  are 
already  acquainted,  stopped  at  the  door 
to  receive  the  orders  of  the  baron. 

"  Come  in,  my  dear  John,"  said  Lord 
de  Winter,  "come  in,  and  shut  the  door." 

The  3^oung  officer  entered. 

"'Now,"  said  the  baron,  "look  at  this 
woman  :  she  is  3'oung,  she  is  beautiful, 
she  possessesailearthlj^  seductions.  Well, 
she  is  a  monster,  who,  at  twenty-five 
3^ears  of  age,  has  been  guilty  of  as  manj^ 
crimes  as  you  could  read  of  in  a  jxar  in 
the  archives  of  our  tribunals :  her  voice 
prejudices  her  hearers  in  her  favor,  her 
beautj^  serves  as  a  bait  to  her  victims,  her 
body  even  pays  what  she  promises — I  must 
do  her  that  justice  :  she  will  endeavor  to 
seduce  you,  perhaps  she  will  endeavor  to 
kill  you.  I  have  extricated  3^ou  from  mis- 
ery, Felton,  I  have  caused  you  to  be  named 
lieutenant,  I  once  saved  }'our  life,  you  know 
on  what  occasion  ;  I  am  for  3-ou  not  onl3'  a 
protector,  but  a  friend ;  not  only  a  bene- 
factor, but  a  father  :  this  woman  is  come 
back  again  into  England  for  the  purpose 
of  conspiring  against  m3'  life  ;  I  hold  this 
serpent  in  my  power:  well!  I  call  upon 
3'ou,  and  sa3^  to  ^-ou  :  Friend  Felton.  John, 
my  child,  guard  me,  and  more  particulai-l3- 
guard  3'ourself  against  this  wonum  :  swear 
b3'  3'our  hopes  of  salvation  to  keep  her 
safel\-  for  the  chastisement  she  has  mer- 
ited. John  F(>lton.  I  trust  in  th3'  woid  I 
John  Felton,  I  put  faith  in  \hx  loyalty  !  *' 
"  M3''  lord,"  said  the  voung  officer,  sum- 
moning to  his  mild  eountenance  all  t,ho 
hatredlu^  could  finil  in  his  h(>:irt ;  "  niN' 
lord.  I  swear  all  shall  be  done  as  xou 
desire." 

Milad3'  nreivcnl  tliis  look  like  a  resigned 
victim:  it  was  impossible  to  imagine  a 
nu)re  submissive  or  a  more  mild  expression 
than  that  which  prevailed  on  her  beauti- 
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ful  countenance.  Lord  de  Winter  himself 
could  scarcely  recog-nize  the  tigress  who, 
a  minute  before,  appeared  preparing  for 
fig-ht. 

'•'She  is  not  to  leave  this  chamber, 
understand,  John  :  she  is  not  to  corre- 
spond with  any  one,  she  is  to  speak  to  no 
one  but  you— if  you  will  do  her  the  honor 
to  address  a  word  to  Iter." 

''That  is  quite  sufficient,  my  lord!  I 
have  sworn." 

'•  And  now,  madame,  try  to  make  your 
l)eace  with  God.  for  you  are  adjudged  by 
men  !  " 

Milad}'  let  her  head  sink,  as  if  crushed 
by  this  sentence.  Lord  de  Winter  went 
out,  making  a  sign  to  Felton,  who  fol- 
lowed him,  shutting  the  door  after  him. 

One  instant  after,  the  heavy  step  of  a 
marine  was  heard  in  the  corridor  :  his  ax 
in  his  girdle  and  his  musket  on  his  shoul- 
der, he  commenced  his  watch. 

Milady  remained  for  some  minutes  in 
the  same  position,  for  she  thought  they 
might  perhaps  be  examining  her  through 
tlie  keyhole  ;  she  then  slowly  raised  her 
head,  which  had  resumed  its  formidable 
expression  of  menace  and  defiance,  ran  to 
the  door  to  listen,  looked  out  of  her  win- 
dow, and,  returning  to  bury  herself  again 
in  her  large  ffmfenil — she  reflected. 


CHAPTER   LL 

OFFICER. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  cardinal  looked 
anxiously  for  news  from  England  ;  but  no 
news  arrived  but  such  as  were  annoying 
and  threatening. 

Although  La  Rochelle  was  invested, 
however  certain  success  might  appear, 
thanks  to  the  precautions  taken,  and  above 
all  to  tlie  dyke,  which  prevented  the  en- 
trance  of  any  vessel  into  the  besieged 
city,  the  blockade  might  last  for  a  long 
time  y(!t ;  "which  was  a  gi/eat  aflront  to 
the  king's  arms,  and  a  great  incoMv<'n- 
ience  to  the  cardinal,  who  had  no  longer, 
it  is  true,  to  embroil  Louis  XIII.  with 
Ann(!  of  Austria,  for  tliat  affair  was  done, 
hut  he  had  to  accommodate  mat.t(!rs  be- 
t.ween  M.  de  Bassompi'Tn-  and  Ibe  Duke 
d'Angouleme. 

As  to   Monsieur,    who    had    hegim    l  he 


siege,  he  left  to  the  cardinal  the  task   of 
finishing  it. 

The  city,  notwithstanding  the  incred- 
ible perseverance  of  its  mayor,  had  at- 
tempted a  sort  of  mutinx'  to  surrender  ; 
the  mayor  had  hung  the  mutineers.  This 
execution  quieted  the  ill-disposed,  who  re- 
solved to  allow  themselves  to  die  of  hun- 
g-er,  this  death  always  appearing  to  them 
more  slow  and  less  sure  than  strangula- 
tion. 

On  their  side,  from  time  to  time,  the 
besiegers  took  the  messengers  which  the 
Rochellais  sent  to  Buckingham,  or  the 
spies  which  Buckingham  sent  to  the  Ro- 
chellais. In  one  case  or  the  other,  the 
trial  was  soon  over.  M.  le  Cardinal  pro- 
nounced the  single  word — Hanged  !  The 
king  was  invited  to  come  and  see  the 
hanging.  The  king  came  languidly,  plac- 
ing himself  in  a  good  situation  to  see  all 
the  details  :  this  amused  him  sometimes 
a  little,  and  made  him  endure  the  siege 
with  patience  ;  but  it  did  not  prevents  his 
getting  very  tired,  or  from  talking  at 
every  moment  of  returning  to  Paris ;  so 
that  if  the  messengers  and  the  spies  had 
failed,  his  eminence,  notwithstanding  all 
his  imagination,  would  have  found  himself 
very  much  embarrassed. 

Nevertheless,  time  passed  on,  and  the 
Rochellais  did  not  surrender ;  the  last  spj'^ 
that  Avas  taken  was  tlie  bearer  of  a  letter. 
This  letter  told  Buckingham  that  the  citj' 
was  at  an  extremity  :  but  instead  of  add- 
ing, '•'  If  your  succor  does  not  arrive  within 
fifteen  days,  we  will  surrender,"  it  added, 
quite  simply,  "If  your  succor  does  not 
arrive  wit,hin  fifteen  days,  we  shall  be  ad 
dead  with  Imnger  when  It  does  arrive."' 

The  Rochellais,  then,  had  no  hope  but 
in  Buckingham — Buckingham  Avas  their 
Messiah.  It  was  evident  that  if  they  one 
day  learned  in  a.  certain  manner  that  they 
must  not  reckon  upon  Buckingham,  their 
courage  would  fail  with  their  hope. 

He  looked,  then,  with  great  impatience 
for  the  news  from  England  which  would 
announce  to  him  tl)at  Buckingham  would 
not  come. 

Th(!  (question  of  carrying  the  city  by  as- 
sault, though  often  debated  in  the  council 
of  the  icing,  had  been  always  rejected.    In 
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the  first  place,  La  Rochelle  appeared  im- 
pregnable ;  then  the  cardinal,  whatever 
he  might  have  said,  very  well  knew  that 
the  horror  of  the  blood  shed  in  this  ren- 
contre, in  which  Frenchmen  would  com- 
bat against  Frenchmen,  was  a  retrograde 
movement  of  sixt_y  years  impressed  upon 
his  policy,  and  the  cardinal  was  at  that 
period  what  we  now  call  a  man  of  progress. 
In  fact,  the  sacking  of  ]^a  Rochelle,  and 
the  assassination  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand insurgents  who  would  allow  them- 
selves to  be  killed,  would  resemble  too 
closel}^  in  1628,  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew in  1572;  and  then,  above  all 
this,  this  extreme  measure,  to  which  the 
king,  good  Catholic  as  he  was,  was  not  at 
all  repugnant,  always  fell  before  this  argu- 
ment of  the  besieging  generals — La  Ro- 
chelle is  impregnable  except  by  famine. 

The  cardinal  could  not  drive  from  his 
mind  the  fear  he  entertained  of  his  terrible 
emissary,  for  he  comprehended  the  strange 
qualities  of  this  woman,  sometimes  a  ser- 
pent, sometimes  a  lion.  Had  she  betrayed 
him  ?  Was  she  dead  ?  He  knew  her  Avell 
enough  in  all  cases  to  know  that,  while 
acting  for  him  or  against  him,  as  a  friend 
or  an  enemj^  she  would  not  remain  mo- 
tionless without  great  impediments ;  but 
whence  did  these  impediments  arise  ?  That 
was  what  he  could  not  know. 

And  yet  he  reckoned,  and  with  reason, 
on  milady.  He  had  divined  in  the  past  of 
this  woman  tlie  terrible  things  which  his 
red  mantle  alone  could  cover;  and  lie  felt 
that,  from  one  cause  or  another,  this  wo- 
man was  his  own,  as  she  could  look  to  no 
other  but  himself  for  a  support  superior 
to  l-he  danger  which  threatened  her. 

He  resolved,  then,  to  carry  on  the  war 
alone,  and  to  look  for  no  success  foreign 
to  himself,  but  as  we  look  for  a  fortunate 
chance.  He  continued  to  press  the  rais- 
ing of  the  famous  dyke,  which  was  to 
starve  La  Rochelle  ;  in  the  meanwhile,  he 
cast  his  eyes  over  that  unfortunate  city, 
which  contained  so  mucli  dciep  misery  and 
so  many  heroic  virtues,  and  recalling  the 
saying  of  Louis  XL,  his  polilical  prede- 
cessor, as  he  liimsclf  was  the  predec^cssor 
of  Rob<.\spierre,  he  repeated  this  maxim  of 
Tristan's  gossip  :  "  Divide  to  reign.'' 


Henry  IV.,  when  besieging  Paris,  had 
loaves  and  provisions  thrown  over  the 
walls ;  the  cardinal  had  little  notes  thrown 
over,  in  which  he  represented  to  the  Ro- 
chellais  how  unjust,  selfish,  and  barbar- 
ous was  the  conduct  of  Iheir  leaders ; 
these  leaders  liad  corn  in  abundance,  and 
would  not  let  them  partake  of  it ;  they 
adopted  as  a  maxim — for  they,  too,  had 
maxims — that  it  was  of  very  little  conse- 
quence that  women,  children  and  old  men 
should  die,  so  long  as  the  men  who  were 
to  defend  the  walls  remained  strong  and 
health}'.  Up  to  that  time,  whether  from 
devotedness,  or  from  want  of  power  to 
react  against  it,  this  maxim,  without 
being  generally  adopted,  was,  neverthe- 
less, passed  from  theory  to  practice ;  but 
the  notes  did  it  injur}-.  The  notes  re- 
minded the  men  that  the  children,  women, 
and  old  men  whom  they  allowed  to  die 
were  their  sons,  their  wives,  and  their 
fathers;  and  that  it  would  be  more  just 
for  every  one  to  be  reduced  to  the  com- 
mon miser\-,  in  order  that  one  same 
position  should  give  birth  to  unanimous 
resolutions. 

These  notes  had  all  the  effect  that  he 
who  wrote  them  could  expect,  in  that 
they  induced  a  great  number  of  the  in- 
habitants to  open  private  negotiations 
with  the  royal  army. 

But  at  the  moment  when  the  cardinal 
saw  his  means  already  fructify,  and  ap- 
plauded himself  for  having  put  it  in  ac- 
tion, an  inhabitant  of  Rochelle,  who  had 
contrived  to  pass  the  royal  lines,  God 
knows  how,  such  was  the  watchfulness  of 
Bassompierre,  Schomberg,  and  the  Duke 
d'Angouleme.  themselves  watched  over 
by  the  cardinal — an  inhabitant  of  Ro- 
chelle, we  sa}^  entered  the  city,  coming 
from  Portsmouth,  and  saying  that  he  had 
seen  a  magnificent  lleet  ready  to  sail 
within  a  week.  Still  furthei".  Buckingham 
announced  to  the  mayor  that  at  length 
the  great  league  was  about  to  declai-e 
itself  against  France,  and  that,  the  king- 
dom would  be  at  once  invaded  l)v  I  lie  En- 
glish, Imperial  and  S[>anish  armies.  This 
letter  was  read  publicly  in  all  the  places 
of  the  city,  copies  were  (Hit  U[)  at  the  c<^r- 
ners  of  the  streets,  ami  they  even  who  had 
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beg-un  to  open  negotiations  interrupted 
them,  being-  resolved  to  await  the  succor 
so  pompously  announced. 

This  unexpected  circumstance  brought 
back  Richelieu's  former  inquietudes,  and 
forced  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  once  more 
to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  other  side  of  the 
sea. 

During-  this  time,  exempt  from  these  in- 
quietudes of  its  only  and  true  leader,  the 
royal  army  led  a  joyous  life,  neither  pro- 
visions nor  money  being-  wanting-  in  the 
camp  :  all  the  corps  rivaled  each  other  in 
audacit\^  and  g-ayety.  To  take  spies  and 
hang  them,  to  make  hazardous  expedi- 
tions upon  the  d3'keor  the  sea,  to  imag-ine 
wild  plans,  and  to  execute  them  C00II3', 
such  was  the  pastime  which  made  the 
army  find  these  da\'s  short,  which  Avere 
not  only  so  long-  for  the  Rochellais,  a  pre}^ 
to  famine  and  anxiety,  as  even  for  the 
cardinal,  who  blockaded  them  so  closel3\ 

Sometimes  when  the  cardinal,  always 
on  horseback,  like  the  lowest  gendarme 
of  the  army,  cast  a  pensive  glance  over 
those  works,  so  slowly  keeping  pace  with 
his  wishes,  which  the  engineers,  brought 
from  all  the  corners  of  France,  were  exe- 
cuting under  his  orders,  if  he  met  a  mus- 
keteer of  the  company  of  Treville,  he 
drew  near  and  looked  at  him  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  and  not  recognizing  in  him  one 
of  our  four  companions,  ho  turned  his 
penetrating  look  and  profound  thoughts 
in  another  direction. 

One  day,  on  which,  oppressed  with  a 
mortal  weariness  of  mind,  without  hope 
in  the  negotiations  with  the  city,  without 
news  from  England,  the  cardinal  went 
out,  without  any  other  aim  but  to  go  out, 
a(:compani<;d  only  by  Cahusac  and  La 
Houdiniere,  strolling  along  the  beach. 
Mingling  the  immensity  of  his  dreams 
with  the  immensity  of  the  ocean,  he  ar- 
rived, his  horse  g-oing  at  a  foot's  pace, 
on  a  hill,  from  the  top  of  which  he  per- 
ceived, l)eliin<l  a  liedge,  reclining  on  the 
sand,  and  catching  in  its  passage  one  of 
those  ra3's  of  the  sun  so  rare  at  this 
period  of  the  year,  s(!V(mi  men  surrounded 
l)y  empty  bottl<!S.  Four  of  thes(!  men  were 
our  musketeers,  preparing  to  listen  to  a 
letter  one  of  them  had  just  received.    This 


letter  was  so  important,  that  it  made 
them  abandon  their  cards  and  their  dice 
on  the  drum-head. 

The  other  three  were  occupied  in  open- 
ing an  enormous  flagon  of  Collicure  wine  ; 
these  were  the  lacke\'Sof  these  gentlemen. 

The  cardinal  was,  as  we  have  said,  in 
very  low"  spirits,  and  nothing,  when  he 
was  in  that  state  of  mind,  increased  his 
depression  so  much  as  gayety  in  others. 
Besides,  he  had  another  strange  fancy, 
which  was  always  to  believe  that  the 
causes  of  his  sadness  created  the  gayety 
of  others.  Making  a  sign  to  La  Houdi- 
niere and  Cahusac  to  stop,  he  alighted 
from  his  horse,  and  went  toward  these 
suspected  meriy  companions,  hoping,  hy 
means  of  the  sand  which  deadened  the 
sound  of  his  steps,  and  of  the  hedge  which 
concealed  his  approach,  to  catch  some 
words  of  this  conversation  which  ap- 
peared so  interesting ;  at  ten  paces  from 
the  hedge  he  recognized  the  talkative 
Gascon,  and  as  he  had  already  perceived 
that  these  men  were  musketeers,  he  did 
not  doubt  that  the  three  others  were  those 
called  the  inseparables,  that  is  to  say, 
Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  his  desire  to 
hear  the  conversation  was  augmented  by 
this  discovery ;  his  eye?,  took  a  strange 
expression,  and  with  the  step  of  a  tiger- 
cat,  he  advanced  toward  the  hedge  ;  but 
he  had  not  been  able  to  catch  more  than 
a  few  vague  syllables  without  an3'"  positive 
sense,  when  a  sonorous  and  short  cry 
made  him  start,  and  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  musketeers. 

"  Officer  !  "  cried  Grimaud. 

''You  are  speaking,  you  scoundrel!" 
said  Athos,  rising  upon  his  elbow,  and 
fascinating  Grimaud  with  his  angry  look. 

Grimaud  therefore  added  nothing  to 
his  speech,  but  contented  himself  with 
pointing  his  index  finger  in  the  direction 
of  the  hedge,  denouncing  b}^  this  gesture 
the  cardinal  and  his  escort. 

With  a  single  bound  the  musketeers 
w(!re  on  their  feet.,  and  saluted  with  re- 
spect. 

The  caniinal  seemed  furious. 

"It  appears  that  messieurs  the  muske- 
teers  keep  guard,"  said   he.     "Are  the 
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English  expected  by  land,  or  do  the 
musketeers  consider  themselves  superior 
officers  ?  " 

"  Monseig"neur/'  replied  Athos,  for, 
amid  the  general  fright  he  alone  had 
preserved  the  noble  calmness  and  cool- 
ness that  never  forsook  him — "monseig- 
neur,  the  musketeers,  when  they  are  not 
on  duty,  or  when  their  duty  is  over,  drink 
and  play  at  dice,  and  they  are  certainly 
superior  officers  for  their  lackeys." 

"  Lackeys  I  "  grumbled  the  cardinal; 
"  lackejT's,  who  have  the  word  given  to 
warn  their  masters  when  anj^  one  passes, 
are  not  lackeys,  th^y  are  sentinels." 

"Your  Eminence  may  perceive  that,  if 
we  had  not  taken  this  precaution,  we 
should  have  been  exposed  to  allowing  you 
to  pass  without  presenting  you  our  re- 
spects, or  offering  you  our  thanks  for  the 
favor  you  have  done  us  in  uniting  us. 
D'Artagnan,"  continued  Athos,  "3'ou, 
who  but  latel}''  were  so  anxious  for  such  an 
opportunity  for  expressing  j^our  thanks  to 
monseigneur,  here  it  is,  avail  yourself  of 
it." 

Thi  se  words  were  pronounced  with  that 
imperturbable  phlegm  which  distinguished 
^thos  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  with 
that  excessive  politeness  which  made  of 
him,  at  certain  moments,  a  king  more 
majestic  than  kings  by  birth. 

D'Artagnan  came  forward  and  stam- 
mered out  a  few  Avords  of  gratitude,  which 
soon  expired  under  the  gloomy  looks  of  the 
cardinal. 

"■  It  does  not  signify,  gentlemen,"  con- 
tinued the  cardinal,  without  appearing  to 
be  in  the  least  diverted  from  his  first  in- 
tention b}'^  the  incident  which  Athos  had 
started — "  it  does  not  signify,  gentlemen  ; 
I  do  not  like  simple  soldiers,  because  they 
have  the  advantage  of  serving  in  a  privi- 
leged corps,  tluis  to  play  the  great  lords : 
discipline  is  th(i  same  for  them  as  for  eveiy- 
body  else." 

Athos  allowed  the  cardinal  to  finish  liis 
sent(MiC(;  comph^tely,  and,  bowing  in  sign 
of  assent,  ho  resumed  in  liis  t  ui*n  : 

"  Discipline,  monseigneur,  has,  1  hope, 
in  no  way  been  forgot t(>n  by  us.  We  ai'e 
not  on  duty,  and  we  believe  that  not  bt>iiig 
on   (inly  we  were  at   liberty  to  dispose  of  | 


our  time  as  we  pleased.  If  we  are  so  fort- 
unate as  to  have  some  particular  duty  to 
perform  for  your  Eminence,  we  are  ready 
to  obey  you.  Your  Eminence  ma^'  per- 
ceive," continued  Athos,  knitting  his 
brow,  for  this  sort  of  investigation  began 
to  annoy  him,  "  that  we  have  not  come 
out  without  our  arms." 

And  he  showed  the  cardinal,  with  his 
finger,  the  four  muskets,  piled  near  the 
drum  upon  which  were  the  cards  and  dice. 

"Your  Eminence  may  believe,"  added 
D'Artagnan,  "that  we  would  have  come 
to  meet  you,  if  we  could  have  supposed  it 
was  monseigneur  coming  toward  us  with 
so  few  attendants." 

The  cardinal  bit  his  mustache,  and 
even  his  lips  a  little. 

"  Do  you  know  what  you  look  like,  all 
together,  as  you  are,  armed,  and  guarded 
b}"  your  lacke3'S  ?  "  said  the  cardinal  ; 
'•  you  look  like  four  conspirators." 

"  Oh  !  so  far,  monseigneur,  that's  true," 
said  Athos:  "we  do  conspire,  as  j^our 
Eminence  might  have  seen  the  other  daj'', 
only  we  conspire  against  the  Rochellais.'' 

"  Aye  !  aye  I  messieurs  les poiitiques !" 
replied  the  cardinal,  knitting  his  brow  in 
his  turn,  "  the  secret  of  manj'  unknown 
things  might  perhaps  be  found  in  your 
brains,  if  we  could  read  in  them,  as  you 
were  reading  that  letter  which  j'ou  con- 
cealed as  soon  as  you  saw  me  coming'." 

The  color  mounted  to  the  face  of  Athos, 
and  he  made  a  step  toward  his  Eminence, 

"We  might  be  led  to  think  that  you 
really  suspected  us,  monseigneur,  and 
that  we  were  undergoing  a  real  mterroga- 
tory  ;  if  it  bo  so,  we  trust  your  Eminence 
will  deign  to  explain  yourself,  and  we 
should  then  at  least  be  acquainted  with 
our  real  position.'' 

"And  if  it  were  an  int(M-rogatoi'y,""  im- 
plied the  cardinal,  "  others  besides  you 
have  undergone  such.  Monsieur  Athos, 
and  have  replied  to  them." 

"Thus,  I  liavc  told  your  Eminence  tliat 
you  had  but  to  question  us,  and  we  are 
ready  to  reply." 

"What  was  tliat  letter  you  were  about 
to  read.  Monsieur  Ai'amis,  and  wiiich  you 
so  promptly  concealeii  ?  '' 

"  A  woman's  letter,  monseignem-." 
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"All!  yes,  I  understand,  we  must  be 
discreet  with  this  sort  of  letters ;  but 
nevertheless,  we  may  show^  them  to  a 
confessor,  and,  you  know,  I  have  taken 
orders.'' 

••Monseigneur,''  said  Athos,  with  a 
calmness  the  more  terrible,  from  his  risk- 
ing- his  head  when  he  made  this  reply, 
••the  letter  is  a  woman's  letter,  but  it 
is  neither  sig-ned  Marion  de  Lorme,  nor 
Madame  d'Arg-uillon.'" 

The  cardinal  became  as  pale  as  death  : 
a  fiery  gleam  darted  from  his  eyes;  he 
turned  round  as  if  to  give  an  order  to  Ca- 
husac  and  Houdiniere.  Athos  saw  the 
movement  :  he  made  a  step  toward  the 
muskets,  upon  which  the  other  three 
fi'iends  had  fixed  their  eyes  as  men  ill-dis- 
posed to  allow  themselves  to  be  taken. 
The  cardinal's  party  consisted  of  only 
three;  the  musketeers,  lackeys  included, 
numbered  seven ;  he  judg-ed  that  the 
match  would  be  so  much  the  less  equal, 
if  Athos  and  his  companions  were  reall}^ 
plotting  ;  and  by  one  of  those  rapid  turns 
which  he  always  had  at  command,  all  his 
anger  faded  away  into  a  smile. 

•'  Well  I  well  I "  said  he,  *'  you  are  brave 
young  men,  proud  in  da3^1ig'ht,  faithful  in 
darkness  ;  we  can  find  no  fault  with  you 
for  watciiing  over  yourselves,  when  j'ou 
watch  so  carefully  over  others.  Gentle- 
men, I  have  not  forg-otten  the  nig-ht  in 
which  3'ou  served  me  as  an  escort  to  the 
Colombier  Roug-e  :  if  there  were  any  dan- 
g-er  to  be  apprehended  on  the  road  I  am 
g-oing",  I  would  request  you  to  accompan}^ 
me  ;  but  as  there  is  none,  remain  where 
you  ai-e,  linisli  your  bottles,  your  game, 
and  your  letter.     Adieu,  g-entlemen  !  " 

And  remounting-  his  horse,  which  Ca- 
liusac  led  to  him,  he  saluted  them  with  his 
hand  and  rode  away. 

Tlie  foui-  young  men,  standin.g  and  mo- 
lionh'ss,  followed  him  with  their  eyes, 
willidut  speaking  a  single  word,  until  he 
had  (iisa|)p(?ared. 

Then  they  looked  at,  ('acli  other. 

Th(?  countenances  of  all  gave  evidence 
oft.en-or  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  friend- 
ly adieu  of  his  Eminence,  they  plainly  per- 
ceived tliat  the  cai-dinal  went  away  with 
rage  in  his  heart. 


Athos  alone  smiled  with  a  self-possessed, 
disdainful  smile. 

When  the  cardinal  was  out  of  hear-ing 
and  sig-ht — 

*'  That  Grimaud  kept  bad  watch  !  " 
cried  Porthos,  who  had  a  g-reat  inclina- 
tion to  vent  his  ill-humor  on  somebodj-. 

Grimaud  was  about  to  reply  to  excuse 
himself.  Athos  lifted  his  fing-er,  and  Gri- 
maud was  silent. 

''Would  you  have  g-iven  up  the  letter, 
Aramis?  "  said  D'Artagnan. 

•'II  ■'  said  Aramis,  in  his  most  flute-like 
tone  ;  '•  I  had  made  up  my  mind  ;  if  he 
had  insisted  upon  the  letter  being-  g-iven 
up  to  him,  I  W'Ould  have  presented  the 
letter  to  him  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  I  would  have  run  my  sword  through 
his  body." 

'•'I  expected  as  much,"  said  Athos; 
"and  that  was  why  I  threw  mj'self  be- 
tween you  and  him.  In  g-ood  truth,  this 
man  is  ver^'  much  to  blame  to  talk  in  this 
manner  to  other  men ;  one  would  say  he 
had  never  had  to  do  with  any  but  women 
and  children." 

"  My  dear  Athos,  I  admire  your  be- 
havior very  much,  but  nevertheless,  we 
were  in  the  wrong,  after  all."  ^ 

"How,  in  the  wrong!"  said  Athos. 
"Whose,  then,  is  the  air  we  bi^eathe  ? 
Whose  is  the  ocean  upon  which  we  look  ? 
Whose  is  the  sand  upon  which  we  were 
reclining  ?  Whose  is  that  letter  of  your 
mistress's  ?  Do  these  belong  to  the  car- 
dinal? Upon  my  honor,  this  man  fancies 
the  world  belongs  to  him  ;  there  you  stood, 
stammering,  stupefied,  annihilated  !  one 
might  have  supposed  that  the  Bastille 
appeared  before  you,  and  that  the  gigan- 
tic Medusa  had  converted  you  into  stone. 
Is  being  in  love  conspiring?  You  are  in 
love  with  a  woman  whom  the  cardinal  has 
caused  to  be  shut  up,  and  you  wish  to  get 
her  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Eminence; 
that's  a  match  you  are  plajnng  with  the 
cardinal  :  tliis  letter  is  your  game,  why 
should  3'ou  expose  your  game  to  your 
adversary?  That  is  never  done.  Let.  him 
find  it  out  if  lie  can  !  We  can  find  out 
his  !  " 

"  Well,  that's  all  very  sensible,  Athos," 
said  D'Artagnan. 
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'•  In  that  case,  let  there  be  no  more 
question  of  what's  past,  and  let  Aramis 
resume  the  letter  from  his  cousin  where 
the  cardinal  interrupted  him." 

Aramis  drew  the  letter  from  his  pocket, 
the  three  friends  surrounded  him,  and  the 
three  lackeys  grouped  themselves  again 
near  the  wine- jar. 

"  You  had  onl}'  read  a  hne  or  two,"  said 
D'Artagnan  ;  "  begin  the  letter  again, 
then." 

"Willingly,"  said  Aramis. 

"My  Dear  Cousin — I  think  I  shall 
make  up  my  mind  to  set  out  for  Stenay, 
where  my  sister  has  placed  our  little  ser- 
vant in  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites  ; 
this  poor  child  is  quite  resigned,  as  she 
knows  she  cannot  live  elsewhere  without 
the  salvation  of  her  soul  being  in  danger. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  affaii's  of  your  family' 
are  arranged,  as  we  hope  t\\ey  will  be,  I 
believe  she  will  run  the  risk  of  being 
damned,  and  will  return  to  those  she 
regrets,  particularly  as  she  knows  they 
are  alwaj^s  thinking  of  her.  In  the  mean- 
while, she  is  not  very  wretched  ;  what  slie 
most  desires  is  a  letter  from  her  intended. 
I  know  that  such  sort  of  provisions  pass 
with  difficult}'-  through  convent  gratings  ; 
but  after  all,  as  I  have  given  jo\x  proofs, 
my  dear  cousin,  I  am  not  unskilled  in  such 
affairs,  and  I  will  take  charge  of  the  com- 
mission. My  sister  thanks  you  for  your 
good  and  eternal  remembrance.  She  has 
experienced  much  inquietude  ;  but  she  is 
now  at  length  a  little  re-assured,  having 
sent  her  secretarv  yonder,  in  order  that 
nothing  may  happen  unexpectedl}'. 

"Adieu,  my  dear  cousin;  lot  us  hear 
from  you  as  often  as  you  can,  that  is  to 
sa^',  as  often  as  j^ou  can  with  safety.  I 
embrace  you.  Mary  Michon." 

"Oh!  what  do  I  not  owe  you,  Ara- 
mis?" said  D'Artagnan.  '■Dear  Con- 
stance !  I  have  at  length.  1  hen.  int(>lli- 
geiic(^  of  you;  slio  lives,  she  is  in  safety 
in  a,  convent,  sh:^  is  at  Stenay  !  ^\'hel•e  is 
Stenay,  Athos  ?  " 

'*  Why,  a  few  leagu(5s  from  the  frontiei-s 
of  Alsace,  in  Lorraine;  the  sieges  once 
over,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  a  tour  in 
that  direction." 


"  And  that  will  not  be  long,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,"  said  Porthos ;  "for  they  have 
this  morning  hung  a  spy  who  confessed 
that  the  Rochellais  had  come  to  the 
leather  of  their  shoes.  Supposing,  that 
after  having  eaten  the  leather,  they  eat 
the  soles,  I  cannot  see  anything  else  they 
have  left,  unless  they  eat  one  another." 

"Poor  fools!  "  said  Athos,  emptying  a 
glass  of  excellent  Bordeaux  wine,  which, 
without  having,  at  that  period,  the  repu- 
tation it  now  enjoys,  merited  it  no  less : 
"poor  fools!  as  if  the  Catholic  religion 
was  not  the  most  advantageous  and  the 
most  agreeable  of  all  religions  !  It's  all 
one,"  resumed  he,  after  having  smacked 
his  tongue  against  his  palate,  "they  are 
brave  fellows  !  But  what  the  devil  are 
3'ou  about,  Aramis  ?  "  continued  Athos; 
"  whj',  you  are  squeezing  that  letter  into 
your  pocket !  " 

"Yes,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "Athos  is 
right,  it  must  be  burned ;  and  yet,  if  we 
burn  it,  who  knows  whether  Monsieur  le 
Cardinal  has  not  a  secret  to  interrogate 
ashes?  " 

"  He  must  have  one,"  said  Athos. 

"  What  will  you  do  with  the  letter, 
then?  "  asked  Porthos. 

"Come  here,  Grimaud,"  said  Athos. 
"As  a  punishment  for  having  > spoken 
without  permission,  ni}-  friend,  30U  will 
please  to  eat  this  piece  of  paper;  then  to 
recompense  you  for  the  service  you  will 
have  rendered  us,  3^ou  shall  afterward 
drink  this  glass  of  wine  ;  here  is  the  letter 
first,  eat  heartil3\" 

Grimaud  smiled ;  and  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  glass  which  Athos  held  in 
his  hand,  'he  ground  the  paper  well  be- 
tween his  teeth,  and  then  swallowed  it. 

"Bravo!  Master  Grimaud!"  said 
Athos,  "and  now  take  this:  that's  well  ! 
we  dispense  with  your  .saying  thank  you." 

Grimaud  silently  swallowed  the  glass 
of  l^ordeaiix  wine  ;  but  his  evi\s  i-aised  to- 
ward lieaven  spok<',  during  t  lu>  wlu>le  time 
this  delicious  occu[)alion  la.sted.  a  lan- 
guage which,  for  being  mute,  was  not 
the  less  expressive. 

'•  And  now,"  said  Athos.  ••  luiless  Mon- 
sieur le  Cardinal  should  form  the  ingen- 
ious iilea  of  i'i})ping  up  (Jriniaud,  I  think 
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we  may  be  pretty  much  at  our  ease  re- 
specting* the  letter." 

In  the  meantime  his  Eminence  continued 
his  melanchoh'  ride,  murmuring-  between 
his  mustaches  : 

''These  four  men  must  positively  be 
mine." 


CHAPTER  Lll. 

THE   FIRST   DAY   OF   CAPTIVITY. 

Let  us  return  to  milady,  whom  a  g"lance 
thrown  upon  the  coast  of  France  has 
made  us  lose  sight  of  for  an  instant. 

We  shall  find  her  still  in  the  despairing- 
attitude  in  which  we  left  her,  plung-ed  in 
an  abyss  of  dismal  reflections,  a  dark  hell, 
at  the  g"ate  of  which  she  has  almost  left 
hope  behind  ;  for,  for  the  first  time  she 
doubts,  for  the  first  time  she  fears. 

On  two  occasions  her  fortune  has  failed 
her,  on  two  occasions  she  has  found  her- 
self discovered  and  betraj^ed ;  and  on 
these  two  occasions,  it  was  before  the 
fatal  g-enius,  sent  doubtlesslj^  hy  Heaven 
to  combat  her,  that  she  has  succumbed : 
D'Artagnan  has  conquered  her  ;  her,  that 
invincible  power  of  evil. 

He  has  deceived  her  in  her  love,  hum- 
bled hei-  in  her  pride,  thwarted  her  in  her 
ambition,  and  now  he  ruins  her  fortune, 
deprives  her  of  liberty,  and  even  threat- 
ens her  life.  Still  more,  he  has  lifted  the 
corner  of  her  mask,  that  aegis  with  which 
she  covered  lierself,  and  which  rendered 
her  so  strong. 

D' Artagnan  has  turned  aside  from  Buck- 
ingham, whom  she  hates  as  she  hates  all 
she  has  loved,  the  tempest  with  which 
Richelieu  threatened  him  in  the  person  of 
the  queen.  D'Artagnan  had  passed  him- 
self upon  her  as  De  Wardes,  for  whom 
she  had  conceived  one  of  those  tigress-like 
fancies  common  to  women  of  her  charac- 
ter. D'Artagnan  knows  that  terrible 
secret  which  she  has  sworn  no  one  shall 
know  without  dying.  In  short,  at  the 
moment,  in  which  she  has  just  obtained 
IVom  Richelieu  a  carte  blanche  by  the 
inciins  of  which  she  is  about  to  take  ven- 
geance on  her  enem.y,  this  pt-ecious  paper 
is  torn  from  her  hands,  and  it  is  D'Artag- 
nan who  holds  lier  prisoner,  and  is  about 
to  send  her  to  some  filthy  Botany  Bay, 


some  infamous  Tyburn  of  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

All  this  she  owes  to  D'Artagnan,  with- 
out doubt ;  from  whom  can  come  so  man3' 
disgraces  heaped  upon  her  head,  if  not 
from  him  ?  He  alone  could  have  trans- 
mitted to  Lord  de  Winter  all  these  fright- 
ful secrets,  which  he  has  discovered,  one 
after  another,  by  a  train  of  fatalities.  He 
knows  her  brother-in-law,  he  must  have 
written  to  him. 

What  hatred  she  distils  I  There,  mo- 
tionless, with  her  burning,  fixed  glances 
in  her  desert  apartment,  how  well  the  out- 
bursts of  passion,  which  at  times  escape 
from  the  depths  of  her  chest  with  her 
respiration,  accompany  the  sound  of  the 
surge  which  rises,  growls,  roars,  and 
breaks  itself,  like  an  eternal  and  powerless 
despair,  against  the  rocks  upon  which  is 
built  this  dark  and  lofty  castle !  How 
manj^  magnificent  projects  of  vengeance 
she  conceives  b}"  the  light  of  the  flashes 
which  her  tempestuous  passion  casts  over 
her  mind,  ag'ainst  Madame  Bonacieux, 
against  Buckingham,  but,  above  all, 
against  D'Artagnan — projects  lost  in  the 
distance  of  the  future  ! 

Yes,  but  in  order  to  avenge  herself  she 
must  be  free ;  and  to  be  free,  a  prisoner 
has  to  pierce  a  wall,  detach  bars,  cut 
through  a  floor — all  undertakings  which 
a  patient  and  strong  man  ma3'  accomplish, 
but  before  which  the  feverish  irritations 
of  a  woman  must  give  wa}'.  Besides,  to 
do  all  this,  time  is  necessary — months, 
years — and  she  has  ten  or  twelve  da3's,  as 
Lord  de  Winter,  her  fraternal  and  terrible 
jailer,  told  her. 

And  yet,  if  she  were  a  man,  she  would 
attempt  all  this,  and,  perhaps,  might  suc- 
ceed ;  why,  then,  did  Heaven  make  the 
mistake  of  placing  that  manlike  soul  in 
that  frail  and  delicate  bod^^  ? 

The  first  moments  of  her  captivity'  were 
terrible  ;  a  few  convulsions  of  rage  which 
she  could  not  suppress  paid  her  debt  of 
feminine  weakness  to  nature.  But  by 
degrees  she  overcame  the  outbursts  of 
her  mad  passion  ;  the  nervous  tremblings 
which  agitated  her  frame  disappeared, 
and  she  remained  folded  within  herself, 
like  a  fatigued  serpent  reposing. 
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''^Why,  I  must  have  been  mad  to  allow 
myself  to  be  carried  away  so,"  says  she, 
plunging-  into  the  g-lass,  which  reflects 
back  to  her  eyes  the  burning  glance  by 
which  she  appears  to  interrogate  herself. 
''  No  violence  ;  violence  is  the  proof  of 
weakness.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  never 
succeeded  hy  that  means;  perhaps  if  I 
emplo\'ed  my  strength  against  women,  I 
should  have  a  chance  to  find  them  weaker 
than  m^'self,  and  consequent!}'  to  conquer 
them.  But  it  is  with  men  that  my  strug- 
gle is,  and  I  am  but  a  woman  for  them. 
Let  us  struggle  like  a  woman,  then ;  my 
strength  is  in  my  weakness." 

Then,  as  if  to  render  an  account  to  her- 
self of  the  changes  she  could  impose  upon 
hei-  countenance,  so  mobile  and  so  expres- 
sive, she  made  it  take  all  expressions, 
from  that  of  passionate  anger,  which  con- 
vulsed her  features,  to  that  of  the  most 
sweet,  most  affectionate,  and  most  seduc- 
ing smile.  Then  her  hair  assumed  suc- 
cessively, under  her  skillful  hands,  all  the 
undulations  she  thought  might  assist  the 
charms  of  her  face.  At  length  she  mur- 
mured, satisfied  with  herself  :  ''  Come, 
nothing  is  lost.     I  am  still  beautiful." 

It  was  then  nearly  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Milady  perceived  a  bed  ;  she 
calculated  that  the  repose  of  a  few  hours 
would  not  only  refresh  her  head  and  her 
ideas,  but  still  further,  her  complexion. 
A  better  idea,  however,  came  into  her 
mind,  before  going  to  bed.  She  had  heard 
something  said  about  supper.  She  had 
already  been  an  hour  in  this  apartment  ; 
they  could  not  be  long  before  they  brought 
her  her  repast.  The  prisoner  was  deter- 
mined not  to  lose  any  time  ;  she  resolved 
to  make  that  very  evening  some  attempts 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  ground  she 
had  to  work  upon,  by  studying  the  char- 
acters of  the  people  to  whose  guardian- 
ship she  was  conuuitted. 

A  light  appeared  undoi-  the  door  ;  this 
light  announced  the  reappearance  of  her 
jailers.  Mil:idy,  wlio  had  arisen,  threw 
herself  quickly  into  the  favfeuil,  her  head 
thrown  back,  licr  beauliful  hair  unl)ound 
and  dish('V(>l(!(l.  Iicr  bosom  lialf  l):ir('  be- 
neath licr  ciMimpIrd  hui-s.  one  hand  on  her 
heart  and  the  other  hanginir  down. 


The  bolts  were  drawn,  the  door  groaned 
upon  its  hinges,  steps  sounded  in  the 
chamber  and  drew  near. 

''Place  that  table  there,"  said  a  voice, 
which  the  prisoner  recognized  as  the  voice 
of  Felton. 

The  order  was  obe3'ed. 

'•'  You  will  bluing  lights,  and  relieve  the 
sentinel,"  continued  Felton. 

And  this  double  order  which  the  young 
man  gave  to  the  same  individuals,  proved 
to  miladj'-  that  her  servants  were  the  same 
men  as  her  guards — that  is  to  say,  sol- 
diers. 

Felton's  orders  were,  for  the  rest,  exe- 
cuted with  a  silent  rapidity  that  gave  a 
good  idea  of  the  state  in  which  he  kept  up 
discipline. 

At  length  Felton,  who  had  not  looked 
at  miladj',  turned  toward  her. 

•'Ah!  ah  I  "  said  he,  "she  is  asleep, 
that's  well ;  when  she  wakes  she  can  sup." 
And  he  made  some  steps  toward  the  door. 

"But,  my  lieutenant  !  "  said  a  soldier, 
a  little  less  stoical  than  his  officer,  and 
who  had  approached  milady,  "  this  wo- 
man is  not  asleep." 

"What!  not  asleep!"  said  Felton, 
"  what  is  she  doing  then  ?  " 

"  She  has  fainted  away  ;  her  face  is  ver^- 
pale,  and  I  have  listened  in  vain;  I  can't 
hear  her  breathe." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Felton,  after 
having  looked  at  milady  from  the  spot  on 
which  he  stood,  without  moving  a  step  to- 
ward her  :  "  Go  and  tell  Lord  de  Winter 
that  his  prisoner  has  fainted.  The  case 
not  having  been  foreseen,  I  don't  know 
what  to  do." 

The  soldier  went  out  to  obey  the  orders 
of  his  officer ;  Felton  sat  down  upon  the 
fauteuil  which  was  by  chance  near  the 
door,  and  waited,  without  speaking  a 
word,  without  making  a  gesture.  ^lilady 
possessed  that  great  art.  so  much  studitni 
by  women,  of  looking  througli  her  long 
eye-lash(»s  without  appearing  to  open  tlie 
lids;  she  perceiveil  Felton,  who  sat  with 
his  back  toward  her.  She  continued  to 
look  at  him  during  nearly  ten  miinites, 
and  in  these  ten  nnnutes  the  impassible 
guai-dian  never  turned  round  once. 

She  then  thought    that    Lord  de  Winter 
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would  come,  and  b}^  his  presence  g-ive 
fresh  streng-th  to  her  jailer  :  her  first  trial 
was  lost ;  she  acted  like  a  woman  who 
reckons  upon  her  resources :  she  conse- 
quently raised  her  head,  opened  her  eyes, 
and  sighed  deeply. 

At  this  sigh  Felton  turned  round. 

"  Ah  I  you  have  awakened  again,  mad- 
ame,"  he  said:  '"then  I  have  nothing 
more  to  do  here.  If  you  want  anything, 
you  can  ring." 

'•'  Oh  !  my  God  !  my  God  !  how  I  have 
suffered,"  said  milady,  in  that  harmoni- 
ous voice,  which,  like  that  of  the  ancient 
enchantresses,  charmed  all  those  they 
wished  to  destroy. 

And  she  assumed,  upon  sitting  up  in  the 
fauteuil,  a  still  more  graceful  and  volup- 
tuous position  than  that  she  had  exhibited 
when  reclining. 

Felton  rose. 

"You  will  be  served  thus,  madame, 
three  times  a  day,"  said  he;  ''in  the 
morning  at  nine  o'clock,  in  the  da}^  at  one 
o'clock,  and  in  the  evening  at  eight.  If 
that  does  not  suit  yon,  j'ou  can  point  out 
what  other  hours  ^^ou  prefer,  and  in  this 
respect  3'our  wishes  will  be  complied 
with." 

"But  am  I  to  remain  always  alone  in 
this  vast  and  dismal  chamber?"  asked 
milady. 

*'  A  woman  of  the  neighborhood  has 
been  sent  for,  who  will  be  to-morrow  at 
the  castle,  and  will  return  as  often  as  you 
desire  her  presence." 

'•I  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  pris- 
oner, humbly. 

Feltou  made  a  slight  bow,  and  directed 
his  steps  toward  the  door.  At  the  mo- 
metit  he  was  about  to  go  out.  Lord  de 
Winter  appeared  in  the  corridor,  followed 
by  the  soldier  who  liad  been  sent  to  inform 
him  of  the  fainting  of  milady.  He  held  a 
f)hial  of  salts  in  his  hand. 

''Well,  what's  going  on  here?"  said 
he,  in  a  j(!ering  voice,  on  seeing  the  pris- 
oner sitting  up,  and  Felton  about  to  go 
out.  "Is  this  dead  woman  come  to  life 
again  already?  Pardieu,  Felton,  my  lad, 
did  you  not  perceive  that  you  were  taken 
for-  a  n()vic(;,  and  that  the  first  act  was  b*;- 
ing   ])('(TorMied  of  a  coiiicdy  of  which  wv 


shall  doubtless  have  the  pleasure  of  follow- 
ing out  all  the  developments  ?  " 

"I  imagined  that  might  be  the  case, 
m}'  lord,"  said  Felton  ;  "  but  as  the 
prisoner  is  a  woman,  after  all,  I  wished 
to  pay  her  the  attention  that  every  man 
of  gentle  birth  owes  to  a  woman,  if  not 
on  her  account,  at  least  on  m}'  own." 

Milad}'  shuddered  through  her  whole 
system.  These  words  of  Felton 's  passed 
like  ice  through  her  veins. 

"So,"  replied  De  Winter,  laughing, 
"  that  beautiful  hair  so  skillfull}^  dishev- 
elled, that  white  skin,  and  that  languishing 
look,  have  not  yet  seduced  you,  you  heart 
of  stone  ?  " 

"No,  my  lord,"  replied  the  impassible 
young  man  :  "  j^our  lordship  may  be  as- 
sured that  it  requires  more  than  the  tricks 
and  coquetry  of  a  woman  to  corrupt  me." 

"  In  that  case,  my  brave  lieutenant,  let 
us  leave  milady  to  find  out  something  else, 
and  go  to  supper  ;  but  remember  she  has 
a  fruitful  imagination,  and  the  second  act 
of  the  comedy  will  not  be  long  after  the 
first." 

And  at  these  words  Lord  de  Winter 
passed  his  arm  through  that  of  Felton, 
and  led  him  out,  laug-hing. 

"  Oh  !  I  will  be  a  match  for  you  I  " 
murmured  milady  between  her  teeth ; 
"be  assured  of  that,  you  poor  should-be 
monk,  you  poor  converted  soldier,  who 
have  cut  your  uniform  out  of  a  monk's 
frock  !  " 

"Apropos,"  resumed  De  Winter,  stop- 
ping at  the  door,  "  3'ou  must  not,  milad}', 
let  this  check  take  away  3'our  appetite. 
Taste  that  fowl  and  those  fish  ;  'pon 
honor,  they  are  not  poisoned.  I  agree 
very  well  with  my  cook,  and  as  he  is  not 
to  be  mj'  heir  I  have  full  and  perfect  con- 
fidence in  him.  Do  as  I  do.  Adieu  !  dear 
sister  !  till  j^our  next  fainting:  fit !  " 

This  was  all  that  milady'  could  endure  : 
her  hands  became  clenched,  she  ground 
her  teeth  inwardly,  her  eyes  followed  the 
motion  of  the  door  as  it  closed  behind  Lord 
de  Winter  and  Felton,  and  the  moment 
she  was  alone  a  fresh  fit  of  despair  seized 
her  ;  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  table,  saw 
Ihe  glittering  of  a  knife,  rushed  toward  it 
and  clutched  it;  but  h(>r  disappointment 
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was  cruel :  the  blade   was   blunt,  and  of 
flexible  silver. 

A  burst  of  laug'hter  resounded  from  the 
other  side  of  the  ill-closed  door,  and  the 
door  was  reopened. 

"  Ha  !  ha  I  ha  I  "'  cried  Lord  de  Winter ; 
'•  Ha  !  ha  I  ha  I  don't  j'ou  see,  my  brave 
Felton !  don't  you  see  what  I  told  3'ou  ? 
That  knife  was  for  you,  my  lad;  she  would 
have  killed  you.  Observe,  this  is  one  of 
her  peculiarities,  to  g-et  rid  thus,  after  one 
fashion  or  another,  of  all  the  people  who 
inconvenience  her.  If  I  had  listened  to 
you,  the  knife  would  have  been  pointed 
and  of  steel.  Then  it  would  have  been  all 
over  with  Felton  ;  she  would  have  cut 
your  throat,  and,  after  that^  the  throat  of 
everybody  else.  Look  at  her,  John,  see 
how  well  she  knows  how  to  handle  a 
knife." 

In  fact,  milady  still  held  the  harmless 
weapon  in  her  clenched  hand,  but  these 
last  words,  this  supreme  insult,  relaxed 
her  hands,  her  strength,  and  even  her 
will.     The  knife  fell  to  the  g-round. 

'•'You  were  right,  my  lord,''  said  Fel- 
ton, with  a  tone  of  profound.  disg"ust,  which 
sounded  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  heart 
of  milady  ;  ''  3'^ou  were  rig-ht,  my  lord  ;  I 
was  in  the  wrong." 

And  both  left  the  room  afresh. 

But  this  time  milady  lent  a  more  atten- 
tive ear  than  the  first,  and  she  heard  their 
steps  die  away  in  the  distance  of  the  cor- 
ridor. 

"I  am  lost,"  murmured  she;  '*I  am 
lost  I  I  am  in  the  power  of  men  upon 
wliom  I  can  have  no  more  influence  than 
upon  statues  of  bronze  or  granite  ;  the}' 
know  me  b}*-  heart,  and  are  cuirassed 
against  all  my  weapons.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  that  this  should  end  as  they 
have  decreed  I  " 

In  fact,  as  this  last  reflection,  this  m- 
stinctiVe  return  to  hope  indicated,  senti- 
ments of  weakness  (n-  fear  did  not  dwell 
long  in  her  ardent  spirit.  Milady  sat  down 
to  table,  at(!  of  several  dishes,  drank  a 
httle  Spanish  wme,  and  felt  .'ill  Ikm-  reso- 
lution return. 

Bcfoi-e  she  went  to  bed,  she  liad  eom- 
mcnteti  upon,  analyzed,  turned  on  all 
sides,  i'xamuK'd  on  all   points,  the  words. 


the  gestures,  the  signs,  and  even  the  si- 
lence of  her  interlocutors,  and  from  this 
profound,  skillful,  and  anxious  study,  it 
resulted  that  Felton  was,  everything  con- 
sidered, the  more  vulnerable  of  her  two 
persecutors. 

One  expression  above  all  recurred  to  the 
mind  of  the  prisoner  : 

'''If  I  had  listened  to  you,"  Lord  de 
Winter  had  said  to  Felton. 

Felton  then  had  spoken  in  her  favor, 
since  Lord  de  Winter  had  not  been  willing 
to  listen  to  Felton. 

•'  Weak  or  strong,"  repeated  milady, 
"  that  man  has  a  spark  of  pit}-  in  his  soul ; 
of  that  spark  I  will  make  a  flame  that 
shall  devour  him. 

'•'As  to  the  other,  he  knows  me,  he  fears 
me,  and  knows  what  he  has  to  expect  of 
me,  if  ever  I  escape  from  his  hands,  it  is 
useless  then  to  attempt  anything  with  him. 

•'•'  But,  Felton,  that's  another  thing  :  he 
is  a  young,  ingenuous,  pure  man,  who 
seems  virtuous ;  him  there  are  means  of 
destroying." 

And  milady  went  to  bed  and  fell  asleep, 
with  a  smile  upon  her  lips.  Any  one  who 
had  seen  her  sleeping,  might  have  said  she 
was  a  young  girl  dreaming  of  the  crown 
of  flowers  she  was  to  wear  on  her  brow  at 
the  next  fete. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

THE   SECOND   DAY   OF  CAPTIVITY. 

Milady  dreamed  that  she  at  length  had 
D'Artagnan  in  her  power,  that  she  was 
present  at  his  execution,  and  it  was  the 
sight  of  his  odious  blood,  flowing  beneath 
the  ax  of  the  executioner,  which  spi-ead 
that  charming  sniile  upon  her  lips. 

She  slept  as  a  prisoner  sl<>eps  who  is 
rocked  by  his  first  hope. 

In  the  morning,  when  tiicv  (Mitcri^d  her 
chamber,  she  was  still  in  bed.  Fell  on  re- 
mained in  the  corridor:  he  brought  with 
him  the  woman  of  wliom  he  had  spoken 
the  evening  before,  and  who  had  just  ar- 
rived ;  this  woman  entered,  and  ap{)roach- 
ing  milady's  bed,  oU'ereii  her  .services. 

Milady  was  habitually  |iale;  her  com- 
plexion niiglit  therefore  deceive  a  piM'son 
who  saw  her  for  tlie  first  time. 

"I  am  in  .1    fi^ver, "  said  she:   **  I  have 
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not  slept  a  single  instant  during-  all  this 
long  night — I  am  in  frightful  pain  :  are 
you  likely  to  be  more  humane  to  me  than 
others  were  to  me  yesterda}^  ?  All  I  ask 
is  permission  to  remain  in  bed." 

"Would  you  like  to  have  a  physician 
sent  for  ?  "  said  the  woman. 

Felton  listened  to  this  dialogue  without 
speaking  a  word. 

Milady  reflected  that  the  more  people 
she  had  around  her  the  more  she  should 
have  to  work  upon,  and  the  more  strict 
would  be  the  watch  Lord  de  Winter  kept 
over  her ;  besides,  the  physician  might  de- 
clare the  malad}'  was  feigned,  and  railadj^. 
after  having  lost  the  first  trick  of  the 
game,  was  not  willing  to  lose  the  second. 

"  Go  and  fetch  a  physician  !  "  said  she  : 
"  what  could  be  the  good  of  that  ?  These 
gentlemen  declared  yesterday  that  m}'  ill- 
ness was  a  corned}" ;  it  would  be  just  the 
same  to-day,  no  doubt ;  for,  since  j^ester- 
day  evening  thej'  have  had  plenty  of  time 
to  send  for  a  doctor." 

"  Then,"  said  Felton,  who  became  im- 
patient, "say  3'ourself,  madame,  what 
treatment  3'ou  wish  to  be  pursued." 

''Eh!  how  can  I  tell?  My  God!  I 
know  that  I  am  in  pain,  that's  all :  give 
me  anything  you  like,  it  is  of  very  little 
consequence  to  me." 

"Go  and  fetch  Lord  de  Winter,"  said 
Felton,  tired  of  these  eternal  complaints. 

"Oh!  no,  no!"  cried  milady;  "no, 
sir,  do  not  call  him,  I  conjure  you.  I  am 
well,  I  want  nothing  :  do  not  call  him." 

She  gave  so  much  vehemence,  such  pre- 
vailing eloquence  to  this  exclamation,  that 
Felton,  in  spite  of  himself,  advanced  some 
steps  into  the  room. 

"  He  is  come !  "  thought,  milady. 

"  If  you  reaUijUre  in  pain,"  said  Felton, 
"  a  physician  shall  be  sent  for  :  and  if  j^ou 
deceive;  us,  well  !  why  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  3'ou,  but  at  least  we  shall  not  have  to 
reproach  ourselves  with  anything." 

Milady  made  no  reply,  but  turning  her 
beautiful  head  round  upon  her  pillow,  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  uttered  heart-break- 
ing sobs. 

Felton  surveyed  her  for  an  instant  with 
his  usual  impassibility  ;  then,  seeing  that 
th(!  crisis  threatened  to  be  prolonged,  he 


went  out;   the  woman  followed  him,  and 
Lord  de  Winter  did  not  appear. 

"  I  fanc}'^  I  begin  to  see  my  way,"  mur- 
mured milady,  with  a  savage  joy,  burying 
herself  under  the  clothes  to  conceal  from 
anybody  who  might  be  watching  her,  this 
burst  of  inward  satisfaction. 

Two  hours  passed  awa}'. 

"'  Now  it  is  time  that  the  malady  should 
be  over,"  said  she;  "let  me  rise,  and  ob- 
tain some  success  this  very  day ;  I  have 
but  ten  days,  and  this  evening  two  of 
them  will  be  gone." 

In  the  morning',  when  the  woman  and 
Felton  came,  they  had  brought  her  break- 
fast ;  now  she  thought  they  could  not  be 
long  before  the}^  came  to  clear  the  table, 
and  that  Felton  would  then  come  back. 

Milady  was  not  deceived  :  Felton  reap- 
peared, and  without  observing  whether 
she  had  or  had  not  touched  her  repast,  he 
made  a  sign  that  the  table  should  be  car- 
ried out  of  the  room,  it  being  brought  in 
read}"  covered. 

Felton  remained  behind  :  he  held  a  book 
in  his  hand. 

Milady,  reclining  in  a  fauteuil,  near  the 
chimnej",  beautiful,  pale,  and  resigned, 
looked  like  a  holy  virgin  awaiting  mar- 
tyrdom. 

Felton  approached  her,  and  said  : 

"  Lord  de  Winter,  who  is  a  Catholic,  as 
w^ell  as  yourself,  madame,  thinking  that 
the  privation  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  3'our  church  might  be  painful  to  3'ou, 
has  consented  that  you  should  read  every 
day  the  ordinary  of  your  mass,  and  here 
is  a  book  which  contains  the  ritual  of  it." 

At  the  manner  in  which  Felton  laid  the 
book  upon  the  little  table  near  which 
milad}'  was  sitting,  at  the  tone  in  which 
he  pronounced  the  two  words  your  mass, 
at  the  disdainful  smile  with  which  he  ac- 
companied them,  milady'  raised  her  head, 
and  looked  more  attentivelj'  at  the  officer. 

Then,  b.y  that  plain  arrangement  of  the 
hair,  by  that  costume  of  extreme  sim- 
plicit}'-,  by  the  brow  polished  like  marble, 
but,  as  hard  and  impenetrable  as  it,  she 
recognized  one  of  those  dark  Puritans  slie 
had  so  often  met  with,  as  well  at  the  court 
of  King  James  as  that  of  the  king  of 
France,  where,    in   spite  of  the  remem- 
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brance  of  the  Saint  Bartliolomew,   the}- 
sometimes  came  to  seek  refuge. 

She  then  had  one  of  those  sudden  in- 
spirations which  people  of  genius  alone 
have  in  great  crises,  in  supreme  moments 
which  are  to  decide  their  fortunes  or  their 
lives. 

Those  two  words,  your  mass,  and  a 
simple  glance  cast  upon  Felton,  revealed 
to  her  all  the  importance  of  the  reply  she 
was  about  to  make. 

But,  with  that  rapidity  of  intelligence 
which  was  peculiar  to  her,  this  reply, 
ready  arranged,  presented  itself  to  her 
lips  : 

"  I!  "  said  she,  with  an  accent  of  dis- 
dain in  unison  with  that  which  she  had 
remarked  in  the  voice  of  the  young 
officer,  '"'I,  sir;  my  mass!  Lord  de 
Winter,  the  corrupted  Catholic,  knows 
very  well  that  I  am  not  of  his  religion, 
and  this  is  a  snare  he  wishes  to  lay  for 
me!" 

"  And  of  what  religion  are  yon,  then, 
madaine?"  asked  Felton,  with  an  aston- 
ishment which,  in  spite  of  the  empire  he 
held  over  himself,  he  could  not  entirely 
conceal. 

"I  will  tell  it,"  cried  milady,  with  a 
feigned  exultation,  "on  the  day  when  I 
shall  have  suffered  sufficiently  for  mx 
faith." 

The  look  of  Felton  revealed  to  milady 
the  full  extent  of  the  space  she  had 
opened  for  herself  by  this  single  word. 

The  young  officer,  however,  remained 
mute  and  motionless  *,  his  look  alone  had 
spoken. 

*' I  am  in  the  hands  of  mine  enemies," 
continued  she,  with  that  tone  of  enthu- 
siasm which  she  knew  was  familiar  to  the 
Puritans  :  ''well,  let  my  God  save  me,  or 
let  me  perish  for  my  God  I  That  is  the 
reply  I  beg  you  to  make  to  Lord  de 
Wintei'.  And  as  to  this  book,"  added 
slie,  pointing  to  the  ritual  wilh  her  finger, 
but  without  touching  it,  as  if  she  must 
be  contaminated  by  the  toucli.  "you  may 
carry  it  back  and  make  use  of  it  yourself ; 
for,  doubtless,  you  are  doubly  the  ac- 
complices of  Lord  (k;  Wintei*  ;  the  accom- 
plice in  his  persecutions,  the  accomplice  in 
his  heresies." 
J 


Felton  made  no  replj^  took  the  book 
with  the  same  appearance  of  repugnance 
which  he  had  before  manifested,  and  re- 
tired pensively. 

Lord  de  Winter  came  toward  fiv^e 
o'clock  in  the  evening;  miladj^  had  had 
time,  during  the  whole  day,  to  trace  her 
plan  of  conduct.  She  received  him  like  a 
woman  who  had  already  recovered  all  her 
advantages. 

"It  appears,"  said  the  baron,  seating 
himself  in  the  fauteuii  opposite  to  that 
occupied  by  milady,  and  stretching  out 
his  legs  carelessly  upon  the  hearth,  "it 
appears  we  have  made  a  little  apostasy  !" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  " 

"I  mean  to  say  that,  since  we  last 
met,  3^ou  have  changed  j^our  religion ; 
you  have  not,  by  chance,  married  a  Pro- 
testant for  a  third  husband,  have  you  ?  " 

"Explain  3'ourself,  my  lord,"  replied 
the  prisoner,  with  majesty  ;  "for,  though 
I  hear  your  words,  I  declare  I  do  not 
understand  them." 

"  Then  it  is,  that  3'ou  have  no  religion 
at  all;  I  like  that  best,"  replied  Lord  de 
Winter,  laughing. 

"It  is  certain  that  that  is  most  ac- 
cordant with  your  own  principles,"  re- 
plied milady,  coldly. 

"Well,  I  confess  it  is  all  perfectly  the 
same  to  me." 

"Oh  !  3^ou  need  not  avow  this  religious 
indifference,  n\y  lord,  your  debaucheries 
and  crimes  would  gain  credit  for  it." 

"  What  !  you  talk  of  debaucheries, 
Madame  Messalina  !  Lady  Macbeth  ! 
Eithei-  I  misunderstand  you,  or.  pai'dieu  I 
you  are  pretty  impudent  !  " 

"You  only  speak  thus  because  you  know 
you  are  listened  to,  sir,"  coldly  replied  mi- 
lad3'';  "and  you  wish  to  interest  your 
jailers  and  your   hangmen  against  me." 

"My  jailers!  and  my  hangmen  !  Hey- 
day, madame  !  you  are  getting  quite  into 
a  poetical  tone,  and  the  comedy  of  yester- 
day is  turning  this  evening  to  a  tragedy. 
As  to  the  rest,  in  eight  daj's  you  will  be 
where  you  ought  to  be,  and  my  task  will 
be  completed." 

"  Infjimous  task  !  impious  task  !  "  cried 
milady,  witli  the  exuilation  of  a  victim 
pi'ovokiiig  t  he  judge. 
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''Parole  d'honneur  !  "  said  De  Winter, 
rising",  ••!  think  the  hussy  is  g'oing-  mad  ! 
Come,  come,  cahii  yourself,  Madame  Puri- 
tan, or  I'll  reuiove  3'ou  to  a  dung-eon, 
Pardieu !  it's  my  Spanish  wine  that  has 
g:ot  into  your  head,  is  it  not  ?  But,  never 
mind,  that  sort  of  intoxication  is  not  dan- 
g-erous,  and  will  have  no  consequences." 

And  Lord  De  Winter  retired  swearing-, 
wliich  at  that  period  was  a  \Qvy  cavalier- 
like habit. 

Felton  was,  in  fact,  behind  the  door, 
and  had  not  lost  one  word  of  this  scene. 

Milad}'  had  guessed  as  much. 

"Yes,  go!  go  I "  said  she  to  her 
brother ;  "  the  consequences  are  drawing 
near,  on  the  contrar\' ;  but  3'ou,  weak 
fool !  will  not  see  them  until  it  will  be  too 
late  to  shun  them." 

Silence  was  re-established — two  hours 
p:issed  away;  milady's  supper  was 
brought  in,  and  she  was  found  deeply 
engaged  in  saying  her  prayers  aloud  ; 
pra^^ers  which  she  had  learned  of  an  old 
servant  of  her  second  husband's,  a  most 
austere  Puritan.  She  appeared  to  be  in 
ecstas}',  and  did  not  pa3'  the  least  atten- 
tion to  what  w'as  going  on  around  her. 
Felton  made  a  sign  that  she  should  not 
be  disturbed  ;  and  when  all  was  arranged, 
he  went  out  quietl^^  with  the  soldiers. 

Milady  knew  she  might  be  watched,  so 
she  continued  her  prayers  to  the  end ; 
and  it  appeared  to  her  that  the  soldier 
who  was  on  duty  at  her  door  did  not 
march  with  the  same  step,  and  seemed  to 
listen. 

For  the  moment  she  required  no  more  ; 
she  arose,  placed  herself  at  table,  ate  but 
little,  and  drank  only  water. 

An  hour  after,  her  table  was  cleared ; 
but  milady  remai-kcd  that  this  time  Fel- 
ton did  not  accompany  the  soldiers. 

He  feared,  then,  to  see  her  too  often. 

She  turned  toward  the  wall  to  smile  ; 
for  there  was  in  this  smile  such  an  expres- 
sion of  triumph,  that  this  single  smile 
would  have  betra3^ed  her. 

She  allowed,  therefore,  half  an  hour  to 
X)ass  away;  and  as  at  that  moment  all 
was  silence  in  the  old  castle,  as  nothing 
was  heard  l)ut  the  eternal  murmur  of  the 
waves — that   immense  respiration  of  the 


ocean — with  her  pure,  harmonious,  and 
powerful  voice,  she  began  the  first  coup- 
let of  the  psalm  then  in  greatest  favor 
with  the  Puritans : 

"Thou  leavest  thy  servants,  Lord  ! 
To  see  if  they  be  strong-, 
But  soon  thou  dost  afford 
Tliy  hand  to  conduct  them  along-." 

These  verses  were  not  excellent — ver^- 
far  fi-om  it,  even  ;  but,  as  it  is  well-known, 
the  Puritans  did  not  pique  themselves 
upon  their  poetr^'. 

While  singing,  milad3'-  listened.  The 
soldier  on  guard  at  her  door  stopped,  as  if 
he  had  been  changed  into  stone.  Milady 
was  then  able  to  judge  of  the  effect  she 
had  produced. 

Then  she  continued  her  singing  with  in- 
expressible fervor  and  feeling- ;  it  appeared 
to  her  that  the  sounds  spread  to  a  distance 
beneath  the  vaulted  roofs,  and  carried 
with  them  a  magic  charm  to  soften  the 
hearts  of  her  jailers.  It,  however,  like- 
wise appeared  thai,  the  soldier  on  duty — a 
zealous  Catholic,  no  doubt,  shook  off  the 
charm,  for  through  the  door — 

"Hold  your  tongue,  madame  I  "  said  he ; 
"your  song  is  as  dismal  as  a  De  profun- 
dis ;  and  if,  besides  the  pleasure  of  being 
in  garrison  here,  we  must  hear  such  things 
as  these,  no  mortal  can  hold  out." 

"Silence!"  then  said  another  stern 
voice,  which  milady  recognized  as  that  of 
Felton  ;  "  what  business  is  it  of  yours, 
3'ou  stupid  fellow  !  Did  an^'bodj^  order 
v^ou  to  prevent  that  woman  from  singing? 
No ;  3'ou  were  told  to  guard  her — to  fire 
at  her  if  she  attempted  to  fi}-.  Keep  her 
there ;  if  she  flies,  kill  her ;  but  don't  ex- 
ceed your  orders." 

An  expression  of  unspeakable  jo^^  light- 
ened the  countenance  of  milad.y  ;  but  this 
expression  was  fleeting  as  the  reflection  of 
liglitnitig,  and,  without  appearing  to  have 
heard  Ihe  dialogue,  of  which  she  had  not 
lost  a  word,  she  began  again,  giving  to 
hei-  voice  all  the  charm,  all  the  power,  all 
the  seduction,  the  demon  had  bestowed 
upon  it-  : 

"  For  all  my  tears  and  all  my  cares, 
My  exile  and  my  cliains, 
I  have  my  youth,  I  have  my  prayers, 
And  God  who  counts  my  pains." 
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Her  voice,  of  immense  power  and  of 
sublime  expression,  gave  to  the  rude,  un- 
polished poetr}^  of  these  psalms  a  magic 
and  an  effect  which  the  most  exalted  Puri- 
tans rarely  found  in  the  songs  of  their 
brethren,  and  which  they  were  forced  to 
ornament  with  all  the  resources  of  their 
imagination.  Felton  believed  he  heard 
the  singing  of  the  angel  who  consoled  the 
three  Hebrews  in  the  furnace. 

Milady  continued  : 

"  But  the  day  of  oui-  liberation 

Will  come,  just  and  powerful  Sire  ! 
And  if  it  cheat  our  expectation, 

To  death  and  martyrdom  we  can  still 
aspire." 

This  verse,  into  which  the  terrible  en- 
chantress threw  her  whole  soul,  completed 
the  trouble  which  had  seized  the  heart  of 
the  young  officer ;  he  opened  the  door 
quickly,  and  milady  saw  him  appear,  pale 
as  usual,  but  with  his  ej^es  inflamed  and 
almost  wild. 

"  Why  do  you  sing  thus,  and  with  such 
a  voice  ?  "  said  he. 

"I  crave  your  pardon,  sir,''  said  mi- 
lady, with  mildness  ;  "  I  forgot  that  my 
songs  are  out  of  place  in  this  mansion.  I 
have,  perhaps,  offended  you  in  your  relig- 
ious opinions  ;  but  it  was  without  wish- 
ing to  do  so,  I  assure  you.  Pardon  me, 
then,  a  fault  which  is  perhaps  great,  but 
which  certainly  was  involuntar3\" 

Milady  was  so  beautiful  at  this  moment 
— the  religious  ecstasy  in  which  she  ap- 
peared to  be  plunged  gave  such  an  ex- 
pression to  her  countenance,  that  Felton 
was  so  dazzled  that  he  fancied  he  beheld 
the  angel  whom  he  liad  just  before  only 
heard. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  he,  "  3'ou  disturb — you 
agitate  the  people  who  inhabit  the  castle." 

And  the  poor,  senseless  young  man  was 
not  aware  of  the  incoherence  of  his  words, 
while  milady  was  reading,  with  her  l^'nx's 
eyes,  the  very  depths  of  his  heart. 

"I  will  be  silent,  then,"  said  milady, 
casting  down  her  e3'es,  with  all  the  sweet- 
ness she  could  give  to  her  voice,  wit  li  all 
the  resignation  she  could  impress  u[)on 
her  manner. 

**  No,  no,  niailaiiK',"  said  Felton  ;  "  only 
do  not  sing  so  h)ud,  i)articularly  at  night." 


And  at  these  words  Felton,  feeling  that 
he  could  not  long  maintain  his  severity 
toward  his  prisoner,  rushed  out  of  the 
room. 

''  You  have  done  right,  lieutenant," 
said  the  soldier;  "such  songs  disturb  the 
mind  ;  and  yet  we  become  accustomed  to 
them — her  voice  is  so  beautiful  !  " 


CHAPTER    LIV. 

THE  THIRD  DAY   OF  CAPTIVITY. 

Felton  had  fallen,  but  there  was  still 
another  step  to  be  taken — he  must  be  re- 
tained, or,  rather,  he  must  be  left  quite 
alone ;  and  milad}^  but  obscurely  per- 
ceived the  means  which  could  lead  to  this 
result. 

Still  more  must  be  done  :  he  must  be 
made  to  speak,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
spoken  to  ;  for  milady  very  well  knew 
that  her  greatest  seduction  was  in  her 
voice,  which  so  skillfully  ran  over  the 
whole  gamut  of  tones,  from  human  speech 
to  celestial  language. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  seduction, 
milady  might  fail ;  for  Felton  was  fore- 
warned, and  that  against  the  least  chance. 
From  that  moment  she  watched  all  his 
actions,  all  his  words,  to  the  simplest 
glance  of  his  eyes,  to  his  gestures,  even 
to  a  respiration  that  could  be  interpreted 
as  a  sigh  ;  in  short,  she  studied  every- 
thing, as  a  skillful  comedian  does,  to 
whom  a  new  part  has  been  assigned  in  a 
line  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to. 

With  Lord  de  Winter  her  plan  of  con- 
duct was  more  eas.y;  she  had  laid  that  down 
the  preceding  evening.  To  remain  silent 
and  dignified  in  his  presence  ;  from  lime 
to  time  to  irritate  him  b^'  an  affected  dis- 
dain, by  a  contemptuous  word  :  to  provoke 
him  to  threats  and  violence,  which  would 
produce  a  contrast  with  her  own  resig- 
nation— such  was  her  plan.  Felton  would 
see  all;  perhaps  he  would  say  nothing, 
but  he  would  see. 

In  the  morning,  Felton  came  as  usual  ; 
l)ut  milady  allowed  him  to  preside  over 
all  tlie  preparations  for  the  breakfast, 
without  addressing  a  word  to  him.  At 
the  moment  he  w:is  about  to  retire,  she 
was  cheered  with  a  ray  of  hope,  for  she 
thought  he  was  about  to  speak;  but,  his 
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lips  moved  without  any  sound  passing- 
from  his  mouth,  and,  malting-  a  powerful 
effort  over  himself,  he  sent  back  to  his 
heart  the  words  that  were  about  to  escape 
from  his  lips,  and  went  out. 

Toward  midday.  Lord  de  Winter  came 
to  her  apartment. 

It  was  a  tolerabl}'  fine  winter's  day,  and 
a  ray  of  that  pale  Eng-lish  sun,  wliich 
lig-htens  but  does  not  warm,  passed 
throug-h  the  bars  of  her  prison. 

Milady  was  looking*  out  at  the  window, 
and  pretended  not  to  hear  the  door  as  it 
opened. 

"  Ah,  ah  !"  said  Lord  de  Winter,"  after 
having"  played  comedy,  after  having-  played 
tragedy,  we  are  now  playing  melancholy, 
eh  ?  "  "^ 

The  prisoner  made  no  reply. 

*'  Yes,  yes,"  continued  Lord  de  Winter, 
"  I  understand — you  would  like  very  well 
to  be  at  liberty  on  that  beach  !  3'ou  would 
like  very  well  to  be  in  a  good  ship,  danc- 
ing upon  the  waves  of  that  emerald-green 
sea ;  you  would  like  very  well,  either  on 
land  or  on  the  ocean,  to  lay  for  me  one  of 
those  nice  little  ambuscades  you  are  so 
skillful  in  planning.  Patience,  patience  ! 
in  four  days'  time  the  shore  will  be  be- 
neath 3'our  foot,  the  sea  will  be  open  to 
you — more  open  than  will,  perhaps,  be 
agreeable  to  you  ;  for  in  four  days  En- 
gland  will  be  i-elieved  of  your  presence." 

Milady  joined  her  hands,  and  raising 
her  fine  eyes  toward  heaven — 

'^Lord,  Lord!"  said  she,  watli  an 
angelic  meekness  of  gesture  and  tone, 
"  pardon  this  man,  as  I  mj-self  pardon 
him  !  " 

"Yes,  pray,  accursed  woman!"  cried 
tlie  baron  ;  "  your  prayer  is  so  much  the 
more  generous  from  your  being,  I  swear 
to  you,  in  the  power  of  a  man  who  will 
never  pardon  you  !"  And  ho  left  the  I'oom. 

At  the  moment  he  went  out,  a  piercing 
glance  (lart(;d  through  the  opening  of  the 
ncarl3'-closed  door,  and  she  perceived  Fel- 
ton,  who  drew  quickly  on  one  side  to  pre- 
vent being  seen  by  her. 

Tlien  slie  1hr(;w  herself  upon  her  knees, 
and  began  to  pray. 

"My  God,  my  God  !"  said  slie,  '"you 
know  in  what  holy  cause  I  suller ;  give 


me,  then,  the  strength  to  support  my 
sufferings." 

The  door  opened  gently ;  the  beautiful 
supplicant  pretended  not  to  hear  the  noise, 
and,  in  a  voice  broken  by  tears,  she  con- 
tinued : 

"  God  of  vengeance  !  God  of  goodness  ! 
will  3'ou  allow  the  frightful  projects  of 
this  man  to  be  accomplished  ?  " 

Then  only  she  feigned  to  hear  the  sound 
of  Felton's  steps  and,  rising  quick  as 
thought,  she  blushed,  as  if  ashamed  of 
being  surprised  on  her  knees. 

"  I  do  not  like  to  disturb  those  who 
pray,  madame,"  said  Felton,  seriously; 
"  do  not  disturb  yourself  on  my  account, 
I  beseech  3'ou." 

"  How  do  you  know  I  was  praying, 
sir  ?  "  said  milady,  in  a  voice  interrupted 
by  sobs.  "  You  were  deceived,  sir  ;  I  was 
not  praying." 

"  Do  you  think,  then,  madame,"  replied 
Felton,  in  the  same  serious  voice,  but  with 
a  more  mild  tone,  "do  3^ou  think  I  assume 
the  right  of  preventing  a  creature  from 
prostrating  herself  before  her  Creator  ? 
God  forbid  !  God  forbid  !  Besides,  re- 
pentance becomes  the  guilty ;  whatever 
crimes  the}^  may  have  committed,  for 
me  the  guilty  are  sacred  at  the  feet  of 
God  !" 

"Guilty!— I?"  said  milady,  with  a 
smile  which  might  have  disarmed  the 
angel  of  the  Last  Judgment.  "'  Guilty  ! 
oh,  my  God,  thou  knowest  whether  I  am 
guilty  !  Say  I  a,ra  condemned,  sir,  if  j-ou 
please  ;  but  you  know  that  God,  who  loves 
martyrs,  sometimes  permits  the  innocent 
to  be  condemned." 

"  Were  you  condemned,  were  you  inno- 
cent, were  you  a  martj'^r,"  replied  Felton, 
"  the  greater  would  be  the  necessity  for 
pra\'er  ;  and  I  myself  will  aid  3"ou  wilh  my 
pra^'ers." 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  just  man  !  "  cried  mi- 
lady, throwing-  lierself  on  her  knees  at  his 
feet ;  "  I  can  hold  out  no  longer,  for  I  fear 
I  shall  be  wanting  in  strength  in  the  mo- 
ment at  which  1  shall  be  forced  to  undergo 
the  struggle,  and  confess  my  faith.  Listen, 
then,  to  the  supplication  of  a  despairing 
woman.  You  are  abused,  sir,  but  that 
is  not  the  question ;  I  only  ask  you  one 
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favor,  and  if  you  gTant  it  me,  I  will  bless 
you  in  this  world  and  in  the  next." 

"  Speak  to  the  master,  madame,"  said 
Felton  ;  "happily,  I  am  neither  charged 
with  the  power  of  pardoning  nor  punish- 
ing-; it  is  upon  one  higher  placed  than  I 
am  that  God  has  laid  this  responsibility." 
"  To  3'ou — no,  to  you  alone  !  Listen  to 
me,  rather  than  contribute  to  my  destruc- 
tion, rather  than  contribute  to  my  ig-- 
nominy." 

"  If  3'ou  have  merited  this  shame,  mad- 
ame, if  3'ou  have  incurred  this  ignominj^, 
you  must  submit  to  it  as  an  offering"  to 
God." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  Oh,  3'ou  do  not 
understand  me  !  When  I  speak  of  igrno- 
minj'-,  you  think  I  speak  of  some  punish- 
ment or  other,  of  imprisonment  or  death  ! 
Would  to  heaven  it  were  no  more  !  Of 
what  consequence  to  me  is  imprisonment 
or  death  ?  " 

"  It  is  I  who  no  long-er  understand  you, 
madame,"  said  Felton. 

"  Or,  rather,  who  pretend  not  to  under- 
stand me,  sir  !  "  replied  the  prisoner,  with 
a  smile  of  doubt. 

"No,  madame,  upon  the  honor  of  a 
soldier,  upon  the  faith  of  a  Christian." 

"  What !  3'-ou  are  ig-norant  of  Lord  de 
Winter's  desig-ns  upon  me  ?  " 

"I  am  unacquainted  with  them." 
"  Impossible  ;  3'ou  are  his  confidant  !  " 
"  I  never  lie,  madame." 
"  Oh,  he  conceals  them  too  little  for  you 
not  to  divine  them." 

"  I  seek  to  divine  nothing-,  madame  ; 
I  wait  till  I  am  confided  in,  and,  apart 
from  that  which  Lord  de  Winter  has  said 
to  me  before  3'ou,  he  has  confided  nothing- 
to  me." 

"Why,  then,"  cried  milady,  with  an 
incredible  tone  of  truthfulness,  ''why, 
then,  you  are  not  his  accomplici^  you  do 
not  know  that  he  d(!stines  me  to  a  dis- 
g-race  which  all  tiic  punishments  of  the 
world  cannot  e(|nal  in  horror?" 

"  You  ai-e  deceived,  madame,"  said  Fel- 
ton, blushing  ;  "  T^ord  de  Winter  is  not 
capable  of  such  a  crime." 

"Good!"  said  milady  to  herself; 
"without  knowing- what  it  is,  he  calls  it 
a  crime  !  " 


Then  aloud  : 

"The  friend  of  the  infamous  is  capable 
of  evei-j'thing-." 

"Whom  do  you  call  the  infamous?" 
asked  Felton. 

"  Are  there,  then,  in  Eng-land  two  men 
to  whomsuch  an  epithet  can  be  applied  ?  " 

"You  mean  Georg-e  Villiers  ? "  said 
Felton,  whose  looks  became  ag-itated. 

"  Whom  Pag-ans  and  infidel  Gentiles 
call  Duke  of  Buckingham,"  replied  mi- 
lady; "I  could  not  have  thought  that 
there  was  an  Englishman  in  all  Eng-land 
who  would  have  required  so  long-  an  ex- 
planation to  make  him  understand  of 
whom  I  was  speaking-." 

"The  hand  of  the  Lord  is  stretched 
over  him,"  said  Felton,  "  he  will  not 
escape  the  chastisement  he  deserves." 

Felton  did  but  express,  with  reg-ard  to 
the  duke,  the  feeling-  of  execration  which 
all  the  Eng-lish  had  vowed  to  him  whom 
the  Catholics  themselves  called  the  ex- 
tortioner, the  pillag-er,  the  debauche;  and 
whom  the  Puritans  styled  simply  Satan. 

'•Oh  !  my  God  !  my  God  I"  cried  mi- 
lady ;  "  when  I  supplicate  you  to  pour 
upon  this  man  the  chastisement  which  is 
his  due,  you  know  that  it  is  not  my  own 
vengeance  I  pursue,  but  the  deliverance 
of  a  whole  nation  that  I  implore  !  " 

"Do  3'ou  know  him,  then?"  asked 
Felton. 

"At  length  he  interrogates  me  !  "  said 
milady  to  herself,  at  the  height  of  joy  at 
having-  obtained  so  quickly  such  a  result. 
— "Oh  !  know  him!  yes  !  to  my  misfort- 
une, to  my  eternal  misfortune  ! "  and 
milady  wrung-. her  hands,  as  if  arrived 
at  the  very  paroxysm  of  g-rief. 

Felton  no  doubt  felt  within  himself  that 
his  streng-th  was  abandoning- him,  and  he 
made  several  steps  toward  the  door;  but. 
tiie  prisoiKM-,  whose  eye  was  never  otT  him, 
sprang- in  pursuit  of  him,  andstoppivl  him. 
"Sir,"  ci-ied  she,  "be  kind,  be  cicuuMit , 
list(Mi  to  my  pi-;iyer ;  that  knife,  wliii-h 
the  fatal  piudcnce  of  the  baron  deprived 
me  of,  l)ecause  he  knows  the  use  I  would 
iuak(M)fit.  ;  oh!  hear  nu' to  the  end  !  that, 
knife,  give  it.  to  n\c  for  a  minute  only,  for 
mercy \s,  for  pity's  sake  !  I  will  embrace 
your  ]<nees  !  you  shall  snut  the  door  that 
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you  may  be  certain  I  contemplate  no  in- 
jury to  you  !  my  God  !  to  you  !  the  only 
just,  good,  and  compassionate  being  I 
have  met  with  !  —  to  you  !  my  savior,, 
perhaps !  one  minute,  that  knife,  one 
minute,  a  single  minute,  and  I  will  re- 
store it  to  you  through  the  grating  of 
the  door ;  only  one  minute,  Master  Fel- 
ton,  and  you  will  have  saved  my  honor  ! " 
"  To  kill  yourself  !  "  cried  Felton,  with 
terror,  forgetting  to  withdraw  his  hands 
from  the  hands  of  the  prisoner  ;  *'  to  kill 
yourself  ?  "' 

"  I  have  told,  sir,"  murmured  milady, 
lowering  her  voice,  and  allowing  herself 
to  sink  overpowered  to  the  ground,  "I 
have  told  my  secret  !  He  knows  all !  My 
God,  I  am  lost !  " 

Felton  remained  standing,  motionless 
and  undecided. 

"  He  still  doubts,"  thought  milady,  ''  I 
have  not  been  earnest  enough." 

Some  one  was  heard  in  the  corridor, 
milady  recognized  the  step  of  Lord  de 
Winter. 

Felton  recognized  it  also,  and  made  a 
step  toward  the  door. 

Milady  sprang  toward  him. 
"Oh  !  not  a  word,"  said  she  in  a  con- 
centrated voice,  "  not  a  word  of  all  that  I 
have  said  to  you  to  this  man,  or  I  am  lost, 
and  it  would  be  j'ou— you — " 

Then  as  the  steps  drew  near  she  became 
silent,  for  fear  of  being  heard,  applying, 
with  a  gesture  of  infinite  terror,  her  beau- 
tiful hand  to  Felton's  mouth. 

Felton  gently  pushed  milady  from  him, 
and  she  sank  into  a  chair. 

Lord  de  Winter  passed  -before  the  door 
without  stopping,  and  the  sound  of  his 
footsteps  soon  died  away  in  the  distance. 

Felton,  as  pale  as  death,  remained  some 
instants  with  his  ear  turned  and  listening; 
tlien,  when  the  sound  was  finite  extinct,  he 
brcat lied  like  a  man  awaking  from  a  dream, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  apartment. 

"Ah  I"  said  milady,  listening  in  her 
turn  to  the  noise  of  Felton's  steps,  which 
faded  away  in  a  direction  opposite  to  those 
of  Lord  de  Winter;  "ah  I  at  length  thou 
art  mine  !  " 

Then  her  brow  darkened. 

"  If  he  tells  the  baron,"  said  she,  "  I  am 


lost,  for  the  baron,  who  knows  very  well 
that  I  shall  not  kill  myself,  will  place  me 
before  him,  with  a  knife  in  m}'  hand,  and 
he  will  discover  that  all  this  despair  is  but 
played." 

She  went  and  placed  herself  before  the 
glass,  and  looked  at  herself  attentively ; 
never  had  she  appeared  more  beautiful. 

"Yes!  yes!"  said  she,  smiling,  "but 
he  won't  tell  him  !  " 

In  the  evening-  Lord  de  Winter  accom- 
panied the  supper. 

"Sir,"  said  milady,  "is  your  presence 
an  indispensable  accessor}'-  of  my  captiv- 
ity !  could  you  not  spare  me  the  increase 
of  tortures  which  your  visits  inflict  upon 


me 


V  " 


"  How  !  mj'  dear  sister  !  "  said  Lord  de 
Winter,  "did  not  you  sentimentally  in- 
form me,  with  that  pretty  mouth  of  yours, 
so  cruel  to  me  to-day,  that  3'ou  came  to 
England  solel}'  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
me  at  j-our  ease,  an  enjoyment  of  which 
you  told  me  you  so  sensibh'  felt  the  priva- 
tion, that  you  had  risked  ever\-thing  for 
it  —  bad  seas,  tempests,  and  captivit}'^? 
Well  !  here  I  am,  be  satisfied  :  besides, 
this  time,  m^'^  visit  has  a  motive." 

Milady  trembled — she  thought  Felton 
had  told  all:  perhaps,  never  in  her  life  had 
this  w^oman,  who  had  experienced  so  many 
opposite  and  powerful  emotions,  felt  her 
heart  beat  so  violentl}'. 

She  w'as  seated  ;  Lord  de  Winter  took 
a  chair,  drew  it  toward  her,  and  sat  down 
close  beside  her;  then  taking  a  paper  out 
of  his  pocket,  he  unfolded  it  slowly. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  "  I  want  to  show  you 
the  kind  of  passport  which  I  have  drawn 
up,  and  which  will  serve  3' ou  henceforward 
as  a  numero  of  order  in  the  life  I  consent 
to  leave  you." 

Then,  turning  his  eyes  from  milady  to 
the  paper,  he  read  : 

"  '  Order  to  conduct  to ;*  the  name 

is  blank."  interrupted  Lord  de  Winter; 
"  if  you  liave  any  preference 3-0 u  can  point 
it  out  to  me  ;  and  if  it  be  not  within  a 
thousand  leagues  of  London,  attention 
will  be  paid  to  your  wishes.     I  will  begin 

again,  then  :   'Order  to  conduct  to , 

th<;  person  named  Charlotte  Backson. 
branded  by  tlie  justice  of  the  kingdom  of 
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France,  but  liberated  after  chastisement ; 
she  is  to  dwell  in  this  place,  without  ever 
going"  more  than  three  leagues  from  it.  In 
case  of  an}^  attempt  to  escape,  the  penal- 
ty of  death  is  to  be  applied.  She  will  re- 
ceive five  shilling's  per  day  for  lodg-ing-  and 
food.'  " 

'•  That  order  does  not  concern  me,"  re- 
plied milad^',  coldlj',  •'  since  it  bears  an- 
other name  than  mine." 

"A  name! — have  3'ou  a  name,  then  ?" 

"  I  bear  that  of  3'our  brother." 

' '  Aye,  but  j^ou  are  mistaken  ;  my  broth- 
er is  onl^"-  your  second  husband,  and  your 
first  is  still  living.  Tell  me  his  name,  and 
I  will  put  it  in  the  place  of  the  name  of 
Charlotte  Backson.  No  ? — you  will  not  ? 
— 3^ou  are  silent  ?  Well !  then  you  must 
be  registered  as  Charlotte  Backson." 

Milady  remained  silent  ;  only  this  time 
it  was  no  longer  from  affectation  but  from 
terror  :  she  believed  the  order  to  be  about 
to  be  executed  ;  she  thought  that  Lord  de 
Winter  had  hastened  her  departure  ;  she 
thought  she  was  condemned  to  set  off  that 
very  evening.  Everything,  in  her  mind, 
was  lost  for  an  instant,  when  all  at  once, 
she  perceived  that  no  signature  was  at- 
tached to  the  order.  Tlie  joy  she  felt  at 
this  discovery  was  so  great  she  could  not 
conceal  it.  • 

"  Yes,  3'es,"  said  Lord  de  Winter,  who 
perceived  what  was  passing  in  her  mind  ; 
"j'-es,  you  look  for  the  signature,  and  you 
say  to  yourself,  *  All  is  not  lost,  for  that 
order  is  not  signed  ;  it  is  only  shown  to 
me  to  terrify  me;  that's  all.'  You  are 
mistaken ;  to-morrow  this  order  will  be 
sent  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  after 
to-morrow,  it  will  return  signed  by  his 
liand  and  marked  with  his  seal  ;  and  fuur- 
and-twenty  hours  afterwai'd,  I  will  answer" 
for  its  being car-ried  into  execution.  Adieu, 
madame  ;  that  is  all  I  had  to  say  to  you." 

''And  I  reply  lo  you,  sir,  that  this  abuse 
of  power,  this  exih?  under  a  false  name, 
are  infamous  !  " 

'*  Would  you  lik(i  better  to  l)e  hung  in 
your  true  name,  milady?  You  know 
tiiat  the  Englisli  laws  arc  incxorahlt-  on 
t,he  abuse  of  marriag(^  !  s|)eak  freely  :  al- 
though my  name,  or  rather  tliat  of  my 
brother,  would  l)e  mixed  up  with  t  lie  alfair, 


I  will  risk  the  scandal  of  a  public  trial,  to 
make  myself  certain  of  getting  rid  of  you.'' 

Milady  made  no  reply,  but  became  as 
pale  as  a  corpse. 

"  Oh !  I  see  you  prefer  peregrination. 
That's  well,  miladj^ ;  and  there  is  an  old 
proverb  that  says  '  Traveling  forms 
youth.'  Ma  foi !  you  are  not  wrong,  after 
all ;  and  life  is  sweet.  That's  the  reason 
wh}^  I  take  such  care  3^ou  shall  not  deprive 
me  of  mine.  There  only  remains,  then, 
the  question  of  the  five  shillings  to  be  set- 
tled ;  you  think  me  rather  parsimonious — 
don't  3'ou  ?  That's  because  I  don't  care  to 
leave  you  the  means  of  corrupting  your 
jailers.  Besides,  3^ou  will  always  have 
your  charms  left  to  seduce  them  with. 
Employ  them,  if  jonv  check  v.ath  regard 
to  Felton  has  not  disg'usted  you  with  at- 
tempts of  that  kind." 

•'Felton  has  not  told  him,"  said  milady 
to  herself;  "nothing  is  lost,  then." 

"  And  now,  madame,  till  Iseeyou  again. 
To-morrow^  I  will  come  and  announce  to 
you  the  departure  of  my  messenger." 

Lord  de  Winter  rose,  saluted  her  ironi- 
cally, and  left  the  room. 

Milad\'  breathed  again ;  she  had  still 
four  da3-s  before  her;  four  days  would 
quite  suffice  to  complete  the  seduction  of 
Felton. 

A  terrible  idea,  however,  rushed  into  her 
mind  ;  she  thought  that  Lord  de  Winter 
would,  perhaps,  send  Felton  himself  to  get 
the  order  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham ;  in  that  case,  Felton  would  escape 
her ;  for,  in  order  to  secure  success,  the 
magic  of  a  continuous  seduction  was  neces- 
sary. Nevertheless,  as  we  have  said,  one 
circumstance  reassured  her — Felton  had 
not  spoken. 

As  she  would  not  appear  to  be  agitated 
by  the  threats  of  Lord  de  WinttM-.  she 
placed  heiseir  at  table  and  ate. 

Theiv,  as  she  had  done  the  evening  be- 
fore, she  fell  on  her  i<nees  ami  repeat,ed 
her  jirayers  aloud.  As  on  the  evening  be- 
fore, tlu^  soldier  stopped  his  march  to  listen 
to  her. 

Soon  aftei".  she  heard  lighter  steps  than 
those  of  t  :h(>  sent  in(>l,  which  came  from  tlie 
botl  om  of  the  corridor,  and  stopped  before 
hei'  door. 
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"That  is  he,"  said  she. 

And  she  began  the  same  rehg-ious  chant 
which  had  so  strongly  excited  Felton  the 
evening  before. 

But,  although  her  voice,  sweet,  full,  and 
sonorous,  vibrated  as  harmoniously  and  as 
aiTectingly  as  ever,  the  door  remained 
shut.  It  appeared,  hoAvever,  to  milady, 
that  in  one  of  the  furtive  glances  she 
darted,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  grating 
of  the  door,  she  thought  she  saw  the  ar- 
dent eyes  of  the  young  man  througli  the 
narrow  opening.  But  whether  this  was  a 
reality  or  not,  he  had,  this  time,  sufficient 
self-command  not  to  enter. 

Only,  a  few  instants  after  she  had  fin- 
ished her  religious  song,  milady  thought 
she  heard  a  profound  sigh  ; — then  the  same 
steps  she  had  heard  approach,  departed 
slow]}'-,  and  as  if  with  regret. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

THE    FOURTH    DAY    OF    CAPTIVITY. 

The  next  day,  when  Felton  entered 
milady's  apartments,  he  found  her  stand- 
ing, mounted  upon  a  chair,  holding  m  her 
liands  a  cord  made  b^'  means  of  torn  cam- 
bric handkercliiefs,  twisted  into  a  kind  of 
rope  one  with  another,  and  tied  at  the 
ends  ;  at  the  noise;  Felton  made  in  enter- 
mg,  milady  leaped  lightly  to  the  ground, 
and  endeavored  to  conceal  behind  her  the 
improvised  cord  she  held  in  her  hand. 

The  young  man  was  still  more  pale  than 
usual,  and  his  eyes,  reddened  by  want  of 
sleep,  denoted  that  he  had  passed  a  fever- 
ish night. 

Nevertheless,  his  brow  was  armed  with 
a  sternness  more  severe  than  evei-. 

He  advanced  slowly  toward  milady, 
who  had  sat  down,  and  taking  an  end  of 
ihe  murderous  rope,  which  by  mistake  or 
else  by  design,  she  allowed  to  appear — 

''What  is  this,  madame?"  he  asked, 
coldly. 

"That  ?  Nothing,"  said  milady,  smiling 
with  that  painful  (;xpression  which  she 
knew  so  well  how  to  give  to  her  smile; 
"  ennui  is  the  mortal  enemy  of  prisoners  ; 
I  was  ennuyee,  and  I  amused  myself  wilh 
twisting  that  rope." 

Felton  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  \y,\ri 
of  tlie  wall  of  the  apartment  before  which 


he  had  found  milady  standing  in  the  chair 
in  which  she  was  now  seated,  and  over  her 
head  he  perceived  a  gilt-headed  screw, 
fixed  in  the  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  hang- 
ing up  clothes  or  arms. 

He  started,  and  the  prisoner  saw  that 
start ;  for,  though  her  e3-es  were  cast 
down,  nothing  escaped  her. 

"  What  Avere  you  doing,  standing  in 
that  chair?  "  asked  he. 

'*'  Of  Avhat  consequence  can  that  be  to 
A'ou  ?  "  replied  milady. 

"But,"  replied  Felton,  "I  Avish  to 
know." 

"Do  not  question  me,"  said  the  pris- 
oner, "you  know  that  Ave  true  Christians 
are  forbidden  to  speak  falsely." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Felton,  "I  will  tell 
you  Avhat  you  were  doing,  or  rather  Avhat 
3^ou  Avere  going  to  do  ;  you  Avere  going  to 
complete  the  fatal  Avork  you  cherish  in 
your  mind  :  remember,  madame,  if  our 
God  forbids  us  to  speak  falsely,  he  much 
more  severely  forbids  us  to  commit  sui- 
cide." 

"When  God  sees  one  of  his  creatures 
persecuted  unjusth',  placed  betAveen  sui- 
cide and  dishonor,  believe  me,  sir,"  re- 
plied milady  in  a  tone  of  deep  conviction, 
"  God  pardons  suicide  :  for,  then,  suicide 
becomes  martyrdom.*' 

"  You  say  either  too  much  or  too  little  ; 
speak,  madame,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
explain  yourself." 

"  That  I  may  relate  my  misfortunes  to 
you,  for  A'ou  to  treat  them  as  fables  ;  that 
I  may  tell  3'ou  my  pi'ojects,  for  you  to  go 
and  denounce  them  to  my  persecutor  :  no, 
sir ;  besides,  of  Avhat  importance  is  the 
life  or  death  of  a  condemnied  wretch  to 
you  ?  You  are  only  responsible  for  my 
body,  are  you  ?  and  pi-ovided  3"ou  produce 
a  carcase  that  may  be  recognized  as 
mine,  they  Avill  require  no  more  of  you; 
nay,  perhaps  even,  you  will  have  a  double 
rcAvard." 

"  I,  madame  !  I  !  "  cried  Felton  ;  "  to 
snppose  that  I  should  ever  accept  the  price 
of  your  life  ! — Oh  !  you  cannot  ihiuk  what 
you  say  !  " 

"  Let  me  act  as  I  please,  Felton,  let  me 
act  as  I  please,"  said  milady,  becoming 
excited  ;  "  every  soldier  must  be  ambitious. 
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must  he  not  ?  You  are  now  a  lieutenant 
— you  will  follow  me  to  the  grave  with  the 
rank  of  captain." 

''What  have  I  then  done  to  you,"  said 
Felton,  much  ag-itated,  ''that  you  should 
load  me  with  such  a  responsibihty  before 
God  and  before  men  ?  In  a  few  days  you 
will  be  away  from  this  place ;  your  life, 
madame,  Avill  then  no  longer  be  under  my 
care,  and,"  added  he  with  a  sigh,  ''then 
you  can  do  what  you  will  with  it." 

"  So,"  cried  milad^',  as  if  she  could  not 
resist  giving-  utterance  to  a  hol3^  indigna- 
tion, ''you,  a  pious  man,  you.,  who  are 
called  a  just  man,  you  ask  but  one  thing- — 
and  that  is  that  you  may  not  be  incul- 
pated, annoyed,  by  my  death  !  " 

"  It  is  my  dut}'  to  watch  over  your  life, 
madame,  and  I  will  watch  over  it." 

"  But  do  you  understand  the  mission 
you  are  fulfilling-?  A  sufficiently  cruel 
one  if  I  am  guilty,  but  what  name  can  you 
give  it,  what  name  will  the  Lord  give  it, 
if  I  am  innocent  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  soldier,  madame,  and  perform 
the  orders  I  have  received." 

"  Do  you  believe,  then,  that  at  the  last 
day  of  judg-uient  God  will  separate  blind 
executioners  from  iniquitous  judg-es  ?  You 
are  not  willing  that  I  should  kill  m_y  body^ 
and  5'ou  make  yourself  the  agent  of  him 
who  would  kill  my  soul  ! " 

"  But  I  repeat  it  again  to  3'ou,"  replied 
Felton,  in  great  emotion,  "no  danger 
threatens  you  ;  I  will  answer  for  Lord  de 
Winter  as  for  myself." 

"  Senseless  man  !  "  cried  milady,  "  poor 
senseless  man  !  who  dares  to  answer  for 
another  man,  when  the  wisest,  when  those 
most  after  God's  own  heart,  hesitate  to 
answer  for  themselves  ;  and  who  i-anges 
himself  on  the  side  of  tlie  strongest  and 
the  most  fortunate,  to  crusli  tlie  weakest 
and  tihe  most  unfortunate." 

"1  111 possibh?, madame,  impossible,"  mur- 
mured Felton,  who  felt  to  the  bottom  of 
his  heai't  the  justness  of  this  argument  : 
"a  prisoner,  you  shall  not  recover  your 
liberty  by  my  means;  living,  you  sh:ill 
not  lose  your  life  by  my  me:ins  I  " 

"Yes,"  cried  milady,  *•  but  I  slmll  loso 
that  which  is  much  dearer  to  me  t  iian  life, 
I  shall  lose  mv  honor,  Fellon  ;  and  it  is 


you,  you  whom  I  make  responsible,  before 
God  and  before  men,  for  my  shame  and 
my  infamy." 

This  time  Felton,  impassible  as  he  was, 
or  appeared  to  be,  could  not  resist  the 
secret  influence  which  had  already  taken 
possession  of  him  ;  to  see  this  woman,  so 
beautiful,  fair  as  the  brightest  vision,  to 
see  her  by  turns  overcome  with  grief  and 
threatening,  to  resist  at  once  the  ascend- 
enc}-  of  grief  and  beauty,  it  was  too  much 
for  a  visionaiy,  it  w^as  too  much  for  a  brain 
weakened  by  the  ardent  dreams  of  an 
ecstatic  faith,  it  was  too  much  for  a  heart 
corroded  by  the  love  of  heaven  that  burns, 
by  the  hatred  of  men  that  devours. 

Milady  saw  the  trouble,  she  felt  by  in- 
tuition the  flame  of  the  opposing  passions 
which  burned  with  the  blood  in  the  veins 
of  the  young- fanatic;  and,  like  a  skillful 
general,  who,  seeing  the  enem^y  ready  to 
surrender,  marches  toward  him  with  a  cry 
of  victor}^  she  rose,  beautiful  as  an  an- 
tique priestess,  inspired  like  a  Christian 
virgin,  her  arms  extended,  her  throat  un- 
covered, her  hair  disheveled,  holding  with 
one  hand  her  robe  modestly  dr-awn  over 
her  breast,  her  look  illumined  by  that  fire 
which  had  already  created  such  disorder 
in  the  veins  of  the  young  Puritan,  she 
stepped  toward  him,  crying  out  with  a 
vehement  air,  and  in  her  melodious  voice, 
to  which,  on  this  occasion,  she  communi- 
cated a  terrible  energy  : 

"  Let  his  victim  to  Baal  be  sent, 

To  the  lions  tlie  martyr  be  thrown. 
Tliy  God  sliall  teach  thee  to  repent ! 

From  th'  abyss  he'll  give  ear  to  niy  moan.'» 

Felton  stood  before  this  strange  appari- 
tion like  one  p(>tri(ied. 

"  Who  art  thou  ?  who  art  thon  ?  "  cried 
he.  clasping  his  hands  :  ''  art  thou  a  mes- 
senger from  God.  art  thou  a  minister  from 
hell,  art  thou  an  angel  or  a  dtMiion,  callost 
thou  thyself  Kloa  or  Astarte?" 

"Do  you  not  know  me,  Felton  ?  lam 
n(>it,her  an  angel  nor  a  demon,  I  am  a 
(laughter  of  earth,  I  am  a  sister  of  thy 
faith,  tiial.  is  all." 

"  Y(>s  !  yes  !  "  said  F(>lton.  "  I  doubted, 
hut  now  1  believe  I  " 

*'  You  l)eliev(\  and  still  you  are  an  .ac- 
complice of   that    child    of    l^'lial,  who  is 
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called  Lord  de  Winter  !  You  believe,  and 
3^et  you  leave  me  in  the  hands  of  \n\  ene- 
mies, of  the  enemy  of  England,  of  the 
enemy  of  God  I  You  believe,  and  ye,l  you 
deliver  me  up  to  him  who  fills  and  defiles 
the  world  with  his  heresies  and  debauch- 
eries, to  that  infamous  Sardanapalus ; 
whom  the  blind  call  the  Duke  of  Bucking-- 
ham,  and  whom  true  believers  name  Anti- 
christ ! " 

"  I  deliver  you  up  to  Buckingham  I  I ! 
what  mean  you  by  that  ?  " 

'•'  They  have  eyes,"  cried  miladj'-,  ''and 
they  will  not  see  ;  they  have  ears,  and 
they  will  not  hear." 

"  Yes  !  3'es  !  "  said  Felton,  passing-  his 
hands  over  his  brow,  covered  with  sweat, 
as  if  to  remove  his  last  doubt;  '*yes,  I 
recog-nize  the  voice  which  speaks  to  me  in 
my  dreams ;  yes,  I  recognize  the  features 
of  the  angel  that  appears  to  me  every 
night,  crying  to  my  soul,  which  cannot 
sleep:  "Strike,  save  England,  save  thy- 
self, for  thou  wilt  die  without  having  dis- 
armed God  I  ' — Speak  !  speak  !  "  cried 
Felton,  "  I  can  understand  you  now." 

A  flash  of  terrible  joy,  but  rapid  as 
thought,  gleamed  from  the  eyes  of  mi- 
lady. 

However  fugitive  this  houiicide  flash, 
Felton  saw  it,  and  started  as  if  its  light 
had  revealed  the  abysses  of  this  woman's 
heart.  He  recalled,  all  at  once,  the  Avarn- 
ings  of  Lord  de  Winter,  the  seductions  of 
miladj',  her  first  attempts  after  her  ar- 
rival ;  he  drew  back  a  step  and  hung 
down  his  head,  without,  however,  ceasing 
to  look  at  her :  as  if,  fascinated  by  this 
strange  croatui-e,  he  could  not  remove  his 
e^'es  from  her  eyes. 

Milady  was  not  a  woman  to  misunder- 
stand Ihc  meaning  of  this  hesitation.  Un- 
der her  apparent  emotions,  her  icy  cool- 
ness .never  abandoned  her.  Before  Felton 
replied,  and  before  she  should  be  forced  to 
resume  this  conversation,  so  difncult  to  be 
sustained  in  tlie  same  exalted  tone,  she  let 
her  hands  fall,  and  as  if  the  weakness  of 
the  woman  over|)owored  the  enthusiasm 
of  th(!  inspired  fiinalic — 

"  But  no,"  said  she,  ''it  is  not  for  me 
to  be  the  Judith  to  deliver  Bethulia  from 
this  Holoferncs.     The  sword  of  the  Eter- 


nal is  too  heavy  for  my  arm.  Allow  me 
then  to  avoid  dishonor  b^"-  death,  let  me 
take  refuge  in  martyrdom.  I  do  not  ask 
you  for  libert^y,  as  a  guilty  one  would,  nor 
for  vengeance,  as  a  pagan  would.  Let 
me  die,  tliat  is  all  I  supplicate  you,  I  im- 
plore you  on  my  knees  :  let  me  die,  and 
my  last  sigh  shall  be  a  blessing  for  my 
savior." 

At  hearing  that  voice,  so  sweet  and 
suppliant,  at  viewing  that  look,  so  timid 
and  dow^ncast,  Felton  reproached  himself. 
By  degrees  the  enchantress  had  clothed 
herself  with  that  magic  adornment  which 
she  assumed  and  threw  aside  at  will — 
that  is  to  say,  beauty,  meekness,  and 
tears,  and  above  all,  the  irresistible  at- 
traction of  mj'stical  voluptuousness,  the 
most  devouring"  of  all  voluptuousness. 

"Alas!"  said  Feiton,  "I  can  do  but 
one  thing,  which  is,  to  pity  you,  if  3-011 
prove  to  me  you  are  a  victim  !  Lord  de 
Winter  alleges  cruel  accusations  against 
3'ou.  You  are  a  Christian,  you  are  ray 
sister  in  religion ;  I  feel  myself  drawn 
toward  3'ou  ;  I,  who  have  never  loved  any 
one  but  mj^  benefactor:  I,  who  have  met 
Avith  nothing  but  traitors  and  impious 
men.  But  j'ou,  madame,  so  beautiftil  in 
reality,  a^ou,  so  pure  in  appearance,  must 
have  committed  great  iniquities  for  Lord 
de  Winter  to  pursue  you  thus." 

"  The}^  have  eyes,"  repeated  milad^', 
with  an  accent  of  indescribable  grief, 
"  and  they  will  not  see ;  they  have  ears, 
and  they  will  not  hear." 

"  But,"  cried  the  young  officer,  "  speak  ! 
speak. then  ! " 

"Confide  m^-  shame  to  you,"  cried  mi- 
lady, with  the  blush  of  modest3'  upon  her 
countenance — "  for  often  the  crime  of  one 
becomes  the  shame  of  another;  confide 
m3'  sliame  to  3'ou,  a  man,  and  I  a  woman  ! 
Oh  ! "  continued  she,  placing  her  hand 
modestlA'  over  her  beautiful  e3^es,  "  never ! 
never ! — I  could  not !  " 

"But  to  me.  to  a  brother?"  said  Fel- 
ton. 

Milad3'  looked  at  him  for  some  time 
with  an  expression  which  the  3'oung  man 
took  for  doubt,  but  which,  however,  was 
nothing  but  observation,  or  rather  the 
will  to  fascinate. 
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Felton,  in  his  tarn  a  suppliant,  clasped 
his  hands. 

'^AVell,  then,"  said  milady,  "I  confide 
in  my  brothei",  I  will  dare  to — " 

At  this  moment  the  steps  of  Lord  de 
Winter  were  heard  ;  but  this  time  the  ter- 
rible brother-in-law  of  milad}^  did  not  con- 
tent himself,  as  on  the  preceding-  day, 
with  passing-  before  the  door  and  going 
away  again ;  he  stopped,  exchanged  two 
words  with  the  sentinel,  then  the  door 
opened,  and  he  appeared. 

During  these  two  words,  Felton  drew 
back  suddenly,  and  when  Lord  de  Winter 
entered,  he  was  at  several  paces  from  the 
prisoner. 

The  baron  entered  slowly,  carrying  a 
scrutinizing  g'lance  from  milady  to  the 
young  oflB.cer. 

"  You  have  been  a  long  time  here, 
John,"  said  he,  '^' has  this  woman  been  re- 
lating her  crimes  to  you  ?  In  that  case  I 
can  comprehend  the  length  of  the  conver- 
sation." 

Felton  started,  and  milady  felt  she  was 
lost  if  she  did  not  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  disconcerted  Puritan. 

"  Ah  !  you  fear  your  prisoner  should 
escape,"  said  she;  ''  well !  ask  your  worthy 
jailer  what  favor  I  was  but  this  instant 
soliciting  of  him." 

''You  were  soliciting  a  favor  ?  "  said  the 
baron  suspiciously. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  the  young  man, 
in  some  confusion. 

"And  what  favor,  praj'  ?  "  asked  Lord 
de  Winter. 

'^  A  knife,  wiiich  she  would  return  to  me 
through  the  grating  of  the  door,  a  minute 
after  she  had  received  it,"  replied  Felton. 

'•■  There  is  some  one  then  concealed  here, 
whose  throat  this  amiable  lady  is  desirous 
of  cutting,"  said  D(^  Whiter,  in  an  ironical, 
contemptuous  tone. 

"  There  is  myself,"  replied  milady. 

*'I  have  given  you  the  choice  between 
America  and  T34>ui-n,"  i-eplied  Lord  cU) 
Winter,  '' clioose  Tyburn,  milady;  believe 
me,  th(^  cord  is  more  certain  than  the 
knife." 

F(Ml()n  grew  pale,  antl  made;  a  step  for- 
ward, remenilxM-ing  that  at  the  moment 
ho  enl<M'(Ml.  uiiliidy  had  a  i-opc  in  li(M-liaiid. 


''You  are  right,"  said  she,  "  I  have 
often  thought  of  it ;  "  then  she  added,  in 
a  low  voice,  "  and  I  will  think  of  it  again." 

Felton  felt  a  shudder  run  to  the  marrow 
of  his  bones  ;  probabl}'  Lord  de  Winter 
perceived  this  emotion. 

"  Mistrust  3"ourself,  John,"  said  he  ;  "  I 
have  placed  reliance  upon  j'ou,  \\\y  friend, 
bewai-e  ;  I  have  warned  you  !  But  be  of 
good  courage,  \n\  lad,  in  three  daj's  we 
shall  be  delivered  from  this  creature,  and 
where  1  shall  send  her  to,  she  can  hurt 
nobod3\" 

"You  hear  him!"  cried  milady  with 
vehemence,  so  that  the  baron  might  believe 
she  was  addressing  Heaven,  and  that  Fel- 
ton might  understand  she  was  addressing 
him. 

Felton  hung  down  his  head  and  appeared 
buried  in  thought. 

The  baron  took  the  young  oflQ.cer  b}-  the 
arm,  turning  his  head  over  his  shoulder, 
so  as  not  to  lose  sight  of  milady  till  he 
w' as  gone  out. 

"Alas!"  said  the  prisoner,  when  the 
door  was  shut,  "  I  am  not  so  far  advanced 
as  I  expected,  I  fear.  De  Winter  has 
ciianged  his  usual  stupiditj'  into  a  pru- 
dence hitherto  foreign  to  him  : — it  is  the 
desire  of  vengeance,  and  new  desires  form 
a  man  !  As  to  Felton,  he  hesitates.  Ah  1 
he  is  not  a  man  like  that  cursed  D'Artag- 
nan.  A  Puritan  only  adores  virgins,  and 
he  adores  them  by  clasping  his  hands.  A 
musketeer  loves  women,  and  he  loves  them 
by  clasping  his  arms  round  them." 

!Milady  waited  then  with  nnich  impa- 
tience, for  she  feared  the  day  would  pass 
away  without  her  seeing  Felton  again. 
But,  in  an  hour  after  the  scene  we  have 
just  related,  she  heard  some  one  speaking 
in  a,  low  voice  at.  the  door;  soon  after  th(> 
door  opi'ued,  and  slie  perceived  Felton. 

Tiie  young  man  advanced  into  the  room 
with  a.  quick  step,  leaving  the  door  o[H^n 
behind  him,  and  making  a,  sign  to  milady 
to  b(?  silent ;  liis  face  was  nuich  agitated. 

"  ^Vllat  do  you  want  with  in(>  ?  "  said 
.she. 

"Listen."  replied  Felton  in  a  low  voice: 
•'  I  h;i\e  just  sent  away  the  sentinel,  thai 
I  might  remain  Ikm-c,  without,  its  being 
known    1    was    come   here,    that  I  might 
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speak  to  you  without  having-  what  I  sa^- 
to  3^ou  overheard  by  others.  The  baron 
has  just  related  a  frightful  histoiy  to 
me." 

Milady  assumed  her  smile  of  a  resig-ned 
victim,  and  shook  her  head. 

"Either  you  are  a  demon,"  continued 
Felton,  "or  the  baron,  m}^  benefactor, 
my  father,  is  a  monster.  I  have  known 
you  foui-  days,  I  have  loved  him  four 
years;  I  therefore  may  hesitate  between 
you  ;  but  be  not  alarmed  at  what  I  say^, 
I  want  to  be  convinced.  To-night,  after 
twelve,  I  will  come  and  see  and  listen  to 
you,  and  you  will  convince  me." 

"  No,  Felton,  no,  my  brother,  the  sacri- 
fice is  too  great,  and  I  feel  what  it  must 
cost  you.  No,  I  am  lost,  do  not  be  lost 
with  me.  M}''  death  will  be  much  more 
eloquent  than  m^^  life,  and  the  silence  of 
the  corpse  will  convince  .you  much  better 
than  the  words  of  the  prisoner." 

"Be  silent,  madame,"  cried  Felton, 
"  and  do  not  speak  to  me  thus  :  I  came 
to  entreat  you  to  promise  me  upon  your 
honor,  to  swear  to  me  b^^  what  3^ou  hold 
most  sacred,  that  you  will  make  no  at- 
tempt upon  3'our  life." 

"  I  will  not  promise,"  said  milady,  "  for 
no  one  has  more  respect  for  a  promise  or 
an  oath  than  I  have,  and  if  I  make  a 
promise  I  must  keep  it." 

"Well,"  said  Felton,  "only  promise 
till  after  you  have  seen  me  again.  If, 
when  you  have  seen  me  again,  yoxx  still 
persist — well  !  then  j^ou  shall  be  free,  and 
I  myself  will  g-ive  you  the  weapon  you 
desire." 

"  Well  !  "  said  milady,  "  for  your  sake 
I  will  wait." 

"Swear  it." 

"I  swear  1  will,  by  our  God.  Arc  you 
satisfied  ?  " 

"I  am."  said  Felton,  "till  night,  then." 

And  li(!  (iai-ted  out  of  the  room,  shut 
the  (iooc,  and  waited  in  the  corridor,  the 
s(;ldier's  hair-i)ik-(;  in  his  hand,  and  as  if 
he  li.id  moiiiiled  guard  in  his  place. 

Wheti  the  soldier  returned,  Felton  g-ave 
him  back  his  w(!ap()n. 

TIkmi,  through  the  gfating  to  which  she 
had  drawn  near,  milady  saw  tlu^  young 
man  cross  himself  with  a  ilelirious  fefvor, 


and    depart  in  an  apparent    transport  of 

joy. 

As  for  her,  she  returned  to  her  place 
with  a  smile  of  savage  contempt  upon  her 
lips,  and  repeated,  blaspheming,  that  ter- 
rible name  of  God,  by  which  she  had  just 
sworn  without  ever  having  learned  to 
know  Him. 

"  My  God  I  "  said  she,  "  what  a  sense- 
less fanatic  !  My  God,  it  is  I,  I  and  he 
who  will  help  me  to  avenge  m3^self !  " 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

THE    FIFTH   DAY    OF   CAPTIVITY. 

Milady  had,  however,  achieved  a  half- 
triumph,  and  the  success  obtained  doubled 
her  strength. 

It  was  not  a  difficult  thing  to  conquer, 
as  she  had  hitherto  done,  men  prompt  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  seduced,  and  whom 
the  gallant  education  of  a  court  led  quick- 
13^  into  her  snares  ;  milady  was  handsome 
enough  not  to  find  much  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  flesh,  and  she  was  sufficiently 
skillful  to  prevail  over  all  the  obstacles  of 
the  mind. 

But  this  time  she  had  to  contend  with  a 
wild  nature,  concentrated  and  insensible 
b3^  the  power  of  austerity  ;  religion  and 
its  observances  had  made  Felton  a  man 
inaccessible  to  ordinar3'  seductions.  There 
fermented  in  that  heated  brain  plans  so 
vast,  projects  so  tumultuous,  that  there 
remained  no  room  for  an3^  capricious  or 
material  love,  that  sentiment  which  is  fed 
1)3^  leisure  and  grows  with  corruption. 
Milad3'  had  then  made  a  breach,  with  her 
false  virtue,  in  the  opinion  of  a  man  hor- 
ribl\'  prejudiced  against  her,  and  by  her 
beaut3'  in  the  heart  of  a  man  liitherto 
chaste  and  pure.  In  short,  she  had  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  her  means,  till  this 
instance  unknown  to  herself,  b3''  this  ex- 
periment, made  upon  the  most  rebellious 
subject  that  nature  and  religion  could 
submit  lo  her  st  ud\\ 

Many  a.  tim(>,  nevei-theless,  during*  the 
evening,  she  despaired  of  fate  and  of  her- 
self :  she  did  not  invoke  God,  we  very  well 
k'now,  but  she  had  faitli  in  the  genius  of 
evil,  that  immense  sovereignly  Avhich 
reigns  in  all  the  details  of  human  life,  and 
1)3'  whicli,  as  in  th(^  Arabian  fable,  a  single 
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pomegranate  seed  is  sufficient  to  recon- 
struct a  ruined  world. 

Milady,  being-  well  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  Felton,  was  able  to  erect  her 
batteries  for  the  next  day.  She  knew  she 
had  only  two  da.ys  left ;  that  when  once 
the  order  was  sig'ned  hv  Buckingham — 
and  Bucking-ham  would  sig-n  it  the  more 
readily  from  its  bearing  a  false  name,  and 
that  he  could  not,  therefore,  i-ecog-nize  the 
woman  in  question — once  this  order  sig-n- 
ed,  we  say,  the  baron  would  make  her 
embark  immediately,  and  she  knew  very 
well  that  women  condemned  to  transpor- 
tation employ  arms  much  less  powerful 
in  their  seductions  than  the  pretendedly 
virtuous  woman  whose  beauty  is  enlig-ht- 
ened  bj'  the  sun  of  the  world,  which  st3'le 
of  be;iuty  the  voice  of  fashion  lauds,  and 
whom  a  halo  of  aristocracy  gilds  with  its 
enchantin.g  splendors.  To  be  a  woman 
condemned  to  a  painful  and  disg-raceful 
punishment  is  no  impediment  to  beauty, 
but  it  is  an  obstacle  to  the  reg-aining-  of 
power.  Like  all  persons  of  real  g-enius, 
milady  was  acquainted  with  what  suited 
her  nature  and  her  means.  Poverty  w^as 
destruction  to  her  —  degradation  took 
away  two-thirds  of  her  g-reatness.  Mi- 
lady was  only  a  queen  among-  queens. 
The  pleasure  of  satisfied  pride  was  nec- 
essary for  her  domination.  To  command 
inferior  beings  was  rather  a  humiliation 
than  a  pleasure  for-ber. 

She  should  certainly  return  from  her 
exile — she  did  not  doubt  that  a  sing-le  in- 
stant ;  but  how  long-  mig-ht  1  his  exile  last  ? 
For  an  active,  ambitious  nature,  like  that 
of  mihidy,  da\s  not  spent  in  mounting- are 
mauspicious  days  !  what  word,  then,  can 
be  found  to  (lesci-il)e  those  in  which  they 
descend?  To  lose  a  year,  two  j'^eais, 
three  years,  is  to  tali<  of  an  oternity  ; 
to  return  after  the  death  or  disgrace  of 
the  cardinal,  perhaps;  to  rcluru  when 
D'Artag-nan  and  liis  friends,  bappy  and 
triumphant,  should  have  received  from 
th(!  queen  the  reward  they  had  well  ac- 
quired by  the  services  they  had  rendered 
her — tliese  were  devouring-  ideas  that  a 
woman  Iiis(»  milady  cotdd  not  endure.  For 
the  rest,  the  storm  which  rag-ed  within 
her  doubled  her  strength,  and  she  would 


have  burst  the  walls  of  her  prison  if  her 
body  had  been  able  to  take  for  a  single 
instant  the  proportions  of  her  mind. 

Then  that  which  spurred  her  on  addi- 
tionally in  the  midst  of  all  this  was  the 
remembrance  of  the  cardinal.  What  must 
the  mistrustful,  restless,  suspicious  cardi- 
nal think  of  her  silence  •  the  cardinal,  not 
merely  her  only  support,  her  onl}^  prop, 
her  onh^  protector  in  the  present,  but  still 
further,  the  principal  instrument  of  her 
future  fortune  and  veng-eance  ?  She  knew 
him — she  knew  that  at  her  return  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  tell  him  of  her  imprisonment, 
in  vain  to  enlarg-e  upon  the  sufferings  she 
had  undergone — the  cardinal  would  reply, 
with  the  sarcastic  calmness  of  the  skeptic, 
strong  at  once  by  power  and  g-enius,  ''  You 
should  not  have  allowed  j^ourself  to  be 
taken." 

Then  milady  collected  all  her  energ-ies, 
murmuring-  in  the  depths  of  her  soul  the 
name  of  Felton,  the  only  beam  of  light  that 
penetrated  to  her  in  the  hell  into  which 
she  was  fallen  ;  and,  like  a  serpent  which 
folds  and  unfolds  its  rings  to  ascertain  its 
streng-th,  she  enveloped  Felton  before- 
hand in  the  thousand  meshes  of  her  in- 
ventive imagination. 

Time,  however,  passed  away  ;  the  hours, 
one  after  another,  seemed  to  awaken  the 
clock  as  they  passed,  and  every  blow  of 
the  brass  hammer  resounded  upon  the 
heart  of  the  prisoner.  At  nine  o'clock 
Lord  de  Winter  made  his  customary 
visit,  examined  the  window  and  the  bars, 
sounded  the  floor  and  the  walls,  looked  to 
the  chimii(>v  and  the  doors,  without,  dur- 
ing this  long  and  minute  examination,  he 
or  milady  pronouncing  a  single  word. 

Doubtless  both  of  them  understood  that 
the  situation  had  b(>('(Mne  too  serious  to  lose 
time  in  useless  words  and  aimless  passion. 

''Well,''  said  the  baron,  on  leaving- 
her,    "you    will  not  escape  this  night.  I  " 

At  ten  o'clock,  Felton  came  and  placed 
tlie  sentinel  ;  milady  recognized  his  step. 
She  was  as  well  acquainted  with  it  now  as 
a  mistress  is  wit h  that  of  the  lover  of  lier 
h(^art,  and  yet  milady  at  the  same  time 
detested  and  tiespiseil  this  weak  fanatic. 

Tbat  was  not  the  appointed  hour — Fel- 
ton would  not  come  in. 
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Two  hours  after,  as  the  clock  struck 
twelve,  the  sentinel  was  relieved. 

This  time  it  was  the  hour,  and  from  this 
moment  miladj'  waited  with  impatience. 

The  new  sentinel  commenced  his  walk 
in  the  corridor. 

At  the  expiration  of  ten  minutes  Felton 
came. 

Miladj'  was  all  attention. 

"Listen,"  said  the  young"  man  to  the 
sentinel ;  "  on  no  pretense  leave  the  door, 
for  you  know  that  last  nig-ht  my  lord  pun- 
ished a  soldier  for  having-  quitted  his  post 
for  an  instant,  although  I,  during-  his  ab- 
sence, watched  in  his  place." 

"Yes,  I  know  he  did,"  said  the  soldier. 

*'  I  recommend  you,  therefore,  to  keep 
the  strictest  watch.  For  my  part,  I  am 
going-  to  paj^  a  second  visit  to  this  woman, 
who,  I  fear,  entertains  sinister  intentions 
upon  her  own  life,  and  I  have  received  or- 
ders to  watch  her." 

"  Good  !  "  murmured  milady;  "  the  aus- 
tere Puritan  has  learned  to  lie  !  " 

As  to  the  soldier,  he  only  smiled. 

•'Zounds!  lieutenant,"  said  he,  "you 
are  not  very  unlucky  in  being-  charged 
with  such  commissions,  particularly  if 
my  lord  has  authorized  you  to  look  in  her 
bed  !  " 

Felton  blushed  ;  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances he  would  have  reprimanded 
the  soldier  for  indulging  in  such  a  joke, 
but  his  conscience  murmured  too  hig-hly 
to  allow  his  mouth  to  dare  to  speak. 

"  If  I  call,  come  in,"  said  he  ;  "if  anj^ 
one  comes,  call  me." 

"I  will,  lieutenant,"  said  the  soldier. 

Felton  entered  milady's  apartment. 

Milady  arose. 

"  You  are  come,  then  !  "  said  she. 

"I  promised  you  I  would  come,"  said 
Felton,  "and  I  am  come." 

"  You  promised  me  other  things  be- 
sides." 

"What?  my  God!"  said  tlie  young- 
man,  who,  in  spite  of  his  self-command, 
felt  his  knees  tremble  and  the  sweat  start 
from  his  brow. 

"  You  promised  to  bring-  a  knife,  and  to 
leave  it  with  me  after  our  conversation." 

"  Say  no  more  of  that,  madamc,"  said 
Felton;  "  th(M"e  is  no  situation,  however 


terrible  it  may  be,  which  can  authorize 
one  of  God's  creatures  to  inflict  death 
upon  itself.  I  have  reflected,  and  I  can- 
not, must  not  be  capable  of  such  a  sin." 

"Ah!  you  have  reflected!"  said  the 
prisoner,  sitting  down  in  herfauteuil,  with 
her  smile  of  disdain  ;  "and  I  also  have  re- 
flected !  " 

"Upon  what  ?     To  what  purpose  ?  " 

"That  I  can  have  nothing-  to  say  to  a 
man  who  does  not  keep  his  word." 

"  Oh  !  my  God  !  "  murmured  Felton. 

"You  may  retire,"  said  milady;  "I 
shall  not  speak." 

"Here  is  the  knife  !  "  said  Felton,  draw- 
ing from  his  pocket  the  weapon  which, 
according  to  liis  promise,  he  had  brought, 
but  which  he  hesitated  to  g-ive  to  the  pris- 
oner. 

"Let  nie  see  it,"  said  milady. 

"  For  what  purpose  ?  " 

"  Upon  \ny  honor  I  will  instantl}'  return 
it  to  you  ;  you  shall  place  it  on  that  table, 
and  you  may  remain  between  it  and  me." 

Felton  held  the  weapon  to  miladj'-,  who 
examined  the  temper  of  it  attentively,  and 
who  tried  the  point  on  the  tip  of  her 
fing-er. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  returning*  the  knife 
to  the  young  ofBcer,  "  this  is  fine  and  g-ood 
steel;  you  are  a  faithful  friend,  Felton." 

Felton  took  back  the  weapon,  and  laid 
it  upon  the  table,  as  had  been  agreed. 

Milady  followed  him  with  her  e^^es,  un- 
able to  refrain  from  a  gesture  of  satis- 
faction. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  "  listen  to  me." 

The  recommendation  was  useless  :  the 
jaumg-  officer  stood  upright  before  her, 
awaiting-  her  words,  as  if  to  devour  them. 

"Felton,"  said  miladj'-,  with  a  solem- 
nity full  of  melancholy,  "  if  your  sister,  the 
daug-hter  of  ,your  father,  said  to  you  : 

"  Still  young,  unfortunately  handsome, 
I  was  dragged  into  a  snare,  I  resisted  ; 
ambushes  and  violences  were  multiplied 
around  me,  I  resisted  ;  1  he  relig'ion  I  serve, 
the  God  I  adore,  were  blasphemed  because 
I  called  upon  that  relig-ion  and  that  God  ; 
I  resisted ;  then  outrages  w(»re  heaped 
upon  mi\  and  as  my  soul  was  notsubdued, 
it  was  (lelermined  to  defile  my  body  for- 
ever.    In  short  —  " 
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Milady  stopped,  and  a  bitter  smile 
passed  over  her  lips. 

''In  short,"  said  Felton,  "in  short, 
what  did  they  do?" 

"'  At  leno-th,  one  evening,  my  enemy  re- 
solved to  paralyze  the  resistance  he  could 
not  conquer  ;  one  evening  he  mixed  a  pow- 
erful narcotic  with  m^'-  water.  Scarcel3" 
had  I  finished  my  repast,  when  I  felt 
myself  sink  hy  degrees  into  a  strange 
torpor.  Although  I  was  without  sus- 
picion, a  vague  fear  seized  me,  and  I  en- 
deavored to  struggle  against  sleep  :  I 
arose ;  I  endeavored  to  run  to  the  win- 
dow, and  call  for  help,  but  m}'^  limbs  re- 
fused their  office.  It  appeared  as  if  the 
ceiling  sank  upon  my  head,  and  crushed 
me  with  its  weight;  I  stretched  out  m^- 
arms,  I  endeavored  to  speak  ;  I  could  only 
utter  inarticulate  sounds,  an  irresistible 
faintness  came  over  me  :  I  supported  my- 
self by  a  fauteuil,  feeling  that  I  was  about 
to  fall,  but  this  support  was  soon  useless 
for  m^'  weak  arms.  I  fell  upon  one  knee, 
then  upon  both.  I  tried  to  pray,  but 
my  tongue  was  frozen ;  God,  doubtless, 
neither  heard  nor  saw  me,  and  I  sank 
down  upon  the  floor,  a  pre}'  to  a  sleep 
which  resembled  death. 

"  Of  all  that  passed  in  that  sleep,  or  the 
time  which  glided  away  while  it  lasted,  I 
have  no  remembrance ;  the  only  thing  I 
recollect  is,  that  I  awoke  in  bed,  in  a 
round  chamber,  the  furniture  of  which 
was  sumptuous,  and  into  which  light  only 
penetrated  b^'^  an  opening  in  the  ceiling. 
No  door  gave  entrance  to  the  room  :  it 
might  be  called  a  magnificent  prison. 

"  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  was  able 
to  make  out  wliat  place  I  was  in,  or  to 
take  account  of  the  details  I  describe  :  my 
mind  appeared  to  strive  in  vain  to  shake 
off  the  heavy  darkness  of  the  sleep  from 
wliicli  I  could  not  i-ouse  myself.  I  had 
vague  perceptions  of  a  space  traveled 
over,  of  the  i-olling  of  a  carriage,  of  a 
horrible  dream,  in  whicli  my  strength  had 
become  exliansted  ;  but  all  tliis  was  so 
dark  and  so  intlistinct  in  my  mind,  that 
these  ev(;nts  .seemed  to  belong  to  another 
life  than  mine,  and  yet;  mixed  with  mine 
by  a  fantastic  duality. 

"At  times,  the  state  into  whii-h   1  \\as 


fallen  appeared  so  strange,  that  I  thought 
I  was  dreaming.  I  arose  tremblingly, 
my  clothes  were  near  me  on  a  chair ;  I 
neither  remembered  having  undressed 
myself,  nor  going  to  bed.  Then  by  de- 
grees the  reality  broke  upon  me,  full  of 
modest  terrors :  I  was  no  longer  in  the 
house  I  had  dwelt  in.  As  well  as  I  could 
judge  b3'  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  daj'  was 
already  two- thirds  gone.  It  was  the  even- 
ing before  that  I  had  fallen  asleep  ;  my 
sleep  then  must  have  lasted  twent^'-four 
hours  !  What  had  taken  place  during 
this  long  sleep  ? 

"  I  dressed  myself  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible ;  m\-  slow  and  stilf  motions  all  at- 
tested that  the  eflects  of  the  narcotic 
were  not  all  yet  dissipated.  The  chamber 
w'as  evidentl}'  furnished  for  the  reception 
of  a  woman  ;  and  the  most  finished  co- 
quette could  not  have  formed  a,  wish 
which,  on  casting  her  eyes  round  tlie 
apartment,  she  would  not  have  found  ac- 
complished. 

"  Certainly,  I  was  not  the  first  captive 
that  had  been  shut  up  in  this  splendid 
prison  ;  but  you  may  easily  comprehend, 
Felton,  that  the  more  superb  the  prison 
the  greater  was  my  terror. 

"  Yes,  it  \vas  a  prison,  for  I  endeavored 
in  vain  to  get  out  of  it.  I  sounded  all  the 
walls  in  the  hopes  of  discovering  a  door, 
but  everj^where  the  walls  returned  a  full 
and  flat  sound. 

"I  made  the  tour  of  the  room  at  least 
twent.y  times,  in  search  of  an  outlet  of 
some  kind  ;  there  was  none— I  sank  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue  and  terror  into  a 
fauteuil. 

"  In  the  meantime,  night  came  on 
rapidly,  and  with  night  my  terrors  in- 
creased :  I  did  not  know  whether  I  had 
better  remain  where  I  was  seated  :  it  ap- 
peared that  I  was  surrounded  with  un- 
known dangers,  into  which  I  was  about 
to  fall  at  every  instant.  Although  I  had 
eaten  nothing  since  the  evening  before, 
my  fears  prevented  my  feeling  hunger. 

"No  noise  from  without,  by  which  I 
could  nieasui'e  the  time,  reached  me;  I 
only  su[>posed  it  must,  be  seven  or  eight 
o'clock  in  the  e\-ening,  for  we  were  in  t he 
month  of  October,  and  it  was  (piite  dark. 
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''All  at  once,  the  noise  of  a  door  turn- 
ing- on  its  hinges  made  me  start ;  a  globe 
of  fire  appeared  above  the  glazed  opening- 
of  the  ceiling,  casting  a  strong  light  into 
my  chamber,  and  I  perceived  with  terror 
that  a  man  was  standing  within  a  few 
paces  of  me. 

"  A  table,  with  two  covers,  bearing  a 
supper  read}^  prepared,  stood,  as  if  by 
magic,  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment. 

"  That  man  was  he  who  had  pursued 
me  during-  a  whole  year,  who  had  vowed 
my  dishonor,  and  who,  by  the  first  words 
that  issued  from  his  mouth,  gave  me  to 
understand  he  had  accomplished  it  the 
preceding-  night." 

''Infamous  villain  !"  murmured  Felton. 

"Oh,  yes,  infamous  villain!"  cried 
milady,  seeing  the  interest  which  the 
A'oung  ofiicer,  whose  soul  seemed  to  hang- 
on  her  lips,  took  in  this  strange  recital. 

"  Oh,  yes,  the  infamous  villain  !  he  be- 
lieved that,  by  having  triumped  over  me 
in  my  sleep,  all  was  completed  ;  he  came, 
hoping  that  I  should  accept  my  shame,  as 
m3^  shame  was  consummated  ;  he  came  to 
offer  his  fortune  in  exchange  for  my  love. 

"  All  that  the  heart  of  a  woman  could 
contain  of  haughty  contempt  and  disdain- 
ful words  I  poured  out  upon  this  man. 
Doubtless  he  was  accustomed  to  such  re- 
proaches, for  he  listened  to  me  calm  and 
smiling,  wiih  his  arms  crossed  over  his 
breast ;  then,  when  he  thought  I  had  said 
all,  he  advanced  toward  me;  I  sprang 
toward  the  table,  I  seized  a  knife,  I  placed 
it  to  mj'  breast. 

"•Make  one  step  more,'  said  I,  'and, 
in  addition  to  my  dishonor,  you  shall  have 
my  death  to  reproach  yourself  with  !' 

"  There  was  no  doubt  in  my  look,  my 
voice,  my  whole  person,  that  truth  of 
gesture,  o^ pose,  and  action  which  carries 
conviction  to  the  most  perverse  mind.s,  for 
he  stoppi'd. 

"  '  Your  death  !'  said  lu; ;  'oh,  no,  you 
are  too  charming  a  misti-ess  to  allow  me 
to  const-nt  to  lose  you  thus,  after  what 
has  happened.  Adi(;u,  my  charmer;  I 
will  wait  to  pay  you  my  next  visit  till  you 
are  in  a  better  humor.' 

"  At  these  word.s,  lie  blew  a  whistle : 
the  globe  of  fire  which  lighted  the  room 


reascended  and  disappeared  ;  I  found  my- 
self again  in  complete  darkness.  The 
same  noise  of  the  door  opening  and  shut- 
ting was  repeated  the  instant  afterward, 
the  flaming  globe  descended  afresh,  and  I 
was  completelj'  alone. 

"  This  moment  was  frightful ;  if  I  had 
had  any  doubts  of  my  misfortune,  these 
doubts  had  vanished  in  an  overwhelming 
reality  :  I  was  in  the  power  of  a  man  whom 
I  not  only  detested,  but  despised ;  of  a 
man  capable  of  anything-,  and  who  had 
already  given  me  a  fatal  proof  of  what  he 
was  able  to  do." 

"  But  Avho,  then,  was  this  man  ?"  asked 
Felton. 

"  I  passed  the  night  in  a  chair,  starting' 
at  the  least  noise ;  for  toward  midnight 
the  lamp  went  out,  and  I  was  again  in 
darkness.  But  the  night  passed  away 
without  any  fresh  attempt  on  the  part  of 
my  persecutor ;  day  came — the  table  had 
disappeared,  onl}'  I  had  still  the  knife  in 
my  hand. 

'■  This  knife  was  my  only  hope. 
"  I  was  worn  out  with  fatigue ;  want  of 
sleep  inflamed  my  eyes ;  I  had  not  ven- 
tured to  sleep  a  single  instant.  The  light 
of  day  reassured  me ;  I  went  and  threw 
myself  on  the  bed,  without  parting  wath 
the  liberator  knife,  which  I  concealed 
under  my  pillow. 

"When  I  awoke,  a  fresh  table  was 
served. 

"  This  time,  in  spite  of  my  terrors,  in 
spite  of  my  agonj^  I  began  to  feel  a  de- 
vouring hunger — it  was  forty-eight  hours 
since  I  had  taken  any  nourishment ;  I  ate 
some  bread  and  some  fruit;  then,  re- 
membering the  narcotic  mixed  with  the 
water  I  had  drunk,  I  would  not  touch  that 
which  was  placed  on  the  table,  but  filled 
my  glass  at  a  marble  fountain  fixed  in  the 
wall,  over  my  toilet. 

"  And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  pre- 
cautions, I  remained  for  some  time  in  a 
terrible  agitation  of  mind.  But  my  fears 
were  ill-founded  ;  I  passed  the  day  with- 
out experiencing  anything  of  the  kind  1 
dreaded. 

"I  took  the  precaution  to  half  empt}' 
the  carafe,  in  order  that  my  suspicions 
might  not  be  noticed. 
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"  The  evening-  came  on,  and  \\'\t\\  it 
darkness ;  but,  however  profound  was 
this  darkness,  my  eyes  began  to  be  ac- 
customed to  it :  I  saw  the  table  sink 
through  the  floor;  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after,  it  reappeared,  bearing  my  supper  ; 
and  in  an  instant,  thanks  to  the  lamp, 
my  chamber  was  once  more  lig"lited. 

''I  was  determined  to  eat  only  such  ob- 
jects as  could  not  possibly  have  anything 
soporific  introduced  into  them  :  two  eggs 
and  some  fruit  composed  my  repast,  then 
I  drew  another  g"lass  of  water  from  my 
protecting  fountain,  and  drank  it. 

"  After  swallowing  a  mouthful  or  two, 
it  appeared  to  me  not  to  have  the  same 
taste  that  it  had  in  the  morning ;  a  sus- 
picion instantly  seized  me — I  stopped,  but 
I  had  alreadj^  drunk  half  a  glassful  of  it. 

"I  threw  the  rest  away  with  horror, 
and  waited,  with  the  dew  of  fear  upon  my 
brow. 

"  There  was  no  doubt  that  some  invisi- 
ble witness  had  seen  me  draw  the  water 
from  that  fountain,  and  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  my  confidence  in  it,  the  better 
to  assure  my  ruin,  so  coolly  resolved  upon, 
so  cruelly  pursued. 

"  Half  an  liour  had  not  passed  when  the 
same  symptoms  began  to  appear ;  only, 
as  I  had  only  drunk  half  a  glass  of  tlie 
water,  I  contended  longer,  and,  instead  of 
falling-  entirely  asleep,  I  sank  into  a  state 
of  drowsiness,  Avhich  left  me  a  perception 
of  wliat  was  passing  around  me,  while 
depriving-  me  of  the  strength  eitlier  to 
defend  mj^self  or  to  fly. 

"1  dragged  myself  toward  the  bed,  to 
seek  the  onlj^  defense  I  had  left — my  pre- 
server knife — .but  I  could  not  reach  tlie 
bolster;  I  sank  on  my  knees,  my  hands 
clasped  round  one  of  the  bed-posts ;  tlien 
I  felt  that  I  was  lost." 

Felton  became  frightfully  pale,  and  a 
convulsive  tremor  crept  through  liis  whole 
body. 

"And  what,  was  most,  t (•n-il)l(',"'  con- 
tinued mihidy,  licr  voice  altereil,  as  if  she 
still  experieneed  the  samt;  agony  as  at 
that  awful  minutf,  "  was  tliat,  at  tliis 
time  I  I'etained  a  consciousness  of  the 
danger  that  tlireatcncd  me  ;  was  that  my 
soul,  it'   I  iiia\'  say  so,  w.-ilccd   in   my  sh'cp- 


ing  body  ;  was  that  I  saw,  was  that  I 
heard.  It  is  true  that  all  was  like  a 
dream,  but  it  was  not  the  less  frig-htful. 

''  I  saw  the  lamp  ascend,  and  leave  me 
in  darkness ;  then  I  heard  the  so  well- 
known  creaking-  of  the  door,  although  I 
had  heard  that  door  open  but  twice. 

''  I  felt  instinctivel}'  that  some  one  ap- 
proached me  :  it  is  said  that  the  doomed 
wretch  in  the  deserts  of  America  thus 
feels  the  approach  of  the  serpent. 

"  I  endeavored  to  make  an  effort,  I  at- 
tempted to  cr}'  out ;  by  an  incredible  effort 
of  will  I  even  raised  myself  up,  but  only 
to  sink  down  again  iumiediately,  and  to 
fall  into  the  arms  of  m}''  persecutor." 

"  Tell  me  who  this  man  was  !  "  cried  the 
young  officer. 

Milady  saw  at  a  single  g-lance  all  the 
painful  feelings  she  inspired  in  Felton,  b}" 
dwelling-  on  every  detail  of  her  recital; 
but  she  would  not  spare  him  a  sing-le  pang. 
The  more  profoundly  she  wounded  his 
heart,  the  more  certainly  he  would  aveng-e 
her.  She  continued,  then,  as  if  she  had 
not  heard  his  exclamation,  or  as  if  she 
thoug-ht  the  moment  was  not  3'et  come  to 
reply  to  it. 

'•  Only  this  time  it  was  no  longer  an 
inert  bod}',  without  feeling-,  that  the  vil- 
lain had  to  deal  with ;  I  have  told  you 
that,  without  being  able  to  regain  the 
complete  exercise  of  my  faculties,  I  re- 
tained the  sense  of  my  danger.  I  strug-- 
gled,  then,  with  all  my  streng-th,  and 
doubtless  opposed,  weak,  as  I  was,  a 
long-  resistance,  for  I  heard  him  cry  out : 

'^' '  These  miserable  Puritans!  I  knew 
very  well  that  they  tired  out  their  execu- 
tioners, but  I  did  not  think  they  had  been 
so  st  rong  against  their  lovers  ! ' 

'•  Alas  I  this  desperate  resistance  could 
not  last  long- ;  I  felt  my  strength  fail,  and 
this  time  it  was  not  my  sleep  that,  enabled 
the  villain  to  prevail,  but  my  swooning." 

Felton  listened  without  ut.t(>ring  any 
word  oi"  soiuul  but.  a  kind  of  inwai-d  ex- 
l)i-ession  of  agony;  tlie  sweat  st  reamcil 
down  his  marldo  brow,  and  his  hand, 
under  his  coat ,  tore  his  br<';ist  in  nervous 
excitement . 

'*^ly  first  impulse,  on  I'ouiiiig  tomwself, 
was  to  feel   under  my  i)illow  for  t  he  knife 
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I  had  not  been  able  to  reach ;  if  it  had  not 
been  useful  for  defense,  it  might  at  least 
serve  in  expiation. 

''But  on  taking-  this  knife,  Felton,  a 
terrible  idea  occurred  to  me.  I  have 
sworn  to  tell  you  all,  and  I  will  tell  you 
all ;  I  have  promised  you  the  truth — I  will 
tell  it,  w^ere  it  to  destroy  me." 

"  The  idea  came  into  3^our  mind  to 
aveng-e  yourself  on  this  man,  did  it  not  ?* ' 
cried  Felton. 

"Yes,"  said  milady.  "The  idea  was 
not  that  of  a  Christian,  1  knew  ;  but,  Avith- 
out  doubt,  that  eternal  enemy  of  our  souls, 
that  lion  roaring-  constanth'  around  us, 
breathed  it  into  my  mind.  In  short,  what 
shall  I  say  to  jon,  Felton  ?  "  continued 
milady,  in  the  tone  of  a  woman  accusing- 
herself  of  a  crime.  "This  idea  occurred 
to  me,  and  did  not  leave  me  ;  it  is  of  this 
homicidal  thought  that  I  now  bear  the 
punishment." 

"Continue!  continue!"  said  Felton: 
"  I  am  eager  to  see  you  attain  your  ven- 
g-eance !  " 

"  Oh,  I  resolved  that  it  should  take 
place  as  soon  as  possible  ;  I  had  no  doubt 
he  w^ould  return  the  following  nig-ht.  Dur- 
ing the  daj'  I  had  nothing  to  fear. 

"  When  the  hour  of  breakfast  came, 
therefore,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  eat  and 
drink.  I  determined  to  make  believe  to 
sup,  but  to  take  nothing ;  I  was  forced, 
then,  by  the  nourishment  of  the  morning, 
to  combat  the  fast  of  the  evening. 

"  Only  I  concealed  a  glass  of  water, 
which  formed  part  of  ni}^  breakfast,  thirst 
having  been  the  chief  of  my  sufferings 
when  I  had  remained  forty-eight  hours 
without  eating  or  drinking. 

"TiiO  day  passed  aAvay,  without  hav- 
ing any  other  influence  on  me  than  to 
strengthen  the  resolution  I  had  formed  ; 
only  I  took  care  that  ni}'  face  should  not 
Vjctra^'  the  thoughts  of  my  heart,  for  I 
had  no  doubt  I  was  watched ;  several 
times,  even,  I  felt  a  smile  upon  m^'  lips. 
Felton,  I  dare  not  tell  you  at  what  idea  I 
smiled  ;  you  would  hold  nu;  in  horror — " 

"  Go  on  !  go  on  !  "  said  Felton  ;  "  you 
see  plainly  that  I  listen,  and  that  I  am 
anxious  to  know  the  end." 

"  p]vening   came,   the   ordinary   events 


w^ere  accomplished  :  during  the  darkness, 
as  before,  my  table  was  covered,  then  the 
lamp  was  lighted,  and  I  sat  down  to  table  ; 
I  only  ate  some  fruit ;  I  pretended  to  pour 
out  water  from  the  carafe,  but  I  only 
drank  that  which  I  had  saved  in  my 
glass;  the  substitution  was  made  so  care- 
fully that  ni}'  spies,  if  I  had  any,  could 
have  no  suspicion  of  it. 

"  After  supper,  I  exhibited  the  same 
marks  of  languor  as  on  the  preceding 
evening ;  but  this  time,  as  if  I  3'ielded  to 
fatigue,  or  as  if  I  had  become  familiarized 
w^ith  danger,  I  dragged  myself  toward  m}' 
bed,  let  my  robe  fall,  and  got  in. 

"  I  found  my  knife  where  I  had  placed 
it,  under  my  pillow,  and,  while  feigning  to 
sleep,  my  hand  grasped  the  handle  of  it 
convulsivel}". 

"  Two  hours  passed  aAvay  without  ^uy- 
thing  fresh  occurring  this  time.  Oh,  my 
God  !  who  could  have  said  so  the  evening 
before  !  I  oegan  to  fear  that  he  would 
not  come  ! 

"At  length  I  saw  the  lamp  rise  softly, 
and  disappear  in  the  depths  of  the  ceiling ; 
my  chamber  was  filled  with  darkness  and 
obscurity,  but  I  made  a  strong  effort  to 
penetrate  this  darkness  and  obscurity. 

"'  Nearly  ten  minutes  passed  ;  I  heard 
no  other  noise  but  the  beating  of  my  own 
heart. 

"  I  implored  Heaven  that  he  might 
come. 

"At  length  I  heard  the  w^ell-known 
noise  of  the  door  which  opened  and  shut ; 
I  heard,  notwithstanding  the  thicivness  of 
the  carpet,  a  step  which  made  the  floor 
creak ;  I  saw,  notwithstanding  the  dark- 
ness, a  shadow  which  approached  my  bed." 

"  Make  haste  !  make  haste  !  "  said  Fel- 
ton ;  "  do  you  not  see  that  every  one  of 
3^our  words  burns  me  like  molten  lead  !  " 

"Then,"  continued  milady,  "then  I 
collected  all  my  strength,  I  recalled  to  my 
mind  that  the  moment  of  vengeance,  or, 
rather,  of  justice,  had  struck.  I  looked 
upon  myself  as  another  Judith  :  I  gath- 
ered myself  up,  my  knife  in  my  hand,  and 
when  I  saw  him  near  me,  stretching  out 
his  arms  to  And  his  victim,  then,  with  the 
last  cry  of  agonj'^  and  despair,  I  struck 
him  in  the  middle  of  his  breast. 
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"The  miserable  villain!  he  had  fore- 
seen all !  his  breast  was  covered  v»'ith  a 
coat  of  mail :  the  knife  was  bent  ag-ainst  it! 
"  'Ah  !  ah  ! '  cried  he,  seizing-  my  arm, 
and  wresting"  from  me  the  weapon  that 
had  so  ill  seconded  my  desig"n,  •'  j'ou  want 
to  take  my  life,  do  you,  my  pretty  Puri- 
tan !  but  that's  more  than  dislike,  that's 
ing-ratitude  !  Come,  come,  calm  3^ourself, 
my  sweet  g-irl !  I  thoug-ht  you  were  be- 
coming- kinder.  I  am  not  one  of  those  ty- 
rants who  detain  w^omen  by  force.  You 
don't  love  me;  with  mj'' usual  fatuity,  I 
doubted  of  it ;  now  I  am  convinced.  To- 
morrow you  shall  be  free.' 

"^I  bad  but  one  wish,  and  that  was  that 
he  should  kill  me. 

"  '  Beware  !  '  said  I,  '  for  my  liberty  is 
3'our  dishonor.' 

"  ^Explain  yourself,  my  pretty  Sibyl.' 
*•'  'Yes;  for  no  sooner  shall  I  have  left 
this  place,  than  I  will  tell  everything";  I 
will  proclaim  the  violence  j'ou  have  used 
toward  me;  I  will  describe  m}^  captivity. 
I  will  denounce  this  palace  of  infamy. 
You  are  placed  on  hig-h,  my  lord,  but 
tremble  !  Above  you  there  is  the  king" ; 
above  the  king"  there  is  God  !  ' 

"  However  perfect  master  he  was  over 
himself,  my  jiersecutor  allowed  a  move- 
ment of  ang"er  to  escape  him.  I  could  not 
see  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  but 
I  felt  the  arm  upon  which  my  hand  was 
placed,  tremble. 

'"Then  you  shall  not  leave  this  [)lace,' 
said  ho. 

'"So  be  it.'  ci"ied  I,  '  then  the  place  of 
my  punishment  will  be  that  of  my  tomb. 
So  be  it,  I  will  di(i  here,  and  you  will  see 
if  a  phantom  that  accuses  is  not  more  ler- 
ribh;  than  a  livin<:r  being"  that  threatens  ! ' 
" '  You  shall  have  no  weapon  left  in 
your  powei'.' 

"  '  Th('i"e  is  a  weapon  which  despair  has 
placed  wit  iiiii  the;  reach  of  every  creature 
that  has  the  courag"e  to  make  use  of  it. 
I  will  allow  myself  to  die  with  lning"er.' 

"'Come,  come,'  said  the  wrc>tch.  "is 
not  peace  nmch  better  than  such  a  war  as 
th.^t  ?  I  will  restore  you  to  liberty  this 
moni'":i1  ;  I  will  proclaim  you  a  jiiece  of 
immaculaie  virtue:  T  will  name  ymi  the 
Lucretia'of  Eng-land.' 


'• "  And  I  will  say  that  you  are  the  Sex- 
tus  ;  I  will  denounce  you  before  men  as  I 
have  denounced  you  before  God ;  and  if  it 
be  necessary  that,  like  Lucretia,  I  should 
sig"n  my  accusation  with  my  blood,  I  will 
sig-n  it.' 

"'Ah!'  said  my  enemy,  in  a  jeering- 
tone,  'that's  quite  another  thmg".  Ma 
foi !  everything-  considered,  you  are  very 
well  off  here,  you  shall  want  for  nothing-, 
and  if  you  choose  to  die  of  hunger — why, 
that  will  be  your  owni  fault.' 

"  At  these  w^ords  he  retired  ;  I  heard 
the  door  open  and  shut,  and  I  remained 
overwhelmed,  still  less,  I  confess  it,  b\' 
my  g"rief  than  by  the  shame  of  not  having" 
aveng"ed  myself. 

'•  He  kept  his  word.  All  the  day,  all 
the  next  nig"ht  passed  awa.y,  without  my 
seeing"  him  ag"ain.  But  I  also  kept  my 
word  with  him,  and  I  neither  ate  nor 
drank;  I  w^as,  as  I  had  told  him,  resolved 
to  die  of  hung"er. 

"I  passed  the  da}"  and  the  nig"ht  in 
prayer,  for  I  hoped  that  God  would  par- 
don me  my  suicide. 

"The  second  uig-ht  the  door  opened  ;  I 
was  lying-  on  the  floor,  for  my  streng-th 
beg-an  to  abandon  me. 

"At  the  noise  I  raised  myself  up  on  one 
hand. 

"  '  Well  !  '  said  a  voice  which  vibrated 
in  too  terrible  a  manner  in  nw  eai*  not  to 
be  recognized  ;  '  well  !  are  we  softened  a 
little,  will  we  not  pay  for  our  liberty  with 
a  sing"le  promise  of  silence?  Come,  I  am 
a  g'ood  sort  of  a  prince,' added  he,  'and 
althoug'h  I  am  not  vei-y  partial  to  Puri- 
tans, I  do  them  justice,  as  wt>]l  as  to  female 
Puritans,  when  they  are  pretty.  Come, 
take  a  little  oath  for  me  on  the  cross,  I 
won't  ask  anything*  nion>  of  you.' 

'•'Upon  the  ci-oss,'  ci"i(Hl  I,  rising"  up, 
for  at  that  al)hori'ed  voice  I  had  recov- 
ered all  my  st  rength  ;  'upon  the  ei"oss  ! 
I  swear*  that,  no  promise,  no  m(Miaet\  no 
force,  no  torture  shall  close  my  mouth; 
upon  the  cross  !  I  swear  to  denounce  you 
ev(>rywhei'e  as  a  niunlenM",  as  a  (h'spollei* 
of  honor,  as  a  base  cowat"d  ;  upon  the 
cross  !  I  swear,  if  I  ever  leave  this  plact\ 
to  call  down  vengeance  upon  you  from 
I  he  whole  huma  n  i"a("e.' 
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"  '  Beware  ! '  said  the  voice,  in  a  threat- 
ening- accent  that  I  had  never  yet  heard, 
'  I  have  an  extraordinaiy  means,  whicli  I 
will  not  employ  but  in  the  last  extremity, 
to  close  your  mouth,  or  at  least  to  pre- 
vent any  one  from  believing-  a  word  you 
may  utter.' 

'•'  I  mustered  all  my  strength  to  reply 
to  him  with  a  burst  of  laug-hter. 

"He  saw  that,  from  that  time,  it  was 
an  exterminal  Avar,  a  war  to  the  death 
between  us. 

"  'Listen,'  said  he,  '  I  give  you  the  rest 
of  the  night  and  the  day  of  to-morrow  ;  re- 
flect, promise  to  be  silent,  and  riches,  con- 
sideration, even  honor  shall  surround  you  ; 
threaten  to  speak  and  I  will  condemn  3'ou 
to  infamy.' 

"  'You,*  cried  I,  'you  !  ' 

" '  To  interminable,  ineffaceable  in- 
famy !  ' 

"  'You,'  repeated  I.  Oh  !  I  declare  to 
you,  Felton,  I  thoug-ht  him  mad  ! 

"  Yes,  I  ! '  replied  he. 

"'Oh!  leave  me,'  said  I,  'beg-one,  if 
you  do  not  desire  to  see  me  dash  my  head 
against  that  wall,  before  your  eyes  !  ' 

"'Verj'  well!  it  is  your  own  doing-; 
till  to-morrow  evening,  then  !  ' 

"  '  Till  to-morrow  evening-,  then,'  replied 
I,  allowing  myself  to  fall,  and  biting-  the 
carpet  with  rag-e." 

Felton  leaned  for  support  upon  a  piece  of 
furniture,  and  milady  saw,  with  the  joy  of 
a  demon,  that  his  strength  would  fail  liim, 
perhaps  before  the  end  of  her  recital. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

MEANS  FOR    CLASSICAL    TRAGEDY. 

After  a  moment  of  silence  employed 
by  milady  in  obs(?rving  the  young-  man 
who  listened  to  her,  milad\^  continued  her 
recital. 

"  It  was  nearly  three  days  since  I  had 
eaten  or  drunk  anything,  I  suffered  fright- 
ful lorniciils  ;  at  times  there  passed  be- 
fore me  clouds  which  pressed  my  brow, 
which  veiled  my  eyes  ;  this  was  delirium. 

"When  the  evcming  came,  I  was  so 
weak  that  at  every  t.ime  that  I  fainted  I 
thanked  God,  for  T  thought  I  w:)s  about 
to  die. 

"  In  tlic  niidsl,  of  one  of  these  faintings. 


I  heard  the  door  open  ;  terror  recalled  me 
to  myself. 

"  He  entered  the   apartment,  followed 
by  a  man  in  a  mask  ;  he  was  masked  like- 
wise;   but  I  knew  his    step,   I  knew  his 
voice,  I  knew  him  by  that  imposing-  car-  , 
riag-e  that  hell  has  bestowed  upon  his  per-  • 
son  for  the  curse  of  humanity. 

"'Well!'  said  he  to  me,  'have  you 
made  your  mind  up  to  take  the  oath  I 
have  requested  of  you  ?  ' 

"  '  You  have  said  it,  Puritans  have  but 
one  word  ;  mine  ,you  have  heard,  and  that 
is  to  pursue  3^ou  on  earth  to  the  tribunal 
of  men,  in  heaven  to  the  tribunal  of  God.' 

"  '  You  persist,  then  ?  ' 

"  '  I  swear  it  before  the  God  who  hears 
me ;  I  will  take  the  whole  world  as  a  wit- 
ness of  your  crime,  and  that  until  I  have 
found  an  aveng-er.' 

"  '  You  are  a  prostitute,'  said  he,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  'and  you  shall  underg-o 
the  punishment  of  prostitutes !  Dis- 
g-raced  in  the  e\e^  of  the  world  you  shall 
invoke,  try  to  prove  to  that  world  that 
you  are  neither  g:uilty  nor  mad  ! ' 

"Then,  addressing-  the  man  who  accom- 
panied liim  : 

"'Executioner,'  said  he,  'do  your 
duty.'  " 

"  Oh  !  his  name,  his  name  !  "  cried  Fel- 
ton, "tell  it  me  !" 

"  Then,  in  spite  of  my  cries,  in  spite  of 
my  resistance,  for  I  beg-an  to  comprehend 
that  there  was  a  question  of  something- 
worse  than  death,  the  executioner  seized 
me,  threw  me  on  the  floor,  fastened  me 
wath  his  bonds,  and  suffocated  by  sobs, 
almost  without  sense,  invoking-  God,  who 
did  not  listen  to  me,  I  uttered  all  at 
once  a  frig-htful  cry  of  pain  and  shame  ; 
a  burning-  fire,  a  red-hot  iron,  the  iron  of 
the  executioner,  was  imprinted  on  my 
shoulder." 

Felton  uttered  a  groan. 

"Here,"  said  milady,  rising-  with  the 
majesty  of  a  queen — "  here,  Felton,  be- 
hold the  new  martyrdom  invented  for  a 
pure  young- g-irl,  the  victim  of  the  brutal- 
ity of  a  villain.  Learn  to  know  the  heart 
of  men,  and  henceforth  make  yourself  less 
easily  the  inslrunient  of  their  unjust  ven- 
ireances." 
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^<v.  n    ranid    j^esture,   opened 

Milady,  wilh  a  rapia   «  covered 

1  ..   tr>rp  the  caiubnc  that  covci 

her  robe,  t<"^ J'^^       „i,h  feigned   anger 

her  bosom    and  leri  ^^^     ^^^^^ 

:rnr;n1«lcSrUnpres.onwMcbd.. 

-:i::te.:::ris;edtbe«/; 

,       1   .iw      "  The  brand  of  ii.ngiaim  . 

tribunal   had  ""(""^"''""aU;  all  the 

•^"T  1^:;Thtu;nlt::'h':fthe  brand 
r/rncetr'b;>t.by.lwasreal,v 

branded  indeed  1  '  , -r,  ..„,, 

?;;:Tor.i'ro::r=ed  b.  ^ 

'"Trhersdfhetc  .n,nw,th  an  nnn^od- 
ve.led  h^;^*^"  °  .^d  to  him  sublime,  he 
"'fr^vfaZ'  on  "s  knees  before  her, 

Tholv  martyrs  whom  the  persecu- 

■^""ome  emperor    gave  up  in  the  circus 

'"the  san'mnary  lubricity  of  the  nop- 
iLe      The°hra„a  disappeared,  the  beauty 

alone  remained.  ^_  ,,  ^h! 

.'Pardon '.pardon!     ciiai  r 

"Cdy'read  in  his  eyes,  love!  love! 
*p„don  tor  what?  "asked  she. 
..ptrdon   me   for    having    jomed   w,(,h 
your  persecutors/ j^^^^^^_^^ 
Milady  hoUlo"^l^«^'„,„  p^, 

/'tvr:';tth;nd^ith  his  kis.es. 
^""Mi^dT-  one  of  those  looks  fan  upon 

1-"  "■'^*<='^  "f.r»:    ho   abandoned 
Felton   was  a  Uinta 

U,e  hand  oC  this  woman^^^J;.,;,,,^^^ 

Whenthis  crisis  was  passed    Nvh.nn 
,1   in  havo  resinned  Ium    m  H 

iri;:;;r  .:;::--•• -■"■-— 

...rdently-         ^^  ,.^   j^.,,.^,    only 

„:^;;,;g:;:sk.r; that !.«.  nan. 


„f  vour  true  executioner,  for,  for  me  there 
■s  but  ot^e -,  the  other  was  an  instrument, 

*?<Wh:t:"'brother!"      cried     milady 
.  ,  Ji  I  name  him  again,  have  you  not 
vet  divined  who  he  is .' 

."What!"   cried  Felton,  -he.-agan 
he  .-always    he!    What !- the    truly 

=""ThV't™lv  guilty,"  said  milady    "  is 

the  ravager  of  England,  the  P^'*-^™  °';  °* 
t  Se  beirevers,  the  base  ravishei- of   the 

honor  of  so  many  women,  he  who,  t^ 
.  f  n  caorice  of  his  corrupt  heart, 
■rThlt  to  i^Ue  England  shed  so  much 
hlood  «ho  protects  the  Protestants  to- 
^al;  and  will  hetray  them  to-m^^^^^^^^^^ 

„::,^-:r'^e-lt:,m:Mgh  state  Of 

exasperation.  ^^^^ 

J^Z^tTJZ.    the    Shame 

Uich  this  name  ^^^^^  „,  ,his 

"'?";;"'•''  creTFeiton  "And 
tho^  J  nttiried  thy  thunder  at  him^ 
mrGod !  and  thou  hast  left  h.m  noble, 
lloTed.   powerful,   tor    the   ruin    of    ns 

""..'ood     abandons    him    who    abandons 

'"-Birir-tr'^l^w    down   upon    his 

damned.     ^  .^'^  \  ^^.^^,    ^..^nan    ven- 

rr^iouldp;:^::.e-aven,..istice." 

nor  will  I  spart^  Imu  !  .^^ 

The  soul  ol  milads  ^^asas 

^"\;C:'lmw'can  Lord  de  Winter,  my  pro- 
tect!:   niy  father,"  ask«,  Felton,  --Pos. 

^'':v,!:;;;;'^^"t:;n.:-"-v."ror 

'''V'-rTi:'T.m:u;:vd\u,sba^ 

"■'^^'"  xY       1     n.d   ulH)  loved  mo ;  a 

; ;.;r\     Is     >'"o---••''■'-■-•"• 
^'     ,        hmand.oiahimall-.  he  knew 
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He  ai  ,  ?r''"'"'"^'"'  '"  --y  respect. 
s»o  d,  enveloped  himself  in  iiis  cloalc  and 
went  straigl>t  to  Buck,ngl>a„>  Palaee  " 

ho  JhTr'U  '^'^  ^'"'°"  '  "  ^  ""<J«rstand 
is  not  ^r        f '  ""'  "*"^  ^^l^  ■»«"" 

"  Bucldngham  had  left  England  the  day 
tefore,  sent  ambassador  to  Spain   to  dT 
mand  the  hand  of  the  Infant,  f      t 
rh-i..ioc  T        .  imanta  for  Kin" 

Wales     M  "  i°  ™'  """  '"'y  P""'=«  of 
Wales.     My  affianced  husband  returned. 

escanJ  !1     moment  has,  consequently, 
escaped    my    vengeance;    but  let   us  be 

ler^r-tTrT??^™  •'««"' -''''-" 
iea\  e  it  to  Lord  rip   TVjnf/:.,.   ^ 
u-  -^"-"u  UB    winter   to  maintnin 

his^own  honor  and  that  of  h,s  wife  " 

^  Lord  cle  Winter!  "cried  Felton. 

>; es,    said  milady,  "Lord  de  Winter  • 

and  now  you  can   understand  it  all    can 

you  not?    Bucldngham  remained    learh 

a  year  absent.     A  week  before  his  retu™ 

I^rCde^Wintcr  died,  leaving, nobis  so 
heir.     Whence  came  the  Won- ?    God  who 
knows  all,  knows  without  doubtrbu    a.s 
for  me,  I  accuse  nobody  " 

cri^^d^Feltom '""'■'•"  ■'"■''^'^»^'^--^''" 
"Lord  de  Winter  died  without  reveal 
ins-  anything  to  his  brother.    The  terrible 

^uilh     °v  "■'  °™''  "'"  '^o-l  of  the 

pat  this  '"'°"''""'   ''■"'    «*»   -itl> 

pa  n  this  inarnage  of  his  elder  brother 

h  T  "";■";"'-'  Siri,  I  was  sensible 
that  I  could  look  for  no  support  from  a 
man  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  an  in- 
hentance.  I  went  to  France,  with  a  de- 
termination to  remain  there  for  the  rest 

;;;•;■;•  "f;;-  «ut..,i,  my  ,„,„„„,,,, -^ 

tl  o     .'„■  V'""""""''"''""    ''""S  closed  by 
tl'o  «ar,  I  was  ,n  want  of  everythin.^      I 
"■as  r  hen  obliged  .,„  come  back  again    Si, 
days  ago  I  landed  at  Portsmouth." 
"Weli:-"s,aidFelt„n. 
"Well.      Buckingb.m  lieard    by   some 
">eans,  no  doubt,  „r  n,y  return.    He  spo  le 
o    .ne  to  Lord  de  Wint,.,,  already  ,    ? 
.e       a^™nstme:a„d,,oldhim[hrtls 
'"•     J''"""l'leand  pure  voice  of  my 
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husband   ,vas   no   longer  there  to  defend 
me.      Lord  de  Winter  believed    all   tha 
was   told   him,  with  so   much   the   more 

^eihty  from  its  being  his  interest  toT 
lit^e  It.     He   caused  me  to  be  arrested 
had  me  conducted  hither,  and  placed  me 
under  your  guard.     You  know' the  re" 
The  day  after  to-morrow  he  banishes  ^ 
he  transports  me ;  the  day  after  to-mor' 

Oh  !  the  scheme  is  well  laid  !  the  plot  is 
dever !    my   honor  will    not  survive  it  1 

buTdfe"'  F^it'  ^''""'-  '  ^-'  "»  -^S 
but  die !     Feltou,  give  me  that  knife  i  " 

And     at    these    words,    as    if    all    her 

strength    was    exhausted,    milady    sank 

weak  and   languishing  into  the  arms  o 

t^>o  young  officer,  who,  intoxicated  with 

ove,  anger,  and  hitherto  unknown  sesa 

t.ons  of  delight,  received  her  with  trails 

port,   pressed   her  against  his  heart      n 

trembling  at  the  breath  from  «iat  charm 

srarur;rr^-''---™  ■ 

umph  over  your  enemies  - 

Malady  put  him  from  her  slowly  with 
her  hand,  while  drawing- him  nearer  w  th 
her  look;  but   Felton^in    hisC^m 
braced   her  more   closely,   mmlorin^     "r 
like  a  divmity.  '  ^    ^^ 

"Oh,  death!  death!-  said  she,  lower- 
^".^  her  voice  and  her  eyelids ;   '^  oh    deaU, 

;;a.,iei-^n  Shame!     Felton,\.y  b;:!^!:^ 
n\\  tuend,  1  conjure  3^ou  '  " 

''^o-   cried    Felton,    '.no;    vou   shall 
hve,  and  you  shall  be  aveno-ed  "' 

-Felton,  Ibring-  misfort"^une  to  all  who 
surround  me!    Felton,  abandon  me  f  Pel 
t'On,  let  me  die!"  ^" 

"  Well,  then,  we  will    live   and  dio  ^ 

Several  strokes  resounde.l  on  the  door  • 
^^;;;;t,mei„,,ady  really  pu.shed  him  ::;; 

"Hark!"  said  she 
overheard;  some  one 
over!  we  ai-e  lost  !  " 

"No,"  said  Fel  ton- 


?    "we  have  been 
is   coming- !   all  is 

h'  is  only  the  sen- 
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..  Then  run  to  the  door  and  open  it  your- 

"Feitou  obeyed,  this  woman  «as  now  h.s 

1  ^ia  thou^-ht,  his  whole  soul. 
^■He't"!  a  sergeant    eo,nmand,nga 

"^^te'urwhat  is  the  mattery"  asked 
U,e  young  lieutenant.  j 

.You  told  me  t^J-P^.^L  soldier ; 
'■tt:u'roTrtv:methe.ey      I 

;:r.r:ar;tJdn'nide;Lnicaned 

the  sergeant  "  ^^  ^^^^  sergeant. 

;eirn":::tere';.Udered,  almost  mad, 

tCrnr:r;rUn.e.hich.elton 

had  laid  down—  prevent 

''And  by  what  right  will  ^ou  p 
fv^^m  flvin"- ?"  said  she. 
"!/G".?Go°d!''   exclaimed  Felton,  on 

seeing  the  icnire  glitter  in  her  hand.      ^^^^ 

At   that    moment  a    Dursu    uj. 

^'^-TrctrrsTerr^::- 

irdrh;:n"s.ordm,derhisar,n 

^r.;""Ta^'>-;'-'---T' 

■   Tthe  last  act  of  the  tragedy, 
arrived  ^*  *^ j^^\^,  drama  has  gone 

You    see,    *^«™"'       V,  y  „„„ed  •  hut  be 
through  all  the  phases  I  named  , 

atease,nobloodwdlflo..  ^^^^^^_ 

Milady  P^7^X„  t  L'"'"''"  '"' 

less  she  gave  ]^elton   au 

terrible  proof  <>"- -"^^rd,  blood  will 

lior  :  he  was  too  late  ;  milaciN 

^'T?nu.  hnife  had  fortnnately,  weoughl 

,0^:    sUau;:;;.c.omein.ontac.w^^ 

cuirass,  defend.  dUH.ch*s^  ^^^^^ 

it  had  gudcd  ^^;^;;^;  ;  ;'Ar^^ 

and  had  penetrated  slantin„iy 
flosh  and  the  ribs.  U'ss  stamed 

Milady's  roho  was  not  the 


,   0,1      1  nn  n  second.     Felton  snatched 
with  blood  m  a  secuuu. 

away  the  knife.  ^  ^^ 

«'Spp     mv  lord,      saiu   uf, 

.a   "  here  is  a  woman  who  was 
gloomy  tone,      here^s  ^.,,,^  i,er- 

under  my  guard,  ana 

^'VL  at  ease,  Felton,"  said  Lord  de 
w  ^Pr  '  she  1;  not  dead  ;  demons  do  not 
ireasirBea.ease,andgoandwait 

for  me  in  my  chamber. 
'' But,  my  lord  1—" 
"ao   sir,  I  command  you. 

A^ ^hl  'injunction  from  ^^'^  -Pf-; 
A     v>iif   in  o-oms:  out,  ne  puu 
Felton  obeyed  ;  but,  m  ^ouig 

"But";   all  things  considered,  notwith- 
stanlg  bis  susp,eions,  the  wound  m,gb 
bTserious,  he  immediately  sent  off  a  man 
and  horse  to  fetch  a  doctor. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

ESCAPE. 

AS  Lord  de  Winter  bad   thought,  nu- 

-r-:!:firr^:rt:etr 

t^hom  .rbarou  had  summoned  to  her 

— r=:Tri;^iS 
:-— tiS;ntc:rLmi.d. 

n^iriliSLc  of  this  woman  d.d  not 

p-r""'"':tt;;":s,tthatK...- 

Therewasnolon-.  ^^      If 

ton  was  "'"""•="'.  ,*;,., •ouu.-nmn  as 
.,,,,  ,,,,,a  appcam  V,    ha    >o^^  .^ 

an  accuser  of  uni.ul>  . 

h,  the  disposition  of  mnu\lc«asM 
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pected  him-Feltoa  himself  mig-ht  now  be 
watched  ! 

Toward  four  o'clock  in  the  morning-,  the 
doctor  arrived  ;  but  since  the  time  milady 
had  stabbed  herself,  however  short,  the 
wound  had  closed.  The  doctor  could  there- 
fore, measure   neither  the   direction  nor 
the  depth  of  it ;  he  only  satisfied  himself 
that,  by  milady's  pulse,  the  case  was  not 
serious.     In   the  n.orning-,  miladv,  under 
the  pretense  of  not  having-  slept  well  m 
the  nig-ht,  and  wanting-  rest,  sent  awav 
the  Avoman  who  attended  her. 

She  had  one  hope ;  which  was,  that  Fel 
ton  would  appear  at  the  breakfast  hour 
out  Felton  did  not  come. 

Were  her  fears  realized  ?  Was  Felton 
suspected  by  the  baron,  about  to  fail  her 
at  the  decisive  moment  ?  She  had  only 
one  day  left.  Lord  de  Winter  had  an- 
nounced her  embarkation  for  the  23d,  and 
it  Avas  now  the  morning-  of  the  22d. 

Nevertheless,  she  still  waited'^patientlv 
till  the  hour  for  dinner. 

Althoug-h  she  had  eaten  nothing-  in  the 
mornin.g,  the  dinner  was  broug-ht  in  at  its 
usual  time  ;  milady  then  perceived  with 
terror  that  the  uniform  of  the  soldiers 
that  g-uarded  her  was  chang-ed. 

Then  she  ventured  to  ask  what  had  be- 
come of  Felton. 

Slie  was  told  that  he  had  left  the  castle 
an  ])our  before,  on  horseback.  She  in- 
quired if  the  baron  was  still  at  the  castle 
The  soldier  replied  that  he  was,  and  that 
he  had  g-iven  orders  to  be  informed  if  the 
prisoner  wished  to  speak  to  him. 

Milady  replied  that  she  was  too  weak  at 
present,  and  that  her  only  desire  was  to 
be  left  alone. 

Tlie  soldier  went  out,  leaving-  the  din- 
ner table  covered. 

Felton  was  sent  away;  the  marines 
were  removed;  Felton  was,  then,  mis- 
trusted ! 

This  was  the  last  ])]ow  to  the  prisoner 
Left  alone,  she  got  up.  The  bed  in 
wli.ch  she  h.-Hl  .vmai, H-d  from  prudence, 
and  that  she  nu'^hl  be  believed  to  be  se- 
riously wound('(l,  burned  her  like  a  bed  of 
fire.  She  cast  a  g-lance  at  tli(>  door  •  the 
baron  had  had  a  plank  nailed  over  the 
grating- ;  he,    no  doubt,   feared    that     bv 


this  opening-,  she  mig-ht  still,  by  some  dia- 
bolical means,  succeed  in  corrupting-  her 
g-uards. 

Milady  smiled  with  joy.     She  was  free 
now  to  grivo  way  to  her  transports  with- 
out   being-  observed.     She  traversed    her 
chamber  with  the  fury  of  a  mad  woman 
or  of  a  tig-ress  shut  up  in  an  iron  ca-e' 
Certes,  if  the  knife  had  been  left  in  her 
power,  she  would  now  have  thoug-ht   not 
of  killing-  herself,  but  of  killing-  the  baron 
At  six  o'clock.  Lord  de  Winter  came  in  • 
he  was  armed  at  all  points.     This  man  in 
whom  milady,  till  that  time,  had  only  seen 
a  sufficiently  simple  g-entleman,  had  be- 
come an  admirable  jailer :    he  appeared 
to   foresee   everything-,    to   divine   every- 
thing-,  to  prevent  everything-. 

A  single  look  at  milady  informed  him  of 
all  that  was  passing-  in  her  mind 

''  Aye  !  "  said  he,  -  I  see  ;  but  you  shall 
not  kill  me  to-day ;  you  have  no  long-er  a 
weapon  ;  and  besides,  I  am  on  my  g-uard. 
You  began  to  pervert  my  poor  Felton  •  he 
wasyielding-  to  your  infernal  influence ;  but 
I  will  save  him— he  will  never  see  you  a^ain 
—all  is  over.  Get  your  clothes  to-^ether  to- 
morrow you  shall  g-o.     I  had  fixed  the  em- 
barkation for  the  24th  ;  but  I  have  reflected 
that  the  more  promptly  the  affair  takes 
place,  the  more  certain   it  will  be      To- 
morrow, by  twelve  o'clock,  I  shall'  have 
the  order  for  your  exile,  sig-ned— 'Buck- 
ing-ham.'    If  you  speak  a  sing-le  word  to 
any  one  before  being-  on  ship-board,  mv 
serg-eant  will  blow  your  brains  out  •    he 
has  orders  to  do  so;  if,  when  on  board 
you  speak  a  single  word  to  any  one  before 
the  captain  permits  you,  the  captain  will 
liave  you   thrown   into   the  sea— that   is 
ag-reed  upon. 

'^Au  revoir,  then-that  is  all  I  have  to 
say  to-day.  To-morrow  I  will  see  you 
<'i.^-am,  to  take  my  leave  of  you."  And  at 
these  words  the  baron  went  out.  Milady 
had  listened  to  all  this  menacing-  tirade 
with  a  smile  of  disdain  on  her  lips,  but  rag-e 
in  h(>r  heart.  " 

Tho  supper  was  served  ;  milady  felt  that 
■slio  s(,ood  m  need  of  all  her  streng-th  ;  she 
did  not  know  what  mig-ht  take  place'dur- 
nig-  this  nig-ht,  which  approached  so  men- 
acnigHy  ;  for  lar-g-e  masses  of  cloud  rolled 
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over  the  face  of  the  heavens,  and  distant 

"irstr<:ro:rtteno.u.c.; 

--^n^^eT— ■;;';r;::^-- 
?h"nde:gowedi^tV,eaiHiUet,,epassion 

rlorXe,  who  also  seemed  to  groan 

"■r:r:n;esheheardatapat.erwin 
,low   and  by  the  help  ot  a  flash  of  light 
;',rg  she  saw  the  face  of  a  man   appear 
behind  the  bars. 

She  ran  to  the  window  and  opened  it. 

.'ILn!"  cried  she-"  I  am  saved 

.,  Yes'"  said  Felton;  "  but  be  silent . 
be    silent!    I    must    have    time    to    file 
',  rough  thes.  bars.    Only  take  care  tha 
1  am  not  seen  through  the  gratmg  of  the 

"""  Oh  '  it  is  a  proof  that  the  Lord  is  on 
„„^^e,Felton!"  replied  nnlady;J  they 

"hnvp  closed  up  the  graLin.-, 

naveciusc       V  made  them 

''That   is   well,    Orod    nas   uuiuc 
<=;.Miseless  !  "  said  Felton. 

"'But  what  inust  I  do  ?  "  asked  mdady. 

Nothing  !  nothing- '.only  shut  the  wm- 

,ow      Go  fo  bed,  o.  at  least  lie  down  m 
7o;  clothes;  as  soon  as  I  have  done  I  wd 
Lock  on  one  of  the  panes  o    glass      But 
are  you  strong  enough  to  follow  me? 

"Ohl  yes!" 

"Your  wound  ?  '  , 

..  Gives  me  pain,  but  will   not  prevent 

mv  walKing.  .        ,  .? 

■'M',e  ready,  then,  at  the  first  s,gna. 

Milady  shut  the  window,  extu.^msh.a 
th*am;audw,.ut,asFelto,nKU     esuvd 

her    to  lie  down  on  fhc  bed.    Anud  ,th 
n^ning  of  tl».storn,  she  heard,, egru- 

,i.;„.    of    ov,.,-y    flash    she    pe.c.ve,,    ,1,. 

slndow  of  K.-lt""  ""■"""'' '■'"•";""'""•,, 
S   e  passed  an  hour  appa,en,,ly.  una,, 

to  lM-e,the,   panliu.g.   wi,h    a    cold    sue, 

,„u  her  brow,  and  her  heart  oiM-n-ssed 
"';  "rightful  agony  at  eve,-y  n,oveu,c„,. 
she  hca.d  in  the  corrldo,-. 


*1.LT™  out  Of  bed  and  opened 
tbe  window.  Two  bars  removed  formed 
an  openu.g  large  enough  lor  a  man  to 
pass  through. 

"Are  you  read>  r      asi^eu  j-  v.- 

..Yes.      Must   I    take    anything   witli 

me.-'  ,, 

"  Money,  if  you  have  any. 
-Yes,  fortunately,  they  have  left  me 

all  I  had." 

-So   much   the  better,  for  I  ha^e  ex 

amended  all  mine  in  hiring  a  vessel. 
^^'Here!"    said  milady,  placmg  a  bag 
full  of  louis  in  Felton's  hands. 

Felton  took  the  bag  and  threw  it  to  the 
foot  of  the  wall 


0  " 


-Now,"  said  he, -will  you  come. 

"  T  am  ready."  -, 

Mlady  mounted  upon  a  cha,r,  and 
oa^secl  the  upper  part  of  her  person 
?,  oth  the  .vhidow  ;  she  saw  the  young 
officer"  suspended  over  the  abyss  by  a 
?  , ,       „f    -ones      For  tbe  fli-st  time,  an 

■/l  expected  this,"  said  Fe  ton 
<.  Oh     ,t's  nothing  !  its  nothmg  '.     sa,d 
ui.lady,    "I  w,U  descend  wdhuiyejes 

'""Have  you  confidence  iu  ,nc  ?  "    said 

^<''*°"-  >•  „„.  such  a  quos- 

"  How  can  you  ask  me  sucn        i 

""'■Put  your  two  hands  together.     Cross 

tliem  -  that's  i-ight !  "  together 

Felton   tied   her    two  wnsis  loathe 

with  a  handkerchief,  and  theu   o^e,    tbc 

'-"'"-"•""•'  "'"^  ^r'-^  "  asked  u,iiady 
-  What  are  yo\i  domg  .      •i^'^'^ 

with  surprise.  , 

'■Pass  your  a,-,ns  around  ,»y  neck,  anu 

fea,-  nothing."  ,    |. 

Hut  I  shall   .uake   you    \'-'  >  "         '' ' 
,„ee,  and    we   shall    both   be   dashed   to 

""rr>;n,-t  be  af,-aid  .   1  a,n  ^--""■;;\,.,„^. 

No,    :,   second   was  to  be  lost :      nl.  d 
,„,sed  her  aru,s  round  Kei,o„s  neck  a, ,cl 

l:i,he,-selfslipoutof,l,cwu,dow.    lUton 
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beg-an  to  descend  the  ladder  slowly,  step 
oy  step;    notwithstanding-  the  weig-ht  of 
their  bodies,  the  blast  of  the  hurricane 
made  them  wave  in  the  air. 
All  at  once  Felton  stopped. 
"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  milady. 
Silence/'  said  Felton,  -I  hear  fooV 
steps." 

"  We  are  discovered  !  " 

There  was  a  silence  of  several  seconds. 

^^  ISTo/'  said  Felton,  "  it  is  nothing-." 

^'^'But  what  noise  was  that  then.?  " 

\\  That  of  the  patrol  g-oing-  their  round." 

Where  is  their  round  ?  " 
''Just  under  us." 
"  They  will  discover  us  !  " 

"jSTo;  if  it  does  not  lig-hten,  they  will 
not.  '  ^ 

^'' But  they  will  run  ag-ainst  the  ladder  " 

feet  "  ''^""''^''^"^^   it   IS    too  short   by  six 

''  Here  they  are  !  my  God  '  " 

'•Silence!" 

Both  remained  suspended,  motionless 
and  breathless,  within  twenty  paces  of 
the ground,  while  the  patrol  passed  be- 
neath them,  laughing-  and  talking-. 

This  was  a  terrible  moment  for  the  fu-i- 
fcives.  ® 

The  patrol  passed  :  the  noise  of  their 
retreating-  footsteps  and  the  murmur  of 
their  voices  soon  died  away. 

''Now,"  said  Felton,  -'  we  are  safe  '  " 
Milady  breathed  a  deep  si^h  and  fainted. 
^  el  ton  continued  to  descend.    When  ar 
rived  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  he 
tound   no   more   support   for  his  feet,  he 
clun^  with  his  hands  ;  at  leng-th,  arrived 
at  the  last  step,   he  hung-  by  his  hands 
and    touched    the  ground.     He    stooped 
down,  piclced  up  the  bug.  of  money,  and 
earned  It  in  his  teeth.     Then  he  took  mi- 
lady m  his  arms  and  set  o/f  b,-isklv  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  that  which  the  patrol 
had  taken.     He  soon  left  the  path  of  the 
rounds,  descended  across  the  rocks,  and 
when^^rived   on   the  ed,e   of    the  sea, 

A  .siii.ilai-  si-Mol  roplicl  to  l.hii,  niKl  five 
m,„„tcs  after  a  l»at  appeared,  rowod  hy 
four  men.  "^ 

The  boat  approached  as  near  as  it  could 
to  the  shore,  but  1,here  was  not  depth  of 
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water  enoug-h  for  it  to  touch  ;  and  Felton 
walked   into   the  sea   up   to   his    middle, 
being  unwilling  to  trust  his  precious  bur- 
den  to  anybody. 
Fortunately   the   storm    began    to   die 

away    but   still   the  sea   was   disturbed; 

the  little  boat   bounded  over   the  waves 

like  a  nutshell. 

;'To  the  sloop,"  said  Felton,  -and  row 
quickly." 

The  four  men  bent  to  their  oars,  but 
the  sea  was  too  rough  to  let  them  take 
much  hold  of  it. 

They,  however,  left  the  castle  behind  • 
that  was  the  principal  thing.  The  night 
was  extremely  dark,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  the  shore  from  the 
boat.  It  was  therefore  less  likely  to  dis- 
tinguish the  boat  from  the  shore! 

A  black  point  floated  on  the  sea-that 
was  the  sloop. 

While  the  boat  was  advancing  with  all 
tlie  speed  its  four  rowers  could  give  it 
J^elton  untied  the  cord,  and  then  the  hand- 
kerchief which  bound  milady's  hands  to- 
gether. When  her  hands  were  loosed  he 
took  some  sea-water  and  sprinkled  it  o'ver 
her  face. 

Milady  breathed  a  sigh  and  opened  her 
eyes. 

''  Where  am  I  ?  "  said  she. 
"  Saved,"  replied  the  young  officer. 
"Oh!  saved!;saved!"  cried  she.    '-Yes 
there  are  the  heavens,  here  is  the  sea  » 
the  air  I   breathe  is   the  air  of  libertv  ' 
Ah  !  thanks,  Felton,  thanks  !  " 
The  young  man  pressed  her  to  his  heart 
"But   what    is    the    matter   witli    mv 
bands  .^"  asked   milady;  -  it  seems  as  if 
my  wrists  had  been  crushed  in  a  vise  ?" 

Milady  lield  out  her  arms,  and  her 
wi'ists  appeai-ed  bruised. 

"Alas!"saki  Felton,  looking  at  those 
bea,utiful  hands  and  shaking  his  head  sor- 
rowfullj^ 

"  Oh  !  it's  of  no  consequence  !  it's  noth- 
mg  !  "  cried  milady  ;  -  I  remember  now  " 

Milady  looked  around  her,  as  if  in  search 
of  sometliing. 

"It  is  there,"  said  Felton,  touching  the 
bag  of  mon(!y  wil,li  his  foot. 

Tiiey  drew  near  to  the  sloop.  A  sailor 
on  watch  hailed  the  boat ;  the  boat  replied. 
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.What  vessel  is  that?"  asked  milacU. 

.■The  one  I  have  hired  for  you. 

«  Where  is  it  to  take  me  to  . 

..  Where  you  please,  after  you  ha^  e  put 

-!.^;-rare~:f--t  Ports- 

■T^^airpUsrtt'orders  of  .ord  ^e 
Wi,;^er;' said  Felton,  with  asloomysnule. 

..  What  orders  ?  "  said  miladj  • 

,.  Do  you  not  understand -'asked  Fel- 

"'■Mn-  explain  yourself,  I  l>eg.- 

4s 'he  distrusted  me,  he  determmed 

,     i;ard  you  hhnselt,  and  sent  me  m  Ins 
';acetoytBnckiughamtosi,ntheorder 

-/BTut^strra  you,  ho;v  could 

-— ::irrheCp^:atokuo. 

^^':Srtterryo:are.oin.to 

^".!\Ta"*r  time  to  lose:  to-morrow  is 
t,.e  23d,  and  Buckingham  sets  sad  to- 

rn^rl^tuXkiugham  was  there 

written  at  full  length. 

T  i  r\Tacc-ibeas!     If  you  die,  I  will 
dteX-oJrrtLtisaUlamahletosay 

'"rSdenccl-criedFelton;.  "wear,.n,- 
''' Thev  were,  in  fact,  close  to  the  sloop. 
"">  '    ,,„,  «r-il   and(rav.!lusli:nul 

F.'lton  ascended  tirst,  ami  h 
,  onuiady,  while  tl>esadorssuppo.dlu., 

,  ,.  .1,,.  sei  was  still  nnicli  agitated. 

'"a    his 'a,  tarter  tliey  wore  on  the  dock. 

^(Vntain"    said  Felton,  "tins  is  the 
pe..so;'n;o,nI  spoke  to  you.  and  whom 

VL  must  convey  safe  and  sound  lo 
''"Flp'a  thousand  pisloU-s,"  said  the 
captain. 


..I    have    paid    you    five    hundred    of 

'^''."^hat's  correct,"   said  the  captain  _ 
„  And  here  are  the  other  five  hundred 
.ephtlmray,  placing  her  hand  upon  the 

^^!;l:^--tid  the  captain,  "imake  hut 
o„e  hargaiu  ;  and  J^-^f  ^t^— 
rrVotrre  t^e  ^  we  arnve  at 

Boulogne.''  ^„ 

''  And  shall  we  arrive  theie  . 
4afe   and   sound/'  saicl  the  c^^^^^^^^^^ 
.    o  tvnP  as  mv  name's  Jack  Butlei . 

!fwen.""aid    milady,    "if  you  keep 
vour  word,  instead  of  five  hundred,  I  wdl 

give  you  a  thousand  pisto  es^ 

^'Hurrah!    for  you,   then,  mj   p       . 
,.,rtv"  cried  the  captain;  "and  may  God 
ladj,     ciieu  t-  g   ag  TOur 

often  send  me  such  passengers 

ladyship."  „        ^    pelton, 

<'In     the     meanwhile,       saiu 
"  convey  me  to  the  little  bay  "f  — '  J°" 
,„::  it  was  agreed  you  should  put  m 

=^H-tv^--- 

cast   anchor  in   tne    uct,> 

''^'"''^•*        thi.  i>assa-e,    Felton    related 
^"'':!^        o  mM^'      l^ow.   instead  of 
everything  to  '-^'^fj>^  ,^^  ^^,^  uttle 

p-oin"-  to  London,  he  haa  uucu 
v'ssel-    how  he  had  returned;    ho^^    he 
;^tcaledthewallhyfastening^nun^ 
,      •  f^vcf ipps  of  the  stones  as  he  as 
"'  T.TX^-^  foothold:  and  how, 
cended,  to  gue    ^^\  ho  fastened 

when  he  had  reached  t  he  bai  s,  nc 
lis  ladder;  milady  knew  the  rest. 
(  n  her  side,   milady  was  going  to  en- 
i  r.  onronrioo  Felt  on  in  his  project . 
-^:'=faslliat  issued. om.r 

;::-:;  ^:;:dt::-i,^;-on.eing  mode- 
-rr;:::rrif:hct..osa„ 

without,  li'un.  .  ^ 

In  that  case,  and  supposing  h.  ^^>^^   ^^ 

'■->■■ '"•T-n;:^ta::;;:^--- 

the   convent    o\    i  nc 

tlUUK'. 
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CHAPTER    LIX. 

WHAT    TOOK.  PLACE    AT    PORTSMOUTH    ON 
THE   33d   august,   1628 
Felton    took    leave    of    milady  as   a 
brother  about   to    g-o    for  a   mere   walk 
takes  leave  of  his  sister,  kissing-  her  hand. 
His  whole  person  appeared  in  its   oi- 
dinary   state   of  calmness;   only   an   un- 
usual fire  beamed  from  his  eyes,  like  the 
effects  of  a  fever  ;  his  brow  was  more  pale 
than   It  g-enerally   was;    his   teeth  were 
clenched,  and  his  speech  had  a  short   drv 
accent,  which  indicated   that  somethino- 
dark  was  at  work  within  him. 

As  long-  as  he  remained  in  the  boat 
which  conveyed  him  to  land,  he  kept  his 
face  toward  milady,  who,  standing-  on  the 
deck,  followed  him  with  her  eyes.  Both 
felt  relieved  from  the  fear  of  pursuit; 
nobody  ever  came  into  miladv's  apart- 
ment before  nine  o'clock;  and  it  would 
require  three  hours  to  g-o  from  the  castle 
to  London. 

Felton  jumped  on  shore,  climbed  the 
little  ascent  which  led  to  the  top  of  the 
beach,  saluted  milady  a  last  time,  and 
took  Ins  course  toward  the  city. 

At  the  end  of  a  hundred  paces,  the 
g-round  began  to  decline  again,  and  he 
could,  on  turning-  round,  only  see  the  mast 
of  the  sloop. 

He  immediately  ran  in  the  direction  of 
Portsmouth,  which  he  saw  at  nearly  half 
a  league  before  him,  standing-  out  in  the 
haze  of  the  morning:,  with  its  houses  and 
towers. 

Beyond  Portsmouth  the  sea  was  covered 
With  vessels,  whose  masts,  like  a  forest  of 
poplars,  bent  with  each  breath  of  the  wind 

Felton,  in  his  rapid  walk,  repassed  in 
his  mind  all  wliich  two  years  of  medita- 
tions and  a  long-  residence  among-  par- 
tisans furnished  of  accusations,  true  or 
false,  against  the  favorite  of  James  I  and 
Charles  I. 

When  he  compared  the  public  crimes  of 
this  minister,  startling  crimes,  European 
crimes,  if  so  we  may  say,  with  the  private 
and  unknown  crimes  with  which  miladv 
liad  charged  hi,,,.  Felton  found  that  the 
more  cnlpal,le  of  the  two  men  which 
formed  the  character  of  Buckingham  was 
the  one  of  whou,  the  public  knew  not  the 


life.  This  was  because  his  love,  so  strange 
so  new,  and  so  ardent,  made  him  view  the 
infamous  and  imaginary  accusations  of 
Lady  de  Winter  as  we  view,  through  a 
magnifying  glass,  as  frightful  monsters 
atoms  in  reality  imperceptible  by  the  side 
of  an  ant. 

The  rapidity  of  his  walk  heated  his  blood 
still  more;  the  idea  that  he  left  behind 
him,  exposed.to  a  frightful  vengeance,  the 
woman  he  loved,  or  rather  that  he  adored 
as  a  samt,  the  emotion  he  had  experienced 
present  fatigue,  all  together  exalted  his 
mmd  above  human  feeling. 

He  entered  Portsmouth  about  ei-ht 
o  clock  in  the  morning;  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  on  foot;  drums  were  beating 
m  the  streets  and  in  the  port;  the  troops 
about  to  be  embarked  were  marching 
toward  the  sea.  ^ 

Felton  arrived  at  the  palace  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, covered  with  dust,  and  stream- 
ing with  perspiration.  His  countenance 
usually  so  pale,  was  purple  with  heat  and 
passion.  The  sentinel  wanted  to  repulse 
him,  but  Felton  called  to  the  officer  of  the 
post,  and  drawing  from  his  pocket  the  let- 
ter of  which  he  was  the  bearer— 

^;  A  pressing  message  from  the  Lord  de 
Winter,"  said  he. 

At  the  name  of  Lord  de  Winter,  who 
was  known  to  be  one  of  his  grace's  most 
intimate  friends,  the  officer  of  the  post 
gave  orders  for  Felton  to  be  allowed  to 
pass,  who,  besides,  wore  the  uniform  of  a 
naval  officer. 

Felton  darted  into  the  palace. 
At  the  moment  he  entered  'the  vesti- 
bule, another  man  was  entering  likewise 
covered  with  dust,  and  out  of  breath' 
leaving  at  the  gate  a  post-horse,  which' 
as  soon  as  he  had  alighted  from  it,  sank 
down  exhausted. 

Felton  and  he  addressed  Patrick,  the 
duke  s  confidential  valet-de-chambre,  at 
the  same  moment.  Felton  named  Lord 
de  Winter,  the  unknown  would  not  name 
anybody,  and  ass<u-t(Hl  that  it  was  to  the 
dulce  aloiH.  ho  should  make  himself  known 
Each  was  anxious  to  gain  admission  be- 
fore the  other. 

Patrick,  who  knew  Lord  de  Winter  was 
in   afl-airs   of    dutv    and    in    relations   of 
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friendship  with  the  duke,  S^^^^'u^l 
.o   tn   him   who   came   in  his  name 

The  other  wL"  forced  to  wa.t,  and  it  was 
,n  be  seen  How  he  cursed  the  delay. 

"""tl  talet-delambre  led  Felton  through 
a  ^art: til,  in  wh.ch  waited  the  depuUes 
from  La  Bochelle,  headed  by  the  Prince 
de  Soubise,  and  introduced  ^un  m  o  a 
closet  where  Buckingham,  3"st  out  ot  the 
K  fh  JIs  finishing  his  toilet,  on  which, 
rat  aTumeThe  bestowed  extraordinary 

^'"luantFelton.ontheix.rtofthe 
-C„r'Crdr^-'    repealed 

-s:;::^r2-hrmomentBuc. 

on  a  blue  velvet  doublet  embroidered  with 

^Twhy  did  not  the  baron  come    him- 
selC"  demanded   Buckingham;       1   ex- 
pected him  this  morning."  „ 
^  -He  desired  me  to  tell  your  grace 
replied  Felton,  "that  he  very  in"f  <=- 
"rl  ednothavmg  that  honor,  but  tha 
he  was    prevented  by   the  guard    he  is 
obliged  to  keep  at  the  castle 

■•Yes,  1  know,"  said  Buckmgham  ;     he 

has  a  prisoner."  .  ,    t„  anonk 

<•  It  is  ot  that  prisoner  1  wish  to  speak 

,0  vonr  grace,"  replied  Felton. 

"Well,  then,  speak!  „,  ,,„r  ran 

"  That  which  I  have  to  say  of  hercan 

■'"'^^^'^rs^'rLt-'T^^d'tucking. 

''Leave  us,    rauicK, 
l,^m    -but  remain  within  sound   of    the 
beU.'   I  will  call  you  presently. 

Patrick  went  out.  ,  .      , 

"We  are  alone,  sir,"  said  Buckingham. 

"T^yirCr  said  Felton,  ''*'-»"- 

,„,  Winter  wrote  to  you  the  other  day  to 

.,,uest  yon  to  sign  an  order  of  embarka- 

"ir  reive  to  a  young  w'oman  named 

Cliarlottc  Backson.  ' 

-Yes   sir,  and  I  answered  huu.  that,  . 
•       i>e  would  brin^  or  send   me  thai  order.  I 

\vould  si.uMi  it." 

''Here  it  is,  my  lord. 
..Giveittome,"saiaihrduUr. 

And,  takiu.-  .1  f.-n  Frlton,  he  cast  a 


rapid  glance  over  the  paper  -^<i  P-^^J^ 
Hio  that  It  was  the  one  that  had  been 
^^ntioned  to  him,   he   placed  .t  -U^e 

table,  took  a  pen,  and  prepared  to  ^  f  ^  ^^^ 
-I  ask  your  pardon,   my   lord,     said 
Felton,   stopping-   the  duke;    ''but  does 
your  grace  know  that  the  name  of  Cha 
lotte  Backson  is^not  the  true  name  of  this 

voung  w'oman  ?  '  , 

^   "fes,  sir,  I  do  know  it,"  replied  the 

duke,  dipping  the  pen  in  the  ink. 

"Then    your    grace    knows    her    leal 
name?  "  asked  Felton,  m  ^.f'^^V^;^'^^ 

•  Yes  I  know  that  too  ;     and  the  duke 
put  the'pen  to  the  paper.    Felton  grew 

'""And,  knowing  that  real  name,  my 
lord,"  replied  Felton,  "  will  you  sign  it  all 

^-oTbtless,  I  will,"  said  Buckingham, 
"  and  rather  twice  than  once. 

"I  cannot  believe,"  continued   Felton 
in  a  voice  that  became  more  shaip  ana 

"on.'h,  "that  your  grace  knows  that  it  is 
to  Ladv  de  Winter  this  relates. 

"I  do  know  it,  perfectly  well,  although 
I  must  confess  I  am  astonished  that  yon 

'""l!!;rwill  yonrgrace  sign  that  order 

without  remorse  ? 

Buckingham  looked  at  the  young  man 
with  much  liauteur. 

me  very  strange  questions,  and  that  it  is 
:^vsmy,onmypart,toa.i^<^tlKn^^^^ 
.; Reply  to  them,  my  lord,    said  Felton 
-  the  ch^cumstances  are  more  serious  than 

norhans  vou  imagine."  ♦ 

'"B"cki.;ghani  retlected   that  the  you  g 

man.coming  from  Lord  deW,  UP 

haps  spol^e  in  his  name,  and  soflemd 

manner  a  little.  ,,      .  , 

"Doubtless,  without  any  remoisc.    s     > 

he    "  the  baron  knows,  as  well  as  inxsi  f 
t^;it  Lady  de  Winter  is  a  very  ,gu. 

woman,  and  il  is  troM.ug  her  ve,>  favo 
;;,rt„renutlu.rpn.ushmenttotrauspo,- 

'"m.'dnke   put   ms    pen    ,0    .IK.    paper 

'""You   wdl    not  sign    that    .u-der,   my 
,„,,!■•  said  FeU.u,,  making  a  s.eptowaid 

tiu>  duke. 
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"  I  will  not  sig-n  this  order  .'  "  said  Buck- 
ing-hum,  ''  and  why  not  ?  " 

''Because  you  will  consult  your  own 
conscience,  and  you  will  do  justice  to  mi- 
lady.' 

"1  should  do  justice  to  milady  by  send- 
ing-her  to  Tyburn/' said  the  duke;  "mi- 
lady  is  an  infamous  woman." 

"  My  lord,  Lady  de  Winter  is  an  ang-el  • 
you  know  that  she  is,  and  I  demand  her 
hberty  of  you." 

"Why,  the  man  must  be  mad  to  talk 
to  me  m  this  manner  !  "  said  Buckingham 
My  lord,  excuse  me  I  I  speak  as  I  am 
able;  I  restrain  myself  all  I  can.     But 
my  lord,  think  of  what  you  are  about  to 
do,  and  beware  of  g-oing-  too  far  !  " 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  God  pardon  me  '  " 
cried  Bucking-ham,  -I  really  think  the 
man  threatens  me  !  " 

''No,  my  lord,  I  still  pray,  and  I  say  to 
you  :  one  drop  of  water  suffices  to  make 
the  full  vase  overflow,  one  slig-ht  fault 
may  draw  down  punishment  upon  the 
head  spared  amid  many  crimes  " 
^^  "Master  Felton,"  said  Bucking-ham 
you  will  please  to  withdraw,  and  place 
yourself  under  arrest  immediately  " 

"You  shall  hear  me  to  the  end,  my 
lord.     You  have  seduced  this  young-  g-irl 
you   have   outrag-ed,    defiled   her;    repair 
.your  crimes  toward  her,  let  her  g-o  free 
and  I  will  require  nothing-  else  of  you  " 

"  You  will  require  !  "  said  Buckingham, 
looking-  at  Felton  with  astonishment,  and 
dwelling-  upon  each  syllable  of  the  words 
as  he  pronounced  them. 

"My  lord,"  c<^ntinued  Felton,  becom- 
ing- more  excited  as  he  spoke— -  my  lord 
beware  !  all  En.gland  is  tired  of  your 
iniquities  ;  my  lord,  you  have  abused  the 
royal  power,  whicli  you  have  almost 
usurped  :  my  lord,  you  are  held  in  horror 
by  God  and  men  ;  God  will  punish  you 
hereafter,  but  I  will  punish  you  here  !  " 

"  AV  ell !  this  is  too  much  !  "  cried  Buck- 
ingham, making- a  step  toward  the  door. 
Felton  barred  liis  passag-e. 
"I  ask  it  humbly  of  you,  my  lord," 
said  lie;  -sig-n  the  order  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Ladyde  Winter;  reflect  she  is  a 
woman  you  have  dishonored." 

"Withdraw,    sir,"    said    Bucking-ham, 


"or  I  will  call  my  attendant,  and  have 
you  placed  in  irons." 

"You    shall    not    call,"    said    Felton 
throwing-  himself  between  the  duke  and 
the  bell  placed  upon  a  gueHdon  incrusted 
with   silver:  -beware,  my  lord    you  ar 
in  the  hands  of  God  !  "  ^ 

"In  the  hands  of  the  devil,  you  mean  !  " 
cried  Buckmg-ham,  raising-  his  voice  so  as 
to  attract  the  notice  of  his  people,  with- 
out  absolutely  calling-. 

T  '\^'f\^^^  ^''''^'  ^^^°  *^^^  liberation  ef 
Lady  de  Winter,"  said  Felton,  holding  a 
paper  to  the  duke. 

;-What,    by    force!    you   are  joking- 
hilloa  !    Patrick  !  "  * 

"Sig-n,  my  lord  !" 
'-'  Never," 
"  Never  ?  " 

"Who  M-aits  there?"  cried  the  duke 
aloud  and  at  the  same  time  sprang-  to- 
ward  his  sword.  ^       &     ^ 

But  Felton  did  not  give  him  time  to  draw 
It;  he  held  the  knife  with  which  milady 
had  stabbed  herself,  open  in  his  bosom  • 
at  one  bound  he  was  upon  the  duke 

At  that  moment   Patrick   entered   the 
room,  crying-: 

"  A  letter  from  France,  m^^  lord  " 
"From  France!"  cried   Buckingham, 

for^ettm^g-  everything-  on  thinking  from 

whom  that  letter  came. 
Felton  took  advanta^ge  of  this  moment 

and  plunged  the  knife  into  his  side  up  to 

the  handle.  ^ 

"Ah!    traitor!"    cried    Buckingham 
"thou  hast  killed  me!"  ' 

"Murder!"  screamed  Patrick 
Felton  cast  his  eyes   round  for  means 
of  escape,  and   seeing   the   door  free    he 
rushed  into  the  next  chamber,  in  which 
as  we  said,  the  deputies  from  La  Rochelle 
were    waitinr 


_.  crossed  it  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  precipitated  himself  toward 
the  staircase;  but  upon  the  first  step  he 
nie  I^rd  do  Winter,  who,  seeing  him 
pale  con  used,  hvid,  and  stained  with 
''«^'<'  '>^>t  b  on  his  hands  and  face,  seized 
him,  crying- : 

''Il<')ewit!Io,,essed  it !  but  too  late 
by  a  nmmte,  unfortunate,  unforttmate  that 

Felton    UKKh-    no    resistance;    Lord    de 
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Winter  placed  hun  in  the  hands  of  the 
Zards  who  led  him,  while  awaiting  fres 

''Ifthe'cry  uttered  by  the  duke  and  the 

nf  Patrick  the  man  whom  Felton 

irrefirrantechamber  rushed  into 

**^H:'tund   the   duhc  reclinin.,   upon   a 
sofa'  with    his    hand   pressed   upon   the 

'™"t'^'      t„  "   said  the  duke  in  a  taint 
•"^TLporte'c  you  come  from  her?" 

"Tyes  in^seigneur,"  replied  the  faith- 
McToak-bearer  of  Anne  of  Austria,  "but 

'°°.rnrriS:-e.  yon  may  be  over^ 
heard:  Patrick,  let  no  one  enter:  on  !  I 
cannot  tell  what  she  says  to  me !  my  God  ! 

I  am  dying  !  " 

Av.fl  t.hp  duke  faintea. 

t  the  .neanwhile  Lord  de  Winter,  the 
deput  es,  e  leaders  of  the  expedition,  the 
:Cs  of  Buckhigham's  l-seh^h^^'^ad 
Ml  made  their  way  into  the  chamnei  . 
c  Is  ot  despair  resounded  on  all  sides 
The  news  which  filled  the  palace  with 
tears  and  groans  soon  became  known,  and 

was  spread  throughout  the  city. 

The  report  of  a  cannon  announced  that 
something  now  and  unexpected  had  taken 

'''t!ord  de  Winter  tore  his  hair  in  agony. 
Xtte  by  a  minute!  "cried  he,-;  too 

late  by  a  minute!  oh '.my  God!  my  God! 
what  a  misfoi-tuno 


hat  a  misiu'  tviu>^  •  . 

He  had  bo<m  informed  at  seven  o  clock 
i„  the  morning  that  a  ladder  of  ropes  was 

floating  from  one  ot  the  windows  of  t  c 
castle  r   ho    had    hastened    to    .uil:uly  s 
c  amber,    found    it    empty     the   windo 
open    and  the  bars  liled,  had  romemlH.Ml 
verbal  caution  D'Artagnan  had    rans 

,„i,,ted    to   him    by    his   >"'-«";f '•'•'; 
,,„.,nbledturth..duke,:indnu.,mmto    h 

stable,    without    iaking   <i.n-   '^^^^ 
horse  saddled,  had  jumped   upon  He  lust 

e  came  t,.,  ha-l  .allope,.  olf  :a    ul    spe.  . 

,.„,    •ai.-hted    in    Ibe    .-..urlyard.    had   .  s- 

The  duke,  however,  was  not  d,, Hi, 


recovered  a  little,   opened  his  eyes,  and 
hope  revived  in  all  l^e^^^s.^^ 

.;:h^prr;nrtt-Ah!isthat 
-"°'^^'"*-\.a^nrh:trsre 

madman,  tins  mormng  ,  see 

be  has  placed  me  in  !  " 
^^Ohlmv  lord!"  cried  the  baron,      I 

shall  never  console  myself  for  it. 

"And  you  would  be  quite  wrong  my 
dear  De  Winter,"  said  Buckingham  hold- 
"'out  his  hand  to  him,  -I  do  not  know 

;i  man  who  deserves  being  regrette^i 
during  the  whole  life  of  another  man-but 
leave  us,  I  pray  you." 

The  baron  went  out  sobbmg  with  gi  et 
There  only  remained  in  the  doset  of  the 
wounded  duke,  Laporte  and  Patrick.     A 
doctor  was  being  sought  for,  but  none  was 

vet  found.  .     ,.      , ,, 

"    "You  will  live,  milord,  you  w  U  live  . 
repeated  the  faithful  servant  o    A"ne  °f 
Austria,  on  his  knees  before  the  duke  s 

sofa.  ^  ^  O  "  cnifl 

"What  has  she  written  to  me?  said 
Buckingham,  feebly,  -^-^^^^  ^^^ 
Wood  and  suppressing  his  agony  to  speau 
of  ht  he  loved;. -what  has  she  written 

to  me?  read  me  her  letter.' 

' '  Oh  !  milord  ! ' '  said  Laporte. 
"Obey,  Laporte:  do  you  not  see  I  have 

'"Lt^rU-'btke'llie  seal,  and  placed  the 
,,,te  b  ore  the  eyes  ot  the  duke;  but 
Engl-m  in  vain  endeavored  .0  make 

°ttal!''"aUlhe,-.road!Ican,iotsee 
read  then !  tor  soon,  perhaps,  I  shall  not 
heal',  and  I  shall  die  wiihout  knowing 
what  she  has  written  to  mc. 

Laporte  made  no  more  d,nunll>. 

ro:id: 


T>,r  nvii  which,  sinci>  1  have 
,,.;.nyou.lhavosutro.-odbyyouando 

vou    I  conjure  you,  if  you  have  ain  cue 

■  ./in  interrupt  those  groat 

(•,„.  H.y   repose,   to  mU.rui  • 

arnuuuenls     which    you     -^^  ^^^^^ 
.^oninst,  France,  to  put  an  end  ^'^ '\^\^  ' 
:Fw;nch  it  is  publicly  ..id  reh^^^^^^ 
oslensil.le  cause,  and  ol  wlu.li.  it  is  f,  u 

•  iVwluspered.  your  love  for  mc.s 
conostled  and  real  cause.     Ih.s  wai  ina> 


3:.'U 
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not  only  bring-  great  catastrophes  upon 
Eng-land  and  France,  but  misfortunes  upon 
you,  milord,  for  which  I  should  never  con- 
sole mj^self. 

"  Be  careful  of  3'our  life,  which  is  men- 
aced, and  which  will  be  dear  to  me  from 
the  moment  I  am  not  oblig-ed  to  see  an 
enemy  in  you. 

' '  You  I-  aflfectionate 

"Anne." 

Buckingham  collected  all  his  reuiaining- 
streng-lh  to  listen  to  the  reading-  of  the 
letter;  then,  when  it  was  ended,  as  if  he 
had  met  with  a  bitter  disappointment — 

"  Have  you  nothing-  else  to  say  to  me, 
yourself,  Laporte?"'  asked  he. 

''Yes,  milord  !  the  queen  charg-ed  me  to 
tell  you  to  be  very  careful,  for  she  has 
been  informed  that  your  assassination 
would  be  attempted." 

''And  is  that  all  ?  is  that  all  ?  "  replied 
Buckingham,  impatiently. 

'•She  likewise  charged  me  to  tell  3-ou 
that  she  still  loved  3'ou." 

"Ah!"  said  Bucking-ham,  "God  be 
praised  !  my  death,  then,  will  not  be  to 
her  as  the  death  of  a  strang-er  !  " 

Laporte  burst  into  tears. 

"Patrick,"  said  the  duke,  "  bring-  me 
the  casket  in  which  the  diamond  studs 
were  kept." 

Patrick  brought  the  object  desired, 
which  Laporte  recog-nized  as  having-  be- 
longed to  the  queen. 

"  Now  the  sachet  of  white  satin,  upon 
which  her  cipher  is  embroidered  in  pearls." 

Patrick  again  obeyed. 

"Here,  Laporte,"  said  Buckingham, 
"these  are  the  only  remembrances  I  ever 
received  from  her,  this  silver  casket  and 
these  letters.  You  will  restore  tliem  to 
her  majesty:  and  as  a  last  memorial" — 
(he  looked  round  for  some  valuable  ob- 
ject)— "you  will  add — " 

He  still  sought;  but  his  eyes,  darkened 
by  death,  met  with  nothing  but  the  knife 
which  had  fallen  from  the  hand  of  Felton, 
still  smoking  with  the  blood  spread  over 
its  blade. 

"And  you  will  add  to  tlieni  this  knife," 
said  the  duke,  pt-(,'ssing  the  hand  of  La- 
porte.    He  liad  just  stnsngtii  enough  to 


place  the  sachet  at  the  bottom  of  the  sil- 
ver casket,  and  to  let  the  knife  fall  into 
it,  making  a  sign  to  Laporte  that  he  was 
no  longer  able  to  speak;— and  then,  in  a 
last  convulsion,  with  which  he  had  not  the 
power  to  contend,  he  slipped  off  the  sofa 
on  to  the  floor. 

Patrick  uttered  a  loud  cry. 
Buckingham  endeavored  to  smile  a  last 
time  ;  but  death  arrested  his  wish,  which 
remained  engraven  on  his  brow  like  a  last 
kiss  of  love. 

At  this  moment  the  duke's  surgeon  ar- 
rived, quite  terrified;  he  was  already  on 
board  the  admiral's  ship,  from  which  he 
had  been  obliged  to  be  fetched. 

He  approached  the  duke,  took  his  hand, 
held  it  for  an  instant  in  his  own,  and  let- 
ting it  fall — 

"  All  is  useless/'  said  he,  "  he  is  dead." 

"Dead  !  dead  !  "  screamed  Patrick. 

At  this  cry  all  the  crowd  came  again 

into  the  apartment,  and  throughout  the 

palace  and  town  there  was  nothing  but 

consternation  and  tumult. 

As  soon  as  Lord  de  Winter  saw  Buck- 
ingham was  dead,  he  ran  to  Felton,  whom 
the  soldiers  still  guarded  on  the  terrace  of 
the  palace. 

"Miserable  wretch!"  said  he,  to  the 
young  man,  who  since  the  death  of  Buck- 
ingham had  regained  that  coolness  and 
self-possession  wiiich  never  after  aban- 
doned him;  "miserable  wretch!  what 
hast  thou  done  ?  " 

"  I  have  avenged  myself  !  "  said  he. 
"Avenged  yourself !  "  said  the  baron; 
"  rather  say  that  you  have  served  as  an 
instrument  to  that  accursed  woman;  but 
I  swear  to  3'ou,  that  this  crime  shall  be 
her  last  crime." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  replied 
Fenton.  quietly;  "and  I  am  ignorant  of 
whom  you  ai-e  speaking,  my  loi'd  :  I  killed 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  because  he  twice 
refused  you  yourself  to  appoint  me  cap- 
tain ;  I  have  punished  him  for  his  in- 
justice, that  is  all." 

De  Winter,  quite  stupefied,  looked    on 

while  the  soldiers  bound  Felton,  and  could 

not  tell  what  to  think  of  such  insensibility. 

One    thing    alone,    however,   threw    a 

shade  over  the  pallid  brow  of  Felton.     At 
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every  noise  he  heard,  the  simple  Pui'itan 
fancied  he  recognized  the  step  and  voice 
of  milady  coming  to  throw  herself  into  his 
arms,  to  accuse  herself,  and  meet  death 
with  liim. 

All  at  once  he  started — his  eyes  became 
fixed  upon  a  point  of  the  sea,  which  the 
terrace  upon  wliich  he  was  overlooked ; 
with  the  eag-le  glance  of  a  sailor,  he  had 
recognized  there,  Avhere  another  would 
have  onh^  seen  a  gull  hovering  over  the 
waves,  the  sail  of  the  sloop,  which  was 
directed  toward  the  coast  of  France. 

He  grew  deadly  pale,  placed  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  which  was  breaking,  and 
at  once  perceived  all  the  treachery, 

"One  last  favor,  my  lord  !  "  said  he  to 
the  baron. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  replied  his  lordship. 
"What  o'clock  is  it  ?  " 
The  baron  drew  out  his  watch. 
"  It  wants  ten  minutes  to  nine." 
Milady  had  advanced  her  departure  by 
an  hour  and  a  half  ;  as  soon  as  she  heard 
the   cannon   which   announced    the   fatal 
event,  she  had  ordered   the  anchor  to  be 
weighed. 

The  vessel  was  making  way  under  a 
blue  sky  at  a  great  distance  from  the- 
coast. 

'•'  God  has  so  willed  it  I  "  said  he,  with 
the  resignation  of  a  fanatic  ;  but  witliout, 
howevei',  being  able  to  take  his  e^'es  from 
that  ship,  on  board  of  which  he  doubtless 
fancied  he  could  distinguish  the  white 
phantom  of  her  to  whom  he  had  sacrificed 
his  life. 

De  Winter  followed  his  look,  observed 
his  feelings,  and  guessed  all. 

"Be  punished  alone,  in  the  first  place, 
miserable  man  !  "  said  Lord  eie  Winter  to 
Felton,  who  was  being  dragged  away  with 
his  eyes  turned  towai-d  the  sea,  ''but  I 
swear  to  you,  b^^  the  memory  of  my 
brother  whom  I  loved  so  much,  that  your 
accomplice  is  not  saved.'' 

Fellon  hung  down  his  head  witliout  pro- 
nouncing a  syllable. 

As  to  Lord  de  Winter,  he  descended  the 
stairs  rapidly,  and  went  straight  to  the 
port. 


CHAPTER    LX. 


IN  FRANCE. 


The  first  fear  of  the  king  of  England, 
Charles  I.,  on  learning  the  death  of  the 
duke,  was  that  such  terrible  news  might 
discourage  the  Rochellais ;  he  endeavored, 
says  Richelieu  in  his  memoirs,  to  conceal 
it  from  them  as  long  as  possible,  closing 
all  the  ports  of  his  kingdom,  and  carefully 
keeping  watch  that  no  vessel  should  go 
out  until  the  armj'  which  Buckingham 
was  getting  together  had  set  sail,  taking 
upon  himself,  in  default  of  Buckingham, 
to  superintend  its  departure. 

He  carried  the  strictness  of  this  order 
so  far  as  to  detain  in  England  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Denmark,  who  had  taken  leave, 
and  the  ordinary  ambassador  of  Holland, 
who  was  to  take  back  to  the  port  of  Flush- 
ing the  Indian  merchantmen  of  which 
Charles  I.  had  made  restitution  to  the 
United  Provinces. 

But  as  he  did  not  think  of  giving  this 
order  till  five  hours  after  the  event,  that 
is  to  sa}',  till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
two  vessels  had  alread}-  left  the  port  :  the 
one  bearing,  as  we  know%  milady,  who  al- 
ready anticipating  the  event,  was  further 
confirmed  in  that  belief  by  seeing  the 
black  flag  flying  at  the  mast-head  of  the 
admiral's  ship. 

As  to  the  second  vessel,  we  will  tell 
hereafter  whom  it  carried,  and  how  it  set 
sail. 

During  all  this  time,  nothing  fresh  oc- 
curred in  the  camp  at  La  Rochelle ;  only 
the  king,  who  grew  weary  everywhere, 
but  perhaps  a  little  more  so  in  the  camp 
than  in  an}'  other  place,  resolved  to  go  in- 
cognito and  spend  the  festival  of  St.  Louis 
at  St,  Germain's,  and  asked  the  cardinal 
to  ordei"  him  an  escort  of  twenty  muske- 
teers only.  The  cardinal,  wlio  sometimes 
became  weaiy  of  the  king,  granted  this 
leave  of  absence  with  great  pleasure  to  liis 
royal  lieutenant,  who  promised  to  n'ttirn 
about  the  Inth  of  September, 

M.  de  Treville,  upon  being  informed  by 
his  eminence,  made  up  liis  portmanteau, 
and  as,  without  knowing  tlie  cause,  he 
knew  the  great  desire  and  ev(>n  impera- 
tive want  that   his  friends  had  to  return 
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to  Paris,  he  fixed  upon  them,  of  course,  to 
form  part  of  the  escort. 

The  four  j'oung-  men  heard  the  news  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  M.  de  Treville, 
for  they  were  the  first  to  whom  he  com- 
municated it.  It  was  then  that  D'Artag-- 
nan  appreciated  the  favor  the  cardinal  had 
conferred  upon  him  by  making*  him  at  last 
pass  into  the  musketeers,  for  without  that 
circumstance  he  would  have  been  forced 
to  remain  in  the  camp,  while  his  com- 
panions left  it. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  impatience 
to  return  toward  Paris  had  for  cause  the 
danger  which  Madame  Bonacieux  would 
run  of  meeting  at  the  Convent  of  Bethune 
with  milady,  her  mortal  enemy.  Aramis, 
therefore,  had  written  immediately  to 
Marie  Michon,  the  seamstress  at  Tours, 
who  had  such  fine  acquaintances,  to  ob- 
tain from  the  queen  authority  for  Madame 
Bonacieux  to  leave  the  convent  and  to 
retire  either  into  Lorraine  or  Belgium. 
They  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an  answer ; 
a  week  after,  Aramis  received  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

"  My  Dear  Cousin — With  this  3'ou  will 
receive  the  order  from  my  sister  to  with- 
draw our  little  servant  from  the  convent 
of  Bethune,  the  air  of  which  you  think 
does  not  agree  with  her.  My  sister  sends 
you  this  order  with  great  pleasure,  for  she 
is  ver3'  partial  to  the  little  g"irl,  and  to 
whom  she  intends  to  be  more  serviceable 
hereafter.  I  salute  you, 

'•'Marie  Michon.'' 

In  this  letter  was  inclosed  an  order  con- 
ceived in  tliese  terms  : 

"The  superior  of  the  Convent  of  Be- 
thune will  place  in  the  hands  of  the  per- 
son who  shall  present  this  note  to  her  the 
novice  who  entered  the  convent  upon  my 
recommendation,  and  under  my  patron- 
age. Anne. 

*' At  the  Louvre,  Aug.  10th,  1G28." 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  how  the  re- 
lationship between  Aramis  and  a  seam- 
stress who  called  the  queen  her  sister 
amused  the  young  men  ;  but  Aramis,  after 
having  blushed  up  to  the  eyes  at  the  gross 
jokes  of  Portbos,  begged  his  friends  not  to 
revert  to  the  subject  again,  declaring  that 


if  another  single  word  were  said  to  him 
about  it,  he  would  never  again  implore  his 
cousin  to  interfere  in  such  affairs. 

There  was  no  further  question,  there- 
fore, of  Marie  Michon  among  the  four 
musketeers,  who,  besides,  had  what  the.y 
wanted  :  that  was,  the  order  to  withdraw 
Madame  Bonacieux  from  the  convent  of 
the  Carmelites  of  Bethune.  It  was  true 
that  this  order  would  not  be  of  great  use 
to  them  while  they  were  in  camp  at  La 
Rochelle,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  other  end 
of  France ;  therefore,  D'Artag-nan  was 
going  to  ask  leave  of  absence  of  M.  de 
Treville,  confiding  to  him  candidl3^  the 
importance  of  his  departure,  when  the 
news  was  transmitted  to  him,  as  well  as 
to  his  three  friends,  that  the  king  was 
about  to  set  out  for  Paris  with  an  escort 
of  twenty  musketeers,  and  that  they 
formed  part  of  the  escort. 

Their  jo}'^  was  g^reat.  The  lackeys  were 
sent  on  before  with  the  bag-gag-e,  and 
they  set  out  on  the  morning  of  the  16th. 

The  cardinal  accompanied  his  majesty 
from  Surgeres  to  Mauze,  and  there  the 
king  and  his  minister  took  leave  of  each 
other  with  great  demonstrations  of  friend- 
ship. 

The  king,  however,  who  sought  amuse- 
ment, while  traveling  as  fast  as  possible, 
for  he  was  anxious  to  be  in  Paris  by  the 
23d,  stopped  from  time  to  time  to  fly  the 
pie,  a  pastime  for  which  the  taste  had 
been  formerly  communicated  to  him  by 
De  Luynes,  and  for  which  he  had  always 
preserved  a  g-reat  predilection.  Out  of 
the  t-wenty  musketeers,  sixteen,  whew  the 
thing  happened,  rejoiced  g-reatly  at  this 
relaxation,  but  the  other  four  cursed  it 
heartil3^  D'Artagnan,  in  particular,  had 
a  perpetual  buzzing  in  liis  ears,  which 
Porthos  explained  thus  : 

''A  very  great  lady  told  me  that  that 
means  somebody'  is  talking  of  you  some- 
where." 

At  length  the  escort  passed  through 
Paris  on  the  23d,  in  the  nig-lit ;  the  king- 
thanked  M.  de  Treville,  and  permitted 
him  to  distribute  leaves  of  absence  for 
four  daj'^s,  upon  condition  that  the  favored 
parties  should  not  appear  in  any  public 
place,  under  penalty  of  the  Bastille. 
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The  four  first  leaves  g-ranted,  as  ma^y 
be  imagined,  were  to  our  four  friends. 
Still  further,  Athos  obtained  of  M.  de  Tre- 
ville  six  days  instead  of  four,  and  intro- 
duced into  these  six  days  two  more  nights, 
for  they  set  out  on  the  24th,  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and,  as  a  further  kindness, 
M.  de  Treville  post-dated  the  leave  to  the 
25th  in  the  morning. 

"  Good  Lord  !  "  said  D'Artagnan,  who, 
as  we  have  often  said,  never  doubted  of 
anj'thing — '"  it  appears  to  me  that  we  are 
making  a  great  trouble  of  a  very  simple 
thing :  in  two  days,  and  by  knocking  up 
two  or  three  horses  (which  I  care  little 
about,  as  I  have  plenty  of  money)  I  am  at 
Bethune,  I  present   m}'  letter  from   tlie 
queen  to  the  superior,  and  I  bring  back 
the  dear  treasure  I  go  to  seek,  not  into 
Lorraine,  not  into  Belgium,  but  to  Paris  : 
where  she  will  be  much  better  concealed, 
particularly  while  the  cardinal  is  at  La 
Rochelle.     Well,  once  returned  from  the 
campaign,  half  by  the  protection  of  her 
cousin,  half  in  favor  of  what  we  have  per- 
sonally done  for  her,  we  shall  obtain  from 
the  queen  what  we  desire.     Remain,  then, 
where  you  are,  and  do  not  exhaust  your- 
selves with  useless  fatigue  :    m^'self  and 
Planchet,  that  is  all  that  such  a  simple 
expedition  as  this  requires." 
To  this  Athos  replied  quietly  : 
"  We,  also,  have  money  left ;  for  I  have 
not  3'et  drunk  all  my  share  of  the  dia- 
mond, and  Porthos  and  Aramis  have  not 
eaten  all  theirs.     We  are,  therefore,  in  a 
condition  to  knock  up  four  horses  as  well 
as  one.    But  consider,  D'Artagnan,"  add- 
ed he,  in  a  tone  so  solemn  that  it  made 
the  young  man  shudder,  ''consider  that 
Bethune  is  a  city  at  which  the  cardinal 
has  appointed   to   meet  a  woman,    who, 
wherever  she  goes,  brings  misery  with  her. 
If  you  had  only  to  deal  with  four  men, 
D'Artagnan,    I   would   allow  3'ou    to  go 
alone  ;  you  have  to  do  with  that  woman — 
wo  will  go,  and  I  hope  to  God  that,  with 
our  four  lackeys,  we  may  be  in  suflicient 
number." 

*'  You  tt^rrify  nu?,  Athos  !  "  cried  D'Ar- 
tagnan ;  "  my  God  !  what  do  yow  fear?  " 
**  Everything  !  "  T-cplicd  Athos. 
D'Artagnan  cxainincd  1  lu^ countenances 


of  his  companions,  which,  like  that  of 
Athos,  wore  an  impression  of  deep  anxiety, 
and  they  continued  their  route  as  fast  as 
their  horses  could  carry  them,  but  without 
adding-  another  word. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th,  as  they  were 
entering  Arras,  and  as  D'Artagnan  was 
dismounting  at  the  auberge  of  the  Herse 
d'Or  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  a  horseman 
came  out  of  the  posting-yard,  where  he 
had  just  had  a  relay,  starting  ofl'  at  a  gal- 
lop, and  with  a  fresh  horse,  and  taking  the 
road  to  Paris.  At  the  moment  he  was 
passing  through  the  g-ateway  into  the 
street,  the  wind  blew  open  the  cloak  in 
which  he  was  enveloped,  although  it  was 
in  the  month  of  August,  and  lifted  his  hat, 
which  the  traveler  seized  with  his  hand 
at  the  moment  it  had  left  his  head,  and 
pulled  it  down  eagerly-  over  his  eyes. 

D'Artagnan,  who  had  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  this  man,  became  \evy  pale,  and  let 
his  glass  fall. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  monsieur  ?  "  said 
Planchet.  "Oh,  come,  g-entlemen,  gen- 
tlemen !  my  master  is  ill !  " 

The  three  friends  hastened  toward  D'Ar- 
tagnan, but,  instead  of  finding  him  ill, 
met  him  running-  toward  his  horse.  The^' 
stopped  him  at  the  door. 

"  Where  the  devil  are  you  going  to  now, 
in  this  fashion?  "  cried  Athos. 

"It   is  he  !  "  cried   D'Artagnan,    pale 
with  passion,  and  with  the  sweat  on  his 
brow,  "  it  is  he  !  let  me  overtake  him  !  " 
*'  He  !  but  what  he  ?  "  asked  Athos. 
"  He— that  man  !  " 
''Whatman?" 

"That  cursed  man,  my  evil  genius, 
whom  I  have  always  met  with  when 
threatened  by  some  misfortune — he  who 
accompanied  the  horrible  woman  when  I 
met  her  for  the  first  time — he  whom  I  was 
seeking  when  I  offended  our  Athos — he 
whom  I  saw  on  the  vei-y  morning  Matlamo 
Bonacieiix  was  carried  olT  I  I  have  seen 
him  I  that  is  he  !  I  recognized  him  when 
his  cloak  blew  open  !  " 

"Tlie  devil!"  said  Athos,  nuisingly. 
'•  To  horse,  gentlemen  I  to  hoi'se  !  let  us 
pursue  him  ;   we  shall  ovei-take  him  !  " 

"My  (h*ar  fiiend,"  said  Aramis.  "  re- 
iiuMnlK'i-  that  it  is  in  an  opposite  direction 
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to  that  in  which  we  are  going-,  that  he  has 
a  fresh  horse,  and  ours  are  fatig-ued,  so 
that  we  shall  disable  our  own  horses  with- 
out a  chance  of  overtaking"  him.  Let  the 
man  go,  D'Artag-nan  ;  let  us  save  the 
Avoman." 

"Monsieur,  monsieur  I"  cried  a  stable- 
man, running-  out  and  looking  after  the 
unknown — '"monsieur,  here  is  a  paper 
which  dropped  out  of  your  hat !  mon- 
sieur I  '' 

"Friend,"  said  D'Artag-nan,  "a  half- 
pistole  for  that  paper  !  " 

"  Ma  foi !  monsieur,  with  great  pleas- 
ure !  here  it  is  I  " 

The  stableman,  delighted  with  the  good 
day's  work  he  had  done,  went  into  the 
3^ard  again ;  D'Artagnan  unfolded  the 
paper, 

"  Well  ?  '"  eagerly  demanded  all  his  three 
friends. 

"Nothing  but  one  word  !"' said  D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

"Yes,"  said  Aramis,  "but  that  one 
word  is  the  name  of  some  town  or  vil- 
lage." 

"^4r/«e??.//eres  .'^  "  read  Porthos;  "Ar- 
mentieres — I  don't  know  such  a  place." 

"And  that  name  of  a  town  or  village  is 
written  in  her  hand  I  "  cried  Athos. 

"'  Come  on,  then  I  come  on,  then  !  "  said 
D'Artagnan;  "let  us  keep  that  paper 
carefullj^  —  perhaps  I  have  not  throwni 
awa}'  vc\y  half-pistole.  To  horse,  ni}^ 
fri(>nds,  to  horse  I  " 

And  the  four  friends  galloped  off  on  the 
road  to  Bethune. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

THE  CONVENT  OF  THE  CARMELITES  AT 
BETHUNE. 

Great  criminals  bear  about  them  a 
kind  of  i)redestination  which  makes  tliem 
surmount  all  obstacles,  which  makes  them 
t,-scape  all  dangers,  till  the  moment  which 
a  wearied  Providence  has  marked  as  the 
rock  of  their  impious  fortunes. 

It  was  thus  with  milady.  She  passed 
Ihrough  the  cruisers  of  both  nations,  and 
arrived  at  Boulogne  without  accident. 

When  landing  at  Portsmouth,  milady 
was  an  Englisliwoinan,  whom  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  French  drove  from  La  Ro- 


chelle ;   when  landing  at  Boulogne,  after 
a   two  days'  passage,  she   passed   for   a , 
Frenchwoman,  whom  the  English  perse- 
cuted at  Portsmouth,  out  of  their  hatred 
for  France. 

Milady  had,  likewise,  the  best  of  pass- 
ports—her beauty,  her  noble  appearance, 
and  the  liberality  with  wiiich  she  distrib- 
uted her  pistoles.  Freed  from  the  usual 
formalities  by  the  affable  smile  and  gal- 
lant manners  of  an  old  governor  of  the 
port,  who  kissed  her  hand,  she  only  re- 
mained long  enough  at  Boulogne  to  put 
into  the  post  a  letter,  conceived  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : 

"'  To  his  Eminence  Monseigneur  the  Car- 
dinal de  Richelieu,  in  his  camp  before  Ro- 
chelle. 

"Monseigneur,  let  your  eminence  be  re- 
assured :  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham will  not  set  out  for  France. 

"Boulogne,  evening  of  the  25th. 

"Milady  de  .  .  .  ." 

"  P.S. — According  to  the  desire  of  3'our 
eminence,  I  am  going  to  the  Convent  of 
the  Carmelites  of  Bethune,  where  I  will 
await  your  orders." 

Accordingly,  that  same  evening,  milady 
commenced  her  journey ;  night  overtook 
her  ;  she  stopped,  and  slept  at  an  auberge ; 
at  five  o'clock  the  next  morning  she  again 
proceeded,  and  in  three  hours  after  en- 
tered Bethune. 

She  inquired  for  the  Convent  of  the 
Carmelites,  and  went  to  it  immediately. 

The  superior  came  out  to  her  ;  milady 
showed  her  the  cardinal's  order ;  the 
abbess  assigned  her  a  chamber,  and  had 
breakfast  served. 

All  the  past  was  effaced  from  the  ej^es 
of  this  woman,  and  her  looks,  fixed  on  the 
future,  beheld  nothing  but  the  high  fort- 
unes reserved  for  her  by  the  cardinal, 
whom  she  had  so  successfully  served, 
without  his  name  being  in  any  wa.y  mixed 
up  with  the  sanguinary  affair.  The  ever- 
new  passions  which  consumed  her  gave 
to  her  life  the  appearance  of  those  clouds 
which  float  in  the  heavens,  reflecting  some- 
times azure,  sometimes  fire,  sometimes 
the  opaque  blackness  of  the  tempest,  and 
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which  leave  no  traces  upon  the  earth  be- 
hind them  but  devastation  and  death. 

After  breakfast,  the  abbess  came  to  pay 
her  a  visit.  There  is  very  little  amuse- 
ment in  the  cloister,  and  the  g"ood  superior 
was  eager  to  make  acquaintance  with  her 
new  pensioner. 

Milady  wished  to  please  the  abbess. 
Now  this  was  a  very  easy  matter  for  a 
wqpian  so  really  superior  as  she  was  :  she 
endeavored  to  be  ag-reeable,  and  she  was 
charming-,  v^'inning-  the  good  superior  b^^ 
her  varied  conversation  and  l\v  the  graces 
spread  over  her  whole  person. 

The  abbess,  Avho  was  the  daughter  of 
a  noble  house,  took  particular  dehght  in 
histories  of  the  court,  which  so  seldom 
travel  to  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom, 
and  which,  above  all,  have  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  penetrating  the  walls  of  convents, 
at  whose  gates  the  noise  of  the  w^orld  ap- 
pears to  die  away. 

Milad}^  on  the  contrary,  was  quite  con- 
versant in  all  aristocratic  intrigues, 
annid  which  she  had  constantly  lived  for 
five  or  six  years ;  she  made  it  her  busi- 
ness, then,  to  amuse  the  good  abbess  with 
the  mundane  practices  of  the  court  of 
France,  mixed  with  the  extravagant 
devotions  of  the  king ;  she  made  for  her 
the  scandalous  chronicle  of  the  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  court,  whom  the  abbess  knew 
perfectly  b}--  name ;  touched  lightl,y  on  the 
amours  of  the  queen  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  talking  a  great  deal  to  in- 
duce her  auditor  to  talk  a  little. 

But  the  abbess  contented  lierself  witli 
listening  and  smiling,  witliout  replying  a 
word.  Milady,  however,  saw  that  this 
style  of  conversation  amused  her  very 
much,  and  continued  ;  only  she  now 
turned  her  chat  in  the  direction  of  the 
cardinal. 

But  she  was  greatly  embanassed — she 
did  not  know  whether  the  abbess  was  a 
royalist  or  a  cardinalist;  slie  thcrefoi-e 
confined  herself  to  a  prudent  middle 
course.  But  the  ahhess,  on  her  part, 
maintained  a  resei-v«^  st.ill  more  prudent, 
contenting  herself  with  making  a  pro- 
found inclination  of  the  liead  every  time 
that  the  fair  traveler  i)ronounce(l  1  h<' 
name  of  liis  ennnence. 


Milady  began  to  conceive  she  should 
soon  grow  weary  of  a  convent  life  ;  she 
resolved  then  to  risk  something,  in  order 
that  she  might  know  how  to  act  after- 
ward. Desirous  of  seeing  how  far  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  good  abbess  would  go,  she 
began  to  tell  a  stor^^,  obscure  at  first,  but 
\Qvy  circumstantial  afterward,  of  the  car- 
dinal, relating  the  amours  of  the  minister 
with  Madame  d'Aiguillon,  Marion  de 
Lorme,  and  several  other  women  of  gal- 
lantry. 

Tlie  abbess  listened  more  attentively', 
grew  animated  by  degrees,  and  smiled. 

'•  Good  !  "  thought  milady  ;  "she  takes 
a  pleasure  in  m^-  conversation.  If  she  is  a 
cardinalist,  she  has  no  fanaticism  in  her 
partiality." 

She  then  went  on  to  describe  the  perse- 
cutions exercised  by  the  cardinal  upon  his 
enemies.  The  abbess  only  crossed  herself, 
without  approving  or  disapproving. 

This  confirmed  milady  in  her  opinion 
that  the  abbess  was  rather  a  royalist  than 
a  cardinalist ;  milady,  therefore,  contin- 
ued, heightening  her  narrations  more  and 
more. 

'•'  I  am  very  little  acquainted  with  all 
these  matters,"  said  the  abbess  at  length  ; 
"  but  however  distant  from  the  court  we 
may  be,  however  remote  from  the  inter- 
ests of  the  world  we  maj'  be  placed,  we 
have  very  sad  examples  of  what  you  have 
related  ;  ,and  one  of  our  pensioners  has 
sulTered  much  from  the  vengeance  and  per- 
secution of  Monsieur  le  Cardinal." 

"  One  of  your  pensioners  I  "  said  milady; 
"oh,  my  God  !  poor  woman,  I  pity  her, 
then  !  " 

"  And  you  have  reason  to  do  so,  for  she 
is  nmch  to  be  pitied  :  imprisonment,  men- 
ances,  ill-treatment,  she  has  sulfered 
everything.  But  aftei'  all,"  resumed  tlu' 
abbess,  "Monsieur  le  Cardinal  lias,  per- 
haps, plausible  motives  for  acting  thus  ; 
and  though  she  has  the  look  of  an  angel, 
we  nuist  not  always  judge  people  by  ap- 
pearances." 

"  (rood  I  "  said  milad\'  to  her.self ;  "  who 
knows  !  T  am  about,  perhaps,  to  discover 
something  here  :  I  am  in  \\\o  vein." 

And  she  tried  to  give  her  eonntenanee 
an  appearance  of  perfect  candor. 
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''Alas  !  "  said  milady,  "  I  know  it  is  so. 
It  is  said  that  we  must  not  trust  to  the 
physiog"nomy  ;  but  in  what  then  shall  we 
place  confidence,  if  not  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful work  of  the  Lord  ?  As  for  me,  I  shall 
be  deceived  all  my  life,  perhaps,  but  I 
shall  always  have  faith  in  a  person  whose 
countenance  inspires  me  with  sympathy'." 

"  You  would,  then,  be  tempted  to  be- 
lieve," said  the  abbess,  "that  this  young- 
person  was  innocent  ?  " 

"  M.  le  Cardinal  does  not  always  pursue 
crimes,"  said  she  ;  "there  are  certain  vir- 
tues that  he  pursues  more  severeh^  than 
certain  offenses." 

"Permit  me,  madame,  to  express  my 
surprise,"  said  the  abbess. 

"  Upon  what  occasion  ?  "  said  milad}', 
with  the  utmost  ingenuousness. 

"  Upon  the  lang-uag-e  you  hold." 

"What  do  you  find  so  astonishing-  in 
that  language  ?  "  said  milad}',  smiling-. 

"You  are  the  friend  of  the  cardinal, 
for  he  sends  you  hither,  and  yet — " 

"  And  yet  I  speak  ill  of  him,"  replied 
milady,  finishing-  the  thought  of  the  su- 
perior. 

"  At  least,  you  don't  speak  well  of  him." 

"  That  is  because  I  am  not  his  friend," 
said  she,  sig-hing-,  "but  his  victim  !  " 

"Well,  but  this  letter  by  which  he 
recommends  you  to  me  ?  " 

"  Is  an  order  for  me  to  confine  myself 
to  a  sort  of  prison,  from  which  he  will  re- 
lease me  by  one  of  his  satellites." 

"  But  why  have  you  not  fled  ?  " 

"  Whither  should  I  g-o  ?  Do  you  believe 
there  is  a  spot  on  the  earth  which  the 
cardinal  cannot  reach,  if  he  takes  the 
trouble  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  ?  If  I 
were  a  man,  certainly  that  would  be  pos- 
sible, but  what  can  a  woman  do  ?  This 
young  pensioner  of  yours,  has  she  endeav- 
ored to  fly  ?  " 

"No,  that  is  true  ;  but  she — that  is  an- 
other thing,  for  I  believe  she  is  detained 
in  France  by  some  love  affair." 

"Ah,"  said  milady,  with  a  sig-h,  "if 
she  is  in  love,  she  is  not  altog-ether 
wretched." 

"  Then,"  said  the  abbess,  looking-  at 
her  with  increasing-  interest,  "  I  behold 
another  poor  persecuted  woman  ?  " 


"Alas!  yes,"  said  milady. 

The  abbess  looked  at  her  for  an  in- 
stant with  uneasiness,  as  if  afresh  thoug-ht 
had  arisen  in  her  mind. 

"You  are  not  an  enemy  of  our  boh' 
faith?"  said  she,  hesitatinglj*. 

"'  Who — I  ?  "  cried  milady — "  I  a  Pro- 
testant I  Oh  no  !  I  attest  the  God  who 
hears  us,  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  a 
fervent  Catholic  !  " 

"Then,  madame,"  said  the  abbess,  smil- 
ing-, "  be  reassured  ;  the  house  in  which 
you  are  shall  not  be  a  ver}'  hard  prison, 
and  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  make 
you  in  love  with  your  captivity-.  You 
will  find  here,  moreover,  the  young-  wo- 
man of  whom  I  spoke,  who  is  persecuted, 
no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  some  court 
intrig'ue.  She  is  amiable  and  well-be- 
haved." 

"  What  is  her  name  ?  " 

"She  was  sent  to  me  by  some  one  of 
high  rank,  under  the  name  of  Kitty.  I 
have  not  endeavored  to  discover  her  other 
name." 

"Kitty!"  cried  milady;  what!  are 
you  sure  ?  " 

"'  That  she  is  called  so  ?  Yes,  madame. 
Do  3'ou  know  her  ?  " 

Milady  smiled  to  herself  at  the  idea 
which  had  occurred  to  her,  that  this 
might  be  her  old  waiting-maid.  There 
was  connected  with  the  remembrance  of 
this  girl  a  remembrance  of  anger;  and 
a  desire  of  vengeance  disordered  the  feat- 
ures of  milad}',  but  which,  however,  im- 
mediately recovered  the  calm  and  benev- 
olent expression  which  this  woman  of  a 
hundred  faces  had  for  a  moment  allowed 
them  to  lose. 

"  And  when  can  I  see  this  young  lady, 
for  whom  I  already  feel  so  great  a  sj'in- 
pathy  ?  "  asked  milady. 

"  Wh}'-,  this  evening,"  said  the  abbess  : 
"  to-day  even.  But  you  have  been  travel- 
ing these  four  days,  as  you  told  me  :  this 
morning  you  rose  at  five  o'clock ;  3*ou 
must  stand  in  need  of  repose.  Go  to  bed 
and  sleep,  at  dinner  time  we  will  call 
you." 

Although  milady  would  very  willingly 
have  gone  without  sleep,  sustained  as  she 
was  b}'  all  the  excitements  that  a  fresh 
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adventure  awakened  in  her  heart,  ever 
thirsting-  for  intrig-ues,  she  nevertheless 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  superior  :  during- 
the  last  fifteen  days  she  had  experienced 
so  man}"  and  such  various  emotions,  that 
if  her  frame  of  iron  was  still  capable  of 
supporting-  fatig-ue,  her  mind  required  re- 
pose. 

She  therefore  took  leave  of  the  abbess, 
and  went  to  bed,  softly  roked  by  the 
ideas  of  veng-eance  which  the  name  of  Kit- 
ty had  naturally  brought  back  to  her 
thoLig-hts.  She  remembered  that  almost 
unlimited  promise  w^hich  the  cardinal  had 
given  her  if  she  succeeded  in  her  enterprise. 
She  had  succeeded,  D'Artag-nan  was  then 
in  her  power ! 

One  thmg-  alone  f rig-htened  her ;  that 
was,  the  remembrance  of  her  husband, 
the  Count  de  la  Fere,  whom  she  had 
thoug-ht  dead,  or  at  least  expatriated, 
and  whom  she  found  ag-ain  in  Athos,  the 
best  friend  of  D'Artag-nan. 

But  also,  if  he  was  the  friend  of  D'Ar- 
tag-nan, he  must  have  lent  him  his  as- 
sistance in  all  the  proceeding's  by  the 
means  of  which  the  queen  had  defeated 
the  projects  of  his  eminence  ;  if  he  was 
the  friend  of  D'Artag-nan,  he  was  the 
enemy  of  the  cardinal ;  and  she,  doubt- 
less, should  succeed  in  enveloping"  him 
in  the  folds  of  the  veng-eance  by  which 
she  hoped  to  destro}"  the  young-  muske- 
teer. 

All  these  hopes  were  so  many  sweet 
'thoug-hts  for  milad}' ;  so,  rocked  by  them, 
she  soon  fell  asleep. 

She  was  awakened  by  a  soft  voice, 
which  sounded  at  the  foot  of  her  bed. 
She  opened  lier  eyes  and  saw  the  abbess, 
accompanied  b^y  a  .young-  woman  with 
hg^ht  hail-  and  a  delicate  complexion,  who 
fixed  upon  her  a  look  full  of  benevolent 
curiosity. 

The  face  of  the  young-  woman  was  en- 
tirely unknown  to  her ;  each  examined 
tiie  otiier  with  g-reat  attention,  wiiile  ex- 
changing- the  customary  compliments; 
both  were  very  handsome,  but  of  quite 
dilferent,  styles  of  biwuty.  Milady,  how- 
ever, smileil  on  observing  thnt  she  ex- 
celled the  young  woman  by  fai-  in  lier 
hiirh  ail'  and   aristocratic  Ix-aring-.     It  is 


true  that  the  habit  of  a  novice,  which 
the  young  woman  wore,  was  not  ver}" 
advantageous  in  a  contest  of  this  kind. 

The  abbess  introduced  them  to  each 
other ;  then,  when  this  formality  was 
gone  through,  as  her  duties  called  her  to 
the  church,  she  left  the  two  young  women 
alone. 

The  novice,  seeing  miladj'  remained  in 
bed,  was  about  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  superior  ;  but  milady  stopped  her. 

"How,  madame,"  said  she,  '"I  have 
scarcely  seen  you,  and  3''ou  already'  wish 
to  deprive  me  of  your  company,  upon 
which  I  had  reckoned  a  little,  I  must 
confess,  during  the  time  I  have  to  pass 
here?" 

"No,  madame,"  replied  the  novice, 
"  only  I  thought  I  had  chosen  my  time 
ill  :  you  were  asleep — you  are  fatigued." 

"Well,"  said  milady,  "  what  can  people 
who  are  asleep  wish  for  ?  a  happy  awaken- 
ing*. This  awakening  3'ou  have  given  me  ; 
allow  me  then  to  enjo3Mt  at  m}'-  ease;" 
and  taking  her  hand,  she  drew  her  toward 
the  chair  by  the  bedside. 

The  novice  sat  down. 

"'  How  unfortunate  I  am  !  "  said  she  ; 
"I  have  been  here  six  months,  without 
the  shadow  of  an  amusement ;  j'ou  arrive, 
and  your  presence  was  likely  to  afford  me 
delightful  company,  and  I  expect,  accord- 
ing to  all  probability,  from  one  moment 
to  another,  to  leave  the  convent  ?  " 

"  Are  you  then  going  soon  ?  "  asked 
milad\-. 

"At  least  I  hope  so,"  said  the  novice, 
with  an  expression  of  joy  which  she  made 
no  elVort  to  disguise. 

"  I  think  I  learned  you  had  suffered  pei*- 
secutions  from  the  cardinal,"  continued 
milad}' ;  "  that  would  have  been  another 
motive  for  sympathy  between  us." 

"  What  I  have  heard  then  from  our 
good  mother  is  true;  you  have  liki'wise 
been  a  victim  of  that  wicUed  priest  ?  " 

"Hush!"  said  milady;  "let  us  not, 
even  here,  speak  thus  of  him  :  almost  all 
my  misfortunes  arise  from  my  havingsaid 
nearly  what  you  have  said,  befoi-e  a  wo- 
man whom  I  thought  my  friend,  and  who 
betrayed  me.  Are  j'ou  also  the  victim  of 
a  t  reaehery  ?  " 
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'*  No,"'  said  the  novic(\  "  bub  of  my  de- 
votedness ;  of  a  devotedness  to  a  woman 
I  loved,  for  whom  I  would  have  laid  down 
my  life,  for  whom  I  would  still  do  so." 

''  And  who  has  abandoned  you,  is  that 
it?" 

"  I  have  been  sufficiently  unjust  to  be- 
lieve so  ;  but  during-  the  last  two  or  three 
days  I  have  obtained  proof  to  the  con- 
trary, for  which  I  thank  God  !  for  it  would 
have  cost  me  very  dear  to  think  she  had 
forg-otten  me.  But  you,  madame,  3'ou  ap- 
pear to  be  free ;  and  if  3'ou  were  inclined 
to  fl}',  it  onh^  rests  with  yourself  to  do  so." 

"  Whither  would  you  have  me  g-o,  with- 
out friends,  without  money,  in  a  part  of 
France  with  which  I  am  unacquainted, 
and  Avhere  I  have  never  been  before." 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  the  novice,  "'  as  to  friends, 
you  would  have  them  Avhei'everyou  went, 
you  appear  so  g-ood  and  are  so  beautiful  I  " 

"That  does  not  prevent,"  replied  mi- 
lady, softening-  her  smile  so  as  to.  give  it 
an  angelic  expression,  "  my  being-  alone 
or  being  persecuted." 

**  Hear  me,"  said  the  novice  :  '•  we  must 
trust  in  Heaven  ;  there  alwa3-s  comes  a 
moment  when  the  g-ood  3^ou  have  done 
pleads  your  cause  before  God  ;  and,  see, 
perhaps  it  is  a  happiness  for  you,  humble 
and  powerless  as  I  am,  that^^ou  have  met 
with  me  :  for,  if  I  leave  this  place ;  well  ! 
I  have  powerful  friends,  who,  after  having- 
exerted  themselves  on  my  account,  may 
also  exert  themselves  for  you." 

"  Oh  I  when  I  said  I  was  alone,"  said 
milady,  hoping  to  make  the  novice  speak 
b}'  speaking-  of  herself,  ''it  is  not  for  want 
of  some  higlily-placed  friends  ;  but  these 
friends  themselves  tremble  before  the 
cardinal  :  the  queen  lierself  does  not  dare 
to  oppose  tlie  terrible  minister :  I  have 
proof  that  her  majesty,  notwithstanding- 
her  excellent  heart,  has  more  than  once 
been  oblig'ed  to  abandon  persons  who  had 
served  her,  to  the  anger  of  his  eminence." 

"Trust  me,  madame,  the  queen  may 
appear  to  have  abandoned  those  persons  ; 
but  we  must  not  put  faith  in  appearances: 
the  more  they  are  persecuted,  the  more 
she  thinks  of  them  ;  and  often,  when  they 
the  least  expect  it,  they  receive  proofs  of 
a  kind  remembrance." 


"Alas!"  said  milady,  "I  believe  so* 
the  queen  is  so  g-ood  !  " 

''  Oh  !  3'ou  know  her,  then  !  that  lovely 
and  noble  queen,  hy  your  speaking-  of  her 
thus  !  "  cried  the  novice,  warmly, 

"  That  is  to  say,"  replied  milady,  driven 
into  her  intrenchments,  "  that  I  have  not 
the  honor  of  knowing-  her  persoiiall}' ;  but 
I  know  a  great  number  of  her  most  in- 
timate friends;  I  am  acquainted  with  M. 
de  Putang-e  ;  I  met  M.  Dujart  in  England  ; 
I  know  M.  deTreville." 

"  M.  de  Treville  !  "  exclaimed  the  nov- 
ice,  '•  do  you  know  M.  de  Treville?  " 

"Yes,  perfectly  well,  intimately  even." 

•'  What,  the  captain  of  the  king's  mus- 
keteers ?  " 

"Yes,  the  captain  of  the  king's  mus- 
keteers." 

"  Oh  !  why  then,  only  see  !  "  cried  the 
novice,  "  we  shall  soon  be  well  acquaint- 
ed, almost  friends;  if  you  know  M.  de 
Treville,  you  must  have  visited  him  ?  " 

"  Often  !  *'  said  milad}*,  Avho  having  en- 
tered this  track,  and  perceiving  that 
falsehood  succeeded,  was  determined  to 
carry  it  on. 

'•'  If  3'ou  have  visited  him,  you  must  have 
met  some  of  his  musketeers  ?  " 

"  All  such  as  he  is  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving !  "  replied  milady,  for  whom  this 
conversation  began  to  have  a  real  in- 
terest. 

"  Name  a  few  of  those  you  know,  and 
you  will  find  the^'  are  my  friends." 

"  Well !  "  said  miladj'^,  a  little  embar- 
rassed, "  I  know  M.  de  Sauvigny,  M.  de 
Courtviron,  M.  deFerrusac." 

The  novice  let  her  speak,  but  observing 
she  stopped — 

"Don't  you  know,"  said  she,  "a  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Athos?  " 

Milady  became  as  pale  as  the  sheets  in 
which  she  was  reclining,  and  mistress  as 
she  was  of  herself,  could  not  help  uttering 
a  cry,  seizing  the  hand  of  the  novice,  and 
devouring  her  with  her  looks. 

"What  is  the  matter?  Good  God!" 
asked  the  poor  woman  ;  "  have  I  said 
anything  that  has  hurt  your  feelings  ?  " 

"No,  no;  but  the  name  struck  me; 
because  I  also  have  known  that  gentle- 
man, and  it  appeared  strange  to  me  to 
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meet  with  a  person  who  appears  to  know 
him  well." 

''  Oh,  3^es,  well !  very  well !  not  only 
him,  but  some  of  his  friends  :  MM.  Por- 
thos  and  Aram  is  !  " 

"  Indeed  !  you  know  them,  likewise  !  I 
know  them,"  cried  milady,  who  began  to 
feel  a  chill  penetrate  to  her  heart. 

*'  Well !  if  3'ou  know  them,  3'ou  know 
that  they  are  g"Ood  and  worthj^  g-entle- 
men ;  why  do  you  not  apply  to  them,  if 
you  stand  in  need  of  support  ?  " 

"That  is  to  say,"  stammered  milady, 
*•'  I  am  not  really  very  intimate  with  any 
of  them ;  I  know  them  from  having*  heard 
one  of  their  friends,  a  Monsieur  d'Artag-- 
nan,  say  a  g"reat  deal  about  them." 

''You  know  M.  d'Artag-nan  ! "  cried 
the  novice,  in  her  turn  seizing'  the  hands 
of  milady,  and  fixing*  her  eyes  upon  her. 

Then,  remarking-  the  strange  expression 
of  milady's  countenance — 

"Pardon  me,  madame,"  said  she,  "you 
know  him,  by  what  title?" 

"Why,"  replied  milady,  considerably 
embarrassed,"  why,  by  the  title  of  friend." 

"  You  are  deceiving-  me,  madame,"  said 
the  novice ;  "you  have  been  his  mistress  I" 

"  It  is  you  who  have  been  his  mistress, 
madame,"  cried  milad.y,  in  her  turn. 

"  I !  "  said  the  novice. 

"  Yes,  you ;  I  know  you  now  :  you  are 
Madame  Bonacieux." 

The  young"  woman  drew  back  in  sur- 
prise and  terror. 

"Oh,  do  not  deny  it!  answer!"  con- 
tinued milady. 

"Well!  yes,  madame!"  said  the 
novice ;  "  are  we  rivals  ?  " 

The  countenance  of  milady  was  ilhi- 
mined  by  so  savage  a  joy,  that  und(H'  any 
other  circumstances,  Madame  Bonacieux 
would  have  fled  away  in  terror:  but  she 
was  absorbt.'d  by  her  jealousy. 

"  Speak,  madame  !  "  resumed  Madame 
Bonacieux,  with  an  energ}-^  of  wliich  she 
might  not  have  been  thought  to  bo  cap- 
able, "have  you  been,  or  are  you,  liis  mis- 
tress?" 

"Oh,  no!"  cried  milady,  with  a  tone 
that  admitted  no  doubt  of  lier  truth; 
"never  !  never  !  " 

"I  believe  you,"  said   Madame    Bona- 


cieux ;  "  but  whj',  then,  did  you  cry  out 
so  ?" 

"Do  you  not  understand?"  said  mi- 
lad}',  who  had  already  overcome  her 
agitation,  and  recovered  all  her  presence 
of  mind. 

"'  How  can  I  understand  ?  I  know  noth- 
ing-." 

"  Can  3'ou  not  understand  that  M. 
d'Artag-nan,  being  my  friend,  mig-ht  take 
me  into  his  confidence  ?  " 

"  Indeed  !  " 

"  Do  3^ou  not  perceive  that  I  know  all  ? 
Your  being-  carried  off  from  the  little 
house  at  St.  Germain,  his  despair,  that  of 
his  friends,  and  their  useless  inquiries  up 
to  this  moment  !  How  could  I  help  being 
astonished,  when,  without  having-  the  least 
expectation  of  such  a  thing-,  I  meet  30U 
face  to  face ;  you,  of  whom  we  have  so 
often  spoken  together,  3"ou,  whom  he  loves 
with  all  his  soul ;  3'ou,  whom  he  had 
taught  me  to  love  before  I  had  seen  3^ou  ! 
Ah  !  dear  Constance,  I  have  found  3'ou 
then,  I  see  you  at  last  !  " 

And  milad3'  stretched  out  her  arms  to 
Madame  Bonacieux,  who,  convinced  by 
what  she  had  just  said,  saw  nothing-  in 
this  woman,  whom  an  instant  before  she 
had  believed  to  be  her  rival,  but  a  sincere 
and  devoted  friend. 

"Oh  !  pardon  me  !  pardon  me  !  "  cried 
sh(>,  sinking-  upon  the  shoulders  of  milad3' ; 
'•  pardon  me  !  I  love  him  so  dearl3- !  " 

Tiiese  two  women  held  each  ot  her  for 
an  instant  in  a  close  embrace.  Certes,  if 
milad3''s  streng-th  had  been  equal  to  her 
hatred,  Madame  Bonacieux  would  liave 
never  escaped  alive  from  that  embiace. 

But  not  being-  able  to  stitle  her,  she 
smiled  upon  hci-. 

"Oh!  dear,  pi-etty,  good  little  oreat- 
ui-e  !  "  saiil  milad\'.  "how  delighted  I  am 
to  iuive  found  \ou  I  Let.  me  look  atNou  !" 
And,  while  saying-  these  words,  she  abso- 
lutel3'  devoured  hei*  with  lier  e3'es.  "  Oh  ! 
yes,  it  is  you  indeed  !  Fi'om  what  he  has 
told  me,  I  know  you  now  ;  1  recognize  3'OU 
perfectly." 

The  poor  young-  woman  couUl  not  pos- 
sibly suspect  what  was  passnig  of  fi-ight- 
ful  crutilty  behind  tlu'  i-auipart  of  that. 
pme  brow,  behind  tliose  brilliant   e3'es,  m 
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which  she  read  nothing-  but  interest  and 
compassion. 

••'  Then  3'ou  know  what  I  have  suffered, *' 
said  Madame  Bonacieux,  "since  he  has 
told  you  what  he  has  suffered  :  but  to  suffer 
for  liim  is  happiness."' 

Milady  replied  mechanically,  "Yes, 
that  is  happiness." 

She  was  thinking-  of  something  else. 

"  And  then,"  continued  Madanae  Bona- 
cieux, "  my  punishment  is  drawing  to  a 
close  :  to-morrow,  this  evening  perhaps, 
I  shall  see  him  ag-ain  ;  and  then  the  past 
will  no  longer  exist." 

"  Tills  evening  ?  "  asked  milady,  roused 
from  her  reverie  by  these  words  ;  "  what 
do  30U  mean  ?  Do  you  expect  any  news 
from  him  ?  " 

"I  expect  him  himself." 

"Him  himself!  D"  Artagnan  here  !" 

*' Yes,  him  hiaiself  I  " 

"  But  that's  impossible  !  He  is  at  the 
siege  of  La  Rochelle,  with  the  cardinal ; 
he  will  not  return  before  the  taking-  of  the 
city." 

"  Ah  !  you  fancy  so  ;  but  is  there  any- 
thing impossible  for  my  D'Artag-nan,  the 
noble  and  loyal  gentleman  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  believe  ,you  !  " 

"  Well,  read  then  !  "  said  the  unhappy 
j-oung  woman,  in  the  excess  of  her  pride 
and  joy,  presenting-  a  letter  to  milady. 

"  Humph  !  the  writing  of  Madame  de 
Chevreuse  !  "  said  milad3' to  herself .  "Ah  ! 
I  always  thought  there  was  some  intelli- 
gence carried  on  on  that  side  !  "  And  she 
greedily  read  the  following  few  lines  : 

"My  Dear  Child — Hold  yourself  in 
readiness.  Our  friend  will  see  j'ou  soon, 
and  he  will  only  see  you  to  release  you 
from  that  imprisonment  in  which  your 
safety  required  you  sliould  be  concealed. 
Pi-epare,  then,  for  your  departure,  and 
never  despair  of  us. 

"  Our  charming  Gascon  has  just  proved 
himself  as  brave  and  faitiiful  as  ever. 
Tell  him  that  certain  parties  are  g-rateful 
to  him  for  the  warning  Ik;  lias  given." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  milady,  "the  letter 
is  pj-ecis(\  Do  you  know  what  that  warn- 
ing was?  " 

"No  ;  I  only  suspect  he  has  warned  the 


queen  against  some  fresh  machinations  of 
the  cardinal." 

"  Yes,  that's  it,  no  doubt  I"  said  milady, 
returning  the  letter  to  Madame  Bona- 
cieux, and  allowing  her  head  to  sink  in  a 
pensive  manner  upon  her  bosom. 

At  that  moment  the  g-alloping  of  a  horse 
was  heard. 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Madame  Bonacieux,  dart- 
ing to  the  window  :  "can  it  be  he  !  " 

Milady  remained  still  in  bed,  petrified 
by  surprise  ;  so  many  unexpected  things 
happened  to  her  all  at  once,  that  for  the 
first  time  she  was  at  a  loss. 

"  Ho  !  ho  !  "  murmured  she  ;  "  can  it  be 
he  ?  "  And  she  remained  in  bed  with  her 
eyes  fixed. 

"  Alas  !  no,"  said  Madame  Bonacieux  : 
"  it  is  a  man  I  don't  know ;  and  yet  he 
seems  to  be  coming  here.  Yes,  he  has 
checked  his  horse — he  stops  at  the  g-ate — 
he  rings." 

Milady  sprang  out  of  bed. 

"  Are  you  sure  it  is  not  he  ?  "  said  she. 

"  Oh  !  yes — very  sure  !  " 

"Perhaps  you  did  not  see  him  plainly." 

"  Oh  !  if  I  were  to  see  the  plume  of  his 
hat,  the  end  of  his  cloak,  I  should  know 
him  !  " 

Milady  continued  to  dress  herself. 

"  Never  mind  !  The  man  is  coming-  here, 
do  you  say  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  is  come  in." 

"  He  must  come  either  to  yoxi  or  to  me." 

"  Good  God  !  how  agitated  you  seem  !" 

"  Yes,  I  admit  I  am  so.  I  have  not 
3'our  confidence  ;  lam  in  diead  of  the  car- 
dinal." 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Madame  Bonacieux  ; 
"  somebody  is  coming." 

In  fact,  the  door  opened,  and  the  supe- 
rior entered. 

"  Do  30U  come  from  Boulogne  ?  "  de- 
manded she  of  milady. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  replied  she,  endeavoring 
to  recover  her  self-possession;  "Who 
wants  me  ?  " 

"  A  man  who  will  not  tell  his  name,  but 
who  comes  from  the  cardinal." 

"  And  who  wishes  to  speak  with  me  ?  " 
asked  milady. 

"  Who  wishes  to  speak  to  a  lady  re- 
cently come  from  Boulogne." 
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''Then  let  him  come  in,  if  you  please." 

'•'Good  God!  good  God!"  cried  Mad- 
ame Bonacieux ;  "  can  it  be  any  bad 
news  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  so." 

"I  will  leave  you  with  this  stranger; 
but  as  soon  as  he  is  gone,  if  you  will  per- 
mit me,  I  will  return." 

'•  Certainly  !  I  beg-  j^ou  will." 

The  superior  and  Madame  Bonacieux 
retired. 

Milad}'  was  left  alone,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  door.  An  instant  after, 
the  jingling  of  spurs  was  heard  upon  the 
stairs,  steps  drew  near,  the  door  opened, 
and  a  man  appeared. 

Milady  uttered  a  cry  of  joy :  this  man 
was  the  Count  de  Rochefort,  the  dine 
damnee  of  the  cardinal. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

TWO   VARIETIES   OF  DEMONS. 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  milady  and  Rochefort  to- 
gether, •'  is  that  you  ?  " 

"Yes  it  is." 

"  And  you  come —  ?  "  asked  milady. 

"  From  La  Rochelle— and  you  ?  " 

"From  England." 

"Buckingham?" 

"  Dead  or  desperately  wounded,  as  I 
left  without  being  able  to  obtain  any- 
thing of  him.  A  fanatic  has  just  assas- 
sinated him." 

"  Ah  I  "  said  Rochefort,  with  a  smile ; 
"this  is  a  fortunate  chance — one  that  will 
delight  his  eminence  !  Have  you  in- 
formed him  of  it?  " 

"  I  wrote  to  him  from  Boulogne.  But 
what  brings  you  here  ?  " 

"His  eminence  was  uneasy,  and  sent 
m(;  to  inquire  after  you." 

"  I  only  arrived  yesterday." 

"  And  what  have  you  been  doing  since 
yesterday  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  lost  my  time." 

"  Oh  !  I  hav(>  no  feai-  of  that." 

"Do  you  know  wiiom  I  have  found 
hero?" 

"  No." 

"  Guess." 

"How  can  I?" 

"That  young  woman  whom  llie  t|ueen 
tool<  out  of  prison." 


"  The  mistress  of  that  fellow  D'Artag- 
nan  ?  " 

"Yes,  Madame  Bonacieux,  with  whose 
retreat  the  cardinal  was  unacquainted." 

"  Upon  my  word  !  "  said  De  Rochefort, 
•'•'  here  is  a  chance  that  may  be  paired 
with  the  other  !  Trul}^  Monsieur  le  Car- 
dinal is  a  privileged  man  !  " 

"  Imagine  my  astonishment,"  continued 
milady,  "when  I  found  myself  face  to  face 
with  this  woman  ?  " 

••  Does  she  know  j^ou  ?  " 

"'  No." 

"  Then  she  looks  upon  you  as  a  stran- 
ger ?  " 

Milady  smiled. 

"  I  am  her  best  friend." 

"Upon  my  honor,  it  is  onl^'  you,  my 
fair  countess,  that  can  perform  such 
miracles  !  " 

"  And  it  is  well  I  can,  chevalier,"  said 
milady  ;  "  for  do  you  know  what  is  going 
on  here  ?  " 

"No." 

"  She  is  about  to  be  taken  away  to- 
morrow, or  the  day  after,  with  an  order 
from  the  queen." 

"  Indeed  !  And  who  is  going  to  do 
that?" 

"  D'Artagnan  and  his  friends." 

"  They  certainly  will  go  so  far,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  put  them  into  the  Bastille  at 
last." 

"  Whj'-  is  it  not  done  already  ?  " 

"  Wh3',  because  M.  le  Cardinal  has  a 
weakness  with  respect  to  these  men  which 
I  cannot  at  all  account  for." 

"Indeed!" 

"  Yes." 

"Well,  then!  tell  him  this,  Rochefort: 
lell  him  that  our  conversation  at  the  au- 
l)erge  of  the  Colombier  Rouge  was  over- 
lieard  by  these  four  men;  tell  him  that, 
■Al'icv  his  cU>pai-ture,  one  of  th(>m  came  up 
to  me,  and  took  from  me,  by  viohMice,  the 
safe-conduct  which  he  had  given  me  ;  tell 
him  tbey  waiMied  Lord  de  Winter  of  niv 
passage  to  Engh'ind  ;  that  this  timetiiey 
had  neai'ly  made  me  fail  in  my  mission,  as 
thi'v  (lid  in  the  alTair  of  t  h*-  studs;  tell 
him  that.,  among  t  h(>s(^  four  men,  two  only 
an^  to  be  feaj-ed — D'Artagnan  and  Atlios; 
tell    him    that    the   tliii-d.  Araniis,  is    the 
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lover  of  Madame  de  Chevreusfe  ;  he  may 
be  left  alone,  we  know  his  secret,  and  it 
may  be  useful ;  as  to  the  fourth,  Porthos, 
he  is  a  fool,  a  simpleton,  a  blustering- 
booby,  not  worth  troubling-  himself 
about." 

''But  these  four  men  must  be  now  at 
the  sieg-e  of  La  Rochelle?  " 

"  I  thoug-ht  so  too,  but  a  letter  which 
Madame  Bonacieux  has  received  from 
Madame  la  Connetable,  and  which  she 
has  had  the  imprudence  to  show  me,  leads 
me  to  believe  that  these  four  men,  on  the 
contrar\%  are  on  the  road  hither  to  take 
her  awa3\" 

**  The  devil !  what's  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  What  did  the  cardinal  say  with  re- 
spect to  me  ?" 

"I  was  to  take  your  dispatches,  written 
or  verbal,  to  return  post ;  and  when  he 
shall  know  what  you  have  done,  he  will 
think  of  what  you  have  to  do." 

"  I  must  then  remain  here  ?  " 

'•  Here,  or  in  the  environs." 

"  You  cannot  take  me  with  3^ou  ?  " 

'•  No ;  the  order  is  imperative  :  near 
the  camp,  you  might  be  recognized ;  and 
your  presence,  you  must  be  aware,  would 
compromise  the  cardinal." 

"  Then  I  must  wait  here  or  in  frhis  neigh- 
bofhood  ?  " 

•'  Onh'  tell  me,  beforehand,  where  you 
will  wait  for  commands  fi-om  the  cardinal  : 
let  me  know  ahvaj's  where  to  find  you." 

"  But,  observe,  it  is  probable  I  may  not 
be  able  to  remain  here." 

"Why  not?" 

"  You  forget  that  m^'  enemies  may  ar- 
rive at  an}'  minute." 

"That's  true;  but  then,  is  this  little 
woman  to  escape  his  eminence  ?  " 

"Bah  !  "  said  milady,  with  a  smile  that 
only  belonged  to  herself,  "did  not  I  tell 
you  I  was  her  best  friend  ?  " 

"Ah!  that's  true,  likewise  ;  I  may  then 
tell  1h(!  c;irdit)ai,  with  respect  to  this  little 
woman — " 

"  That  he  may  be  at  ease." 

"Is  that  all?" 

"He  will  know  what  that  means." 

*'  He  will  guess,  at  least.  Now  then, 
what  had  I  better  do  ?  " 

"  Set  oir  back  again  directly  ;  it  appears 


to  me  that  the  news  3'ou  bear  is  worth  the 
trouble  of  a  little  diligence." 

"  M3'  chaise  broke  down  coming  into 
Lilliers." 

"I  am  glad  of  that." 

"Why,  glad  of  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  ;  I  want  your  chaise." 

"And  how  shall  I  travel,  then  ?— '' 

"  On  horseback." 

"  You  talk  very  much  at  your  ease  :  a 
hundred  and  eightj'  leagues  ?  " 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  may  be  done  ;  and  then  ?  " 

"Then?  wh}^  in  passing  through  Lil- 
liers you  will  send  me  your  chaise,  with  an 
order  to  your  servant  to  place  himself  at 
m.y  disposal." 

"Well." 

"  You  have,  no  doubt,  about  you  some 
order  from  the  cardinal  ?  " 

"  I  have  my  full  poiver." 

"  Show  it  to  the  abbess,  and  tell  her  that 
some  one  will  come  and  fetch  me,  either 
to-day  01"  to-morrow,  and  that  I  am  to 
follow  the  person  who  presents  himself  in 
3^our  name." 

"Very  well." 

"  Don't  forget  to  treat  me  harshly,  in 
speaking  of  me  to  the  abbess." 

"  To  what  purpose  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  victim  of  the  cardinal.  I  must 
inspire  confidence  in  that  poor  little  Mad- 
ame Bonacieux." 

"  That's  true.  Now,  will  you  make  me 
a  report  of  all  that  has  happened  ?  " 

"Wh3%  I  have  related  the  events  to  j^ou, 
you  have  a  good  memor}',  repeat  what  I 
have  told  you  ; — a  paper  ma}'  be  lost." 

"You  are  right;  only  let  me  know 
where  to  find  you,  that  I  may  not  lose  mj-- 
time  in  hunting  for  you  about  the  neigh- 
borhood." 

"  That's  correct ;  wait  a  minute." 

"  Do  j'ou  want  a  map  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  I  know  this  counti-y  well  ?  " 

"You?  when  wen;  you  here  before?" 

"  1  was  brought  up  here." 

" Indeed  !  " 

"It  is  worth  something,  you  see,  to 
have  been  brought  up  somewhere." 

"  You  will  wait  for  me,  then  ?  " 

"  Let  me  reflect  a  little  :  aye,  that  will 
do,  at  Armentieres." 
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"  Where  is  that  Armentieres  ?  " 

"  A  little  town  upon  the  Lys  ;  I  shall 
only  have  to  cross  the  river,  and  I  shall  be 
in  a  foreign  country  ?  "' 

''Just  so  !  but  it  is  understood  3'ou  will 
only  cross  the  river  in  case  of  danger." 

•'  Certainly  not." 

"  And  in  that  case,  how  shall  I  know 
where  you  are  ?  " 

"You  do  not  want  your  lackey." 

''No." 

'•  Is  he  to  be  depended  on  ?  " 

"Perfectly." 

"  Give  him  to  me,  then  ;  nobody  knows 
him  ;  I  will  leave  him  at  the  place  I  may 
quit,  and  he  will  conduct  you  to  me." 

"And  3'ou  say  you  will  wait  for  me  at 
Armentieres?  " 

"At  Armentieres." 

"  Write  that  name  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
lest  I  should  forg-et  it ;  there  is  no  fear  of 
compromising  yourself  in  that ;  a  name 
of  a  town,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"Eh!  who  knows?  never  mind,"  said 
milady,  writing  the  name  upon  half  a 
sheet  of  paper;  "I  will  commit  myself." 

"That  will  do,"  said  Rochefort,  taking 
the  paper  from  milady,  folding  it,  and 
placing  it  in  the  lining  of  his  hat;  "be- 
sides, to  make  sure,  I  will  do  as  children 
do,  for  fear  of  losing  the  paper,  repeat 
the  name  as  I  go  along.  Now,  is  that 
all?" 

"I  believe  so." 

"  Let  us  see  :  Buckingham  dead,  or 
grievously  wounded  ;  your  conversation 
with  the  car-dinal  overheard  by  the  four 
musketeers;  De  Winter  warned  of  your 
arrival  at  Portsmouth  ;  D'Artagnan  and 
Athos  to  the  Bastille  ;  Aramis  the  lover 
of  Madame  de  Chevreuse ;  Porthos  a  fool ; 
Madame  Bonacieux  found  again  ;  to  send 
you  the  chaise  as  soon  as  possible ;  to 
place  my  lackey  at  j'our  disposal  ;  to 
make  you  out  to  be  a  vict  itn  of  the  car- 
dinal, in  Older  lliat  the  abbess  may  enter- 
tain no  suspicion  ;  Armentieres,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lys.     Is  that  all  correct  ?  " 

"  In  good  truth,  my  dear  chevalier,  you 
are  a  miracle  of  mcnioiy.  Apropos,  add 
one  thing — " 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  I  saw  some  very  pretty  woods  which 


come  close  to  the  convent  garden  ;  say 
that  I  ma}'  be  permitted  to  walk  in  those 
woods ;  who  knows  ?  perhaps  I  shall  stand 
in  need  of  a  back  door  to  go  out  at." 

"You  think  of  everything." 

"  And  3^ou  forget  one  thing." 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  To  ask  me  if  I  want  any  money." 

"  That's  true  ;  how  much  do  3'ou  want?" 

"  All  you  have  in  gold." 

"I  have  five  hundred  pistoles,  or  there- 
abouts." 

"  I  have  as  much  ;  with  a  thousand  pis- 
toles we  may  face  everj^thing.  Empt^^ 
your  pockets." 

"There  it  is,  then." 

"  That's  well  !  when  do  you  start  ?  " 

"  In  an  hour — time  to  eat  a  morsel,  dur- 
ing which  I  shall  send  some  one  to  look 
for  a  post-horse." 

"  All  well  !     Adieu,  chevalier  !  " 

"  Adieu,  countess  !  " 

"  Commend  me  to  the  cardinal  !" 

"  Commend  me  to  Satan  !" 

Milady  and  Rochefort  exchanged  a  smile 
and  separated. 

An  hour  afterward,  Rochefort  set  out 
at  his  horse's  best  speed  ;  five  hours  after 
that  he  passed  through  Arras. 

Our  readers  already  know  that  he  was 
recognized  by  D'Artagnan,  and  how  that 
recognition,  b^'  inspiring  fear  in  the  four 
musketeers,  had  given  fresh  activity  to 
their  journey. 


CHAPTER  LXIIl. 

THE    DROP    OF    WATER. 

Rochefort  had  scarcely  departed,  when 
Madame  Bonacieux  re-entoieil.  She  found 
milad}'  with  a  smiling  countenance. 

"  Well,"  said  the  young  woman.  "  what 
you  dr<»a(led  has  happiMied  ;  this  evening, 
or  to-morrow,  the  cardinal  will  send  some 
one  to  take  you  away  I" 

"  Who  toid  you  that,  my  dear?"  asked 
milady. 

"  I  heard  it  from  the  moutli  of  11h»  mes- 
senger himself." 

"  (-ouie  and  sit  down  close  to  me."  said 
milady;  "and  let  me  be  assured  no  one 
can  hear  us." 

"  Why  do  you  lake  all  these  precau- 
tions ?" 
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"You  shall  know." 

Milach'^  arose,  wenfc  to  the  door,  opened 
it,  looked  in  the  corridor,  and  then  re- 
turned and  seated  herself  close  to  Madame 
Bonacieux. 

"  Then,"  said  she,  ''he  has  well  plaj^ed 
his  part." 

"Who  has?" 

"  He  who  just  now  presented  himself  to 
the  abbess  as  a  messenger  from  the  cardi- 
nal." 

"  It  was,  then,  a  part  he  was  playing-  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear." 

"  That  man,  then,  was  not — " 

"  That  man,"  said  milady,  lowering-  her 
voice,  "  is  my  brother  !" 

"Your  brother!"  said  Madame  Bona- 
cieux. 

"Mind,  no  one  must  know  this  secret, 
my  dear,  but  yourself.  If  j'ou  reveal  it 
to  an^^  one,  whatever,  I  shall  be  lost,  and 
perhaps  you  likewise !" 

"  Oh  !  good  God  !" 

"  Listen  to  me ;  this  is  Avhat  has  hap- 
pened. My  brother,  who  was  coming-  to 
vay  ash^jstance,  to  take  me  away,  b^'^  force, 
if  it  were  necessary,  met  with  the  emis- 
sar3''  of  the  cardinal,  who  was  coming-  in 
search  of  me.  He  followed  him.  When 
arrived  at  a  solitary  and  retired  part  of 
the  road,  he  drew  his  sword  and  required 
the  messenger  to  deliver  up  to  him  the 
papers  of  which  he  was  the  bearer  ;  the 
messenger  resisted ;  m}^  brother  killed 
him." 

"Oh  !"  said  Madame  Bonacieux,  with  a 
shudder. 

"  Remember,  that  was  the  only  means. 
Then  my  brother  determined  to  substitute 
cunning  for  force.  He  took  the  papers, 
and  presented  himself  here  as  the  emis- 
sary of  the  cardinal,  and  in  an  hour  or 
two  a  carriage  will  come  to  take  me  away 
by  the  orders  of  his  eminence." 

"  I  understand  :  your  brother  sends  this 
carriage." 

"  Exactly  so  ;  but  that  is  not  all.  That 
letter  3'ou  have  received,  and  which  you 
believe  to  be  fi-oni  Madame  de  Chcv- 
reuse — " 

"  Well  ^  " 

"  It  is  a  forgery." 

"  How  can  that  be?" 


"'  Yes,  a  forgery  ;  it  is  a  snare  to  pre- 
vent your  making  any  resistance  when 
the  persons  come  to  fetch  you." 

"  But  it  is  D'Artagnan  that  will  come  !" 

"Do  not  deceive  yourself.  D'Artagnan 
and  his  friends  are  detained  at  the  siege 
of  La  Rochelle." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"My  brother  met  some  emissaries  of 
the  cardinal  in  the  uniform  of  musketeers. 
You  would  have  been  summoned  to  the 
gate,  you  would  have  thought  you  went 
to  meet  friends,  a'ou  would  have  been 
carried  off,  and  conducted  back  again  to 
Paris." 

"  Oh  !  Good  God  !  My  senses  fail  me 
amid  such  a  chaos  of  iniquities.  I  feel, 
if  this  continues,"  said  Madame  Bona- 
cieux, raising  her  hands  to  her  forehead, 
"  I  shall  go  mad  !" 

"  Stop—" 

"What?" 

"I  hear  a  horse's  steps ;  it  is  my  brother 
setting  off  again.  I  should  like  to  offer 
him  a  last  salute.     Come  ?  " 

Milady  opened  the  window,  and  made  a 
sig-n  to  Madame  Bonacieux  to  join  her. 
The  young  woman  complied. 

Rochefort  passed  at  a  gallop. 

"Adieu,  brother!  "  cried  milady. 

The  chevalier  raised  his  head,  saw  the 
two  3-oung-  women,  and  without  stopping, 
waved  his  hand  in  a  friendly  way  to  mi- 
lady. 

"  Dear,  good  George  !  "  said  she,  clos- 
ing the  window  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  full  of  affection  and  melan- 
chol3\ 

And  she  resumed  her  seat,  as  if  plunged 
in  reflections  entirely  personal. 

"Dear  lady,"  said  Madame  Bonacieux, 
"  pardon  me  for  interrupting-  you ;  but 
what  do  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  Good 
Heaven  !  You  have  m»i"e  experience  than 
I  have.  Speak  ;  I  will  listen  to  your 
advice  with  the  greatest  gratitude." 

"In  the  first  place."  said  milady,  "it 
is  possible  that  I  may  be  deceived,  and 
D'Artagnan  and  his  friends  may  really 
come  to  your  assistance." 

"  Oh  !  that  would  be  too  much  !  "  cried 
Madame  Bonacieux ;  "  so  much  happiness 
is  not  destined  for  me  !  " 
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"  Then,  jo\x  perceive  it  would  be  only  a 
question  of  time,  a  sort  of  race,  which 
should  arrive  first.  If  j'^our  friends  are 
the  more  speed}^  j^ou  will  be  saved ;  if 
the  satellites  of  the  cardinal  are  so,  you 
will  be  lost !  " 

"  Oh  !  yes,  yes  !  lost  beyond  redemption  ! 
What  am  I  to  do  ?  what  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"There  would  be  a  very  simple  means, 
very  natural — " 

'^  What  ?     Speak  !  " 

'•  To  wait,  concealed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, until  you  have  satisfied  yourself  who 
the  men  were  who  came  to  ask  for  3'ou." 

*'  But  where  can  I  wait  ?  " 

*•' Oh  !  there  is  no  difficult}-  in  that;  I 
shall  stop  and  conceal  myself  at  a  few 
leag"ues  from  hence,  until  my  brother  can 
rejoin  me.  Well !  I  can  take  3^ou  with 
me ;  we  can  conceal  ourselves,  and  wait 
together." 

"  But  I  shall  not  be  allowed  to  go ;  I  am 
almost  a  prisoner  here." 

''  As  I  am  supposed  to  go  in  consequence 
of  an  order  from  the  cardinal,  no  one  will 
believe  you  are  anxious  to  follow  me.' 

"Weil?" 

"  Well !  the  carriage  is  at  the  door,  you 
bid  me  adieu,  you  get  upon  the  step  to 
embrace  me  a  last  time;  my  brother's 
sei'vant,  who  comes  to  fetch  me,  is  told 
how  to  proceed  ;  he  makes  a  sign  to  the 
postilion,  and  we  set  ofl'  at  a  gallop." 

*'  But  D'Artagnan  !  D'Artagnan  !  if  he 
should  come  !  " 

"  Well !  shall  we  not  know  it  ?  " 

''How?" 

"Nothing  more  easy.  We  will  send  m}- 
brother's  servant  back  to  Belhune,  and, 
as  I  told  you  we  can  trust  in  him,  he  shall 
assume  a  disguise,  and  place  himself  in 
front  of  the  convent.  If  the  emissaries  of 
the  cardinal  arrive,  he  will  t;ike  no  notice  ; 
if  they  are  M.  d'Artagnan  and  his  friends, 
he  will  bring  them  to  us." 

**  H(;  knows  them,  tlien  ?  " 

"  Doubtless  lie  does.  Has  he  not  seen 
M.  d'Artagnan  at  my  house  ?" 

"Oil  !  yes,  yea,  you  are  right;  in  this 
way  all  may  go  well — all  may  be  foi-  the 
best ;  but  do  not  go  far  from  this  place." 

"  Seven  or  eight  leagues  at  most ;  we 
will  keep  on  the  frontiers,  for  instance  ; 


and    at    the    first  alarm,    we  can   leave 
France." 

"  And  what  can  we  do  there  ?  " 

"  Wait." 

"  But  if  they  come  ?  " 

"  My  brother's  carriage  will  be  here 
first." 

"  If  I  should  happen  to  be  at  any  dis- 
tance from  you  when  the  carriage  comes 
for  3'ou ;  at  dinner  or  supper,  for  in- 
stance ?  " 

"  Do  one  thing." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  Tell  your  good  superior,  that  in  order 
that  we  may  be  as  much  together  as  pos- 
sible, you  beg  her  to  allow  you  to  take 
your  meals  with  me." 

••'  Will  she  permit  it  ?  " 

■•  What  inconvenience  can  it  be  to  her  ?  " 

•'  Oh,  delightful  !  in  this  way  we  shall 
not  be  separated  for  an  instant." 

"'  Well !  go  doAvn  to  her  then,  to  make 
your  request.  I  feel  my  head  a  little  con- 
fused ;  I  will  take  a  turn  in  the  garden.'' 

"  Do  ;  and  where  shall  I  find  you  ?  " 

"Here,  within  an  hour." 

"Here,  in  an  hour;  oh!  you  are  so 
kind  !  and  I  am  so  grateful  !  " 

"How  can  I  avoid  interesting  myself 
for  one  who  is  so  beautiful,  and  so  amiable  ? 
Besides,  ire  you  not  the  beloved  of  one  of 
my  best  friends  ?  " 

"Dear  D'Ai-tagnan,  oh  !  how  he  will 
thank  you  !  " 

"I  hope  so.  Now  then,  all  is  agreed  ! 
let  us  go  down." 

"  You  are  going  into  the  garden  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Go  along  this  corridor,  down  a  httle 
staircase,  and  you  are  in  it." 

"That  will  do— thank  you  !  " 

Anil  the  two  women  partcti.  exchanging 
allectionate  smiles. 

Milady  had  told  the  truth— her  heail 
was  confused  :  foi"  hei-  ill-ai'ranged  plans 
clashed  against  each  other  like  a  chaos. 
She  required  to  he  alone  ui  oi(l(>r  to  bi-iag 
her  thoughts  a  little  in  order.  She  saw 
vaguely  into  futni-ity  ;  l)ut  she  stood  in 
neeil  of  a  lillle  silence  and  quiet  to  givr 
all  her  kleas.  at  present  in  confusion,  a 
distinct  form  and  a  regulai-  i)lan. 

What   was    most  i)ressing    was,  to  get 
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Madame  Bonacieux  away,  and  convey  her 
to  a  place  of  safety,  and  there,  matters 
so  falling- out,  make  her  a  hostage.  Miladj' 
beg-an  to  have  doubts  of  the  issue  of  this 
terrible  duel,  in  which  her  enemies  showed 
as  much  perseverance  as  she  did  inveterate 
aniraosit3'. 

Besides,  she  felt  as  we  feel  when  a  storm 
is  coming-  on — that  this  issue  was  near, 
and  could  not  fail  to  be  terrible. 

The  principal  thing-  for  her  then  was, 
as  we  have  said,  to  keep  Madame  Bon- 
acieux in  her  power.  Madame  Bona- 
cieux was  the  very  life  of  D'Artagnan ; 
more  than  his  life,  was  the  life  of  the 
woman  he  loved  ;  this  was,  in  case  of  ill 
fortune,  a  means  of  treating-  and  obtain- 
ing- good  conditions. 

Now,  this  point  was  settled  :  Madame 
Bonacieux,  without  any  suspicion,  accom- 
panied her ;  and,  once  concealed  with  her 
at  Armentieres,  it  would  be  easy  to  make 
her  believe  that  D'Artagnan  was  not 
come  to  Bethune.  In  a  fortnight,  at  most, 
Rochefort  would  be  back  again ;  during- 
that  fortnight,  besides,  she  should  have 
time  to  think  how  she  could  best  be  re- 
venged upon  the  four  friends.  She  enter- 
tained no  fear  of  being  dull,  thank  God  ! 
for  she  should  enjoy  the  sweetest  pas- 
time events  could  offer  to  a  woman  of  her 
character — the  perfecting  of  a  cruel  ven- 
geance. 

While  revolving  all  this  in  her  mind,  she 
cast  her  eyes  around  her,  and  arranged 
the  topog-raphy  of  the  garden  in  her  head. 
Milady  was  like  a  good  general,  who  con- 
templates at  the  same  time  victory  and 
defeat,  and  who  is  quite  prepared,  accord- 
ing to  the  chances  of  the  battle,  to  march 
forward  or  to  beat  a  retreat. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour,  she  heard  a  soft 
voice  callin  gher  ;  it  was  Madame  Bona- 
cieux's.  The  good  nbbess  had  naturally 
consented  to  hei-  request :  and  as  a  com- 
mencement, they  were  to  sup  together. 

On  reaching  tlie  courtyard,  they  heard 
th(;  noise  of  a  carriage,  which  slopped  at 
the  gate. 

Milady  listened. 

"  Do  you  hear  anything?  "  said  she. 

"  Yes,  the  rolling  of  a  carriage." 

'•  It  is  the  one  my  brother  sends  foi-  us," 


''Oh:    my  God  !" 

"  Come  ;  come  !  courage  !  " 

The  bell  of  the  convent  gate  was  rung 
— milady  w^as  not  mistaken. 

"  Go  up  to  3'our  chamber,"  said  she  to 
Madame  Bonacieux  ;  "you  haA'^e,  perhaps, 
some  jewels  you  would  like  to  take  with 
you." 

••  I  have  his  letters,"  said  she. 

"  Well  !  go  and  fetch  them,  and  come 
to  my  apartment ;  we  will  snatch  some 
supper;  we  shall  perhaps  travel  part  of 
the  night  and  must  keep  our  strength  up." 

"  Great  God  !  "  said  Madame  Bona- 
cieux, placing  her  hand  upon  her  bosom  ; 
''my  heart  beats  so  I  cannot  walk." 

"  Courage,  my  dear,  courage  !  remem- 
ber that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  you  will 
be  safe ;  and  think  that  what  you  are 
about  to  do  is  for  his  sake." 

"  Yes,  yes,  everything  for  his  sake. 
You  have  restored  my  courage  \)y  a  single 
word  ;  go  up,  I  will  be  with  you  directly." 

Milady  ran  up  to  her  apartment  quick- 
ly ;  she  there  found  Rocliefort's  lackey, 
and  gave  him  his  instructions. 

He  was  to  wait  at  the  gate ;  if,  b^^ 
chance,  the  musketeers  should  appear,  the 
carriage  was  to  set  off  as  fast  as  possible, 
pass  round  the  convent,  and  go  and  wait 
for  milad^^  at  a  little  village  which  was 
situated  at  the  other  side  of  the  wood.  In 
tliis  case,  milady  was  to  cross  the  garden 
and  gain  the  village  on  foot.  We  have 
already  said  milad.y  was  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  this  part  of  France. 

If  the  musketeers  did  not  appear,  things 
were  to  go  on  as  had  been  agreed;  Madame 
Bonacieux  was  to  get  into  the  carriage  as 
if  to  bid  her  adieu,  and  she  was  to  take 
away  Madame  Bonacieux. 

Madame  Bonacieux  came  in  ;  and,  to 
remove  all  suspicion,  if  she  had  any, 
milady  repeated  to  the  lackey,  before  her, 
the  latter  part  of  her  instructions. 

Milady  made  some  questions  about  the 
carriage ;  it  was  a  chaise  with  three 
hors(>s,  driven  by  a  postilion  ;  Rochefort's 
lackey  preceded  it,  as  a  courier. 

Milady  was  wrong  in  fearing  that 
Madame  Bonacieux  would  have  any  sus- 
])icions ;  the  poor  young  woman  was  too 
pure  to  suppose  that  any  female  could  be 
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gfuilty  of  such  perfidy  ;  besides,  the  name 
of  the  Countess  de  Winter,  which  she  had 
heard  the  abbess  pronounce,  was  per- 
fectly unknown  to  her,  and  she  was  even 
ig-norant  that  a  woman  had  had  so  g-reat 
and  so  fatal  a  share  in  the  misfortune  of 
her  life. 

"You  see,"  said  she,  when  the  lackey 
was  g-one  out,  "  everj'thing-  is  ready. 
The  abbess  suspects  nothing-,  and  believes 
that  I  am  fetched  by  the  orders  of  the 
cardinal.  The  man  is  gone  to  give  his 
last  orders  ;  take  a  moutful  to  eat,  drink 
lialf  a  glass  of  wine,  and  let  us  be  g-one." 
"Yes,"  said  Madame  Bonacieux,  me- 
chanically ;  "let  us  be  gone." 

Miladj^  made  her  a  sig-n  to  sit  down  be- 
fore her,  poured  out  a  small  glass  of  Span- 
ish wine  for  her,  and  helped  her  to  the 
wing"  of  a  chicken. 

"  See  I  "  said  she,  '•'  if  everything'  is  not 
propitious ;  here  is  night  coming-  on  ;  hy 
daybreak  we  shall  have  g-ained  our  retreat, 
and  nobody  can  have  any  suspicion  where 
we  are.  Come,  courag-e  !  —  take  some- 
thing-." 

Madame  Bonacieux  ate  a  few  mouthfuls 
mechanically,  and  just  touched  the  glass 
with  her  lips. 

"Come!  come!"  said  milady,  lifting- 
hers  to  her  mouth,  "do  as  I  do." 

But,  at  the  moment  the  glass  touched 
her  lips,  her  hand  remained  suspended  ; 
she  heard  something  on  the  road  which 
sounded  like  the  rattling  of  a  distant  gal- 
lop, and  which  drew  nearer ;  and,  almost 
at  the  same  time,  she  heard  the  neighing 
of  horses. 

This  noise  acted  upon  her  joy  like  the 
stoi-m  which  awakens  the  sleeper  in  the 
midst  of  a  happy  dream;  she  grew  pale, 
and  ran  to  the  window,  whili;  Madanu' 
Bonacieux,  rising  all  in  a  tremble,  sup- 
ported herself  upon  her  chair  lo  avoid 
falling. 

Nothing  was  3'et  to  be  seen,  only  they 
heard  the  galloping  dr.iw  nt*,u-er-. 

"Oh!  my  God  !  "  said  Madame  Bona- 
cieux, "  what  is  that  noise  ?  " 

"That  of  either  oui-  friends  or  our  ene- 
mies," said  milady,  with  her  terrible  cool- 
ness ;  "stay  whei-e  you  are,  1  will  tell 
you." 


Madame  Bonacieux  remained  standing, 
mute,  motionless,  and  pale  as  a  statue. 

The  noise  became  stronger,  the  horses 
could  not  be  more  than  a  hundred  paces 
distant;  if  they  were  not  yet  to  be  seen, 
it  was  because  the  road  made  an  elbow. 
The  noise  became  so  distinct  that  the 
horses  might  be  counted  by  the  sound  oX 
their  hoofs. 

Milady  looked  as  if  her  eyes  would  start ; 
it  was  just  hght  enough  to  allow  her  to 
see  those  who  were  coming. 

All  at  once,  at  the  turning-  of  the  road, 
she  saw  the  glitter  of  laced  hats  and  the 
waving-  of  feathers ;  she  counted  two,  then 
five,  then  eight  horsemen  ;  one  of  them 
preceded  the  rest  by  double  the  length  of 
his  horse. 

Miladj'  uttered  a  stifled  g-roan.  In  the 
first  horseman  she  recognized  D'Artag- 
nan. 

"  Oh  !  heavens  !  oh  !  heavens  !  "  cried 
Madame  Bonacieux,  "what  is  it?  what 
is  it?" 

"'  It  is  the  uniform  of  the  cardinal's 
g-uards,  not  an  instant  to  be  lost  !  Let  us 
fly  !  let  us  fly  !  " 

"'  Oh  !  yes  !  let  us  fly  !  "  repeated  Mad- 
ame Bonacieux,  but  without  being-  able  to 
make  a  step,  fixed  to  the  spot  she  stood 
on  hy  terror. 

They  heard  the  horsemen  pass  under  the 
windows. 

"Come,  then  !  why,  come  then  !  "  cried 
milady,  endeavoring  to  drag-  her  along  by 
the  arm.  "  Thanks  to  the  g-arden,  we  yet 
can  fly  :  I  have  the  key  ;  but.  make  haste  ! 
in  five  minutes  it  will  be  too  late  I  " 

Madame  Bonacieux  endeavored  to  walk, 
made  two  steps,  and  sank  upon  her  knees. 
Milady  endeavored  to  raise  and  carry 
hei-,  but  could  not  succeed. 

At  this  moment  they  heard  the  rolling 
of  the  carriage,  which  at  the  npproaoh  of 
the  musketeers  set  olf  at  a  gallop.  Then 
three  or  foui-  shots  were  fired. 

"  For  the  last  time,  will  you  come?" 
cried  milady. 

"Oh  !  heaven  I  oh  !  heaven  !  you  see  my 
strength  fails  me,  you  see  plainly  I  cannot. 
walk  :   lly  alone  !  " 

"Fly  aloni?  !  niui  leave  you  here!  no, 
ii(».  Jiever  !  "  cried  nnladv. 
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All  at  once  she  remained  still,  a  livid 
flash  darted  from  her  eyes  ;  she  ran  to  the 
table,  poured  into  Madame  Bonacieux's 
glass  the  contents  of  a  ring",  which  she 
opened  with  singular  quickness. 

It  was  a  g-rain  of  a  reddish  color,  which 
melted  immediately. 

Then,  taking  the  glass  with  a  firm 
hand — 

"Drink,"  said  she,  ''  this  wine  will  give 
you  strength,  drink  ! "' 

And  she  put  the  glass  to  the  lips  of  the 
5'^oung  woman,  who  drank  mechanically. 

'•This  is  not  the  way  that  I  wished  to 
avenge  myself,"  said  miladj'^,  replacing 
the  glass  upon  the  table  with  an  infernal 
smile,  "  but,  ma  foi  !  we  do  what  wecan!" 

And  she  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

Madame  Bonacieux  saw  her  go  without 
being  able  to  follow  her;  she  was  like 
those  people  who  dream  they  are  pursued, 
and  who  in  vain  endeavor  to  walk. 

A  few  moments  passed,  a  great  noise 
was  heard  at  the  gate ;  every  instant  Mad- 
ame Bonacieux  expected  to  see  milady ; 
but  she  did  not  return. 

Sevei^al  times,  with  terror,  no  doubt,  the 
cold  sweat  burst  from  her  burning  brow. 

At  length  she  heard  the  grating  of  the 
hinges  of  the  opening  gates,  the  noise  of 
boots  and  spurs  resounded  on  the  stairs ; 
there  was  a  great  murmur  of  voices  which 
continued  to  draw^  near,  and  among  which 
it  appeared  to  her  she  heard  her  own  name 
pronounced. 

AH  at  once  she  uttered  a  loud  cry  of 
joy,  and  darted  toward  the  door  ;  she  had 
recognized  the  voice  of  D'Artagnan. 

'''  D'Artagnan  !  D'Artagnan  !  "  cried 
slie,  "is  it  you  ?     This  wa}^ !  this  way  !  " 

"  Constance  !  Constance  !  "  replied  the 
young  num.  "  where  are  3'ou  ?  where  are 
you  ?  " 

At  the  same  moment,  the  door  of  the 
cell  yielded  to  a  shock,  rather  than  was 
opened  ;  several  men  rushed  into  the 
chamber ;  Madame  Bonacieux  had  sunk 
into  a  fauteuil,  without  the  power  of 
moving. 

D'Artagnan  threw  a  yet  smoking  pistol 
from  his  hand,  and  fell  on  his  knees  before 
liis  mist  ress  ;  Athos  replaced  his  in  his 
belt;  Porthos  and  Aramis,  who  held  their 


drawn  swords  in  their  hands,  returned 
them  to  their  scabbards. 

"  Oh  !  D'Artagnan  !  my  beloved  D'Ar- 
tagnan !  thou  art  come,  then,  at  last, 
thou  hast  not  deceived  me  !  it  is  indeed 
thee  !  " 

"Yes,  yes,  dear  Constance!  united  at 
last ! " 

"'  Oh  !  it  was  in  vain  she  told  me  you 
would  not  come.  I  hoped  silently  ;  I  was 
not  walling  to  fly;  oh  !  how  rightly  I  have 
done  !  how  happy  I  am  !  " 

At  this  word  she,  Athos,  who  had  seated 
himself  quietl3%  started  up. 

"  She  I  what  she  ?  "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"Why,  my  companion;  she  who,  from 
friendship  for  me,  wished  to  take  me  from 
m}^  persecutors,  she  who,  mistaking-  you 
for  the  cardinal's  guards,  has  just  fled 
away." 

"  Your  companion  !  "  cried  D'Artag- 
nan, becoming  more  pale  than  the  white 
veil  of  his  mistress,  "  of  what  companion 
are  you  speaking,  dear  Constance  ?  " 

"'  Of  her  whose  carriage  was  at  the  gate, 
of  a  woman  who  calls  herself  j^our  friend, 
of  a  woman  to  whom  3^ou  have  told  eveiy- 
thing." 

"But  her  name,  her  name!"  cried 
D'Artagnan  ;  "  m^;-  God  !  can  you  not  re- 
member her  name  P*^^ 

"Yes,  it  was  pronounced  before  me 
once  ;  stop — but — it  is  very  strange — oh  ! 
my  God  !  m}'^  head  swims — I  cannot  see  !  " 

"  Help  !  help  !  my  friends  !  her  hands 
are  icy  cold,"  cried  D'Artagnan,  "she 
will  faint !  great  God,  she  is  losing  her 
senses !  " 

While  Porthos  was  calling  for  help  with 
all  the  power  of  his  strong  voice,  Aramis 
ran  to  the  table  to  get  a  glass  of  water; 
but  he  stopped  at  seeing  the  horrible  al- 
teration that  had  taken  place  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  Athos,  who,  standing  before 
the  table,  his  hair  rismg  from  his  head, 
his  eyes  fixed  in  stupor,  was  looking  at 
one  of  the  glasses  and  appeared  a  prey  to 
the  most  horrible  doubl . 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Athos,  "oh  !  no,  it  is  im- 
possible !  God  Avould  not  permit  such  a 
crime  !  " 

"Water!  water!"  cried  D'Artagnan, 
"  water  !  " 
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"  Oh  !  poor  woman  !  poor  woman  !  " 
murmured  Athos,  in  a  broken  voice. 

Madame  Bonacieux  opened  her  eyes 
under  the  kisses  of  D'Artagnan. 

"She  revives  !  "  cried  the  young  man. 
"  Oh  !  my  God  !  my  God  !  I  thank  thee  !  "' 

"  Madame  !  "  said  Athos,  "  madame,  in 
the  name  of  Heaven,  whose  empt}'  g-lass 
is  this  ?  " 

''Mine,  monsieur,"  said  the  young  wo- 
man in  a  dying  voice. 

*'But  who  poured  out  the  wine  for  you 
that  was  in  this  glass  ?  " 

''She.'' 

'•'  But  who  was  that  she  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  remember,"  said  Madame  Bon- 
acieux, "  the  Countess  de  Winter.''' 

The  four  friends  uttered  one  and  the 
same  cry,  but  tliat  of  Athos  dominated 
over  all  the  rest. 

At  that  moment  the  countenance  of 
Madame  Bonacieux  became  livid,  a  fear- 
ful agony  pervaded  her  frame,  and  she 
sank  panting  into  the  arms  of  Porthos 
and  Aramis. 

D'Artagnan  seized  the  hands  of  Athos 
with  an  anguish  difficult  to  be  described. 

''  What  !  what  !  do  you  believe  ?  "  His 
voice  was  stifled  by  sobs. 

"I  believe  everything,"  said  Athos, 
biting  his  lips  till  the  blood  sprang,  to 
avoid  sighing. 

'•D'Artagnan!  D'Artagnan!  where 
art  thou  ?  Do  not  quit  me,  thou  seest 
that  I  am  dying  !  "  cried  Madame  Bona- 
cieux. 

D'Artagnan  let  fall  the  hands  of  Athos 
which  he  still  held  clasped  in  both  his 
own,  and  hastened  to  her. 

Her  beautiful  face  was  distorted  with 
agony,  her  glassy  eyes  were  fixed,  a  con- 
vulsive shuddering  shook  her  whole  body, 
the   sweat  flowed  from  her  brow. 

'•  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  run,  call  ; 
Aramis  !  Porthos  !  call  for  help  !  " 

"Useless!"  said  Athos,  "useless!  for 
the  poison  which  she  pours  out  thoi-e  is 
no  counter-poison  !  " 

"  Yes  !  yes  !  help!  help!"  miii-iiiurcd 
Madame  Boiiaci(Mix,  "lielp!" 

Th(Mi,  collecting  all  her  strength,  she 
took  the  liead  of  the  young  man  l)et  ween 
lu'r  liands,  looked  at  hiiu  for  an   instant 


as  if  her  whole  soul  passed  in  that  look, 
and,  with  a  sobbing  cry,  pressed  her  lips 
to  his. 

"  Constance  !  Constance  !  "  cried  D'Ar- 
tagnan wildl\-. 

A  sigh  escaped  from  the  mouth  of  Mad- 
ame Bonacieux,  and  dwelt  for  an  instant 
on  the  lips  of  D'Artagnan — that  sigh  was 
the  soul  so  chaste  and  so  loving  reascend- 
ing  to  Heaven. 

D'Artagnan  held  nothing  but  a  corpse 
pressed  in  his  arms. 

The  young  man  uttered  a  cr}-  and  fell 
by  the  side  of  his  mistress  as  pale  and 
as  senseless  as  she  was. 

Porthos  wept,  Aramis  pointed  toward 
heaven,  Athos  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

At  that  moment  a  man  appeared  in  the 
doorway  almost  as  pale  as  those  in  the 
chamber,  looked  round  him  and  saw  Mad- 
ame Bonacieux  dead,  and  D'Artagnan 
fainting. 

He  appeared  just  at  that  moment  of 
stupor  which  follows  great  catastrophes. 

"I  was  not  deceived,"  said  he;  "here 
is  M.  d'Artagnan,  and  \o\\  are  his  friends, 
Messieurs  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis." 

The  persons  whose  names  were  thus 
pronounced  looked  at  the  stranger  with 
astonishment,  all  three  thought  they 
knew  him. 

"  Gentlemen,"  resumed  the  newcomer, 
"you  are,  as  I  am,  in  search  of  a  woman, 
who,"  added  he,  with  a  terrible  smile, 
"  must  have  passed  this  way,  for  I  see  a 
corpse  !  " 

The  three  friends  remained  mute,  for 
although  the  voice  as  well  as  the  counte- 
nance reminded  them  of  some  one  thej' 
had  seen,  they  could  not  remetnber  under 
what  circumstances. 

"Gentlemen."  continued  the  stranger, 
"since  you  do  not  recognize  a  man  who 
probably  owes  his  life  to  you  twice.  I  nnist 
namemys(>lf:  lam  the  Lord  de  Winter, 
brollier-in-law  of  that  woman." 

The  three  friends  uttered  a  cry  of  sur- 
pi'ise. 

Athos  ros(\  and  otVei-ing  him  his  hand  — 

"You  are  wrlconie,  milord,"  said  lii\ 
"you  ai'e  one  of  us." 

"  I  set  out  five  hours  aftn-  Ikm-  from 
Portsmouth."  said  Lord  tie  Winter.     "I 
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arrived  three  hours  after  her  at  Boulog-ne, 
I  missed  her  by  twenty  minutes  at  St. 
Omer ;  at  last  at  Lilhors  I  lost  all  trace 
of  her.  I  was  going  about  at  hazard,  in- 
quiring of  everybody,  when  1  saw  you 
gallop  past ;  I  recognized  M.  d'Artagnan, 
I  called  to  3'ou,  but  you  did  not  answer 
me  ;  I  wished  to  follow  you,  but  my  horse 
was  too  much  fatigued  to  permit  me  to 
overtake  you.  And  yet.  it  appears  that 
in  spite  of  all  your  diligence  you  have  ar- 
rived too  late." 

*•  You  see  I  "  said  Athos,  pointing  to 
Madame  Bonacieux  dead,  and  to  D'Artag- 
nan, whom  Porthos  and  Aramis  were  en- 
deavoring to  recall  to  life. 

"Are  they  then  both  dead?"  asked 
Lord  de  Winter,  sternly. 

"  No,"  replied  Athos,  "  fortunately  M. 
d'Artagnan  has  only  fainted." 

''  Ah  !  I  am  glad  to  hear  that !  "  said 
Lord  de  Winter. 

At  that  moment  D'Artagnan  opened 
his  eyes. 

He  tore  himself  from  the  arms  of  Por- 
thos and  Aramis,  and  threw  himself  like 
a  madman  on  the  corpse  of  his  mistress. 

Athos  lose,  walked  toward  his  friend 
with  a  slow  and  solemn  step,  embraced 
him  tenderly,  and  as  he  burst  into  violent 
sobs,  he  said  to  him,  with  his  noble  and 
persuasive  voice  : 

"  Friend,  be  a  man  ! — women  weep  for 
the  dead,  men  avenge  them  ! " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan,  "3'es  ! 
if  it  be  to  avenge  her,  I  am  ready  to  follow 
you." 

Atlios  took  advantage  of  tliis  moment 
of  strength  which  the  hope  of  vensreance 
restored  to  his  unfortunate  friend,  to 
make  a  sign  to  Porthos  and  Aramis  to 
go  and  fetch  the  superior. 

They  met  h(,'r  in  the  corridor,  in  great 
trouble  and  agitation  at  such  strange 
events ;  sh(!  called  for  some  of  the  nuns, 
who,  against  all  rules,  found  themselves 
in  the  presence  of  five  men. 

"Madame,"  said  Athos,  passing  his 
arm  under  that  of  D'Artagnan,  "we 
abandon  to  your  pious  care  the  bodj'  of 
that  unfortunate  woman.  She  was  an 
angel  on  earth  before  being  an  angel  in 
heaven.     Treat  her  as  one  of  your  sisters. 


We  will  return  some  day  to  pray  over  her 
grave  !  " 

D'Artagnan  concealed  his  face  in  the 
bosom  of  Athos,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

"  Weep  !  "  said  Athos,  "  weep  !  thou 
poor  heart,  full  of  love,  youth,  and  life  ! 
Alas  !  would  that  I  were  able  to  weep  as 
thou  dost !  " 

And  he  drew  awaj^  his  friend,  affec- 
tionate as  a  father,  consoling  as  a  priest, 
great  as  a  man  who  has  suffered  much. 

All  five,  followed  by  their  lackeys,  lead- 
ing their  horses,  took  their  way  to  the 
town  of  Bethune,  whose  faubourg  they 
perceived,  and  stopped  before  the  first 
auberge  they  came  to. 

"But,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "shall  we 
not  pursue  that  woman  ?  " 

"  Presentl}',"  said  Athos;  "I  have 
measures  to  take." 

"  She  will  escape  us,"  replied  the  young 
man  ;  "she  will  escape  us;  and  it  will  be 
your  fault,  Athos." 

"  I  will  be  accountable  for  her,"  said 
Athos. 

D'Artagnan  had  so  much  confidence  in 
the  word  of  his  friend,  that  he  hung  down 
his  head,  and  entered  the  auberge.  with- 
out making  a  replj'. 

Porthos  and  Aramis  looked  at  each 
other  without  comprehending  whence 
Athos  derived  this  assurance. 

Lord  de  Winter  believed  he  spoke  in 
this  manner  to  sooth  the  grief  of  D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Athos,  when 
he  had  ascertained  there  were  five  cham- 
bers disengaged  in  the  hotel,  "  let  every 
one  retire  to  his  own  apartment;  D'Ar- 
tagnan requires  to  be  alone,  to  weep  and 
to  sleep.  I  take  charge  of  everything,  be 
all  of  you  at  ease." 

"  It  appears,  however,"  said  Lord  de 
Winter,  "  that  if  there  be  any  measures 
1,0  be  taken  against  the  countess,  it  par- 
ticularly concerns  me :  she  is  my  sister- 
in-law." 

"And  I,"  said  Athos — ''she  is  my 
wife!'' 

D'Artagnan  smiled,  for  he  was  satisfied 
Athos  was  sure  of  his  vengeance,  when  he 
revealed  such  a  secret  as  that ;  Porthos 
and  Aramis  looked   at  each    other,    and 
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chang"ed  color.  Lord  de  Wiuter  tboug'ht 
Alhos  was  mad. 

''Now,  all  retire  to  ^our  chambers," 
said  Athos,  "and  leave  me  to  act.  You 
must  perceive  that  in  my  quality  of  a  hus- 
band this  concerns  me  in  particular.  Onl3', 
D'Artagnan,  if  you  have  not  lost  it,  g-ive 
me  the  piece  of  paper  which  fell  from  that 
man's  hat,  upon  which  is  written  the  name 
of  the  village  of — " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  D'Artag-nan,  "  I  compre- 
hend now ;  that  name  written  in  her 
hand." 

"You  see,  then,"  said  Athos,  "there  is 
a  God  in  heaven,  still !  " 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

THE   MAN   WITH  THE  RED    CLOAK. 

The  despair  of  Athos  had  given  place 
to  a  concentrated  grief,  which  only  ren- 
dei^ed  more  lucid  the  brilliant  mental  facul- 
ties of  that  extraordinary  man. 

Possessed  by  one  single  thought,  that 
of  the  promise  he  had  made,  and  of  the 
responsibility  he  had  taken  upon  himself, 
he  retired  the  last  to  his  chamber,  begged 
the  host  to  procure  him  a  map  of  the  pro- 
vince, bent  over  it,  examined  every  line 
traced  upon  it,  perceived  that  there  were 
four  different  roads  from  Bethune  to  Ar- 
mentieres,  and  called  all  the  four  valets. 

Planchet,  Grimaud,  Bazin,  and  Mous- 
queton  presented  themselves  and  received 
clear,  positive,  and  serious  orders  from 
Athos. 

They  were  to  set  out  for  Armentieres 
the  next  morning  at  daybreak,  and  to  go 
to  Armentieres — each  by  a  different  route. 
Planchet,  the  most  intelligent  of  the  four, 
was  to  follow  that  by  which  the  carriage 
had  gone,  upon  which  the  four  friends  had 
fired,  and  which  was  accompanied,  as  may 
be  remembered,  by  Rochefort's  servant. 

Athos  set  the  lackeys  to  work  first,  be- 
cause, since  these  men  had  been  in  tlie 
service  of  himself  and  his  fi-iends,  he  had 
discovered  in  each  of  t,hem  dillcreiit  and 
essential  qualities. 

Then,  lackeys  who  ask  (luestions  inspiic 
less  mistrust  than  masters ;  and  meet 
with  more  s^nnpathies  among  those  the}' 
address. 

Besides,  milady  Unew  tin;  masters,  and 


did  not  know  the  lackeys  ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  lackeys  knew  milady  per- 
fectly well. 

All  four  were  to  meet  the  next  day,  at 
eleven  o'clock  ;  if  thej'^  had  discovered 
milad3^'s  retrea't,  three  were  to  remain 
on  guard,  the  fourth  was  to  return  to  Be- 
thune, to  inform  Athos,  and  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  four  friends.  These  disposi- 
tions arranged,  the  lackeys  retired. 

Athos  then  arose  from  his  chair,  girded 
on  his  sword,  enveloped  himself  in  his 
cloak,  and  left  the  hotel  :  it  was  nearl}' 
ten  o'clock.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, it  is  well  known,  the  streets  in  pro- 
vincial towns  are  ver\'  little  frequented  ; 
Athos,  nevertheless,  was  visibly  anxious 
to  find  some  one  of  whom  he  could  ask  a 
question.  At  length  he  met  a  belated 
passenger,  went  up  to  him,  and  spoke  a 
few  words  to  him  ;  the  man  he  addressed 
drew  back  with  terror,  and  only  answered 
the  musketeer  by  an  indication.  Athos 
offered  the  man  half  a  pistole  to  accom- 
pany him,  but  the  man  refused. 

Athos  then  plunged  into  the  street  the 
man  had  pointed  to  -with  his  finger ;  but 
arriving  at  four  cross  roads,  he  stopped 
again,  visibl}'  embai-rassed.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  cross  roads  offered  him  a  better 
chance  than  any  other  place  of  meeting 
somebody,  he  stood  still.  In  a  few  min- 
utes a  night-watch  passed.  Athos  re- 
peated to  him  the  same  question  he  had 
asked  the  first  person  he  had  met :  the 
night-watch  evinced  the  same  terror,  re- 
fused, in  his  turn,  to  accompany  Athos, 
and  only  pointed  with  his  hand  to  the 
road  he  was  to  take. 

Athos  walked  in  the  direction  indicated, 
and  reached  the  faubourg,  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  city,  opposite  to  that  by 
which  he  and  his  friends  had  entered  it. 
There  he  again  appeared  uneasy  and  em- 
bai'rassed,  and  sto|)peil  for  the  thiixl  lime. 

Fortunately  a  mendicant  passed,  who 
coming  up  to  Athos  to  ask  charity,  Atlios 
offered  him  half-a-crown  to  accompany 
him  where  he  was  going.  The  mendicant 
hesitated  at  first,  but  at  the  sight  of  t lie 
piece  of  silver  which  shone  in  the  dark- 
ness, he  consented,  and  walked  on  before 
Alhos. 
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When  arrived  at  the  ang-le  of  a  street, 
he  pointed  to  a  small  house,  isolated,  soli- 
tarj^,  and  dismal.  Athos  went  toward  the 
house,  while  the  mendicant,  who  had  re- 
ceived his  reward,  hobbled  off  as  fast  as 
his  leg-s  could  carry  him. 

Athos  went  round  the  house  before  he 
could  disting-uish  the  door,  amid  the  red 
color  in  which  it  was  painted  ;  no  light 
appeared  through  the  chinks  of  the  shut- 
ters, no  noise  gave  reason  to  believe  tliat 
it  was  inhabited — it  was  dark  and  silent 
as  the  tomb. 

Three  times  Athos  knocked  without  re- 
ceiving any  answer.  At  the  third  knock, 
however,  steps  were  heard  inside  ;  the 
door  at  length  was  opened,  and  a  man  of 
high  stature,  pale  complexion,  and  black 
hair  and  beard,  appeared, 

Athos  and  he  exchanged  some  words  in 
a  low  voice,  then  the  tall  man  made  a  sign 
to  the  musketeer  that  he  might  come  in. 
Athos  immediately^  took  advantage  of  the 
permission,  and  the  door  was  closed  after 
them. 

The  man  whom  Athos  had  come  so  far 
to  seek,  and  whom  he  had  found  with  so 
much  trouble,  introduced  him  into  his  lab- 
oratory, where  he  was  engaged  in  fasten- 
ing together  with  iron  wire  the  dry  bones 
of  a  skeleton.  All  the  frame  was  adjusted, 
except  the  head,  which  lay  upon  the  table. 

All  the  rest  of  the  furniture  indicated 
that  the  inhabitant  of  this  house  was  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences. 
There  were  large  bottles  filled  with  ser- 
pents, ticketed  according  to  Iheii-  species  ; 
dried  lizards  shone  like  emeralds  set  in 
great  squares  of  black  wood  ;  and  bunches 
of  wild,  odoriferous  herbs,  doubtless  pos- 
sessed of  virtues  unknown  to  common 
men,  were  fastened  to  the  ceiling  and 
hung  down  in  the  corners  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

But  there  was  no  family,  no  servant; 
the  tall  man  inhabited  this  house  alone. 

Athos  cast  a.  cold  and  indifferent  glance 
upon  the  objects  we  have  desci'ibed,  and, 
at  the  invitation  of  iiini  he  came  to  seek, 
he  sat  down  ru^ar  him. 

'I'licn  he  explained  to  him  the  cause?  of 
liis  visit,  and  the  service  he  required  of 
him  ;   but  scarcely  had    he  expressed    his 


request,  than  the  unknown,  who  remained 
standing  before  the  musketeer,  drew  back 
with  signs  of  terror,  and  refused.  Then 
Athos  took  from  his  pocket  a  small  paper, 
upon  which  were  written  two  lines,  ac- 
companied by  a  signature  and  a  seal,  and 
presented  them  to  him  who  had  given  too 
premature!}^  these  signs  of  repugnance. 
The  tall  man  had  scarcely  read  these 
lines,  seen  the  signature,  and  recognized 
the  seal,  when  he  bowed  to  denote  that 
he  liad  no  longer  any  objection  to  make, 
and  that  he  w-as  ready  to  obey. 

Athos  required  no  more  ;  he  arose, 
bowed,  went  out,  returned  b}^  the  same 
way  he  came,  re-entered  the  hotel,  and 
w^ent  to  his  apartment. 

At  daybreak  D'Artagnan  came  to  him, 
and  asked  him  "  What  was  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  Wait !  "  replied  Athos. 

Some  minutes  after,  the  superior  of  the 
convent  sent  to  inform  the  musketeers 
that  the  burial  would  take  place  at  mid- 
day. As  to  the  poisoner,  they  had  heard 
no  tidings  of  her  whatever ;  only  she  must 
have  made  her  escape  through  the  gar- 
den, upon  the  sand  of  which  her  footsteps 
could  be  traced,  and  the  door  of  which 
had  been  found  shut  :  the  key  had  disap- 
peared. 

At  the  hour  appointed.  Lord  de  Winter 
and  the  four  friends  repaired  to  the  con- 
vent :  the  bells  tolled,  the  chapel  was 
open,  but  the  grating  of  the  choir  was 
closed.  In  the  middle  of  the  choir  the 
bod^'-  of  the  victim,  clothed  in  her  noviti- 
ate dress,  was  exposed.  On  each  side  of 
the  choir,  and  behind  the  gratings  open- 
ing upon  the  convent  was  assembled  the 
whole  community  of  the  Carmelites,  who 
listened  to  the  divine  service,  and  mingled 
their  chants  with  the  chants  of  the  priests, 
without  seeing  the  profane,  or  being  seen 
by  them. 

At  the  door  of  the  chapel  D'Artagnan 
felt  his  courage  fail  again,  and  nMurned 
to  look  for  Athos,  but  Athos  had  disap- 
peared. 

Faithful  to  his  mission  of  vengeance, 
Athos  had  requested  to  b(?  conducted  to 
tlui  garden;  and  there  upon  the  sand, 
following  the  light  steps  of  this  woman, 
who  had  left  a  bloodv  track  when>ver  she 
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had  g"one,  he  advanced  toward  the  gute 
which  led  into  the  wood,  and,  causing  it 
to  be  opened,  he  went  out  into  the  forest. 

Then  all  his  suspicions  were  confirmed 
— the  road  by  which  the  carriage  had  dis- 
appeared went  round  the  forest.  Athos 
followed  the  road  for  some  time  with  his 
e^'es  fixed  upon  the  ground  ;  slight  stains 
of  blood,  which  came  from  the  wound  in- 
flicted upon  the  man  who  accompanied 
the  carriage  as  a  courier,  or  from  one  of 
the  horses,  were  to  be  seen  on  the  road. 
At  tl)e  end  of  about  three-quarters  of  a 
league,  within  fifty  paces  of  Festubert,  a 
larger  bloodstain  appeared ;  the  ground 
was  trampled  by  horses.  Between  the 
forest  and  this  accursed  spot,  a  little  be- 
hind the  trampled  ground,  was  the  same 
track  of  small  feet  as  in  the  garden  ;  the 
carriage,  then,  had  stopped  here.  At 
this  spot  milady  had  come  out  of  the 
wood,  and  got  into  the  carriage. 

Satisfied  with  this  discov^ery,  which  con- 
firmed all  his  suspicions,  Athos  returned 
to  the  hotel,  and  found  Planchet  im- 
patiently waiting  for  him. 

Everything  was  as  Athos  had  fore- 
seen. Planchet  had  followed  the  road  ; 
like  Athof^,  he  had  discovered  the  stains 
of  blood  ;  like  Athos,  he  had  remarked 
the  spol  where  the  horses  had  stopped  ; 
but  he  had  gone  further  than  Athos,  so 
that  at  the  village  of  Festubert,  while 
drinking  at  an  auberge,  he  had  learned, 
without  asking  a  question,  that  the  even- 
ing before,  at  about  half-past  eight,  a 
wounded  man,  who  accompanied  a  lady 
traveling  in  a  post-cliaise,  had  been 
obliged  to  stop,  being  unable  to  go  any 
fnrthei'.  The  wound  was  attributed  to 
tliieves  who  had  stopped  the  chaise  in  the 
wood.  The  man  remained  in  the  village  ; 
the  lady  had  had  a  relay  of  horses,  and 
continu<>d  her  journey. 

Planchet  went  in  search  of  the  postilion 
who  had  driven  her,  and  found  him.  He 
had  taken  the  lady  as  fat-  as  Fromeiles, 
and  fi'oin  Fromeiles  she  had  set.  out.  for 
Ainicntieres.  Planchet  took  t  lie  cross- 
road, and  by  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
h(^  was  at  Armentieres. 

Tlier-e  was  l)ut  one  hotrl.  that  of  I  lie 
post.     Planchet.  went,  and   presenl.fil   him- 


self as  a  lackey  out  of  place,  who  was  in 
search  of  a  situation.  He  had  not  chat- 
ted ten  minutes  with  the  people  of  the 
auberge  before  he  learned  that  a  lady  had 
come  there  about  eleven  o'clock  the  night 
before,  alone ;  had  engaged  a  chamber, 
had  sent  for  the  master  of  the  hotel,  and 
told  him  that  she  was  desirous  to  remain 
for  some  time  in  that  neighborhood. 

Planchet  did  not  want  to  know  any 
more.  He  hastened  to  the  rendezvous, 
found  the  lackeys  at  their  posts,  placed 
them  as  sentinels  at  all  the  issues  of  the 
hotel,  and  came  to  find  Athos,  who  had 
just  received  his  information  when  his 
friends  returned. 

All  their  countenances  were  melancholy 
and  anxious,  even  the  mild  countenance  of 
Aramis. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  "  said  D'Artag- 
nan. 

"Wait,"  replied  Athos. 

Every  one  went  to  his  own  apartment. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  Athos 
ordered  the  horses  to  be  saddled,  and  had 
Lord  de  Winter  and  his  friends  informed 
that  they  must  prepare  for  the  expedition. 

In  an  instant  all  five  were  ready.  Every 
one  examined  his  arms,  and  put  them  in 
order.  Athos  came  down  the  last,  and 
found  D'Artagnan  alread}'  mounted,  and 
growing  impatient. 

"  Patience  !  "  cried  Athos  ;  "  one  of  our 
part}''  is  still  wauling." 

The  four  horsemen  looked  round  them 
with  astonishment,  for  they  sought  use- 
lessly in  their  minds  wlio  this  other  person 
the^y  Avanted  could  be. 

At  this  moment  Plancliet  brought  out 
Athos'  horse  ;  th(^  nuisketeer  leaped  lightly 
into  the  sadtlU'. 

"  Wait  for  nie."  cried  he  ;  *'  I  will  soon 
be  back  ;  "  and  set  olf  at  a  gallop. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  \\o\\v  he  reluriied, 
accompanied  by  a  tall  man,  maskcil  and 
enveloped  in  a  large  \\h\  cloak. 

Lord  de  Winter  and  the  three  muslce- 
teers  looktul  at  each  other  inqnii'ingly. 
None  of  tlxMu  could  give  the  othei's  any 
information,  for  all  were  ignorant  wlio 
tliis  man  could  be  :  iK'vert heless.  they  felt 
convinced  that  tliis  ought  to  be  so,  as  it. 
was  done  bv  Athos. 
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At  nine  o'clock,  guided  by  Planchet, 
the  little  cavalcade  set  out,  taking-  the 
route  the  carriag-e  had  taken. 

It  was  a  melanchol}'  sig-ht,  that  of  these 
bix  men,  traveling-  in  silence,  each  plung^ed 
in  his  own  thoughts,  sad  as  despair,  dark 
as  punishment. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

TRIAL. 

It  was  a  stormy  and  dark  night ;  vast 
clouds  covered  the  heavens,  concealing  the 
stars  ;  the  moon  would  not  rise  much  be- 
fore midnight. 

Occasionally,  by  the  light  of  a  flash  of 
lightning,  which  gleamed  along  the  hori- 
zon, the  road  appeared  before  them,  white 
and  solitary :  the  flash  extinct,  all  re- 
mained in  darkness. 

At  every  instant  Athos  was  forced  to 
restrain  D'Artagnan,  constantly  in  ad- 
vance of  the  little  troop,  and  to  beg  him 
to  keep  his  rank,  which,  at  the  end  of  a 
minute,  he  again  departed  from.  He  had 
but  one  thought,  which  was  to  go  for- 
ward, and  he  went. 

They  passed  in  silence  through  the  little 
village  of  Festubert,  where  the  wounded 
servant  was,  and  then  skirted  the  wood 
of  Richebourg  ;  when  arrived  at  Herlier, 
Planchet,  who  led  the  column,  turned  to 
the  left. 

Several  times  Lord  de  Winter,  Porthos, 
or  Aramis,  endeavored  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  the  man  in  the  red  cloak  ; 
but  to  every  interrogation  put  to  him  he 
bowed,  without  making  any  repl}'.  The 
travelers  then  comprehended  that  there 
must  be  some  reason  why  the  unknown 
preserved  such  a  silence,  and  said  no  more 
to  him. 

The  storm  came  on,  the  flashes  suc- 
ceeded each  other  more  rapidly,  the  thun- 
der began  to  growl,  and  the  wind,  the 
precursor  of  a  hurricane,  whistled  in  the 
plumes  and  the  hair  of  the  horsemen. 

Thii  cavalcade  trotted  on  more  sliar-ply. 

A  little  before  they  came  to  Fromilles, 
the  storm  burst  in  all  its  fury  upon  them  ; 
they  unfolded  their  cloaks.  They  had  still 
thn.'e  leagues  to  travel,  and  they  pei-- 
forined  it  amid  torrents  of  rain. 

D'Artagnan  took  off  his  li;i1 .  and  could 


not  be  persuaded  to  make  use  of  his  cloak  : 
he  found  ease  in  feeling  the  water  trickle 
over  his  burning  brow,  and  down  his 
feverish  body. 

At  the  moment  the  little  troop  had 
passed  Goskal,  and  were  approaching  the 
port,  a  man,  sheltered  beneath  a  tree,  left 
the  trunk  of  it,  with  which  he  had  been 
confounded  in  the  darkness,  and  advanced 
into  the  middle  of  the  road,  with  his  finger 
on  his  lips. 

Athos  recognized  Grimaud. 

•'What's  the  matter?''  cried  Athos; 
•'has  she  left  Armentieres  ?  " 

Grimaud  made  a  sign  in  the  affirma- 
tive.    D'Artagnan  ground  his  teeth. 

'•'Silence,    D'Artagnan!"   said  Athos. 
,"  I  have  charged  mj-^self  with  this  affair  ; 
it   is   for  me,   then,    to   interrogate   Gri- 
maud." 

"  Where  is  she  ?  "  asked  Athos. 

Grimaud  stretched  out  his  hands  in  the 
direction  of  the  Lys. 

"  Far  from  here  ?  "  asked  Athos. 

Grimaud  showed  his  master  his  fore- 
finger bent. 

"Alone?  "  asked  Athos. 

Grimaud  made  a  sign  that  she  was. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Athos,  "she  is 
alone,  within  half  a  league  of  us,  in  the 
direction  of  the  river." 

"That's well, "said  D'Artagnan;  "lead 
us  on,  Grimaud." 

Grimaud  took  his  course  across  the 
countr3%  and  acted  as  a  guide  to  the  cav- 
alcade. 

At  the  end  of  about  five  hundred  paces 
thej-^  came  to  a  rivulet,  which  they  forded. 

By  the  aid  of  the  lightning  they  could 
perceive  the  village  of  Enguinghem. 

"  Is  she  there  ?  "  asked  D'Artagnan  of 
Athos. 

Grimaud  shook  his  head  negatively. 

"  Silence,  then  !  "  cried  Athos. 

And  the  troop  continued  their  route. 

Another  flash  enlightened  all  around 
them  ;  Grimaud  extended  his  arm,  and  b}' 
the  blue  splendor  of  the  serpent  of  fire 
they  distinguished  a  little  isolated  house, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  within  a  hun- 
dred pa<u's  of  a  ferry. 

A  light  was  seen  at  one  window. 

"  This  is  the  place,"  said  Athos. 
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At  this  moment  a  man,  who  had  been 
crouching-  in  a  ditch,  jumped  up  and  came 
toward  them.  It  was  Mousqueton ;  he 
pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  window 
with  the  hg-ht  in  it. 

"  Slie  is  there,"'  said  he. 
"■  And  Bazin  ?  "  asked  Athos. 
"While  I  kept  my  eye  on  the  window, 
he  guarded  tlie  door." 

"All  is  well  !  ''  said  Athos;  "you  are 
good  and  faithful  servants." 

Athos  sprang  from  his  horse,  g"ave  the 
bridle  to  Grimaud,  and  advanced  toward 
the  v/indow,  after  having  made  a  sign  to 
the  rest  of  the  troop  to  go  toward  the  door. 

The  little  house  was  surrounded  by  a 
low  quickset  hedge  of  two  or  three  feet 
high ;  Athos  sprang  over  the  hedge,  and 
went  up  to  the  window,  which  was  with- 
out shutters,  but  had  the  half-curtain 
drawn  closely. 

He  got  upon  the  skirting-stone  to  enable 
him  to  look  over  the  curtain. 

B3'  the  light  of  a  lamp  he  saw  a  woman 
enveloped  in  a  mantle  of  a  dark  color, 
seated  upon  a  joint-stool  near  the  dying 
embers  of  a  fire  ;  her  elbows  were  placed 
upon  a  mean  table,  and  she  leaned  her 
head  upon  her  two  hands,  which  were 
white  as  ivory. 

He  could  ^not  distinguish  her  counte- 
nance, but  a  sinister  smile  passed  over  the 
lips  of  Athos  ;  he  could  not  be  deceived — 
it  was  the  woman  he  sought. 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  horses 
neighed  ;  milad}'  raised  her  head,  saw  the 
pale  face  of  Athos  close  to  the  window, 
and  screamed  with  terror. 

Athos,  perceiving  that  she  knew  him, 
pushed  the  window  with  his  knee  and 
hand  ;  it  yielded — the  frame  and  glass 
were  broken  to  shivers. 

And  Athos,  like  the  specter  of  ven- 
geance, sprang  into  the  room. 

Milady  rushed  to  the  door  and  opened 
it ;  but,  still  more  pale  and  menacing  than 
Athos,  D'Artagnan  stood  on  the  sill  of  it. 

Milady  drew  back,  uttering  a  cry  ;  D'Ar- 
tagnan, believing  she  might  liave  means 
of  fiight,  and  fearing  she  should  escape, 
drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt;  but  Athos 
raised  his  hand. 

"  Put  back  that  weapon,  D'Artagnan," 


said  he ;  "  this  woman  must  be  judged, 
not  assassinated.  Wait  but  a  little,  my 
friend,  and  you  shall  be  satisfied.  Come 
in,  gentlemen." 

D'Artagnan  obeyed,  for  Athos  had  the 
solemn  voice  and  the  powerful  gesture  of 
a  judge  sent  by  the  Lord  himself.  Behind 
D'Artagnan,  entered  Porthos.  Aramis, 
Lord  de  AVmter,  and  the  man  in  the  red 
cloak. 

The  four  lackeys  guarded  the  door  and 
the  window. 

Milady  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  with  her 
hands  extended,  as  if  to  conjure  away  this 
terrible  apparition.  On  perceiving  her 
brother-in-law,  an  agonized  crj-  of  sur- 
prise and  fright  burst  from  her  lips. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  screamed  mi- 
lady. 

"We  want,"  said  Athos,  "Charlotte 
Backson,  who  first  was  called  Countess  de 
la  Fere,  and  afterward  Lady  de  Winter, 
baroness  de  Sheffield." 

"  That  is  1 1  that  is  I  !  "  murmured  mi- 
lady, in  extreme  terror;  "what  do  3^ou 
wan't  with  me  ?  " 

"We  want  to  judge  you  according  to 
your  crime,"  said  Athos;  "you  shall  be 
free  to  defend  yourself ;  justify-  3'ourself  if 
3'^ou  can.  Monsieur  d'Artagnan,  it  is  for 
you  to  accuse  her  first." 

D'Artagnan  advanced. 

"  Before  God  and  before  men,"  said-he, 
"  I  accuse  this  woman  of  having  poisoned 
Constance  Bonacieux,  who  died  yesterda\- 
evening." 

He  turned  toward  Porthos  and  Aramis. 

"'  We  bear  witness  to  this,"  said  the  two 
musketeers,  with  one  voice. 

D'Artagnan  continued : 

"Before  God  and  before  men.  I  accuse 
this  woman  of  having  at  tempted  to  poison 
me,  in  wine  which  she  sent  me  fi'oiu  Vilie- 
roi,  with  a  forged  letter,  as  if  that  wine 
came  from  my  friends,  (rod  preserved 
me.  but  a  man  named  Brisemont  died  in 
my  place." 

"  We  bear  witness  to  this,"  said  Por- 
thos and  Aramis,  in  the  same  manner  as 
before. 

"  Before  God  and  before  men,  I  ace  use 
this  woman  of  having  urged  me  to  mui'- 
der  the  Baron  de  Wardes;«and  of  having 
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employed  assassins  to  shoot  me ;  from 
whom  I  was  again  preserved  by  God's 
providence  :  but,  as  none  can  bear  witness 
to  these  facts,  I  attest  them  myself. — I 
have  done,"  and  M.  d'Artag-nan  passed 
to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  to  Porthos 
and  Aramis. 

"It  is  3^our  turn,  milord,"  said  Athos. 

The  baron  came  forward. 

"  Before  God  and  before  men,"  said  he, 
"  I  accuse  this  woman  of  having-  been  the 
means  of  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Bucking-ham." 

"  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  assassi- 
nated !  "  cried  all  present,  with  one  voice. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  baron — "  assassinated. 
Upon  receiving"  the  warning-  letter  3'ou 
wrote  to  me,  I  caused  this  woman  to  be 
arrested,  and  g-ave  her  in  charg-e  to  a 
loyal  servant;  she  corrupted  this  man, 
she  placed  the  poniard  in  his  hand,  she 
made  him  kill  the  duke ;  and  at  this  mo- 
ment, perhaps,  the  assassin  is  paying-  with 
his  head  for  the  crime  of  this  fury  !  " 

A  shudder  crept  through  the  frames  of 
the  JLidg-es  at  the  revelation  of  such  un- 
heard-of crimes. 

"That  is  not  all,"  resumed  Lord  de 
Winter ;  "  my  brother,  who  made  j^ou 
his  heir,  died  in  three  hours,  of  a  strange 
disorder,  which  left  livid  traces  behind  it 
all  over  the  body.  Sister,  how  did  your 
hus+)and  die  ?  " 

"Horror  !  horror  !  "  cried  Porthos  and 
Aramis. 

"Assassin  of  Buckingham,  assassin  of 
Felton,  assassin  of  my  brother,  I  demand 
justice  upon  you,  and  I  swear  that  if  it  be 
not  granted  to  me,  I  will  execute  it  u\y- 
self." 

And  Lord  de  Winter  ranged  himself  by 
l-lie  side  of  D'Artagnan,  leaving  the  place 
free  for  another  accuser. 

Milady  let  her  head  sink  bcftween  her 
two  hands,  and  endeavored  to  recall  her 
ideas,  which  wliirlod  about  in  a  mortal 
vertigo. 

"  It  is  my  turn,"  said  Athos,  himself 
trembling  as  the  lion  trembles  at  the  sight 
of  tl»(!  serpent ;  "  it  is  my  turn.  I  married 
that  woman  when  she  was  a  young  girl  ; 
I  married  her  in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  all  my  famW}-- ;  I  gave  her  my  wealth. 


I  gave  her  my  name ;  and  one  day  I  discov- 
ered that  this  woman  was  bi^anded  ;  this 
woman  was  marked  with  a  fleur-de-lis  on 
her  left  shoulder." 

"'  Oh  !  "  said  milady,  "  I  defy  you  to  find 
any  tribunal  which  pronounced  such  an  in- 
famous sentence  against  me.  I  def^'  you 
to  find  him  who  executed  it." 

"  Silence  !  "  cried  a  hollow  voice.  "  It 
is  for  me  to  reply  to  that  !  "  And  the  man 
in  the  red  cloak  came  forward  in  his  turn. 

"  What  man  is  that  ?  what  man  is 
that  ?  "  cried  milady,  suffocated  b}' terror, 
her  hair  unknotting,  and  rising  over  her 
livid  countenance  as  if  alive. 

All  ej'es  were  turned  toward  this  man  ; 
for  to  all  except  Athos  he  was  unknown. 

And  even  Athos  looked  at  him  with  as 
much  stupefaction  as  the  rest,  for  he  could 
not  conceive  how  he  could  in  any  way  be 
mixed  up  with  the  horrible  drama  which 
was  then  being  unfolded. 

After  having  approached  milady  with  a 
slow  and  solemn  step,  so  that  the  table 
alone  separated  them,  the  unknown  took 
off  his  mask. 

Milady  for  some  time  examined  with  in- 
creasing terror  that  pale  face,  enframed 
in  its  black  hair,  beard  and  whiskers,  the 
onl3'  expression  of  which  was  \c\  impassi- 
bility— all  at  once — 

"  Oh  !  no,  no  !  "  cried  she,  rising  and 
retreatmg  to  the  very  wall; — "'  no,  no  !  it 
is  an  infernal  apparition  !  It  cannot  be 
he  !  Help,  help  !  "  screamed  she,  turning 
toward  the  wall,  as  if  she  would  tear  an 
opening  with  her  hands. 

"Wlio  are  3'ou,  then?"  cried  all  the 
witnesses  of  this  scene. 

"Ask  tliat  woman,"  said  the  man  in 
the  red  cloak  ;  "  for  3'ou  may  plainly  see 
she  knows  me  !  " 

"The  executioner  of  Lille!  the  execu- 
tioner of  Lille !  "  cried  milady,  a  prey  to 
wild  terror,  and  clinging  with  her  liands 
to  the  wall  to  avoid  falling. 

Every  one  drew  back,  and  the  man  in 
the  red  cloak  remained  standing  alone  in 
the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  Oh  !  pardon  I  pardon  !  "  cried  the 
miserable  woman,    falling  on   her  knees. 

The  unknown  waited  for  silence,  and 
then — 
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"'  I  told  you  so;  1  was  sare  she  would 
know  me,"  resumed  he.  "  Yes,  I  am  the 
executioner  of  Lille,  and  this  is  my  his- 
tory :  " 

All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  this  man, 
whose  words  were  listened  to  with  anx- 
ious attention. 

"That  woman  was  formerly  a  young- 
maiden  as  beautiful  as  she  is  now.  She 
was  a  nun  in  the  convent  of  the  Benedic- 
tines of  Templemar.  A  young-  priest,  of 
a  simple  and  trustful  heart,  performed 
the  duties  of  the  church  of  that  convent. 
She  undertook  his  seduction,  and  suc- 
ceeded :  she  would  have  seduced  a  saint. 

"  Their  vows  were  sacred  and  irrevo- 
cable. Their  connection  could  not  last 
long-  without  ruining-  both.  She  prevailed 
upon  him  to  leave  the  country  ;  but  to 
leave  the  country,  to  fly  tog-ether,  to 
reach  another  part  of  France,  where  they 
mig-ht  live  at  ease,  because  unknown, 
money  was  necessary ;  neither  of  them 
had  an3'.  The  priest  stole  the  sacred 
vases,  and  sold  them  ;  but  as  they  were 
preparing  to  escape  together,  they  were 
both  arrested. 

"Within  a  week  she  seduced  the  son 
of  the  jailer  and  g-ot  away.  The  young 
priest  was  condemned  to  ten  years  of  im- 
prisonment, and  to  be  branded.  I  was 
executioner  of  the  city  of  Lille,  as  this 
woman  has  said,  and  the  g-uilty  man, 
g-entleman,  was  my  brother  ! 

"I  then  swore  that  this  woman  who 
had  ruined  him,  who  was  more  than  his 
accomplice,  since  she  had  induced  him  to 
commit  the  crime,  should  at  least  share 
his  punishment.  I  suspected  where  she 
was  concealed.  I  followed  her,  I  caug-ht 
lier,  I  bound  her,  and  I  impressed  the 
siinie  disgraceful  mark  upon  her  that  I 
liad    branded    upon  my  poor  brother. 

"The  day  after  my  return  to  Lille,  my 
brother,  in  his  turn,  succeeded  in  niaking- 
his  escape  ;  I  was  accused  of  complicity, 
;nid  was  condemned  to  icni.iin  in  liis  place 
till  he  should  bo  again  a  prisoner.  My 
poor  brother  was  ignorant  of  this  sen- 
tence ;  ho  rejoined  this  woman  ;  they  lied 
tog-ether  into  Berry,  and  there  li(>  obtained 
a  little  curacy.  This  woman  passed  for 
his  sister. 


"The  lord  of  the  estate  upon  which  the 
church  of  the  curacy  was  situated  saw 
this  pretended  sister,  and  became  en- 
amoured of  her;  so  much  so,  that  he 
offered  to  marry  her.  Then  she  left  him 
she  had  ruined,  for  him  she  was  destined 
to  ruin,  and  became  the  Countess  de  la 
Fere—" 

All  ej-es  were  turned  toward  Athos, 
whose  real  name  that  was,  and  who  made 
a  sign  with  his  head  that  all  was  true  that 
the  executioner  had  said. 

"Then,"  resumed  he,  "mad,  desper- 
ate, determined  to  g-et  rid  of  an  existence 
from  which  she  had  taken  away  every- 
thing-, both  honor  and  happiness,  mj^  poor 
brother  returned  to  Lille,  and  learning 
the  sentence  which  had  condemned  me  in 
his  place,  surrendered  himself,  and  hung- 
himself  that  same  nig-ht,  from  the  iron 
bar  of  the  loophole  of  his  prison. 

"To  render  justice  to  them  who  had 
condemned  me,  thej^  kept  their  word.  As 
soon  as  the  identity  of  my  brother  was 
proved,  I  was  set  at  liberty. 

"  That  is  the  crime  of  which  I  accuse 
her ;  that  is  the  cause  of  her  being 
branded." 

"Monsieur  d'Artag-nan,"  said  Athos, 
"  what  is  the  penalty  you  demand  ag-ainst 
this  woman  ?  " 

"The  punishment  of  death,"  replied 
D'Artagnan. 

"  Milord  de  Winter,"  continued  Athos, 
"  what  is  the  penalty  you  demand  ag-ainst 
this  woman  ?" 

"The  punishment  of  death,"  replied 
Lord  de  Winter. 

"Messieurs  Porthos  and  Aramis," 
again  said  Athos,  "you  who  are  her 
judg-es,  what  is  the  sentence  you  pro- 
nounce upon  this  woman  ?  " 

"  The  punishment  of  deatli,"  replied  the 
musketeers,  in  a  sttM-n,  hollow  voice. 

Milady  uttered  a  frightful  shriek,  and 
drag-ged  herself  along-  several  paces  to- 
ward her  judg-es  upon  her  kjiees. 

Athi^s  stretched  out  his  hand  toward 
her. 

•*  Charlotte  Bacl<son.  Countess  de  la 
Fere.  Milady  de  Wintei-,"  said  he.  "your 
crimes  have  weari(>d  men  on  earth  and 
God  in  heaven.     If  you  know  any  prayer. 
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say  it ;  for  you  are  condemned,  and  you 
shall  die." 

At  these  words,  which  left  no  hope, 
milady  raised  herself  up  to  her  full  heig-ht, 
and  endeavored  to  speak,  but  her  strength 
failed  her ;  she  felt  that  a  powerful  and 
implacable  hand  seized  her  by  the  hair, 
and  drag-ged  her  away  as  irrevocabl}'  as 
fatality  drag-s  man  :  she  did  not,  there- 
fore, even  attempt  to  make  the  least  re- 
sistance, and  went  out  of  the  cottage. 

Lord  de  Winter,  D'Artagnan,  Athos, 
Porthos,  and  Aramis,  went  out  close  be- 
hind her  and  the  executioner.  The  lackeys 
followed  their  masters,  and  the  chamber 
was  left  solitary,  with  its  broken  window, 
its  open  door,  and  its  smoky  lamp  burning 
dimly  on  the  table. 


CHAPTER    LXVI. 

EXECUTION. 

It  was  near  midnight:  the  moon,  less- 
ened by  its  decline  and  reddened  b}^  the 
last  traces  of  the  storm,  arose  behind  the 
little  town  of  Armentieres,  which  showed 
against  its  pale  light  the  dark  outline  of 
its  houses,  and  the  outline  of  its  high  bel- 
fry. Ill  front  of  them  the  Lys  rolled  its 
waters  like  a  river  of  melted  lead ;  while 
on  the  other  side  was  a  black  mass  of 
trees,  cutting  a  stormy  sk}-,  invaded  by 
large  coppery  clouds,  which  created  a  sort 
of  twilight  amid  the  night.  On  the  left 
was  an  old  abandoned  mill,  with  its  mo- 
tionless wings,  from  the  ruins  of  which  an 
owl  threw  out  its  shrill,  periodical,  and 
monotonous  cry.  On  the  right  and  on  the 
left  of  the  road,  which  the  dismal  cortege 
pursued,  appeared  a  few  low,  stunted 
trees,  which  looked  like  deformed  dwarfs 
crouching-  down  to  watch  men  traveling 
at  this  sinister  hour. 

From  time  to  lime  a  broad  sheet  of 
lightning  opened  the  horizon  in  its  whole 
widtli,  darted  like  a  serpent  over  the 
black  mass  of  tree.s,  and,  like  a  terrible 
scimitar,  divided  the  heavens  and  the 
waters  into  two  parts.  Not  a  breath  of 
wind  now  disturbed  the  heavy  atmos- 
phere. A  death-lii<e  silence  oppressed  all 
nature,  the  soil  was  humid  and  glittering 
with  the  rain  which  had   recently  fallen, 


and  the  refreshed  herbs  threw  fortli  their 
perfume  with  additional  energy. 

Two  of  the  lackeys  now  led,  or  rather 
dragged,  along  milady  by  her  arms  ;  the 
executioner  walked  behind  them,  and 
Lord  de  Winter,  D'Artagnan,  Porthos, 
and  Aramis,  walked  behind  the  execu- 
tioner.    Planchet  and  Bazin  came  last. 

The  two  lackej'S  led  milady  to  the  banks 
of  the  river.  Her  mouth  was  mute  ;  but 
her  ej'es  spoke  with  their  inexpressible 
eloquence,  supplicating"  by  turns  each  of 
those  she  looked  at.  Being  a  few^  paces  in 
advance,  she  whispered  to  the  lackeys  : 

'•  A  thousand  pistoles  to  each  of  you,  if 
3'ou  will  assist  my  escape ;  but  if  you  de- 
liver me  up  to  your  masters,  I  have,  near 
at  hand,  avengers  who  will  make  you  pa^'^ 
for  my  death  verj'  dearh\" 

Grimaud  hesitated  ;  Mousqueton  trem- 
bled in  all  his  members. 

Athos,  who  heard  milady's  voice,  came 
sharply  up ;  Lord  de  Winter  did  the 
same. 

"  Change  these  lackeys,"  said  he,  '•'  she 
has  spoken  to  them,  they  are  no  longer 
safe." 

Planchet  and  Bazin  were  called  foi- 
ward,  and  took  the  places  of  Grimaud 
and  Mousqueton. 

When  they  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  1  lie  executioner  approached  milady, 
and  bound  her  hands  and  feet. 

Then  she  broke  silence  to  cry  out : 

''You  are  base  cowards,  miserable  as- 
sassins, ten  men  combined  to  murder  one 
woman  ;  bew^are  !  if  I  am  not  saved  I 
shall  be  avenged." 

"You  are  not  a  woman,"  said  i^thos, 
coldly  and  sternly,  "you  do  not  belong 
to  the  human  species  :  you  are  a  demon 
escaped  from  hell,  to  which  place  we  are 
going  to  send  you  back  again." 

"Ah  !  you  virtuous  men  !"  said  milady, 
"but  please  to  remember  that  he  avIio 
shall  touch  a  hair  of  my  head  is  himself 
an  assassin." 

"The  executioner  can  kill,  madame, 
without  being  on  that  account  an  assas- 
sin," said  the  man  in  the  red  cloak,  strik- 
ing upon  his  immense  sword  ;  "  this  is 
the  last  Judge  ;  tliat  is  all  :  Nachrichter, 
as  our  neighbors,  the  Germans,  sa..y." 
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And  as  he  bound  her  while  sa^ang-  these 
words,  milady  uttered  two  or  three  wild 
cries,  which  produced  a  strange  and  mel- 
ancholy effect  in  flying'  away  into  the 
night,  and  losing  themselves  in  the  depths 
of  the  woods. 

'•If  I  am  g-uilty,  if  I  have  committed 
the  crimes  you  accuse  me  of,"  shrieked 
miladj',  ''take  me  before  a  tribunal ;  you 
are  not  judges;  you  cannot  condemn  me  I" 
"Why,  I  did  offer  you  Tyburn,"  said 
Lord  de  Winter  :  "  why  did  you  not  ac- 
cept it  ? '' 

"Because  I  am  not  willing-  to  die!" 
cried  milady,  strug-g-ling-,  "  because  I  am 
too  3'oung  to  die  I  " 

"The  wouian  you  poisoned  at  Bethune 
was  still  young-er  than  you,  madame,  and 
yet  she  is  dead,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  I  will  enter  a  cloister,  I  will  become  a 
nun,"  said  miladj'. 

"You  were  in  a  cloister,"  said  the  ex- 
ecutioner, "  and  you  left  it  to  destroy  m}- 
brother." 

Milady  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and  sank 
upon  her  knees. 

The  executioner  took  her  up  in  his  arms 
and  was  carrying  her  toward  the  boat. 

"Oh!  my  God!"  cried  she,  "my 
God  !  are  you  going-  to  drown  me  ?  " 

These  cries  had  something-  so  heart- 
rending- in  them,  that  M.  d'Artag-nan, 
who  had  been  at  first  the  most  eag-er  in 
pursuit  of  milady,  sank  down  on  the 
stump  of  a  tree,  and  leaned  down  his 
head,  covering-  his  ears  with  the  palms  of 
his  hands  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding-,  he 
could  not  help  hearing-  her  cry  and 
threaten. 

D'Artagnan  was  the  j^oungest  of  all 
these  men  ;  his  heart  failed  him. 

"  Oh  !  I  caimot  behold  this  fri.ghtful 
spectacle  !  "  said  he  ;  "  I  cannot  consent 
that  this  woman  sliould  die  thus  !  " 

Milady  heard  these  few  words,  and 
caught  at  a  shadow  of  hope, 

"  D'Artagnan  !  D'Artagnan  !  "  cried 
she,  "remember  that  I  loved  you!" 

The  young  man  rose,  and  made  a  step 
toward  her. 

But    Athos   arose,    likewise,    drew    his 

sword,  and  placed  himself  between  tliem. 

"One   step  further,    M.    d'Arlagnan." 


said  he,   "and,  dearly  as   I  love  you,  we 
cross  swords." 

M.  d'Artagnan  sank  on  his  knees  and 
prayed. 

"  Come  !  "    continued   Athos,    "  execu- 
tioner, do  your  duty." 

"Willingl}^    monseigneur,"     said    the 
executioner ;  "  for,  as  I  am  a  good  Cath- 
olic, I  firmly  believe  I  am  acting-  justl}-  in 
performing  my  functions  on  this  woman.'' 
"'  That's  well." 

Athos  made  a  step  toward  milady. 
"  I  pardon  you,"  said  he,  "  the  ill  you 
have  done  me ;  I  pardon  3'ou  for  my 
blasted  future,  my  lost  honor,  my  defiled 
love,  and  my  salvation  forever  compro- 
mised b3^  the  despair  into  which  you  have 
cast  me.     Die  in  peace  !  " 

Lord  de  Winter  advanced  in  his  turn. 
"I  pardon  you,"  said  he,  "the  poison- 
ing of  my  brother,  the  assassination  of 
his  grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham:  I 
pardon  you  the  death  of  poor  Felton ;  I 
pardon  you  the  attempts  upon  my  own 
person.     Die  in  peace." 

"'  And  I,"  said  M.  d'Artagnan.  "  Par- 
don me,  madame,  for  having  by  a  trick, 
unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  provoked  your 
anger;  and  I,  in  exchange,  pardon  you 
the  murder  of  vny  poor  love,  and  yoiM- 
cruel  vengeance  against  me.  I  pardon 
3^ou,  and  I  weep  for  you.  Die  in  peace." 
"I  am  lost!"  murmured  milady,  in 
English;  "I   must  die!" 

Then  she  rose  up  herself,  and  cast 
around  her  one  of  those  piercing  looks 
which  seemed  to  dart  from  an  eye  of 
flame. 

She  saw  nothing. 

She  listened,  and  she  lieard  nothing. 
"'  Where  am  I  to  die  ?"  said  she. 
"'  On  the  other  bank,"  replied  the  exe- 
cutionei-. 

Then  ho  placed  her  in  the  boat,  and  as 
he  was  going  to  set  foot  in  it  himself, 
Athos  handed  him  a  purse  of  golil. 

"Here,"  said  he,  "is  the  pay  for  the 
execution,  that  it  may  be  plain  we  act.  as 
judges." 

"  That  is  correct,"  said  the  executioner ; 
"  and  now,  in  her  turn,  let  t liis  woman  se(> 
that.  I  am  not  fulfilling  my  trade,  but  mv 
duty." 
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And  lie  threw  the  money  into  the  river. 

The  boat  moved  off  toward  the  left- 
hand  shore  of  the  Lys,  bearing-  the  guilty 
woman  and  the  executioner  ;  all  the  others 
i-emained  on  the  right-hand  bank,  where 
they  fell  on  their  knees. 

The  boat  glided  along  the  ferry-rope 
under  the  shadow  of  a  pale  cloud  which 
hung-  over  the  water  at  the  moment. 

The  troop  of  friends  saw  it  g-ain  the 
opposite  bank ;  the  persons  cut  the  red- 
tinted  horizon  with  a  black  shade. 

Milad^-,  during  the  passage,  had  con- 
trived to  untie  the  cord  which  fastened 
her  feet :  on  coming-  near  to  the  bank  she 
jumped  lighth^  on  shore  and  took  to  flight. 

But  the  soil  was  moist :  on  g-aining-  the 
top  of  the  bank,  she  slipped  and  fell  upon 
her  knees. 

She  was  struck,  no  doubt,  with  a  super- 
stitious idea :  she  conceived  that  Heaven 
denied  its  succor,  and  she  remained  in  the 
attitude  she  had  fallen  in,  with  her  head 
drooping-  and  her  hands  clasped. 

Then  the}'  saw  from  the  other  bank  the 
executioner  raise  both  his  arms  slowly,  a 
moonbeam  fell  upon  the  blade  of  the  larg-e 
sword,  the  two  arms  fell  with  a  sudden 
force  :  they  heard  the  hissing-  of  the  scimi- 
tar and  the  cry  of  the  victim,  then  a  trun- 
cated mass  sank  beneath  the  blow. 

The  executioner  then  took  off  his  red 
cloak,  spread  it  upon  the  ground,  laid  the 
body  in  it,  threw  in  the  head,  tied  all  up 
with  the  four  corners,  lifted  it  on  to  his 
back,  and  got  into  the  boat  again. 

When  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  he  stopped  the  boat,  and  sus- 
pending- his  buiden  over  the  water — 

"  Let  the  justice  of  God  be  done  !"  cried 
he  with  a  loud  voice. 

And  he  let  the  body  drop  into  the  depths 
of  the  watei-s,  whicli  closed  over  it. 

Within  three  da3^s  the  four  musketeers 
were  in  Paris  ;  the}'  had  not  exceeded  their 
leave  of  absence,  and  that  same  evening- 
went  to  pay  their  customary  visit  to  M. 
de  Treville. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,''  said  tin;  brave 
captain,  "I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  your 
excursion." 

''Prodigiously!"  replied  Atiios,  for 
liiniself  and  his  coinpanions. 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 

CONCLUSION. 

On  the  sixth  of  the  following-  month,  the 
king,  in  compliance  with  the  promise  he 
had  made  the  cardinal  to  return  to  La 
Rochelle,  left  Ids  capital  still  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  news  which  began  to  spread 
of  Buckingham's  assassination. 

Although  warned  that  the  man  she  had 
loved  so  much  was  in  great  danger,  the 
queen,  when  his  death  was  announced  to 
her,  would  not  believe  the  fact,  and  even 
imprudently  exclaimed  : 

"  It  is  false  :  he  has  just  written  to  me  !  " 

But  the  next  day  she  was  obliged  to  i-e- 
ceive  this  fatal  intelligence  as  truth ;  La- 
porte,  detained  in  England,  as  every  one 
else  had  been,  \)y  the  orders  of  Charles  I., 
arrived,  and  was  the  bearer  of  the  duke's 
last  dying  present  to  the  queen. 

The  joy  of  the  king  was  great,  he  did 
not  even  give  himself  the  trouble  to  dis- 
semble it,  and  displayed  it  with  affecta- 
tion before  the  queen.  Louis  XIII. ,  like 
all  weak  minds,  was  miserably  wanting*  in 
generosity. 

But  the  king  soon  again  became  dull 
and  indisposed  ;  his  brow  was  not  one  of 
those  that  are  clear  for  long  together  :  he 
felt  that  b}^  returning  to  his  camp  he  was 
about  to  resume  his  state  of  slavery  ;  nev- 
ertheless, he  did  return. 

The  cardinal  was  for  him  the  fascinating 
serpent  and  he  was  the  bird  which  flies 
from  branch  to  branch,  without  being  able 
to  escape. 

The  return  to  La  Rochelle,  therefore, 
was  profoundly  dull.  Our  four  friends,  in 
particular,  astonished  their  comrades ; 
they  traveled  together,  side  by  side,  with 
spiritless  eyes  and  heads  depressed.  Athos 
alone,  from  time  to  time,  raised  his  expan- 
sive brow  ;  a  flash  kindled  in  his  eyes,  and 
a  bitter  smile  passed  over  his  lips;  then, 
like  Ids  comrades,  he  sank  again  into  his 
reveries.  As  soon  as  the  escort  arrived  in 
?Lwy  city, when  the^^  had  conducted  the  king 
to  his  quarters,  the  four  friends  either  re- 
tired to  their  own,  or  to  some  secluded 
cabaret,  wheve  they  neitiier  drank  nor 
played  ;  they  only  conversed  in  a  low 
voice,  looking  around  attentivel}''  that  no 
one  overh(>at-d  them. 
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One  day,  wlien  the  king-  had  lialted  to 
fly  the  pie,  and  the  four  friends,  according- 
lo  tlieir  custom,  instead  of  following*  the 
sport,  had  stopped  at  a  cabaret  on  the  hig-h 
road,  a  man,  coming-  from  La  Rochelle  on 
horseback,  pulled  up  at  the  door  to  drink 
a  g-lass  of  wine,  and  darted  a  searching- 
g-lance  into  the  chamber  in  which  the  four 
musketeers  were  sitting-. 

"  Hilloa  !  Monsieur  d'Artag-nan  !  "  said 
he,  "  is  not  that  you  I  see  ponder  ?  " 

D'Artag-nan  raised  his  head  and  ut- 
tered a  cr}'  of  jo}".  It  was  the  man  he 
called  his  phantom,  it  was  his  unknown 
of  Meung,  of  the  Rue  des  Fossoyeurs 
and  of  Arras.  D'Artagnan  drew  his 
sword,  and  sj)rang-   toward    the   door. 

But  this  time,  instead  of  avoiding-  him, 
the  unknown  jumped  from  his  horse,  and 
advanced  to  meet  D'Artag-nan. 

''Ah!  monsieur!"  said  the  young 
man,  "  I  have  met  with  you,  then,  at 
last  !  this  time,  I  will  answer  for  it,  you 
shall  not  escape  me  !  " 

"Neither  is  it  my  intention,  monsieur, 
for  this  time  I  was  seeking-  you ;  in  the 
name  of  the  king-,  I  arrest  you." 

'•How!  what  do  you  saj'' ? "  cried 
D'Artag-nan. 

"  I  say  that  you  must  surrender  your 
sword  to  me,  monsieur,  and  that  without 
resistance  ;  the  safety  of  your  head  de- 
pends upon  3^our  compliance." 

"Who  are  you,  then?"  demanded 
D'Artag-nan,  lowering  the  point  of  his 
sword,  but  without  .yet  surrendei^ing  it. 

"1  am  the  Chevalier  de  Rochefort," 
answered  the  other,  "  the  equerry  of 
monsieur  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  and 
1  have  orders  to  conduct  you  to  his 
eminence." 

"We  are  returning  to  his  eminence, 
Monsieur  le  Chevalier,"  said  Atlios,  ad- 
vancing; "and  you  will  please  to  accept 
the  word  of  M.  d'Artagnan,  that  he  will 
go  straight  to  La  Rochelle." 

"I  must  place  him  in  the  liands  of 
guards  who  will  take  him  to  tlic  camp." 

"We  will  be  his  guards,  monsieur, 
upon  our  words,  as  gentlemen  ;  but,  upon 
our  words  as  gentlemen,  likewise," 
added  Athos,  knitting  his  brow,  "  M. 
d'Artagnan   shall   not   leave   us." 


The  Chevalier  de  Rochefort  cast  a 
glance  backward,  and  saw  thak  Porthos 
and  Aramis  had  placed  themselves  be- 
tween him  and  the  gate ;  he  therefore 
was  convinced  that  lie  was  completeh'  at 
the  mercj"  of  these  four  men. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "if  M.  d'Ar- 
tagnan will  surrender  his  sword  to  me, 
and  join  his  word  to  yours,  I  will  be  sat- 
isfied with  your  promise  to  convej'  M. 
d'Artagnan  to  the  quarters  of  monseig- 
neur  the  cardinal." 

"You  have  my  word,  monsieur,  and 
here  is  m}'  sword." 

"This  suits  me  the  better,"  said  Roche- 
fort, "as  I  wish  to  continue  my  journey." 

"If  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  rejoining 
milady,"  said  Athos,  coolly,  "it  is  use- 
less, you  will  not  find  her." 

"  What  is  become  of  her  then  ?  "  asked 
Rochefort,  eagerly. 

"Come  back  with  us  to  the  camp  and 
you  shall  know." 

Rochefort  remained  for  a  moment  un- 
decided, then,  as  thej'  were  onl^^  a  day's 
journey  from  Sui-geres,  to  which  place 
the  cardinal  was  to  come  to  meet  the 
king,  he  resolved  to  follow  Athos'  advice 
and  go  with  them. 

Besides,  this  return  presented  him  the 
advantage  of  watching  over  his  prisoner. 

They  resumed  their  route. 

On  the  morrow,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  they  arrived  at  Surgeres. 
The  cardinal  there  awaited  Louis  XIII. 
The  minister  and  the  king  exchanged 
numerous  caresses,  felicitating  eacli  other 
upon  the  fortunate  chance  which  had 
freed  France  from  the  inveterate  enemy 
who  set  on  all  Europe  against  her.  After 
which,  the  cardinal,  who  liad  been  in- 
formed that  D'Artagnan  was  arrested, 
and  who  was  anxious  to  see  him,  took 
leave  of  tlie  king,  inviting  liim  to  come 
the  next  day  to  view  tlie  labors  of  the 
dyke,  which  were  completed. 

On  returning,  in  tlie  evening,  to  his 
quarters  at  the  bridge  of  La  Pierre,  the 
cai-dinal  found  D'Artagnan,  without  his 
sword,  and  the  three  musketeers  armed, 
standing  before  the  door  of  the  house. 

1'i)is  time,  as  lie  was  well  attended,  he 
h)ok(>d   at,   them  sternly,  and  mnde  a  sign 
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with  his  eye  and  hand  for  D'Artag-nan  to 
follow  \\\m. 

D'Artagnan  obe3'ed. 

''We  shall  wait  for  a'ou,  D'Artagnaji," 
said  Athos,  loud  enong-h  for  the  cardinal 
to  hear  him. 

His  eminence  bent  his  brow,  stopped  for 
an  instant,  and  then  kept  on  his  wa}', 
without  uttering"  a  singie  word. 

D'Artag'nan  entered  after  the  cardinal, 
and  behind  D'Artag-nan  the  door  was 
g-uarded. 

His  eminence  went  to  the  chamber 
which  served  him  as  a  closet,  and  made 
a  sign  to  Rochefort  to  bring-  in  the  young- 
musketeer. 

Rochefort  obeyed  and  retired. 

D'Artag-nan  remained  alone  in  front  of 
the  cardinal ;  this  was  his  second  inter- 
view with  Richelieu,  and  he  afterward 
confessed  that  he  felt  well  assured  it 
would  be  his  last. 

Richelieu  remained  standing,  leaning- 
against  the  mantle-piece  ;  a  table  was  be- 
tween him  and  D'Artagnan. 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  cardinal,  "you 
have  been  arrested  by  my  orders." 

"So  I  have  been  informed,  monseig-- 
neur." 

"  Do  you  know  why  ?  " 

"No,  monseig-neur,  for  the  only  thing- 
for  which  I  could  be  arrested  is  still  un- 
known to  3'our  eminence." 

Richelieu  looked  steadfastly  at  the 
young-  man. 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  he,  "  what  does  that 
mean  ?  " 

"  If  monseig-neur  will  hav^e  the  g-oodness 
to  tell  me,  in  the  first  place,  what  crimes 
are  imputed  to  me,  I  will  then  tell  your 
eminence  what  I  have  really  done." 

"  Crimes  are  imputed  to  you  that  have 
brought  down  much  more  lofty  heads  than 
yours,  monsieur,"  said  the  cardinal. 

"Wliat  are  they,  monseigneur  ?  "  said 
D'Artagnan,  with  a  calmness  that  aston- 
ished the  cardinal  himself. 

"You  are  charged  with  having  corre- 
sponded with  the  enemies  of  the  king-dom; 
you  are  charg-ed  with  having-  surprised 
state  secrets  ;  you  are  charged  with  hav- 
ing endeavored  to  thwart  the  plans  of 
your  general. " 


"And  who  charges  me  with  this,  mon- 
seigneur?" said  D'Artag-nan,  who  had 
no  doubt  the  accusation  came  from  milady 
— "  a  woman  branded  by  the  justice  of  the 
country — a  woman  who  has  espoused  one 
man  in  France  and  another  in  England — 
a  woman  who  poisoned  her  second  hus- 
band, and  who  attempted  both  to  poison 
and  assassinate  me  !  " 

"What  is  all  this,  monsieur?'"  cried 
the  cardinal,  astonislied  ;  "  and  what  avo- 
man  are  you  speaking-  of  tlms  ?  " 

"  Of  Milady  de  Winter,"  replied  D'Ar- 
tagnan—  "3'es,  of  Milady  de  Winter,  of 
whose  Climes  your  eminence  is  doubtless 
ig-norant,  because  j^ou  have  honored  her 
with  your  confidence." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  cardinal,  "'  if  Mi- 
lady de  Winter  has  committed  the  crimes 
you  lay  to  her  charge,  she  shall  be 
punished." 

"  She  is  punished,  monseig-neur." 

"And  who  has  punished  lier  ?  "* 

"We  have." 

"  Is  she  in  prison  ?  " 

"She  is  dead." 

"  Dead  !  "  repeated  the  cardinal,  who 
could  not  believe  what  he  heard — "  dead  I 
Did  you  say  she  was  dead  ?  " 

"'  Three  times  she  attempted  to  kill  me, 
and  I  pardoned  her  ;  but  she  murdered  the 
woman  I  loved.  Then  my  friends  and  I 
took  her,  tried  her,  and  condemned  her." 

D'Artag-nan  then  related  the  poisoning- 
of  Madame  Bonacieux  in  the  convent  of 
the  Carmelites  of  Bethune,  the  trial  in  the 
solitary  house,  and  the  execution  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lvs. 

A  shudder  crept  throug-h  the  bod}-  of 
the  cardinal,  who,  it  may  be  observed, 
was  not  easil}^  made  to  shudder. 

But  all  at  once,  as  if  underg-oing-  the  in- 
fluence of  a  secret  thoug-ht,  the  counte- 
nance of  the  cardinal,  till  that  moment 
gloom}^  cleared  up  by  degrees,  and  re- 
covered pei-fect  serenity. 

"  So,"  said  the  cardinal,  in  a  tone  that 
contrasted  strong-l}^  with  the  severity  of 
his  words,  "  3'ou  have  constituted  your- 
selves judges,  without  remembering-  that 
the,y  who  punish  without  license  to  punish 
are  assassins  ?  " 

"  Monseigneur,  I  swear  to  you  that  I 
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never  for  an  instant  had  the  intention  of 
defending"  my  head  against  you;  I  will- 
ingly will  submit  to  any  punishment  3*our 
eminence  may  please  to  inflict  upon  me  ; 
I  do  not  hold  life  dear  enough  to  be  afraid 
of  death."' 

"Yes,  I  know  you  are  a  man  of  a  stout 
^.eart,  monsieur,"  said  the  cardinal,  in  an 
ilmost  kind  tone  ;  ''  1  can  therefore  tell 
3'ou  beforehand  you  shall  be  tried,  and 
even  condemned." 

"  Another  might  reply  that  he  had  his 
pardon  in  his  pocket.  I  will  content  mj'- 
self  with  saying,  Issue  xoiw  orders,  mon- 
seigneur  ;  I  am  ready." 

"  Your  pardon  ?  "  said  Richelieu,  sur- 
prised. 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,"  said  D'Artagnan. 
"  And  signed  by  whom — b}'-  the  king  ?" 
And    the    cardinal     pronounced     these 
words  with  a  singular  expression  of  con- 
tempt. 

"  No  ;  by  your  eminence." 
"By  me  ?  You  must  be  mad,  monsieur  I" 
"  Monseigneur  will  doubtless  recognize 
his  own  writing." 

And  D'Artagnan  presented  to  the  car- 
dinal the  precious  piece  of  paper  wiiich 
Athos  had  forced  from  milad}',  and  which 
he  had  given  to  D'Artagnan,  to  serve 
him  as  a  safeguard. 

His  eminence  took  the  paper,  and  read 
in  a  slow  voice,  dwelling  upon  every  sji- 
lable  : 

"  It  is  by  m}'  order,  and  for  the  good  of 
the  state,  that  the  bearer  of  this  paper  has 
done  what  he  has  done. 

"■  At  the  camp  of  Rochelle,  this  fifth  of 
August,  1G28.  Richelieu." 

The  cardinal,  after  having  read  these 
two  lines,  sank  into  a  profound  revei-ie  ; 
but  he  did  not  return  the  paper  to  D'Ar- 
tagniin. 

"  He  is  meditating  what  sort  of  punish- 
ment he  shall  put  me  to  death  by,"  said 
D'Artagnim  to  himself.  "Let  him  ;  ?>irt 
foi !  he  sh:ill  see  liow  a  gentleman  cun 
di(;!" 

Tlie  young  miisUcteei-  was  llion  in  an 
exc(?llent  disposition  lo  sulfcr  heroically. 

Richelieu  st  ill  coni  iiuK'd  Hunkiiig,  twist- 
ing and  untwisting  the  paper  in  his  hands. 


At  length  he  raised  his  head,  fixed  his 
eagle  look  upon  that  loyal,  open,  and  in- 
telligent countenance,  read  upon  that  face, 
furrowed  with  tears,  all  the  sufferings  he 
had  endured  in  the  course  of  the  last 
month,  and  reflected  for  the  third  or 
fourth  time  how  much  that  youth  of 
twenty-one  years  of  age  had  before  him, 
and  what  resources  his  activity,  his  cour- 
age, and  his  shrewd  understanding  might 
offer  to  a  good  master. 

In  another  respect  the  crimes,  the 
strength  of  mind,  and  the  infernal  genius 
of  milad}'  had  more  than  once  terrified 
him ;  he  felt  something  like  a  secret  joy 
at  having  got  rid  of  this  dangerous  ac- 
complice. 

He  slowly  tore  the  paper  which  D'Ar- 
tagnan had  generously  placed  in  his  hand. 
"  I  am  lost  I  "  said  D'Artagnan  to  him- 
self. 

And  he  bowed  profoundly  before  tlie 
cardinal,  like  a  man  who  says,  "  Lord, 
Thy  will  be  done  !  " 

The  cardinal  went  up  to  the  table,  and, 
without  sitting'  down,  wrote  a  few  lines 
upon  a  parchment  of  which  two-thirds 
were  already  filled  up,  and  affixed  his  seal 
to  it. 

"That  is  ni}'  condemnation,"  thought 
D'Artagnan  ;  "'  he  will  spare  me  the  eiimii 
of  the  Bastille,  or  the  tediousness  of  a 
trial.     That's  very  kind  of  him." 

"  Here,  monsieur,"  said  the  cardinal  to 
the  young  man,  "  I  have  taken  from  you 
one  signed  blank  to  give  you  another. 
The  name  is  wanting  in  this  commission  : 
you  can  write  it  yourself.'' 

D'Artagnan  took  the  paper  hesitating- 
ly, and  cast  his  eyes  over  it ;    it  was  a 
lieutenant's  commission  in  the  musketeers. 
D'Artagnan  fell  at  the  feet  of  tlie  car- 
dinal. 

"Monseigneur,"  said  he,  "  niy  life  is 
3^ours — henceforward  dispose  of  it.  But 
this  favor  which  you  bestow  upon  me  I  do 
not  merit  ;  I  liave  three  friends  wlio  are 
more  nieritorious  and  more  wort  liy — " 

"  You  are  a  brave  youth.  1^'Artagnan,'' 
interrupted  the  cardinal,  tapping  him  fa- 
miliarly on  the  shoulder,  charmed  at  hav- 
ing subdued  this  rebellious  nature.  "Do 
with  this  conuuission  what  you  will;  onlv 
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remember  that,  tlioug-h  the  name  be  a 
blank,  it  was  to  you  that  I  g-ave  it." 

"1  shall  never  forg-et  it,"  replied  D'Ar- 
tag-nan  ;  "  your  eminence  may  be  certain 
of  that." 

The  cardinal  turned  round,  and  said  in 
a  loud  voice  :     "  Rochefort !  " 

The  chevalier,  who  no  doubt  was  near 
the  door,  entered  immediately'. 

'^Rochefort,"  said  the  cardinal,  '"'you 
see  M.  d'Artag'nan — I  receive  him  among 
the  number  of  my  friends  ;  embrace,  then, 
and  be  prudent,  if  3-ou  have  an^'  wish  to 
preserve  ^-our  heads." 

Rochefort  and  D'Artagnan  saluted  cool- 
I3';  but  the  cardinal  was  there  observing- 
them  with  his  vigilant  e^e. 

Thej'  left  the  chamber  at  the  same  time. 

"  We  shall  meet  again,  shall  we  not, 
monsieur?  " 

''When  you  please,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"An  opportunity  will  offer  itself,"  re- 
plied Rochefort. 

"What's  that?"  said  tlie  cardinal, 
opening  the  door. 

The  two  men  smiletl  at  each  other, 
shook  hands,  and  bowed  to  his  eminence. 

"  We  were  beginning  to  grow  impa- 
tient," said  Athos. 

"  Well,  here  I  am,  m}^  friends,"  replied 
D'Artagnan,  "  not  only  free,  but  in 
favor." 

"Tell  us  all  about  it." 

"  This  evening." 

Accordingly,  that  same  evening  D'Ar- 
tagnan repaired  to  the  quarters  of  Athos, 
whom  he  found  in  a  fair  way  of  emptying 
a  bottle  of  Spanish  wine,  an  occupation 
whicli  he  religiously  went  through  ever}- 
night. 

He  related  all  that  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  cardinal  and  himself,  and,  draw- 
ing the  commission  from  his  pocket — 

"  Here,  my  dear  Athos,"  said  he,  "  this 
belongs  to  you  naturally. " 

Athos  smiled  with  one  of  his  sweet  and 
expressive  smiles. 

"My  friend,"  said  he,  "for  Athos  this 
is  too  much,  for  the  Count  de  la  Fei'e  it 
is  too  little;  !<('(•[)  tlie  commission — it  is 
yours;  alas  !  you  have;  pur-chased  it  dearly 
enough."  D'Artagnan  left  Athos' cham- 
bei-,  and  went  to  that  of  Porthos. 


He  found  him  clothed  in  a  magnificent 
dress  covered  with  splendid  embroider3', 
admiring  himself  before  a  glass. 

"  Ah,  ah  !  is  that  you,  friend  D'Artag- 
nan ?  "  exclaimed  he  ;  "  how  do  you  think 
these  garments  fit  me,  eh  ?  " 

"  Wonderfully  well,"  said  D'Artagnan  ; 
"  but  I  am  come  to  offer  you  a  dress  which 
will  become  you  still  better." 

"What's  that?"  asked  Porthos. 

"  That  of  a  lieutenant  of  musketeers." 

D'Artagnan  related  to  Porthos  the  sub- 
stance of  his  interview  with  the  cardinal, 
and,  taking  the  commission  from  his 
pocket, 

"Here,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  write  your 
name  upon  it  and  become  my  officer." 

Porthos  cast  his  e^^es  over  the  commis- 
sion, and  returned  it  to  D'Artagnan,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  the  young  man. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "yes,  that  would  flat- 
ter me  very  much,  but  I  should  not  have 
time  enough  to  enjoy  the  distinction. 
During  our  expedition  to  Bethune  the 
husband  of  m3'  duchess  died,  so  that,  my 
dear  friend,  the  coffer  of  the  defunct  hold- 
ing out  its  arms  to  me,  I  shall  marr^^  the 
widow  ;  look  here,  I  at  this  moment  was 
trying  on  vny  wedding  suit.  No,  keep  tlie 
lieutenanc}',  my  dear  fellow,  keep  it." 

And  he  returned  the  commission  to 
D'Artagnan. 

The  young  man  then  entered  the  apart- 
ment of  Aramis. 

He  found  him  kneeling  before  a  prie- 
Dieu,  with  his  head  leaning  upon  an  open 
book  of  pra.yer. 

He  described  to  him  his  interview  with 
the  cardinal,  and,  for  the  third  time  draw- 
ing his  commission  from  his  pocket. 

"You,  our  friend,  our  intelligence,  our 
invisible  protector,"  said  he,  "  accept  this 
commission ;  you  have  merited  it  more 
than  any  of  us  b}'  your  wisdom  and  your 
counsels,  always  followed  b\'  such  happy 
results." 

"  Alas  !  my  dear  friend,"  said  Aramis, 
"our  late  adventures  have  disgusted  me 
with  life  and  with  the  sword  ;  this  time 
my  determination  is  irrevocably  taken  : 
after  the  siege  I  shall  enter  the  house  of 
the  Lazarists.  Keep  the  commission, 
D'Artagnan — the  profession  of  arms  suits 
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3'ou ;  3'ou  "svill  be  a  brave  and  adventurous 
captain.'"' 

D'Artagnan,  his  eye  moist  with  grati- 
tude, though  beaming-  with  joy,  went 
back  to  Athos,  whom  he  found  still  at 
table,  contemplating-  the  charms  of  his 
last  g-lass  of  Malag-a  by  the  lig-ht  of  his 
lamp. 

'•'Well,"  said  he,  '"'and  they  likewise 
have  refused  me  !  " 

"  That,  my  dear  friend,  is  because  no- 
body is  more  worthj^  than  3'ourself." 

And  he  took  a  pen,  wrote  the  name  of 
D'Artag-nan  on  the  commission,  and  re- 
turned it  to  him. 

'•' I  shall  then  no  long-er  have  friends," 
said  the  young-  man  ;  ••  alas  !  nothing  but 
bitter  recollections." 

And  he  let  his  head  sink  upon  his  hands, 
while  two  larg-e  tears  rolled  down  his 
clieeks. 

"  You  are  j^oung-,"  replied  Athos,  "  and 
your  bitter  recollections  have  time  to  be 
chang-ed  into  sweet  remembrances." 


EPILOGUE. 

La  Rochelle,  deprived  of  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Eng-lish  fleet,  and  of  the  re- 
enforcements  promised  b}^  Bucking-ham, 
surrendered  after  a  siege  of  a  year.  On 
the  28th  of  October,  1628,  the  capitulation 
was  signed. 

The  king  made  his  entrance  into  Paris 
on  the  23d  of  December  of  the  same  year. 
He  was  received  in  triumph,  as  if  he  came 
from  conquering  an  eneni}',  and  not 
Frenchmen.  He  entered  by  the  Faubourg 
St.  Jacques  under  verdant  triumphal 
arches. 

D'Artagnan  took  possession  of  his  rank. 
Porthos  left  the  service,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year  married  Madame 
Coqiienard;  the  so  much  coveted  coffer 
contained  800,000  livres. 

Mousqueton  had  a  magnificent  livery, 
and  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  he  had  been 
ambitious  of  all  his  life — that  of  standing 
bcliiiul  a  gilded  carriage. 


Aramis,  after  a  journey  into  Lorraine, 
disappeared  all  at  once,  and  ceased  to 
write  to  his  friends ;  they  learned,  at  a 
later  period,  by  Madame  de  Chevreuse, 
who  told  it  to  two  or  three  of  her  inti- 
mates, that  he  had  taken  the  habit  in  a 
convent  of  Nancy. 

Bazin  became  a  lay  brother. 

Athos  remained  a  musketeer  under  the 
command  of  D'Artagnan  till  the  3'ear 
1631,  at  which  period,  after  a  journey 
which  he  made  to  Couraine,  he  also  quitted 
the  service,  under  the  pretext  of  having 
inherited  a  small  propertj^  in  Roussillon. 

Grimaud  followed  Athos. 

D'Artagnan  fought  three  times  with 
Rochefort,  and  wounded  him  at  each 
encounter. 

"I  shall  most  likely'  kill  3-ou  at  the 
fourth,"  said  he  to  him,  holding  out  his 
hand  to  assist  him  to  rise. 

''We  had  much  better  leave  off  as  we 
are,  both  for  ^^ou  and  for  me,"  answered 
the  wounded  man.  "Corbleu  !  I  am  much 
more  your  friend  than  3'ou  thiiik ;  for, 
from  our  ver3"  first  encounter,  I  could,  b3' 
sa3ing  a  word  to  the  cardinal,  have  had 
3'our  throat  cut  !  " 

They  this  time  embraced  heartih-,  and 
without  retaining  any  malice. 

Planchet  obtained  from  Rochefort  the 
rank  of  sergeant  in  the  guards. 

M.  Bonacieux  lived  on  ver3'  quietl3',  per- 
fectly ignorant  what  had  become  of  his 
wife,  and  caring  ver3'  little  about  ihe 
matter.  One  da^^  he  had  the  imprudence 
to  intrude  himself  upon  the  menunw  of 
the  cardinal:  the  cai-dinal  had  him  in- 
formed that  he  would  provide  for  him,  so 
that  he  should  never  want  for  anything  in 
future.  Iji  fact,  M.  Bonacieux  having  loft 
his  house  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening 
to  go  to  the  Louvre,  never  appeared  again 
in  the  Rue  des  Fossoyeurs  ;  the  opinion  o^ 
those  who  seemed  to  be  the  best  informed 
was,  that  he  was  fed  and  lodged  in  some 
roN'al  castle,  at  the  expense  of  his  gener- 
ous eminence. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   SHADE   OF   CARDINAL  RICHELIEU. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
m  old  times  styled  the  Palais  Cardinal, 
there  sat  a  man  in  deep  reverie,  his  head 
supported  on  his  hands,  leaning  over  a 
table,  the  corners  of  which  were  of  silver- 
gilt,  and  which  was  covered  with  letters 
and  papers.  Behind  this  figure  was  a 
vast  fireplace  glowing  with  heat ;  large 
masses  of  Vv^ood  blazed  and  crackled  on 
the  gilded  andirons,  and  the  flames  shone 
upon  the  superb  habiliments  of  the  solitary 
inhabitant  of  the  chamber,  illumined  in 
the  foreground  hy  a  candelabra  filled  with 
wax-lights. 

A-ny  one  who  had  happened  at  that 
moment  to  contemplate  that  red  simar — 
the  gorgeous  robe  of  office — and  the  rich 
lace — or  who  gazed  upon  that  pale  brow, 
bent  in  anxious  meditation,  might,  in  the 
solitude  of  tliat  apartment,  combined 
Avith  the  silence  of  the  antechambers, 
and  the  measured  paces  of  the  guards 
upon  the  landing-place,  have  fancied  that 
the  shade  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  still  lin- 
gered in  his  accustomed  haunt. 

But  it  was,  alas !  only  the  ghost  of 
former  greatness.  France  enfeebled,  the 
authorit3'^  of  her  sovereign  rejected,  her 
nobles  returning  to  their  former  turbu- 
lence and  insolence,  her  enemies  within 
her  frontiers — all  proved  that  Richelieu 
was  no  longer  in  existence. 

In  truth,  that  the  i^ed  simar  which  oc- 
cupied his  wonted  place  was  his  no  longer 
was  still  more  strikingly  obvious  from  the 
isolation  wiiicli  seemed,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, more;  appropriate  to  a  phantom 
than  to  a  living  creature — from  the  cor- 
7-idors,  deserted  by  courtieivs,  and  courts 
crowded  with  guards — from  that  spirit  of 
(:',r,0) 


bitter  ridicule,  which,  arising  from  the 
streets  below,  penetrated  through  the 
ver}^  windows  of  that  room,  which  re- 
sounded with  the  murmurs  of  a  whole 
cit}^  leagued  against  the  minister,  as  well 
as  from  the  distant  and  incessant  sounds 
of  guns  firing — let  off,  happily--,  without 
other  end  or  aim,  except  to  show  to  the 
guards,  the  Swiss  troops,  and  the  military 
who  surrounded  the  Palais  Royal,*  that 
the  people  were  possessed  of  arms. 

The  shade  of  Richelieu  was  Mazarin. 
Now  Mazarin  was  alone  and  defenseless — 
as  he  well  knew. 

'^Foreigner  !  "  he  ejaculated,  "  Italian  ! 
that  is  their  mean  word  of  reproach — the 
watchword  with  which  they  assassinated, 
hanged,  and  made  away  with  Concini, 
and — if  I  gave  them  their  wa^^ — they 
would  assassinate,  hang,  and  make  away 
with  me  in  the  same  manner,  although 
the}^  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  except 
a  tax  or  two  now  and  then.  Idiots!  igno- 
rant of  their  real  enemies,  they  do  not  per- 
ceive that  it  is  not  the  Italian  who  speaks 
French  badly,  but  those  who  can  say  fine 
things  to  them  in  the  purest  Parisian  ac- 
cent, who  are  their  real  foes. 

"Yes,  yes,"  Mazarin  conthmed,  while 
his  wonted  smile,  full  of  subtlety,  gave  a 
strange  expression  to  his  pale  lips ;  •'  yes, 
these  noises  prove  to  me,  indeed,  that  the 
destiny  of  favorites  is  precarious;  but  ye 
should  know  that  I  am  no  ordinary  favor- 
ite. No !  the  Earl  of  Essex,  'tis  true, 
wore  a  splendid  ring,  set  with  diamonds, 
given  him  by  his  royal  mistress  ;  while  I — 
I  have  nothing  but  a  simple  circlet  of  gold, 
with  a  cipher  on  it  and  a  date  ;  but   that 

*T1h>  Palais  Royal  (-('ased  to  be  called  the  Palais 
Cardinal  before  this  ei)otrh. 
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ring  has  been  blessed  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Palais  Roj-al,  *  so  they  will  never  ruin  me, 
as  they  would  do;  and  while  they  shout 
'  Down  with  Mazarin  ! '  I,  unknown  and 
unperceived  by  them,  incite  them  to  cry 
out,  •'  Long-  live  the  Duke  de  Beaufort '  one 
day;  another,  'Long-  live  the  Prince  de 
Conde  ; '  and  again,  '  Long  live  the  Par- 
liament ! '  "  And,  at  this  word,  the  smile 
on  the  cardinal's  lips  assumed  an  expres- 
sion of  hatred,  of  which  his  mild  counte- 
nance seemed  incapable.  ''  The  parlia- 
ment !  We  shall  soon  see  how  to  dispose," 
he  continued,  "  of  the  parliament !  Both 
Orleans  and  Montargis  are  ours.  It  will 
be  a  woi-k  of  time  !  but  those  who  have 
begun  by  crying  out,  '  Down  with  Ma- 
zarin ! '  will  finish  by  shouting  out,  Down 
with  all  the  people  I  have  mentioned,  each 
in  liis  turn. 

"  Richelieu,  whom  they  hated  during 
his  lifetime,  and  whom  the}'  now  praise 
after  his  death,  was  even  less  popular 
than  I  am.  Often  was  he  driven  away — 
oftener  still  had  he  a  dread  of  being  sent 
away.  The  queen  will  never  banish  me  ; 
and  even  wei-e  I  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
populace,  she  would  yield  with  me  ;  if  I 
fly,  she  will  fl,y  ;  and  then  we  shall  see 
how  the  rebels  will  get  on  without  either 
king  or  queen. 

"  Oh,  were  I  not  a  foreigner  !  were  I  but 
a  Frenchman  !  would  I  were  even  merel}' 
a  gentleman  ! " 

The  position  of  the  cardinal  was,  in- 
deed, critical,  and  several  recent  events 
added  to  his  difficulties.  Discontent  had 
long  pervaded  the  lower  ranks  of  society 
in  France.  Crushed  and  impoverished 
by  taxation — imposed  by  Mazarin.  whose 
avarice  impelled  him  to  grind  tliem  down 
to  the  ver3^  dust — the  people,  as  the  Ad- 
vocate-General Talon  described  it,  had 
iiotliing  left  to  them  except  their  souls  ; 
and  as  tliose  could  not  l)e  sold  l)y  auction, 
1  hey  began  to  miirnuu',  I*atience  had  in 
vain  been  recominendctl  to  Iheni,  by  r(^- 
poiMs  of  bi'illiant  victories  gained  l)y 
France;  laurels,  howevcM",  were  not  meat 

*  It  is  Hiiid  that  Muzaiiii,  wlio,  tliuiig-h  a  oiinli- 
iml,  liiid  not  tiikni  such  vows  as  to  prcvoiit  it, 
was  si'crotly  inan-iud  to  Anno  of  Austria. — La 
Porte's  UlriiiDirs. 


and  drink ;  and  the  people  had  for  some 
time  been  in  a  state  of  discontent. 

Had  this  been  all,  it  might  not,  per- 
haps, have  greatly  signified  ;  for,  when 
the  lower  classes  alone  complained,  the 
court  of  France,  separated  as  it  was  from 
the  poor  by  the  intervening  classes  of  the 
gentrj^  and  the  bourgeoisie,  seldom  listen- 
ed to  their  voice  ;  but,  unluckily,  Mazarin 
had  had  the  imprudence  to  attack  the 
magistrates,  and  had  sold  no  less  than 
ten  appointments  in  the  Court  of  Re- 
quests, at  a  high  price ;  and,  as  the  offi- 
cers of  that  court  paid  very  dear  for  their 
places,  a'^d  as  the  addition  of  twelve  new 
colleagues  would  necessarily  lower  the 
value  of  each  place,  the  old  functionaries 
formed  a  union  among  themselves,  and, 
enrag'ed,  swore  on  the  Bible  not  to  allow 
of  this  addition  to  their  number,  but  to 
resist  all  the  persecutions  which  might 
ensue  ;  and  should  -any  one  of  them  chance 
to  forfeit  his  post  hy  this  resistance,  to 
combine  to  indemnify  him  for  his  loss. 

Now  the  following  occurrences  had 
taken  place  between  the  two  contending 
parties. 

On  the  seventh  of  Januarj',  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  tradesmen  had 
assembled  in  Paris  to  discuss  a  new  tax 
which  was  to  be  levied  on  house  property. 
Tl)ey  deputed  ten  of  their  number  to  wait 
upon  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who.  according 
to  custom,  affected  popularity.  The  duke 
i-eceived  them,  and  they  informed  him 
that  they  were  resolved  not  to  pay  tliis 
tax,  even  if  they  were  obliged  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  collectors  of  it  by 
force  of  arms.  They  were  listeneil  to 
with  great  politeness  by  the  dukt>,  who 
lield  out  hopes  of  more  uunlerate  meas- 
ures: promised  them  to  speak  in  their 
behalf  to  tlie  queen  ;  and  dismissed  tluMU 
with  the  ordinary  expression  of  royalty — 
"  We  shall  see  what  we  can  do." 

Two  days  afterward  these  same  nuigis- 
trates  appeared  before  tlie  cai-iUnal,  ami 
the  spokesman  among  them  addressed 
Mazarin  with  so  nuich  fearh'ssness  and 
del(M'miiKVtion.  that  the  minister  was  as- 
tounded, and  sent,  tlie  deputation  away 
with  the  same  answ(«r  as  it  liad  received 
from  the  Didce  ^f  Orleans     that    he  would 
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see  what  could  be  done :  and,  in  accord- 
ance Avith  that  mtention,  a  council  of  state 
was  assembled,  and  the  superintendent  of 
finance  was  summoned. 

This  man,  named  Emery,  was  the  object 
of  popular  detestation — in  the  first  place, 
because  he  was  superintendent  of  finance, 
and  every  superintendent  of  finance  de- 
served to  be  hated ;  in  the  second  place, 
because  he  rather  deserved  the  odium 
which  he  had  incurred. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  banker  at  Lj^ons, 
named  Particelli,  who,  after  becoming"  a 
bankrupt,  chose  to  change  his  name  to 
Emer^" ;  and  Cardinal  Richelieu,  having- 
discovered  in  3'oung'  Emer^'  g-reat  finan- 
cial aptitude,  had  introduced  him  with  a 
strong  recommendation  to  Louis  XIII. 
under  his  assumed  name,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  appointed  to  the  post  which  he 
subsequently  held. 

''  You  surprise  me  !  "  exclaimed  the 
monai-ch.  '"I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  you 
speak  of  Monsieur  d'Emery  as  calculated 
for  a  post  which  requires  a  man  of  probit3'. 
I  was  really  afraid  that  you  were  going* 
to  force  that  villain  Particelli  upon  me." 

'•'Sire,"  replied  Richelieu,  "rest  as- 
sured that  Particelli — the  man  to  whom 
your  majest}'  refers — has  been  hanged." 

'•  Ah,  so  much  the  better  !  "  exclaimed 
the  king.  ''It  is  not  for  nothing-  that  I 
am  styled  Louis  the  Just  " — and  he  signed 
Emery's  appointment. 

This  was  the  same  Emer3^  who  had  be- 
come eventually  superintendent  of  finance. 

He  was  sent  for  b}^  the  ministers,  and 
he  came  before  them  pale  and  trembling, 
declaring  that  his  son  had  very  nearly 
been  assassinated  the  day  before  near  the 
palace.  The  mob  had  insulted  him  on 
account  of  the  ostentatious  luxury  of  his 
wife,  whose  liouse  was  hung  with  red  vel- 
vet, edged  with  g-old  fringe.  This  lady 
was  the  daughter  of  Nicholas  de  Camus, 
who  had  ai-r-ived  in  Pai'is  with  twenty 
francs  in  Ids  pocket — had  become  secre- 
tary of  state  —  and  had  accumulated 
wealth  enough  to  divide  nine  millions  of 
francs  among  his  children,  and  to  keep 
foi-ty  thousand  for  himself. 

The  fact  was,  tliat  Emery's  son  had  run 
a  great  chance  of  being"  suffocated  ;  one  of 


the  rioters  having-  proposed  to  squeeze  him 
until  he  gave  up  all  the  gold  he  had  swal- 
lowed. Nothing  therefore  was  settled 
that  da^',  as  Emer3''s  head  was  not  steady- 
enough  for  business  after  such  an  occur- 
rence. 

Other  disturbances  had  followed  this 
outrage. 

Matthew  Mole,  chief  president  of  the 
parliament,  and  esteemed  equal  in  courage 
to  Conde  and  De  Beaufort,  had  been  in- 
sulted and  threatened.  The  queen,  in 
going-  to  mass  at  Notre-Dame,  as  she  al- 
ways did  on  Saturdays,  Avas  followed  b^- 
more  than  two  hundred  Avomen,  demand- 
ing justice.  These  poor  creatures  had  no 
bad  intentions.  Thej'  Avished  onl}'  to  be 
allowed  to  fall  on  their  knees  before  their 
sovereign,  and  that  they  might  move  her 
to  compassion ;  but  the}^  were  preA'ented 
b}'  the  roj'^al  g-uard,  and  the  queen  pro- 
ceeded on  her  AA'aj^,  haughtil}- disdainful  of 
their  entreaties. 

At  length  parliament  AAas  convoked — 
the  authority  of  the  king  AA-as  to  be  main- 
tained. 

One  day — it  Avas  the  morning  of  that 
when  my  stor}-  begins — the  king,  Louis 
XIV.,  then  ten  j^ears  of  age,  Avent  in  state, 
under  pretext  of  returning  thanks  for  his 
recover}'  from  the  small-pox,  to  Notre- 
Dame.  He  took  the  opportunitA'  of  call- 
ing out  his  guard,  the  Swiss  troops,  and 
the  musketeers,  and  he  had  planted  them 
round  the  Palais  Ro3'al,  on  the  qua3'S,  and 
on  the  Pont  Neuf.  After  mass,  the  A'oung 
monarch  drove  to  the  parliament  house, 
AA'here,  upon  the  throne,  he  hastil3'  con- 
firmed not  onl3'  the  edicts  AA-hich  he  had 
alread3^  passed,  but  issued  new  ones  ;  each 
one,  according  to  Cardinal  de  Retz,  more 
ruinous  than  the  others — a  proceeding- 
AA^hich  drew  forth  a  strong  remonstrance 
from  the  chief  president  Mole — Avhile  Pres- 
ident Blancmesnil  and  Councilor  Broussel 
raised  their  voices  in  indignation  against 
fresh  taxes. 

The  king  returned  amid  the  silence  of  a 
vast  multitude  to  the  Palais  RoA-al.  All 
m.inds  AA'ere  uneas3' — most  were  forebod- 
ing-— man3''  of  the  people  using  threatening 
language. 

At    first,    indeed,    the3^   AA'ere    doubtful 
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whether  the  king's  visit  to  the  parhament 
had  been  in  order  to  lig-hten  or  to  increase 
their  burdens  ;  but  scarcely  was  it  known 
that  the  taxes  were  even  to  be  increased, 
than  cries  of  "Down  with  Mazarin  ! " 
"Long-  live  Broussel  ! "  "Long-  live 
Blancmesnil  ! "  resounded  through  the 
city.  All  attempts  to  disperse  the  groups 
now  collected  in  the  streets,  or  to  silence 
their  exclamations,  were  vain.  Orders 
had  just  been  given  to  the  ro3'al  guard, 
and  to  the  Swiss  guards,  not  only  to  stand 
firm,  but  to  send  out  patrols  to  the  streets 
of  Saint  Denis  and  Saint  Martin,  where 
the  people  thronged,  and  where  they  were 
the  most  vociferous,  when  the  mayor  of 
Paris  was  announced  at  the  Palais  Ro3'al. 

He  was  shown  in  directly  :  he  came  to 
say  that  if  these  offensive  precautions 
were  not  discontinued,  in  two  hours  Paris 
would  be  under  arms. 

Deliberations  were  being  held,  when  a 
lieutenant  in  the  guards,  named  Com- 
minges,  made  his  appearance,  with  his 
clothes  all  torn,  his  face  streaming  with 
blood.  The  queen,  on  seeing  him,  uttered 
a  crj^  of  surprise,  and  asked  him  what 
was  going-  on. 

As  the  mayor  had  foreseen,  the  sight 
of  the  guards  had  exasperated  the  mob. 
The  tocsin  was  sounded.  Comminges  had 
arrested  one  of  the  ringleaders,  and  had 
ordered  him  to  be  hanged  near  the  cross 
of  Du  Trahoir  ;  but,  in  attempting  to  exe- 
cute this  command,  the  soldiery  were  at- 
tacked in  the  market-place  with  stones 
and  halberds  :  the  delinquents  all  escaped 
to  the  Rue  des  Lombards,  and  rushed 
into  a  liouse.  Thej'^  broke  open  the  doors, 
and  searched  the  dwelling,  but  in  vain. 
Comminges,  wounded  b\'  a  stone  which 
had  struck  him  on  the  forehead,  had  left 
a  picket  in  the  street,  and  nUui-ned  to 
the  Palais  Ro.val,  followeil  by  a  nienacing 
crowd,  to  tell  his  story. 

This  account  confii-nied  that,  of  tin; 
mayor.  Tlie  authorities  w(M'e  not,  in  a 
condition  to  contend  with  a  serious  revolt. 
Mazarin  endeavoivd  to  circulate  among 
the  people  a  n'|)(>rt  that  troops  had  oiiIn 
been  stationed  on  the  (juays,  and  on  the 
Pont  Nriif,  on  account  of  tlie  ceremonial 
of    llio   daw    and     that.    t.lir\'   would    soon 


withdraw.  In  fact,  about  four  o'clock 
they  were  all  concentrated  about  the 
Palais  Royal,  the  courts  and  ground 
floors  of  which  were  filled  with  muske- 
teers and  Swiss  guards,  and  there 
awaited  the  event  of  all  this  disturb- 
ance. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
very  moment  when  we  introduced  our 
readers  into  the  studj^  of  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin— once  that  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  We 
have  seen  in  what  state  of  mind  he  list- 
ened to  the  murmurs  from  below,  which 
even  reached  him  in  his  seclusion,  and  to 
the  guns,  the  firing  of  which  resounded  in 
that  room.  All  at  once  he  raised  his 
head  :  his  brow  slightly  contracted,  like 
that  of  a  man  who  has  formed  a  resolu- 
tion ;  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  an  enormous 
clock  Avhich  was  about  to  strike  ten,  and 
taking  up  a  whistle,  of  silver  gilt,  which 
was  placed  on  the  table  near  him,  he 
whistled  twice. 

A  door  hidden  in  the  tapestry  opened 
noiselessly,  and  a  man  in  black  stood  be- 
hind the  chair  on  which  Mazarin  sat. 

"  Bernouin,"  said  the  cardinal,  not 
turning  round,  for,  having  whistled,  he 
knew  that  it  was  his  valet-de-chambre 
who  was  behind  him,  "what  musketeers 
are  there  in  the  palace  ?  " 

"The  Black  :\Iusketeers,  my  lord." 

'•'  What  company?" 

"Treville's  company." 

"  Is  there  any  officer  belonging  to  this 
company'  in  the  antechamber?" 

"  Lieutenant  d'Artagnan," 

"  A  man  on  whom  we  can  depend,  I 
hope." 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"Give  me  a  uniform  of  one  of  these 
musketeers,  and  help  me  to  dress." 

The  valet  went  out  as  silently  as  he 
came  in,  and  appeared  in  a  few  minutes, 
bringing  tlu^  dress  which  was  asked  for. 

Tlu;  cardinal,  in  dee|)  thought,  and  in 
silence,  began  to  laki'  oil"  the  robes  of 
state  which  Ik?  had  assumeil  in  order  to 
be  pi-esent  at  the  sitting  of  parliament, 
and  loattii-e  himself  in  llu'  military  coat . 
which  he  wore  with  a  certain  degree  ol 
easy  grace,  owing  ti>  his  former  cam- 
paigns in  Ilal_\-.     \\hen  he  was  complet(>l\ 
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dressed,  he  said  :  "  Bring-  Monsieur  d'Ar- 
tag-nan  hither." 

The  valet  went  out  of  the  room,  this 
time  b}'  the  center  door,  but  still  as  silent- 
I3'  as  before  :  one  might  have  fancied  him 
an  apparition. 

When  he  was  left  alone,  the  cardinal 
looked  at  himself  in  the  g"lass  with  a  feel- 
ing- of  self-satisfaction.  Still  young- — for 
he  was  scarceh^  forty-six  years  of  ag-e — lie 
posessed  g-reat  eleg-ance  of  form,  and  was 
above  the  middle  heig-ht ;  his  complexion 
was  brilliant  and  beautiful  ;  his  g-lance 
full  of  expression  ;  his  nose,  thoug-h  large, 
was  well  proportioned  ;  his  forehead  broad 
and  majestic ;  his  hair,  of  a  chestnut  color, 
was  rather  frizzed  ;  his  beard,  which  was 
darker  than  his  hair,  was  turned  care- 
fully W'ith  a  curling--iron,  a  practice  which 
g-reatfull}^  improved  it.  After  a  short 
time  the  cardinal  arrang-ed  his  shoulder- 
belt,  then  looked  with  great  complacency^ 
at  his  hands,  ^vhich  were  very  beautiful, 
and  of  which  he  took  the  g-reatest  care  ; 
and  throwing-  on  one  side  the  larg:e  kid 
g-loves  which  he  tried  on  at  first,  as  be- 
longing- to  the  uniform,  he  put  on  others  of 
silk  only.     At  this  instant  the  door  opened. 

"  Monsieur  d'Artag-nan,"  said  the  valet- 
de-chambre. 

An  officer,  as  he  spoke,  entered  the 
apartment.  He  was  a  man  between 
thirty-nine  and  fort}'  j^ears  of  ag-e,  of  a 
small  but  well-proportioned  fig-ure  ;  thin, 
witli  an  intellectual  and  animated  physi- 
og-nomy ;  his  beard  black,  and  his  hair 
turning  g-ra}^  as  often  happens  when 
people  have  found  this  life  either  too  g-ay 
or  too  sad,  more  especially  when  they 
happen  to  be  of  a  dark  complexion. 

D'Artag-nan  advanced  a  few  steps  into 
the  apartment.  How  perfectly  he  re- 
membered his  former  entrance  into  that 
very  room.  Seeing-,  however,  no  one  there 
except  a  musketeer  of  his  own  troop,  he 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  supposed  soldier, 
in  whose  dress,  nevertheless,  he  recog- 
nized, at  tlic  first  glance,  the  cardinal. 

The  lieutenant  remained  standing-  in  a 
dig-nified  but  respectful  posture  ;  such  as 
became  a  man  of  g-ood  birth,  who  had  in 
the  course  of  his  life  been  frequently  in 
the  society'  of  the  highest  nobles. 


The  cardinal  looked  at  him  with  a 
glance,  cunning  rather  than  serious  ;  yet 
he  examined  his  countenance  with  atten- 
tion, and  after  a  momentary  silence,  said  : 

"You  are  Monsieur  d'Artagnan  ?  " 

"I  am  that  individual,"  replied  the 
officer. 

Mazarin  gazed  once  more  at  a  counte- 
nance full  of  intelligence,  the  play  of  which 
had  been  nevertheless  subdued  b}'  age  and 
experience  ;  and  D'Artagnan  received  the 
penetrating-  glance  like  one  who  had  for- 
merly sustained  many  a  searching  look, 
vei-}'  different,  indeed,  from  those  which 
were  inquiringlj^  directed  toward  him  at 
that  instant. 

"Sir,"  resumed  the  cardinal,  "j^ou  are 
to  come  with  me,  or  rather  I  am  to  go 
with  you." 

"I  am  at  your  commands,  m}'  lord," 
returned  D'Artagnan. 

"  I  wish  to  visit  in  person  the  outposts 
which  surround  the  Palais  Roj'al ;  do  3'ou 
suppose  that  there  is  an}'  danger  in  so 
doing  ?  " 

"  Danger,  ni}'  lord  !  "  exclaimed  D'Ar- 
tagnan, with  a  look  of  astonishment ; 
"  what  danger  ?  " 

"  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  general  in- 
surrection." 

"  The  uniform  of  the  king's  musketeers 
carries  a  certain  respect  with  it ;  and  even 
if  that  were  not  the  case,  I  would  engage, 
with  four  of  m}'  men,  to  put  to  flight  a 
hundred  of  these  clowns." 

•'•  Did  you  witness  the  injuries  sustained 
by  Coniminges  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  de  Comminges  is  in  the 
guards,  and  not  in  the  musketeers — " 

"  Which  means,  I  suppose,  that  the 
musketeers  are  better  soldiers  than  the 
guards."   The  cardinal  smiled  as  he  spoke. 

"Every  one  likes  his  own  uniform  best, 
my  lord." 

"Mj'self  excepted  ;"  and  again  Mazarin 
smiled  ;  "  for  you  perceive  that  I  have  left 
off"  mine,  and  put  on  yours." 

"Lord  bless  us!  this  is  modesty,  in- 
deed," cried  D'Artagnan.  "Had  I  such 
a  uniform  as  your  eminence  possesses, 
I  protest  I  should  be  might}'  content ; 
and  1  would  talvo  :vn  oath  never  to  wear 
any  other  costume — " 
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"Yes.  but  for  to-nig-ht's  adventure,  I 
don't  suppose  my  dress  would  have  been 
a  very  safe  one.  Give  me  my  felt  hat, 
Bernouin." 

The  valet  instantly  broug-ht  to  his  mas- 
ter a  reg-imental  hat  with  a  wide  brim. 
The  cardinal  put  it  on  in  a  militars'  style. 

"  Your  horses  are  already  saddled  in 
their  stables,  are  they  not?"  he  said, 
turning-  to  D'Artagnan. 

''Yes,  my  lord." 

"Well,  let  us  set  out." 

"How  many  men  does  your  eminence 
wish  to  escort  }'ou  ?  " 

"You  say  that  with  four  men  j-ou  will 
undertake  to  disperse  a  hundred  low 
fellows ;  as  it  may  happen  that  we  shall 
have  to  encounter  two  hundred,  take 
eight—" 

"As  many  as  my  lord  wishes." 

"I  shall  follow  3'ou.  Tliis  Avay — light 
us  downstairs,  Bernouin." 

The  valet  held  a  wax-light ;  the  car- 
dinal took  a  key  from  his  bureau,  and, 
opening-  the  door  of  a  secret  stair,  de- 
scended into  the  court  of  the  Palais  E.03'al. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A    NIGHTLY    PATROL. 

In  ten  minutes  Mazarin  and  his  party 
were  traversing-  the  street  "  Les  Bons 
Enfans,"  behind  the  theater  built  by 
Richelieu  expressly  for  the  play  of  "  Mir- 
ame,"  and  in  wliich  Mazarin,  who  was  an 
amateur  of  music,  but  not  of  literature, 
had  introduced  into  France  the  first  opera 
that  was  ever  acted  in  that  country. 

The  appearance  of  the  town  denoted 
the  greatest  agitation.  Numberless 
groups  paraded  the  streets;  and,  w^hat- 
ever  D'Artagnan  might  think  of  it,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  citizens  had,  for  the 
night,  laid  aside  their  usual  forbearance, 
in  order  to  assume  a  war-like  aspect. 
From  time  to  time  noises  came  in  the 
direction  of  the  public  markets.  The  re- 
port of  fii-c-arms  was  heard  near  the  Rue 
St.  Denis,  and  occasionally  church  bells 
began  to  ring  indiscriminately,  and  at  the 
capi-ice  of  the  populace.  D'Artag-nan. 
meantime,  pursued  liis  way  with  the  iti- 
ditference  of  a  man  upon  wliom  such  acts 
of  folly  maile    no    impression.      Tlie  car- 


dinal envied  his  composure,  which  he  as- 
cribed to  the  habit  of  encountering  danger. 
On  approaching  an  outpost  near  the  Bar- 
riere  des  Sergens,  the  sentinel  cried  out, 
"  Who's  there? "  and  D'Artagnan  an- 
swered— having  first  asked  the  word  of 
the  cardinal — "Louis  and  Rocro3\"  Af- 
ter which  he  inquired  if  Lieut.  Coraminges 
were  not  the  commanding-  officer  at  the 
outpost.  The  soldier  replied  by  pointing 
out  to  him  an  officer  who  was  conversing-, 
on  foot,  with  his  hand  upon  the  neck  of  a 
horse  on  which  the  individual  to  whom  he 
was  talking-  sat.  Here  was  the  officer 
whom  D'Artagnan  was  seeking. 

"Here  is  Monsieur  Comminges,"  said 
D'Artagnan,  returning  to  the  cardinal. 
He  instantl}^  retired,  from  a  respectful 
delicacy  ;  it  was,  however,  evident  that 
the  cardinal  was  recognized  by  both  Com- 
minges and  the  other  officer  on  horseback. 

"Well  done,  Guitant,"  cried  the  car- 
dinal to  the  equestrian;  "I  see  plainly 
that,  notwithstanding-  the  sixty-four  j-ears 
which  have  passed  over  your  head,  yon 
are  still  the  same  man,  active  and  zeal- 
ous. What  were  you  sa^'ing-  to  this 
youngster  ?  " 

"My  lord,"  replied  Guitant,  "I  was 
observing  that  we  live  in  strang'e  times, 
and  that  to-daj^'s  events  are  very  like 
those  in  the  days  of  the  Ligue,  of  which  I 
heard  so  much  in  my  youth.  Are  you 
aware  that  the  mob  have  even  sug-gested 
throwing-  up  barricades  in  the  Rue  Saint 
Denis  and  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine  ?  " 

"  And  what  was  Comminges  saying  to 
you  in  reply,  dear  Guitant  ?  " 

"My  lord,"  said  Comminges,  "I  an- 
swered that  to  compose  a  Ligue,  only  one 
ingredient  was  wanting — in  my  opinion 
an  essential  one — a  Due  de  Guise — more- 
over, no  one  ever  does  the  same  thing 
twice  over." 

"  No,  but  the^y  mean  to  make  a  Fronde, 
as  they  call  it,"  said  Guitant. 

"And  what  is  a  Fi-oinle  ?  "  incpiii-ed 
Mazaiin. 

"\My  loi-d,  a  Fronde  is  the  name  thai 
the  discontented  give  to  their  pai't.y." 

"  And  what  is  the  origin  of  this  name  ?' 

"  It  se^^ms  that  some  days  since,  Coun 
sehu-  P>aekaumont  i-«MnarUed  at  the  pahui 
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that  rebels  and  agitators  reminded  him  of 
schoolboys  sling-ing'  stones  from  the  moats 
round  Paris — 3^oung'  urchins  who  run  off 
the  moment  the  constable  appears,  only 
to  return  to  their  diversion  the  instant 
that  his  back  is  turned.  So  they  have 
picked  up  the  word,  and  the  insurrection- 
ists are  called  '  Frondeurs  ;'  and  yester- 
day'- every  article  sold  was  '  a  la  Fronde  ;' 
bread  'a  la  Fronde,'  hats  'a  la  Fronde,' 
to  say  nothing-  of  g-loves,  pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and  fans — but  hsten — " 

At  that  moment  a  w-indow  opened,  a 
man  began  to  sing — 

"  A  breeze  from  the  Fronde 
Blew  to-day : 
I  think  that  it  blows 
Against  Mazarin." 

"  Insolent  wretch  !  "  cried  Guitant. 
"My  lord,"  said  Comming-es,  who,  irri- 
tated b}''  his  wounds,  wished  for  revenge, 
and  longed  to  give  back  blow  for  blow, 
"  shall  I  fire  off  a  ball  to  punish  that 
jester,  and  to  warn  him  not  to  sing-  so 
much  out  of  tune  in  future  ?  " 

And,  as  he  spoke,  he  put  his  hand  on 
the  holster  of  his  uncle's  saddle-bow, 

"Certainly  not — certainly'  not!"  ex- 
claimed Mazarin.  "Diavolo!  my  dear 
friend,  you  are  going-  to  spoil  ever3^thing 
— everything  is  g-oing  on  famousl}'.  I 
know  the  French  as  well  as  if  I  had  made 
them  myself  from  first  to  last.  They 
sing — let  them  pay  the  piper.  During  the 
Ligue,  about  which  Guitant  was  speaking 
just  now,  the  people  chanted  nothing-  ex- 
cept the  Mass,  so  everything  went  to  de- 
struction. Come,  Guitant,  come  along, 
and  let's  see  if  the^-^  keep  watch  at  the 
Quinze-Vingts  as  at  the  Barriere  des 
Sergens." 

And,  wavin.g  his  hand  to  Comminges, 
he  rejoined  D'Artagnan,  who  instantly 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  fol- 
lowed by  tlie  cardinal,  Guitant,  and  the 
rest  of  the  escort. 

"Just  so,"  muttered  Comminges,  look- 
ing after  Mazarin.  "  True,  I  forgot — 
provided  he  can  get  money  out  of  the 
peo{)le,  that  is  all  he  wants." 

The  street  of  Saint  Honore,  when  the 
cardinal  and  his  party  passed  tlji-ough  it, 
was    crowded    by    an    assemblag-e,    wlio, 


standing  in  groups,  discussed  the  edicts 
of  that  memorable  day — thi'y  pitied  the 
young  king,  who  was  unconsciouslj'  i-uin- 
ing  his  countrj',  and  threw  all  the  odium 
of  his  proceedings  on  Mazarin.  Addresses 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  to  Conde  were 
suggested.  Blancmesnil  and  Broussi;! 
seemed  in  high  favor. 

D'Artagnan  passed  through  the  very 
midst  of  this  discontented  multitude,  just 
as  if  his  horse  and  he  had  been  made  of 
iron.  Mazarin  and  Guitant  conversed  to- 
gether in  whispers.  The  musketeers,  who 
had  already-  discovered  who  Mazarin  was, 
followed  in  profound  silence.  In  the  street 
of  Saint  Thomas-du-Louvre,  they  stopped 
at  that  barrier  which  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Quinze-Vingts.  Here 
Guitant  spoke  to  one  of  the  subalterns, 
and  asked  him  how  matters  w^ent  on. 

"  Ah,  captain  !  "  said  the  officer,  "every- 
thing- is  quiet  hereabouts — if  I  did  not 
know  that  something  is  going  on  in  yon- 
der house  !  " 

And  he  pointed  to  a  magnificent  hotel, 
situated  on  the  very  spot  whereon  the 
Vaudeville  now  stands. 

"  In  that  hotel  ?— it  is  the  Hotel  Ram- 
bouillet,"  cried  Guitant. 

"  I  really  don't  know  what  hotel  it  is 
— all  I  do  know  is  that  I  observed  some 
suspicious-looking  people  go  in  there — " 

"Nonsense  !  "  exclaimed  Guitant,  with 
a  burst  of  laughter,  "  those  men  must  be 
poets." 

"  Come,  Guitant,  speak,  if  you  please, 
respectfully  of  these  gentlemen,"  said 
Mazarin  ;  "don't  j^ou  know  that  I  w^as  in 
my  youth  a  poet  ?  I  wrote  verses  in  the 
stj'le  of  Beuserade— " 
"  You,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I— shall  I  repeat  to  you  some  of 
my  verses?  " 

"  Just  as  3'^ou  please,  m^'  lord.  I  do  not 
understand  Italian." 

"Yes,  but  you  understand  French;" 
and  Mazarin  laid  his  hand  upon  Guitant's 
shoulder.  "  My  good,  my  brave  Guitant, 
whatsoever  conniiand  I  ma^'^  give  you  in 
that  language — in  French — whatever  I 
may  order  you  to  do,  will  you  not  do  it  ?  " 
"  Certainly.  I  have  already  answered 
that  ([ueslion  in  the  affii'mative;  but  that 
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command  must  come  from  the  queen  her- 
self." 

"  Yes  I  ah,  3'es  !  "  (Mazarin  bit  his  hps 
as  he  spoke.)  '•'  I  know  3'our  devotion  to 
her  majestN'."' 

''Ihav^e  been  a  captain  in  the  queen's 
guards  for  twenty  years,"  was  the  reply. 

D'Artagnan,  in  the  meantime,  had 
taken  the  head  of  his  detachment  without 
a  word,  and  with  that  ready  and  profound 
obedience  which  marks  the  character  of 
an  old  soldier. 

He  led  the  way  toward  the  hut  of  Saint 
Roche.  The  Rue  Richelieu  and  the  Rue 
Villedot  were  then,  owing-  to  their  vicinity 
to  the  ramparts,  less  frequented  than  anj^ 
others  in  that  direction,  for  the  town  was 
thinly  inhabited  thereabouts.  He  there- 
fore chose  these  streets  to  pass  through 
in  preference  to  those  more  crowded. 

-'Who  is  in  command  here?"  asked 
the  cardinal. 

'•  Villequier,"  said  Guitant. 

"  Diavolo  !  Speak  to  him  yourself,  for 
ever  since  .you  were  deputed  by  me  to 
arrest  the  Due  de  Beaufort,  this  officer 
and  I  have  been  on  bad  terms.  He  laid 
claim  to  that  honor  as  captain  of  the 
royal  guards." 

Guitant  accordingl}'  rode  forward,  and 
desired  the  sentinel  to  call  Monsieur  de 
Villequier. 

"Ah!  so  you  are  here!"  cried  the 
officer,  in  a  tone  of  ill-humor  habitual  to 
liim  ;  "  what  the  devil  are  3'ou  doing 
here  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  know — can  j^ou  tell  me, 
praj' — is  there  anytliing  fresh  happening 
in  this  part  of  the  town  ?  " 

'•'  What  do  you  mean  ?  People  cry  out. 
*  Long  live  the  king!  down  with  Mazarin  ' 
— that's  nothing  new — no,  we've  been  used 
to  those  acclamations  for  some  time." 

"And  you  sing  chorus,"  replied  Gui- 
tant, laugliing. 

"Faith,  I've  half  a  mind  to  do  it.  In 
my  opinion  the  people  are  rig-lit  :  and 
cheerfully  would  I  give  up  five  years  of  my 
pay — which  I  am  never  paid,  by  1  h(>  way 
— to  mal<(^  tJK^  king  live  years  oldtT." 

"  Really  !  And  pray  what  is  to  come  to 
pass  supposing  the  king  were  live  years 
older  tlian  he  is?" 


'•'  As  soon  as  ever  the  king  comes  of  age, 
he  will  issue  his  commands  himself,  and 
'tis  far  pleasanter  to  obey  the  grandson 
of  Henry  IV.  than  the  grandson  of  Peter 
Mazarin.  S'death  !  I  would  die  willingly 
for  the  king;  but  supposing  I  happened 
to  be  killed  on  account  of  Mazarin,  as  your 
nephew  was  near  being  to-day,  there  could 
be  nothing-  in  Paradise — so  well  off  as  I 
have  been  in  this  world — that  could  con- 
sole me  for  being  a  martyr." 

"Well,  well,  Monsieur  de  Villequier," 
here  Mazarin  interposed,  "  I  shall  take 
care  that  the  king  hears  of  3'our  loyalty. 
Come,  gentlemen,"  he  addressed  the 
troop,  "let  us  return." 

"Stop,"  exclaimed  Villequier;  "so, 
Mazarin  is  here  !  so  much  the  better.  I 
have  been  wanting  for  a  long-  time  to  tell 
him  what  I  think  of  him.  I'm  obliged  to 
you,  Guitant,  for  this  opportunit\-." 

He  turned  away,  and  went  off  to  his 
post,  whistling  a  tune,  then  popular  among 
the  party  called  the  '  Fronde,*  while  Maz- 
arin returned,  in  a  pensive  mood,  toward 
the  Palais  Ro,yal.  All  that  he  had  heard 
from  these  three  different  men,  Commin- 
ges,  Guitant,  and  Villequier,  confirm«Hl 
him  in  his  conviction  that  in  case  of  seri- 
ous tumults  there  would  be  no  one  on  his 
side  except  the  queen  :  and  then,  Anne  of 
Austria  had  so  often  deserted  her  friends, 
that  her  support  seemed  very  precarious. 
Daring  the  whole  of  this  nocturnal  ride, 
during  the  whole  time  that  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  understand  the  various  char- 
acters of  Commingcs,  Guitant,  and  Ville- 
quier, Mazarin  was,  in  truth,  studying 
more  especially  one  man.  This  man  — 
who  had  remained  immovable  when  men- 
aced b}^  the  mob — not  a  muscle  of  whose 
face  was  altered  either  by  Mazarin's  witti- 
cisms, or  by  the  jivsts  of  the  multitude- 
seemed  to  the  cardinal  a  peculiar  being, 
who,  having  participated  in  ])ast  events 
similar  to  those  which  were  now  occurring, 
was  calculated  to  cope  with  those  which 
weie  on  the  eve  of  taking  ])lace. 

The  nauK^  of  D'Ai-tagna'.i  was  not  alto- 
get  lier  new  to  Mazarin,  who,  although  he 
had  not  arrived  in  France  before  the  year 
ir)34,  or  IG:!,"),  that  is  to  say,  about  eigln 
or  nine  vears   after  the   events   which  we 
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have  related  in  a  preceding  narrative,* 
fancied  that  he  had  heatd  it  pronounced, 
in  reference  to  one  who  was  said  to  be  a 
model  of  courage,  address,  and  loyalty. 

Possessed  b^^  this  idea,  the  cardinal  re- 
solved to  know  all  about  D'Artagnan  im- 
raediateh' ;  of  course  he  could  not  inquire 
from  D'Artagnan  himself  who  he  was, 
and  what  liad  been  his  career;  he  re- 
marked, however,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, that  the  lieutenant  of  musketeers 
spoke  with  a  Gascon  accent.  Now  tlie 
Italians  and  the  Gascons  are  too  much 
alike,  and  know  each  other  too  well,  ever 
to  trust  to  what  any  one  of  them  may  sa^'  of 
himself ;  so,  on  reaching  the  walls  which 
surrounded  the  Palais  Ro3'al,  the  cardinal 
knocked  at  a  little  door,  and  after  thank- 
ing D'Artagnan,  and  requesting  him  to 
wait  in  the  court  of  the  Palais  Royal,  he 
made  a  sign  to  Guitant  to  follow  him  in. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  the  cardinal, 
leaning,  as  they  walked  through  the 
gardens,  on  his  friend's  arm,  "you  told 
me  just  now  that  you  had  been  twenty 
years  in  the  queen's  service." 

"Yes,  'tis  true;  I  have,"  returned 
Guitant. 

"  Now,  m}'  dear  Guitant,  I  have  often 
remarked  that  in  addition  to  your  cour- 
age— which  is  indisputable,  and  to  your 
fidelity — which  is  invincible,  you  possess 
an  admirable  memory." 

"You  have  found  that  out,  have  you, 
my  lord  ?  Deuce  take  it — all  the  worse 
for  me  ! " 

"How?" 

"  There's  no  doubt  but  that  one  of  the 
chief  qualities  in  a  courtier  is  to  know 
when  to  forget." 

"  But  you,  Guitant,  are  not  a  courtier. 
You  are  a  brave  soldier,  one  of  the  few 
remaining  veterans  of  the  days  of  Henry 
•IV. — alas  !  how  few  exist  still ! — " 

"  Plague  on't,  my  lord  —  have  3'ou 
brought  me  here  to  get  my  horoscope 
out  of  me  ?  " 

"No — I  onh^  brought  you  here  to  ask 
you,"  returned  Mazurin,  smiling,  "if  you 
have  taken  any  particular  notice  of  our 
lieutenant  of  musketeers  ?  " 


*  In  th(!  "  Three  Musketeers. 


"  Monsieur  d'Artagnan  ?  I  do  not  care 
to  notice  him  particularly  ;  he's  an  old 
acquaintance.  He's  a  Gascon.  De  Tre- 
ville  knows  him,  and  esteems  him  greatly, 
and  De  Treville,  as  you  know,  is  one  of 
the  queen's  greatest  friends.  As  a  sol- 
dier the  man  ranks  well  :  he  did  his  duty, 
and  even  more  than  his  duty,  at  the  siege 
of  Rochelle — as  well  as  at  Suze  and 
Perpignan." 

"  But  3'ou  know,  Guitant,  we  poor  min- 
isters often  want  men  with  other  qualities 
besides  courage  ;  we  want  men  of  talent. 
Praj^,  was  not  Monsieur  d'Artagnan,  in 
the  time  of  the  cardinal,  mixed  up  in  some 
intrigue  from  which  he  came  out,  accord 
ing  to  report,  rather  cleverly  ?  " 

"My  lord,  as  to  the  report  you  allude 
to  " — Guitant  perceived  that  the  cardinal 
wished  to  make  him  speak  out — "  I  know 
nothing  but  what  the  public  knows.  I 
never  meddle  in  intrigues ;  and  if  I  oc- 
casionally become  a  confidant  in  the  in- 
trigues of  others,  I  am  sure  your  eminence 
will  approve  of  my  keeping  them  secret." 

Mazarin  shook  his  head. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  said  ;  "  some  ministers  are 
verA^  fortunate,  and  find  out  all  that  they 
wish  to  know." 

"  M}^  lord,"  replied  Guitant,  "such 
ministers  do  not  weigh  men  in  the  same 
balance ;  they  get  their  information  on 
war  from  the  warriors ;  on  intrigues, 
from  the  politician.  Consult  some  poli- 
tician of  the  period  of  which  you  speak, 
and  if  you  paj'  well  for  it,  you  will  cer- 
tainly get  to  know  all  you  want." 

Mazarin,  with  a  grimace  which  he  al- 
wa^'s  made  when  spoken  to  about  money 
— "  People  must  be  paid — one  can't  do 
otherwise,"  he  said. 

"  Does  my  lord  seriously  wish  me  to 
name  any  one  who  has  been  mixed  up  in 
the  cabals  of  that  day  ?  " 

"By  Bacchus  !  "  rejoined  Mazarin,  im- 
patient, "it's  about  an  hour  ago  since  1 
asked  you  a  question  about  D'Artagnan, 
wooden-headed  as  3'ou  are." 

"  There  is  one  man  for  whom  I  can 
answer,  if  he  will  speak  out." 

"That's  ni3'  concern;  I  must  make 
him  speak." 

"  Ah  !  mj'    lord,  'tis  not  easy  to  make 
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people  say  what  they  don't  wish  to  let 
out." 

"Pooh  !  patience  (we're  coming"  to  it  at 
last).     Well,  this  man.     Who  is  he  ?  " 

"  The  Comte  de  Rochefort." 

'•  The  Comte  de  Rochefort  !  " 

"Unfortunately  he  has  disappeared 
these  four  or  five  years,  and  I  don't  know 
where  he  is." 

'•'/  know,  Guitant,"  said  Mazarin. 

"  Well,  then,  how  is  it  that  your  emi- 
nence complained  just  now  of  want  of  in- 
formation on  some  points  ?  " 

"  You  think,"  resumed  Mazarin,  "  that 
Rochefort—" 

"  He  was  Cardinal  Richelieu's  creature, 
my  lord.  I  warn  you,  hovveve^,  his  ser- 
vices will  be  expensive.  The  cardinal  was 
lavish  to  his  underling-s." 

"Yes,  yes,  Guitant,"  said  Mazarin; 
"  Richelieu  was  a  great  man,  a  ver^'  great 
man,  but  he  had  that  defect.  Thanks, 
Guitant;  I  shall  benefit  by  your  advice 
this  wery  evening*." 

Here  they  separated,  and  bidding-  adieu 
to  Guitant  in  the  court  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
Mazarin  approached  an  officer  who  was 
walking-  up  and  down  within  that  in- 
closure. 

It  was  D'Artagnan,  who  was  waiting- 
for  him. 

"Come  hither,"  said  Mazarin,  in  his 
softest  voice,  "  I  have  an  order  to  g-ive 
you." 

D'Artag-nan  bent  low,  and  following-  the 
cardinal  up  the  secret  staircase,  soon 
found  himself  in  the  study  whence  he  had 
first  set  out. 

The  cardinal  seated  himself  before  his 
bureau,  and  taking-  a  sheet  of  paper,  wrote 
some  lines  upon  it,  while  D'Artag-nan  re- 
mained standing-,  imperturbable,  and  with- 
out showing-  either  impatience  or  curiosity. 
He  was  like  a  milit-at-y  automaton  actijig- 
(or,  rather,  obeying:  tlie  will  of  others) 
upon  springs. 

The  cai-dinal  folded  and  sealed  his  letter. 

"  Monsieur  d'Artagnan,"  he  said,  "you 
are  to  take  this  dispatch  to  tlie  Bastille, 
and  to  bring  back  hei-e  the  person  whom 
it  concerns.  You  nnist  take  a  cai-riage 
and  an  escort,  and  guard  the  prisoner 
carefully." 


D'Artag-nan  took  the  letter,  touched  his 
hat  with  his  hand,  turned  round  upon  his 
heel,  like  a  drill-serg-eant,  and,  a  moment 
afterward,  was  heard  in  his  dry  and  mo- 
notonous tone,  commanding-,  "  Four  men 
and  an  escort,  a  carriage  and  a  horse." 
Five  minutes  afterward  the  wheels  of  the 
carriag-e  and  the  horses'  shoes  were  heard 
resounding-  on  the  pavement  of  the  court- 
yard. 


CHAPTER  in. 

OLD    ANIMOSITIES. 

D'Artagnan  arrived  at  the  Bastille  just 
as  it  was  striking-  half-past  eig-ht.  His 
visit  was  announced  to  the  g-overnor,  who, 
on  hearing-  that  he  came  from  the  cardi- 
nal, went  to  meet  him,  and  received  him 
at  the  top  of  the  great  flight  of  steps  out- 
side the  door.  The  governor  of  the  Bastille 
was  Monsieur  du  Tremblay,  the  brother 
of  the  famous  Capuchin,  Joseph,  that  fear- 
ful favorite  of  Richelieu's,  who  went  by 
the  name  of  the  Gra}^  Cardinal. 

During  the  period  that  the  Due  de  Bas- 
sompierre  passed  in  the  Bastille — whei^e  he 
remained  for  twelve  whole  years — when 
his  companions,  in  their  dreams  of  liberty, 
said  to  each  other,  "  As  for  me.  I  shall  go 
out  of  prison  at  such  a  time,"  and  another, 
at  such  and  such  a  time,  the  duke  used  to 
answer,  "As  for  me,  gentlemen,  I  shall 
leave  only  when  Monsieur  du  Tremblay 
leaves  ;"  meaning  that  at  the  death  of  the 
cardinal,  Du  Tremblay  would  certainl\- 
lose  his  place  at  the  Bastille,  and  then  De 
Bassompiei-re  would  regain  his  at  coui-t. 

His  prediction  was  nearly  being  ful- 
filled, but  in  a  very  different  way  to  that 
Avhich  De  Bassompierre  .supposed  :  for, 
after  the  death  of  Richelieu,  everything 
went  on,  contrary  to  expectation,  in  the 
same  way  as  before  :  and  Bassompierre 
had  little  chance  of  leaving  his  ])rison. 

Monsieur  du  Tr«Mnblay  received  D'Ar- 
tagnan with  extreme  politeness,  and  in- 
vited him  to  sit  down  with  him  to  suppei", 
of  which  he  was  himself  about  to  {)artake. 

"I  sliould  be  delighted  to  do  so,"  was 
the  i-eply  ;  "  but  if  I  am  not  nnich  mis- 
taken, the  word.<=',,  'In  liaste,'  are  wiittcn 
on  tilt'  iMivelopc  of  the  letter  which  I 
brtMU^ht." 
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''You  are  rig-ht,"  said  Du  Trerablay. 
"  Holloa,  major,  tell  them  to  order  num- 
ber 256  to  come  downstairs." 

The  unhappj'-  wretch  who  entered  into  the 
Bastille  ceased,  as  he  crossed  the  threshold, 
to  be  a  man,  and  became  a  number. 

D'Artagnan  shuddered  at  the  noise  of 
the  ke3'S  ;  he  therefore  remained  on  horse- 
back, having-  no  inclination  to  dismount, 
and  sat  looking-  at  the  bars,  at  the  thick 
strong-  windows,  and  the  immense  walls 
which  he  had  hitherto  only  seen  from  the 
other  side  of  the  moat,  and  hy  which  he 
had,  for  twent}^  3'ears,  been  awestruck. 

A  bell  sounded. 

"  I  must  leave  you,"  said  Du  Tremblay ; 
"  I  am  sent  for  to  sig-n  the  release  of  the 
prisoner.  I  shall  be  happy  to  meet  you 
ag-ain,  sir." 

'•'May  the  devil  annihilate  me  if  Ire- 
turn  thy  wish  I  "  murmured  D'Artag-nan, 
smiling  as  he  pronounced  the  impreca- 
tion ;  "  I  declare  I  feel  quite  ill,  after  only 
being-  five  minutes  in  the  courtyard.  Go 
to — g-o  to  I  I  should  rather  die  upon  straw, 
than  hoard  up  five  hundred  a-year  b}'  be- 
ing- g-overnor  of  the  Bastille." 

He  had  scarcely  finished  this  soliloquy 
before  the  prisoner  arrived.  On  seeing- 
him  D'Artag-nan  could  hardly  suppress  an 
exclamation  of  surprise.  The  prisoner  did 
not  seem,  however,  to  recognize  the  mus- 
keteer. 

"  Gentlemen,"  thus  D'Artagnan  ad- 
dressed the  four  musketeers,  ''I  am  or- 
dered to  exercise  the  g-reatest  jiossible 
care  in  g-uarding  the  prisoner  ;  and,  since 
there  are  no  locks  to  the  carriag-e,  I  shall 
sit  beside  him.  Monsieur  de  Lillebonne, 
lead  my  horse  by  the  bridle,  if  you  please." 
As  he  spoke,  he  dismounted,  gave  the 
bridle  of  his  horse  to  the  musketeer,  and 
placing-  himself  by  the  side  of  the  pris- 
oner, said,  in  a  voice  perfectly  composed, 
'  To  the  Palais  Royal,  at  a  full  trot.'  " 

The  carriage  drove  on,  and  D'Artag-- 
nan,  availing  himself  of  the  darkness  in 
the  archway  under  which  Xhay  were  pass- 
ing-, threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
prisoner. 

"  Kochefort !  "  he  exclaimed;  "nou — 
is  it  3'ou  ;  you,  indeed  ?  I  am  not  mis- 
taken ?  " 


"  D'Artagnan  !  "  cried  Rochefort. 

"Ah  !  my  poor  friend  !  "  resumed  D'Ar- 
tag-nan, "  not  having-  seen  you  for  four  or 
five  3^ears,  I  concluded  that  you  w^ere 
dead." 

"  I'faith,"  said  Rochefort,  "  there's  no 
g-reat  difference,  I  think,  between  a  dead 
man  and  one  who. has  been  buried  alive; 
now  I  have  been  buried  alive,  or  very 
nearly  so." 

"  And  for  W'hat  crime  are  \'ou  impris- 
oned in  the  Bastille  ?  " 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  speak  the  truth  1o 


you 


?" "Yes." 


"  Well,  then,  I  don't  know." 

"Have  you  anj^  suspicion  of  me,  Roche- 
fort? " 

"  No  !  on  the  honor  of  a  g-entleman  ; 
but  I  cannot  be  imprisoned  for  the  reason 
alleg-ed — it  is  impossible." 

"What  reason?  "  asked  D'Artag-nan. 

"  For  stealing-." 

"For  stealing"!  you  —  Rochefort  —  you 
are  laughing-  at  me.  It  is  impossible  that 
it  could  have  been  that,  m}'  dear  Roche- 
fort, which  was  alleg-ed  ag-ainst  j^ou  ;  it  is 
a  mere  pretext ;  but  you  will,  jjerhaps, 
soon  know  on  what  account  you  have  been 
in  prison." 

"  Ah,  indeed  !  I  forg-ot  to  ask  you — 
where  are  you  taking-  me  ?  " 

"To  the  cardinal." 

"  What  does  he  want  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  even  know 
that  3^ou  were  the  person  whom  I  was 
sent  to  fetch." 

"Impossible  !  You — a  favorite  of  the 
minister  !  " 

"  A  favorite  !  no,  indeed  !  "  cried  D'Ar- 
tagnan.- "Ah,  my  poor  friend  !  I  am  just 
as  poor  a  Gascon  as  when  I  saw  you  at 
Meung,  twenty-two  years  ag-o,  you  know  : 
alas  !  "  and  he  concluded  his  speech  with 
a  deep  sig-h. 

"'  Nevertheless,  you  come  as  one  in  au- 
thority." 

"  Because  I  happened  to  be  in  the  ante- 
chamber when  tlie  cardinal  called  me,  just 
by  chance.  I  am  still  a  lieutenant  in  the 
musketeers,  and  have  been  so  these  twentj'^ 
years." 

"  Then  no  misfortune  has  happened  to 
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"  And  what  misfortune  could  happen  to 
me  ?  To  quote  some  Latin  verses  which 
I  have  forgotten,  or  rather,  never  known 
well,  •  the  thunderbolt  never  falls  on  the 
valle3's ;  '  and  I  am  a  valley,  dear  Roche- 
fort,  arid  one  of  the  lowest  that  can  be." 

"  Then  Mazarin  is  still  Mazarin  ?  " 

"The  same  as  ever,  my  friend;  it  is 
said  that  he  is  married  to  the  queen." 

'^  Married?  " 

''If  not  her  husband,  he  is  unquestion- 
ably her  lover." 

"You  surprise  me;  to  resist  Bucking- 
ham, and  jneld  to  Mazarin." 

"Just  like  the  women,"  replied  D'Ar- 
tag-nan,  coolly. 

"  Like  women — but  not  like  queens." 

"  Egad  !  queens  are  the  weakest  of  their 
sex,  when  we  come  to  such  matters  as 
these." 

The  count  then  made  several  minute 
inquiries  after  his  friends.  The  Due  de 
Beaufort,  was  he  still  in  prison  ?  To  this 
D'Artagnan  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"And,"  said  the  prisoner,  "what  talk 
is  there  of  war  with  Spain  ?  " 

"  With  Spain — no,"  answered  D'Artag- 
nan ;  "  but  with  Paris." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  cried  Roche- 
fort. 

"  Do  3'ou  hear  the  guns,  pray  ?  The 
citizens  are  amusing  tLemselves  in  the 
meantime." 

"And  you — do  you  reall}'  think  that 
anything  could  be  done  with  these  bour- 
geois ?  ' ' 

"Yes,  they  might  do  well,  if  they  had 
any  leader  to  unite  them  in  one  body." 

"  How  miserable  not  to  be  free  !  " 

"  Don't  be  downcast.  Since  Mazarin 
has  sent  for  you,  it  is  because  he  wants 
you.  I  congratulate  you  !  Many  a  long- 
year  has  passed  siu'-e  any  one  has  wanted 
to  employ  me  ;  so  you  see  in  what  a  situ- 
ation I  am." 

"Make  youi- complaints  known;  that's 
my  advice.'- 

"Listen,  Rochefort ;  let's  make  a  com- 
pact.    We  are  friends,  are  we  not  ?  "' 

"  Egad  !  I  bear  tlie  traces  of  our  fiiciui- 
sliip — three  cuts  from  your  sword.'' 

"Well,  if  you  should  be  restored  lo 
favor,  don't  foi'get  me." 


"  On  the  honor  of  a  Rochefort ;  but  j'ou 
must  do  the  like  for  me." 

''  There's  mj'  hand — I  promise." 

"Therefore,  whenever  you  find  an}' 
opportunity  of  saying  something  in  my 
behalf—" 

"'  I  shall  say  it ;  and  you  ?  " 

"  I  shall  do  the  same." 

"  Apropos,  are  we  to  speak  about  your 
friends  as  well  —  Athos,  Porthos,  and 
Aramis  ?  or  have  you  forgotten  them  ?  " 

"Almost  !  " 

"What's  become  of  them  ?  " 

"I  don't  know;  we  separated,  as  you 
know.  The\'  are  alive,  and  that's  all  I 
can  say  about  them.  From  time  to  time 
I  hear  of  them  indirectly,  but  in  what 
part  of  the  world  they  are,  devil  take  me 
if  I  know.  No,  on  my  honor.  I  have  not 
a  friend  in  the  world  but  you,  Rochefort." 

"  And  the  illustrious — what's  the  name 
of  the  lad  whom  I  made  a  sergeant  in 
Piedmont's  regiment  ?  " 

"Planchet?" 

"  The  illusi  rious  Planchet.  What's  be- 
come of  him  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  is  not  at  the 
head  of  the  mob  at  this  very  moment. 
He  married  a  woman  who  keeps  a  confec- 
tioner's shop  in  the  Rue  des  Lombards  : 
for  he's  a  lad  that  was  always  fond  of 
sweetmeats  ;  he's  now  a  citizen  of  Paris. 
You'll  see  that  that  queer  fellow  will  be  a 
sheriff  before  I  shall  be  a  captain." 

"  Come,  dear  D'Artagnan,  look  up  a 
little — courage.  It  is  when  one  is  lowest 
on  the  wheel  of  fortune,  that  the  wheel 
turns  round  and  raises  us.  This  evening 
your  destiny  begins  to  change." 

"Amen  !  "  exclaimed  D'Artagnan.  stop- 
ping the  carriage. 

He  got  out,  and  remounted  his  steed, 
not  wishing  to  arrive  at  the  gate  of  the 
Palais  Royal  in  the  same  carriage  with 
the  pi'isoner. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  pai'ty  entrrcnl  the 
courtyard,  and  D'Artagnan  led  the  pris- 
oner up  the  great  staircase,  and  across 
the  cori'idor  and  antechamber. 

As  they  stopped  at  tlie  door  of  the  cai'- 
diiial's  study,  D'Ai'tagnan  was  about  to 
W  announced,  when  Rochefort  slapped 
him  on  his  shoulder. 
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''D'Artag-nan,  let  rae  confess  to  you 
what  I've  been  thinking-  about  during-  the 
whole  of  my  drive,  as  I  looked  out  upon 
the  parties  of  citizens  who  perpetually 
crossed  our  path,  and  looked  at  j^ou  and 
your  four  men,  with  their  flambeaux." 

"  Speak  out,"  answered  D'Artagnan. 

"  I  had  onl3''  to  cry  out  '  Help  ! '  for  3'ou 
and  your  companions  to  be  cut  to  pieces, 
and  then  I  should  have  been  free." 

^'Why  didn't  you  do  it?"  asked  the 
lieutenant. 

*'  Come,  then  !  "  cried  Rochefort.  "■  We 
swore  friendship  !  Ah  !  Had  any  one  but 
you  been  there — I  don't  say — " 

D'Artagnan  bowed. 

But  the  impatient  voice  of  Mazarin  sum- 
moned Rochefort  to  the  room  where  the 
minister  awaited  him.  "  Tell  Monsieur 
d'Artagnan  to  wait  outside — I  don't  re- 
quire him  yet,"  said  the  Cardinal. 

Rochefort,  rendered  suspicious  and  cau- 
tious b\'  these  words,  entered  the  apart- 
ment, where  he  found  Mazarin  sitting-  at 
the  table,  dressed  in  his  ordinary  g-arb, 
and  as  one  of  the  prelates  of  the  Church, 
his  costume  being  similar  to  that  of  the 
abbes  in  that  day,  excepting  that  his 
scarf  and   stockings  were  violet. 

As  the  door  was  closed,  Rochefort  cast 
a  glance  toward  Mazarin,  wliich  was  an- 
swered by  one,  equall3'  furtive,  from  the 
minister. 

There  was  little  change  in  the  cardinal ; 
still  dressed  with  sedulous  care,  his  hair 
well  arranged  and  well  curled,  his  person 
perfumed — he  looked,  owmg  to  his  ex- 
treme taste  in  dress,  onh'  half  his  age. 
But  Rochefort,  who  had  passed  five  3'ears 
in  prison,  had  become  old  in  the  lapse  of 
years;  the  dark  locks  of  this  estimable 
friend  of  the  defunct  Cardinal  de  Riche- 
lieu were  now  white ;  tlie  deep  bronze  of 
his  complexion  had  been  succeeded  bj'^  a 
mortal  paleness,  which  betokened  de- 
bility. As  he  gazed  at  him,  Mazarin 
shook  his  head  slightly,  as  much  as  to  say, 
''This  is  a  man  who  does  not  appear-  to 
me  fit  for  much." 

After  a  pause,  which  appeared  an  age 
to  Rochefort,  Mazarin,  however,  took 
from  a  bundle  of  papers  a  letter,  and 
showing  it  to  the  count,  he  said  : 


'•'  I  find  here  a  letter  in  which  you  sue 
for  liberty.  Monsieur  de  Rochefort.  You 
are  in  prison,  then  ?  " 

Rochefort  trembled  in  every  limb  at 
this  question.  "  But  I  thought,"  he  said, 
"that  your  eminence  knew  that  circum- 
stance better  than  any  one — " 

•'I?  Oh,  no  !  There's  a  mass  of  pris- 
oners in  the  Bastille  who  were  sent  there 
in  the  time  of  Monsieur  de  Richelieu — 1 
don't  even  know  their  names." 

"Yes,  but  in  regard  to  m^-self,  m^^ 
lord,  it  cannot  be  so,  for  I  was  removed 
from  the  Chatelet  to  the  Bastille  owing  to 
an  order  from  3'our  eminence." 

"You  think  j^ou  were." 

"  I  am  certain  of  it." 

"Ah,  3'es !  I  think  I  remember  it. 
Did  3^ou  not  once  refuse  to  undertake  a 
journey'  to  Brussels  for  the  queen  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  "  exclaimed  Rochefort. 
"There  is  the  true  reason!  Idiot  as  I 
am,  though  I  have  been  trying  to  find  it 
out  for  five  j-ears,  I  never  found  it  out." 

"But  I  do  not  sa\'  that  it  was  the  cause 
of  3'our  imprisonment,  i  merely'  ask  you, 
did  3'ou  not  refuse  to  go  to  Brussels  for 
the  queen,  w-hile  j'ou  had  consented  to  go 
there  to  do  some  service  for  the  late  car- 
dinal ?  " 

"  That  is  the  very  reason  that  I  refused 
to  go  back  ago  in  to  Brussels.  I  was  t  here 
at  a  fearful  moment.  I  was  sent  there  to 
intercept  a  correspondence  between  Cha- 
lais  and  the  archduke,  and  even  then, 
when  I  was  discovered,  I  was  nearlj'^  torn 
to  pieces.  How  could  I  then  return  to 
Brussels  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  since  the  best  motives  are 
liable  to  misconstruction,  the  queen  saw 
in  3^our  refusal  nothing  but  a  refusal —  a 
distinct  refusal  ;  she  had  also  much  to 
complain  of  3'Ou  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
cardinal — yes — her  majesty  the  queen — " 

Rocheford  smiled  contemptuousl.v. 

"Since  I  was  a  faithful  servant,  m\' 
lord,  to  Cardinal  Richelieu  during  his  life, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  now%  after  his 
death,  I  should  serve  3'ou  well,  in  defiance 
of  the  whole  world." 

"With  regard  to  m3'self,  Monsieur  de 
Rochefort,"  replied  Mazarin,  "  I  am  not, 
like  Monsieur  de  Richelieu,  all-powerful. 
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I  am  but  a  minister,  who  wants  no  ser- 
vants, being-  myself  nothing-  but  a  servant 
of  the  queen's.  Now,  the  queen  is  of  a 
sensitive  nature  ;  hearing-  of  your  refusal 
to  obe3'  her,  she  looked  upon  it  as  a  dec- 
laration of  war  ;  and  as  she  considers  you 
as  a  man  of  superior  talent,  and  therefore 
dang-erous,  she  desired  me  to  make  sure 
of  you — that  is  the  reason  of  3'our  being- 
shut  up  in  the  Bastille — but  3^our  release 
can  be  managed.  You  are  one  of  those 
men  who  can  comprehend  certain  matters : 
and  have  understood  them,  and  can  act 
with  energy — " 

''Such  was  Cardinal  Richelieu's  opinion, 
m}'  lord." 

"The  cardinal,"  interrupted  Mazarin, 
"  was  a  g-reat  politician,  and  there  was 
his  vast  superioritj^  over  me.  I  am  a 
straightforward,  simple  man  ;  that's  my 
g-reat  disadvantage.  I  am  of  a  frankness 
of  character  quite  French." 

Rochefort  bit  his  lips  in  order  not  to 
smile. 

"Now  to  the  point.  I  want  friends. 
I  want  faithful  servants.  When  I  say  I 
want,  I  mean  the  queen  wants  them.  I 
do  nothing-  without  her  commands  ;  pra}' 
understand  that  —  not  like  Monsieur  de 
Richelieu,  who  went  on  just  as  he  pleased 
— so  I  shall  never  be  a  g-reat  man,  as  he 
was;  but,  to  compensate  for  that,  I  shall 
be  a  g-ood  man.  Monsieur  de  Rochefort, 
and  I  hope  to  prove  it  to  3'ou." 

Rochefort  knew  well  the  tones  of  that 
soft  voice,  in  which  there  was  sometimes 
a  sort  of  gentle  lisp,  like  the  liissing-  of  a 
viper. 

"I  am  disposed  to  believe  3'our  emi- 
nence," he  replied  ;  "but  have  the  kind- 
ness not  to  forget  that  I  have  been  five 
years  in  the  Bastille,  and  that  no  waj^  of 
viewing-  things  is  so  false  as  throngh  the 
g-j-atingf  of  a  prison." 

"  Ah,  Monsicni-  de  Rocli(;fort,  !  have  I 
not  told  you  already  that  I  liacl  notliing 
to  do  with  that.  The  queen — cannot  you 
make  allowances  for  the  pettishness  of  a 
queen  'and  a  pi-incess?  F>ut  that  l):is 
passed  away  as  suddenly  as  it  came,  and 
is  forgotten." 

"I  can  (>asily  suppose,  sir,  that,  her 
majesty  has   forg-otten   it  :inii(l   the  feres 


and  the  courtiers  of  the  Palais  Royal,  but 
I,  who  have  passed  those  years  in  the 
Bastille—" 

'•  Ah  !  mon  Dieu  !  xny  dear  Monsieur  de 
Rochefort  !  do  you  absolutely  think  that 
the  Palais  Royal  is  the  abode  of  gayety  ? 
No.  We  have  had  g-reat  annoyances 
there.  As  for  me,  I  play  ni}^  game  fair 
and  above  board,  as  I  always  do.  Let  us 
come  to  some  conclusion.  Are  you  one  of 
us.  Monsieur  de  Rochefort  ?  " 

"I  am  very  desirous  of  being  so,  vny 
lord  ;  but  I  am  totally  in  the  dark  about 
everything.  In  the  Bastille  one  talks  poli- 
tics only  with  soldiers  and  jailers,  and  you 
have  not  an  idea,  my  lord,  how  little  those 
sort  of  people  really  know  of  the  state 
of  affairs ;  I  am  of  Monsieur  de  Bassom- 
pierre's  party.  Is  he  still  one  of  the  sev- 
enteen peers  of  France  ?  " 

"He  is  dead,  sir: — 'tis  a  g-reat  loss. 
His  devotion  to  the  queen  was  g-reat ;  and 
men  of  loyalty  are  scarce." 

"I  think  so,  forsooth,''  said  Rochefort; 
"  and  when  you  find  any  of  them  you  send 
them  off  to  the  Bastille.  However,  there 
are  plent}^  of  them  in  the  world,  but  you 
don't  look  in  the  right  direction  for  them, 
my  lord," 

"Indeed  !  explain  to  me.  Ah  !  my  dear 
Monsieur  de  Rochefort,  how  much  you 
must  have  learned  during-  your  intimacy 
with  the  late  cardinal  !  Ah  !  he  was  a 
great  man  !  " 

"'  Willyour  eminence  be  angry  if  I  i-ead 
you  a  lesson  ?  " 

"  I !  never  !  you  know  you  may  say  anj'- 
thing  to  me.  I  try  to  be  beloved,  and  not 
to  be  feared." 

"Well,  I  myself,  on  the  wall  o{  my  coll. 
scratched  with  a  nail,  a  proverb,  which 
says,  '  Like  master,  like  servant.'  " 

"  Pray,  what  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"It  means  that  Monsieur  dt>  Richelieu 
was  :ible  to  find  trusty  servants — iUi/,ens 
and  dozens  of  them." 

"He!  the  point  aimed  at  by  every 
poniai-d  !  Richelieu,  who  passed  his  life 
in  warding  olf  bh)ws  which  were  forever 
ainuul  at  him  !  " 

"  But  he  did\\\\\\\  tluMu  oil."  said  De 
Rochefort,  "and  the  reason  was,  that 
though  ht>  had  hitter  enemies  he  possessed 
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also  true  friends.  I  have  known  persons,"' 
he  continued — for  he  thought  he  might 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing- of  D'Artag-nan — "  who,  by  their  sa- 
gacity and  address,  have  deceived  the 
penetration  of  Cardinal  Richelieu ;  who, 
by  their  valor,  have  got  the  better  of  his 
guards  and  his  spies ;  persons  without 
money,  without  support,  without  credit, 
yet  who  have  preserved  to  the  crowned 
head  its  crown,  and  made  the  cardinal  ask 
for  pardon." 

"Ah,"  cried  Mazarin,  with  his  wonted 
grace,  ''  could  I  but  find  such  men  !  " 

'•'  M3'  lord,  there  has  stood  for  six  years 
at  your  ver^^  door  a  man  such  as  I  de- 
scribe, and  during  those  six  years  he  has 
been  unappreciated  and  unemplo^'ed  by 
you." 

"Who  is  it?" 

"  It  is  Monsieur  d'Artagnan,  a  Gascon, 
who  has  done  all  this,  saved  his  queen, 
and  made  Monsieur  de  Richelieu  confess, 
that  in  point  of  talent,  address,  and  polit- 
ical skill,  he  was  to  him  only  a  tyro," 

"  Tell  me  how  it  all  happened." 

''  No,  my  lord,  the  secret  is  not  mine  : 
it  is  a  secret  which  concerns  the  queen. 
In  what  he  did,  this  man  had  three  col- 
leagues, three  brave  men,  such  men  as 
you  were  wishing  for  just  now." 

"And  were  these  four  men  attached  to 
each  olher,  true  in  heart,  really  united  ?  " 

"As  if  they  had  been  one  man,  as  if 
their  four  hearts  had  pulsated  in  one 
breast." 

"  You  pique  my  curiosity,  dear  Roche- 
fort  ;  pray  tell  me  the  Avhole  story." 

"  That  is  impossible  ;  but  I  will  tell  you 
a  true  story,  m^'^  lord." 

"  Pray  do  so — I  delight  in  stories,"  cried 
the  cardinal. 

"Listen,  then,"  returned  Rochefort,  as 
he  spoke  endeavoring  to  read,  in  that 
subtle  countenance,  the  cardinal's  motive. 
"Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  queen — a 
powerful  monarch — who  reigned  over  one 
of  the  greatest  kingdoms  of  the  universe  ; 
and  a  minister;  and  this  minister  wished 
much  to  injure  the  queen,  whom  once  he 
had  loved  too  well.  (Do  not  try,  my  lord, 
you  cannot  guess  who  it  is  ;  all  this  hap- 
pened long  before  you  came  into  the  coun- 


tr3'^  where  this  queen  reigned  )  There 
came  to  the  court  an  ambassador  so 
brave,  so  magnificent,  so  elegant,  that 
every  woman  lost  her  heart  to  him ;  and 
the  queen  had  even  the  indiscretion  to 
give  him  certain  ornaments  so  rare  that 
thej^  could  never  be  replaced  by  anj'  like 
them. 

"As  these  ornaments  belonged  to  the 
king,  the  minister  persuaded  his  majesty 
to  insist  upon  the  queen's  appearing  in. 
them  as  part  of  her  jewels,  at  a  ball  which 
was  soon  to  take  place.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion to  tell  3^ou,  ray  lord,  that  the  minis- 
ter knew  for  a  fact  that  these  ornaments 
had  been  sent  after  the  ambassador,  who 
was  far  away,  beyond  seas.  This  illustri- 
ous queen  had  fallen  low  as  the  least  of 
her  subjects — fallen  from  her  high  estate." 

"Indeed!" 

"Well,  m3'  lord,  four  men  resolved  to 
save  her.  These  four  men  were  not 
princes,  neither  were  they  dukes,  neither 
w^ere  they  men  in  power,  the^'  were  not  even 
rich  men.  Thej-  were  four  honest  soldiers, 
each  with  a  good  heart,  a  good  arm,  and  a 
sword  at  the  service  of  those  who  wanted 
it.  They  set  out.  The  minister  knew  of 
their  departure,  and  had  planted  people 
on  the  road  to  prevent  them  ever  reach- 
ing their  destination.  Three  of  them  were 
overwhelmed  and  disabled  by  numerous 
assailants,  one  of  them  alone  arrived  at 
the  port,  having  either  killed  or  wounded 
those  who  wished  to  stop  him.  He  crossed 
the  sea,  and  brought  back  the  set  of  orna- 
ments to  the  great  queen,  w^ho  w^as  able 
to  wear  them  on  her  shoulder  on  the  ap- 
pointed daj',  and  this  verj^  nearly  ruined 
the  minister.  What  think  you  of  that 
trait,  my  lord  ?" 

"  It  is  splendid,"  said  Mazarin. 

"  Well,  I  know  ten  such  men." 

"  And  was  Monsieur  d'Artagnan  one  of 
these  four  men  ?  '  inquired  the  cardinal. 

"  It  Avas  he  who  conducted  the  enter- 
prise." 

"  And  who  were  the  others  ?" 

"  I  leave  it  to  Monsieur  d'Arta'gnan  to 
name  them,  my  lord." 

"  You  suspect  me.  Monsieur  de  Roche- 
fort  ;  I  Avant  him,  and  3'ou,  and  all  to  aid 
me." 
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"  Begin  hy  telling-  rae  whj^,  mx  lord  ; 
lor  after  five  or  six  years  of  imprison- 
ment, it  is  natural  to  feel  some  curiosity 
as  to  one's  destination." 

'•'  You,  my  dear  Monsieur  de  Rochefort, 
shall  have  the  post  of  confidence ;  you 
shall  g-o  to  Vincennes,  where  Monsieur  de 
Beaufort  is  confined  ;  you  will  guard  him 
well  for  me."' 

"My  lord,"  replied  Rochefort,  "to  go 
out  of  the  Bastille  in  order  to  go  into  Vin- 
cennes is  only  to  change  one's  prison." 

'•'  Say  at  once  that  you  are  on  the  side 
of  Monsieur  de  Beaufort — that  will  be 
the  most  sincere  line  of  conduct,"  said 
Mazarin. 

"  My  lord,  I  havo  been  so  long  shut  up, 
that  I  am  only  of  one  part}^ — I  am  for 
fresh  air.  Emplo}'  me  in  ^x\y  other  way  ; 
employ  me  even  activeh' — but  let  it  be  on 
the  high  roads." 

"My  dear  Monsieur  de  Rochefort," 
Mazarin  replied  in  a  tone  of  raillery'-,  "3'ou 
think  yourself  still  a  j-oung  man — your 
spirit  is  still  juvenile,  but  your  streng-th 
fails  you.  Believe  me,  you  ought  now  to 
take  rest.     Here  !  " 

"  You  decide,  then,  nothing  about  me, 
my  lord?" 

"'  On  the  contrary,  I  have  come  to  a  de- 
cision about  you." 

Bernduin  came  into  the  room. 

"  Call  an  officer  of  justice,"  he  said  ; 
"  and  stay  close  to  me,"  he  added  in  a  low 
tone. 

The  oflicer  entered — Mazarin  wrote  a 
few  words,  which  he  gave  to  this  man — 
then  he  bowed.  • 

"Adieu,  Monsieur  de  Rochefort,"  he 
said . 

Rochefort  bent  low. 

"  I  see,  my  lord,  that  I  aui  to  be  taken 
back  to  the  Bastille." 

"  You  are  sagacious." 

"I  shall  return  thither,  my  lord,  but 
you  are  wrong  not  to  employ  me." 

"  You  ?  the  friend  of  luy  greatest  foes  ? 
tlon't  suppose  that  you  ai-e  the  only  person 
who  can  servo  me.  Monsieur  de  Rochefort. 
I  sliiiU  find  many  as  able  men  as  you  arc." 

"  1  wish  you  may,  my  lord,"  replied  De 
Rochefort. 

He  was  then  reconducted  bv  Ihe  lit  lie 


staircase,  instead  of  passing  through  the 
antechamber  where  D'Artagnan  was  wait- 
ing. In  the  courtyard  the  carriage  and 
the  four  musketeers  were  ready,  but  he 
looked  around  in  vain  for  his  friend. 

"Ah!"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"  things  are  changed  indeed  ;  "  yet  he 
jumped  into  the  carriage  with  the  alacrity 
of  a  man  of  five-and-twenty. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ANNE     OF    AUSTRIA    AT    THE    AGE    OF 
FORTY-SIX. 

When  left  alone  with  Bernouin,  Mazarin 
was,  for  some  minutes,  lost  in  thought. 
He  had  g-ained  nmch  information,  but  not 
enough. 

"  My  lord,  have  3'ou  an}'  commands  ?  " 
asked  Bernouin. 

"Yes,  yes,"  replied  Mazarin.  "Light 
me  ;  I  am  going  to  the  queen." 

Bernouin  took  up  a  candlestick,  and  led 
the  way. 

There  was  a  secret  communication  be- 
tween the  cardinal's  apartments  and  those 
of  the  queen;  and  through  this  corridor* 
Mazarin  passed  whenever  he  wTslied  to 
visit  Anne  of  Austria. 

In  the  bedroom  in  which  this  passage 
ended  Bernouin  encountered  Madame  de 
Beauvais,  like  himself  intrusted  with  the 
secret  of  these  subterranean  love  affairs  ; 
and  Madame  de  Beauvais  undertook  to 
prepare  Anne  of  Austria,  who  was  in  her 
oratory  with  the  young  king,  Louis  XIV., 
to  receive  the  cardinal. 

Anne,  reclining  in  a  large  easy  chah", 
her  head  supported  by  her  hand,  her  elbow 
resting  on  a  table  near  her,  was  looking 
at  her  son,  who  was  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  a  book  filled  with  pictures  of 
l)attles.  This  celebrated  woman  fully 
understood  the  art  of  being  dull  with 
dignity.  It  was  her  pi-actice  to  pass 
hours  either  in  her  oratory,  or  in  her 
room,  without  either  reailing  or  praying. 

When  Madame  de  Beauvais  appeared 
at  the  iloor.  and  announced  the  cardinal, 
the  child,  who  had  been  engrossed  in  the 
pages   o[   C^uintus    Curtius.    iMiliv(>ned   as 

*  Tlii.s  secret  [passajje  is  still  to  be  seen  in  tlie 
Piilais  Royal. 
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they  were  by  engraving's  of  Alexander's 
feats  of  arms,  frowned,  and  looked  at  his 
mother — 

"  Why,"  he  said,  "  does  he  enter  with- 
out asking  first  for  an  audience  ?  " 

Anne  colored  slig-htly. 

'•'The  prime  minister,"  she  said,  "is 
obliged,  in  these  unsettled 'times,  to  in- 
form tlie  queen  of  all  that  is  happening 
from  time  to  time,  witliout  exciting  the 
curiosit}^  or  remarks  of  the  court." 

"  But  Richelieu  never  came  in,  in  this 
manner,"  said  the  pertinacious  boy. 

"How  can  you  remember  what  Mon- 
sieur de  Richeheu  did  ?  You  were  too 
3"oung  to  know  that." 

"I  do  not  remember  what  lie  did  ;  but 
I  have  inquired,  and  I  have  been  told  all 
about  it." 

At  this  very  moment  Mazarin  entered. 
The  king  rose  immediately,  took  his  book, 
closed  it,  and  went  to  la}^  it  down  on  the 
table,  near  which  he  continued  standing, 
in  order  that  Mazarin  might  be  obliged 
to  stand  also. 

Mazarin  contemplated  these  proceed- 
ings witfi  a  thoughtful  glance.  They  ex- 
plained what  had  occurred  that  evening. 

He  bowed  respectfulh'  to  the  king*,  who 
gave  him  a  somewhat  cavalier  reception, 
but  a  look  from  his  mother  reproved  him 
for  the  hatred  which,  from  his  infancy, 
Louis  XIV.  had  entertained  toward  Maz- 
arin, and  he  endeavored  to  receive  with 
a  smile  the  minister's  homage. 

"  It  is  time  that  the  king  should  retire 
to  rest,"  said  the  queen,  speaking  to  Mad- 
ame de  Beauvais — for  Anne  was  surprised 
at  this  early  visit  from  Mazarin,  who 
scarcel.y  ever  came  into  her  apartments 
until  every  one  had  withdrawn  for  tlie 
night. 

The  queen  had  several  times  already 
told  her  son  that  he  ought  to  go  to  bed  ; 
and,  several  times,  Louis  had  coaxingly 
insisted  on  slaying  where  he  Avas ;  but 
now  he  made  no  reply,  but  turned  pale, 
and  bit  his  lips  with  anger. 

In  a  few  minutes  Laporte  came  into  the 
room.  The  child  went  directly  to  him 
without  kissing  his  mother. 

"Well,  Louis,"  said  Anne,  "why  do 
you  not  kiss  me  ?  " 


"  I  thought  you  were  angry  with  me, 
madame;  you  sent  me  away." 

"'  I  do  not  send  you  away  ;  but  you  have 
had  the  small-pox,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
sitting  up  late  may  tire  3'ou." 

"  You  had  no  fears  of  \\\y  being  tired 
when  3'OU  ordered  me  to  go  to  the  palace 
to-day  to  pass  the  odious  decrees,  which 
have  raised  up  murmurs  among  the  peo- 
ple." 

"Sire!"  interposed  Laporte,  in  order 
to  turn  the  subject — "to  whom  does  your 
majesty  wish  me  to  give  the  candle  ?  " 

"  To  any  one,  Laporte,"  the  child  said  ; 
and  then  added,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  to  any 
one  but  Mancini." 

Now  Mancini  was  a  nephew  of  Mazarin's, 
and  Avas  as  much  hated  by  Louis  as  the 
cardinal  himself,  although  placed  near  his 
person  b\'  the  minister. 

And  the  king  went  out  of  the  room, 
without  either  embracing  his  mother,  or 
even  bowing  to  the  cardinal. 

"  Good,"  said  Mazarin.  "  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  his  majestA'  is  brought  up  with  a 
hatred  of  dissimulation." 

The  queen,  however,  asked,  with  some 
impatience,  what  important  business  had 
brought  the  cardinal  there  that  evening. 

Mazarin  sank  into  a  chair,  with  the 
deepest  melanchol^^  painted  on  his  counte- 
nance. 

"It  is  likely,"  he  replied,  "  that  we  shall 
soon  be  obliged  to  separate,  unless  you 
love  me  well  enough  to  follow  me  into 
Italy." 

"Why,"  cried  the  queen;  "how  is 
that?"     . 

"  Because,  as  they  say  in  the  opera  of 
Thisbe — '  The  Avhole  world  conspires  to 
break  our  bonds.'  " 

"You  jest,  sir!"  ansAvered  the  queen, 
endeavoring  to  assume  something  of  her 
former  dignity. 

"Alas!  I  do  not,  madame,"  rejoined 
Mazarin.  "  Mark  well  Avhat  I  say.  The 
Avhole  Avorld  conspires  to  break  our  bonds. 
Now  as  you  are  one  of  the  whole  Avorld,  I 
mean  to  say  that  3'^ou  also  desert  me." 

"Cardinal!" 

"  Heavens  !  did  I  not  see  you  the  other 
daA'  smile  on  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ?  or 
rather  at  Avhat  he  said  ?  " 
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"  And  what  was  he  saj'ing-?  " 

"  He  said  this,  madame.  '  Mazarin  is  a 
sturabUng-block.  Send  him  away,  and  all 
will  be  well.'" 

''  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?  " 

'•'  Oh,  madame — you  are  the  queen  I  " ' 

"Queen,  forsooth  !  when  I  am  at  the 
mercy  of  every  scribbler  in  the  Palais 
Roj'al,  who  covers  waste  paper  with  non- 
sense, or  of  every  country  squire  in  the 
king-dom." 

"  JSTevertheless,  j^ou  have  still  the  power 
of  banishing"  from  3'our  presence  those 
whom  you  do  not  like  !  " 

"  That  is  to  saj^  whom  ijoii  do  not  like," 
returned  the  queen. 

"  I  ! — persons  whom  I  do  not  like  !  " 

"Yes,  indeed.  Who  sent  away  Mad- 
ame de  Chevreuse  ?  " 

"  A  woman  of  intrig'ue;  who  wanted  to 
keep  up  ag"ainst  me  the  spirit  of  cabal 
which  she  had  raised  against  M.  de  Riche- 
lieu." 

"Then  who  dismissed  Madame  de  Hau- 
tefort?" 

"  A  prude,  who  told  you  ever^^  nig-ht  as 
she  undressed  you,  that  it  was  a  sin  to 
love  a  priest ;  just  as  if  one  were  a  priest, 
because  one  happens  to  be  a  cardinal." 

"  Who  ordered  Monsieur  de  Beaufort  to 
be  arrested  ? ' ' 

"An  incendiary  ;  the  burden  of  whose 
song-  was  his  intention  to  assassinate  me. 
My  enemies,  madame,  oug-ht  to  be  j^ours, 
and  your  friends  my  friends." 

"  M3'  friends,  sir  !  "  The  queen  shook 
her  head.  "Alas!  I  have  none.  In  vain 
do  I  look  about  me  fot-  friends.  I  have  no 
influence  over  any  one.  Monsieur*  is  led 
by  his  favorite  to-day,  Chois}' ;  to-morrow 
it  will  be  La  Riviere,  or  some  one  else. 
The  prince  is  led  by  Madame  de  Long-ue- 
ville,  who  is,  in  her  turn,  led  by  thePi-incc 
de  Marsillac,  her  lover.  Monsieur  de 
Conti  is  under  the  influence  of  the  dep- 
uty, who  is  the  slave  of  Madame  de  Gue- 
menee," 

"  Do  you  know  Monsieur  de  l^ochc- 
fort  ?  "  said  Mazarin. 

"  One  of  my  bitterest  enemies — the 
faithful  friend  of  Cardinal  Richelieu." 

*Th.-  Dnko  of  Orleans. 


"  I  know  that,  and  we  sent  him  to  the 
Bastille,"  said  Mazarin. 

"  Is  he  at  liberty  ?  "  asked  the  queen.   . 

"No;  still  there — but  I  only  speak  of 
him  in  order  that  I  may  introduce  the 
name  of  another  man.  Do  you  know 
Monsieur  d'Artag-nan  ?  "  he  added,  lool^- 
ing-  steadfastly  at  the  queen. 

Anne  of  Austria  received  the  blow  with 
a  beating-  heart. 

"Has  the  Gascon  been  indiscreet?" 
she  murmured  ;  then  said  aloud  : 

"'  D'Artag-nan  !  stop  an  instant :  tliat 
name  is  certainl}^  familiar  to  me.  D'Ar- 
tagnan  I  there  was  a  musketeer  who  was 
in  love  witk  one  of  vay  women,  poor  young- 
creature  !  she  was  poisoned  on  m}^  ac- 
count." 

''That's  all  you  know  of  him  ?  "  asked 
Mazarin. 

The  queen  looked  at  him,  surprised. 

"You  seem,  sir,"  she  remarlved,  "to 
be  making-  me  underg-o  a  course  of  inter- 
rogations." 

"Which  you  answer  according  to  your 
own  fancy,"  replid  Mazarin. 

"  Tell  me  your  wishes,  and  I  will  com- 
pl}^  with  them." 

The  queen  spoke  with  some  impatience. 

"'  Well  then,  madame,  not  a  day  passes 
in  which  I  do  not  suffer  affronts  from 
your  princes  and  your  lordl}'-  servants; 
every  one  of  them  automata  who  do  not 
perceive  that  I  hold  the  spring  which 
makes  them  move,  nor  do  they  see  tliat 
beneath  my  quiet  demeanor  there  is  the 
scoff  of  an  injured  and  irritated  man,  who 
has  sworn  to  himself  to  master  them  one 
of  these  days.  We  have  arrested  Mon- 
sieur de  Beaufort,  but  he  is  the  least  dan- 
gerous among  them.  There  is  the  Prince 
de  Conde — "' 

"  The  hero  of  Rocroy  !  do  you  thinlc  of 
Mm  .?  " 

"Yes,  madaine,  often  and  often;  but 
pazicnza.  as  we  say  in  Italy.  Xe.xt,  after 
Monsieur  de  Conde,  comes  the  Duko  of 
Orleans." 

••What  are  you  saying?  Th(>  lii-sl  pi-incc 
of  the  blood — the  king's  unch'  !  " 

"  No  !  not  the  first  pi-ince  of  tlie  blood, 
not  tlie  king's  uncle,  but  the  base  con- 
spirator, the  soul  of  every  cabal,  who  pi( 
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tends  to  lead  e  brave  people  who  are 
weak  enough  to  believe  in  the  honor  of  a 
prince  of  the  blood — not  the  prince  nearest 
to  the  throne,  not  the  king's  uncle,  I  re- 
peat, but  the  murderer  of  Chalais,  of 
Montmorency,  and  of  Cinq-Mars,  who  is 
plajnng-  now  the  same  game  that  he 
played  long  ago,  and  who  fancies  he  shall 
gain  an  advantage,  instead  of  having  an 
opponent  who  frowns,  he  has  one  before 
him,  face  to  face,  who  smiles.  But  he  is 
mistaken.  I  shall  not  leave  so  near  the 
queen  that  source  of  discord  with  which 
the  deceased  cardinal  so  often  caused  the 
anger  of  the  king  to  boil  over." 

Anne  blushed,  and  buried  her  head  in 
her  hands. 

'•'  What  am  I  to  do  ?  "  she  said,  bowed 
dowm  beneath  the  voice  of  her  tj^rant. 

"Endeavor  to  remember  the  names  of 
those  faithful  servants  who  crossed  the 
Channel,  in  spite  of  Monsieur  du  Kichelieu 
— tracking  the  roads  along  which  they 
passed  bj^  their  blood — to  bring  back  to 
your  majesty  certain  jewels  given  by  her 
to  Buckingham." 

Anne  rose,  full  of  majesty,  and,  as  if 
touched  by  a  spring,  started  up,  and  look- 
ing at  the  cardinal  with  the  haughty  dig- 
nit}'  wiiich,  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  had 
made  her  so  powerful,  "  You  insult  me, 
sir,"  she  said. 

'•  I  wish,"  continued  Mazarin,  finishing, 
as  it  were,  the  speech  which  this  sudden 
movement  of  the  queen  had  cut  short ; 
"  I  wish,  in  fact,  that  you  should  now  do 
for  3-our  husband  what  you  formerly  did 
for  j-our  lover." 

"  Again  that  accusation  ?  "  cried  the 
(pieen  ;  "1  thought  that  calumny  was 
stifl(Kl  or  extinct.  You  have  spared  me 
till  now  ;  but  since  j^ou  speak  of  it,  once 
for  all  I  tell  you—" 

"  Madame,  what  I  Avish  is,  to  know 
all,"  said  Mazarin,  astounded  by  this  re- 
turning courage. 

"I  will  tell  you  all,"  replied  Anne. 
•'  Listen  :  there  were,  in  trutli,  at  that 
epoch,  four  devoted  hearts,  four  loyal 
s[)irits,  four  failliful  swords  who  saved 
more  than  my  life — my  honor — " 

"  Ah  !  5'ou  confess  it,"  exclaimed  Maza- 
I'in. 


''Is  it  only  the  guilty  whose  honor  is 
at  the  sport  of  others,  sir ;  and  cannot 
women  be  dishonored  by  appearances  ? 
However,  I  swear  I  was  not  guilty ;  I 
swear  it  by — " 

The  queen  looked  around  her  for  some 
sacred  object  by  which  she  could  swear ; 
and  taking  out  of  a  cupboard,  hidden  in 
the  tapestry,  a  small  cofl"er  of  rosewood, 
set  in  silver,  and  laj'ing  it  on  the  altar — 

"  I  swear,"  she  said,  "by  these  sacred 
relics  that  Buckingham  was  not  my 
lover." 

"What  relics  are  those  by  which  you 
swear  ?  "  asked  Mazarin,  smiling.  "  I 
am  incredulous." 

The  queen  untied  from  around  her 
throat  a  small  golden  key  w'hich  hung 
there,  and  presented  it  to  the  cardinal. 

"Open,"  she  said,  "sir,  and  look  for 
yourself." 

Mazarin  opened  the  coffer  ;  a  knife,  cov- 
ered with  rust,  and  two  letters,  one  of 
which  was  stained  with  blood,  alone  met 
his  gaze. 

"  What  are  these  things  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  What  are  these  things  ?  "  replied 
Anne,  with  queen-like  dignity,  and  ex- 
tending toward  the  open  coffer  an  arm, 
despite  the  lapse  of  years,  still  beautiful. 
"  These  two  letters  are  the  only  letters 
that  I  ever  wrote  to  him.  That  knife  is 
the  knife  with  which  Felton  stabbed  him. 
Read  the  letters,  and  see  if  I  have  lied,  or 
spoken  the  truth." 

But  Mazarin,  notwithstanding  this  per- 
mission, instead  of  reading  the  letters, 
took  the  knife  which  the  dying  Bucking- 
ham had  snatched  out  of  the  wound,  and 
sent  by  Laporte  to  the  queen.  The  blade 
was  red,  for  the  blood  had  become  rust ; 
after  a  momentary  examination,  during 
which  the  queen  became  as  white  as  the 
cloth  which  covered  the  altar  on  which 
she  was  leaning,  he  put  it  back  into  the 
coffer  with  an  involuntary  shudder. 

"It  is  well,  madame;  I  beheve  j^our 
oath." 

"No,  no,  read,"  cxclaiiued  the  queen 
indignantly;  "read,  I  command  you,  for 
I  am  resolved  that  cverj^thing  shall  be 
finished  to-night,  and  never  will  I  recur 
to  this   subject    again.     Do   3'ou  think," 
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she  said,  with  a  ghastly  smile,  "  that  I 
shall  be  inclined  to  reopen  this  coffer  to 
answer  anj^  future  accusations  ?  '' 

Mazarin,  overcome  b^'  this  determina- 
tion, read  the  two  letters.  In  one  the 
queen  asked  for  the  ornaments  back 
again.  This  letter  had  been  convej'^ed  by 
D'Artagnan,  and  had  arrived  in  time. 
The  other  was  that  which  Laporte  had 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, warning  him  that  he  was  about 
to  be  assassinated  ;  this  had  arrived  too 
late. 

"It  is  well,  madame,"  said  Mazarin; 
"  nothing  can  be  said  to  this  testimon3''." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  queen,  closing  the 
coffer  and  leaning  her  hand  upon  it,  "  if 
there  is  anything  to  be  said,  it  is  that  I 
have  always  been  ungrateful  to  the  brave 
men  who  saved  me — that  I  have  given 
nothing  to  that  gallant  officer,  D'Artag- 
nan, \'ou  were  speaking-  of  just  now,  but 
\i\y  hand  to  kiss,  and  this  diamond." 

As  she  spoke  she  extended  her  beau- 
tiful hand  to  the  cardinal,  and  showed 
him  a  superb  diamond  which  sparkled  on 
her  finger. 

"It  appears,"  she  resumed,  "that  he 
sold  it — he  sold  it  in  order  to  save  me 
another  time — to  be  able  to  send  a  mes- 
senger to  the  duke  to  warn  him  of  his 
danger—  He  sold  it  to  Monsieur  Deses- 
sarts,  on  whose  finger  I  remarked  it.  I 
bought  it  from  him,  but  it  belongs  to 
D'Artagnan.  Give  it  back  to  him,  sir ; 
and  since  you  have  such  a  man  in  3'our 
service,  make  him  useful. 

"And  now,"  added  the  queen,  her 
voice  broken  by  her  emotion,  "  have  you 
any  other  question  to  as]<  me  ?  " 

"Nothing" — tlie  cardinal  spoke  in  the 
most  conciliatory  maimer — "except  to 
beg  of  you  to  forgive  my  unworthy  sus- 
])icions.  I  love  you  so  tenderly  that  I 
cannot  help  being  jealous — (!ven  of  1  he 
past." 

A  smile,  which  was  indelniable.  passi^d 
ovei'  the  lips  of  Die  ([ueeii. 

"Since  you  have  no  further  intiu-roga- 
tions  to  make,  leave  me,  I  beseech  you," 
shi!  said.  "  I  wish,  afler  such  a  sc(Mie,  I0 
be  alone." 

Mazarin  bent,  low  bcfoi-e  Ium- 


"  I  shall  retire,  madame  ;  do  you  permit 
me  to  return  ?  " 

"Yes,  to-morrow." 

The  cardinal  took  the  queen's  hand,  and 
pressed  it,  wuth  an  air  of  gallantry,  to  his 
lips. 

Scarcelj'^  had  he  left  her  than  the  queen 
went  into  her  son's  room,  and  inquired 
from  Laporte  if  the  king  was  in  bed.  La- 
porte pointed  to  the  child,  who  was  asleep. 

Anne  ascended  the  steps  aside  of  the 
bed,  and  kissed  softly  the  placid  forehead 
of  her  son  ;  then  she  retired  as  silently  as 
she  came,  merel}'^  saying  to  Laporte  : 

"'  ^ry,  my  dear  Laporte,  to  make  the 
king'  more  courteous  to  ]\[onsieur  le  Car- 
dinal, to  whom  both  he  and  I  are  under 
such  great  obligations." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  GASCON    AND   THE   ITALIAN. 

Meanwhile  the  cardinal  returned  to 
his  own  room  ;  and  after  asking  Bernouin, 
who  stood  at  the  door,  whether  anything 
had  occurred  during  his  absence,  and  be- 
ing answered  in  the  negative,  he  desired 
that  he  might  be  left  alone. 

When  he  Avas  alone,  he  opened  the  door 
of  the  corridor,  and  then  that  of  the  ante- 
chamber. There  D'Artagnan  was  asleep 
upon  a  bench. 

The  cardinal  went  up  to  him,  and 
touched  his  shoulder.  .D'Artagnan  start- 
ed, awakened  himself,  and,  as  he  awoke, 
stood  up  exactly  like  a  soldier  under  arms. 

"Monsieur  d'Artagnan,"  said  the  car- 
dinal, sitting  down  on  a  fauteuil.  "you 
have  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  brave 
and  an  honorable  man." 

"  Possibly,  "  thought  D'Artagnan  ; 
"  but  he  has  taken  a  long  time  to  let  nu; 
]<now  his  t  houglits  ;  "  neverthelivss  he  bent 
down  to  the  very  gi'ound  in  gratiliuh^  for 
Mazarin 's  compliment. 

"Monsieur  d'Ai'tagnan,  "  continued 
Mazarin,  "you  have  ptMfornied  suniiry 
exploits  in  th(^  last  reigti." 

"Your  eminence  is  too  good  to  ren\em- 
berthat.  It  is  true  T  fought  with  t,(>l(>r- 
ablo  success." 

"  I  don't  speal;  of  your  warlike  exploits, 
monsieur,"  said  ]Ma/,arin  :  "althou^-li  thev 
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g-ained  ,you  much  reputation,  the}'^  were 
surpassed  b}^  others." 

D'Artag-nan  pretended  astonishment. 

'-'Well,  3^ou  do  not  reply?"  resumed 
Mazai'in. 

"I  am  waiting-,  my  lord,  till  you  tell 
me  of  what  exploits  you  speak." 

"I  speak  of  certain  adventures.  I  speak 
of  the  adventure  referring-  to  the  queen — 
of  the  ornaments,  of  the  journey  you  made 
with  three  of  your  friends." 

"  Ha,  ho-o  !  "  thought  the  Gascon  ;'"  is 
this  a  snare,  or  not  ?  Let  me  be  on  \\\y 
guard." 

And  he  assumed  a  look  of  stupidity 
whicli  Mendori  or  Bellerose,  two  of  the 
first  actors  of  the  day,  might  have  envied 
him. 

''Bravo,"  cried  Mazarin ;  ''the^^  told 
me  that  you  were  the  man  I  wanted. 
Come,  let  us  see  what  you  will  do  for 
me  !  " 

"Everything  that  .your  eminence  ma^' 
please  to  command  me,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  will  do  for  me  what  you  have  done 
for  the  queen  ?  " 

'•'  Certainly,"  D'Artagnan  said  to  him- 
self, ''he  wishes  to  make  me  speak  out. 
He's  not  more  cunning  than  De  Richelieu 
was  !  Devil  take  him  !  "  Then  he  said 
aloud  : 

"  The  queen,  my  lord  !  I  don't  compre- 
hend." 

"  You  don't  comprehend  that  I  want 
3'ou  and  your  three  friends  to  be  of  use  to 


me 


?  " 


"What  friends,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  Your  three  friends— the  friends  of 
forme  1'  days." 

"  Of  former  days,  my  lord  !  In  former 
days  I  had  not  only  three  friends,  I  had 
fift3'— at  twenty,  one  calls  every  one  one's 
friend." 

"Well,  sir,"  returned  Mazarin;  "pru- 
dence is  a  fine  thing,  but  to-day  you  might 
regret  having  been  too  prudent." 

"My  lord,  Pythag-oras  made  his  dis- 
ciples keep  silence  for  five  .years,  that 
they  might  learn  to  hold  their  tongues," 

"  But  you  have  been  silent  for  twenty 
years,  sir.  Speak,  now,  for  the  queen 
herself  releases  you  from  your  promise." 

"The  queen  !  " 


"  Yes,  the  queen  !  And  as  a  proof  of 
what  I  sa.y  she  commanded  me  to  show 
you  this  diamond,  which  she  thinks  you 
know." 

And  so  saying-,  Mazarin  extended  his 
hand  to  the  officer,  who  sighed  as  he 
recognized  the  ring-  which  had  beeng-iven 
to  him  b.y  the  queen  on  the  night  of  the 
ball  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

■'  'Tis  true.  I  remember  well  that  dia- 
mond." 

"  You  see,  then,  that  I  speak  to  ^-ou  in 
the  queen's  name.  Answer  me  without 
acting  as  if  3'ou  were  on  the  stage — 3'our 
interests  are  concerned  in  j^our  doing-  so. 
Where  are  your  friends  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  my  lord.  We  have 
parted  compan}^  this  long-  time  ;  all  three 
have  left  the  service." 

"Where  can  you  find  them,  then  ?  " 

"Wherever  they  are,  that's  m^'  busi- 
ness." 

"Well,  now  what  are  your  conditions  if 
I  employ  you  ?  " 

"Money,  my  lord;  as  much  money  as 
what  you  wish  me  to  undertake  will  re- 
quire." 

"The  devil  he  does!  Money!  and  a 
large  sum!"  said  Mazarin.  '-Pra.yare 
you  aware  that  the  king-  has  no  money 
now  in  his  treasury  ?  " 

"Do  then  as  I  did,  my  lord.  Sell  the 
crown  diamonds.  Trust  me,  don't  let  us 
try  to  do  thing-s  cheapl.y.  Great  under- 
taking's are  badly  done  with  small  means." 

"Well,"  returned  Mazarin,  "we  will 
satisfy  you." 

"Richelieu,"  thoug-ht  D'Artag-nan, 
"  would  have  given  me  five  hundred  pis- 
toles in  advance." 

'■You  will  then  be  at  my  service?" 
asked  Mazarin. 

"  And  what  are  we  to  do  ?  "" 

"  Make  3'our  mind  easy  ;  when  the  time 
for  action  comes,  .you  shall  be  in  full  pos- 
s(;ssion  of  what  I  require  from  you  ;  wait 
till  that  time  arrives,  and  find  out  your 
friends." 

"  M}^  lord,  possibl.y  they  are  not  in 
Paris.  I  must,  perliaps,  make  a  long- 
journey  to  find  them  out.  Traveling-  is 
dear,  and  I  am  onlj'  a  poor  lieutenant 
in  the  musketeers  ;  besides,  I  have  been  in 
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the  service  for  tvventj'-tvvo  j^ears,  and  have 
accumulated  nothing-  but  debts." 

Mazarin  remained  some  moments  in 
deep  thought,  as  if  he  combated  with 
himself ;  then,  g"oing'  to  a  large  cupboard 
closed  with  a  triple  lock,  he  took  from  it  a 
bag"  of  silver,  and  weig-hing-  it  twice  in  his 
hands  before  he  g-ave  it  to  D'Artag-nan — 

"Take  this,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh, 
"  'tis  for  your  journey." 

D'Artag"nan  bowed,  and  plung-ed  the 
bag  into  the  depth  of  an  immense  pocket. 

'' AVell,  then,  all  is  settled  ;  you  are  to 
set  off,"  said  the  cardinal. 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"  Apropos,  what  are  the  names  of  your 
friends?  " 

"  The  Count  de  la  Fere,  formerly'  styled 
Athos ;  Monsieur  du  Valon,  whom  we 
used  to  call  Porthos  ;  the  Chevalier  d*- 
Herblay  —  now  the  Abbe  d'Herblay  — 
whom  we  used  to  call  Aramis — " 

The  cardinal  smiled. 

''Younger  sons,"  he  said,  "who  en- 
listed in  the  musketeers  under  feigned 
names,  in  order  not  to  lower  their  familj' 
names.  Long  rapiers,  but  light  purses, 
3'ouknow." 

"  If,  God  willing,  these  rapiers  should  be 
devoted  to  the  service  of  your  eminence," 
said  D'Artagnan,  "  I  shall  venture  to  ex- 
press a  wish — which  is,  that,  in  its  turn, 
the  purse  of  your  eminence  may  become 
light,  and  theirs  heavy — for  with  these 
three  men,  3'our  eminence  may  rouse  all 
Europe,  if  you  like." 

"These  Gascons,"  said  the  cardinal, 
laughing,  "  almost  beat  the  Italians  in 
effrontery." 

" — At  all  events,"  answered  D'Artag- 
nan, with  a  smile  similar  to  the  cardinal's, 
"they  beat  them  when  the^'  draw  their 
swords." 

He  then  withdrew,  and  as  he  passed 
into  the  courtyard  he  stopped  near  a  lamp 
and  dived  eagerly'  into  the  bag  of  money. 

"  Crown  pieces  only,  silver  pieces  !  I 
suspected  it.  Ali,  Mazai-in  !  Ma/arin  I 
thou  hast  no  conlldenct!  in  me  !  so  nuich 
the  worse  for  thee  —  haiin  may  come 
of  it!" 

Mcanwhih!  the  cai'diiial  w;is  i'ul)l)iiig 
his  hands  in  great  satisfaction. 


"A  hundred  pistoles!  a  hundred  pis- 
toles I  for  a  hundred  pistoles  I  have  dis- 
covered a  secret  for  which  Richelieu  would 
have  paid  a  thousand  crowns  :  without 
reckoning  the  value  of  that  diamond" — 
he  cast  a  complacent  look  at  the  ring, 
which  he  had  kept,  instead  of  restoring 
it  to  D'Artagnan — "which  is  worth,  at 
least,  ten    thousand   francs." 

He  returned  to  his  room,  and,  after 
depositing  the  ring-  in  a  casket  filled  with 
brilliants  of  every  sort — for  the  cardinal 
was  a  connoisseur  in  precious  stones — he 
called  to  Bernouin  to  undress  him,  regard- 
less of  the  noises,  or  of  the  firing  of  guns 
which  continued  to  resound  through  Paris, 
although  it  was  now  nearly  midnight. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

D'ARTAGNAN  IN   HIS    FORTIETH    YEAR. 

Years  have  elapsed,  many  events  have 
happened,  alas  !  since,  in  our  romance  of 
"The  Three  Musketeers,"  we  took  leave 
of  D'Artagnan,  at  No.  12  Rue  des  Fos- 
soyeurs.  D'Artagnan  had  not  failed  in 
his  career,  but  circumstances  had  been 
adverse  to  him.  So  long  as  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  friends,  he  retained  his 
youth  and  the  poetrj^  of  his  character. 
His  was  one  of  those  fine,  ingenuous 
natures  wliich  assimilate  themselves  easily 
to  the  dispositions  of  others.  Athos  im- 
parted to  him  his  greatness  of  soul ; 
Portlios,  his  enthusiasm  ;  Aramis,  his 
elegance.  Had  D'Artagnan  continued 
his  intimacy  with  these  three  men,  he 
would  have  become  a  superior  character. 
Athos  was  the  first  to  leave  him,  in  order 
that  he  might  retire  to  a  small  property 
which  he  had  inherited  near  Blois.  Por- 
thos, the  second,  to  marry  an  attorney's 
wife:  and  lastly,  Aramis,  the  third,  to 
take  ordi'rs,  and  become  an  abbe.  From 
that  day  D'Artagnan  felt  lonely  and 
powerless,  without  courage  to  pursue  a 
career  in  which  he  could  only  distinguish 
himself  on  condition  that  each  of  his  three 
companions  shoulil  endow  him  with  one 
of  the  gifts  which  each  had  received  from 
Heaven. 

Not  withstanding  liis  commission  in  tin' 
musketeers,  D'Artagnan  felt  completely 
solitarv.     For  a.  time   the  delightful   re- 
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membrance  of  Madame  Bonacieux  left  on 
his  character  a  certain  poetic  tinge,  per- 
ishable, and,  like  all  other  recollections  in 
this  world,  these  impressions  were,  by  de- 
grees, effaced.  A  garrison  life  is  fatal 
even  to  the  most  aristocratic  organiza- 
tions ;  and,  imperceptibly,  D'Artagnan, 
always  in  the  camp,  alwa^^s  on  horseback, 
always  in  garrison,  became  (I  know  not 
how  in  the  present  age  one  would  express 
it)  a  complete  trooper.  His  early  refine- 
ment of  character  was  not  only  not  lost, 
but  was  even  greater  than  ever ;  but  it 
was  now  applied  to  the  little,  mstead  of  to 
the  great  things  of  life — to  the  material 
condition  of  the  soldier — comprised  under 
the  heads  of  a  good  lodging,  a  good  table, 
a  good  hostess.  These  important  advan- 
tages D'Artagnan  found  to  his  own  taste 
in  the  Rue  Tiquetonne,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Roe,  where  a  pretty  Flemish  woman, 
named  Madeleine,  presided. 

In  the  evening,  after  his  conversation 
with  Mazarin,  he  returned  to  his  lodgings, 
absorbed  in  reflection.  His  mind  was  full 
of  the  fine  diamond  wiiich  he  had  once 
called  his  owm,  and  which  he  had  seen  on 
the  minister's  finger  that  night. 

"Should  that  diamond  ever  fall  into 
my  hands  again,"  such  was  his  reflection, 
"  I  should  turn  it  at  once  into  money  ;  I 
should  buy,  with  the  proceeds,  certain 
lands  around  my  father's  chateau,  which 
is  a  pretty  place — well  enough — but  with 
no  land  to  it  at  all,  except  a  garden  about 
the  size  of  the  Cemetery  des  Innocents  ; 
and  I  should  wait,  in  all  m.y  glory,  till 
some  rich  heiress,  attracted  by  my  good 
looks,  chose  to  marry  me.  Then  I  should 
like  to  have  three  sons;  I  should  make  the 
first  a  nobleman,  like  Athos;  the  second 
a  good  soldier,  like  Porthos;  the  third  an 
excellent  abbe,  like  Araniis.  Faith  !  that 
would  be  a  far  better  life  than  Head  now  ; 
but  Monsieur  Mazarin  is  a  mean  wretch, 
who  won't  dispossess  himself  of  his  dia- 
mond in  my  favc^r." 

On  entering  the  Rue  Tiquetonne  he 
heard  a  tremendous  noise,  and  found  a 
dense  crowd  near  the  house;. 

"Oh  !  oh  !  "  said  he,  'Ms  the  hotel  on 
fire  ?  "  On  approaching  the  hotel  of  the 
Roc,  he  found,  however,  that  it  was  in 


front  of  the  next  house  that  the  mob  was 
collected.  The  people  were  shouting,  and 
running  about  with  torches.  By  the  light 
of  one  of  these  torches,  D'Artagnan  per- 
ceived men  in  uniform. 

He  asked  what  was  going-  on. 

He  was  told  that  twenty  citizens,  headed 
hy  one  man,  had  attacked  a  carriage, 
which  was  escorted  by  a  troop  of  the  car- 
dinal's bodj'guard  ;  but,  a  re-enforcement 
having  come  up,  the  assailants  had  been 
put  to  flight,  and  the  leader  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  hotel,  next  to  his  lodgings  ; 
the  house  was  now  being  searched. 

In  his  youth,  D'Artagnan  had  often 
headed  the  bourgeoisie  against  the  mili- 
tary, but  he  was  cured  of  all  those  hot- 
headed propensities ;  besides,  he  had  the 
cardinal's  hundred  pistoles  in  his  pocket : 
so  he  went  into  the  hotel  without  saving 
a  word ;  he  found  Madeleine  alarmed  for 
his  safet3\  and  anxious  to  tell  him  all 
the  events  of  the  evening,  but  he  cut  her 
short  by  ordering  her  to  put  his  supper  in 
his  room,  and  to  give  him  with  it  a  bottle 
of  good  Burgundy. 

He  took  his  key  and  his  candle  and  went 
upstairs  to  his  bedroom.  He  had  been 
contented,  for  the  convenience  of  the  house, 
to  lodge  on  the  fourth  stor}^ ;  and  truth 
obliges  us  even  to  confess  that  his  cham- 
ber was  just  above  the  g'utter  and  below 
the  roof.  His  first  care  on  entering  it 
was  to  lock  up  in  an  old  bureau  with  a 
new  lock,  his  bag  of  money,  and  then,  as 
soon  as  supper  was  read^-,  he  sent  away 
the  waiter  who  brought  it  up  and  sat 
down  to  table. 

Not  to  reflect  on  what  had  passed,  as 
one  might  fancy.  No — D'Artagnan  con- 
sidered that  things  are  never  well  done 
when  they  are  not  reserved  to  their  proper 
time.  He  was  hungry ;  he  supped,  he 
went  to  bed.  Neither  was  he  one  of  those 
who  think  that  the  silence  of  the  night 
brings  good  counsel  with  it.  In  the  night 
he  slept,  but  in  the  morning,  refreshed 
and  calm,  he  was  inspired  with  the  clear- 
est views  of  everything.  It  was  long- 
since  he  had  had  anj'^  reason  for  his  morn- 
ing's inspiration,  but  he  IkhI  alwa^'S  slept 
all  night  long.  At  daybreak  he  awoke, 
and  made  a  turn  round  his  room. 
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"In '43/'  he  said,  "just  before  the  death 
of  the  late  cardinal,  I  received  a  letter 
fi'om  Atlios.  Where  was  I  then  ?  Let 
me  see.  Oh  !  at  the  sieg-e  of  Besancon  ! 
I  was  in  tlie  trenches.  He  told  me — let 
me  think — what  was  it  ?  That  he  was 
living-  on  a  small  estate — but  where  ?  I 
was  just  reading-  the  name  of  the  place 
when  the  wind  blew  my  letter  away — I 
suppose  to  the  Spaniards ;  there's  no  use 
in  thinking-  an^"^  more  about  Athos.  Let 
me  see — with  regard  to  Porthos,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him,  too.  He  invited 
me  to  a  hunting-  part3'  on  his  property"  in 
the  month  of  September,  1646.  Unluckil}-, 
as  I  was  then  in  Beam,  on  account  of  u\y 
father's  death,  the  letter  followed  me 
there.  I  had  left  Beam  when  it  arrived, 
and  I  never  received  it  until  the  month  of 
April,  1647  ;  and  as  the  invitation  was  for 
September,  1646, 1  couldn't  accept  it.  Let 
me  look  for  this  letter ;  it  must  be  with 
my  title-deeds." 

D'Artag-nan  opened  an  old  casket  which 
stood  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  which 
was  full  of  parchments,  referring-  to  an 
estate,  during-  a  period  of  two  hundred 
years  lost  to  his  family.  He  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  delight,  for  the  larg-e  hand- 
wr-iting  of  Porthos  was  discernible,  and 
beneath  it  some  lines  traced  b3'  his  worthy 
spouse.  D'Artagnan  eagerly  searched  for 
the  date  of  this  letter;  it  was  dated  from 
the  Chateau  du  Vallon. 

Porthos  had  forgotten  that  an}'  other 
address  was  necessary  ;  in  his  pride  he 
fancied  that  every  one  must  know  the 
Ciiateau  du  Vallon. 

"Devil  take  the  vain  fellow,"  said 
D'Artagnan.  "However,  I  had  better 
find  him  out  first,  since  he  can't  want 
money.  Athos  must  have  become  an 
itliot  by  this  tinn;  from  drinking.  Aramis 
must  be  absorbed  in  his  devotional  exer- 
cises." 

He  cast  his  eyes  again  on  the  letlfr. 
Tiicre  was  a  postscript. 

"I  write  by  the  same  courier  to  our 
worthy  friend  Aramis  in  his  convent." 

"  In  his  convent!  what  convent?  There 
ai-e  about'  two  luindred  in  Paris,  and  three 
tliousand  in  France  :  and  tiien,  perhaps, 
on  entei'ing  the  convent   lie  has  chauircd 


his  name.  Ah  !  if  I  were  but  learned  in 
theology,  I  should  recollect  what  it  was 
he  used  to  dispute  about  with  the  curate 
of  Montdidier  and  the  superior  of  the 
Jesuits,  when  we  were  at  Crevecour ;  I 
should  know  what  doctrine  he  leans  to, 
and  I  should  glean  from  that  what  saint 
he  has  adopted  as  his  patron. 

"'  Well,  suppose  I  go  back  to  the  car- 
dinal and  ask  him  for  a  passport  into  all 
the  convents  one  can  find ;  even  into  the 
nunneries?  It  would  be  a  curious  idea, 
and  maybe  I  should  find  my  friend  under 
the  name  of  Achilles.  But,  no  !  I  should 
lose  myself  in  the  cardinal's  opinion. 
Great  people  onlj^  thank  you  for  doing  for 
them  what's  impossible  ;  what's  possible, 
they  say,  they  can  do  themselves,  and 
they  are  right." 

So  he  was  perfectly  ignorant  either 
where  to  find  Aramis  any  more  than 
Porthos,  and  the  affair  was  becoming  a 
matter  of  great  perplexitj',  when  he  fan- 
cied he  heard  a  pane  of  glass  break  in  liis 
room  window.  He  thought  directly  of 
his  bag,  and  rushed  from  the  inner  room 
where  he  was  sleeping.  He  was  not  mis- 
taken ;  as  he  entered  his  bedroom,  a  man 
was  getting  in  b^-  the  window. 

"  Ah  !  you  scoundrel  I  "  cried  D'Artag- 
nan, taking  the  man  for  a  thief,  and  seiz- 
ing his  sword. 

•"Sir,"  cried  the  man.  "In  the  name 
of  Heaven  put  j'our  sword  back  into  the 
sheath,  and  don't  kill  me  unheard.  I'm 
no  thief,  but  an  honest  citizen,  well  olT  in 
the  world,  with  a  house  of  my  own.  I\[y 
name  is — ah  !  but  surely  you  are  Monsieur 
d'Artagnan  ?  " 

"And  thou — Planchet  !  "  cried  the  lieu- 
tenant. 

"  At  your  service,  sir,"  said  Planchet, 
overwhelmed  with  joy;  "and  I'm  still 
capable  of  serving  you." 

"Perhaps  so,"  replied  D'Artagnan. 
"But  why  the  devil  dost  thou  run  al)out 
the  to{)s  of  honsi's  at  seven  o'clock  of  tlie 
morning  in  the  month  of  January  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  said  Planciiet.  "you  nnist  know; 

but,  perhaps,  3'ou  ought  not  to  know — '" 

"Tell  us  what,"  return(>(l  D'Artagnan. 

"but  first  put  a  napkin  against  the  win- 

ilow,  and  draw  the  curt.ains." 
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''Sir/'  said  the  prudent  Planchet,  "in 
particular,  are  you  on  good  terms  with 
Monsieur  de  Rochefort  ?  " 

''Perfectly  ;  one  of  my  dearest  friends." 

"  Ah  !  so  much  the  better  ! " 

"  But  what  has  De  Rochefort  to  do  with 
this  manner  you  have  of  invading  xnj 
room  ?  " 

"Ah,  sir  I  I  must  tell  you  that  Monsieur 
de  Rochefort  is — " 

Planchet  hesitated. 

"  Eg-ad,  I  know  where  he  is,"  said 
D'Artag-nan.     "  He's  in  the  Bastille  !  " 

"  That  is  to  say,  he  was  there,"  replied 
Planchet.  "But  in  returning- thither  last 
night,  when  fortunately  you  did  not  ac- 
company him,  as  his  carriag'e  was  cross- 
ing* the  Rue  de  la  Ferronnerie,  his  g"uards 
insulted  the  people,  who  beg-an  to  abuse 
them.  The  prisoner  thoug-ht  this  a  g-ood 
opportunity'  for  escape  ;  he  called  out  his 
name,  and  cried  for  help.  I  was  there.  I 
heard  the  name  of  Rochefort.  I  remem- 
bered him  well.  I  said  in  a  loud  voice  that 
he  was  a  prisoner,  a  friend  of  the  Due  de 
Beaufort,  who  called  for  help.  The  people 
were  infuriated  ;  the}''  stopped  the  horses, 
and  cut  the  escort  to  pieces,  while  I  opened 
the  doors  of  the  carriage,  and  Monsieur  de 
Rochefort  jumped  out  and  was  lost  among 
the  crowd.  At  this  moment  a  patrol 
passed  by.  I  was  obliged  to  sound  a 
retreat  toward  the  Rue  Tiquetonne ;  I  was 
pursufid,  and  took  refuge  in  a  house  next 
to  this,  where  I  have  been  concealed  till 
this  morning  on  the  top  of  the  house,  be- 
tween two  mattresses.  I  ventured  to  run 
along  the  gutters,  and — " 

"Well,"  interrupted  D'Artagnan,  "I 
am  delighted  that  De  Rochefort  is  free  ; 
but  as  for  thee,  if  thou  shouldst  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  king's  servants,  they  will 
hang  thee  without  mercy.  Nevertheless, 
I  promise  thee  thou  shalt  be  hidden  here, 
though  I  risk  by  concealing  thee  neither 
more  nor  less  than  my  lieutenancy,  if  it 
was  found  out  that  I  gave  a  rebel  an 
asj'lum." 

"  Ah  !  sir,  you  know  well  1  would  i-isk 
m.y  life  for  you." 

"  'i'hou  ma^yst  add  that  thou  hast  risked 
it,  Planchet.  I  have  not  forgotten  all  I 
owe    t]!(M\     Sit    down   tliere,   and   eat  in 


security.  I  see  thee  cast  expressive 
glances  at  the  remains  of  my  supper." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  for  all  I've  had  since  yester- 
day was  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  with 
preserve  on  it.  Although  I  don't  despise 
sweet  things  in  proper  time  and  place,  yet 
I  found  that  supper  rather  lig-ht." 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  D'Artagnan. 
"Well,  come  ;  set  to." 

"  Ah,  sir  !  3'ou  are  going  to  save  m^^ 
life  a  second  time,"  cried  Planchet. 

And  he  seated  himself  at  the  table,  and 
ate  as  he  did  in  the  merry  days  of  the  Rue 
des  Fossoyeurs,  while  D'Artagnan  walked 
to  and  fro,  and  thought  how  he  could 
make  use  -of  Planchet  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. While  he  turned  this  over 
in  his  mind,  Planchet  did  his  best  to  make 
up  for  lost  time  at  table.  At  last  he  ut- 
tered a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  and  paused,  as 
if  he  had  partiality  appeased  his  hunger. 

"Come,"  said  D'Artagnan,  who 
thought  that  it  was  now  a  convenient 
time  to  begin  his  interrogations,  "  dost 
thou  know  where  Athos  is  ?  " 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Planchet. 

"The  devil  thou  dost  not  !  Dost  know 
where  Poi'thos  is  ?  " 

"No— not  at  all." 

"  And  Aramis?  " 

"Not  in  tlie  least." 

"The  devil !  the  devil !  the  devil  !  " 

"But,  sir,"  said  Planchet,  with  a  look 
of  surprise,  "  I  know  where  Bazin  is." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"  At  Notre-Dame." 

"  What  has  he  to  do  at  Notre-Dame  ?  " 

"He  is  bedell." 

"  Bazin  bedell  at  Notre  Dame  !  He 
must  know  where  his  master  is  !  " 

"  Without  doubt  he  must." 

D'Artagnan  thought  for  a  moment, 
then  took  his  sword,  and  put  on  his  cloak 
ready  to  go  out. 

"  Sir,"  said  Planchet,  in  a  mournful 
tone,  "do  you  abandon  me  thus  to  my 
fate  !  Think,  if  I  am  found  out  here,  the 
people  of  the  house,  who  have  not  seen 
me  enter  it,  must  take  me  for  a  thief." 

"  True,"  said  D'Artagnan.  "  Let's  see. 
Canst  thou  speak  any  patois  ?  " 

"  I  can  do  sometliing  better  than  that, 
sii- ;  I  can  speak  Flemish," 
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"  Where  the  devil  didst  thou  learn  it  ?  "' 

"  In  Artois,  where  I  fought  for  two 
years.  Listen^,  sir.  Gooden  morgen, 
mynheer,  ith  ben  beg-eeray  le  weeten  the 
i;e  sond  heets  omstand." 

"  Which  means  ?  " 

"  Good-da3^,  sir  I  I  am  anxious  to  know 
the  state  of  your  health." 

"He  calls  that  knowing  a  language! 
but,  never  mind,  that  will  do  capitally." 

D'Artagnan  opened  the  door,  and  called 
out  to  a  waiter  to  desire  Madeleine  to  come 
upstairs. 

When  the  landlady  made  her  appear- 
ance, she  expressed  much  astonishment 
at  seeing  Planchet. 

"  My  dear  landlady,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
"  I  beg  to  introduce  to  you  your  brother, 
who  is  arrived  from  Flanders,  and  whom 
I  am  going  to  take  into  my  service." 

"My  brother?" 

' '  Wish  j^our  sister  good-morning,  Ma ster 
Peter." 

"  Wilkom,  suster,"  said  Planchet. 

"  Goeden  day,  broder,"  replied  the  as- 
tonished landlady. 

"This  is  the  case,"  said  D'Artagnan: 
"this  is  your  brother,  Madeleine;  3'ou 
don't  know  him,  perhaps,  but  I  know  him  ; 
he  has  arrived  from  Amsterdam.  You 
must  dress  him  up  during  my  absence. 
When  I  return,  which  will  be  in  about  an 
hour,  3'ou  must  olTer  him  to  me  as  a  ser- 
vant, and,  upon  3'our  recommendation, 
though  he  doesn't  speak  a  word  of  French, 
I  take  him  into  my  service.  You  under- 
stand ?  " 

"  That  is  to  sa}-,  I  guess  ,your  wishes  : 
and  that  is  ;ill  that's  necessary,"  said 
Madeleine. 

"You  are  a  precious  creature,  my  pretty 
hostess,  and  I'm  obliged  to  3'Ou." 

The  next  moment  D'Artagnan  was  on 
his  way  to  Notre-Dame. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TOUCHES    UPON     THK     DIFFEKKNT     Kl-'FKCTS 

WHICH   HAT.F  A  PISTOLE  MAY   PKODUCE 

UPON  A  I?ET)ELL  AND  ACHOKISTKI!. 

D'Akta(}Nan,  as  he  passed  the  Pont 
Ncuf,  congr;ituIat,ed  liimscif  upon  Imving 
found  Plimchet  again  ;  for  at  that  time 
an   int(^llig('nt   servant    was    essential  to 


him  ;  nor  was  he  sorry  that  through  Plan- 
chet, and  the  situation  which  he  held  in 
the  Rue  des  Lombards,  a  connection  with 
the  bourgeoisie  might  be  commenced,  at 
that  critical  period  when  that  class  were 
preparing  to  make  war  with  the  court 
part}'.  It  was  like  having  a  sp^'  in  the 
enem3''s  camp.  In  this  frame  of  mind, 
grateful  for  the  accidental  meeting  with 
Planchet,  pleased  with  himself,  D'Artag- 
nan reached  Notre-Dame.  He  ran  up 
the  steps,  entered  the  church,  and  ad- 
dressing a  verger  who  was  sweeping  the 
chapel,  asked  him  if  he  knew  Monsieur 
Bazin. 

"Monsieur  Bazin,  the  bedell,"  said  the 
verger.  "  Yes :  there  he  is,  attending 
mass,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin." 

D'Artagnan  nearly  jumped  for  joy — he 
had  despaired  of  finding  Bazin  ;  but  now, 
he  thought,  since  he  held  one  of  the 
threads,  he  should  be  pretty  sure  to 
reach  the  other  end  of  the  clew. 

He  knelt  down  just  opposite  to  the 
chapel,  in  order  not  to  lose  sight  of  his 
man  ;  and  as  he  had  almost  forgotten  his 
prayers,  and  had  omitted  to  take  a  book 
with  him,  he  made  use  of  his  time  in  gaz- 
ing at  Bazin. 

Bazin  wore  his  dress,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, with  equal  dignity  and  saintl}' 
propriet3^  It  was  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand that  he  had  gained  the  summit  of 
his  ambition,  and  tliat  the  silver-mounted 
wand  which  he  brandished  was,  in  his 
eyes,  as  honorable  a  distinction  as  the 
marshal's  baton,  which  Conde  threw,  or 
did  not  throw,  into  the  enemy's  line  of 
battle  at  Fribourg.  His  person  had  un- 
dergone a  change,  analogous  to  the 
change  in  his  dress;  his  figure  was 
rounded,  and,  as  it  were,  canonized.  Tlie 
striking  points  of  his  face  were  elTaced  ; 
he  had  still  a  nose ;  but  his  cheeks,  fat- 
tened out,  each  took  (^If  a  portion  of  it 
into  themselves;  h.is  chin  was  joined  to 
his  throat ;  his  eyes  wei-e  swelled  up  with 
tlu^  pulliness  of  his  cheeks:  his  luiir,  cut 
straight  in  holy  guise,  covei'ed  lii^  fiMf- 
head    as   far  as  his  eyebrows. 

Tilt'  olTiciat  ing  priest  was  just  linisliing 
the  mass,  while  lVAilagn:in  was  looking 
at.  Pjazin  ;   he  pronounced  Hh'  words  of  ll\<i 
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hol.y  sacrament,  and  retired,  giving-  the 
benediction,  which  was  received  by  the 
kneeUng-  communicants,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  D'Artagnan,  who  recognized  in 
the  priest  the  coadjutor  *  himself,  the  fa- 
mous Jean  Francois  Goneli,  who  at  that 
time,  having  a  presentiment  of  the  part 
he  was  to  play,  was  beginning'  to  court 
popularity  by  alms-giving.  It  was  to  this 
end  that  he  performed  from  time  to  time 
some  of  those  early  masses  which  the 
common  people  generallj^  alone  attended. 

D'Artagnan  knelt  as  well  as  the  rest, 
received  his  share  of  the  benediction,  and 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross;  hut  when 
Bazin  passed  in  his  turn,  with  his  eyes 
raised  to  heaven,  and  walking,  in  all  hu- 
mility, the  very  last,  D'Artagnan  pulled 
him  by  the  hem  of  his  robe. 

Bazin  looked  down  and  started  as  if  he 
had  seen  a  serpent. 

"  Monsieur  d'Ai'tagnan  !  "  he  cried  ; 
"  Vade  retra,  Satanas  !  " 

'•'So,  my  dear  Bazin,''  said  the  officer, 
laughing,  "  this  is  the  way  you  receive  an 
old  friend." 

''  Sir,"  replied  Bazin,  "  the  true  friends 
of  a  Christian  are  those  who  aid  him  in 
working  out  his  salvation ;  not  those  Avho 
hinder  him  in  so  doing," 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Bazin ;  nor 
can  I  see  how  I  can  be  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  your  salvation,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

"You  forget,  sir,  that  you  very  nearly 
ruined  forever  that  of  my  master;  and 
that  it  was  owing  to  3"0U  that  he  was  vary 
nearly  being  damned  eternally  for  remain- 
ing a  musketeer,  while  his  true  vocation 
was  for  the  church." 

"My  dear  Buzin,  you  ought  to  per- 
ceive," said  D'Artagnan,  "  from  the  place 
in  whicli  you  find  me,  that  I  am  much 
changed  in  everything.  Age  produces 
good  sense,  and,  as  I  doubt  not  but  that 
your  master  is  on  the  road  to  salvation,  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  where  he  is,  that  lie 
tnay  help  me  to  mine." 

"  Rather  say — to  tal<e  him  back  with 
you  into  the  world.  Fortunately,  I  don't 
know  where  he  is." 

*  A  .sat(;nlolul  ollice. 


"■  How  !  "cried D'Artagnan ;  "you  don't 
know  where  Aramis  is  ?  " 

"Formerly,"  replied  Bazin,  "Aramis 
was  his  name  of  perdition.  B\^  Aramis  is 
meant  Simara,  which  is  the  name  of  a  de- 
mon. Happily'  for  him,  he  has  ceased  to 
bear  that  name." 

D'Artagnan  saw  clearly  that  he  should 
get  nothing-  out  of  this  man,  who  was  evi- 
dently telling  a  falsehood  in  his  pretended 
ignorance  of  the  abode  of  Aramis,  but 
whose  falselioods  were  bold  and  decided. 

"Well,  Bazin,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "since 
3'ou  do  not  know  where  3'our  master  lives, 
let  us  speak  of  it  no  more ;  let  us  part 
good  friends.  Accept  this  half-pistole  to 
drink  to  ray  health," 

"  I  do  not  drink" — Bazin  pushed  away 
with  dignity  the  officer's  hand — "  'tis  good 
only  for  the  laity." 

"  Incorruptible  !  "  murmured  D'Artag- 
nan ;  "  I  am  unlucky  ;  "  and  while  he  was 
lost  in  thought,  Bazin  retreated  toward 
the  sacrist}^,  where  he  was  only,  as  he 
thought,  secure  by  shutting  the  door  and 
closing  himself  in. 

D'Artagnan  was  still  in  deep  thought, 
when  some  one  touched  him  on  the  shoul- 
der. He  turned,  and  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise. 

"  You  here,  Rochefort?  "  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  Hush  !  "  returned  Rochefort.  "  Do 
you  know  that  I  am  at  liberty  ?  " 

"I  knew  it  from  the  fountain-head — 
from  Planchet.  And  what  brought  you 
here?" 

"  I  came  to  thank  God  for  my  happ}^ 
deliverance,"  said  Rochefort. 

"  And  nothing  more  ?  I  suppose  that 
is  not  all." 

"To  take  my  orders  from  the  coadju- 
tor, and  to  see  if  we  cannot  plague  Maza- 
rin  a  little." 

"A  bad  plan  ;  you'll  be  sluit  up  again 
in  the  Bastille." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  I  shall  take  care,  I  as- 
sure you.  The  air,  the  fresh,  free  air,  is 
so  good;  besides" — and  Rocliofort  drew 
a  deep  breath  as  he  spoke — "I  am  going 
into  the  country  to  make  a  tour." 

"Stop,"  cried  D'Artagnan;  "I,  too, 
am  iroing." 
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''And  if  I  may,  without  impertinence, 
ask — where  are  3^ou  g-oing-?  " 

"To  seek  my  friends.  To  find  out 
Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis." 

"  And  when  do  you  set  out  ?  " 

''  I  am  now  on  ni}^  road." 

"  Good  luck  to  you." 

"And  to  you — a  g-ood  journej'." 

"Perhaps  we  shall  meet  on  our  road. 
Adieu !  till  we  meet  ag-ain !  Apropos, 
should  Mazarin  speak  to  you  about  me, 
tell  him  that  I  have  requested  3"ou  to  ac- 
quaint him  that  in  a  short  time  he  will 
see  whether  I  am,  as  he  saj's,  too  old  for 
action." 

And  Rochefort  went  away  with  one  of 
those  diabolical  smiles  which  used  for- 
merly to  make  D'Artag-nan  shudder,  but 
D'Artag'nan  could  now  see  it  without  an- 
guish, and,  smiling-  in  his  turn,  with  an 
expression  of  melancholy,  which  the  recol- 
lections called  up  by  that  smile,  could, 
perhaps,  alone  g-ive  to  his  countenance,  he 
said  : 

"  Go,  demon,  do  what  thou  wilt !  it 
mattei'S  little  to  me.  There  is  not  a  sec- 
ond Constance  in  the  world." 

On  his  return  into  the  cathedral,  D'Ar- 
tag"nan  saw  Bazin,  who  was  conversing- 
with  the  sacristan.  Bazin  was  making- 
with  his  spare,  little  short  arms,  ridicu- 
lous g-estures.  D'Artagnan  perceived 
that  he  was  enforcing-  prudence  with  re- 
spect to  himself. 

D'Artagnan  slipped  out  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  placed  himfelf  in  ambuscade  at 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  des  Canettes ;  it 
was  impossible  that  Bazin  could  go  out 
of  the  cathedral  without  his  seeing  him. 

In  five  minutes  Bazin  made  his  appear- 
ance, looking  in  every  direction  to  see  if 
he  were  observed,  but  he  saw  no  one. 
Tranquil ized  by  appearances,  he  vent- 
ured to  walk  on  throngh  the  Rue  Notre- 
Daiiu!.  Then  D'Ai-tagnan  rushed  out  of 
his  hiding-i)lac(',  and  ari-ivctl  in  time  to 
see  P>a/iii  tui-ii  down  Ihc  Iviic  de  la  Jni- 
vei-ie,  and  enter,  in  tin;  Rui;  de  la  Cal- 
andre.  a.  respectable-looking  lionse  ;  and 
this  D'Artagnan  felt  no  doubt  was  the 
lial)itation  of  the  wot-lhy  l)edell.  Afraid 
of  making  any  in(|uiries  at  this  house, 
D'Artagnan   entered    a   small    tavern   at 


the  corner  of  the  street,  and  asked  for  a 
cup  of  hypocras.  This  beverage  required 
a  good  half  hour  to  prepare  it,  and  D'Ar- 
tagnan had  time,  therefore,  to  watch 
Bazin  unsuspected. 

He  perceived  in  the  tavern  a  pert  boy 
between  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age, 
whom  he  fancied  he  had  seen  not  twent}-- 
minutes  before,  under  the  guise  of  a 
chorister.  He  questioned  him  ;  and  as 
the  boy  had  no  interest  in  deceiving, 
D'Artagnan  learned  that  he  exercised, 
from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
nine,  the  office  of  chorister ;  and  from 
nine  o'clock  till  midnight  that  of  a  waiter 
in  the  tavern. 

While  he  was  talking  to  this  lad,  a 
horse  was  brought  to  the  door  of  Bazin's 
house.  It  w^as  saddled  and  bridled.  Al- 
most immediately  Bazin  came  downstairs. 

"Look!"  said  the  boy,  "there's  our 
bedell,  who  is  going  a  journey." 

"  And  where  is  he  going  ? "  asked 
D'Artagnan. 

"  Forsooth,  I  don't  know." 

"  Half  a  pistole  if  ^-ou  can  find  out," 
said  D'Artagnan. 

"For  me?"  cried  the  child,  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  joy,  "  if  I  can  find  out 
where  Bazin  is  going  ?  'Tis  not  difficult. 
You  are  not  joking — are  you  ?  " 

"  No,  on  the  honor  of  an  officer;  there 
is  the  half  pistole  ;"  and  he  showed  him 
the  seductive  coin,  but  did  not  give  it  him. 

"  I  shall  ask  him." 

"  Just  the  very  way  not  to  know. 
Wait  till  he  is  set  out,  and  then,  marry, 
come  up — ask,  and  find  out.  The  half- 
pistole  is  ready  ;  "  and  he  put  it  back  into 
his  pocket. 

"I  understand,"  said  the  child,  wilh 
that  jeering  smile  which  marks  espe- 
cially the  "gamin  de  Paris."  "Well,  we 
must  wait." 

They  had  imt  long  to  wait.  Five  min- 
utes afterward  Bazin  set  olf  on  a  full  ti'ot, 
urging  on  his  horse  by  the  blows  of  a 
pai-a[)hiiu\  which  h(>  was  in  the  habit,  of 
using  instead  of  a  riding-whip. 

Scarcely  had  he  turned  ilie  corner  of 
the  Rue  de  la  Jui\ei-ie,  than  the  boy  rush- 
ed after  him  like  a  bloodhound  on  full 
scent. 
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Before  five  minutes  liacl  elapsed  the 
cliild  returned. 

"Well  !  "  said  D'Artagnan. 

'•Well!"  answered  the  boy;  "the 
thing-  is  done." 

"  Where  is  he  g-one  ?  " 

"  The  half-pistole  is  for  me  ?  " 

"  Doubtless ;  answer  me." 

*'I  want  to  see  it.  Give  it  me,  that  I 
may  see  that  it  is  not  false." 

"There  it  is." 

The  child  put  the  piece  of  money  into 
his  pocket. 

"And  now,  where  is  he  g-ono?"  in- 
quired D'Artag-nan. 

"  He  is  g'one  to  Noisy." 

"  How  dost  thou  know  ?  " 

"Ah,  faith!  there  was  no  g-reat  cun- 
ning necessary.  I  knew  the  horse  which 
he  rode ;  it  belong-ed  to  the  butcher  who 
lets  it  out  now  and  then  to  M.  Bazin. 
Now,  I  thought  as  much  that  the  butcher 
would  not  let  his  horse  out  like  that  with- 
out knowing-  where  it  went  to.  And  he 
answered,  '  that  Monsieur  Bazin  went  to 
Noisy.  'Tis  his  custom.  He  g'oes  two 
or  three  times  a  week.'  " 

"  Dost  thou  know  Noisy  well  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,  truly ;  my  nurse  lives 
there." 

"  Is  there  a  convent  at  Noisj^  ?  " 

"  Isn't  there  a  g-rand  one — a  convent  of 
Jesuits." 

"  W^hat's  thy  name  ?  " 

"Friquet." 

D'Artag-nan  wrote  down  the  child's 
name  in  his  tablets. 

"Please,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  "do  you 
think  1  can  g-et  any  more  half-pistoles  anj' 
wa}^?  " 

"Perhaps,"  replied  D'Artagnan. 

And,  having-  got  out  all  he  wanted,  he 
paid  for  the  hypocras,  which  he  did  not 
drink,  and  went  quickly  back  to  the  Rue 
Tiquetonne. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

HOW  d'artagnan,  on  going  to  a  dis- 
tance TO  FIND  OUT  AKAMIS,  DISCOVKKS 
THAT  HIS  FRIEND  WAS  RIDING  BEHIND 
PLANCHET. 

The  plan  adopted  by  D'Artagnan  was 
soon  perfected.     He  resolved  not  to  rc^ach 


Noisy  in  the  da}^  for  fear  of  being  recog- 
nized :  he  had  therefore  plenty  of  time 
before  him,  for  Noisy  is  only  three  or  four 
leag-ues  from  Paris,  on  the  road  to  Meaux. 

He  beg-an  his  daj-  by  breakfasting-  verj' 
substantially — a  bad  beginning-  when  one 
wants  to  employ  the  head,  but  an  excel- 
lent precaution  when  one  wants  to  work 
the  body ;  and  about  two  o'clock  he  had 
his  two  horses  saddled,  and  followed  by 
Planchet,  he  quitted  Paris  by  the  Barriere 
de  la  Villette. 

At  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  the 
cit}',  D'Artagnan,  finding  that  in  his  im- 
patience he  had  set  out  too  soon,  stopped 
to  give  the  horses  breathing  time.  The 
inn  was  full  of  disreputable-looking  people, 
who  seemed  as  if  they  were  on  the  point 
of  commencing  some  nightlj^  expedition. 
A  man,  wrapped  m  a  cloak,  appeared  at 
the  door  ;  but  seeing  a  stranger,  he  beck- 
oned to  his  companions,  and  two  men  -who 
were  drinking  in  the  inn  went  out  to  speak 
to  him. 

D'Artagnan,  on  his  side,  went  up  to  the 
landlady — praised  her  wine — which  was 
a  horrible  production  from  the  countr3''  of 
Montreuil — and  heard  from  her  that  there 
were  onl}'  tw^o  houses  of  importance  in  the 
village ;  one  of  these  belonged  to  the 
archbishop  of  Paris,  and  was  at  that 
time  the  abode  of  his  niece,  the  Duchess 
of  Longueville ;  the  other  was  a  convent 
of  Jesuits,  and  was  the  property' — a  b}' 
no  means  unusual  circumstance — of  these 
wo)-thy  fathers.        ^ 

At  four  o'clock  D'Artagnan  recom- 
menced his  journey.  He  proceeded  slowl3'-, 
and  in  a  deep  reverie.  Planchet  was  also 
lost  in  thought,  but  the  subject  of  their 
reflections  was  not  the  same. 

One  word  which  their  landlady  had  pro- 
nounced h'ld  given  a  particular  turn  to 
D'Artagnau's  deliberations — this  was  the 
name  of  Madame  de  Longueville. 

That  name  was,  indeed,  one  to  inspire 
imagination,  and  to  produce  thought. 
Madiinie  de  Longueville  was  one  of  the 
highest  ladies  in  the  realm  ;  she  was  also 
one  of  the  greatest  beauties  at  the  court. 
She  had  formerly  been  suspected  of  an 
intimacy  of  too  tender  a  nature  with 
Colign}' — who,    for    her    sake,    had    been 
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killed  in  a  duel,  in  the  Place  Roj^ale,  by 
the  Due  de  Guise.  She  was  now  con- 
nected by  a  bond  of  a  political  nature  with 
the  Prince  de  Marsillac,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  old  Due  de  Rochefoucauld,  whom  she 
was  trying"  to  inspire  with  an  enmit}' 
toward  the  Due  de  Conde,  her  brother-in- 
law,  whom  she  now  hated  mortally. 

D'Artag-nan  thought  of  all  these  mat- 
ters. He  remembered  how,  at  the  Louvre, 
lie  had  often  seen,  as  she  passed  b}^  him  in 
the  full  radiance  of  her  dazzling*  charms, 
the  beautiful  Madame  de  Long-ueville.  He 
thought  of  Aramis,  who,  without  possess- 
ing any  greater  advantages  than  he  had, 
had  formerly  been  the  lover  of  Madame  de 
Chevreuse,  who  had  been  in  another  court 
what  Madame  de  Longueville  was  in  that 
day  ;  and  he  wondered  how  it  was  that 
there  should  be  in  the  world  people  Avho 
succeed  in  every  wish — some  in  ambition, 
others  in  love — while  others,  either  from 
chance  or  from  ill-luck,  or  from  some 
natural  defect  or  impediment,  remain  onl^^ 
halfway  on  the  road  toward  the  goal  of 
their  hopes  and  expectations. 

He  was  confessing  to  himself  that  he 
belong(;d  to  the  latter  class  of  persons, 
when  Plancliet  approached,  and  said  : 

"  I  will  lay  a  wager,  your  honor,  that 
you  a  nd  I  are  thinking  of  the  same  thing. " 

"I  doubt  it,  Planehet,"  replied  D'Ar- 
tagnan — "but  what  are  you  thmking  of  ?" 

"  I  am  thinking,  sir,  of  those  desperate- 
lookhig  men  who  were  drinking  in  the  inn 
where  we  rested." 

"  Always  cautious,  Planehet." 

"  'Tis  instinct,  3'our  honor." 

''  Well,  what  does  your  instinct  tell  3'ou 
now  ?" 

"  Sir,  my  instinct  told  me  that  those 
people  were  assembled  there  for  some  bad 
purpose ;  and  I  was  reflecting  on  what 
my  inst,inct  had  told  me,  in  the  darkest 
corner  of  the  stable,  when  a  man,  wrapped 
in  a  cloak,  and  followed  by  two  other  men, 
came  in." 

"Ah!" 

"  ()n(!  of  these  two  men  said,  '  IT(?  must 
certainly  b(^  at  Noisy,  or  be  coming  there 
t.his  evening,  for  I've  seen  his  servant.' 

"'Art  t,hou  sui-e?'  said  the  man  in  the 
cloak. 

M 


"  'Yes,  ray  prince.'  " 

"  M}^  prince  !"  interrupted  D'Artagnan. 

"Yes,  '  my  prince' — but  listen.  'If  he 
is  here ' — this  is  what  the  other  man  said 
— '  let's  see  decidedh^  what  to  do  with  him.' 

"  '  What  to  do  with  him  ?'  answered  the 
prince. 

"  '  Yes,  he's  not  a  man  to  allow  himself 
to  be  taken  anyhow — he'll  defend  himself.' 

"  '  Well — we  must  tr^'  to  take  him  alive. 
Have  you  cords  to  bind  him  with,  and  a 
gag  to  stop  his  mouth  ?  ' "  '  We  have.' 

" '  Remember  that  he  will  most  likelj"^ 
be  disguised  as  a  horseman.' 

"  '  Yes,  3'es,  my  lord — don't  be  uneas}'.' 

"  '  Besides,  I  shall  be  there.' 

"  '  You  will  assure  us  that  justice — ' 

"  '  Yes,  yes — I  answer  for  all  that,'  the 
prince  said. 

"  '  Well,  then,  we'll  do  our  best.' 

"  Having  said  that,  they  went  out  of  the 
stable." 

"  AVell— what  matters  all  that  to  us  ?  " 
said  D'Artagnan;  "this  is  one  of  those 
attempts  that  happen  every  day." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  Ave  are  not  its 
objects  ?  " 

"We— why?" 

"  Just  remember  what  they  said;"  and 
Planehet  recapitulated  what  he  had  just 
stated. 

"Alas!  my  dear  Planehet,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan, sighing,  "we  are  unfortunately 
no  longer  in  those  times  in  which  princes 
would  care  to  assassinate  me.  Those 
were  good  old  da^'s  :  never  fear — these 
people  owe  us  no  grudge." 

"  Is  your  honor  sure  ?  " 

"  I  can  answer  for  it  the3'  do  not." 

"  Well — we  won't  speak  of  it  any  more, 
then;"  and  Planehet  took  his  place  in 
D'Artagnan's  suite  with  that  sublime 
confldenee  which  he  had  always  had  in  his 
master,  and  which  fifteen  yejrs  of  separa- 
tion had  not  destroyed. 

They  had  traveled  onwai'd  about  half 
a  mile,  when  Planehet  came  close  up  to 
D'Artagnan. 

"Stop,  sir;  look  jnmder."  he  whis- 
pered ;  "  don't,  you  see,  in  tlu^  darkness, 
something  pass  by,  lik"(>  shadows  ?  1  fancy 
I  hear  horses'  feel ." 

"Impossible!"    returni'd   D'Artagnan. 
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''The  ground  is  soaked  in  rain;  yet  I 
fanc3%  as  thoa  sayest,  that  I  see  some- 
thing," 

At  this  moment  the  neighing  of  a  horse 
struck  upon  his  ear  — coming  through 
darkness  and  space. 

'*  There  are  men  somewhere  about ; 
but  that's  of  no  consequence  to  us,"  said 
D'Artagnan  ;  "let  us  ride  onward." 

At  about  half-past  eight  o'clock  they 
reached  the  first  houses  in  Noisy  ;  every 
one  was  in  bed,  and  not  a  light  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  village.  The  obscurity  was 
broken  only  now  and  then  by  the  dark 
hnes  of  the  roofs  of  houses.  Here  and 
there  a  dog  barked  behind  a  door,  or  an 
affrighted  cat  fled  precipitately  from  the 
midst  of  the  pavement,  to  take  refuge  be- 
hind a  heap  of  fagots,  from  which  retreat 
her  eyes  shone  like  carbuncles.  These 
were  the  onl}'-  living  creatures  that  seemed 
to  inhabit  the  village. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  town,  com- 
manding the  principal  open  space,  rose  a 
dark  mass,  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  two  lanes,  and  overshad- 
owed in  the  front  by  enormous  lime-trees. 
D'Artagnan  looked  attentively  at  the 
building. 

"  This,"  he  said  to  Planchet,  ''must  be 
the  archbishop's  chateau,  the  abode  of  the 
fair  Madame  de  Longueville  ;  but  the  con- 
vent, where  is  that?" 

"The  convent,  your  honor,  is  at  the  end 
of  the  village  ;  I  know  it  well." 

"  Well,  tlien,  Planchet,  gallop  up  to  it, 
while  I  tighten  my  horse's  girth,  and 
come  back  and  tell  me  if  there  is  a  light 
in  any  of  the  Jesuits'  windows." 

In  about  five  minutes  Planchet  returned. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  "there  is  one  window 
of  the  convent  lighted  up." 

•'  Hem  !  If  I  were  a  '  Frondeur,'  "  said 
D'Artagnan,  "  I  should  knock  here,  and 
should  be  sure  of  a  good  supper.  If  I 
were  a  monk,  I  should  knock  yonder,  and 
should  have  a  good  supper  there,  too  ; 
whereas,  'tis  very  possible  that,  between 
the  castle  and  the  convent,  we  shall  sleep 
on  hard  beds,  dying  with  hunger  and 
thirst." 

** Yes,"  added  Planchet,  "like  the  fa- 
mous ass  of  P>uridan.     Sliall  I  knock  ?  " 


"Hush!"  replied  D'Artagnan;  "the 
light  in  the  window  is  extinguished." 

"  Do  you  hear  nothing  ?  "  whispered 
Planchet. 

"  What  is  that  noise  ?  " 
There  came  a  sound  like  a  whirlwind, 
and  at  the  same  time  two  troops  of  horse- 
men, each  composed  of  ten  men,  sallied 
forth  from  each  of  the  lanes  which  encom- 
passed the  house,  and  surrounded  D'Ar- 
tagnan and  Planchet. 

"  Heyday  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan,  draw- 
ing his  sword,  and  taking  refuge  behind 
his  horse ;  "  are  you  not  mistaken  ?  is  it 
us  you  wish  to  attack — us  ?  " 

"  Here  he  is  !  we  have  him  now,"  said 
the  horsemen,  rushing  on  D'Artagnan 
with  naked  swords. 

"Don't  let  him  escape,"  said  a  loud 
voice. 

"  No,  m}^  lord  ;  be  assured,  we  shall 
not." 

D'Artagnan  thought  it  was  now  time 
for  him  to  join  in  the  conversation. 

'•Hallo,  gentlemen  !"  he  called  out  in 
his  Gascon  accent,  "what  do  you  want 
— what  do  you  demand  ?  " 

"Thou  wilt  soon  know,"  shouted  a 
chorus  of  horsemen. 

"  Stop,  stop  !  "  cried  he  whom  the^^  had 
addressed  as  "my  lord;"  "'tis  not  his 
voice." 

"  Ah !  just  so,  gentlemen  !  pray  do 
people  get  into  passions  at  random  at 
Noisy  ?  Take  care,  for  I  warn  you  that 
the  first  man  that  comes  within  the 
length  of  my  sword — and  my  sword  is 
long — I  rip  him  up." 

The  chieftain  of  the  party  drew  near. 
"What     are    j^ou     doing    here?"    he 
asked,  in  a  lofty  tone,  and  like  one  ac- 
customed to  command. 

"  And  you — what  are  you  doing  here  ?" 
replied  D'Artagnan. 

"  Be  civil,  or  I  shall  beat  you  ;  for,  al- 
though one  may  not  choose  to  proclaim 
one's  self,  one  insists  on  respect  suitable 
to  one's  rank." 

"You  don't  choose  to  discover  your- 
self, because  j^ou  are  the  leader  of  an  am- 
buscade," returned  D'Artagnan  ;  "  but 
with  regard  to  myself,  who  am  traveling 
quietly  with  my  own  servant,  I  have  not 
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the  same  reasons  as  ^  ou  have  to  conceal 
my  name  !  " 

"  Enoug-h !  enoug-h !  what  is  3'our 
name : 

"■  1  shall  tell  you  my  name  in  order  that 
you  may  know  where  to  find  me,  my  lord, 
or  m^''  prince,  as  it  may  suit  you  best  to 
be  called,"  said  our  Gascon,  who  did  not 
choose  to  seem  to  yield  to  a  threat.  "  Do 
you  know  Monsieur  d'Artag-nan  ?  " 

"  Lieutenant  in  the  king's  regiment  of 
musketeers?"  said  the  voice;  ''you  are 
Monsieur  d'Artagnan  ?  " 

"lam." 

"■  Then  you  are  come  here  to  defend 
him  ?  " 

"  Him  ?  whom  ?     Him  ?  " 

"  Him  whom  we  are  seeking." 

'"It  seems,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "that 
while  I  thought  I  was  coming  to  Noisy,  I 
have  entered,  without  suspecting  it,  into 
the  kingdom  of  mysteries." 

"  Come,"  replied  the  same  lofty  tone, 
'•'answer!  Are  you  waiting  for  him  un- 
derneath these  windows  ?  Did  3-ou  come 
to  Noisy  to  defend  him  ?  " 

"I  am  waiting  for  no  one,"  replied 
D'Artagnan,  who  was  beginning  to  be 
angry. 

"Well,  well,"  rejoined  the  leader, 
"  there's  no  doubt  'tis  a  Gascon  who  is 
speaking,  and  therefore  not  the  man  we 
are  looking  for.  We  shall  meet  again. 
Master  d'Artagnan  ;  let  us  g-o  onward, 
gentlemen." 

And  tlie  troop,  angry  and  complaining, 
disappeared  in  the  darkness,  and  took  the 
road  to  Paris.  D'Artagnan  and  Planchet 
remained  for  some  moments  still  on  the 
defensive  ;  then,  as  the  noise  of  the  horse- 
men became  more  and  more  distant,  the}'^ 
sheathed  iheir  swords. 

"  Thou  seest,  simpleton,"  said  D'Artag-- 
nan  to  his  servant,  "  that  they  wished  no 
harm  to  us." 

"But  to  whom,  then?" 

"I'faith!  I  don't  know,  nor  care.  Wliat 
1  care  for  now,  is  to  make  my  way  into  the 
Jesuits' convent :  so,  to  horse,  and  let  us 
knock  at  their  door.  Happen  what  will — 
devil  take  them — they  won't  eat  us." 

And  he  mounted  liis  horse.  Planchet 
had    just  done  the  same,   when    an    mie.\- 


pected  weight  fell  upon  the  back  of  his 
horse,  which  sank  down. 

"He}'!  3'our  honor!"  cried  Planchet, 
"  I've  a  man  behind  me." 

D'Artagnan  turned  round,  and  saw, 
plainly,  two  human  forms  upon  Planchet's 
horse. 

"'  'Tis  then  the  devil  that  pursues  us  !  " 
he  cried,  drawing*  his  sword,  and  prepar- 
ing to  attack  the  new  foe. 

"No,  no,  dear  D'Artagnan,"  said  the 
figure,  "'  'tis  not  the  devil,  'tis  Aramis ; 
gallop  fast,  Planchet,  and  when  you  come 
to  the  end  of  the  village,  g"o  to  the  left." 

And  Planchet,  with  Aramis  behind  him, 
set  oft"  full  g"allop,  followed  by  D'Artag- 
nan, who  began  to  think  he  was  dreaming" 
some  incoherent  and  fantastic  dream. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    ABBE   D'HERBLAY. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  village  Planchet 
turned  to  the  left,  in  obedience  to  the  or- 
ders of  Aramis,  and  stopped  underneath 
the  window  which  had  a  light  in  it.  Ara- 
mis alighted,  and  knocked  three  times 
with  his  hands.  Immediately  the  window 
was  opened,  and  a  ladder  of  rope  was  let 
down  from  it. 

"  My  friend,"  said  Aramis,  "if  you  like 
to  ascend,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  receive 
you." 

"  Pass  on  before  me,  I  beg  of  you." 

"  As  tlie  late  cardinal  used  to  say  to  the 
late  king — only  to  showj'ou  the  way,  sire." 
And  Aramis  ascended  the  ladder  quickly, 
and  reached  the  window  in  an  instant. 

D'Ai'tagnan  followed,  but  less  nimbly, 
showing  plainly  that  this  mode  of  ascent 
was  not  one  to  which  he  was  accustomed. 

"Sir,"  said  Planchet,  when  he  saw 
D'Artagnan  on  the  summit  of  the  ladder, 
"  this  way  is  easy  for  Monsieur  Aramis, 
and  even  for  you  ;  in  case  of  necessity  I 
might  also  climb  up,  but  my  two  horses 
cannot  mount  the  ladder." 

"  Take  them  to  yonder  shed,  my  friend," 
said  Aramis,  i^oinliim-  to  a  building  in  the 
l)l:iin,  "  there  you  will  llnd  hay  ami  straw 
for  them  :  thiMi  come  back  here,  and  knock 
thrice,  and  we  will  give  you  out  some  pro- 
visions. ]\[:irry.  foi'sooth.  jieo]">le  don't 
die  of  huni.'iM'  liiMc." 
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And  Aramis,  drawing-  in  the  ladder, 
closed  the  window.  D'Artag-nan  then 
looked  around  him  attentively. 

Never  was  there  an  apartment  at  the 
same  time  more  warlike  and  more  elegant. 
At  each  corner  there  were  trophies,  pre- 
senting* to  the  view  swords  of  all  sorts,  and 
four  great  pictures  representing  in  their 
ordinary  military  costume  the  Cardinal 
de  Lorraine,  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  the 
Cardinal  dela  Valette,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Bordeaux.  Exteriorly  nothing-  in  the 
room  showed  that  it  was  the  habitation  of 
an  abbe.  The  hang-ings  were  of  damask,  the 
carpets  came  from  Alencon,  and  the  bed, 
more  especially,  had  more  the  look  of  a 
fine  lady's  couch,  with  its  trimmings  of 
fine  lace,  and  its  embroidered  counter- 
pane, than  of  a  man  who  had  made  a  vow 
that  he  would  endeavor  to  gain  Heaven 
by  fasting  and  mortification. 

While  D'Artagnan  was  engaged  in  con- 
templation the  door  opened,  and  Bazin 
entered  ;  on  perceiving  the  musketeer  he 
uttered  an  exclamation  which  was  almost 
a  cry  of  despair. 

"My  dear  Bazin,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
**I  am  delighted  to  see  with  what  wonder- 
ful composure  you  tell  a  lie  even  in  a 
church  !  " 

''Sir,"  replied  Bazin,  "I  have  been 
taught  by  the  good  Jesuit  fathers,  that  it 
is  permitted  to  tell  a  falsehood  when  it  is 
told  in  a  good  cause." 

"So  far  well,"  said  Aramis;  "  we  are 
djing  of  hunger.  Serve  us  up  the  best 
supper  3'ou  can,  and  especially  give  us 
some  good  wine." 

Bazin  bowed  low  and  left  the  room. 

"Now  we  are  alone,  dear  Aramis,"  said 
D'Artagnan,  "  tell  me  liow  the  devil  did 
you  manage  to  light  upon  the  back  of 
Planchet's  horse  ?  " 

"  Eh  !  faith  !  "  answered  Aramis,  "  as 
you  soc,  from  heaven." 

"  From  heaven  !  "  replied  D'Artagnan, 
shaking  liis  head;  "you  have  no  more 
the  appearance  of  coming  from  thence 
than  you  have  of  going  there." 

"My  fri(!nd,"  said  Aramis,  with  a  look 
of  imbecility  on  his  face  which  D'Artag- 
nan had  never  observed  while  he  was  in 
the  miiskete(»rs  :   "if  I  did  not  corner  from 


heaven,  at  least  I  was  leaving  paradise, 
which  is  almost  the  same." 

"  Here,  then,  is  a  puzzle  for  the 
learned,"  observed  D'Artagnan;  "until 
now  thej'^  have  never  been  able  to  agree  as 
to  the  situation  of  Paradise  :  some  place 
it  on  Mount  Ararat,  others  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates;  it  seems  that 
they  have  been  looking  very  far  off  for  it, 
while  it  was  actually  very  near.  Paradise 
is  at  Noisy  le  See,  upon  the  site  of  the 
archbishop's  chateau.  People  do  not  go 
out  from  it  b^^  the  door,  but  by  the  win- 
dow ;  one  doesn't  descend  here  by  the 
marble  steps  of  a  peristyle,  but  by  the 
branches  of  a  lime  tree;  and  the  angel 
with  a  flaming  sword  w^ho  guards  this 
elj'sium  seems  to  have  changed  his  celes- 
tial name  of  Gabriel  into  that  of  the  more 
terrestrial  one  of  the  Prince  de  Marsillac." 

Aramis  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

"  You  were  always  a  merry  companion, 
my  dear  D'Artagnan,"  he  said,  "and 
your  witty  Gascon  fancy  has  not  deserted 
you.  Yes,  there  is  something  in  what  you 
say  ;  nevertheless  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
Madame  de  Longueville  with  whom  I  am 
in  love." 

"  A  plague  on't  !  I  shall  not  do  so. 
After  having'  been  so  long  in  love  with 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  you  would  not  lay 
3^our  heart  at  the  feet  of  her  mortal 
enemy  !  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Aramis,  with  an  absent 
air,  "yes,  that  poor  duchess  I  I  once  loved 
her  much,  and,  to  do  her  justice,  she  Avas 
very  useful  to  us.  Eventually  she  was 
obliged  to  leave  France.  He  was  a  relent- 
less enemj'',  that  damned  cardinal,"  con- 
tinued Aramis,  glancing  at  the  portrait  of 
the  old  minister.  "  He  had  even  given 
orders  to  arrest  her,  and  would  have  cut 
off  her  head,  had  she  not  escaped  with  her 
waiting-maid — poor  Kitty  !  The  duchess 
escaped  in  man's  clothes,  and  a  coup- 
let was  made  upon  her"- — and  Aramis 
hummed  a  few  lines  of  a  well-known  song 
of  the  day. 

"Bravo!"  cried  D'Artagnan,  "you 
sing  charmingly,  dear  Ai'amis.  I  do  not 
perceive  that  singing  masses  has  altered 
your  voice." 

"My  dear  D'Artagnan."  replied   Ara- 
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mis,  "  3^ou  understand,  when  I  was  a 
musketeer  I  mounted  guard  as  seldom  as 
I  could  ;  now,  when  I  am  an  abbe,  I  say 
as  few  masses  as  I  can.  But  to  return  to 
our  duchess." 

''  Which  ?  the  Duchess  de  Chevreuse  or 
the  Duchess  de  Longueville  ?  " 

''  Have  I  not  alread}'"  told  you  that  there 
is  nothing-  between  me  and  the  Duchess  de 
Longueville  ?  little  flirtations,  perhaps, 
and  that's  all.  No,  I  spoke  of  the  Duchess 
de  Chevreuse ;  did  you  see  her  after  her 
return  from  Brussels,  after  the  king's 
death?" 

''Yes,  she  is  still  beautiful." 

"Yes,"  said  Aramis,  ''I  saw  her  also 
at  that  time.  I  gave  her  good  advice,  by 
which  she  did  not  profit.  I  ventured  to 
tell  her  that  Mazarin  was  the  lover  of 
Anne  of  Austria.  She  wouldn't  believe 
me,  saying,  that  she  knew  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, who  was  too  proud  to  love  such  a 
worthless  coxcomb.  She  since  plunged 
into  the  cabal  headed  by  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort ;  and  the  '  coxcomb  '  arrested 
De  Beaufort,  and  banished  Madame  de 
Chevreuse." 

"You  know,"  resumed  D'Artagnan, 
*'  that  she  has  had  leave  to  return  to 
France  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  is  come  back,  and  is  going 
to  commit  some  fresh  foU^^  or  another ; 
she  is  much  changed." 

"  In  that  respect  unlike  you,  my  dear 
Aramis,  for  you  are  still  the  same  ;  you 
have  still  your  beautiful  dark  hair,  still 
your  elegant  figure,  still  your  feminine 
hands,  which  are  admirably  suited  to  a 
prelate." 

'"Yes,"  replied  Aramis,  "I  am  ex- 
tremely careful  of  my  appearance.  Do 
you  know  that  I  am  growing  old ;  I  am 
nearly  thirty-seven." 

"  Mind,  Aramis" — D'Artagnan  smiled 
as  he  spoke — "  since  we  are  together 
again,  let  us  agree  on  one  point,  what 
age  shall  wo  be  in  future  ?  " 

"How?" 

"  Formerly,  I  was  your  junior  by  two 
or  tliree  years,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
I  am  turned  forty  years  old." 

"  Indeed  !  Then  'tis  I  who  am  mis- 
taken. ftir  you   liavc  always  been  a  good 


chronologist.  By  your  reckoning  I  must 
be  forty-three  at  least.  The  devil  I  am  ! 
Don't  let  it  out  at  the  Hotel  Rambouillet, 
it  would  ruin  me,"  replied  the  abbe. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  I  shall  not,"  said 
D'Artagnan. 

"And  now  let  us  go  to  supper,"  said 
Aramis,  seeing  that  Bazin  had  returned 
and  prepared  the  table. 

The  two  friends  sat  down,  and  Aramis 
began  to  cut  up  fowls,  partridges,  and 
hams  with  admirable  skill. 

"  The  deuce  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan  ;  "do 
you  live  in  this  way  alwa3'S  ?  " 

"  Yes.  pretty  well.  The  coadjutor  has 
given  me  dispensations  from  fasting  on 
the  jours  maigres,  on  account  of  my 
health  ;  then  I  have  engaged  as  my  cook 
the  cook  w-ho  lived  with  LafoUome — 3'ou 
know  whom  I  mean? — the  friend  of  the 
cardinal,  and  the  famous  epicure  w^hose 
grace  after  dinner  used  to  be — '  Good 
Lord,  do  me  the  favor  to  make  me  digest 
what  I  have  eaten.'  " 

"  Nevertheless,  he  died  of  indigestion, 
in  spite  of  his  grace,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"What  can  you  expect?  "  replied  Ara- 
mis, in  a  tone  of  resignation ;  "  a  man 
must  fulfill  his  destiny." 

"If  it  be  not  an  indelicate  question," 
resumed  D'Artagnan,  "are  j'ou  grown 
rich  ?  " 

"  Oh,  heaven  !  no.  I  make  about  twelve 
thousand  francs  a  year,  without  counting 
a  little  benefice  which  the  prince  gave 
me." 

"  And  how  do  3'ou  make  your  twelve 
thousand  francs  ? — by  your  poems  ?  " 

"No,  I've  given  up  poetiy,  except  now 
and  then  to  write  a  di-inking  song,  some 
gay  sonnet,  or  some  innocent  epigram  :  I 
make  sermons,  my  friend." 

"  How !  sermons  ?  Do  you  preach 
them  ?  " 

"No;  1  sell  them  to  those  of  my  cloth 
who  wish  to  become  great  orators." 

"Ah,  indeed!  and  you  have  not  been 
tempted  by  the  hopes  of  reputation  your- 
self ?  " 

"I  sliouki,  my  dear  D'Artagnan,  have 
been  so,  but  nature  said  'No.'  When  I 
am  in  the  pulpit,  if,  by  cliance,  a  pretty' 
woman  looks  at  me.  I  look  at.  her  again  ; 
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if  she  smiles,  I  smile  also.  Then  I  speak 
at  random;  instead  of  preaching-  about 
the  torments  of  hell,  1  talk  of  the  joys  of 
paradise.  An  event  took  place  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Louis  au  Marais.  A  gentle- 
man laughed  in  my  face.  I  stopped  short 
to  tell  him  that  he  was  a  fool ;  the  congre- 
gation went  out  to  get  stones  to  stone  me 
with ;  but  while  they  were  awa}^  I  found 
means  to  conciliate  the  priests  who  were 
present,  so  that  my  foe  was  pelted  instead 
of  me.  'Tis  true  that  he  came  the  next 
morning-  to  my  house,  thinking  that  he 
had  to  do  with  an  abbe — like  all  other 
abbes." 

"  And  what  was  the  end  of  the  afifair  ?  " 

'^We  met  in  the  Place  Royale — Egad, 
you  know  about  it." 

"  Was  I  not  3'our  second  ?  "  cried  D'Ar- 
tagnan, 

"You  were — you  know  how  I  settled 
the  matter  ! " 

"Did  he  die?" 

"I  don't  know.  But,  at  all  events,  I 
gave  him  absolution  'in  articulo  mortis.' 
'Tis  enough  to  kill  the  body,  without  kill- 
ing the  soul." 

A  long  silence  ensued  after  this  dis- 
closure.   Aramis  was  the  first  to  break  it. 

"What  are  3'ou  thinking-  of,  D'Artag- 
nan?  "  he  began. 

"  I  was  thinking,  my  good  friend,  that 
when  you  were  a  musketeer  3'ou  turned 
your  thoughts  incessantly  to  the  Church, 
and  now  that  you  are  an  abbe  j'ou  are 
perpetuall}'^  longing  to  be  a  musketeer." 

"  'Tis  true — man,  as  you  know,"  said 
Aramis,  "is  a  strange  animal,  made  up 
of  contradictions.  Since  I  became  an 
abbe  I  dream  of  nothing  but  battles.  I 
practice  shooting  all  day  long,  with  an 
excellent  master  whom  we  have  here." 

"  How  !  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  in  this  convent — we  have  always 
a  *  maltre  d'armes '  in  a  convent  of 
Jesuits." 

"  Then  you  would  have  killed  the  Prince 
de  Marsillac  if  he  had  attacked  you 
singly?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Aramis,  "  with  the 
greatest  ease." 

"Well,  dear  Aramis,  you  ask  me  why 
I  have  been  searching  foi-  you.     I  sought 


you,  in  order  to  oflfer  you  a  way  of  killing 
Monsieur  de  Marsillac  whenever  you  please 
— prince  though  he  may  be.  Are  you 
ambitious  ?  " 

"  As  ambitious  as  Alexander." 

"Well,  my  friend,  I  bnng  you  the 
means  of  being  rich,  powerful,  and  free,  if 
30U  wish.  Have  you,  m\'  dear  Aramis, 
thought  sometimes  of  those  happy  days  of 
our  3^outh  that  we  passed  laughing,  and 
drinking,  and  fighting  each  other  for 
play?" 

"  Certainlj^ — and  more  than  once  re- 
gretted them — 'twas  a  happ3'  time." 

"Well,  these  happy  days  may  return  ; 
I  am  commissioned  to  find  out  my  com- 
panions, and  I  began  b}^  you — who  were 
the  very  soul  of  our  societ3^" 

Aramis  bowed  rather  with  respect  than 
pleasure  at  the  compliment. 

"To  meddle  in  pontics,"  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  languid  voice,  leaning  back  in  his  easy 
chair.  "Ah!  dear  D'Artagnan  !  see  how 
regularly  I  live — and  how  easy  I  am  here. 
We  have  experienced  the  ingratitude  of 
"  the  great,'  as  you  know." 

"  'Tis  true,"  replied  D'Artagnan.  "Yet 
the  great  sometimes  repent  of  their  in- 
gratitude." 

"  In  that  case,  it  would  be  quite  another 
thing.  Come  !  let's  be  merciful  to  every 
sinner ;  besides,  j'ou  are  right  in  another 
respect,  which  is,  in  thinking'  that  if  we 
were  to  meddle  in  politics,  there  could  not 
be  a  better  time  than  this." 

"  How  can  you  know  that  ?  You  would 
never  interest  3'ourself  in  politics  ?  " 

"  Ah  ?  without  caring  about  them  my- 
self, I  live  among  those  who  are  much 
occupied  in  them.  Poet  as  I  am,  I  am  in- 
timate with  Sarazin — who  is  devoted  to 
the  Prince  de  Conti,  and  with  Monsieur  de 
Bois-Robert,  who,  since  the  death  of  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  is  of  all  or  any  party,  so 
that  political  discussions  have  not  alto- 
gether been  uninteresting  to  me." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  D'Artag- 
nan. 

"  Now,  my  dear  friend,  don't  look  upon 
all  I  tell  you  as  merely  the  statement  of 
a  monk — but  of  a  man  who  resembles  an 
echo — repeating  simply  what  he  hears. 
I  tuidcrstand  that  Mazariii  is.  at  this  very 
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moment,  extremely  uneasy  as  to  the  state 
of  affairs ;  that  his  orders  are  not  re- 
spected like  those  of  our  former  bugbear, 
the  deceased  cardinal,  whose  portrait  you 
see  here  ; — for  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  him,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Richelieu 
was  a  great  man." 

"I  shall  not  contradict  you  there," 
said  D'Artagnan. 

"  M}^  first  impressions  were  favorable 
to  the  minister ;  but,  as  I  am  very  igno- 
rant of  those  sort  of  things,  and  as  the 
humilitN^  which  I  profess  obliges  me  not 
to  rest  on  my  own  judgment,  but  to  ask 
the  opinion  of  others,  I  have  inquired — 
Eh  ? — ni}'-  friend — " 

Aramis  paused. 

"  Well  ?— what  ?  "  asked  his  friend. 

"  Well — I  must  mortifj^  myself.  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  mistaken ;  Monsieur 
de  Mazarin  is  not  a  man  of  genius,  as  I 
thought :  he  is  a  man  of  no  origin — once 
a  servant  of  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  and  he 
got  on  by  intrigue.  He  is  an  upstart, 
a  man  of  no  name,  who  will  only  be  the 
tool  of  a  party  in  France.  He  will  amass 
wealth,  he  will  injure  the  king's  revenue, 
and  pay  to  himself  the  pensions  which 
Richelieu  paid  to  others.  He  is  neither  a 
gentleman  in  manner  nor  in  feeling,  but 
a  sort  of  buffoon,  a  punchinello,  a  panta- 
loon.    Do  you  know  him  ? — I  do  not  ?  " 

"Hem!"  said  D'Artagnan,  "there  is 
some  truth  in  what  you  say — but  you 
speak  of  him,  not  of  his  party,  nor  of  his 
resources." 

"  It  is  true — the  queen  is  for  him." 

"Something  in  his  favor." 

"  But  lie  will  never  have  the  king." 

"  A  mere  child." 

"A  child  who  will  be  of  age  in  four 
years.  Then  he  has  neither  the  parlia- 
ment nor  tlu^  people  with  him — they  rep- 
resent the  wealth  of  the  country  ;  nor  the 
nobles,  nor  the  princes — who  are  the  mili- 
tary power  of  Franco  :  but  perhaps  I  am 
wrong  in  speaking  thus  to  ^on,  who  have 
evidentl}'  a  leaning  to  Mazarin." 

"I!"  cried  D'Artagnan,  "  not  in  the 
least." 

*•  You  spoke  of  a  mission." 

"  Did  I  ? — I  was  wrong  then — no,  I  said 
what  you  say — there  is  a  crisis  at  hand. 


Well  !  let's  fl}^  the  feather  before  the 
wind,  let  us  join  with  that  side  to  which 
the  wind  will  carry  it,  and  resume  our 
adventurous  life.  We  were  once  four  val- 
iant knights — four  hearts  fondl^^  united  ; 
let  us  unite  again,  not  our  hearts,  which 
have  never  been  severed,  but  our  courage 
and  our  fortunes.  Here's  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  getting  something  better  than 
a  diamond." 

"  You  are  right,  D'Artagnan ;  I  held  a 
similar  project,  but,  as  I  have  not  3-our 
fruitful  and  vigorous  imagination,  the  idea 
was  sug'gested  to  me.  Every  one  nowa- 
da3'^s  wants  auxiliaries  ;  propositions  have 
been  made  to  me,  and  I  confess  to  you 
frankly,  that  the  coadjutor  has  made  me 
speak  out." 

"The  Prince  de  Conti !  the  cardinal's 
enemy  ?" 

"No  !— the  king's  friend." 

"  But  the  king  is  with  Mazarin." 

"  He  is,  but  not  willingly — in  appear- 
ance, not  heart ;  and  that  is  exactly  the 
snare  that  the  king's  enemies  prepare  for 
a  poor  child." 

"  Ah  !  but  this  is,  indeed,  civil  war 
which  you  propose  to  me,  dear  Aramis." 

"  War  for  the  king." 

"  Yet  the  king  will  be  at  the  head  of  the 
arm}'^  on  Mazarin's  side." 

"  But  his  heart  will  be  in  the  army  com- 
manded b3^  the  Due  de  Beaufort." 

"  Monsieur  de  Beaufort  ?  He  is  at  Vin- 
cennes." 

"Did  I  name  Monsieur  de  Beaufort?" 
said  Aramis. 

"  Monsieur  de  Beaufort  or  some  one  else. 
The  prince,  perhaps.  But  Monsieur  de 
Conti  is  going  to  be  made  a  cardinal." 

"Are  there  not  warlike  cardinals?" 
said  Aramis. 

"Do  you  see  any  great  advantage  in 
adhering  to  this  party  ?  "  asked  D'Artag- 
nan. 

"I  foresee  in  it  the  aid  of  powerful 
princes." 

"  With  the  enmity  of  the  government." 

" Count cracteil  by  parliament  and  in- 
surrections." 

"  That  may  be  done,  if  they  can  sepa- 
rate the  king  from  his  mother." 

"  That  may  be  done,"  said  Aramis. 
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"  Never  !  "  cried  D'Artagrian.  "  You, 
Aramis,  know  Anne  of  Austria  better 
than  I  do.  Do  you  think  she  will  ever 
forget  that  her  son  is  her  safeguard,  her 
shield,  the  pledge  for  lier  dignitj^  for  her 
fortune,  for  her  life  ?  Should  she  forsake 
Mazarin  she  must  join  her  son,  and  go 
over  to  the  prince's  side;  but  you  know 
better  than  I  do  that  there  are  certain 
reasons  why  she  can  never  abandon  Maz- 
arin." 

''Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  Aramis 
thoughtfully  ;  "therefore  I  shall  not  pledge 
myself." 

"  To  them,  or  to  us,  do  yon  mean,  Ara- 
mis ?  " "To  no  one." 

"I  am  a  priest,"  resumed  Aramis. 
**  What  have  I  to  do  with  politics  ?  I  am 
not  obliged  to  read  any  breviary.  I  have 
a  little  circle  of  holy  abbes  and  pretty  wo- 
men ;  everything  goes  on  smoothl3'  ;  so 
certainl3%  dear  fi'iend,  I  shall  not  meddle 
in  politics." 

"  Well,  listen,  my  dear  Aramis,"  said 
d'Artagnan  ;  "your  philosophy  convinces 
me,  on  my  honor.  I  don't  know  what  devil 
of  an  insect  stung  me,  and  made  me  am- 
bitious. I  have  a  post  by  which  I  live ; 
at  the  death  of  Monsieur  de  Treville,  who 
is  old,  I  ma.y  be  a  captain,  which  is  a  very 
pretty  position  for  a  poor  Gascon.  In- 
stead of  running  after  adventures,  I  shall 
accept  an  invitation  from  Porthos  ;  I  shall 
go  and  shoot  on  his  estate.  You  know 
he  has  estates — Porthos  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  so,  indeed.  Ten  leagues 
of  wood,  of  marsh  land  and  valley's  ;  he  is 
lord  of  the  hill  and  the  plain,  and  is  now 
carr3'ing  on  a  suit  for  his  feudal  rights 
against  the  bishop  of  Noyon  !  " 

"  Good,"  said  D'Artagnan  to  himself. 
'•  That's  what  I  wanted  to  know.  Porthos 
is  in  Picard^-  !  " 

Then  aloud — 

"  And  he  has  taken  his  ancient  name  of 
Valon  ?  " 

"  To  which  he  adds  that  of  Bracieux — 
an  estate  which  has  been  a  barony,  by  my 
troth." 

•'  So  that  Porthos  will  be  a  baron." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it.  The  '  Baroness  Por- 
tiios  '  will  be  particularly  charming." 

And  the  two  friends  V)egan  to  laugli. 


"  So,"  D'Artagnan  resumed,  "  you  will 
not  become  a  partisan  of  Mazarin's." 

"Nor  you  of  the  Prince  de  Conde?" 

"  No,  lovers  belong  to  no  party,  but  re- 
main friends  ;  let  us  be  neither  cardinal- 
ists  nor  Frondists." 

' '  Adieu,  then. "  And  D'Artagnan  poured 
out  a  glass  of  wine.  I 

"To  old  times,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  returned  Aramis.  "Unhappi- 
ly those  times  are  passed."  j 

"Nonsense!  They  will  return,"  said 
D'Artagnan.  "  At  all  events,  if  3'ou  want 
me,  remember  the  Rue  Tique tonne,  hotel 
de  la  Chevrette." 

"  And  I  shall  be  at  the  convent  of 
Jesuits,  from  six  in  the  morning  to  eight 
at  night  come  b3'  the  door.  From  eight 
in  the  evening  until  six  in  the  morning 
come  in  b3^  the  window.  Go  then,  m3'^ 
friend,"  he  added,  "follow  3'our  career; 
fortune  smiles  on  you  ;  do  not  let  her  flee 
from  3^ou.  As  for  me,  I  remam  in  my  hu- 
mility and  m3^  indolence.     Adieu  !  " 

"Thus,  'tis  quite  decided,"  said 
D'Artagnan,  "  that  what  I  have  to  offer 
you  does  not  suit  3'ou  ?  " 

"On  the  contrar3%  it  would  suit  me 
were  I  like  an3"  other  man,"  rejoined 
Aramis ;  "  but,  I  repeat,  I  am  made  up  of 
contradictions.  What  I  hate  to-da3'^,  I 
adore  to-morrow,  and  vice  versa.  You 
see,  that  I  cannot,  like  3^ou  for  instance, 
settle  on  any  fixed  plan." 

"Thou  liest,  subtle  one,"  said  D'Artag- 
nan to  himself.  "  Thou  alone,  on  the 
contrar3'',  knowest  how  to  choose  thy  ob- 
ject, and  to  gain  it  stealthih'." 

The  friends  embraced.  The3^  descended 
into  the  plain  b3'^  the  ladder.  Planchet 
met  them  close  b3' the  shed.  D'Artagnan 
jumped  on  his  saddle,  then  the  old  com- 
panions in  arms  again  shook  hands. 
D'Artagnan  and  Planchet  spurred  on 
their  horses  and  took  the  road  to  Paris, 

But  after  he  had  gone  about  two  hun- 
dred steps,  D'Artagnan  stopped  short, 
alighted,  threw  the  bridle  of  his  horse 
over  the  arm  of  Planchet,  and  took  the 
pistols  from  his  saddle-bow  to  fasten  them 
to  his  girdle. 

"What's  tlie  matter?"  asked  Plai- 
chet. 
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"  This  is  the  matter ;  be  he  ever  so 
cunning-,  he  shall  never  say  that  I  was  his 
dupe.  Stand  here,  don't  stir,  turn  your 
back  to  the  road,  and  wait  for  me." 

Having-  thus  spoken,  D'Artag-nan 
cleared  the  ditch  hy  the  road  side,  and 
crossed  the  plain  §o  as  to  wind  round  the 
villag-e.  He  had  observed  between  the 
house  that  Madame  de  Longueville  in- 
habited and  the  convent  of  Jesuits,  an 
open  space  surrounded  b}^  a  hedge. 

The  moon  had  now  risen,  and  he  could 
see  well  enough  to  retrace  his  road. 

He  reached  the  hedge,  and  hid  himself 
behind  it ;  in  passing  by  the  house  where 
the  scene  which  we  have  related  took 
place,  he  remarked  that  the  window  was 
again  lighted  up,  and  he  was  convinced 
that  Aramis  had  not  yet  returned  to  his 
own  apartment,  and  that  when  he  did 
return  there,  it  would  not  be  alone. 

In  truth  in  a  few  minutes  he  heard  steps 
approaching,  and  low  whispers. 

Close  to  the  hedge  the  steps  stopped. 

D'Artagnan  knelt  down  near  the  thick- 
est part  of  the  hedg-e. 

Two  men  —  to  the  astonishment  of 
D'Artagnan  —  appeared  shortly  :  soon, 
however,  his  surprise  vanished,  for  he 
heard  the  murmurs  of  a  soft,  harmonious 
voice  ;  one  of  these  two  men  was  a  woman 
disguised  as  a  cavalier. 

"Caln;i  j^ourself,  dear  Rene,"  said  the 
soft  voice,  "  the  same  thing  will  never 
happen  again.  I  have  discovered  a  sort 
of  subterranean  passage  which  runs 
under  the  street,  and  we  shall  only  have 
to  raise  one  of  tlie  marble  slabs  before 
the  door  to  open  3'^ou  an  entrance  and  an 
outlet." 

"  Oh  !  "  answered  another  voice,  which 
D'Artagnan  soon  recognized  as  that  of 
Aramis.  "  I  swear  to  you,  princess,  that 
your  reputation  does  not  depend  on  pre- 
cautions, and  that  I  would  risk  my  life 
rather  than — " 

"  Yes,  yes  !  I  know  you  are  brave  and 
venturesome  as  any  man  in  tlie  woi-lci. 
but  you  do  not  belong  to  me  alone  ;  you 
belong  to  all  our  party.  Be  prudent  !  be 
sensible  I  " 

"  I  always  obf\v,  in;id;inu',  when  I  am 
coninianded  bv  so  gentle  a  voice." 


He  kissed  her  hand  tenderl3\ 

"  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  the  cavalier  with 
the  soft  voice. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Aramis. 

"  Do  you  not  see  that  the  wind  has 
blown  off  my  hat  ?  " 

Aramis  rushed  after  the  fugitive  hat. 
D'Artagnan  took  advantage  of  the  cir- 
cumstance to  find  a  place  in  the  hedg-e 
not  so  thick,  where  his  glance  could  pene- 
trate to  the  supposed  cavalier.  At  that 
instant,  the  moon,  inquisitive,  perhaps, 
like  D'Artagnan,  came  from  behind  a 
cloud,  and  hy  her  light  D'Artagnan 
recognized  the  larg-e  blue  eyes,  the  golden 
hair,  and  the  classic  head. of  the  Duchesse 
de  Longueville. 

Aramis  returned,  laughing  ;  one  hat  on 
his  head,  and  the  other  in  his  hand  ;  and 
he  and  his  companion  resumed  their  walk 
toward  the  convent. 

"  Good  !  "  said  D'Artagnan,  rising  and 
brushing-  his  knees  ;  ''  now  I  have  thee — 
thou  art  a  Fi'ondeur,  and  the  lover  of 
Madame  de  Longueville." 


CHAPTER  X. 

MONSIEUR    PORTHOS    DE    VALON    DE    BRA- 
CIEUX    DE    PIERREFONDS. 

Thanks  to  what  Aramis  had  told  him, 
D'Artagnan,  who  knew  already  that  Por- 
thos  called  himself  De  Valon,  was  now 
aware  that  he  styled  himself,  from  his 
estate,  De  Bracieux  ;  and  that  he  was,  on 
account  of  this  estate,  engaged  in  a  law- 
suit with  the  bishop  of  Noyon. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  and 
Planchet  again  left  the  hotel  of  the  Chev- 
rette,  quitting  Paris  by  the  Porte  Saint 
Denis. 

Their  route  \2by  through  Daumartin — 
and  then,  taking  one  of  two  roads  that 
bi-anched  off — to  Compiegne,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  inquire  the  situation  of  the 
estate  of  Bracieux. 

They  traveled  always  at  night :  and 
having  leai'ned  at  Villars-Cottei-ets  that 
Porthos  was  at  the  property  which  he 
had  lately  bought,  called  Pierrefonds,  they 
set  out.  taking  the  I'oad  which  leads  from 
Villa rs-Cotterets  to  Compiegne. 

The  morninir  was  beautiful :  and  in  this 
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earlj'  spring-time  the  birds  sang  on  the  I 
trees,  and  the  sunbeams  shone  through 
the  misty  glades,  like  curtains  of  golden 
gauze. 

In  other  parts  of  the  forest  the  light 
could  scarcely  penetrate  through  the  foli- 
age ;  and  the  stems  of  two  old  oak-trees — 
the  refuge  of  the  squirrel,  startled  by  the 
travelers — were  in  deep  shadow. 

There  came  up  from  all  nature  in  the 
dawn  of  day  a  perfume  of  herbs,  flowers, 
and  leaves,  which  delighted  the  heart. 
D'Artagnan,  sick  of  the  closeness  of  Paris, 
thought  that  w^hen  a  man  had  three  names 
of  his  different  estates  joined  one  to  an- 
other, he  ought  to  be  very  happy  in  such 
a  paradise ;  then  he  shook  his  head,  say- 
ing, '•  If  I  were  Porthos,  and  D'Artagnan 
came  to  make  to  me  such  a  proposition  as 
I  am  going  to  make  to  him,  I  know  what 
I  should  say  to  it." 

As  to  Planchet,  he  thought  of  nothing. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  wood  D'Artag- 
nan perceived  the  road  which  had  been 
described  to  him;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
road  he  saw  the  towers  of  an  immense 
feudal  castle. 

"Oh!  oh!"  he  said,  "I  fancied  this 
castle  belonged  to  the  ancient  branch  of 
Orleans.  Can  Porthos  have  negotiated 
for  it  with  the  Due  de  Longueville  ?  " 

"  Faith  !  "  exclaimed  Planchet,  "  here's 
land  in  good  condition ;  if  it  belongs  to 
Monsieur  Porthos,  I  shall  w'ish  him  jo3^" 

"  Zounds  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan,  "  don't 
call  him  Porthos,  nor  even  Valon  :  call 
him  De  Bracieux  or  De  Pierrefonds  ;  thou 
wilt  ruin  my  mission  otherwise." 

As  he  approached  the  castle,  which  had 
first  attracted  his  eye,  D'Artagnan  was 
convinced  that  it  could  not  be  there  that 
his  friend  dwelt :  the  towers,  though  solid, 
and  as  if  l)uilt  yesterday,  were  open  and 
broken.  One  might  have  fancied  that 
some  giant  had  cloven  them  with  blows 
from  a  hatchet. 

On  arriving  at  the  extremity  of  the  cas- 
tle, D'Artagnan  found  himself  overlooking 
a  beautiful  valley,  in  which,  at  the  foot  of 
a  charming  little  lake,  stood  several  scat- 
tered houses,  which,  humble  in  their  as- 
pect, and  covered,  some  with  tiles  and 
others  with  thatch,  seemed  to  acknowl- 


edge as  their  sovereigu  lord  a  pretty  cha- 
teau, built  about  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Henr^'  IV.,  and  surmounted  by 
some  statel}^  weathercocks.  D'Artagnan 
felt  now  no  doubt  of  this  being  the  dwell- 
ing of  Porthos. 

The  road  led  straight  up  to  this  cha- 
teau, which,  compared  to  its  ancestor  on 
the  hill,  was  exactly  what  a  fop  of  the 
coterie  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  would  have 
been  beside  a  knight  in  steel  armor  in  the 
time  of  Charles  VI.  D'Artagnan  spurred 
his  horse  on  and  pursued  his  road,  fol- 
lowed by  Planchet  at  the  same  pace. 

In  ten  minutes  D'Artagnan  reached  the 
end  of  an  -alley  regularly  planted  with  fine 
poplars,  and  terminating  in  an  iron  gate, 
the  points  and  crossed  bars  of  which  were 
gilt.  In  the  midst  of  this  avenue  was  a 
nobleman  dressed  in  green,  and  with  as 
much  gilding  about  him  as  the  iron  gate, 
riding  on  a  tall  horse.  On  his  right  hand 
and  his  left  were  two  footmen,  with  the 
seams  of  their  dresses  laced.  A  consider- 
able number  of  clowns  were  assembled, 
and  rendered  homage  to  their  lord. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  D'Artagnan  to  himself, 
"can  this  be  the  Seigneur  de  Valon  de 
Bracieux  de  Pierrefonds  ?  Well-a-day  ! 
how  he  is  wrinkled  since  he  has  given  up 
the  name  of  Porthos  !" 

"This  cannot  be  Monsieur  Porthos," 
observed  Planchet,  replying,  as  it  were, 
to  his  master's  thoughts.  "Monsieur 
Porthos  was  six  feet  high ;  this  man  is 
scarcely  five." 

"Nevertheless,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  the 
people  are  bowing  very  low  to  this  person." 

As  he  spoke  he  rode  toward  the  tall 
horse — to  the  man  of  importance  and  his 
valets.  As  he  approached  he  seemed  to 
recognize  the  features  of  this  individual. 

"  Jesu  !"  cried  Planchet,  "  can  it  be  he  ?" 

At  this  exclamation  the  man  on  horse- 
back turned  slowly,  and  with  a  lofty  air; 
and  the  two  travelers  could  see,  displayed 
in  all  their  brillianc,y,  the  large  eyes,  the 
Vermillion  visage,  and  the  eloquent  smile 
of  Mousqueton. 

It  was,  indeed,  Mousqueton — Mousque- 
ton, as  fat  as  a  pig,  rolling  about  with 
rude  health,  puffed  out  with  good  living, 
wiu),  recognizing  D'Artagnan,  and  acting 
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very  differently  from  the  hypocrite  Bazin, 
shpped  off  his  horse  and  approached  the 
officer  witli  his  hat  off;  so  that  the  hom- 
ag-e  of  the  assembled  crowd  was  turned 
toward  this  new  sun,  which  echpsed  the 
former  luminar3^ 

"  Monsieur  d'Artagnan  I  Monsieur 
d'Artag-nan  I"  cried  Mousqueton,  his  fat 
cheeks  swelling-  out,  and  his  whole  frame 
perspiring-  with  joy.  "'  Monsieur  d'Ar- 
tag-nan !  oh  !  what  joy  for  my  lord  and 
master  De  Valon  de  Bracieux  de  Pierre- 
fonds  !*' 

"  Thou,  good  Mousqueton  !  where  is  thj^ 
master?  " 

'•'You  are  on  his  property." 

"  But  how  handsome  thou  art — how 
fat  !  how  thou'st  prospered  and  g-rown 
stout!"  and  D'Artag-nan  could  not  re- 
strain his  astonishment  at  the  chang-e 
which  g-ood  fortune  had  produced  upon 
the  once  famished  one. 

"  Hey  ?  .yes,  thank  God,  I  am  pretty 
well,"  said  Mousqueton. 

"  But  dost  thou  say  nothing-  to  thy 
friend  Planchet  ?  " 

"  How  ?  my  friend  Planchet  ?  Planchet, 
art  thou  there?  "  ci'ied  Mousqueton,  with 
open  arms  and  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"  My  very  self,"  replied  Planchet ;  •'but 
I  wanted  first  to  see  if  thou  wert  g-rown 
proud." 

''Proud  toward  an  old  friend?  never, 
Planchet  !  thou  wouldst  not  have  thoug-ht 
so  hadst  thou  known  Mousqueton  well." 

"So  far  so  well,"  answered  Planchet, 
alighting,  and  extending-  his  arms  to 
Mousqueton,  and  the  two  servants  em- 
braced with  an  emotion  which  touched 
those  who  were  present,  and  made  them 
suppose  that  Planchet  was  a  great  lord 
in  disguise,  so  greatly  did  they  estimate 
tlie  i)()sition  of  Mous(iucton. 

"And  now,  sir,"  resumed  Mous(iueton, 
wlien  lie  liad  rid  himself  of  Planchet,  who 
had  in  vain  tried  to  clasp  his  hands  I'ountl 
liis  fi-iiMid's  back,  •'  now,  si'.-,  allow  me 
to  leave  you,  for  I  could  not  jjermit  my 
master  to  liear  of  youi-  arrival  from  any 
on(^  but  myself;  he  would  never  foi'give 
mc  for  not  liavuig  preceded  you." 

"This  d<'ar-  friend,''  said  D'Artagnan, 
cai'f^fullv  avoiduig  to  iitlcr  either*  lh«'  for- 


mer name  borne  by  Porthos,  or  his  new 
one  ;  "  then  he  has  not  forgotten  me  ?  " 

"  Forgotten  !  he  !  "  cried  Mousqueton  ; 
"  there's  not  a  daj^,  sir,  that  we  don't  ex- 
pect to  hear  that  30U  were  made  marshal, 
either  instead  of  Monsieur  de  Gassion  or 
of  Monsieur  de  Bassompierre." 

On  D'Artagnan's  lips  there  played  one 
of  those  rare  and  melancholy  smiles  which 
seemed  to  come  from  the  depth  of  his 
heart ;  the  last  trace  of  jouth  and  happi- 
ness which  had  survived  disappointment. 

''And  you — fellows,"  resumed  Mous- 
queton, "  stay  near  Monsieur  le  Comte 
d' Artagnan,  and  pay  him  every  attention 
in  3^our  power,  while  I  go  to  prepare  my 
lord  for  his  visit." 

And  mounting  his  horse,  Mousqueton 
rode  off  down  the  avenue,  on  the  grass, 
in  an  easy  gallop. 

"  Ah  !  there  ! — there's  something-  prom- 
ising," said  D'Artagnan.  "No  m^-ster- 
ies,  no  cloak  to  hide  one's  self  in — no  cun- 
ning policy  here ;  people  laugh  outright, 
they  weep  for  joy  here.  I  see  nothing  but 
faces  a  3"ard  broad  ;  in  short,  it  seems  to 
me  that  Nature  herself  wears  a  holiday 
suit,  and  that  the  trees,  instead  of  leaves 
and  flowers,  are  covered  with  red  and 
green  ribbons,  as  on  gala  days." 

"As  for  me,"  said  Planchet,  "I  seem 
to  smell  from  this  place  even  a  most  de- 
lectable smell  of  roast  meat,  and  to  see 
the  scullions  in  a  row  by  the  hedge,  hail- 
ing our  approach.  Ah  !  sir,  what  a  cook 
must  Monsieur  Pierrefonds  have,  when  he 
was  so  fond  of  eating  anil  drinking,  even 
while  he  was  only  called  Monsieur  Por- 
thos!  " 

"  Say  no  more  !  ''  cried  D'Artagnan. 
"If  the  realit}'^  corresponds  with  appear- 
ances, I'm  lost ;  for  a  man  so  well  olF  will 
never  change  his  hap[)y  condition  ; — and 
I  shall  fail  with  him,  as  I  have  already 
done  with  Aramis." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

HOW  *I)'aKTA(JNAN,  in  DISCOVEHINC4  THK 
KKTIiEAT  OF  POKTHOS.  PKHCEIVES  THAI' 
WEALTH  DOES    NOT  IMJODrCE  HAl'PINESS. 

D'AUTAUNAN  passed  through  the  iron 
gate,  and  arrived  in  front  of  the  chateau. 
He  ali^jhteil     as  he  saw  a  species  of  g-Jant 
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on  the  steps.  Let  us  do  justice  to  D'Ar- 
tag-nan  ;  that,  independent  of  every  selfish 
wish,  his  heart  palpitated  with  joy  when 
he  saw  that  tall  form  and  martial  de- 
meanor, which  recalled  to  him  a  g-ood  and 
brave  man. 

He  ran  to  Porthos  and  threw  himself 
into  his  arms ;  the  whole  body  of  servants, 
arranged  in  a  circle  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, looked  on  wuth  humble  curiosity. 
Mousqueton,  at  the  head  of  them,  wiped 
his  ej'es.  Porthos  put  his  arm  in  that  of 
his  friend. 

"  Ah  !  how  delightful  to  see  you  again, 
dear  friend,"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  which 
was  now  changed  from  a  baritone  into  a 
bass;  '•3'ou've  not  then  forg-otten  me  ?  " 

"Forg-ot  you  !  oh  !  dearDe  Valon,  does 
one  forg-et  the  happiest  days  of  one's 
youth — one's  dearest  friends — the  dang-ers 
we  have  dared  tog-ether  ?  on  the  contrarj^ 
there  is  not  an  hour  that  we  have  passed 
together  that  is  not  present  to  my  mem- 
ory." 

'*  Yes,  3'es,"  said  Porthos,  trying  to 
give  to  his  mustache  a  curl  which  it  had 
lost  while  he  had  been  alone.  "  Yes,  we 
did  some  fine  things  in  our  time,  and  we 
gave  that  poor  cardinal  some  thread  to 
unravel." 

And  he  heaved  a  sigh. 

"Under  any  circumstances,"  he  re- 
sumed, ''you  are  welcome,  m}'^  dear  friend  ; 
you  will  help  me  to  recover  vnj  spirits ; 
to-morrow  we  will  hunt  the  hare  on  my 
plain,  which  is  a  superb  tract  of  land,  or 
we'll  pursue  the  deer  in  my  woods,  which 
are  magnificent.  I  have  four  harriers, 
which  are  considered  the  swiftest  in  our 
count}',  and  a  pack  of  hounds  which  are 
unequaled  for  twenty  leagues  round." 

And  Porthos  heaved  another  sigh. 

"But  first,"  interposed  D'Artagnan, 
•'you  must  present  me  to  Madame  de 
Valon." 

A  third  sigh  from  Porthos. 

"  I  lost  Madame  de  Valon  two  years 
ago,"  he  said,  "and  you  find  me  still  in 
afiliction  on  that  account.  That  was  the 
reason  why  I  left  my  Chateau  de  Valon, 
near  Corbeil,  and  came  to  my  estate, 
Bracieux.  Poor  Madame  de  Valon  !  her 
temper   was   uncertain,  Vjut  she  came  at 


last  to  accustom  herself  to  m}^  wa3'S  and 
to  understand  my  little  wishes." 

"  So,  3'ou  are  free  now — and  rich  ?  " 

"  Alas  !  "  replied  Porthos,  "'  I  am  a 
widower,  and  have  fortj^  thousand  francs 
a  3'ear.     Let  us  go  to  breakfast." 

"  I  shall  be  happ3^  to  do  so  ;  the  morn- 
ing* air  has  made  me  hungry." 

"Yes,"  said  Porthos,  "  mj-  air  is  ex- 
cellent." 

The3'  went  into  the  chateau  ;  there  was 
nothing  but  gilding,  high  and  low;  the 
cornices  were  gilt,  the  moldings  w^ere  gilt, 
the  legs  and  arms  of  the  chairs  were  gilt. 
A  table,  ready  set  out,  awaited  them. 

"You  see,"  said  Porthos,  "  this  is  m3' 
usual  st3'le." 

"Devil  take  me  !  "  answered  D'Artag- 
nan,  "  I  wish  3'ou  jo3^  of  it.  The  king 
has  nothing  like  this," 

"No,"  answered  Porthos;  "I  hear  it 
said  that  he  is  ver3'^  badl3'  fed  by  the  car- 
dinal. Monsieur  de  Mazarin.  Taste  this 
cutlet,  my  dear  D'Artagnan  ;  'tis  off  one 
of  my  sheep." 

"You  have  ver3'  tender  mutton,  and  I 
wish  3'ou  J03'  of  it,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  Yes,  the  sheep  are  fed  in  n\v  meadows, 
which  are  excellent  pasture." 

"  Give  me  another  cutlet." 

"  No,  try  this  hare,  wiiich  I  killed 
3'esterday  in  one  of  my  warrens." 

"  Zounds  !  what  a  flavor  !"  cried  D'Ar- 
tagnan ;  "  ah  I  they  are  fed  on  th3ane 
onl3'^,  3'our  hares." 

"  And  how  do  you  like  my  wine  ?  " 
asked  Porthos ;  "it  is  pleasant, isn't  it ?  " 

"  Capital." 

"  It's  nothing,  however,  but  a  wine  of 
the  countr3\" 

"Really." 

"Yes,  a  small  declivity  to  the  south, 
3'onder,  on  m3'  hill,  gives  me  twenty' hogs- 
heads." 

"Quite  a  vine3'ard,  he3' ?  " 

Porthos  sighed  for  the  fifth  time — 
D'Artagnan  had  counted  his  sighs.  He 
became  curious  to  solve  the  problem. 

"Well,  now,"  he  said,  "it  seems,  my 
dear  friend,  that  something  vexes  3'ou  ; 
3'ou  are  ill,  perhaps  ?  That  health, 
which — " 

"Excellent,    iiiv    clear    friend:    better 
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than  ever.     I  could   kill  an    ox  with   a 
blow  of  my  fist." 

"  Well,  then,  family  affairs,  perhaps?  " 
''Family!     I  have,  happih',  only  my- 
self in  the  world  to  care  for." 

"  But  what  makes  you  sig-h  ?  " 

"My  dear  fellow,"  replied  Porthos ; 
''  to  be  candid  with  you,  I  am  not  happy." 

"  You  not  happy,  Porthos  ?  You,  who 
have  a  chateau,  meadows,  hills,  woods — 
3'^ou  who  have  iorty  thousand  francs  a 
year — you  not  happy  ?  " 

"My  dear  friend,  all  those  thing's  I 
have,  but  I  am  alone  in  the  midst  of 
them." 

"  Surrounded,  I  suppose,  onh^  by  clod- 
hoppers, with  whom  you  could  not  asso- 
ciate." 

Porthos  turned  rather  pale,  and  drank 
off  a  larg-e  g"lass  of  wine. 

"No;  but  just  think,  there  are  paltry 
countr}^  squires  who  have  all  some  title 
or  another,  and  pretend  to  g-o  back  as 
far  as  Charlemag-ne,  or  at  least  to  Hug-h 
Capet.  When  I  first  came  here,  being- 
the  last  comer,  it  was  to  me  to  make 
the  first  advances.  I  made  them,  but, 
you  know,  my  dear  fi'iend,  Madame  de 
Valon— " 

Porthos,  in  pronouncing-  these  words, 
seemed  to  g-ulp  down  something-. 

"  Madame  de  Valon  was  of  doubtful 
g-entilit3\  She  had  in  her  first  marriag-e 
(I  don't  think,  D'Artag-nan,  I  am  telling- 
you  anything-  new)  married  a  lawyer; 
they  thought  that  'nauseous;'  j^ou  can 
understand  that's  a  word  bad  enoug-h  to 
make  one  kill  thirt\^  thousand  men.  I 
have  killed  two,  which  lias  made  people 
hold  theii-  tongrues,  but  has  not  made  me 
their  friei'.d.  So  that  I  have  no  society— 
I  live  alone:  I  am  sick  of  it — my  mind 
pre3^s  on  itself." 

D'Artagnan  smiled.  He  now  saw 
where  the  breastplate  was  weak,  and 
prepared  the  blow, 

"But  now,"  he  said,  '-that  you  arc  a 
widower,  your  wife's  connections  cannot 
injure  you." 

"  Yes,  but,  understand  me  ;  not  being- 
of  a  race  of  hist,oric  fame,  like  the  De 
Coucys,  who  were  cont.enl  to  1)(>  jikun 
sirs,  or  tlu;   Roliims,   who  didn't  wish    to 


be  dukes,  all  these  people,  who  are  all 
either  vicomtes  or  comtes,  g-o  before  me 
at  church,  in  all  the  ceremonies,  and  I 
can  say  nothing-  to  them.  Ah  !  if  I  were 
merely  a — " 

"  A  baron,  don't  you  mean  ? "  cried 
D'Artagnan,  finishing  his  friend's  sen- 
tence. 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  Porthos  ;  "  would  I  were 
but  a  baron  !  " 

"  Well,  my  friend,  I  am  come  to  g-ive 
3'ou  this  very  title,  which  you  wish  for  so 
much." 

Porthos  gave  a  jump  which  shook  all 
the  room  ;  two  or  three  bottles  fell  and 
were  broken.  Mousqueton  ran  thither, 
hearing  the  noise. 

Porthos  waved  his  hand  to  Mousqueton 
to  pick  up  the  bottles. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
"that  3^ou  have  still  that  honest  lad  with 
you." 

"He's  my  steward,"  replied  Porthos; 
"  he  will  never  leave  me.  Go  away  now, 
Mouston." 

"  So  he's  called  Mouston,"  thought 
D'Artagnan  ;  "  'tis  too  long  a  word  to 
pronounce,  Mousqueton." 

"  Well,"  he  said  aloud,  "  let  us  resume 
our  conversation  later — j'our  people  may 
suspect  something — there  may  be  spies 
about.  You  can  suppose,  Porthos,  what 
I  have  to  say  relates  to  important  mat- 
ters." 

"Devil  take  them,  let  us  walk  in  the 
park,"  answered  Porthos,  "for  the  sake 
of  digestion." 

"Egad,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "the  park 
is  like  ever^-thing  else,  and  there  are  as 
many  fish  in  your  pond  as  rabbits  in  j'our 
warren  ;  you're  a  happy  man,  my  friend, 
since  you  have  retained  your  love  of  the 
chase,  and  acquired  that  of  fishing." 

"  My  friend,"  replied  Porthos,  "I  leave 
fishing  to  Mousqueton — it  is  a  vulgar 
pleasure;  but  I  shoot  sometimes,  that  is 
to  say,  when  I  am  dull,  and  I  sit.  on  one 
of  those  marble  seats,  have  my  gun 
bi'ought  to  me,  \\\y  favorite  dog,  and  I 
shoot,  rabbits." 

"  Realj^',  how  xcvy  amusing  !  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Porthos.  with  a  sigh; 
"  it  is  verv  anuising  !  " 
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D'Artagnan  now  no  longer  counted  the 
sighs. 

''  However,  what  had  you  to  say  to 
me  ?  "  he  resumed,  "let  us  return  to  that 
subject." 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  D'Artag-nan  ; 
'*  I  must,  however,  first  frankh' tell  3'ou 
that  A'ou  must  change  your  mode  of  life." 

'^How?" 

"  Go  into  harness  again,  gird  on  your 
sword,  run  after  adventures,  and  leave, 
as  in  old  times,  a  little  of  your  fat  on  the 
roadside." 

"  Ah  !  hang  it !  "  said  Porthos. 

'  •  I  see  you  are  spoiled,  dear  friend,  you 
are  corpulent,  your  arm  has  no  longer 
that  movement  of  which  the  late  cardi- 
nal's guards  had  so  many  proofs." 

"  Ah  !  my  fist  is  strong  enough,!  swear," 
cried  Porthos,  extending  a  hand  like  a 
shoulder  of  mutton. 

"  So  much  the  better." 

*'  Are  we  then  to  go  to  war  ?  " 

"By  m}'-  troth,  j'es." 

"  Against  whom  ?  " 

"■  Are  3'^ou  a  politician,  my  friend  ?  " 

•'  Not  in  the  least." 

"Are  you  for  Mazarin,  or  for  the 
princes  ?  " 

•'  I  am  for  no  one." 

•'  That  is  to  saj^  you  are  for  us.  Well, 
I  tell  you  that  I  come  to  you  from  the 
cardinal." 

This  speech  was  heard  by  Porthos  in  the 
same  sense  as  if  it  had  still  been  in  the 
year  1640,  and  related  to  the  true  car- 
dinal. 

"Ho!  ho!  what  are  the  wishes  of  his 
eminence  ?  " 

"He  wishes  to  have  you  in  his  service. 
Kochefort  has  spoken  of  you-  and  since, 
1  he  queen — and,  to  inspire  us  with  con- 
fidence, she  has  even  placed  in  Mazarin's 
hands  tliat  famous  diamond — you  know 
about  it — that  I  had  sold  to  Monsieur  Dos- 
essarts,  and  of  wliicli  I  don't  know  liow 
she  rega,in«!d  possession." 

"But  it  seems  to  me,"  said  Porthos, 
"  that  she  would  have  done  much  better 
to  give  it  back  to  you." 

"  So  I  tbink,"  replied  D'Artagnan  ;  "  but 
Uings  and  queens  arc  strange  beings,  and 
have  odd  fancies  ;  nevertheless,  sinc(5  it  is 


they  who  have  riches  and  honors,  one  is 
devoted  to  them." 

"Yes,  one  is  devoted  to  them,"  repeated 
Porthos ;  '''  and  you,  to  whom  are  3'ou,  de- 
voted, now  ?  " 

"  To  the  king,  the  queen,  and  to  the 
cardinal ;  moreover,  I  have  answered  for 
your  devotion  also ;  for,  notwithstanding 
your  forty  thousand  francs  a-year,  and, 
perhaps,  even  for  the  very  reason  that  xon 
have  forty  thousand  francs  a-3'ear,  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  little  coronet  would  do  well 
on  your  carriage,  hey  ?  " 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Porthos. 

"  Well,  my  dear  friend,  win  it — it  is  at 
the  point  of  our  swords.  We  shall  not  in- 
terfere with  each  other — your  object  is  a 
title  ;  mine,  mone3^  If  I  can  get  enough 
to  rebuild  Artagnan,  which  my  ancestors, 
impoverished  by  the  Crusades,  allowed  to 
fall  into  ruins,  and  to  buy  t.hirty  acres  of 
land  about  it,  it  is  all  I  wish.  I  shall  re- 
tire, and  die  tranquilly  there," 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Porthos,  "  I  wish 
to  be  made  a  baron." 

"You  shall  be  one." 

"  And  have  3'ou  not  seen  any  of  our 
other  friends  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  Aramis." 

"And  what  does  he  wish?  To  be  a 
bishop  ?  " 

"  Aramis,"  answered  D'Artagnan,  who 
did  not  wish  to  undeceive  Porthos.  "  Ara- 
mis, fancy  !  has  become  a  monk  and  a 
Jesuit,  and  lives  like  a  bear.  My  offers 
could  not  rouse  him." 

"  So  much  the  worse  !  He  was  a  clever 
man — and  Athos  ?  " 

"I  have  not  yet  seen  him.  Do  you 
know  where  I  shall  find  him  ?  " 

"Near  Blois.  He  is  called  Bragelonne. 
On]}'  imagine,  my  dear  friend.  Athos, 
who  was  of  as  high  birth  as  the  emperor, 
and  who  inherits  one  estate  which  gives 
him  the  title  of  comte,  what  is  he  to  do 
with  all  those  dignities — Cerate  de  la  Fere, 
Comte  de  Bragelonne  ?  " 

"  And  he  has  no  children  Avith  all  these 
titles?" 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Portlios.  "  I  have  heard 
that  he  had  adopted  a  young  man  who 
resembl(>s  him  greatly." 

"What.  Athos?     Oni- Athos,  who  was 
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as  virtuous   as   Scipio  ?     Have   you  seen 
him  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Well,  I  shall  see  him  to-morrow,  and 
tell  him  about  you  ;  but  I  am  afraid  'entre 
nous,'  that  his  likin^-  for  wine  has  ag-ed 
and  deg'raded  him." 

"Yes,  he  used  to  drink  a  g-reat  deal," 
replied  Porthos. 

"And  then  he  was  older  than  any  of 
us,"  added  D'Artagnan. 

"Some  3'ears  only.  His  gravity  made 
him  look  older." 

"Well,  then,  if  we  can  get  Athos,  all 
will  be  well.  If  we  cannot,  we  will  do 
without  him.  We  two  are  worth  a  dozen." 

"Yes,"  said  Porthos,  smiling  at  the 
remembrance  of  his  former  exploits ;  "  but 
we  four,  altogether,  would  be  equal  to 
thirty-six ;  more  especially  as  you  say 
the  work  will  not  be  easj' .  Will  it  last 
long?" 

"  By'r  lad3' — two  or  three  3'ears,  per- 
haps." 

"So  much  the  better,"  cried  Porthos. 
"  You  have  no  idea,  my  friend,  liow  my 
bones  ache  since  I  came  here.  Sometimes, 
on  a  Sunda3%  I  tal%e  a  ride  in  tlie  fields, 
and  on  the  property  of  my  neighbors,  in 
order  to  pick  up  some  nice  little  quarrel, 
which  1  am  really  in  want  of,  but  nothnig- 
happens.  Either  they  respect  or  they  fear 
me,  which  is  more  likely  ;  but  the\'  let  me 
trample  down  the  clover  with  my  dogs, 
insult  and  obstruct  every  one,  and  I  come 
back  still  more  weary  and  low-spirited — 
that's  all.  At  any  rate,  tell  me — there's 
more  chance  of  fighting  at  Paris,  is  there 
not  ?  " 

"In  that  respect,  my  dear  friend,  it's 
delightful.  No  more  edicts,  no  more  of 
the  cardinal's  guards,  no  more  Do  Jus- 
sacs,  nor  other  bloodhounds.  I'Gad  ! 
underneath  a  lamp,  in  an  inn,  anywhere, 
they  ask,  *  Are  you  one  of  the  Fronde  ?  ' 
The}'  unsheathe,  and  that's  all  that  is 
said.  Tlie  Duke  de  Guise  killed  Monsieur 
de  Coligny  in  the  Place  Royale,  and  noth- 
ing- was  said  said  of  it." 

"Ah,  things  go  on  well,  then,"  said 
Porthos. 

"  P.osidcs  whicli,  in  a  short  time."  re- 
sumed   D'Artagnaii.   "we  shall  have  set 


battles,  cannonades,  conflag-rations,  and 
there  will  be  great  variety." 

"Well,  then,  I  decide." 

"I  have  your  word,  then  ?  " 

"Yes,  'tis  given.  I  shall  fight  heart 
and  soul  for  Mazarin  ;  but — " 

"But!" 

"But  he  must  make  me  a  baron." 

"Zounds!"  said  D'Artagnan,  "that's 
settled  already.  I  answer  for  your 
baron}'." 

On  this  promise  being  given,  Porthos, 
who  had  never  doubted  his  friend's  assur- 
ance, turned  back  with  him  toward  the 
castle. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

IN  WHICH  IT  IS  SHOWN  THAT  IF  PORTHOS 
WERE  DISCONTENTED  WITH  HIS  CON- 
DITION, MOUSQUETON  WAS  COMPLETELY 
SATISFIED   WITH  HIS. 

As  the}^  returned  toward  the  castle, 
D'Artagnan  thought  of  the  miseries  of 
poor  human  nature,  always  dissatisfied 
with  what  it  has,  always  desirous  of  what 
it  has  not. 

In  the  position  of  Porthos,  D'Artagnan 
would  have  been  perfectly  happy ;  and, 
to  make  Porthos  contented,  there  was 
wanting- — what  ? — five  letters  to  put  be- 
fore his  three  names,  and  a  little  coronet 
to  paint  upon  the  panels  of  his  carriage  ! 

"  I  shall  pass  all  my  life,"  thought 
D'Artagnan,  "  in  seeking-  for  a  man  who 
is  really  contented  with  his  lot." 

While  making-  this  reflection,  chance 
seemed,  as  it  were,  to  give  him  the  lie 
direct.  When  Porthos  had  left  him  to 
give  some  orders,  he  saw  Mousqueton  ap- 
proaching-. The  face  of  the  steward, 
despite  one  slight  shade  of  care,  light  as 
a  summer  cloud,  seemed  one  of  perfect 
felicit}'. 

"  Here  is  what  I  am  looking  for,'' 
thought  D'Artagnan;  ''but  alas!  the 
poor  fellow  does  not  know  the  purpose 
for  which  I  am  here." 

He  then  made  a  sign  for  Moustjueton  lo 
come  to  him. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  servant,  "  1  have  a  fa- 
vor to  ask  3'ou." 

'*  Speak  out,  my  friend." 

"I  am  afi-aid   to  lio  so.     Perhups  you 
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will  think,  sir,  that  prosperity  has  spoiled 
me  ?  " 

''Art  thou  happ3^,  friend  ?  "  asked  D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

"  As  happy  as  possible ;  and  yet,  sir, 
you  may  make  me  even  happier  than  I 
am." 

''Well,  speak,  if  it  depends  on  me." 

"  Oh,  sir  !  it  depends  on  3'ou  only." 

"  I  listen — I  am  waiting-  to  hear." 

"  Sir,  the  favor  I  have  to  ask  of  3^ou  is, 
not  to  call  me  '  Mousqueton,'  but  'Hous- 
ton.' Since  I  have  had  the  honor  of  being- 
mj'  lord's  steward,  I  have  taken  the  last 
name  as  more  dig-nified,  and  calculated  to 
make  my  inferiors  respect  me.  You,  sir, 
know  how  necessary  subordination  is  in  an 
establishment  of  servants." 

D'Artagnan  smiled.  Porthos lengthened 
out  his  names — Mousqueton  cut  his  short. 

"Well,  my  dear  Houston,"  he  said, 
"  rest  satisfied.  I  will  call  thee  Houston  ; 
and,  if  it  will  make  thee  happ^'-,  I  would 
not  '  tuto^'er  '  ^-ou  au}^  longer." 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Housqueton,  reddening' 
with  J03' ;  "if  you  do  me,  sir,  such  an 
honor,  I  shall  be  g-rateful  all  m}''  life — 'tis 
too  much  to  ask." 

D'Artag-nan  was  secretl.y  touched  with 
remorse — not  at  inducing  Porthos  to  enter 
into  schemes  in  which  his  life  and  fortune 
would  be  in  jeopardy — for  Porthos,  in  the 
title  of  baron  had  his  object  and  reward  ; 
but  poor  Mousqueton,  whose  onl}-  wish 
was  to  be  called  Houston — was  it  not 
cruel  to  snatch  him  from  the  delightful 
state  of  peace  and  plenty  in  which  he 
was  ? 

He  was  thinking  on  these  matters  when 
Porthos  summoned  him  to  dinner. 

While  dessert  was  on  the  table  the 
steward  came  in  to  consult  his  master 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  next  day,  and 
also  with  regard  to  the  shooting-  partj^ 
which  had  been  proposed. 

"  Tell  me,  Houston,"  said  Porthos— 
"  arc  my  arms  in  good  condition  ?  " 

"Your  arms,  my  lord — what  arms?" 

"  Zounds  ! — my  weapons." 

"  Wliat  weapons  ?  " 

"  Hy  military  weapons." 

"Yes,  my  lord  —  I  tliiuk  so,  at  any 
rate." 


"Hake  sure  of  it;  and  if  they  want  it, 
have  them  rubbed  up.  Which  is  my  best 
cavalry  horse?  " 

"Vulcan." 

"  And  the  best  hack  ?  " 

"Bayard." 

"What  horse  dost  thou  choose  for 
thyself?" 

"  I  like  Rustand,  tny  lord  ;  a  good  ani- 
mal, whose  paces  suit  me." 

"Strong,  thinkst  thou  ?  " 

"Half  Norman,  half  Hecklenburg-er — 
w'\\\  go  night  and^day." 

"  That  will  do  for  us.  See  to  these 
horses.  Clean  up,  or  make  some  one  else 
clean,  my  arms.  Then  take  pistols  with 
thee,  and  a  hunting-knife." 

"Are  we  then  going  to  travel,  my 
lord?"  asked  Housqueton,  rather  un- 
easy. 

"  Something-  better  still,  Houston." 

"An  expedition,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  stew- 
ard, whose  roses  began  to  change  into 
lilies. 

"  We  are  going  to  return  to  the  service, 
Houston,"  replied  Porthos,  still  trying-  to 
restore  his  mustache  to  the  military  curl 
that  it  had  lost. 

"  Into  the  service — the  kingr's  service  ?  " 
Housqueton  trembled  ;  even  his  fat  smooth 
cheeks  shook  as  he  spoke,  and  he  looked 
at  D'Artagnan  with  an  air  of  reproach ; 
he  staggered,  and  his  voice  was  almost 
choked . 

"Yes  and  no.  We  shall  serve  in  a 
campaig-n,  seek  out  all  sons  of  adven- 
tures ;  return,  in  short,  to  our  former 
life." 

These  last  words  fell  on  Housqueton 
like  a  thunderbolt.  It  was  these  terrible 
former  days  which  made  the  present  so 
delightful ;  and  the  blow  was  so  g-reat 
that  he  rushed  out,  overcome,  and  forg-ot 
to  shut  the  door. 

The  two  friends  remained  alone  to  speak 
of  the  future,  and  to  build  castles  in  the 
air.  The  g-ood  wine  which  Mousqueton 
had  placed  before  them  gave  to  D'Artag- 
nan a  perspective  shining- Mith  quadruples 
and  pistoles,  and  showed  to  Porthos  a  blue 
ribbon  and  a  ducal  mantle;  they  were,  in 
fact,  asleep  on  the  table  when  the  ser- 
vants came  to  beg  them  to  g-o  to  bed. 
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Mousqueton  was,  however,  a  little  con- 
soled by  D'Artag-nan,  who  the  next  day 
told  him  that  in  all  probability  war  would 
alv/ays  be  carried  on  in  the  heart  of  Paris, 
and  within  reach  of  the  Chateau  de  Valon, 
which  was  near  Corbeil ;  of  Bracieux, 
which  was  near  Melun;  and  of  Pierre- 
fonds,  which  was  between  Compieg-ne  and 
Villars-Cotterets. 

''But — formerly — it  appears,"  began 
Mousqueton,  timidly. 

*'0h,"  saidD'Artagnan,  "  we  don't  now 
make  war  as  we  did  formerlj'.  To-day  it's 
a  sort  of  diplomatic  arrang-ement ;  ask 
Planchet." 

Mousqueton  inquired,  therefore,  the  state 
of  the  case  of  his  old  friend,  who  confirmed 
the  statement  of  D'Artagnan.  "But," 
he  added,  "in  this  war  prisoners  stand  a 
chance  of  being-  hung." 

"  The  deuce  they  do  !"  said  Mousque- 
ton; "  I  think  I  should  like  the  siege  of 
Rochelle  better  than  this  war  then  !  " 

Porthos,  meantime,  asked  D'Artag-nan 
to  give  him  his  instructions  how  to  pro- 
ceed on  his  journey. 

"Four  days,"  replied  his  friend,  "are 
necessary  to  reach  Blois  ;  one  day  to  rest 
there  ;  three  or  four  days  to  return  to 
Paris.  Set  out,  therefore,  in  a  Aveek,  with 
.your  suite,  and  go  to  the  Hotel  de  la 
Chevrette,  Rue  Tiquetonne,  and  wait  for 
me  there." 

"  That's  agreed,"  said  Porthos. 

"  As  to  myself,  I  shall  go  round  to  see 
Athos ;  for  though  I  don't  think  his  aid 
worth  much,  one  must,  with  one's  friends, 
observe  all  due  politeness,"  said  D'Artag- 
nan. 

The  friends  then  took  leave  of  each 
other  on  the  very  border  of  the  estate  of 
l^ieirefonds,  to  which  Porthos  escorted 
his  friend. 

"At  least,"  D'Artagnan  said  to  him- 
self, as  ho  took  the  road  to  Villars-Cot- 
terets, "  at  least  I  shall  not  be  alone  in 
my  undertaking.  That  devil,  Porthos, 
is  a  man  of  immense  strength;  still,  if 
Atlios  joins  us,  well — we  sliall  be  three 
of  us  to  laugh  at  Aramis — that  little  cox- 
comb with  his  good  luck." 

At  Villars-Cotterets  In-  wrolo  In  Ihc 
(.•nrilmal — 


"  My  Lord  : 

"I  have  already  one  man  to  offer  to  your 
eminence,  and  he  is  well  worth  twenty 
men.  I  am  just  setting  out  for  Blois.  The 
Comte  de  la  Fere  inhabits  the  castle  of 
Brag-elonne,  in  the  environs  of  thatcitv." 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

TWO  ANGELIC  FACES. 

The  road  was  long,  but  the  horses  upon 
which  D'Artagnan  and  Planchet  rode  had 
been  refreshed  in  the  well-supplied  stables 
of  the  Lord  of  Bracieux  ;  the  master  and 
servant  rode  side  by  side,  conversing-  as 
they  went,  for  D'Artagnan  had,  by  de- 
grees, thrown  off  the  master,  and  Planchet 
had  entirely  ceased  to  assume  the  manners 
of  a  servant.  He  had  been  raised  by  cir- 
cumstances to  the  rank  of  a  confidant  to 
his  master.  It  was  many  years  since 
D'Artagnan  had  opened  his  heart  to  any 
one ;  it  happened,  however,  that  these 
two  men,  on  meeting  again,  assimilated 
perfectly.  Planchet  was,  in  truth,  no  vul- 
g-ar  companion  in  these  new  adventures ; 
he  was  a  man  of  good  sense.  Without 
seeking-  danger,  he  never  shrank  from  an 
attack  ;  in  short,  he  had  been  a  soldier, 
and  arms  ennoble  a  man  ;  it  was,  there- 
fore, on  the  footing  of  friends,  that  D'Ar- 
tagnan and  Planchet  arrived  in  the  neigrh- 
borhood  of  Blois. 

Going  along,  D'Artagnan,  shaking  his 
head,  said  : 

"  I  know  that  my  going  to  Athos  is 
useless  and  absurd  ;  but  I  owe  this  step 
to  my  old  friend,  a  man  whe  had  in  him 
materials  for  the  most  noble  and  generous 
of  characters." 

"Oh,  Monsieur  Athos  was  a  noble 
gentleman,"  said  Planchet,  "  was  he  not  ? 
Scattering  money  about  him  as  heaven 
scatters  hail.  Do  you  remember,  sir,  that 
duel  with  the  Englishman  in  the  inclosure 
Des  Cannes?  Ah!  how  lofty,  how  mag- 
nificent Monsieur  Athos  was  that  day, 
when  he  said  to  liis  adversary,  'You  have 
insisted  on  knowing  my  name,  sir;  so 
nuich  the  worse  for  you,  since  I  sliall  be 
obUged  to  kill  you.'  I  was  near  him, 
those  were  his  ex:ict  words ;  when  he 
stabbed   his   foe   as  he  said  he  would.  :iml 
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his  adversary  fell  without  saying-,  oh ! 
'Tis  a  noble  g-en  lie  man — Monsieur  Athos." 

"Yes,  true  as  Gospel,"  said  D'Artag- 
nan,  "  but  one  single  fault  has  swallowed 
up  all  these  fine  qualities," 

"I  remember  well,"  said  Planchet — 
"  he  was  fond  of  drinking — in  truth  he 
drank,  but  not  as  other  men  did.  One 
seemed,  as  he  raised  the  wine  to  his  lips, 
to  hear  him  say,  '  Come,  juice  of  the 
grape,  and  chase  awaj^  my  sorrows.' 
And  how  he  used  to  break  the  stem  of  a 
glass,  or  the  neck  of  a  bottle  !  There  was 
no  one  like  him  for  that." 

"And  now,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  "be- 
hold the  sad  spectacle  that  awaits  us. 
This  noble  gentleman  with  his  lofty  glance, 
this  handsome  cavalier,  so  brilliant  in  feats 
of  arms,  that  every  one  was  surprised  that 
he  held  in  his  hand  a  sword  only  instead 
of  a  baton  of  command  !  Alas  !  we  sliall 
find  him  changed  into  a  bent-down  old 
man,  with  red  nose,  and  e^^es  that  water ; 
we  shall  find  him  extended  on  some  lawn, 
whence  he  will  look  at  us  with  a  languid 
eye,  and,  perhaps,  not  recognize  us.  God 
knows,  Planchet,  that  I  should  fly  from  a 
sight  so  sad,  if  I  did  not  wish  to  show  my 
respect  for  the  illustrious  shadow  of  what 
was  once  the  Comte  de  la  Fere,  whom  we 
loved  so  much." 

Planchet  shook  his  head  and  said  noth- 
ing. 

"And  then,"  resumed  D'Artagnan, 
"to  this  decrepitude  is  probably  added 
poverty" — for  he  must  have  neglected  the 
little  that  he  had,  and  the  dirty  scoundrel, 
Grimaud,  more  taciturn  than  ever,  and 
still  more  drunken  than  his  master — stay, 
Planchet,  all  this  breaks  my  heart  to 
think  of." 

"  I  fanc3'  mj'self  there,  and  that  I  see 
him  staggering  and  hear  him  stammer- 
ing," said  Planchet,  in  a  piteous  tone, 
"  but  at  all  events,  we  shall  soon  know 
the  real  state  of  things,  for  I  tliink  those 
lofty  walls,  reddened  by  the  setting  sun, 
are  the  walls  of  Blois." 

"Probably;  and  yon  steeples,  pointed 
and  sculptured,  that  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  yonder,  are  like  what  I  have  heard  de- 
scribed of  Chambord." 

At  this   moment    on6    of    those  heaw 


wagons,  drawn  by  bullocks,  which  carry 
the  wood  cut  in  the  fine  forests  of  the 
country  to  the  ports  of  the  Loire,  came 
out  of  a  by-road  full  of  ruts,  and  turneu 
on  that  which  the  two  horsemen  were 
following.  A  man  carr^ying  a  long  switch 
with  a  nail  at  the  end  of  it,  with  w^hich 
he  urged  on  his  slow  team,  was  walking 
with  the  cart. 

"Ho!  friend,"  cried  Planchet. 

"  What's  your  pleasure,  gentlemen  ?  " 
replied  the  peasant,  with  a  purity  of  ac- 
cent peculiar  to  the  people  of  that  district, 
and  which  might  have  put  to  shame  the 
polished  dwellers  near  the  Sorbonne  and 
the  Rue  de  I'Universite. 

"  We  are  looking  for  the  house  of  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Fere,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

The  peasant  took  off  his  hat  on  hearing 
this  revered  name. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  the  wood  that 
I  am  carting  is  his — I  cut  it  in  his  copse, 
and  am  taking  it  to  the  chateau." 

D'Artagnan  determined  not  to  ques- 
tion this  man ;  he  did  not  wish  to  hear 
from  another  what  he  had  himself  said  to 
Planchet. 

"The  chateau,"  he  said  to  himself; 
*'what  chateau  ?  Ah,  I  understand:  Athos 
is  not  a  man  to  be  thwarted;  he  has  obliged 
his  peasantry,  as  Porthos  has  done  his, 
to  call  him  'my  lord,'  and  to  call  his 
paltry  place  a  chateau.  He  had  a  heavj^ 
hand — that  dear  Athos — after  drinking." 

D'Artagnan,  after  asking  the  man  the 
right  way,  contiimed  his  route,  agitated, 
in  spite  of  himself,  at  the  idea  of  seeing 
once  more  that  singular  man  whom  he 
had  so  truly  loved,  and  who  had  con- 
tributed so  much  b}'^  his  advice  and  ex- 
ample to  his  education  as  a  gentleman. 
He  slackened  the  pace  of  his  horse,  and 
went  on,  his  head  drooping  as  if  in  deep 
thought. 

Soon  as  the  road  turned,  the  Chateau 
de  la  Valliere  appeared  in  view,  then  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  further,  a  white  house, 
encircled  in  s3xamores,  was  visible  at  the 
further  end  of  a  group  of  trees,  which 
spring  had  powdered  with  a  snow  of 
flowers. 

On  beholding  this  house,  D'Artagnan, 
calm  as  he  was  in  general,  felt  an  unusual 
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disturbance  within  his  heart — so  powerful 
during"  the  whole  course  of  his  life  were 
the  recollections  of  his  youth.  He  pro- 
ceeded, nevertheless,  and  came  opposite  to 
an  iron  g-ate,  ornamented  in  the  taste  which 
marked  the  woiks  of  that  period. 

Throug'h  the  gate  were  seen  kitchen- 
g-ardens,  carefully  attended  to,  a  spacious 
courtj'ard,  in  which  neighed  several  horses 
held  by  valets  in  various  liveries,  and  a 
carriage  drawn  b}'  two  horses  of  the 
country. 

''  We  are  mistaken,"  said  D'Artagnan  ; 
*'  this  cannot  be  the  house  of  Athos,  Good 
heavens  !  suppose  he  is  dead,  and  that  this 
property  now  belongs  to  some  one  who 
bears  his  name.  Alight,  Planchet,  and 
inquire,  for  I  confess  I  have  not  courage 
to  do  so."     Planchet  alighted. 

''Thou  must  add,"  said  D'Artag-nan, 
"that  a  g-entleman  who  is  passing  by 
wishes  to  have  the  honor  of  paying  his 
respects  to  the  Comte  de  la  Fere,  and  if 
thou  art  satisfied  with  what  thou  hearest, 
then  mention  my  name  !  " 

Planchet  obeyed  these  instructions.  An 
old  servant  opened  the  door  and  took  in 
the  message  which  D'Artagnan  had  or- 
dered Planchet  to  deliver,  in  case  that  his 
servant  was  satisfied  that  this  was  the 
Comte  de  la  Fere  whom  they  sought. 
While  Planchet  was  standing- on  the  steps 
before  tlie  house  he  heard  a  voice  say  : 

*'  Well,  where  is  this  gentleman,  and 
why  do  they  not  bring  him  here  ?  " 

This  voice — the  sound  of  which  reached 
D'Artagnan — reawakened  in  his  heart  a 
thousand  sentiments,  a  thousand  remem- 
brances tliathehad  forgotten.  Hesprang 
hastily  from  his  horse, while  Planchet,  with 
a  smile  on  his  lips,  was  advancing"  toward 
the  master  of  the  house. 

"But  I  know  him — I  know  the  lad 
yonder,"  said  Athos.  appearing  on  the 
tliresliold. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Monsieur  le  Comte.  you  know 
me,  atul  T  know  you.  1  am  I'lanchet- 
IManclicI,  whom  you  know  woll."  But 
the  honest  servant  coiihl  say  no  mori\  so 
inucli  was  he  oveivomi!  by  this  unexpected 
uitci'view. 

'•What,  Planchet.  is  Monsieur  d'Ar- 
tajruan  hei'e  ?  "' 


"  Here  I  am,  my  friend,  dear  Athos  !  " 
cried  D'Artagnan  in  a  faltering  voice,  and 
almost  staggering  from  agitation. 

At  these  words  a  visible  emotion  was 
expressed  on  the  beautiful  countenance 
and  calm  features  of  Athos.  He  rushed 
toward  D'Artagnan,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  him,  and  clasped  him  in  his  arms. 
D'Artag-nan,  equallj'  moved,  pressed  him 
also  closely  to  him,  while  tears  stood  in 
his  eyes.  Athos  then  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  led  him  into  the  drawling-room, 
where  there  were  several  people.  Every 
one  rose. 

"  I  present  to  you."  he  said,  "  Monsieur 
le  Chevalier  d'Artagnan,  lieutenant  of  his 
majesty's  musketeers,  a  devoted  friend, 
and  one  of  the  most  excellent  and  brave 
g-entlemen  that  I  have  ever  known." 

D'Artagnan  received  the  compliments 
of  those  who  were  present  in  his  own  waj^; 
and  while  the  conversation  became  gen- 
eral, he  looked  earnestly  at  Athos. 

Strange  !  Athos  was  scarcely  aged  at 
all  !  His  fine  eyes,  no  longer  surrounded 
b^''  that  dark  line  which  nights  of  dissipa- 
tion draw  round  them,  seemed  larg-er  and 
more  liquid  than  ever.  His  face,  a  little 
elong-ated,  had  g-ained  in  calm  dig-nity 
what  it  had  lost  in  feverish  excitement. 
His  hand,  always  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  strong",  was  set  off  b}'-  a  ruffle  of  lace, 
like  certain  hands  by  Titian  and  Vandyck. 
He  was  less  stiff  than  formerly.  His  long 
dark  hair,  scattered  here  and  there  with 
gray  locks,  fell  elegantly  over  his  shoul- 
ders with  a  wavy  curl ;  his  voice  was  still 
youthful,  as  if  at  only  twenty-five  years 
old  ;  and  his  magnificent  teetli.  which  he 
had  preserved  white  and  sound,  gave  an 
indescribable  cliarm  to  his  smile. 

Meanwhile,  the  guests,  seeing  that  the 
two  friends  were  longing-  to  be  alone,  pre- 
pared to  depart,  when  a  noise  of  dogs 
bai'king  resounded  through  the  courtyard, 
and  many  persons  said,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment:  "Ah!  'tisRaoul  who  is  come  home." 

Athos,  as  the  name  of  Raoul  was  pro- 
nounced, looked  inquisitively  at.  D'Artag- 
nan, in  or(h'r  to  see  if  any  curiosity  was 
painted  on  his  face.  But  D'Ai-lagnan  was 
still  in  confusion,  and  turned  I'ound  almost 
nieelianicallx',  when  a    line  vnum;'  man  of 
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fifteen  .years  of  age,  dressed  simply,  but 
in  perfect  taste,  entered  the  room,  raising-, 
as  he  came,  his  hat,  adorned  with  a  long 
plume  of  red  feathers. 

Nevertheless,  D'Artagnan  was  struck 
by  the  appearance  of  this  new  personage. 
It  seemed  to  explain  to  him  the  change  in 
Athos ;  a  resemblance  between  the  bo}' 
and  the  man  explained  the  mystery  of  this 
regenerated  existence.  He  remained  list- 
ening and  gazing. 

''"'Here  you  are,  home  again,  Raoul,'' 
said  the  comte. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  youth,  with  deep 
respect,  ''and  I  have  performed  the  com- 
mission that  3^ou  gave  me." 

''But  what's  the  matter,  Raoul?"  said 
Athos,  very  anxiousl3^  "  You  are  pale 
and  agitated." 

"Sir,"  replied  the  young  man;  "it  is 
on  account  of  an  accident  which  has  hap- 
pened to  our  little  neighbor." 

"To  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  ?  " 
asked  Athos,  quickl3\ 

"What  is  it?"  asked  many  persons 
present. 

"  She  was  walking  with  her  nurse 
Marceline,  in  the  place  where  the  wood- 
men cut  the  wood,  when,  passing  on 
horseback,  I  stopped.  She  saw  me  also, 
and  in  trying  to  jump  from  the  end  of  a 
pile  of  wood  on  which  she  had  mounted, 
the  poor  child  fell,  and  was  not  able  to 
rise  again.  Slie  has,  I  fear,  sprained  her 
ankle." 

"  Oh,  heavens  !  "  cried  Athos.  "  And 
her  mother,  Madame  de  Saint-Remy,  have 
they  told  her  of  it  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  Madame  de  Saint-Remy  is  at 
Blois,  with  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  I  am 
afraid  that  what  was  first  done  was  un- 
skillful and  useless.  I  am  come,  sir,  to 
ask  .you  advice." 

"Send  directly  to  Blois,  Raoul;  or 
rathe f  take  your  horse,  and  ride  there 
yourself." 

Raoul  bowed. 

"But  where  is  Louisa?"  asked  the 
comte. 

"  I  have  brought  her  here,  sir,  and  I 
have  deposited  her  in  the  charge  of  Char- 
lotte, who,  till  better  advice  comes,  has 
put  the  foot  into  iced  water." 


The  guests  now  all  took  leave  of  Athos, 
excepting  the  old  Duke  de  Barbe,  who,  as 
an  old  friend  of  the  family  of  La  Valliere, 
went  to  see  little  Louisa,  and  offered  to 
take  her  to  Blois  in  his  carriage. 

"You  are  right,  sir,"  said  Athos. 
"  She  will  be  better  with  her  mother.  As 
for  you,  Raoul,  I  am  sure  it  is  3^our  fault ; 
some  giddiness  or  folly." 

"No,  sir,  I  assure  3^ou,"  muttered 
Raoul,  "  it  is  not." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  I  declare  it  is  not  !  "  cried 
the  3'oung  girl,  wliile  Raoul  turned  pale 
at  the  idea  of  his  being,  perhaps,  the 
cause  of  her  disaster. 

"Nevertheless,  Raoul,  .you  must  go  to 
Blois,  and  you  must  make  your  excuses 
and  mine  to  Madame  de  Saint-Remy." 

The  youth  looked  pleased.  He  again 
took  in  his  strong  arms  the  little  girl, 
whose  prett3'-  golden  head  and  smihng 
face  rested  on  his  shoulder,  and  placed 
her  gently  in  the  carriage;  then,  jumping 
on  his  horse  with  the  elegance  and  agility 
of  a  first-rate  esquire,  after  bowing  to 
Athos  and  D'Artagnan,  he  went  off  close 
by  the  door  of  the  carriage,  in  the  in- 
side of  which  his  ej^es  were  incessantly' 
riveted. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   CASTLE   OF   BRAGEI.ONNE. 

While  this  scene  was  going  on,  D'Ar- 
tagnan remained  with  open  mouth  and  a 
confused  gaze.  Everything  had  turned 
out  so  differently  to  what  he  expected, 
that  he  was  stupefied  Avith  wonder. 

Athos,  who  had  been  observing  him  and 
guessing  his  thoughts,  took  his  arm,  and 
led  him  into  the  garden. 

"While  supper  is  being  prepared,"  he 
said  smiling,  "  3'ou  will  not,  m.v  friend,  be 
sorr}^  to  liave  the  mystery  which  so  puz- 
zles 3'ou  cleared  up." 

"  True,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  replied 
D'Artagnan,  who  felt  that  by  degrees 
Atlios  was  resuming  tliat  great  influence 
which  aristocracy  had  over  him. 

Athos  smiled. 

"  First  and  foremost,  dear  D'Artagnan, 
we  have  no  title  such  as  count  here. 
When  I  call  you  '  chevalier,'  it  is  in  pre- 
senting you  to  m.v  guests,  that  they  may 
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know  who  you  are.  But  to  you,  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  I  am,  I  hope,  still  dear  Athos, 
your  comrade,  3'our  friend.  Do  you  in- 
tend to  be  ceremonious  because  you  are 
less  attached  to  me  than  you  were  ?" 

"Oh!  God  forbid!" 

"Then  let  us  be  as  we  used  to  be;  let 
us  be  open  to  each  other.  You  are  sur- 
prised at  what  3"ou  see  here  ?"' 

''Extremely." 

*'  But,  above  all  things,  I  am  a  marvel 
to  you  ?" 

''I  confess  it." 

"lam  still  young-,  am  I  not?  Should 
you  not  have  know^n  me  again,  in  spite  of 
my  eight-and-forty  3'ears  of  age?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  do  not  find  you  the 
same  person  at  all." 

"Ah,  I  understand,"  cried  Athos  with 
a  slight  blush.  "  Everything,  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  even  folly,  has  its  limit." 

"Then  your  means,  it  appears,  are  im- 
proved ;  you  have  a  capital  house,  your 
own,  I  presume?  You  have  a  park, 
horses,  servants." 

Athos  smiled. 

"Yes;  I  inherited  this  little  property 
when  I  quitted  the  army,  as  I  told  you. 
The  park  is  twenty  acres — twenty,  com- 
prising kitchen  gardens  and  a  common. 
I  have  two  horses — I  don't  count  my 
servant's  short-tailed  nag.  My  sporting 
dogs  consist  of  two  pointers,  two  har- 
riers, and  two  setters.  And  then  all  this 
extravagance  is  not  for  myself,"  added 
Athos,  laughing. 

"  Yes,  I  see,  for  the  young  man  Raoul," 
said  D'Artagnan. 

"  You  guess  right,  my  friend ;  this 
youth  is  an  orphan,  deserted  by  his 
mother,  who  left  him  in  the  house  of  a 
poor  country  priest.  I  have  brought  him 
up.  It  is  he  who  has  worked  in  nie  the 
change  you  see:  I  Was  dried  up  like  a 
miserable  tree,  isolated,  attached  to  notli- 
ing  on  earth  ;  it  was  only  a  deep  affection 
which  could  make  me  take  i-oot  again,  and 
bind  me  to  life.  This  child  has  caused  me 
to  recover  what  I  had  lost.  I  had  no 
longer  any  wish  to  live  for  myself.  I 
have  lived  for  him.  I  have  corrected  the 
vices  that  I  had.  I  have  assumed  the 
virtues  that  I  had  not.     Precept  is  mucli, 


example  is  more.  I  may  be  mistaken, 
but  I  believe  that  Raoul  will  be  as  ac- 
complished a  gentleman  as  our  degener- 
ate age  could  display," 

The  remembrance  of  milady  recurred  to 
D'Artagnan. 

•'  And  you  are  happy  ?  "  he  said  to  his 
friend. 

"  As  happy  as  it  is  allowed  to  one  of 
God's  creatures  to  be  on  this  earth  ;  but 
say  out  all  you  think,  D'Artagnan,  for 
you  have  not  done  so." 

"  You  are  too  bad,  Athos  ;  one  can  hide 
nothing  from  you,"  answered  D'Artag- 
nan. "  I  wished  to  ask  you  if  joxx  ever 
feel  any  emotions  of  terror  resembling — " 

"  Remorse  !  I  finish  your  phrase — yes 
and  no.  I  do  not  feel  remorse,  because 
that  woman,  I  believe,  deserved  her  pun- 
ishment, I  do  not  feel  remorse,  because, 
had  we  allowed  her  to  live,  she  would 
have  persisted  in  her  work  of  destruction. 
But  I  do  not  mean,  my  friend,  that  we 
were  right  in  what  we  did.  Perhaps  all 
blood  that  is  shed  demands  an  expiation. 
Hers  has  been  accomplished  ;  it  remains, 
possibly,  for  us  to  accomplish  ours." 

"  I  have  sometimes  thought  as  you  do, 
Athos." 

"  She  had  a  son,  that  unhappy  woman  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  of  him  ?  " 

"Never." 

' '  He  must  be  about  twenty-three  years 
of  age,"  said  Athos,  in  a  low  tone.  "  I 
often  think  of  that  young  man,  D'Artag- 
nan.'' 

"Strange!  for  I  had  forgotten  him," 
said  the  lieutenant. 

Athos  smiled — the  smile  was  melan- 
choly. 

"And  Lord  de  Winter — do  you  know 
anything  about  him  ?  " 

"  I  know  that  he  is  in  liigh  favor  with 
Ohai-les  I." 

"  The  fortunes  of  that  monarch  are  now 
at  a  low  ebb.  He  shed  the  blood  of  Straf- 
ford :  that  confirms  what  I  said  just  now 
— blood  will  have  blood  :  and  the  queen  ?  '* 

"Henrietta  of  England  is  at  the 
Louvre?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  hear  m  the  greatest  pov- 
erty.    Her  daughter,  during  the  bitterest 
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cold,  was  obliged,  for  want  of  fire,  to  re- 
main in  bed.  Why  did  she  not  ask  from 
any  one  of  us  a  home  instead  of  from 
Mazarin  ?  She  should  have  wanted  for 
nothing-." 

•■  Have  3'ou  ever  seen  the  queen  of  En- 
gland ?  "  inquired  D'Artagnan. 

"No,  but  my  mother,  as  a  child,  saw 
her.  My  mother  was  maid  of  honor  to 
Marie  de  Medici." 

At  this  instant  they  heard  the  sound  of 
horses'  feet. 

"  'Tis  Raoul,  who  is  come  back,"  said 
Athos ;  "  and  we  can  now  hear  how  the 
poor  child  is.  Well,"  he  added,  "  I  hope 
the  accident  has  been  of  no  consequence  ?" 

"  The^^  don't  yet  know,  sir,  on  account 
of  the  swelling :  but  the  doctor  is  afraid 
some  muscle  may  be  injured." 

At  Ihis  moment  a  little  boy,  half  peas- 
ant, half  footboy,  came  to  announce  sup- 
per. 

Athos  led  his  guest  into  a  dining-room 
of  moderate  size,  the  windows  of  which 
opened  on  one  side  on  a  garden — on  the 
other  on  a  hothouse,  full  of  magnificent 
flowers. 

D'Artagnan  glanced  at  the  dinner-ser- 
vice. The  plate  was  magnificent,  old, 
and  belonging  to  the  family.  D'Artag- 
nan stopped  to  look  at  a  sideboard,  on 
which  was  a  superb  ewer  of  silver. 

"  That  workmanship  is  divine  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed . 

"■  Yes,  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  great  Flor- 
entine sculptor,  Benvenuto  Cellini,"  re- 
plied Athos. 

"  What  battle  does  it  represent?  " 

"That  of  Marignan,  just  at  the  point 
where  one  of  my  forefathers  is  offering 
his  sword  to  Francis  I.,  who  had  broken 
his.  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  my  an- 
cestor, Emguerrand  de  la  Fere  was  made 
a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Micliael ;  be- 
sides which  the  king,  fifteen  years  after- 
ward, gave  him  also  this  ewer,  and  a 
sword  which  you  may  have  seen  formerly 
in  my  house,  also  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
workmanship.  Men  were  giants  in  those 
times,"  said  Athos;  '-'now  we  are  pig- 
mies in  comparison.  Let  us  sit  down  to 
supi)er.  Call  Charles,"  he  added,  address- 
inii-  th»'  l)OV  who  waited. 


*' My  good  Charles,  I  particularly  rec- 
ommend to  3^our  care  Planchet,  the  laquais 
of  Monsieur  d'Artagnan.  He  likes  good 
wine  ;  now  you  have  the  key  of  the  cellar 
— he  has  slept  a  long  time  on  a  hard  bed, 
so  he  won't  object  to  a  soft  one — take 
care  of  him,  I  beg  of  you."  Charles 
bowed  and  retired. 

"You  think  of  everything,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan ;  ' '  and  I  thank  j^ou  for  Planchet, 
my  dear  Athos." 

Raoul  stared  on  hearing  this  name,  and 
looked  at  the  count  to  be  quite  sure  that 
it  was  he  whom  the  lieutenant  thus  ad- 
dressed. 

"  That  name  sounds  strange  to  3'ou," 
said  Athos,  smiling  ;  ' '  it  was  m^^  '  nom 
de  guerre,'  when  Monsieur  d'Artagnan, 
two  other  gallant  friends,  and  myself  per- 
formed some  feats  of  arms  at  the  siege  of 
La  Rochelle,  under  the  deceased  cardinal 
and  Monsieur  de  Bassompierre.  My 
friend  is  still  so  kind  as  to  address  me 
by  that  old  and  dear  appellation,  which 
makes  my  heart  glad  when  I  hear  it." 

"'Tis  an  illustrious  name,"  said  the 
lieutenant,  ''and  had  one  day  triumphal 
honors  paid  to  it." 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  inquired 
Raoul. 

"  You  have  not  forgotten  Saint  Ger- 
vais,  Athos,  and  the  napkin  which  was 
converted  into  a  banner ;  "  and  he  then 
related  to  Raoul  the  story  of  the  bastion, 
and  Raoul  fancied  he  was  listening  to  one 
of  those  deeds  of  arms  belonging  to  days 
of  chivalry,  and  recounted  by  Tasso  and 
Ariosto. 

"  D'Artagnan  does  not  tell  you,  Raoul," 
said  Athos,  in  his  turn,  "  that  he  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  best  swordsmen  of 
his  time — a  knuckle  of  iron,  a  wrist  of 
steel,  a  sure  eye,  and  a  glance  of  fire- 
that 's  what  his  adversary  met  with  from 
him.  He  was  eig'hteen,  only  three  3'^ears 
older  than  3'ou  are,  Raoul,  when  I  saw 
him  at  this  work — pitted  against  tried 
men." 

"  And  was  Monsieur  d'Artagnan  the 
conqueror  ?  "  said  the  young  man,  with 
glistening  eyes. 

"I  killed  one  man,  1  beliovo."  replied 
D'Artagnan,    with   a  look  of  inciuiiy   di- 
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rected  to  Athos ;  ''another  I  disarmed, 
or  wounded.     I  don't  remember  which — " 

"Wounded,"  said  Athos;  "oh!  j^ou 
were  a  strong-  one." 

The  young'  man  would  willing-ly  have 
prolonged  this  conversation  all  night,  but 
Athos  pointed  out  to  him  that  his  guest 
must  need  repose.  D'Artagnan  would 
fain  have  declared  that  he  was  not  fa- 
tigued ;  but  Athos  insisted  on  his  retirmg 
to  his  chamber,  conducted  thither  by 
Raoul. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ATHOS   AS   A   DIPLOMATIST. 

D'Artagnan  retired  to  bed — not  to 
sleep,  but  to  think  over  all  that  he  had 
heard  that  evening.  As  he  was  good- 
hearted,  and  had  once  had  for  Athos  a 
liking,  which  had  grown  mto  a  sincere 
friendship,  he  was  delighted  at  thus  meet- 
ing a  man  full  of  nitelligence  and  of  moral 
strength,  instead  of  a  wretched  drunkard. 
He  admitted,  without  annoyance,  the 
continued  superiority  of  Athos  over  him- 
self, devoid  as  he  was  of  that  jealousy 
which  might  have  saddened  a  less  generous 
disposition :  he  was  delighted  also  that 
the  high  qualities  of  Athos  appeared  to 
promise  favorably  for  his  mission.  Never- 
theless, it  seemed  to  him  that  Athos  was 
not,  in  all  respects,  sincere  and  frank. 
"Who  was  the  youth  whom  he  had  adopted, 
and  who  bore  so  great  a  resemblance  to 
him  ?  What  could  explain  Athos'  having 
re-entered  the  world,  and  the  extreme 
sobriety  which  he  had  observed  at  table  ? 
The  absence  of  Grimaud,  whose  name 
had  never  once  been  uttered  by  Athos, 
gave  D'Artagnan  uneasiness.  It  was  evi- 
dent either  that  he  no  longer  possessed 
the  confidence  of  his  friend,  or  that  Athos 
was  bound  by  some  invisible  chain,  or  that 
he  had  been  forewarned  of  the  lieutenant's 
visit. 

He  could  not  help  thinking  of  M.  Rociio- 
fort,  whom  he  had  seen  in  Notre-Dame ; 
— could  De  Rochefort  have  pi-eceded  him 
with  Athos?  Again,  the  moderate  fort- 
une which  Attios  possessed,  concealed,  as 
it  was,  so  skillfully,  seemed  to  show  a 
regard  fur  iippraranees,  and   to  l)etray  a 


latent  ambition,  which  might  be  easil.y 
aroused.  The  clear  and  vigorous  intellect 
of  Athos  would  render  him  more  open  to 
conviction  than  a  less  able  man  would  be. 
He  would  enter  into  the  minister's  schemes 
with  the  more  ardor,  because  his  natural 
activity  would  be  doubled  by  a  dose  of 
necessity. 

Resolved  to  seek  an  explanation  on  all 
these  points  on  the  following  day, 
D'Artagnan,  in  spite  of  his  fatigue,  pre- 
pared for  an  attack,  and  determined  that 
it  should  take  place  after  breakfast.  He 
determined  to  cultivate  the  good  will  of 
the  youth  Raoul,  and,  either  while  fencing 
with  him,  or  in  shooting,  to  extract  from 
his  simplicity  some  information  which 
would  connect  the  Athos  of  old  times  with 
the  Athos  of  the  present.  But  D'Artag- 
nan, at  the  same  time,  being  a  man  of 
extreme  caution,  was  quite  aware  what 
injury  he  should  do  himself,  if,  by  any  in- 
discretion or  awkwardness,  he  should  be- 
tray his  maneuvering  to  the  experienced 
eye  of  Athos.  Besides,  to  say  the  truth, 
while  D'Artagnan  was  quite  disposed  to 
adopt  a  subtle  course  against  the  cunning 
of  Aramis,  or  the  vanity  of  Porthos,  he 
was  ashamed  to  equivocate  with  Athos, 
the  true-hearted,  open  Athos.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  if  Porthos  and  Aramis  deemed 
him  superior  to  them  in  the  arts  of  diplo- 
mac3',  they  would  like  hi  m  all  the  better 
for  it,  but  that  Athos,  on  the  contrary, 
would  despise  him. 

"  Ah  !  why  is  not  Grimaud.  the  taciturn 
Grimaud,  here  ?  "  thought  D'Artagnan  ; 
"  there  are  things  which  his  silence  woukl 
have  shown  me  —  his  silence  was  elo- 
quence !  " 

There  was  now  a  perfect  stillness  in  the 
house.  D'Artagnan  had  heard  the  doors 
shut,  and  the  shutti'rs  barred  ;  then  the 
dogs  became,  in  their  turn,  silent.  At 
last,  a  nightingale,  lost  in  a  thicket  of 
shrubs,  haii  dropped  olT  in  the  midst  of  its 
most  melodious  cadences,  and  fallen  asleep. 
Not  a  single  sound  was  heard  in  the  castle, 
except  that  of  a  footstep,  up  and  down  in 
the  ciiamber  above — as  he  supposed,  the 
bedroom  of  Athos. 

"He  is  walking  about,  and  tliinking," 
thought  D'Artagnan,  *'  but  of  what?     It 
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is  impossible  to  know  ;  everytliing  else 
iiiig-ht  be  g-uessed,  bul  not  that  ?  " 

At  leng'lh  Athos  went  to  bed,  appar- 
ently, for  the  noise  ceased. 

Silence,  and  fatigue  together,  overcame 
D'Artagnan,  and  sleep  overtook  him  also. 
He  was  not,  however,  a  good  sleeper. 
Scarcely  had  dawn  gilded  his  window- 
cuctains  than  he  sprang  out  of  bed  and 
opened  the  windows.  Somebody,  he  per- 
ceived, was  in  the  courtyard,  but  moving 
stealthily.  True  to  his  custom  of  never 
passing  anj'thing  over  that  it  was  within 
his  power  to  know,  D'Artagnan  looked 
out  of  the  wmdow,  and  perceived  the  close 
red  coat  and  brown  hair  of  Raoul. 

The  young  man  was  opening  the  door 
of  the  stable.  He  then,  with  noiseless 
haste,  took  out  the  horse  that  he  had  rid- 
den on  the  previous  evening,  saddled  and 
biidled  it  himself,  and  led  the  animal  into 
the  alley  to  the  right  of  the  kitchen-gar- 
den, opened  a  side-door  which  conducted 
him  to  a  bridle-road,  shut  it  after  him, 
and  D'Artagnan  saw^  him  pass  by  like  a 
dart,  bending,  as  he  went,  beneath  pen- 
dant flowery  branches  of  the  maple-trees 
and  acacias.  The  road,  as  D'Artagnan 
had  observed,  was  the  way  to  Blois. 

"So!"  thought  the  Gascon,  "here's  a 
young  blade  who  has  already  his  love 
affau',  who  doesn't  at  all  agree  with  Athos 
in  his  hatred  to  the  fair  sex.  He's  not 
going  to  hunt,  for  he  has  neither  dogs  nor 
arms;  he's  not  going  on  a  message,  for 
he  goes  secretly.  Why  does  he  go  in  se- 
cret ?  Is  he  afraid  of  me,  or  of  his  father  ? 
for  I  am  sure  the  count  is  his  father.  By 
Jove  !  I  shall  know  about  that  soon,  for  I 
shall  speak  out  to  Athos." 

Day  was  now  advanced  :  all  the  noises 
that  had  ceased  the  night  before  were  re- 
awakened, one  after  the  other.  The  bird 
in  the  branches,  the  dog  in  his  kennel,  the 
sheep  ill  the  field,  the  boats  which  Avere 
moored  in  the  Loire,  even,  seemed  to  be 
animated,  and,  leaving  the  shore,  to  aban- 
don themselves  to  the  current  of  the 
stream.  The  Gascon  gave  a  last  twist 
to  his  mustache,  a  last  turn  to  his  liair, 
brushed,  from  habit,  tlie  brim  of  his  hat 
with  the  sleeve  of  his  doublet,  and  went 
dou  iisUiirs.     Scai-celv  hatl    lie   descended 


the  last  step  of  the  threshold  than  he  saw 
Athos,  bent  down  toward  the  ground,  as 
\  if  he  were  looking  for  a  crown-piece  in  the 
dust. 

'•'Good-morning,  my  dear  host,"  cried 
D'Artagnan. 

''Good-day  to  3^ou ;  have  yo\i  slept 
well?" 

"  Excellentl}'  well,  Athos  ;  but  what  are 
you  looking  for  ?  you  are,  perhaps,  a  tulip 
fancier?  " 

"My  dear  friend,  if  I  were,  j^ou  should 
not  laugh  at  me  for  being  so.  In  the 
countiy,  people  alter;  one  gets  to  like, 
without  knowing  it,  all  those  beautiful 
objects  that  God  causes  to  spring  from 
the  bottom  of  the  earth,  and  which  are 
despised  in  cities.  I  was  looking  anxiously 
for  some  iris  roots  wiiich  I  planted  here, 
close  to  this  reservoir,  and  which  some 
one  has  trampled  upon  this  morning. 
These  gardeners  are  the  most  careless 
people  in  the  world  :  in  bringing  the  horse 
out  of  the  water,  they've  allowed  him  to 
walk  over  the  border. 

D'Artagnan  began  to  smile. 

"  Ah  !  you  think  so,  do  you  . 

And  he  took  his  friend  along  the  alley, 
where  a  number  of  tracks,  like  those 
which  had  trampled  down  the  flower- 
beds, were  visible. 

''Here  are  the  horse's  hoofs  again,  it 
seems,  Athos,"  he  said  carelessly. 

"Yes,  indeed;  the  marks  are  recent." 

"Quite  so,"  replied  the  lieutenant. 

"Who  went  out  this  morning  ?  "  Athos 
asked  uneasily.  "  Has  any  horse  got 
loose  from  the  stable  !  " 

"Not  likel^^,"  answered  the  Gascon; 
"  these  marks  are  regular." 

"  Where  is  Raoul  ?  "  asked  Athos  ; 
"  how  is  it  that  I  have  not  seen  him  ?  " 

"Hush  !  "  exclaimed  D'Artagnan,  put- 
ting his  finger  on  his  lips  :  and  he  related 
what  he  had  seen,  watching  Athos  all  the 
while. 

"Ah!  he's  gone  to  Blois;  the  poor 
boy—" 

"To  do  what?  " 

"  Ah  !  to  inquire  after  little  La  Val- 
liere ;  she  has  sprained  her  foot,  you 
know." 

"  You  think  he  is  ?  " 
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"  I  am  sure  of  it,''  said  Athos  ;  "  don't 
3'ou  see  that  Raoul  is  in  love  ?  " 

"  Indeed  !  with  whom  ?  with  a  child  of 
seven  3xars  old  ?  " 

'•  Dear  friend,  at  Raoul's  age  the  heart 
is  so  aident  that  it  must  expand  toward 
some  object  or  another,  fancied  or  real ; 
well,  his  love  is  half  one — half  the  other. 
She  is  the  prettiest  little  creature  in  the 
world,  with  flaxen  hair,  blue  eyes — at 
once  saucy  and  lang-uishing-." 

"  But  what  say  you  to  Raoul's  fancy  ?  " 

''Nothing-;  I  laugh  at  Raoul;  but  this 
first  desire  of  the  heart  is  imperious.  I 
remember,  just  at  his  age,  how  in  love 
I  was  with  a  Grecian  statue,  which  our 
good  king,  then  Henry  IV.,  gave  ni}' 
father,  insomuch  that  I  was  mad  with 
grief  when  the}'  told  me  tliat  the  story  of 
Pygmalion  was  nothing  but  a  fable." 

*'  'Tis  want  of  occupation  ;  you  do  not 
make  Raoul  work,  so  he  takes  his  own 
way  of  emplo^'ing  himself." 

"  Exactlj^  so  ;  therefore  I  think  of  send- 
ing him  away  from  this  place." 

**  You  will  be  wise  to  do  so." 

"  No  doubt  of  it ;  but  it  will  break  his 
heart.  So  long  as  three  or  four  years 
ago,  he  used  to  adorn  and  adore  his  little 
idol,  whom  he  will  some  day  fall  in  love 
with  in  good  earnest,  if  he  remains  here. 
The  parents  of  little  La  Valliere  have  for 
a  long  time  perceived,  and  been  amused 
at  it ;  but  now  they  begin  to  look  grave 
about  it." 

"  Nonsense  !  however,  Raoul  must  be 
diverted  from  tliis  fancy  ;  send  him  awa}'', 
or  you  will  never  make  a  man  of  him." 

"  I  think  I  shall  send  him  to  Paris." 

"So!"  tliought  D'Artagnan;  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  moment  for  attack 
had  arrived. 

"Suppose,"  he  .said,  -'wo  chalk  out  a 
career  for  this  young  man.  1  want  to 
consult  you  about  .something." 

"Do  so." 

"Do  you  Ihink  it  is  lime  to  enter  into 
the  service  ?  " 

"But  are  j'ou  not  still  in  the  service? 
you — D'Artagnan  ?  " 

"  1  mean  into  active  service.  Our 
former  life— has  it  still  no  a1  tractions  for 
you  ?  should  you  not  be  liap{)y   to   begin 


anew  in  ni}'  society,  and  in  that  of  Porthos, 
the  exploits  of  our  youth  ?  " 

"  Do  3'ou  propose  to  me  to  do  so,  D'Ar- 
tagnan ?  " 

"  Decidedly  and  honestly." 

"On  whose  side  ?  "  asked  Athos,  fixing 
his  clear  benevolent  glance  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Gascon. 

"Ah  !  devil  take  it,  you  speak  in  ear- 
nest—" 

"  And  must  have  a  definite  answer. 
Listen,  D'Artagnan.  There  is  but  one 
person — or  rather,  one  cause — to  whom  a 
man  like  me  can  be  useful — that  of  the 
king." 

"  Exactl}^,"  answered  the  musketeer. 

"  Yes,  but  let  us  understand  each 
other,"  returned  Athos,  seriously.  "If 
by  the  cause  of  the  king  j^ou  mean  that  of 
Monsieur  de  Mazarin,  we  do  not  under- 
stand each  other." 

"I  don't  say,  exactly,"  answered  the 
Gascon,  confused. 

"  Come,  D'Artagnan,  don't  let  us  play 
a  cunning  game  ;  your  hesitation,  your 
evasion,  tell  me  at  once  on  whose  side  you 
are ;  for  that  party  no  one  dares  openly 
to  recruit,  and  when  people  recruit  for  it, 
it  is  with  a  downcast  head  and  low  voice." 

•■•  Ah  I  my  dear  Athos  !  " 

"  You  know  that  I  am  not  alluding  to 
\'ou  ;  30U  are  the  pearl  of  brave  and  bold 
men.  I  speak  of  that  spiteful  and  intrigu- 
ing Italian — of  the  pedant  who  has  tried 
to  put  on  his  own  head  a  crown  which  he 
stole  from  undei-  a  pillow — of  the  scoun- 
drel who  calls  his  party  the  party  of  the 
king — who  wants  to  send  the  princes  of 
the  blood  to  prison,  not  daring  to  kill . 
them,  as  our  great  cardinal — our  cardinal 
dill — of  the  miser  who  weighs  his  goUl 
pieces,  and  keeps  the  clipped  ones  for  fear, 
though  he  is  rich,  of  losing  them  at  play 
next  morning  —  of  the  impudent  fellow 
who  insults  the  queen,  as  they  say — so 
nuich  the  woi'so  for  her — and  who  is  gtv 
ing,  in  three  months,  to  make  war  upon 
us,  in  oi'dei'  that  he  may  retain  his  pen- 
sions— is  that  the  master  whom  yon  pro- 
pose to  me  ?     ThanUs.  D'Ai'tagnan." 

"  You  are  more  impetuous  than  3'ou 
were."  returned  D'Artagnan.  "  Age  has 
warmed,   not   chilled,  your  blood.     Who 
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told  you  that  that  was  the  master  I  pro- 
posed to  you?  Devil  take  it,"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  ''  don't  let  me  betray  my 
secrets  to  a  man  not  inclined  to  receive 
them  well." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Athos,  "  what  are 
your  schemes  ?  what  do  you  propose  ?  " 

•'Zounds!  nothing-  can  be  more  nat- 
ural ;  you  live  on  your  estate,  happy  in 
your  g-olden  mediocrity.  Porthos  has, 
perhaps,  sixty  thousand  francs  income. 
Aramis  has  always  fifty  duchesses  who 
are  quarreling-  for  the  priest,  as  they 
quarreled  formerly  for  the  musketeer ; 
but  I — what  have  I  in  the  world  ?  I  have 
worn  my  cuirass  for  these  twenty  3'ears, 
kept  down  in  this  inferior  rank,  without 
going  forwarder  or  backwarder,  without 
living.  In  fact,  I  am  dead.  Well !  wiien 
there  is  some  idea  of  being-  resuscitated — 
you  say  he's  a  scoundrel — an  impudent 
fellow — a  miser  —  a  bad  master  !  By 
Jove  !  I'm  of  3"our  opinion  ;  but  find  me 
a  better  one,  or  give  me  the  means  of 
living-." 

Athos  was,  for  a  few  moments, 
thoughtful. 

"  Good  !  D'Artag-nan  is  for  Mazarin," 
he  said  to  himself. 

From  that  moment  he  became  very 
g-uarded. 

On  his  side  D'Artagnan  was  more  cau- 
tious also. 

"You  spoke  to  me,"  Athos  resumed, 
"of  Porthos  ;  have  j'ou  persuaded  him  to 
seek  his  fortune  ?  but  he  has  wealth,  I 
believe,  already  ?  " 

"Doubtless  he  has;  but  such  is  man, 
that  he  always  wants  something." 

"  What  does  Porthos  wish  for  ?  " 

"To  be  a  baron." 

"Ah!  true!  I  forgot,"  said  Athos, 
lauglrihg. 

" 'Tis  true!"  thought  the  Gascon, 
"  where  has  he  heard  it  ?  Does  he  corre- 
spond with  Aramis  ?  Ah  !  if  I  knew  that 
he  did,  I  should  know  all." 

Tlie  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Raoul. 

"  Is  our  little  neighbor  worse?"  asked 
Athos,  seeing  a  look  of  vexation  on  the 
face  of  the  youth. 

"  Ah,  sir  !  "  replied  Kaoul,  "  her  fall  is 


a  very  serious  one;  and  without  any  ap- 
parent injury,  the  physician  fears  that 
she  will  be  lame  for  life." 

"  That  is  terrible,"  said  Athos. 

"  And  what  makes  me  wretched,  sir, 
is  that  I  am  the  cause  of  this  misfortune." 

"  There's  only  one  remedy,  dear  Raoul 
— that  is,  to  marry  her  as  a  compensa- 
tion," remarked  D'Artag-nan. 

"  Ah,  sir  !"  answered  Raoul,  "you  joke 
about  a  real  misfortune ;  that  is  cruel, 
indeed." 

The  good  understanding-  between  the 
two  friends  was  not  in  the  least  altered 
by  the  morning's  skirmish.  They  break- 
fasted with  a  g-ood  appetite,  looking  now 
and  then  at  poor  Raoul,  who,  with  moist 
eyes  and  a  full  heart,  scarcely  ate  at 
all. 

After  breakfast  two  letters  arrived  for 
Athos,  who  read  them  with  deep  atten- 
tion ;  while  D'Artag-nan  could  not  restrain 
himself  from  jumping  up  several  times,  on 
seeing-  him  reading  these  epistles,  in  one 
of  which,  having  a  very  strong  light,  he 
perceived  the  fine  writing'  of  Aramis. 
The  other  was  in  a  feminine  hand,  long- 
and  crossed. 

"Come,"  said  D'Artagnan  to  Raoul — 
seeing  that  Athos  wished  to  be  alone — 
"  come,  let  us  take  a  turn  in  the  fencing- 
gallery,  that  will  amuse  you." 

And  they  both  went  into  a  low  room, 
Avhere  there  were  foils,  gloves,  masks, 
breastplates,  and  all  the  accessories  for 
a  fencing  match. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Athos  joined 
them  ;  and,  at  the  same  moment,  Charles 
brought  in  a  letter  for  D'Artagnan,  which 
a  messenger  had  just  desired  might  be 
mstantly  delivered. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Athos  to  take  a 
sly  look. 

D'Artagnan  read  the  letter  with  ap- 
parent calmness,  and  said,  shaking  his 
head — 

"  See,  dear  friend,  what  the  army  is ; 
my  faith,  you  are,  indeed,  right  not  to 
return  to  it.  Monsieur  de  Treville  is  ill — 
so  my  company  can't  do  without  me; 
there !  my  leave  is  at  an  end  !  " 

"Do  3'ou  go  back  to  Paris?"  asked 
Athos,  quickh-. 
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•'  Eg-ad  I  yes  ;  but  why  don't  you  come 
there  also  ?  " 

Athos  colored  a  little,  and  answered — 

"  Should  I  g-o,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see 
3'ou  there." 

"  Hallo,  Planchet  !  "  cried  the  Gascon 
from  the  door,  -'we  must  set  out  in  ten 
minutes  ;  g"ive  the  horses  some  hay."' 

Then  turning  to  Athos,  he  added — 

"  I  seem  to  miss  something  here.  I  am 
really  sorry  to  go  away  without  having 
seen  Grimaud." 

"  Grimaud  !  "  rephed  Athos.  ''  I'm  sur- 
prised you  have  never  asked  after  him.  I 
have  lent  him  to  a  friend — " 

"  Who  will  understand  the  signs  he 
makes,"  returned  D'Artag-nan. 

*'  I  hope  so." 

The  friends  embraced  cordially  ;  D'Ar- 
tagnan  pressed  Raoul's  hand. 

''  Will  you  not  come  with  me  ?  "  he 
said  ;  *'I  shall  pass  by  Blois." 

Raoul  turned  toward  Athos,  w'ho  showed 
him  by  a  secret  sign  that  he  did  not  wish 
him  to  go. 

"  Adieu,  then,  to  both,  my  good 
friends,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "may  God 
preserve  you  !  as  we  used  to  say  when  we 
said  good-by  to  each  other  in  the  late 
cardinal's  time." 

Athos  waved  his  hand,  Raoul  bowed, 
and  D'Artagnan  and  Planchet  set  out. 

The  count  followed  them  with  his  eyes — 
his  hands  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
youtli,  whose  height  was  almost  equal  to 
his  own ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of 
sight,  he  said — 

"  Raoul — we  set  out  to-night  for  Paris." 

"  How  !  "  cried  the  young  man,  turning 
pale. 

"You  may  go  and  ofTci-  your  adieux 
and  mine  to  Madame  de  Saint-Remy.  I 
shall  wait  for  you  here  till  seven." 

The  young  man  bent  low,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  sorrow  and  gratitude  mingled, 
and  retinui,  in  order  to  saddle  his  horse. 

As  to  D'Artagnan,  .scarcely,  on  his  side, 
was  he  out  of  sight,  than  he  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  letter,  which  lie  read  over 
again. 

"  Return  immediately  to  Paris. — T.M." 

"The    epistle   is    laconic-,"   s;iid    D'Ar- 


tagnan ;  "'  and  if  there  had  not  been  a 
postscript,  probabl}'  I  should  not  have 
understood  it ;  but  happil}',  there  is  a 
postscript." 

And  he  read  that  famous  postscript, 
which  made  him  forget  the  abruptness  of 
the  letter. 

"  P.  S. — Go  to  the  king's  treasurer  at 
Blois  ;  tell  him  your  name,  and  show  him 
this  letter,  3'ou  will  receive  two  hundred 
pistoles." 

"Assuredly,"  said  D'Artagnan;  "I 
like  this  piece  of  prose,  and  the  cardinal 
writes  better  than  I  thought.  Come, 
Planchet,  let  us  pay  a  visit  to  the  king's 
treasurer,  and  then  set  off." 

"'  Toward  Paris,  sir  ?  " 

"  Toward  Paris." 

And  hoth  set  out  on  as  hard  a  trot  as 
their  horses  could  go. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   DUG   DE  BEAUFORT. 

The  circumstances  which  had  hastened 
the  return  of  D'Artagnan  to  Paris  were 
the  following: — 

One  evening,  when  Mazarin,  according 
to  custom,  went  to  visit  the  queen,  in 
passing  the  guard-chamber  he  heard  loud 
voices  there  ;  wishing  to  know  on  what  the 
soldiers  were  conversing,  he  approached, 
with  his  wonted  stealthy  and  wolf-like 
step — pushed  open  the  door,  and  put  his 
head  close  to  the  chink. 

There  was  a  dispute  among  the  guards. 

"I  tell  3'ou,"  one  of  them  was  saying, 
"  that  if  Coysol  predicted  t  hat,  'tis  as  good 
as  true ;  I  know  nothing  about  it,  but  I've 
heard  say  that  he's  not  only  an  astrolo- 
ger, but  a  magician." 

"  Deuce  take  it,  friend — if  he's  one  of 
thy  friends,  thou  wilt  ruin  him  in  saying 
so." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  he  may  be  tiied  for  it." 

"Ah  !  absurd  !  they  don't  burn  sorcer- 
ers nowadays.'' 

"  No  ?  'Tis  not  a  long  time  since  the  late 
cardinal  burned  Urban  Grandier  though." 

"  My  friend  Urban  Grandier  wasn't  a 
soiviMi-r  ;  lie  was  a  learnrdman.   Hi'diiln't 
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predict  the  future  ;    he  knew  the  past — 
often  a  much  worse  thing*." 

Mazarin  nodded  an  assent ;  but  wishing- 
to  know  what  the  prediction  was  about 
which  tliey  disputed,  he  remained  in  the 
same  place. 

''  I  don't  say,"  resumed  the  g"uard, 
•'  that  Coysei  is  not  a  sorcerer — but  1  say 
that  if  his  prophecy  g"ets  wind,  it's  a  sure 
waj'  to  prevent  its  commg  true." 

"How  so?" 

'•'  Why,  in  this  way  —  if  Coysei  says, 
loud  enoug-h  for  the  cardinal  to  hear  him, 
on  such  or  such  a  day  such  a  prisoner  will 
escape,  'tis  plain  that  the  cardinal  will 
take  measures  of  precaution,  and  that  the 
prisoner  will  not  escape." 

•'  Good  Lord  !  "  said  another  g-uard, 
who  appeared  asleep  on  a  bench,  but  who 
had  not  lost  a  syllable  of  the  conversa- 
tion, *'  do  you  suppose  that  men  can  es- 
cape their  destiny  ?  If  it  is  written  yonder, 
in  heaven,  that  the  Due  de  Beaufort  is  to 
escape,  he  will  escape ;  and  all  the  pre- 
cautions of  the  cardinal  will  not  hinder  it." 

Mazarin  started.  He  was  an  Italian, 
and  therefore  superstitious.  He  walked 
straight  into  the  midst  of  the  g-uards, 
who,  on  seeing-  him,  were  silent. 

"  What  were  you  saying?  "  he  asked, 
with  his  flattering-  manner,  •'  that  Mon- 
sieur de  Beaufort  had  escaped — did  you 
not  ?  " 

''Oh,  no,  my  lord  !  "  said  the  incredu- 
lous soldier.  "He's  well  g-uarded  now; 
we  said,  only,  that  he  would  escape." 

"Who  said  so?" 

"  Repeat  3'our  story,  Saint  Laurent," 
replied  the  man,  turning  to  the  originator 
of  the  tale. 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  guard,  "  I  have  sim- 
ply mentioned  the  pi-ophec^'^  that  I  heard 
from  a  man  named  Coysei,  who  believes 
that  be  he  ever  so  closely  guarded,  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort  will  escape  before  Whit- 
suntide." 

"Coysei  is  a  madman  !  "  returned  the 
cardinal. 

"  No,"  replied  the  soldier,  tenacious  in 
his  credulity;  "he  has  foretold  many 
things  which  have  come  to  pass — for  in- 
stance, tliat  the  queen  would  have  a  son  ; 
that  Monsieur  do  Coligny  would  be  killed 


in  a  duel  with  the  Due  de  Guise  ;  and  final- 
ly, that  the  coadjutor  would  be  made  car- 
dinal. Well  !  the  queen  has  not  only  one 
son,  but  two  ;  then.  Monsieur  de  Coligny 
was  killed,  and — " 

"Yes,"  said  Mazarin;  "but  the  coad- 
jutor is  not  yet  made  a  cardinal !  " 

"No,  m}'  lord  —  but  he  will  be,"  an- 
swered the  guard. 

Mazarin  made  a  grimace,  as  if  he  meant 
to  say — "But  he  does  not  yet  wear  the 
cardinal's  cap  ;"  then  he  added  : 

"  So,  my  friend,  it's  your  opinion  that 
Monsieur  de  Beaufort  will  escape  ?  " 

"  That's  my  idea,  my  lord  ;  and  if  your 
eminence  were  to  offer  to  make  me  at  this 
moment  governor  of  the  castle  of  Vincen- 
nes,  I  should  refuse  it.  After  Whitsuntide 
it  would  be  another  thing." 

There  is  nothing  so  convincing  as  a 
firm  conviction.  It  has  an  effect  upon 
the  most  incredulous  ;  and,  far  from  being 
incredulous,  Mazarin  was  superstitious. 
He  went  away  thoughtful  and  anxious, 
and  returned  to  his  own  room,  where  he 
summoned  Bernouin,  and  desired  him  to 
fetch  there  the  next  morning  the  special 
guard  whom  he  had  placed  near  Monsieur 
de  Beaufort,  and  to  awaken  him  whenever 
he  should  arrive  on  the  following  morning. 

The  guard  had,  in  fact,  touched  the 
cardinal  in  the  tenderest  point.  During 
the  whole  five  years  in  which  the  Due  de 
Beaufort  had  been  in  prison,  not  a  daj' 
had  passed  in  which  the  cardinal  had  not 
felt  a  secret  dread  of  his  escape.  It  was 
not  possible,  as  he  knew  well,  to  confine 
for  the  whole  of  his  life  the  grandson  of 
Henrj'^  YV.,  especiall3'  when  this  j^oung 
prince  was  scarcely  thirty  3'ears  of  age. 
But,  however  and  whensoever  he  did  es- 
cape, what  hatred  must  he  have  cher- 
ished against  him  to  whom  he  owed  his 
long  imprisonment ;  who  had  taken  him, 
rich,  brave,  glorious,  beloved  by  women, 
feared  by  men,  to  cast  off  from  his  life 
its  happiest  years  ;  for  it  is  not  existence, 
it  is  merely  life,  in  prison.  Meantime, 
Mazarin  redoubled  the  surveillance  over 
the  duke.  But,  like  the  miser  in  the 
fable,  he  could  not  sleep  near  his  treas- 
ure. Often  he  awoke  in  the  night,  sud- 
denly, dreaming  that  he  had  been  robbed 
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of  Monsieur  de  Beaufort.  Then  he  in- 
(|uii-ed  about  him,  and  had  the  vexation 
of  hearing'  that  the  prisoner  played, 
drank,  sang- — but  that  wiiile  pla3ang', 
drinking",  singing,  he  often  stopped  short, 
to  vow  that  Muzarin  should  pay  dear  for 
all  the  amusements  which  he  had  forced 
him  to  enter  into  at  Vincennes. 

So  much  did  this  one  idea  haunt  the 
cardinal,  even  in  his  sleep,  that  when,  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  Bernouin  came  to 
arouse  him,  his  first  words  were —  "Well 
— what's  the  matter?  Has  Monsieur  de 
Beaufort  escaped  from  Vincennes  ?  " 

"I  do  not  think  so,  m^^  lord,"  said 
Bernouin  ;  "'  but  3'ou  will  hear  about  him, 
for  La  Ramee  is  here,  and  awaits  the 
commands  of  your  eminence." 

"  Tell  him  to  come  in,"  said  Mazarin, 
ai-ranging  his  pillows,  so  that  he  niig"ht 
receive  him  sitting-  in  bed. 

The  officer  entered — a  large  fat  man, 
with  a  good  ph^'siognomy.  His  air  of 
perfect  serenity  made  Mazarin  uneas}'. 

"Approach,  sir,"  said  the  cardinal. 

The  officer  obe^'ed. 

"  Do  you  know  what  Lhey  are  saying- 
here  ?  " 

"  No,  3'our  eminence." 

*■'  Well,  they  say  that  Monsieur  de 
Beaufort  is  g"oing  to  escape  from  Vin- 
cennes, if  he  has  not  done  so  ahead3^" 

Tlie  officer's  face  expressed  complete 
stupefaction.  He  opened,  at  once,  his 
great  eyes  and  his  little  mouth,  to  inhale 
better  the  joke  that  his  eminence  deigned 
to  address  to  him,  and  ended  b3'  a  burst  of 
laughter,  so  violent,  that  his  great  limbs 
shook  in  his  hilarity  as  the3'  would  have 
done  in  a  fever. 

"  Escape  !  m3'  lord — escape.  Your  emi- 
nence does  not  then  know  where  Monsieur 
de  Beaufort  is  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do,  sir  ;  in  the  donjon  of  Vin- 
cennes." 

"Yes,  sir  ;  in  a  room,  the  walls  of  which 
are  seven  feet  thick,  with  grated  windows, 
each  bar  being  as  thick  as  inv  arm." 

"Sir,"  replied  Mazarin,  "willi  per- 
severance one  may  penetrate  through  a 
wall — with  a  watch-spring  one  mav  saw 
ihrougli  an  iron  bar." 

"Then    mv    lord    does    not    know    that 


there  are  eight  guards  about  him — four  in 
his  chamber,  four  in  the  antechamber — 
and  the3'  never  leave  him." 

"But  he  leaves  the  room,  he  plays  at 
tennis  at  the  mall  ?  " 

"  Sir,  those  amusements  are  allowed ; 
but  if  3-our  eminence  wishes  it,  we  will  dis- 
continue the  permission." 

"No,  no,"  cried  Mazarin,  fearing  that 
should  his  prisoner  ever  leave  his  prison 
he  would  be  the  more  exasperated  against 
him,  if  he  thus  retrenched  his  amusements 
— he  then  asked  with  whom  he  pla3'ed. 

"M3'  lord — either  with  the  ofiicers  of 
the  guard,  with  the  other  prisoners,  or 
with  me." 

"Hum;"  said  the  cardinal,  beginning 
to  feel  more  comfortable.  "  You  mean  to 
sa3',  then,  m3'  dear  Monsieur  la  Ramee — " 

"  That  unless  Monsieur  de  Beaufort  can 
contrive  to  inetamoi-phose  himself  into  a 
little  bird,  I  answer  for  him." 

"  Take  care — 3'ou  assert  a  great  deal," 
said  Mazarin.  "Mde  Beaufort  told  the 
guards  who  took  him  to  Vincennes  that 
he  had  often  thought  what  he  should  do 
in  case  he  were  put  into  prison,  and  that 
he  had  found  out  fort3'  ways  of  escaping." 

"  My  lord — if  among  these  fort3'  there 
had  been  one  good  wa3%  he  would  have 
been  out  long  ago." 

"Come,  come;  not  such  a  fool  as  I 
fancied  I  "  thought  Mazarin.  "But  when 
you  leave  him,  for  instance  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  when  I  leave  him  !  I  have,  in 
m3'  stead,  a  bold  fellow  who  aspires  to  be 
his  majesty's  special  guard.  I  promise 
3'ou,  he  keeps  a  good  watch  over  the  pris- 
oner. During  the  three  weeks  that  he 
has  been  with  me,  I  have  onl3'^  had  to 
reproach  him  with  one  thing — being  too 
severe  with  the  prisoners." 

"  And  who  is  this  Cerberus  ?  " 

"A  certain  Monsieur  Grimaud,  niv 
lord." 

"And  what  was  he  before  he  went  to 
Vincennes  ?  " 

"He  was  in  the  countr3',  as  I  was  told  b3' 
the  person  who  recommended  him  to  me." 

"  And  who  recommended  this  man  to 
3'ou  ?  "' 

"The  steward  of  the  Due  de  Gram- 
mont." 
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'"  He  is  not  a  gossip,  I  hope  ?  " 

''  Lord-a-merc3^  my  lord  !  I  thoug-ht  for 
a  long  time  that  he  was  dumb  ;  he  answers 
only  by  signs.  It  seems  his  former  mas- 
ter accustomed  him  to  that.  The  fact  is, 
I  fancy  he  got  into  some  trouble  in  the 
country  from  his  stupidity',  and  that  he 
wouldn't  be  sorry  in  the  royal  livery  to 
find  impunity." 

••Well,  dear  Monsieur  la  Ramee,"  re- 
plied the  cardinal,  '•  let  him  prove  a  firm 
and  faithful  keeper,  and  we  will  shut  our 
eyes  upon  his  rural  misdeeds,  and  put  on  his 
back  a  uniform  to  make  him  respectable, 
and  in  the  pockets  of  that  uniform  some 
pistoles  to  drink  to  the  king's  health." 

Mazarin  was  large  in  his  promises — 
quite  different  to  the  virtuous  Monsieur 
Grimaud,  so  be-praised  by  La  Ramee ; 
for  he  said  nothing,  and  did  much. 

It  was  now  nine  o'clock.  The  cardi- 
nal, therefore,  got  up,  perfumed  himself, 
dressed,  and  went  to  the  queen  to  tell  her 
what  had  detained  him.  The  queen,  who 
was  scarcely  more  afraid  of  Monsieur  de 
Beaufort  than  she  was  of  the  cardinal 
himself,  and  who  was  almost  as  supersti- 
tious as  he  was,  made  him  repeat  word 
for  word  all  La  Ramee's  praises  of  his 
deput.y.  Then,  when  the  cardinal  had 
ended — 

"  Alas  !  sir !  why  have  we  not  a  Gri- 
maud near  every  prince  ?  " 

"Patience  !  "  replied  Mazarin,  with  his 
Italian  smile;  "that  ma^'  happen  one 
day  ;  but  in  the  meantime — " 

"  Well !  in  the  meantime  ?  " 

"  I  shall  take  precautions." 

And  he  wrote  to  D'Artagnan  to  hasten 
his  return. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

DESCRIBES  HOW  THE  DUC  DE  BEAUFORT 
AMUSED  HIS  LEISURE  HOURS  IN  THE 
DONJON   OF   VINCENNES, 

The  captive,  wlio  w^as  the  source  of  so 
much  alarm  to  the  cardinal,  and  whose 
means  of  escape  disturbed  the  repose  of 
the  whole  court,  was  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  terrors  which  he  caused  in  the  Pal- 
ais Royal. 

He  liad  found  himself  so  strictly  guarded 
that  he  soon  perceived  the  fruitlessness  of 


any  attempt  at  escape.  His  vengeance, 
therefoi'e,  consisted  in  uttering  curses  on 
the  head  of  Mazarin  ;  he  even  tried  to 
make  some  verses  on  him,  but  soon  gave 
up  the  attempt.  For  Monsieur  de  Beau- 
fort had  not  only  not  received  from  Heaven 
the  gift  of  versifying,  but  he  had  even  the 
greatest  possible  difficulty  in  expressing 
himself  in  prose. 

The  duke  was  the  grandson  of  Henry 
IV.  and  of  Gabrielie  d'Estrees — as  good- 
natured,  as  brave,  as  proud,  and,  above 
all,  as  Gascon  as  his  ancestor,  but  less 
educated.  After  having  been  for  some 
time,  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  the 
favorite,  the  confidant,  the  first  man,  in 
short,  at  the  court,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
yield  his  place  to  Mazarin,  and  he  became 
the  second  in  influence  and  favor  ;  and, 
eventually,  as  he  was  stupid  enough  to  be 
vexed  at  this  change  of  position,  the  queen 
had  had  him  arrested,  and  sent  to  Vin- 
cennes,  in  charge  of  Guitant,  who  made 
his  appearance  in  these  pages  in  the 
beginning  of  this  history,  and  whom  we 
shall  see  again.  By  the  queen,  means  by 
Mazarin. 

During  the  five  years  of  his  seclusion, 
which  would  have  improved  and  matured 
the  intellect  of  any  other  man,  M.  de  Beau- 
fort, had  he  not  affected  to  brave  the  car- 
dinal, to  despise  princes,  and  to  w^alk  alone, 
without  adherents  or  disciples,  would 
either  have  regained  his  liberty  or  made 
partisans.  But  these  considerations  never 
occurred  to  the  duke,  and  every  day  the 
cardinal  received  fresh  accounts  of  him, 
which  were  as  unpleasant  as  possible  to 
the  minister. 

After  having  failed  in  poetry.  Monsieur 
de  Beaufort  tried  drawing-.  He  drew  por- 
traits with  a  piece  of  coal,  of  the  cardinal ; 
and  as  his  talents  did  not  enable  him  to 
produce  a  very  good  likeness,  he  wrote 
under  the  picture,  that  there  might  be  no 
doubt  of  the  original — "Portrait  of  the 
Illustrious  Coxcomb  Mazarin."  Monsieur 
de  Chavigny,  the  govei-nor  of  Vincennes, 
waited  upon  the  duke,  to  request  tliat  he 
would  amuse  himself  in  some  other  way, 
or  that,  at  a  II  events,  if  hedi-ew  likenesses, 
he  would  not  put  mottoes  to  them.  The 
next  day  the  prisoner's  room  was  full  of 
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[pictures  and  of  mottoes.  Monsieur  de 
Beaufort,  in  common  with  many  other  pris- 
oners, was  bent  upon  doing-  things  wliich 
were  prohibited  ;  and  the  only  resource 
which  the  governor  had  was,  one  day  when 
the  duke  was  playing*  at  tennis,  to  efface  all 
these  drawings,  consisting  chiefly  of  pro- 
files. M.  de  Beaufort  did  not  venture  to 
draw  the  cardinal's  fat  face. 

The  duke  thanked  Monsieur  de  Chavigny 
for  having,  as  he  said,  cleaned  his  drawing- 
paper  for  him ;  he  then  divided  the  walls 
of  his  room  into  compartments,  and  dedi- 
cated each  of  these  compartments  to  some 
incident  in  Mazarin's  life.  In  one  was  de- 
picted the  "  Illustrious  Coxcomb  "  receiv- 
ing a  shower  of  blows  from  Cardinal 
Bentivoglio,  whose  servant  he  had  been  ; 
another  the  '•  Illustrious  Mazarin,"  acting 
the  part  of  Ignatius  Loyola  in  a  tragedy 
of  that  name ;  a  third,  the  "  Illustrious 
Mazarin  "  stealing  the  portfolio  of  prime 
minister  from  Monsieur  de  Chavigny,  who 
had  expected  to  have  it;  a  fourth,  the 
'•  Illustrious  Coxcomb  Mazarin  ''  refusing 
to  give  Laporte,  the  young  king's  valet, 
clean  sheets  ;  and  saying  that  it  was  quite 
enough  for  the  king  of  France  to  have 
sheets  everj"  three  months. 

The  governor,  of  course,  thought  proper 
to  threaten  his  prisoner  that  if  he  did  not 
give  up  drawing  such  pictures  he  should 
be  obliged  to  deprive  him  of  all  means  of 
amusing  himself  in  that  manner.  To  this 
Monsieur  de  Beaufort  replied  that  since 
every  opportunity  of  distinguishing  him- 
self in  arms  was  taken  from  him,  he 
wished  to  make  himself  celebrated  in  the 
fine  arts;  since  he  could  not  be  a  Bayard, 
he  would  become  a  Raphael,  or  a  Michael 
Angelo.  Nevertheless,  one  day  when  Mon- 
sieur de  Beaufort  was  walking  in  the  mead- 
ow, his  fire  was  put  out,  his  coal  taken 
away,  and  all  means  of  drawing  com- 
pletely destroyed. 

The  poor  duke  swore,  fell  into  a  rage, 
yelled,  and  declared  that  they  wished  to 
starve  him  to  death,  as  they  had  starved 
1  he  MarechalOrnano  and  the  Grand  Prior 
of  Vendome  :  but  lie  refused  to  promise 
that  he  would  not  make  any  mon;  draw- 
ings, and  remained  without,  any  fire  in  the 
room  all  the  winter. 


His  next  act  was  to  purchase  a  dog 
from  one  of  his  keepers.  With  this  ani- 
mal, which  he  called  Pistache,  he  was 
often  shut  up  for  hours  alone,  superin- 
tending, as  every  one  supposed,  its  educa- 
tion. At  last,  when  Pistache  was  suffi- 
ciently w^ell  trained.  Monsieur  de  Beaufort 
invited  the  governors  and  officers  of  Vin- 
cennes  to  attend  a  representation  which 
he  was  going  to  have  in  his  apartment. 

The  part3'  assembled ;  the  rcfom  was 
lighted  with  wax-lights,  and  the  prisoner, 
with  a  bit  of  piaster  he  had  taken  out  of 
the  wall  of  his  room,  had  traced  a  long 
white  line,  representing  a  cord,  on  the 
floor.  Pistache,  on  a  signal  from  his 
master,  placed  himself  on  this  line,  raised 
himself  on  his  hind  paws,  and  holdmg  in 
his  front  paws  a  wand  with  which  clothes 
used  to  be  beaten,  he  began  to  dance  upon 
the  line  with  as  many  contortions  as  a 
rope-dancer.  Having  been  several  times 
up  and  down  it,  he  gave  the  wand  back 
to  his  master,  and  began,  without  hesita- 
tion, to  perform  the  same  revolutions  over 
again.  The  intelligent  creature  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  applause. 

The  first  part  of  the  entertainment 
being  concluded,  Pistache  was  desired  to 
say  what  o'clock  it  was ;  he  was  shown 
Monsieur  de  Chavigny's  watch;  it  was 
then  half-past  six.  The  dog  raised  and 
dropped  his  paw  six  times;  the  seventh 
he  let  it  remain  upraised.  Nothing  could 
be  better  done  :  a  sun-dial  could  not  have 
shown  the  hour  with  greater  precision. 

Then  the  question  was  put  to  him  who 
was  the  best  jailer  in  all  the  prisons  of 
France  ? 

The  dog  performed  three  evolutions 
round  the  circle,  and  laid  himself,  with 
the  deepest  respect,  at  the  feet  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Chavigny,  who  at  first  seemed 
inclined  to  like  the  joke,  and  laughed 
loud  ;  but  a  frown  soon  succeeded,  and  he 
bit  his  lips  with  vexation. 

Then  the  duke  put  to  Pistache  this  diffi- 
cult question  :  who  was  the  gr«\\t.est  tliief 
in  t  he  world  ? 

Pistache  went,  agaui  the  round  of  the 
circle,  but.  st.oppeil  at  no  one:  and,  at 
last,  went  to  the  door,  and  began  to 
scratch  and  bark. 
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"  See,  gentlemen/'  said  M.  de  Beaufort, 
"this  wonderful  animal,  not  finding-  here 
what  I  asked  for,  seeks  it  out  of  doors ; 
you  shall,  however,  have  his  answer.  Pis- 
tache,  my  friend,  come  here.  Is  not  the 
g-reatest  thief  in  the  world.  Monsieur  (the 
king's  secretary)  La  Camus,  who  came  to 
Paris  with  twenty  francs  in  his  pocket, 
and  who  now  possesses  six  millions  ?" 

The  dog  shook  his  head. 

"Then  is  it  not,"  resumed  the  duke, 
"the  superintendent  Emer^',  who  gave 
his  son,  when  he  married,  three  hundred 
thousand  francs  and  a  house,  compared 
to  which  the  Tuileries  are  a  heap  of  ruins 
and  the  Louvre  a  paltry  building?" 

The  dog  again  shook  his  head,  as  if  to 
say  "  no." 

"Then,"  said  the  prisoner,  "let's  think 
who  it  can  be.  Can  it  be,  can  it  possibly 
be,  the  illustrious  coxcomb,  Mazarin  de 
Piscina,  hey  ?" 

Pistache  made  violent  signs  that  it  was, 
by  raising  and  lowering  his  head  eight  or 
ten  times  successivel3\ 

"Gentlemen,  3'ou  see,"  said  the  duke 
to  those  present,  who  dared  not  even 
smile,  "that  it  is  the  'illustrious  cox- 
comb '  who  is  the  greatest  thief  in  the 
world  ;  at  least,  according  to  Pistache. 

"Let  us  go  on  to  another  of  his  exercises. 

"Gentlemen!" — there  was  a  profound 
silence  in  the  room  when  the  duke  again 
addressed  them — "do  you  not  remember 
that  the  Due  de  Guise  taught  all  the  dogs 
in  Paris  to  jump  for  Mademoiselle  de 
Pons,  whom  he  styled  *  the  fairest  of  the 
fair  ?'  Pistache  is  going  to  show  you  how 
superior  he  is  to  all  other  dogs.  Mon- 
sieur de  Chavigny,  be  so  good  as  to  lend 
me  your  cane.  Now,  Pistache,  my  dear, 
jump  the  height  of  this  cane  for  Madame 
Montbazon." 

The  dog  found  no  difficulty  in  it,  and 
jumped  joyfully  for  Madame  de  Mont- 
bazon. 

"  But,"  interposed  M.  do  Chavigny,  "'  it 
seems  to  me  that  Pistaclie  is  only  doing 
what  other  dogs  have  done  when  they 
jumped  for  Mademoiselle  do  Pons." 

"Stop,"  said  the  duke;  "Pistache, 
jump  for  the  queen."  And  h(.'.  raised  his 
cane  six  inches  higher. 


The  dog  sprang,  and  in  spite  of  the 
height,  jumped  lightly  over  it. 

"And  now,"  said  the  duke,  raising  it 
still  six  inches  higher,  "  jump  for  the 
king." 

The  dog  obeyed,  and  jumped  quickly 
over  the  cane. 

"Now,  then,"  said  the  duke,  and  as  he 
spoke,  lowered  the  cane  almost  level  with 
the  ground;  "Pistache,  m^'  friend,  jump 
for  the  illustrious  coxcomb,  Mazarin  de 
Piscina." 

The  dog  turned  his  back  to  the  cane. 

"  What,"  asked  the  duke,  "  what  do 
you  mean  ?  "  and  he  gave  him  the  cane 
again,  first  making  a.  semicircle  from  the 
head  to  the  tail  of  Pistache.  "  Jump, 
then.  Monsieur  PistacVie." 

But  Pistache,  as  at  first,  turned  round 
on  his  legs,  and  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  cane. 

Monsieur  de  Beaufort  made  the  experi- 
ment a  third  time  ;  but  this  timePistacl^ 
rushed  furiouslj^  on  the  cane  and  broke  it 
with  his  teeth. 

Monsieur  de  Beaufort  took  the  pieces 
out  of  his  mouth,  and  presented  them 
with  great  formality  to  Monsieur  de  Cha- 
vigny, saying  that  for  that  evening  the 
entertainment  was  ended,  but  in  three 
months  it  should  be  repeated,  when  Pis- 
tache would  have  learned  some  new  tricks. 

Three  da^'s  afterward  Pistache  was  poi- 
soned. 

Then  the  duke  said  openly  that  his  dog 
had  been  killed  by  a  drug  with  which  they 
meant  to  poison  him  ;  and  one  day  after 
dinner  he  went  to  bed,  calling  out  that  he 
had  pains  in  the  stomach,  and  that  Maza- 
rin had  poisoned  him. 

This  fresh  impei'tinence  reached  the  ears 
of  the  cardinal,  and  alarmed  him  much. 
The  donjon  of  Yincennes  was  considered 
very  unhealthy,  and  Madame  de  Ram- 
bouillet  had  said  that  the  room  in  which 
the  Marechal  Ornano  and  the  Grand  Prior 
de  Vendome  had  died  was  worth  its 
weight  in  arsenic — a  bon-mot  which  had 
great  success.  So  the  prisoner  was  hence- 
forth to  cat  nothing  that  was  not  previ- 
ously tasted,  and  La  Rameo  was,  in  con- 
sequence, placed  near  him  as  taster. 

Every  kind  of   revenge   was  practiced 
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upon  the  duke  by  the  g-overnor,  in  return 
for  the  insults  of  the  innocent  Pistache. 
De  Chavig-ny,  who,  according-  to  report, 
was  a  son  of  Richeheu's,  and  liad  been  a 
creature  of  the  late  cardinal's,  understood 
t3'ranny.  He  took  from  the  duke  all  the 
steel  knives  and  silver  forks,  and  replaced 
them  with  silver  knives  and  wooden  forks, 
pretending  that,  as  he  had  been  informed 
that  the  duke  was  to  pass  all  his  life  at 
Vincennes,  he  was  afraid  of  his  prisoner's 
attempting  suicide.  A  fortnight  after- 
ward the  duke,  going  to  the  tennis  court, 
found  two  rows  of  trees  about  the  size  of 
his  little  finger  planted  by  the  road-side  ; 
he  asked  what  they  were  for,  and  was 
told  that  they  were  to  shade  him  from  the 
sun  on  some  future  day.  One  morning 
the  gardener  went  to  him  and  told  him, 
as  if  to  please  him,  that  he  was  going-  to 
plant  a  bed  of  asparagus  for  his  use. 
Now,  as  every  one  knows,  asparagus  takes 
four  years  in  coming  to  perfection,  this 
civility  infuriated  Monsieur  de  Beaufort. 

At  last  his  patience  was  exhausted. 
He  assembled  his  keepers,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  well-known  difficultx'^  of 
utterance,  addressed  them  as  follows  : 

"  Gentlemen  !  will  j^ou  permit  a  grand- 
son of  Henry  IV.  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
insults  and  ignominy  ?  Odds  fish  !  as  m^' 
grandfather  used  to  say — I  once  reigned 
in  Paris  ;  do  you  know  that  ?  I  had  the 
king  and  monsieur  the  whole  of  one  day 
in  my  care.  The  queen  at  that  time  liked 
me,  and  called  me  the  most  honest  man 
in  the  kingdom.  Gentlemen  and  citizens, 
set  me  free  ;  I  shall  go  to  the  Louvre  and 
strangle  Mazarin.  You  shall  be  my  body- 
guard. I  will  make  you  all  captains, 
with  good  pensions!  Odds  fish!- on — 
march  forward  !  " 

Bui,,  eloquent  as  he  might  be,  the  elo- 
quence of  the  grandson  of  Henry  IV.  did 
not  toucli  those  hearts  of  stone  ;  not  one 
man  si  irrcd,  so  Monsieur  de  Beaufort  was 
obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  calling  them 
rascals,  and  cruel  foes. 

Sometimes,  when  Monsieur  de  Chavign}'- 
paid  him  a  visit,  \,\u\  duke  used  toask  him 
what  he  sliould  think  if  lie  saw  an  army 
of  Parisians,  all  fully  armed,  appear  at 
Vincennes  to  delivci-  liiin  from  prison. 
N     ' 


•'  M3'  lord,"  answered  De  Chavigny, 
with  a  low  bow,  ''  I  have  on  the  ramparts 
twenty  pieces  of  artillerj-,  and  in  my  case- 
mates thirty  thousand  guns.  I  should 
cannonade  the  troops  as  well  as  I  could." 

"  Yes — but  after  j^ou  had  fired  off  your 
thirty  thousand  guns,  they  would  take  the 
donjon  ;  the  donjon  being  taken,  I  should 
be  obhged  to  let  them  hang  you — for  which 
I  should  be  very  unhappy,  certainly." 

And,  in  his  turn,  the  duke  bowed  low  to 
Monsieur  de  Chavign}-. 

"  For  myself,  on  the  other  hand,  my 
lord,"  returned  the  governor,  ''the  first 
rebel  that  should  pass  the  threshold  of 
m3'  postern  doors,  I  should  be  obliged  to 
kill  you  with  my  own  hand,  since  you  were 
confided  peculiarly  to  my  care,  and  as  I 
am  obliged  to  give  you  up— dead  or  alive." 

And  he  bowed  low  again  to  his  highness. 

These  bitter  and  sweet  pleasantries  last- 
ed ten  minutes,  or  sometimes  longer  ;  but 
always  finished  thus  : 

Monsieur  de  Chavigny,  turning  toward 
the  door,  used  to  call  out : 

"  Hallo  !  La  Ramee  !  " 

La  Ramee  came  into  the  room. 

'•La  Ramee,  I  recommend  Monsieur  le 
Due  to  you,  particularly  ;  treat  him  as  a 
man  of  his  rank  and  family  ought  to  be 
treated  :  thei-efore  never  leave  him  alone 
an  instant." 

La  Ramee  became  therefore  the  (juke's 
dinner  guest,  hy  compulsion — his  eternal 
keeper — the  shadow  of  his  person ;  but 
La  Ramee— gay,  frank,  convivial,  fond  of 
pla}',  a  great  hand  at  tennis — had  one 
defect  in  the  duke's  e^-es^he  was  incor- 
ruptible. 

One  may  be  a  jailer  or  a  keeper,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  good  father  and  husband. 
La  Ramee  adored  his  wife  and  children, 
whom  now  ho  could  only  catch  a  glimpse 
of  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  when,  in  order 
to  please  him,  they  used  to  walk  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  moat.  *Twas  too 
brief  an  enjoyment,  and  La  Ramee  felt 
that,  the  gayety  of  heart  wiiieh  ho  had 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  that  health  (of 
which  it  was.  perhaps,  rather  the  result) 
would  not  long  survive  such  a  mode  of  life. 

He  accepted,  therefore,  with  delight, 
an  olfer  made  to  him  by  his  friend,  the 
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steward  of  the  Due  de  Grammont,  to  give 
him  a  substitute  ;  he  also  spol^e  of  it  to 
Monsieur  de  Chavig-ny,  who  promised  that 
he  would  not  oppose  it  in  any  way — that 
is,  if  he  approved  of  the  person  proposed. 
We  consider  it  as  useless  to  draw  a  phys- 
ical or  moral  portrait  of  Grimaud  :  if — 
as  we  hope — our  readers  have  not  whollj^ 
forgotten  the  first  part  of  this  work,  they 
must  have  preserved  a  clear  idea  of  that 
estimable  individual — who  is  wholly  un- 
changed— except  that  he  is  twenty  years 
older,  an  advance  in  life  that  has  made 
him  only  more  silent ;  although,  since  the 
alteration  that  had  been  working  in  him- 
^If,  Athos  had  given  Grimaud  permission 
to  speak. 

But  Grimaud  had  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
3'ears  preserved  an  habitual  silence,  and  a 
habit  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  duration 
becomes  a  second  nature. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

GRIMAUD  BEGINS   HIS   FUNCTIONS. 

Grimaud  thereupon  presented  himself 
with  his  smooth  exterior  at  the  donjon  of 
Vincennes.  Now  Monsieur  de  Chavigny 
piqued  himself  on  his  infallible  penetra- 
tion ;  for  that  which  almost  proved  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Richelieu  was  his  ever- 
lasting pretension ;  he  examined  atten- 
tively the  countenance  of  the  applicant 
for  ]?lace,  and  fancied  that  the  contracted 
eyebrows,  thin  lips,  hooked  nose,  and 
prominent  cheek-bones  of  Grimaud  were 
favorable  signs.  He  addressed  about 
twelve  words  to  him ;  Grimaud  answered 
in  four. 

"  There's  a  promising  fellow,  and  I  have 
found  out  his  merits,"  said  Monsieur  de 
Chavigny,  "  Go,"  he  added,  "  and  make 
yourself  agreeable  to  Monsieur  la  Ramee, 
and  tell  him  that  yon  suit  me  in  all  re- 
spects." 

Grimaud  had  every  quality  wiiich  could 
attract  a  man  on  duty  who  wishes  to  have 
a  deputy.  So,  after  a  thousand  questions 
which  met  with  onl^-  a  worxl  in  reply.  La 
Ramee,  fascinated  by  this  sobriety  in 
speech,  rubbed  his  hands,  and  engaged 
Grimaud, 

"My  orders  ?  "  asked  Grimaud. 


''They  are  these:  never  to  leave  the 
prisoner  alone ;  to  keep  away  froin  him 
every  sharp  or  piercing  instrument — and 
to  prevent  his  conversing  any  length  of 
time  with  the  keepers." 

"Those  are  all  ?  "  asked  Grimaud. 

"All,  now,"  replied  La  Ramee. 

"  Good,"  answered  Grimaud  ;  and  he 
went  right  to  the  prisoner. 

The  duke  was  in  the  act  of  combing  his 
beard,  which  he  had  allowed  to  grow  as 
well  as  his  hair,  in  order  to  reproach 
Mazarin  with  his  wretched  appearance 
and  condition.  But  having,  some  days 
previously,  seen  from  the  top  of  the  don- 
jon, Madame  de  Montbazon  pass  in  her 
carriage,  and  still  cherishing  an  affection 
for  that  beautiful  woman,  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  to  her  what  he  wished  to  be  to  Maz- 
arin ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her  again, 
had  asked  for  a  leaden  comb,  which  was 
allowed  him.  The  comb  was  to  be  a 
leaden  one,  because  his  beard,  like  that  of 
most  fair  people,  was  rather  red  ;  he  there- 
fore dyed  it  when  he  combed  it  out. 

As  Grimaud  entered  he  saw  this  comb 
on  the  tea-table ;  he  took  it  up,  and,  as  he 
took  it ,  he  made  a  low  bow. 

The  duke  looked  at  this  strange  figure 
with  surprise.  The  figure  put  the  comb 
in  its  pocket. 

"Ho! — hey!  what's  that?"  cried  the 
duke,  "and  who  is  this  creature ?  " 

Grimaud  did  not  answer,  but  bowed  a 
second  time. 

"'  Art  thou  dumb  ?  "  cried  the  duke. 

Grimaud  made  a  sign  that  he  was  not. 

"'  What  art  thou,  then  ?  Answer  !  I 
command  thee  !  "  said  the  duke. 

"A  keeper,"  replied  Grimaud. 

"A  keeper!"  reiterated  the  duke; 
"  there  was  nothing  wanting  in  my  col- 
lection except  this  gallows-bird.  Hallo  ! 
La  Ramee  ! — some  one  !  " 

La  Ramee  ran  in  haste  to  obey  the  call. 

"  Who  is  this  wretch  who  takes  my 
comb  and  puts  it  in  his  pocket  ?  "  asked 
the  duke. 

"  One  of  your  guards,  my  prince — a  man 
full  of  talent  and  merit — whom  you  will 
like,  as  I  and  Monsieur  do  Chavign^^  do,  1 
am  sure." 

"  Why  does  he  take  my  comb  ?  " 
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"■  Why  do  you  take  mj'  lord's  comb  ?  " 
asked  La  Ramee. 

Grimaud  drew  the  comb  from  his  pocket, 
and  passing-  his  fing-ers  over  tlie  larg-est 
teeth,  pronounced  this  one  word — "  Pierc- 
ing-." 

"True,"  said  La  Ramee. 

*'What  does  the  animal  say?"  asked 
the  duke. 

"  That  the  king  has  forbidden  N'our  lord- 
ship to  have  an}'  piercing-  instrument." 

"  Are  you  mad,  La  Ramee  ? — 3'ou  your- 
self g-ave  me  this  comb." 

"  I  was  very  wrong-,  my  lord  :  for  in 
g-iving-  it  to  you  I  acted  in  opposition  to 
my  orders."  The  duke  looked  furiously 
at  Grimaud, 

"  I  perceive  that  that  creature  will  be- 
come odious  to  me,"  he  muttered. 

Grimaud,  nevertheless,  was  resolved, 
for  certain  reasons,  not  at  once  to  come 
to  a  full  rupture  with  the  prisoner;  he 
wanted  to  inspire,  not  a  sudden  repug-- 
nance,  but  a  good,  and  sound,  and  stead}' 
hatred  ;  he  retired,  therefore,  and  gave 
place  to  four  guard«  who,  having  break- 
fasted, could  attend  on  the  prisoner. 

A  fresh  practical  joke  had  now  occurred 
to  the  duke.  He  had  asked  for  ci-aw-fish 
for  his  breakfast  on  the  following  morn- 
ing :  he  intended  to  pass  the  day  in  mak- 
ing a  small  gallows,  and  hang  one  of  the 
finest  of  these  fish  in  the  middle  of  his 
room — the  red  colors  evidently  conveying 
an  allusion  to  the  cardinal — so  that  he 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  hanging  Maz- 
arin  in  effig}'',  without  being  accused  of 
iiaving  hung  anything  except  a  craw-fisli. 

The  day  was  emploj'cd  in  preparations 
for  the  execution.  Every  one  grows 
childish  in  prison  ;  but  the  character  of 
Monsieur  de  Beaufort  was  particularly  dis- 
posed to  become  so.  In  the  course  of  his 
uiorning's  walk  he  collected  two  oi-  three 
small  brunches  from  a  tree,  and  found  a 
suKill  piece  of  broken  glass,  a  discovery 
wiiich  delighted  liim.  When  he  came 
iioine  he  formed  liis  liaiidkei'cliief  into  a 
loop. 

Nothing  of  all  1  his  escaped  (Jiimaiid. 
but  Tja  Ramee  looked  on  with  the  c\irl- 
osil y  of  a  father  who  lliinK's  llmt  lie  may 
pei-iiaps  get  an  idea  of  a  new  iny   Uw  liis 


children  ;  the  guards  regarded  it  all  with 
indifference.  When  everything  was  read}'^ 
— the  gallows  hung  in  the  middle  of  the 
room — the  loop  made — and  when  the  duke 
had  cast  a  glance  upon  the  plate  of  craw- 
fish, in  order  to  select  the  finest  specimen 
among-  them,  he  looked  round  for  his  piece 
of  glass — it  had  disappeared. 

"Who  has  taken  nn'  piece  of  glass?  " 
asked  the  duke,  frowning. 

Grimaud  made  a  sign  to  denote  that 
he  had  done  so. 

"  How  !  thou,  again  I  Wh}'  didst  thou 
take  it?  " 

"  Yes — wh}'  ?  "  asked  La  Ramee. 

Grimaud,  who  held  the  piece  of  glass  in 
his  hand,  said  :  ''Sharp." 

''"True,  my  lord  !"  exclaimed  La  Ramee. 
"Ah  !  deuce  take  it  !  we  have  got  a  pre- 
cious lad." 

"Monsieur  Grimaud  I  "  said  the  duke, 
"  for  your  sake,  I  beg  of  you,  never  come 
within  the  reach  of  ni}'  fist  I  " 

"Hush!  hush!"  cried  La  Ramee, 
"give  me  3'our  gibbet,  my  lord,  I  will 
shape  it  out  for  3'ou  with  my  knife." 

And  he  took  the  gibbet  and  shajied  it 
out  as  neatl}'  as  possible. 

"That's  it,"  said  the  duke  ;  "now  make 
me  a  little  hole  in  the  floor  while  I  go  and 
fetch  the  culprit." 

La  Ramee  knelt  down  and  made  a  hole 
in  the  floor  ;  meanwhile  the  duke  hung  the 
craw-fish  up  by  a  thread.  Then  he  placed 
the  gibbet  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
bursting  with  laughter. 

Ija  Ramee  laughed  also,  and  the  guards 
laughed  in  chorus ;  Grimaud,  however, 
did  not  even  smile.  He  approached  La 
Ramee,  and  showing  him  the  craw-fish, 
hung  up  by  the  thread — 

"  Cardinal  !  " — he  said. 

"  Hung  by  his  highness  1  he  Due  de 
Beaufort!"  cried  the  prisoner,  laughing 
violently,  "  and  by  Master  Jacques  Chry- 
sostom  La  Ramee.  tlu^  king's  conunis- 
missioner." 

La  Ramee  uttered  a  cry  of  horror,  and 
rushed  toward  the  gibbet,  which  lie  broke 
at  once,  and  threw  the  pieces  out  of  the 
window.  He  was  going  to  throw  the 
eraw-tlsh  out  also,  when  (ti-iniaud  snatch- 
ed il    I'l-oni  his  hands. 
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"  Good  to  eat !  "  he  said  ;  and  he  put  it 
into  his  pocket. 

This  scene  so  enchanted  the  duke  that, 
at  the  moment,  he  forgave  Grimaud  for 
his  part  in  it;  but  on  reflection,  he  hated 
him  more  and  more,  being-  convinced  that 
he  had  some  bad  motive  for  his  conduct. 

The  prisoner  happened  to  remark  among 
the  guards  one  man,  witli  a  very  good 
countenance ;  and  he  favored  this  man 
the  more  as  Grimaud  became  the  more 
and  more  odious  to  him.  One  morning  he 
took  this  man  on  one  side,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  speaking  to  him,  when  Grimaud 
entered,  saw  what  was  going  on,  ap- 
proached the  duke  respectfully,  but  took 
the  guard  b}'  the  arm. 

"Go  awa}',''  he  said. 

The  guard  obeyed. 

"You  are  insupportable!"  cried  tlie 
duke  :  "1  shall  beat  you." 

Grimaud  bowed. 

"  I  shall  break  every  bone  in  j-oui- 
body,"  cried  the  duke. 

Grimaud  bowed  and  stepped  back. 

"Mr.  Sp3',"  cried  the  duke,  more  and 
more  enraged,  "  I  shall  strangle  you  with 
ni}'  own  hands." 

And  he  extended  his  hands  toward  Gri- 
maud, who  merely  thrust  the  guard  out, 
and  shut  the  door  behind  liim.  At  the 
same  time  he  felt  the  duke's  arms  on  his 
shoulders,  like  two  iron  claws  ;  but  in- 
stead either  of  calling  out  or  defending 
himself,  he  placed  his  forefinger  on  his 
lips,  and  said  in  a  low  tone  : 

"  Hush  I  " — smiling  as  he  uttered  the 
word. 

A  gesture,  a  smile,  and  a  word  from 
Grimaud,  all  at  once,  were  so  unusual, 
that  his  highness  stopped  short,  as- 
tounded. 

Grimaud  took  advantage  of  that  in- 
stant to  draw  from  his  vest  a  charming- 
little  note,  with  an  aristocratic  seal,  and 
presented  it  to  the  duke  without  a  word. 

The  duke,  more  and  more  bewildered, 
l(!t  Grimaud  loose,  and  took  the  note. 

"  From  Madame  de  Montbazon  !  "  he 
cried.     Grimaud  nodded  assent. 

The  duke  tore  open  th<!  note,  passed  liis 
hands  over  his  eyes,  for  he  was  daz/.lcMl 
and  confused,  and  read  : 


"  My  Dear  Duke — 

' '  You  may  entirely  confide  on  the  brave 
lad  who  will  give  you  this  note  ;  he  has 
consented  to  enter  into  the  service  of  your 
keeper,  and  to  shut  himself  up  at  Vin- 
cennes  with  you,  in  order  to  prepare  and 
assist  your  escape,  which  we  are  contriv- 
ing. The  moment  of  your  deliverance  is 
at  hand  ;  have  patience  and  courage,  and 
remember  that,  in  spite  of  time  and  ab- 
sence, all  3' our  friends  continue  to  cherish 
for  you  the  sentiments  that  they  have 
professed. 

"Yours  wholly,  and  most  affectionatel}', 
"Marie  de  Montbazon." 

"  P.S.  I  sign  my  full  name,  for  I  should 
be  vain  if  I  could  suppose  that  after  five 
years  of  absence  you  would  remember  my 
initials." 

The  poor  duke  became  perfectly  giddy. 
What  for  five  years  he  had  been  wanting 
— a  faithful  servant — a  friend — a  helping- 
hand — seemed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven 
just  when  he  expected  it  the  least. 

"  Oh,  dearest  Marie  !  she  thinks  of 
me,  then,  after  five  years  of  separation  1 
Heavens  !  there  is  constancy  ! "  Then 
turning  to  Grimaud,  he  said  : 

"And  thou,  my  brave  fellow,  thou  con- 
sentest  then  to  aid  me  ?  " 

Grimaud  signified  his  assent. 

"What  then  shall  we  do?  how  pro- 
ceed ?  " 

"  It  is  now  eleven,"  answered  Grimaud. 
'-  Let  my  lord  at  two  o'clock  ask  leave  to 
make  up  a  game  at  tennis,  with  La  Ram^e, 
and  let  him  send  two  or  three  balls  over 
the  ramparts." 

"And  then?" 

"  Your  highness  will  approach  the  walls 
and  call  out  to  a  man  who  works  in  the 
moat  to  send  them  back  again." 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  duke. 

Grimaud  made  a  sign  that  he  was  going 
away. 

"Ah!  "  cried  the  duke,  "  Avill  you  not 
accept  any  money  from  me  ?  " 

"  I  wish  my  lord  would  make  me  one 
promise." 

"What?  speak!" 

"  'Tis  this — when  we  escape  together, 
that  I  shall  go  ever^'^ where,  and  be  always 
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first ;  for  if  my  lord  slaould.  be  overtaken 
and  cauglit,  there's  every  chance  of  his 
being"  broug-lit  back  to  prison,  whereas,  if 
I'm  caug-ht,  the  least  tliat  can  befall  me — 
is  to  be  hung-." 

"  True  ;  on  my  honor  as  a  g-entleman, 
it  shall  be  as  thou  dost  sug-g-est." 

"Now,"  resumed  Grimaud,  "I've  only 
one  thing"  more  to  ask,  that  your  hig-hness 
will  continue  to  detest  me." 

"  I  shall  try,"  said  the  duke. 

At  this  moment  La  Ramee,  after  the 
interview  which  we  have  described  with 
the  cardinal,  entered  the  room.  The  duke 
had  thrown  himself — as  he  was  wont  to 
do  in  moments  of  dullness  and  vexation — 
on  his  bed.  La  Ramee  cast  an  inquiring 
look  around  him. 

"  Well,  m}'-  lord,"  said  La  Ramee,  with 
his  rude  laug-h ;  "  yoxx  still  set  yourself 
ag"ainst  this  poor  fellow  ?  " 

"  So  'tis  you.  La  Ramee  ;  in  faith  'tis 
time  you  came  back  ag-ain.  I  threw  my- 
self on  the  bed,  and  turned  my  nose  to 
the  wall  that  I  mig-htn't  break  my  prom- 
ise and  strang-le  Grimaud.  I  feel  stupid 
beyond  every  tiling"  to-day." 

"  Then  let  us  have  a  match  in  the  tennis 
court,"  exclaimed  La  Ramee. 

"If  3^ou  wish  it." 

"I  am  at  your  service,  m}^  lord." 

"  I  protest,  my  dear  La  Ramee,"  said 
the  duke,  "that  you  are  a  charming  per- 
son, and  that  I  would  sta}'  forever  at 
Vinceniies,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your 
society." 

"My  lord,"  replied  La  Ramee,  "I 
think  if  it  depended  on  the  cardinal,  your 
wishes  would  be  fulfilled.'" "  How  ?  " 

"  He  sent  for  me  to-day  ;  in  short,  my 
lord,  you  are  his  nightmare." 

The  duke  smiled  with  bitterness. 

"Ah,  La  Ramee!  if  you  would  but 
accept  my  offers  !  I  would  make  your 
fortune." 

"  How  ?  you  would  no  sooner  have  left 
prison  Mian  your  goods  would  be  confis- 
cated." 

"  I  shall  no  sooner  be  out  of  prison  than 
I  shall  be  master  of  Paris." 

"  Pshaw  !  pshaw  !  I  cannot  hear  such 
things  said  as  that ;  I  see,  my  lord,  I 
sh.'ill  be  obliged  to  fetch  ( Jiiiiiaiul,*' 


"  Well,  then,  let  us  go  and  have  a  game 
at  tennis,  La  Ramee." 

"My  lord — I  beg  your  highness's  par- 
don— but  I  must  beg  for  half  an  hour's 
leave  of  absence." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  Monseigneur  Mazarin  is  a 
prouder  man  than  your  highness,  though 
not  of  such  high  birth  :  he  forgot  to  ask 
me  to  breakfast." 

"  Well,  shall  I  send  for  some  breakfast 
here  ?  " 

"  No,  m^'  lord ;  I  must  tell  you  that 
the  confectioner  who  lived  opposite  the 
castle — Father  Marteau,  as  they  called 
him — " 

"'  Well  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  sold  his  business  a  week  ago 
to  a  confectioner  from  Paris — an  invalid, 
ordered  country  air  for  his  health." 

"  Well,  what  have  I  to  do  with  that  ?  " 

"Why,  good  lord  !  this  man,  3'our  high- 
ness, when  he  saw  me  stop  before  his 
shop,  w^here  he  has  a  display'  of  things 
which  would  make  your  mouth  water,  my 
lord,  asked  me  to  g'et  him  the  custom  of 
the  prisoners  in  the  donjon.  '  I  bought .' 
says  he,  '  the  business  of  my  predecessor, 
on  the  strength  of  his  assurance  that  he 
supplied  the  castle ;  whereas,  on  my  honor. 
Monsieur  de  Chavigny,  though  I've  been 
here  a  week,  has  not  ordered  so  much  as  a 
tartlet.'  So,  my  lord,  I  am  going  to  tr^' 
his  pates ;  and,  as  I  am  fasting,  you  un- 
derstand, I  would,  with,  your  highness's 
leave — "     And  La  Ramee  bent  low. 

"  Go  then,  animal,''  said  the  duke  :  "but 
remember,  I  only  allow  you  half  an  hour." 

''  May  I  promise  your  custom  to  the  suc- 
cessor of  Father  Marteau,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  Yes — if  he  does  not  put.  mushrooms  in 
his  pies — thou  knoAvest  that  mushrooms 
from  the  wood  of  Vinconnes  are  fatal  to 
my  family."  ' 

La  Ramee  went  out,  but  in  five  mimites 
one  of  \\w  officers  of  the  guard  entered,  in 
compliance  with  the  strict  orders  of  the 
cardinal,  that  the  prisoner  should  never 
be  left  one  moment. 

But,  during  these  five  minutes,  the  duke 
had  hnd  time  to  n>;id  ovei"  again  the  note 
from  Madame  iW  Montbazon,  which  proved 
to  the  prisoner  that  his   fi-icnds  were  con- 
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certing-  plans  for  his  deliverance ;  but  in 
what  way  he  knew  not. 

But  his  confidence  in  Grimaud,  whose 
pettj^  persecutions  he  now  perceived  were 
onl3'  a  blind,  increased,  and  he  conceived 
the  highest  opinion  of  his  intellect,  and  re- 
solved to  trust  entirely  to  his  guidance. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

IN    WHICH    THE     CONTENTS    OF    THE     PATES 

MADE  BY   THE   SUCCESSOR    OF  FATHER 

MARTEAU   ARE   DESCRIBED. 

In  half  an  hour  La  Ramee  returned  full 
of  glee,  like  most  men  who  have  eaten, 
and  more  especially  drunk,  to  their  heart's 
content.  The  pates  were  excellent,  and 
the  wine  delicious. 

The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  game  at 
tennis  took  place  in  the  open  air. 

At  two  o'clock  the  tennis  balls  began, 
according  to  Griraaud's  directions,  to 
take  the  direction  of  the  moat,  much  to 
the  joy  of  La  Ramee,  who  marked  fifteen 
whenever  the  duke  sent  a  ball  into  the 
moat ;  and  very  soon  balls  were  wanting, 
so  many  had  gone  over.  La  Ramee  then 
proposed  to  send  some  one  to  pick  them 
up.  But  the  duke  remarked  that  it  would 
be  losing  time  ;  and  going  near  the  ram- 
par:t  himself,  and  looking  over,  he  saw  a 
man  Avorking  in  one  of  the  numerous  lit- 
tle gardens  cleared  out  by  the  peasants 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  moat. 

"  Hey,  friend  ! ""  cried  the  duke. 

The  man  raised  his  head,  and  the  duke 
was  about  to  utter  a  cry  of  surprise.  The 
peasant,  the  gardener,  was  Rochefort, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  in  the  Bastille. 

"  Well  !  who's  up  there  ?  "  said  the  man. 

"■  Be  so  good  as  to  send  us  back  our 
balls,"  said  the  duke. 

The  gardener  nodded,  and  began  to 
throw  up  the  balls,  which  were  picked  up 
by  La  Ramee  and  the  guard.  One,  how- 
ever, fell  at  the  duke's  feet  ;  and  seeing 
that  it  was  intended  for  him,  he  put  it 
into  liis  pocket. 

La  Ramee  was  in  ecstasies  at  having 
b(!aten  a  prince  of  the  blood. 

The  duke  went  indoors,  and  retired  to 
bed,  where  he  spent,  indeed,  the  greater 
part  of  every  day,  as  they  had  taken,  his 


books  away.  La  Ramee  carried  off  all 
his  clothes,  in  order  to  be  certain  that  the 
duke  would  not  stii-.  However,  the  duke 
contrived  to  hide  the  ball  under  his  bol- 
ster, and  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed, 
he  tore  off  the  cover  of  the  ball  with  his 
teeth,  and  found  underneath  it  the  follow- 
ing letter  : 

•'My  Lord — 

'•  Your  friends  watch  over  you,  and  the 
hour  of  ,your  deliverance  draws  near. 
Ask  to-morrow  to  have  a  pie  made  b^^  the 
new  confectioner  opposite  the  castle,  and 
who  is  no  other  than  Noirmont,  your 
former  '  maitre  d'hotel.'  Do  not  open  the 
pie  till  you  are  alone.  I  hope  you  will  be 
satisfied  with  its  contents. 

"Your  highness's  most  devoted  servant, 
"  In  the  Bastille,  as  elsewhere, 

'•'  COMTE  DE  RoCHEFORT." 

The  duke,  who  had  latterly  been  allowed 
a  fire,  burned  the  letter,  but  kept  the  ball, 
and  went  to  bed,  hiding  the  ball  under 
his  bolster.  La  Ramee  entered  :  he 
smiled  kindly  on  the  prisoner,  for  he  was 
an  excellent  man  who  had  taken  a  great 
liking  for  the  captive  prince.  He  endeav- 
ored to  cheer  him  up  in  his  solitude. 

"  Ah,  my  friend  !  "  cried  the  duke,  "  you 
are  so  good  ;  if  I  could  but  go,  as  you  do, 
and  eat  pates  and  drink  Burgundy  at  the 
house  of  Father  Marteau's  successoi'  !  " 

"  'Tis  true,  m}''  lord,"  answered  La  Ra- 
mee, "  that  his  pates  are  famous,  and  his 
wine  magnificent." 

"Good,"  said  the  duke  to  himself  ;  "  it 
seems  that  one  of  master  La  Ramee's 
seven  deadly  sins  is  gluttony." 

Then  aloud : 

''Well,  my  dear  La  Ramee!  the  day 
after  to-morrow  is  a  holida3^" 

"Yes,  my  lord,  Pentecost." 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  lesson  the  day 
after,  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  In  what  ?  " 

"  In  gastrononi3\" 

"  Willingly'',  my  lord." 

"  But  tete-a-tete.  The  guards  shall  go 
to  sup  in  the  canteen  of  Monsieur  do  Cha- 
vign^' — we'll  have  a  supper  here,  under 
your  direction." 

'•  Hinn  !  "  said  La  Ramee. 
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The  duke  watche^d  the  countenance  of 
La  Ramee  with  an  anxious  g-lance. 

'••  Well,"  he  asked,  "  that  will  do  ?  Will 
it  not  ?  " 

•'  Yes,  m}^  lord,  on  one  condition." 

*•'  What  ?  " 

'•  That  Grimaud  should  wait  on  us  at 
table." 

Nothing-  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
duke  ;  however,  he  had  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  exclaim  : 

"  Send  your  Grimaud  to  the  devil !  he'll 
spoil  my  feast.     I  see  you  distrust  me." 

"  My  lord,  the  day  after  to-morrow  is 
Pentecost." 

*-' Well!  what  of  that?" 

"  I  have  already  told  you  what  that 
magician  had  predicted." 

'*  And  what  was  it  ?  " 

''That  the  da3^  of  Pentecost  uould  not 
pass  without  j'^our  highness  being  out  of 
Vincennes." 

''  You  believe  in  sorcerers,  then,  you 
fool!" 

"  I — I  care  for  them,  that — "  and  he 
snapped  his  fingers;  '*'but  it  is  my  Lord 
Giulio  who  cares  for  them — as  an  Italian, 
he  is  superstitious." 

Tlie  duke  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Well,  then,"  with  a  well-acted  good 
humor,  "I  allow  of  Grimaud,  but  no  one 
else — you  must  manage  it  all.  Order 
whatever  you  like  for  supper — the  only 
thing  I  specify  is  one  of  tliose  pies ;  and 
tell  the  confectioner  that  I  will  promise 
liim  my  custom  if  he  excels  this  time  in 
his  pies— not  only  now,  but  when  I  leave 
m}'  prison." 

''Tlicn  you  think  you  sliall  leave  it?  " 
said  La  Ramee. 

"  The  devil!"  replied  the  prince  ;  "  sure- 
ly at  the  death  of  Mazarin.  I  am  fifteen 
years  younger  than  he  is.  At  Vincennes, 
'tis  true,  one  lives  Hister — " 

"My  lord,"  replied  La  Ramee,  "my 
lord—" 

•*  ( )r  one  dies  sooncjr.  so  it  comes  to  the 
sani(^  thing." 

La  R-.imee  was  going  oiil .  He  stopped, 
liowever,  at  the;  dooi-  foi-  an  instant. 

"Whom  does  your  highness  wish  me 
k)  send  to  you  ?  " 

"  Any  one,  e.\ce|)!  ( J  riniaud." 


"  The  officer  of  the  guard  then  ?  with 
his  chess-board  ?  " 

"Yes." 

Five  minutes  afterward  the  officer  en- 
tered, and  the  duke  seemed  to  be  im- 
mersed in  the  sublime  combinations  of 
chess. 

It  was  midnight  before  he  went  to  sleep 
that  evening,  and  he  awoke  at  daybreak. 
Wild  dreams  had  disturbed  his  repose. 
He  dreamed  that  he  had  been  gifted  with 
wing's — he  wished  to  fly  away.  For  a 
time  these  wings  had  supported  him  ;  but, 
when  he  had  reached  a  certain  heig-ht, 
this  new  aid  had  failed  him.  His  wings 
were  broken,  and  he  seemed  to  sink  into 
a  bottomless  abyss,  whence  he  awoke, 
bathed  in  perspiration,  and  as  much  over- 
come as  if  he  had  really  fallen.  He  fell 
asleep  ag-ain,  and  another  vision  appeared. 
He  was  in  a  subterranean  passage,  by 
which  he  was  to  leave  Vincennes.  Gri- 
maud was  walking"  before  him  with  a  lan- 
tern. By  degrees  the  passage  narrowed, 
j-et  the  duke  continued  his  course.  At  last 
it  became  so  narrow  that  the  fugitive  tried 
in  vain  to  proceed.  The  sides  of  the  walls 
seemed  to  close  in,  and  to  press  against 
him.  He  made  fruitless  elforts  to  go  on  ; 
it  was  impossible.  Nevertheless,  he  still 
saw  Grimaud.  with  his  lantern  in  front, 
advancing.  He  wished  to  call  out  to  him, 
but  could  not  utter  a  word.  Then,  at  the 
other  extremity,  he  heard  the  footsteps  of 
those  who  were  pursuing  him.  These 
steps  came  on — they  came  fast.  He  was 
discovered — all  hop(>s  of  flight  weri^  gone. 
Still  the  walls  seemed  lo  be  closing  on 
him  ;  they  app(>ared  to  be  in  concert  with 
his  eiKMuies.  At  last  ho  heard  the  voice 
of  La  Ramee.  La  Ramee  took  his  liand, 
and  laughed  loud.  He  was  captured 
again,  and  conducted  to  the  low  and 
vaulted  ehanibei',  in  wliieh  Ornaiu'),  Puy- 
laurens,  anil  his  unele  had  dieil.  Their 
three  graves  were  there,  rising  abovt>  the 
g-round,  and  a  third  was  also  there — 
yawning  to  receive  a  corpse. 

Tiie  duke  was  obliged  to  makt^  as  many 
elforts  to  awak(Mi  as  he  had  done  to  go  to 
sl(>ep  ;  and  La  Ramee  found  him  so  pale 
and  fatigued  that  lu^  inquired  wlieth(>r  he 
was  ill. 
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"  What  is  the  matter  with  your  high- 
ness ?  "  he  asked, 

" 'Tis  thy  fault,  thou  simpleton,"  an- 
swered the  duke.  "  With  3'our  idle  non- 
sense yesterday,  about  escaping",  you 
worried  me  so,  that  I  dreamed  that  I  was 
trying-  to  escape,  and  broke  my  neck  in 
doing-  so."     La  Ramee  laughed. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  'tis  a  warning  from 
Heaven.  Never  commit  such  an  impru- 
dence as  to  try  to  escape,  except  in  your 
dreams.    Listen  !  your  supper  is  ordered." 

'*  Ah  I  and  what  is  it  to  be  ?  Monsieur, 
my  major-domo,  will  there  be  a  pie  ?  " 

"  I  think  so  indeed  ;  as  high  as  a  tower." 

'•  You  told  him  it  was  for  me  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  he  said  he  would  do  his  best 
to  please  your  highness." 

'•  Good  !  "  exclaimed  the  duke,  rubbing 
his  hands. 

"  Devil  take  it,  my  lord  !  what  a  gour- 
mand you  are  becoming.  I  haven't  seen 
you  with  so  cheerful  a  face  these  five 
years." 

At  this  moment  Grimaud  entered,  and 
signified  to  La  Ramee  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  him. 

The  duke  instantly  recovered  his  com- 
posure. 

'^  I  forbade  that  man  to  come  here,"  he 
said. 

*"Tis  my  fault,"  replied  La  Ramee; 
*'  but  he  must  stay  here  while  I  go  to  see 
Monsieur  de  Chavigny,  who  has  some 
orders  to  give  me." 

And  La  Ramee  went  out.  Grimaud 
looked  after  him  ;  and  when  the  door  was 
closed,  he  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  pencil 
and  a  sheet  of  paper. 

"Write,  my  lord,"  he  said. 

"  And  what  ?  " 

Grimaud  dictated. 

''All  is  ready  for  to-morrow  evening. 
Keep  watch  from  seven  till  nine  o'clock. 
Have  two  riding-horses  quite  ready.  We 
shall  descend  by  the  first  window  in  the 
gallery," 

''What  next?" 

"Sign  your  name,  m^'  lord." 

The  duke  signed. 

"Now,  m}''  lord,  give  me,  if  you  have 
not  lost  it,  the  ball — tliat  wliirli  contaiiied 
the  letter." 


The  duke  took  it  ivora  under  his  pillow, 
and  gave  it  to  Grimaud.  Grimaud  gav(^ 
a  grim  smile. 

"  Now,"  said  the  duke,  "  tell  me  what 
this  famous  raised  pie  is  to  contain." 

"  Two  poniards,  a  knotted  rope,  and  a 
poire  d'angoisse."  * 

"Yes,  I  understand  ; — we  shall  take  to 
ourselves  the  poniards  and  the  rope," 
replied  the  duke. 

"And  make  La  Ramee  eat  the  pear,"     j 
answered  Grimaud.  ' 

"My  dear  Grimaud,  thou  speakest  sel- 
dom, but  when  thou  dost  speak,  one  must 
do  thee  justice — thy  words  are  of  gold." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

ONE   OF   MARIE   MICHON's  ADVENTURES. 

While  these  projects  were  being 
formed  by  the  Due  de  Beaufort  and 
Grimaud,  the  Comte  de  la  Fere  and  the 
Vicomte  Bragelonne  were  entering  Paris 
b^'  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  Saint  Marcel. 

They  stopped  at  the  sign  of  the  Fox,  in 
the  Rue  du  Vieux  Colombier,  a  tavern 
known  for  man}^  years  by  Athos,  and 
asked   for  two  bedrooms. 

"You  must  dress  yourself,  Raoul," 
said  Athos.  "  I  am  going  to  present  you 
to  some  one.  I  wish  you  to  look  well,  so 
arrange  3'our  dress  with  care." 

"I  hope,  sir,"  replied  the  j^outh,  smil- 
ing, "that  there's  no  idea  of  a  marriage 
for  me ;  you  know  my  engagement  to 
Louise  ?  " 

Athos,  in  his  turn,  smiled  also. 

"  No,  don't  be  alarmed — although  it  is 
to  a  ladj^  that  I  am  going  to  present  you 
— and  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  love 
her — " 

"What  age  is  she?"  inquired  the  Vi- 
comte de  Bragelonne. 

"My  dear  Raoul,  learn  once  for  all, 
that  that  is  a  question  which  is  never 
asked.  When  you  can  find  out  a  wo- 
man's age  by  her  face  it  is  useless  to  ask 
it ;  when  you  cannot  do  so  it  .  is  indis- 
creet." 

"  Is  she  beautiful  ?  " 

*  This  poire  d'anj^oisse  was  a  famous  gag,  ia 
the  form  of  a  pear,  which,  being  tlirust  into  the 
mouth,  by  the  aid  of  a  spring,  dilated  so  as  to  dis- 
tond  tho  jaws  to  their  greatest  width. 
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"  During-  sixteen  3'^ears  she  was  deemed 
not  only  the  prettiest  but  the  most  g-race- 
ful  woman  in  France." 

This  reply  reassured  the  vicomte.  A 
woman  who  had  been  a  reigning-  beauty 
for  sixteen  years  could  not  be  the  subject 
of  any  scheme  for  him.  He  retired  to  his 
toilet.  When  he  reappeared,  Athos  re- 
ceived him  with  the  same  paternal  smile 
as  that  which  he  had  often  bestowed  on 
D'Artagnan — but  a  more  profound  ten- 
derness for  Raoul  was  now  visibly  im- 
pressed upon  his  face. 

Athos  cast  a  glance  at  his  feet,  hands, 
and  hair  —  those  three  marks  of  race. 
The  youth's  dark  hair  was  neatly  parted, 
and  hung  in  curls,  forming  a  sort  of  dark 
frame  round  his  face — such  was  the  fashion 
of  the  day.  Gloves  of  g^raj'  kid,  matching 
the  hat,  displayed  the  form  of  a  slender 
and  eleg-ant  hand ;  while  his  boots,  simi- 
lar in  color  to  the  hat  and  gloves,  confined 
the  feet,  small  as  those  of  a  child  of  ten 
years  old. 

"Come,"  murmured  Athos.  "  \i  she  is 
not  proud  of  him,  she  will  be  hard  to 
please." 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  two  travelers  proceeded  to  the  Rue 
St.  Dominique,  and  stopped  at  the  door 
of  a  magnificent  hotel,  surmounted  with 
the  arms  of  De  Luynes. 

'"Tishere,"  said  Athos. 

He  entered  the  hotel,  and  ascended  the 
front  steps,  and  addressing-  a  footman 
who  waited  there  in  a  grand  livery,  asked 
if  the  Duchesse  de  Chevrcuse  was  visible, 
and  if  she  could  receive  the  Comte  de  la 
Fere  ? 

The  servant  returned  with  a  message 
to  say  that  though  the  duchess  had  not 
the  honor  of  knowing  Monsieur  de  la  Fere 
she  would  receive  him.  He  was  accord- 
ingl}'  announced. 

Madame  de  Chevreusc,  whose  name  ap- 
pears so  often  in  our  stor^' — "  The  Three 
Musketeers  " — without  h«r  actually  hav- 
ing appeared  in  anj'^  scene,  was  still  a  most 
beautiful  woman.  Although  about  forty- 
four  or  forty-five  years  old,  she  scarcely 
seemed  thirty-eight.  She  still  had  her 
rich  fair  hair;  her  large,  animated,  in- 
telligent eyes,  so  oft<Mi  opened  by  inl  rigue. 


so  often  closed  by  the  blindness  of  love. 
She  had  still  her  nymph-like  form,  so  that 
when  her  back  was  turned  she  seemed  to 
be  still  the  girl  who  had  jumped  with 
Anne  of  Austria  over  the  moat  of  the 
Tuileries  in  1623.  In  all  other  respects 
she  was  the  same  mad  creature  who  threw 
over  her  amours  such  an  air  of  originality 
as  to  make  them  almost  a  proverb  in  her 
family. 

She  was  in  a  little  boudoir  looking  upon 
a  garden,  and  hung-  with  blue  damask, 
adorned  by  red  flowers,  with  a  foliage  of 
gold ;  and  reclined  upon  a  sofa,  her  head 
supported  on  the  rich  tapestry  which  cov- 
ered it.  She  held  a  book  in  her  hand,  and 
her  arm  was  supported  b^^  a  cushion. 

As  the  footman  announced  two  stran- 
gers, she  raised  herself  a  little  and  peeped 
out,  with  some  curiosit}'. 

Athos  appeared. 

He  was  dressed  in  violet-colored  velvet, 
trimmed  with  the  same  color.  His  shoul- 
der-knots were  of  burnished  silver ;  his 
mantle  had  no  gold  nor  embroidery  on  it, 
and  a  simple  plume  of  violet  feathers 
adorned  hip  hat ;  his  boots  were  of  black 
leather;  and  at  his  g-irdle  hung  that  sword 
with  a  magnificent  hilt  that  Porthos  had 
so  often  admired  in  the  Rue  Feronniere. 
Splendid  lace  formed  the  falling  collar  of 
his  shirt,  and  lace  fell  also  over  the  tops 
of  his  boots. 

In  his  whole  person  he  bore  such  an  im- 
press of  high  condition,  that  Madame  de 
Chevreuse  half  rose  from  her  seat  when 
she  saw  him,  and  made  him  a  sign  to  sit 
down  near  her.  He  obeyed,  the  servant 
disappeared,  and  the  door  was  closed. 

There  was  a  momentary  silence,  during- 
which  these  two  persons  looked  at  each 
other  attentively. 

The  duchess  was  the  fii-st  to  speak. 

"  Well,  sir  !  I  am  waiting  to  hear  what 
3'ou  wish  to  say  to  me — with  impatience." 

"  Anil  I,  niadame,"  replied  Athos,  "am 
looking  with  ailmiration." 

"Sir,"  said  Madame  de  Chevreuse, 
'*  you  must  excuse  me,  but  I  long  to  know 
to  whom  I  am  talking.  You  belong  to 
the  court,  doubtless,  yet  I  have  never  seen 
you  at  court.  Have  you  been  in  the  Bas- 
tille b}'  any  mischance  ?  " 
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"  No,  madame,  I  have  not ;  but  perhaps 
I  am  on  the  road  to  it." 

''Ah  !  then  tell  me  who  you  are,  and 
g-et  along-  with  you,"  replied  the  duchess, 
with  the  gayety  which  made  her  so  charni- 
ingf,  "  for  I  am  sufficiently  in  bad  odor 
there  already,  without  compromising  my- 
self still  more." 

''  Who  I  am,  madame?  My  name  has 
been  mentioned  to  j^ou — the  Comte  de  la 
Fere — 3'ou  do  not  know  that  name.  I  once 
bore  another,  which  you  knew ;  but  you 
have  certainly  forgotten  it." 

"Tell  it  me,  sir." 

"  Former]}^,"  said  the  count,  •'  I  was 
Athos." 

Madame  de  Chevreuse  looked  astonished. 
The  name  was  not  wholly  forgotten,  but 
mixed  up  and  confused  with  some  old 
recollections. 

"Stop,"  she  said. 

And' she  placed  her  hands  on  her  brow, 
as  if  to  force  the  fugitive  ideas  it  contained 
to  be  concentrated  for  a  moment. 

"  Shall  I  help  3'OU,  madame  ?  "  asked 
Athos. 

"  Yes,  do,"  said  the  duchess. 

"This  Athos  was  connected  with  three 
young  musketeers,  named  Porthos,  D'Ar- 
tagnan  and — " 

He  stopped  short. 

"And  Aramis,"  said  the  duchess, 
quickly. 

"And  Aramis;  you  have  not  forg-otten 
that  name." 

"No,"  she  said:  "' poor  Aramis ;  a 
charming  man,  elegant,  disci^eet,  and  a 
writer  of  poetry  verses.  I  am  afraid  he 
has  turned  out  ill,"  she  added. 

"  He  has  ;  he  is  an  abbe." 

"Ah,  what  a  misfortune!"  exclaimed 
the  duchess,  pla^'ing  carelessl}^  with  her 
fan.  "Indeed,  sir,  I  thank  .you;  you  have 
recalled  one  of  the  most  agreeable  recol- 
lections of  my  youth." 

"Will  you  permit  me,  then,  to  recall 
another  to  3'ou  ?  " 

"  Anything  relating  to  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  no.  Aramis  was  intimate 
with  a  young  n(!edlewoman  from  Tours,  a 
cousin  of  his,  named  Marie  Miclion." 

"  Ah.  I  knew  her  !  "  cried  the  duchess. 
''It  was  to  her  he  wrote  from  the  siege  of 


Rochelle,  to  warn  her  of  a  plot  against  the 
Duke  of  Bucking-ham." 

"Exactly  so;  will  you  allow  me  to 
speak  to  you  of  her  ?  " 

"If,"  replied  the  duchess,  with  a  mean- 
ing look,  "  you  do  not  say  too  much 
against  her." 

"  You  encourage  me,  madame,  I  shall 
continue,"  said  Athos;  and  he  began  his 
narrative. 

He  alluded  to  events  long  gone  by  ;  to 
the  journey  in  disguise  of  Marie  Michon, 
the  supposed  needlewoman  of  Tours,  but, 
in  fact,  the  beautiful,  intriguing,  and  at 
one  time,  all  powerful  Duchesse  de  Chev- 
reuse, into  Spain  :  he  spoke  of  her  ren- 
contres and  adventures ;  and  he  told  her 
anecdotes  of  her  life  which  seemed  to  her 
mind  to  be  the  revelations  of  a  sorcerer 
rather  than  the  disclosures  of  a  mere  man. 
....  These  disclosures  remain  in  m3's- 
ter^' ;  ihay  were  succeeded  b}^  an  exclama- 
tion of  joy  from  Madame  de  Chevreuse. 

"  He  is  there  !  vay  son  !  the  son  of  Marie 
Michon  I     But  I  must  see  him  instantly." 

"  Take  care,  madame,"  said  Athos,  "for 
he  knows  neither  his  father  nor  his 
mother." 

"  You  have  kept  the  secret  !  you  have 
brought  him  to  see  me,  thinking  to  make 
me  happ3^  Oh,  thanks!  thanks!  sir," 
cried  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  seizing  his 
hand,  and  trying  to  put  it  to  her  lips ; 
"  you  have  a  noble  heart." 

"  I  bring  him  to  3^ou,  madame,"  said 
Athos,  withdrawing  his  hand,  "  hoping- 
that,  in  A'our  turn,  you  will  do  something- 
for  him  ;  till  now  I  have  watched  over  his 
education,  and  I  have  made  him,  I  hope, 
an  accomplished  gentleman  ;  but  I  am  now 
obliged  to  return  to  the  dangerous  and 
wandering  life  of  party  faction.  To-morrow 
I  plunge  into  an  adventurous  affair  in 
which  I  may  .be  killed.  Then  it  will  de- 
volve on  3'ou  to  push  him  on  in  that  world 
where  he  is  called  on  to  occup3''  a  place." 

"Be  assured,"  cried  the  duchess,  "I 
shall  do  what  I  can.  I  have  but  little 
influence  now,  but  all  that  I  have  shall  be 
his.     As  to  his  title  and  fortune — " 

"  As  to  that,  madame,  I  have  made 
over  to  him  the  estate  of  Bragelonne,  m3'^ 
inheritence,  which  will  give  him  ten  thou- 
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sand  francs  a  year,  and  the  title  of 
vicomte  ; — and  now  I  will  call  him." 

Athos  moved  toward  the  door ;  the 
duchess  held  him  back. 

'•'  Is  he  handsome  ?"  she  asked. 

Athos  smiled. 

''  He  resembles  his  mother." 

And  he  opened  the  door,  and  desired  the 
3'oung  man  to  come  in. 

The  duchess  could  not  forbear  uttering* 
a  cry  of  jo3^  on  seeing-  so  handsome  a 
young*  cavalier,  who  surpassed  all  that 
her  pride  had  been  able  to  conceive. 

"Vicomte,  come  here,"  said  Athos; 
"the  duchess  permits  you  to  kiss  her 
hand." 

The  youth  approached  with  his  charm- 
ing* smile,  and  his  head  bare,  and,  kneel- 
ing down,  kissed  the  hand  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Chevreuse. 

''Sir,"  he  said,  turning  to  Athos,  "  was 
it  not  in  compassion  to  mj^  timidity  that 
you  told  me  that  this  lady  was  the  Duch- 
esse de  Chevreuse,  and  is  she  not  the 
queen  ?" 

*' No,"  said  the  duchess,  extending  her 
hand  to  him  ;  "no  :  unhappily  I  am  not 
the  queen,  for,  if  I  were,  I  should  do  for 
you  at  once  all  that  3'ou  deserve  :  but  let 
us  see  ;  whatever  I  ma}''  be,"  she  added, 
her  eyes  glistening  with  delight,  "  let  us 
see  what  profession  you  wish  to  follow?" 

Athos,  standing,  looked  at  them  both 
with  indescribable  pleasure. 

"Madame,"  answered  the  youth  in  his 
sweet  voice,  "it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
only  one  career  for  a  gentleman — that  of 
the  army.  I  have  been  brought  up  by 
Monsieur  le  Comte  with  the  intention,  I 
believe,  of  making  me  a  soldier ;  and  he 
gave  me  reason  to  hope  that,  at  Paris,  he 
would  present  me  to  some  one  who  woukl 
recommend  me  to  the  favor  of  the  prince." 

"Yes,  I  understand  it  well.  Personally 
I  am  on  bad  terms  with  him,  on  account 
of  the  quarrels  between  Madame  de  Mont- 
bazon,  my  mother-in-law,  and  Madame  de 
Longueville.  P>ut  the;  Prince  de  Ma]*sillac  ! 
yes,  indeed,  that's  the  right  thing.  The 
Prince  de  Marsillac,  my  old  friend — he 
will  recomm«Mu]  our  young  friend  to  I\[ad- 
ame  do  Longueville,  who  will  give  him  a 
letter   to    her    hrotlKM*.    Ilu'    prino<'.    who 


loves  her  too  tenderly  not3  to  do  what  she 
wishes  immediately." 

"Well,  that  will  do  charmingly,"  said 
the  count;  "but  may  I  beg  that  the 
greatest  haste  may  be  made,  for  I  have 
reasons  for  wishing  the  vicomte  not  to 
sleep  longer  than  to-morrow  night  in 
Paris  ?" 

"  Do  3'ou  wish  it  known  that  you  are  in- 
terested about  him.  Monsieur  le  Comte  ?" 

"  Better  for  him,  in  future,  that  he 
should  be  supposed  never  to  have  seen 
me." 

"Oh,  sir  I''  cried  Raoul. 

"You  know,  Bragelonne,"  said  Athos, 
"  I  never  act  without  reflection." 

"Well,  comte,  I  am  going  instantly," 
interrupted  the  duchess,  "  to  send  for  the 
Prince  de  Marsillac,  who  is.  happih%  in 
Paris  just  now.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  this  evening  ?  " 

"  We  intend  to  visit  the  Abbe  Scarron, 
for  whom  I  have  a  letter  of  introduction, 
and  at  whose  house  I  expect  to  meet  some 
of  mj'  friends." 

"  'Tis  well  :  I  shall  go  there  also,  for  a 
few  minutes,"  said  the  duchess;  "do  not 
quit  his  salon  until  you  have  seen  me." 

Athos  bowed,  and  took  his  departure. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE     ABBE     SCAKRON. 

There  Avas'once,  in  the  Rue  des  Tour- 
nelles,  a  house  known  by  all  the  sedan- 
chairmen  and  footmen  of  Paris,  and  yet, 
nevertheless',  this  house  was  neither  that 
of  a  great  lord  nor  of  a  rich  man.  There 
Avas  neither  dining,  nor  playing  at  cards, 
nor  dancing  in  that  house.  Nevertheless, 
it  -was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  great 
world,  and  all  Pai*is  went  there.  It  was 
the  abode  of  little  Scarron. 

There,  in  the  liome  of  that  witty  abbe, 
there  was  incessant,  laug-htcr  :  there  all 
the  news  of  the  day  had  their  source,  and 
were  so  quickly  tntnsformed,  misr(^]ire- 
sentcd,  and  converted,  some  into  epi- 
grams, some  into  falsehoods,  that  evei*y 
one  was  anxious  to  pass  an  hour  with  lit- 
tle Scarron,  listening  to  what  h(>  said, 
and  reporting  it  to  <ithers.  / 

The  diminutive  Alibe  Scarron,  who. 
howevcM*,    was  onlv   an   abbe    because  he 
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owned  an  abbe3',  and  not  because  he  was 
in  orders,  had  formerly  been  one  of  the 
gayest  prebendaries  of  the  town  of  Maur, 
wliicli  he  inhabited.  But  he  had  become 
lame  ;  ever^-  means  liad  been  in  vain  em- 
ploj'ed  to  restore  the  use  of  his  limbs. 
He  had  been  subjected  to  a  severe  disci- 
pline :  at  leng-th  he  sent  away  all  his 
doctors,  declaring-  that  he  preferred  the 
disease  to  the  ti^eatment,  and  came  to 
Paris,  where  the  fame  of  his  wit  had  pre- 
ceded him.  There  he  had  a  chair  made 
on  his  own  plan ;  and  one  day,  visiting- 
Anne  of  Austria  in  this  chair,  she  asked 
him,  charmed  as  she  was  with  his  wit,  if 
he  did  not  wish  for  a  title. 

"Yes,  your  majesty,  there  is  a  title 
which  I  covet  much,"  replied  Scarron. 

'•'  And  what  is  that  ?  " 

"That  of  being- ?/OMr  invalid,"  answered 
Scarron. 

So  he  was  called  the  queen's  invalid, 
with  a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  francs. 

From  that  lucky  moment  Scarron  led  a 
happy  life,  spending-  both  income  and  prin- 
cipal. One  day,  however,  an  emissary  of 
the  cardinal's  g-ave  him  to  understand 
that  he  was  wrong-  in  receiving-  the  coad- 
jutor so  often. 

"  And  why  ?  "  asked  Scarron  ;  "  is  he 
not  a  man  of  g-ood  birth  ?  ' ' 

"Certainly." 

"  Ag-reeable  ?  " 

"Undeniably." 

"  Witty  ?  " 

"  He  has,  unluckiW,  too  much  wit." 

"  Well,  then,  wh}'  do  3'ou  wish  me  to 
give  up  seeing  such  a  man  ?  " 

"  Because  he  is  an  enemy." 

"Of  whom?" 

"  Of  the  cardinal." 

"How?"  answered  Scarron;  "I  con- 
tinue to  receive  Monsieur  Gilles  Des- 
preaux,  who  thinks  ill  of  me,  and  you 
wish  Hie  to  give  u{i  seeing  the  coadjutor, 
because  he  thinks  ill  of  another  man." 

Now,  the  very  morning  of  which  we 
speak  was  that  of  his  (jiiarter-day's  paj'- 
ment,  and  Scarron,  as  usual,  had  sent  his 
servant  to  fetch  his  money  at  the  pension 
office,  but  he  had  returned,  and  said  that 
the  government  had  no  more  mone}'^  to 
give  Monsieur  Scarron. 


It  was  a  Thursday,  the  abbe's  day  of 
reception  ;  people  went  there  in  crowds. 
The  cardinal's  refusal  to  pay  the  pension 
was  known  about  the  town  in  half  an 
hour,  and  he  was  abused  with  vehemence. 

Athos  made  two  visits  in  Paris ;  at 
seven  o'clock  he  and  Raoul  directed  their 
steps  to  the  Rue  des  Tournelles  ;  it  was 
stopped  up  hy  porters,  horses,  and  foot- 
men. Athos  forced  his  way  through  and 
entered,  followed  by  the  young  man.  The 
first  person  that  struck  him  on  his  en- 
trance was  Aramis,  planted  near  a  great 
chair  on  castors,  very  large,  covered  with 
a  canopy  of  tapestry,  under  which  there 
moved,  enveloped  in  a  quilt  of  brocade,  a 
little  face,  rather  young,  rather  merry, 
but  somewhat  pallid — while  its  eyes  never 
ceased  to  express  a  sentiment  at  once  live- 
ly, intellectual,  and  amiable.  This  was 
the  Abbe  Scarron,  always  laughing,  jok- 
ing, complimenting — yet  suffering — and 
scratching  himself  with  a  little  switch. 

Around  this  kind  of  rolling  tent  pressed 
a  crowd  of  gentlemen  and  ladies.  The 
room  was  neat  and  comfortabl}'  furnished. 
Large  vallances  of  silk,  embroidered  with 
flowers  of  gay  colors,  which  were  rather 
faded,  fell  from  the  wide  windows;  the 
fitting-up  of  the  room  was  simple,  but 
in  good  taste.  Two  men  servants,  well 
trained,  attended  on  the  company.  On 
perceiving  Athos,  Aramis  advanced  to- 
ward him,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  pre- 
sented him  to  Scarron.  Raoul  remained 
silent,  for  he  was  not  prepared  for  the 
dignity'  of  the  "bel  esprit." 

After  some  minutes  the  door  opened, 
and  a  footman  announced  Mademoiselle 
Paulet. 

Athos  touched  the  shoulder  of  the  vi- 
comte. 

"Look  at  this  lady,  Raoul,  she  is  an 
historic  personage ;  it  was  to  visit  her 
that  King  Henry  IV.  was  going  when  he 
was  assassinated." 

Every  one  thronged  round  Mademoiselle 
Paulet,  for  she  was  always  much  in  fash- 
ion. She  was  a  tall  woman,  with  a  wavy 
and  slender  figure,  and  a  forest  of  golden 
curls,  such  as  Raphael  was  fond  of,  and 
as  Titian  has  painted  all  his  Magdalens 
with.      This   fawn-colored    hair — or,  per- 
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haps,  the  sort  of  ascendency  which  she 
had  over  other  women  —  g-ave  her  the 
name  of  "LaLionne."' 

Mademoiselle  Paulet  took  her  accus- 
tomed seat;  but  before  sitting-  down,  she 
cast,  in  all  her  queen-like  grandeur,  a 
look  round  the  room — and  her  ej'es  rested 
on  Raoul. 

Athos  smiled. 

"Mademoiselle  Paulet  has  observed 
you,  vicomte;  go  and  bow  to  her;  don't 
try  to  appear  an^^thing  but  what  you  are 
— a  true  country  youth — on  no  account 
speak  to  her  of  Henry  IV." 

"When  shall  we  two  talk  together  ?  " 
Athos  then  said  to  Aramis. 

"  Presently — there  are  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  people  here  yet— we  shall  be 
remarked  " 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  in 
walked  the  coadjutor. 

At  this  name  ever}-  one  looked  round, 
for  it  was  already  a  name  very  celebrated. 
Athos  did  the  same.  He  knew  the  Abbe 
de  Gond}^  onl}'^  by  report. 

He  saw  a  little  dark  man,  ill-made  and 
awkward  with  his  hands  in  everything — 
except  when  drawing  a  sword  and  firing 
a  pistol,  and  with  something  haught}' 
and  contemptuous  in  his  face. 

Scarron  turned  round  toward  him,  and 
came  to  meet  him  in  his  chair. 

"Well,"  said  the  coadjutor  on  seeing 
him,  "you  are  in  disgrace,  then,  abbe?" 

This  was  the  orthodox  phrase.  It  had 
been  said  that  evening  a  hundred  times — 
and  Scarron  was  at  his  hundreth  "  bon- 
mot "  on  the  subject — he  was  very  near 
stopping  short,  but  one  despairing  effort 
saved  him. 

"Monsieur,  the  Cardinal  Mazarin  has 
been  so  kind  as  to  think  of  me,"  he  said. 

"  But  how  can  you  continue  to  receive 
us?"  asked  the  coadjutor;  "if  your  in- 
come is  lessened,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
make  you  a  canon  of  Notre-Damo." 

"Oh  no,"  cried  Scarron,  "I  should 
compromise  you  too  much.'' 

"  Perhaps  you  have  resources  of  which 
we  are  ignorant?  " 

"I  shall  borrow  from  the  queen." 

"But  her  majesty  has  no  property," 
interposed  Aramis, 


At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
Madame  de  Chevruese  was  announced. 
Ever}'  one  rose.  Scarron  turned  his  chair 
toward  the  door ;  Raoul  blushed  ;  Athos 
made  a  sign  to  Aramis,  who  went  to  hide 
himself  in  the  inclosure  of  a  windo\v. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  compliments  that 
awaited  her  on  her  entrance,  the  duchess 
seemed  to  be  looking  for  some  one  :  at  last 
she  found  out  Raoul,  and  her  eyes  spark- 
led ;  she  perceived  Athos,  and  became 
thoughtful ;  she  saw  Aramis  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  window,  and  gave  a  start  of 
surprise  behind  her  fan. 

"Apropos,"  she  said,  as  if  to  drive 
away  thoughts  that  pursued  her  m  spite 
of  herself,  "how  is  poor  A^oiture  ;  do  yo\x 
know,  Scarron  ?  " 

"'  What  !  is  Monsieur  Voiture  ill  ?  "  in- 
quired a  gentleman  Avho  had  spoken  to 
Athos  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore  ;  "  what  is 
the  matter  with  him  ?  " 

"He  was  acting — but  forgot  to  take 
the  precaution  to  have  clean  linen  brought 
to  change,"  said  the  coadjutor,  "so  he 
took  cold,  and  is  going  to  die." 

"  Is  he  then  so  ill,  dear  Voiture  ? " 
asked  Aramis,  half  hidden  by  the  window- 
curtain. 

"  He  die  I  "  cried  Mademoiselle  Paulet 
bitterly  :  ''he  !  why  he  is  surrounded  b}^ 
sultanas,  like  a  Turk.  Madame  de  Saintot 
has  hastened  to  him  with  broth ;  La  Ro- 
naudet  warms  his  sheets ;  the  Marquise 
de  Rambouillet  sends  him  his  '  tisanes.'  " 

"You  don't  like  him,  my  dear  Par- 
thenie,"said  Scarron. 

"What  an  injustice,  my  dear  invalid  ! 
I  hate  him  so  little,  that  I  should  be  de- 
lighted to  order  masses  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul." 

"  You  are  not  called  '  Lionne  '  for  noth- 
ing," observed  Madame  de  .Chevreuse, 
"you  bite  most  cruelly." 

"  You  are  unjust  to  a  great  poet,  so  it 
seems  to  me."  Raoul  ventured  to  say. 

"  A  great  poet  !  he  !  come,  one  may 
easily  see,  vicomte,  that  you  are  lately 
from  the  provinces,  and  have  never  seen 
him.  A  great  poet!  he  is  scarcely  five 
feet  high." 

"  Bravo  !  bi-avo  !  "  cried  a  tall  num  with 
an  enormous  mustache  and  a  long  rapier. 
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"  bravo,  fair  Paulet ;  it  is  hig-h  time  to 
put  little  Voiture  in  his  rig-ht  place.  For 
my  part,  I  always  thought  his  poetr}-  de- 
testable, and  I  think  I  know  something 
about  poetr3\''" 

"  Who  is  this  officer/'  inquired  Raoul 
of  Athos,  "  who  is  speaking  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  de  Scudery,  the  author  of 
'  Delia/  and  of  '  Le  Grand  Cyrus,'  which 
were  composed  partly  by  him  and  partly  by 
his  sister,  who  is  now  talking-  to  that  pretty 
person  3'onder,  near  Monsieur  Scarron." 

Raoul  turned,  and  saw  two  new  faces 
just  arrived.  One  was  perfectly  charm- 
ing, delicate,  pensive,  shaded  by  beauti- 
ful dark  hair,  watli  eyes  soft  as  velvet, 
like  those  lovely  flowers- — the  heartsease, 
under  which  shine  the  golden  petals.  The 
other,  of  mature  age,  seemed  to  have  the 
former  one  under  her  charge — and  was 
cold,  dry,  and  yellow — the  true  type  of  a 
duenna  or  a  devotee. 

Raoul  resolved  not  to  quit  the  room 
without  having  spoken  to  the  beautiful 
girl  with  the  soft  eyes,  who  \>y  a  strang-e 
fancy — although  she  bore  no  resemblance 
— reminded  him  of  his  poor  little  Louise, 
whom  he  had  left  in  the  Chateau  de  la 
Valliere,  and  whom,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  party,  he  had  never  one  moment  for- 
gotten. Meantime  Aramis  had  drawn 
near  to  the  coadjutor,  who,  smiling  all 
the  while,  had  contrived  to  drop  some 
words  into  his  ear.  Raoul,  following  the 
advice  of  Athos,  went  toward  them. 
Athos  had  now  joined  the  other  two,  and 
they  w^ere  in  deep  consultation  as  the 
youth  approached  them. 

'^'Tis  a  rouleau  by  Monsieur  Voiture 
that  Monsieur  I'Abbe  is  repeating  to 
me,"  said  Athos,  in  a  loud  voice,  *'  and 
I  confess  I  think  it  incomparable.'' 

Raoul  stayed  only  a  few  miinites  near 
them,  and  then  mingled  in  the  group 
iiround  Madame  d(;  Chovreuse. 

''Well,  then,"  asked  Athos,  in  a  low 
tone,  as  soon  as  the  three  friends  were 
unobserved,  "  to-morrow  ?  " 

"■  Ye.s,  to-morrow,"  said  Aramis  quick- 
ly, "at  six  o'clock." 
"  ''Where?" 

*•  At  St.  Maude." 

"Who  told  vou?" 


"The  Count  de  Rochefort." 

Some  one  drew  near. 

"  And  then  philosophic  ideas  are  wholly 
wanting  in  Voiture's  works — but  I  am  of 
the  same  opinion  as  the  coadjutor — he  is 
a  poet,  a  true  poet."  Aramis  spoke  .so  as 
to  be  heard  b}^  everj^body. 

"  And  I  too,"  murmured  the  young  lady 
with  the  velvet  eyes  ;  "I  have  the  mis- 
fortune also  to  admire  his  poetry  ex- 
tremeh^" 

"  Monsieur  Scarron,  do  me  the  honor," 
said  Raoul,  blushing,  "  to  tell  me  the 
name  of  that  young  lady  whose  opinion 
seems  so  different  to  that  of  the  others  of 
the  company  generall3^" 

"  Ah  I  my  3'oung  Vicomte,"  replied  Scar- 
ron, "  I  suppose  3'ou  wish  to  propose  to 
her  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive." 

Raoul  blu.shed  again. 

"You  asked  the  name  of  that  young 
lad}'.     She  is  called  the  fair  Indian." 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  returned  Raoul, 
blushing  still  more  deeply,  "  I  know  no 
more  than  I  did  before.  Alas  !  I  am  from 
the  countr3\" 

"  Which  means  that  3'ou  know  very  lit- 
tle about  the  nonsense  which  flows  here, 
down  our  streets.  So  much  the  better, 
3-oung  man  !  so  much  the  better  !  Don't 
try  to  understand  it — \'ou  wnll  onl^''  lose 
3"our  time." 

"You  forgive  me  then,  sir,"  said  Ra- 
oul ;  "  and  you  will  deign  to  tell  me  who 
is  the  person  that  j'-ou  call  the  j'^oung 
Indian  ?  " 

"  Certainly  ;  one  of  the  most  charming 
persons  that  lives — Mademoiselle  Frances 
d'Aubigne." 

"Does  she  belong  to  the  family  of  the 
celebrated  Agrippus,  the  friend  of  Henry 
IV.?" 

"  His  granddaughter.  She  comes  from 
Martinique,  so  I  call  her  the  beautiful  In- 
dian." 

Raoul  looked  surprised,  and  his  eyes 
met  those  of  the  young  lady,  who  smiled. 

The  company  went  on  speaking  of  the 
poet  Voiture. 

"Mon.sieur,"  said  Mademoiselle  d'Au- 
bigne to  Scarron,  as  if  she  wished  to  join 
in  the  conversation  he  was  engaged  in 
with  Raoul,  "do  vou  not  admire  Monsieur 
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Yoiture's  friends  ?  Listen  how  they  pull 
liim  to  pieces,  even  while  they  praise  him  ; 
one  takes  away  from  him  all  claim  to  good 
sense,  another  runs  off  with  his  poetry, 
another  with  his  originality,  another  with 
liis  humor,  another  with  his  independence 
of  character,  anotlier — but,  good  heavens  ! 
what  will  they  leave  him  ?  as  Mademoi- 
selle de  Scudery  remarks." 

Scarron  and  Raoul  laughed.  The  fair 
Indian,  astonished  at  the  sensation  her 
observations  produced,  looked  down  and 
resumed  her  air  of  "  naivete." 

Athos — still  within  the  inclosure  of  the 
window — watched  this  scene  with  a  smile 
of  disdain  on  his  lips. 

"  Tell  the  Count  de  la  Fere  to  come  to 
me,"  said  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  "  I  want 
to  speak  to  him." 

"  And  I,"  said  the  coadjutor,  ^'  want  it 
to  be  thought  that  I  do  not  speak  to  him. 
I  admire,  1  love  him  —  for  I  know  his 
former  adventures — but  I  shall  not  speak 
to  him  until  the  day  after  to-morrow," 

"And  what  then  ?  "  asked  Madame  de 
Chevreuse. 

''You  shall  know  to-morrow  evening," 
replied  the  coadjutor,  laughing. 

Athos  then  drew  near  her. 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  the  duchess, 
giving  him  a  letter,  "  here  is  what  I  prom- 
ised you ;  our  young  friend  Avill  be  ex- 
tremely well  received." 

''Madame,  he  is  very  happy  in  owing 
any  obligation  to  you." 

Madame  de  Chevreuse  rose  to  depart. 

"  Vicomte,"  said  Athos  to  Baoul,  "fol- 
low the  duchess  ;  beg  her  to  do  3'ou  the 
favor  to  take  your  arm  in  going  down- 
stairs, and  tliank  her  as  you  descend." 

The  fair  Indian  approaclicd  Scarron. 

"  You  are  going  alread}'^  ?  "  he  said, 

"  One  of  the  last,  as  you  sec  ;  if  you  hear 
anything  of  Monsieur'  Voiture,  be  so  kind 
as  to  send  mo  word  to-morrow." 

"  01»  !  "  said  Scarron,  "he  may  die 
now." 

"Why?"  asked  the  young  girl  witli 
th(^  velvet  eyes. 

"Certainly  —  his  panegyric  has  been 
uttered." 

They  partcnl,  laughing:  slie  turning 
back  to  gaze  at  the  poor  paralytic  man 


with  interest,  he  looking  after  her  with 
eyes  of  love. 

So  the  invalid  disappeared  soon  after- 
ward, and  went  into  his  sleeping-room  ; 
and  one  by  one  the  lights  in  the  salon  of 
La  Rue  des  Tournelles  were  extinguished. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

SAINT  DENIS. 

The  day  had  begun  to  break  when 
Athos  rose  and  dressed  himself ;  it  was 
plain,  by  the  paleness  still  greater  than 
usual,  and  by  those  traces  which  loss  of 
sleep  leaves  on  the  face,  that  he  must 
have  passed  almost  the  whole  of  the  night 
without  sleeping.  Contrary  to  the  custom 
of  a  man  so  firm  and  decided,  there  was 
this  morning  in  his  personal  appearance 
something  slow  and  irresolute.  He  was 
evidently  occupying  himself  in  prepar- 
ations for  the  departure  of  Raoul;  after 
employing  nearly  an  hour  in  these  cares, 
he  opened  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
the  vicomte  slept,  and  entered. 

The  sun,  already  high,  penetrated  into 
the  room  through  the  window,  the  cur- 
tains of  which  Raoul  had  neglected  to 
close  on  the  previous  evening*.  He  was 
still  sleeping,  his  head  gracefully  reposing 
on  his  arm. 

Athos  approached  and  hung  over  the 
youth  in  an  attitude  full  of  tender  melan- 
choly ;  he  looked  long  on  this  young  man, 
whose  smiling  mouth,  and  half-closed 
eyes,  bespoke  soft  dreams  and  light  slum- 
bers, as  if  his  guardian  angel  watched 
over  him  with  solicitude  and  alTection. 
By  degrees  Athos  gave  himself  up  to  the 
charms  of  his  reverie  in  the  proximity  of 
youth,  so  pure,  so  fresh.  His  own  N'outh 
seemed  to  reappear,  bringing  with  it  all 
those  soft  remembrances,  which  are  like 
perfumes  more  than  thoughts.  Between 
the  past  and  the  present  there  was  an 
abyss.  V>\\1  imagination  has  the  llight  of 
an  angel  of  light,  and  travels  over  the 
seas  where  we  have  been  almost  ship- 
wrecked— the  darkness  in  whicli  our  as- 
sociations are  lost — the  ]n'ecipice,  whence 
our  happiness  has  been  huiled  and  swal- 
lowed up.  He  i(>membered  that  all  the 
first  ])art.  of  his  life  had  been  embittered 
by  a  woman,  and    lie  thought  with  alarm 
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of  the  influence  which  love  might  possess 
over  so  fine,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
vig-orous  an  organization  as  that  of  Raoul. 

In  recalling  all  that  he  had  suffered,  he 
foresaw  all  that  Baoul  would  suffer ;  and 
the  expression  of  the  deep  and  tender  com- 
passion which  throbbed  in  his  heart  was 
pictured  in  the  moist  eye  with^^which  he 
gazed  on  the  young  man. 

At  this  moment  Raoul  awoke,  without 
a  cloud  on  his  face — without  weariness  or 
lassitude  ;  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  those  of 
Athos,  and  he,  perhaps,  comprehended  all 
that  passed  in  the  heart  of  the  man  who 
was  awaiting  his  awakening  as  a  lover 
awaits  the  awakening  of  his  mistress,  for 
his  glance,  in  return,  had  all  the  tender- 
ness of  infinite  love. 

''You  are  there,  sir,"  he  said  respect- 
fully. 

"  Yes,  Raoul,"  replied  the  count. 

''  And  you  did  not  awaken  me  ?  " 

'•  I  W'ished  to  leave  yon  still  to  enjoy 
some  moments  of  sleep,  my  child ;  you 
must  be  fatigued  from  yesterday." 

'•  Oh,  sir  !  how  good  3"ou  are  !  " 

Athos  smiled. 

"  How  are  you  ?  "'  he  said. 

"  Perfectly  well ;  quite  rested,  sir." 

"You  are  still  growing,"  Athos  con- 
tinued, with  that  charming  and  paternal 
interest  felt  by  a  grown  man  for  a  youth. 

"  Oh,  sir  !  I  beg  3-our  pardon,"  exclaimed 
Raoul,  ashamed  of  so  much  attention ; 
"  in  an  instant,  I  shall  be  dressed." 

Athos  then  called  Olivain. 

"Everything,"  said  Olivain  to  Athos, 
"has  been  done  according  to  your  direc- 
tions ;  the  horses  are  waiting." 

"And  I  was  asleep!"  cried  Raoul; 
"while  you,  sir,  you  had  the  kindness  to 
attend  to  all  these  details.  Truly,  sir, 
you  overwhelm  me  with  benefits  !  " 

"  Therefore  you  love  me,  a  little,  I 
hope,"  replied  Athos,  in  a  tone  of  emotion. 

"  Oh,  sir  !  God  knows  that  I  love,  I 
revere  you." 

"  See  that  you  forget  nothing  !  "  said 
Athos,  appearing  to  look  about  him  that 
lu!  might  hide  his  (nuotion. 

"No,  indeed,  sir,"  answered  Raoul. 

The  servant  then  approached  Athos, 
and  said,  licsitat  iiigly  : 


"  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  has  no  sword." 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  Athos.  "  I  will  take 
care  of  that." 

They  went  downstairs  ;  Raoul  looking 
every  now  and  then  at  the  count  to  see  if 
the  moment  of  farewell  was  at  hand,  but 
Athos  was  silent.  When  they  reached 
the  steps,  Raoul  saw  three  horses. 

"Oh,  sir!  then  you  are  going  with 
me?" 

"  I  shall  conduct  you  part  of  the  way," 
said  Athos. 

Thej'  set  out,  passing  over  the  Pont 
Neuf  ;  they  pursued  their  way  along  the 
c[uay  then  called  L'Abreuvoir  Pepin,  and 
went  along  by  the  walls  of  the  Grand 
Chatelet.  They  proceeded  to  the  Rue  St. 
Denis. 

After  passing  through  the  Porte  Saint 
Denis,  Athos  looked  at  Raoul's  horse,  and 
said  : 

"  Take  care,  Raoul  !  I  have  already 
often  told  you  of  this ;  you  must  not  for- 
get it,  for  it  is  a  great  defect  in  a  rider. 
See  !  your  horse  is  tired  already,  he  froths 
at  the  mouth,  while  mine  looks  as  if  he 
had  only  just  left  the  stable.  You  hold 
the  bit  too  tight,  and  so  make  his  mouth 
hard ;  so  that  j^ou  will  not  be  able  to 
make  him  maneuver  quickly.  The  safety 
of  a  cavalier  often  depends  on  the  prompt 
obedience  of  his  horse.  In  a  week,  re- 
member, 3^ou  will  no  longer  be  perform- 
ing your  maneuvers,  as  a  practice,  but  on 
a  field  of  battle." 

Then,  suddenl}^  in  order  not  too  give 
too  sad  an  importance  to  this  observa- 
tion : 

"'  See,  Raoul  !  "  he  resumed  ;  "  what  a 
fine  plain  for  partridge  shooting  !  I  have 
remarked  also  another  thing,"  said  Athos, 
"  which  is,  that  in  firing  off  your  pistol, 
you  hold  your  arm  too  much  stretched 
out.  This  tension  lessens  the  accuracy  of 
the  aim.  So,  in  twelve  times  3'ou  thrice 
missed  the  mark." 

"Which  you,  sir,  struck  twelve  times," 
answered  Raoul,  smiling. 

"  Because  I  bent  my  arm,  and  rested 
my  liand  on  my  elbow — so — do  you  under- 
stand what  I  mean  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  fired  since  in  that  man- 
ner, atid  was  completely  successful." 
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"  What  a  cold  wind  !  "  resumed  Atlios. 
''A  wintry  blast.  Apropos,  if  you  fire — 
and  you  will  do  so,  for  3'ou  are  recom- 
mended to  a  young-  general  who  is  very 
fond  of  powder — remember  in  sing-le  com- 
bat (which  often  takes  place  in  the  caval- 
ry) never  to  fire  the  first  shot.  He  who 
fires  the  first  shot  rarely  hits  his  man,  for 
lie  fires  with  the  apprehension  of  being- 
disarmed  before  an  armed  foe  ;  then,  while 
he  fires,  make  your  horse  rear;  that 
maneuver  has  saved  m}-  life  several 
times." 

''  I  shall  do  so,  if  only  in  gratitude  for — " 

'•Eh!"  cried  Athos,  "  are  not  those 
poachers  whom  they  have  arrested  yon- 
der ?  They  are.  Then  another  important 
thing,  Raoul ;  should  you  be  wounded  in 
a  battle,  and  fall  from  j-our  horse — if  you 
have  any  streng-th  left,  disentangle  your- 
self from  the  line  that  your  regiment  has 
formed  ;  otherwise,  it  may  be  driven  back, 
and  you  will  be  trampled  to  death  by  the 
horses.  At  all  events,  if  you  should  be 
wounded,  write  to  me  the  very  instant, 
or  make  some  one  write  to  me.  We  are 
judges  of  wounds,  we  old  soldiers,"  Athos 
added,  smiling. 

''Thank  you,  sir,"  ariswered  the  3'oung 
man,  much  moved. 

They  arrived  that  very  moment  at  tiie 
g-ate  of  the  town,  guarded  by  two  sentinels. 

"  Here  comes  a  young  gentleman,"  said 
one  of  them,  "who  seems  as  if  he  were 
going  to  join  the  army." 

"  How  do  you  find  that  out  ?  "  inquired 
Athos, 

"  By  his  manner,  sir,  and  his  age  ;  he's 
the  second  to-da3\" 

"  Has  a  young-  man,  such  as  I  am,  gone 
through  this  morning,  then?"  askcdRaoul. 

"  Faith,  yes,  with  a  liaughty  presence 
and  fine  equipage  ;  such  as  the  son  of  a 
noble  house  would  have." 

'"  He  was  to  be  my  companion  on  the 
journey,  sir,"  cried  Raoul.  "Alas!  he 
cannot  make  mo  forg-et  what  I  shall  have 
lost  !  " 

Thus  talking,  they  traversed  the  streets, 
full  of  people  on  account  of  the  fete,  and 
arrived  opposite  the  old  cathedral  where 
the  first  mass  was  going  on. 

"Let   us   alight,  Raoul,"   said   Athos. 


"  Olivain,  take  care  of  our  horses,  and 
give  me  my  swords" 

The  two  gentlemen  then  went  into  the 
church.  Athos  g-ave  Raoul  some  of  the 
holy  water.  A  love  as  tender  as  that  of 
a  lover  for  his  mistress  dwells,  undoubt- 
edly, in  some  paternal  hearts  for  a  son. 

'•  Come,  Raoul,"  he  said,  "  let  us  follow 
this  man. " 

The  verger  opened  the  iron  g-rating 
which  g-uarded  the  royal  tombs,  and  stood 
on  the  topmost  step,  while  Athos  and 
Raoul  descended.  The  depths  of  the  se- 
pulchral descent  were  diml}^  lighted  by  a 
silver  lamp,  on  the  lowest  step  ;  and  just 
below  this  lamp  there  was  laid,  wrapped 
in  a  large  mantle  of  violet  velvet,  worked 
withfieurs-de-lisof  gold,  a  catafalque  rest- 
ing- upon  trestles  of  oak. 

The  young-  man,  prepared  for  this  scene 
by  the  state  of  his  own  feeling-s,  which 
were  mournful,  and  by  the  majesty  of  the 
cathedral,  which  he  had  passed  through, 
had  descended  in  a  slow  and  solemn  man- 
ner, and  stood  wath  his  head  uncovered 
before  these  mortal  spoils  of  the  last 
king,  who  was  not  to  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  his  forefathers  until  his  successor 
should  take  his  place  there  ;  and  who  ap- 
peared to  abide  on  that  spot,  that  he 
might  thus  address  human  pride,  so  sure 
to  be  exalted  by  the  glories  of  a  throne  : 
"Dust  of  the  earth  !  I  await  thee  !  " 

There  was  a  profound  silence. 

Then  Athos  raised  his  hand,  and  point- 
ing- to  the  coffin — 

"  This  temporary  sepulcher  is,"  he  said, 
"that  of  a  man  of  feeble  mind  ;  3-et  whose 
reig-n  was  full  of  great  events  ;  because, 
over  this  king-  watched  the  spirit  of 
another  man,  even  as  this  lamp  keeps 
vigil  over  this  coffin,  and  illumines  it.  He 
whose  intellect  was  tluis  supreme,  was, 
Raoul,  the  actual  sovereign  ;  the  other, 
nothing  but  a  phantom  to  whom  he  gave 
a  soul ;  and  3'et,  so  powerful  is  majesty 
among  us,  this  man  has  not  even  the 
honor  of  a  tomb  even  at  the  feet  of  him  in 
whose  service  his  life  was  woi-n  away. 
Remember,  Raoul,  this  !  If  Richelieu 
made  the  king,  by  comparison,  small,  lie 
made  royalty  great.  The  palace  of  the 
Louvre   contains   two   things — the    king, 
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wlio  must  die — and  royalty,  which  dieth 
not.  The  minister,  so  feared,  so  hated 
by  his  master,  has  descended  into  the 
tomb,  drawing-  after  him  the  king- — whom 
he  would  not  leave  alone  on  earth,  lest  he 
should  destro}"-  what  he  had  done.  So 
blitid  were  his  contemporaries  that  they 
regarded  the  cardinal's  death  as  a  deliv- 
erance ;  and  I,  even  I,  opposed  the  designs 
of  the  g-reat  man  who  held  the  destinies  of 
France  in  his  hands.  Raoul,  learn  how  to 
distinguish  the  king-  from  roj'altj' ;  the 
king  is  but  a  man ;  royalty  is  the  gift  of 
God.  Whenever  you  hesitate  as  to  whom 
you  ought  to  serve,  abandon  the  exterior, 
the  material  appearance,  for  the  invisible 
principle :  for  the  invisible  principle  is 
everything.  Raoul,  I  seem  to  read  3-our 
future  destiny  as  through  a  cloud.  It  will 
be  happier,  I  think,  than  ours  has  been. 
Different  in  3" our  fate  to  us — 3'ou  will  have 
a  king  without  a  minister,  whom  3'ou 
may  serve,  love,  respect.  Should  the  king- 
prove  a  tyrant,  for  power  beg-ets  tj^rann^', 
serve,  love,  respect  royalty,  that  Divine 
right,  that  celestial  spark  which  makes 
this  dust  still  powerful  and  holy,  so  that 
we — gentlemen,  nevertheless,  of  rank  and 
condition — are  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  that  cold  corpse  extended  here." 

''I  shall  adore  God,  sir,"  said  Raoul. 
"  I  shall  respect  ro^^alt.y,  I  shall  serve  the 
king,  and  I  shall,  if  death  be  my  lot,  hope 
to  die  for  the  king,  for  roj^altj^  and  for 
God.  Have  I,  sir,  comprehended  j^our  in- 
structions ?  " 

Athos  smiled. 

"Yours  is  a  noble  nature, '^  he  said  ; 
'•'  here  is  \'our  sword." 

Raoul  hent  his  knee  to  the  g-round. 

"  It  was  worn  b}^  my  father,  a  loyal 
g-entleman.  I  have  worn  it  in  my  turn, 
and  it  has  sometimes  not  been  disgraced 
when  the  hilt  was  in  ray  hand,  and  the 
sheath  at  my  side.  Should  your  hand 
still  be  Loo  weak  to  use  this  sword,  Raoul, 
so  much  the  better.  You  will  have  more 
time  to  learn  to  draw  it  only  when  it  ought 
to  be  used." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Raoul,  putting-  the  sword 
to  his  lips  as  lie  received  it  from  the  count, 
"I  owe  everything  to  3'ou,  and  yet  this 
sword  is  the  most  precious  gift  you  have; 


made  me.  I  shall  wear  it,  I  swear  to  you, 
as  a  grateful  man-  should  do." 

"  'Tis  well  —  arise,  vicomte  ;  embrace 
me." 

Raoul  rose,  and  threw  himself  with 
emotion  into  the  count's  arms. 

"Adieu,"  faltered  the  count,  Avho  felt 
his  heart  die  awaj'-  within  him;  "adieu, 
and  think  of  me." 

"  Oh  !  for  ever  and  ever  !  "  cried  the 
3'outh  ;  "'  oh  !  I  swear  to  you,  sir,  should 
any  harm  happen  to  me,  j^our  name  shall 
be  the  last  that  I  shall  utter — the  remem- 
brance of  3'ou  iwy  last  thought." 

Athos  hastened  upstairs  to  conceal  his 
emotion,  and  regained,  with  hurried  steps, 
the  porch  where  Olivain  was  waiting-  with 
the  horses. 

"  Olivain,"  said  Athos,  showing  the  ser- 
vant Raoul's  shoulder-belt ;  "  tighten  the 
buckle  of  this  sword,  which  falls  a  little 
too  low.  You  will  accompan}^  Monsieur 
le  Vicomte  till  Grimaud  has  rejoined  3"0U. 
You  know,  Raoul,  Grimaud  is  an  old  and 
zealous  servant ;  he  will  follow  3^ou." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Raoul. 

"  Now  to  horse,  that  I  maj'  see  3'Ou 
depart." 

Raoul  obej^ed. 

"Adieu,  Raoul,"  said  the  count ;  "  adieu, 
m3^  dear  bo3' !  " 

"  Adieu,  sir — adieu — m3^  beloved  pro- 
tector !  " 

Athos  waved  his  hand  ;  he  dared  not 
trust  himself  to  speak,  and  Raoul  went 
away,  his  head  uncovered.  Athos  re- 
mained motionless,  looking-  after  him 
until  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  street. 

Then  the  count  threw  the  bridle  of  his 
horse  into  the  hands  of  a  peasant,  mount- 
ed again  the  steps,  went  into  the  cathe- 
dral, there  to  kneel  down  in  the  darkest 
corner,  and  to  pray. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

ONE  OF  THE  FORTY  METHODS  OF  ESCAPE 
OF  THE  DUG  DE  BEAUFORT. 

The  game  at  tennis,  which,  upon  a  sign 
from  Grimaud,  Monsieur  de  Beaufort  had 
consented  to  pla3'-,  began  in  the  afternoon. 
The  duke  was  in  full  force,  and  beat  La 
Ramee  completely. 

Four  of  the  g-uards,  who  were  constantl  v 
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near  the  prisoner,  assisted  in  picking-  up 
the  tennis  balls.  When  the  game  was 
over,  the  duke,  laug-hing"  at  La  Ramee 
for  his  bad  play,  offered  these  men  two 
louis-d'or  to  g"o  and  drink  his  health,  with 
their  four  other  comrades. 

The  g-uards  asked  permission  of  La 
Ramee,  who  gave  it  to  them,  but  not  till 
the  evening,  however — until  then  he  had 
business,  and  the  prisoner  was  not  to  be 
left  alone. 

Six  o'clock  came,  and,  although  they 
were  not  to  sit  down  to  table  until  seven 
o'clock,  dinner  was  read}',  and  served  up. 
Upon  a  side-board  appeared  the  colossal 
pie  with  the  duke's  arms  on  it,  and,  seem- 
ingl}',  cooked  to  a  turn,  as  far  as  one 
could  judge  by  the  golden  color  which 
illumined  the  crust. 

The  rest  of  the  dinner  was  to  come. 

Every  one  was  impatient ;  La  Ramee 
to  sit  down  to  table — the  guards  to  go 
and  drink — the  duke  to  escape. 

Griniaud  alone  was  as  calm  as  ever. 
One  might  have  fancied  that  Athos  had 
educated  him  with  a  forethought  of  this 
great  event. 

There  were  moments  when,  looking  at 
Griinaud,  the  duke  asked  himself  if  he 
was  not  dreaming,  and  if  that  marble 
flgure  was  really  at  his  service,  and  would 
become  animate  when  the  moment  arrived 
for  action. 

La  Ramee  sent  away  the  guards,  desir- 
ing them  to  drink  to  the  duke's  health, 
and,  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  he  shut 
all  the  doors,  put  the  keys  in  his  pocket, 
and  showed  the  table  to  the  prince  with 
an  air  which  meant — 

"Whenever  my  lord  pleases." 

The  prince  looked  at  Grimaud  —  Gri- 
niaud look(!(l  at  tlie  clock  —it  was  hardly 
a  quarter  past  six.  The  escape  was  fixed 
to  take  pkice  at  seven  o'clock.  There 
were,  therefore,  three-quarters  of  an  liour 
to  wait. 

The  duk(!,  in  order  to  dela}'  a  (juarter  of 
an  hour,  pretended  to  be  reading  somc- 
tliing  that  inteivsted  hini,  and  said  he 
wished  they  would  allow  him  to  finish  liis 
chapter.  T^a.  Ramee  went  up  to  him  and 
looked  over  his  shoulder  to  sco  what  book 
it  was  Ihal   liad   so  singular  an  infiuenn^ 


over  the  prisoner  as  to  make  him  put  off 
taking  his  dinner. 

It  was  ^'Caesar's  Commentaries,"  which 
La  Ramee  had  lent  him,  contrary  to  the 
orders  of  the  governor ;  and  La  Ramee 
resolved  never  again  to  disobey  those  in- 
junctions. 

Meantime  he  uncorked  the  bottles,  and 
went  to  smell  if  the  pie  was  good. 

At  half-past  six  the  duke  arose,  and 
said  very  gravel^' : 

"  Certainly,  Caesar  was  the  greatest 
man  of  ancient  times." 

'•'You  think  so,  my  lord?''  answered 
La  Ramee. "  Yes." 

"  Well,  as  for  me,  I  prefer  Hannibal." 

"  And  why,  pray.  Master  La  Ramee  ?  " 
asked  the  duke. 

••'Because  he  left  no  commentaries," 
replied  La  Ramee,  with  his  coarse  laugh. 

The  duke  offered  no  reply,  but  sitting 
down  at  the  table,  made  a  sign  that  La 
Ramee  should  also  seat  himself  opposite 
to  him.  There  is  nothing  so  expressive 
as  the  face  of  an  epicure  who  finds  him- 
self before  a  well-spread  table :  so  La 
Ramee,  when  receiving  his  plate  of  soup 
from  Grimaud,  presented  a  tj-pe  of  per- 
fect bliss. 

The  duke  smiled. 

'•  Zounds  !  "  he  said  ;  "I  don't  suppose 
there  is  a  happier  man  at  this  moment 
in  the  kingdom  than  you  are  !  " 

'•You  are  right,  my  lord  duke,"  an- 
swered the  offi-cer;  "I  don't  know  a 
pleasanter  sight  than  a  well-covered 
table;  and  when,  added  to  t-hat,  he  who 
does  the  honors  is  tlie  grandson  of  Henry 
IV.,  3'ou  will,  my  lord  duke,  easil,y  com- 
prehend that  the  honor  one  receives 
doubles  the  pleasure  one  enjoys." 

The  duke  bowed  in  his  turn,  and  an  im- 
perceptible smile  appeai-ed  on  tlii^  face  of 
Grimaud,  who  kept  behind  La  Ramo(\ 

''My  dear  La  Ramee,"  said  the  duke. 
"  you're  the  only  man  who  can  turn  a  com- 
pliment as  you  do." 

"  No.  my  lord  duke,"  replied  La  Ramee, 
in  tlie  fullness  of  his  heart ;  **  I  say  what  I 
think — t,here  is  no  compliir'  it  in  what  I 
say  to  you — " 

"Then  you  an^  attached  to  me?  "  askctl 
tlie  duke. 
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"  To  own  the  truth,  I  should  be  incon- 
solable if  you  were  to  leave  Vincennes." 

''A  droll  way  of  showing-  your  afHic- 
tion."  The  duke  meant  to  say  "  affection." 

"  But,  my  lord/'  returned  La  Ramee, 
"what  would  you  do  if  you  got  out? 
Every  folly  you  committed  would  embroil 
you  with  the  court,  and  they  w^ould  put 
3'ou  into  the  Bastille,  instead  of  Vincennes. 
Now,  Monsieur  de  Chavig-nj^  is  not  amiable, 
I  allow  ;  but  Monsieur  du  Tremblay  is 
much  w^orse." 

"  Indeed  !  "  exclaimed  the  duke,  who 
from  time  to  time  looked  at  the  clock,  the 
fing-ers  of  which  seemed  to  move  with  a 
sickening  slowness;  "  but  what  could  you 
expect  from  the  brother  of  a  Capuchin 
monk,  brought  up  in  the  school  of  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu  ?  " 

"Ah,  my  lord,  it  is  a  great  happiness 
that  the  queen,  who  always  wished  you 
well,  had  a  fancy  to  send  you  here,  where 
there's  a  promenade  and  a  tennis  court, 
good  air,  and  a  good  table." 

"In  short,"  answered  the  duke,  "if  I 
comprehend  j^ou,  La  Ramee,  I  am  un- 
grateful for  having  ever  thought  of  leav- 
ing this  place?  " 

"  Oh  !  my  lord  duke,  'tis  the  height  of 
ingratitude  ;  but  your  highness  has  never 
seriously  thought  of  it  ?  " 

"Yes,"  returned  the  duke;  "I  must 
confess  I  do  sometimes  think  of  it." 

"  Still  b}^  one  of  your  forty  methods, 
your  highness?  " 

"Yes — yes,  indeed." 

"My  lord,"  said  La  Ramee,  "now  we 
are  quite  at  our  ease,  and  enjoying  our- 
selves, pray  tell  me  one  of  those  forty 
ways  invented  by  your  highness." 

"  Willingly,"  answered  the  duke  ;  "give 
me  the  pie  !  " 

"I  am  listening,"  said  La  Ramee,  lean- 
ing back  in  his  armchair,  and  raising  his 
glass  of  Madeira  to  his  lips,  and  winking 
his  eye  that  ho  might  see  the  sun  through 
the  rich  liquid  that  he  was  about  to  taste. 

The  duke  glanced  at  the  clock.  In  ten 
minutes  it  would  strike  seven. 

Grimaud  placed  the  pie  before  the  duke, 
who  took  a  knife  with  a  silver  blade  to 
raise  the  upper  crust ;  but  La  Ramee, 
who  was  afraid  of  any  harm  happening 


to  this  fine  work  of  art,  passed  his  knife, 
which  had  an  iron  blade,  to  the  duke. 

"Thank    3'ou,    La   Ramee,"    said    the 

prisoner. "Well,  m^Mord  !  this  famous 

invention  of  j^ours  ?  " 

"Must  I  tell  3^ou,"  replied  the  duke, 
"  on  what  I  most  reckon,  and  what  I  de- 
termine to  try  first  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  one  !  vay  lord." 

"Well — I  should  hope,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  have  as  a  keeper  an  honest  fel- 
low, like  you." 

"  And  you  have  one,  my  lord — well  ?  " 

"  Having  then  a  keeper  like  La  Ramee, 
I  should  try  also  to  have  introduced  to 
me  hy  some  friend  a  man  who  would  be 
devoted  to  me,  and  wiio  would  assist  me 
in  my  flight." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  La  Ramee,  "  not 
a  bad  idea." 

"  Isn't  it  ?  For  instance,  the  former 
serving  man  of  some  brave  gentleman,  an 
enemy  himself  to  Mazarin,  as  every  gen- 
tleman ought  to  be." 

"Hush — don't  let  us  talk  politics,  my 
lord  !  " 

"  Then  my  keeper  will  begin  to  trust 
this  man,  and  to  depend  upon  him  ;  and 
then  I  shall  have  news  from  those  without 
the  prison  walls." 

"  Ah,  3'es  !  but  how  can  the  news  be 
brought  to  3"0u  ?  " 

"  Nothing  easier — in  a  game  of  tennis. 
I  send  a  ball  into  the  moat ;  a  man  is 
there  who  picks  it  up ;  the  ball  contains  a 
•letter." 

"  The  devil  it  does  !  The  devil  it  does  !  '^ 
said  La  Ramee,  scratching  his  head  ; 
"you  are  wrong  to  tell  me  that,  my  lord. 
I  shall  watch  the  men  who  pick  up  balls." 

The  duke  smiled. 

"  But,"  resumed  La  Ramee,  "  that  is 
only  one  way  of  corresponding." 

"  'Tis  a  good  one,  it  seems  to  me." 

"  But  not  a  sure  one." 

"Pardon  me.  For  instance,  I  say  to 
my  friends.  Be  on  a  certain  day,  on  a 
certain  hour,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
moat,  wnth  two  horses." 

"  Well,  what  then  ?" — La  Ramee  began 
to  be  uneasy — "  unless  the  horses  have 
wings  to  mount  up  to  the  ramparts  and 
to  come  and  fetch  you." 
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"  That's  not  needed.  I  have,"  replied 
the  duke,  ''  a  ^vay  of  descending-  from  the 
ramparts." 

"What?" 
*  *' A  ladder  of  ropes." 

"  Yes — but,"  answered  La  Ramee,  try- 
ing- to  laugh,  "  a  ladder  of  ropes  can't  be 
sent  round  a  ball,  like  a  letter." 

"No;  but  it  can  come  in  another  way 
— in  a  pie,  for  instance,"  replied  the  duke. 
"  The  guards  are  away.  Grimaud  is  here 
alone ;  and  Grimaud  is  the  man  whom  a 
friend  has  sent  to  second  me  in  every- 
thing-. The  moment  for  my  escape  is 
fixed  —  seven  o'clock.  Well  —  at  a  few^ 
minutes  to  seven — " 

"At  a  few  minutes  to  seven?"  cried 
La  Ramee,  the  cold  sweat  on  his  brow. 

"At  a  few  minutes  to  seven,"  returned 
the  duke  (suiting  the  action  to  the  Avords), 
"  I  raise  the  crust  of  the  pie.  I  find  in  it 
two  poniards,  a  ladder  of  ropes,  and  a 
g-ag.  I  point  one  of  the  poniards  at  La 
Ramee's  breast,  and  I  say  to  him,  '  Mj^ 
friend,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  if  thou  stir- 
rest,  if  thou  utterest  a  cry,  thou  art  a 
dead  man  !  " 

The  duke,  in  pronouncing  these  words, 
suited,  as  we  have  before  said,  the  action 
to  the  words.  He  was  standing  near  the 
officer,  and  he  directed  the  point  of  the 
poniard  in  such  a  manner,  close  to  La 
Ramee's  heart,  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  that  individual  as  to 
his  determination.  Meanwhile,  Grimaud, 
still  mute  as  ever,  drew  from  the  pie  the 
other  sword,  the  rope-ladder,  and  the  gag. 

La  Ramee  followed  all  these  objects 
with  his  eyes ;  his  alarm  every  moment 
increasing. 

"  Oh,  m.y  lord  !  "  he  cried,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  stupefaction  in  his  face;  "you 
haven't  the  heart  to  kill  mc  !  " 

"  No ;  not  if  thou  dost  not  oppose  n\y 
flight." 

"P)U(,  my  lord,  if  I  let  you  escape,  1 
am  a  i-uincid  man," 

"I  shall  compensate  thee  foi-  tlu^  loss  of 
thy  place." 

"  You  are  determined  to  leave  tlie  cha- 
teau ?  " 

'•  Hy  heaven  aiul  eait.h  !  This  evening 
I  shall  be  free." 


"  And  if  I  defend  mj^self,  or  call,  or  q,yj 
out?" 

"I  shall  kill  thee;  on  the  honor  of  a 
gentleman,  I  shall." 

At  this  moment  the  clock  struck. 

"  Seven  o'clock  !  "  said  Grimaud,  who 
had  not  spoken  a  word. 

La  Ramee  made  one  movement,  in  or- 
der to  satisfj^  his  conscience.  The  duke 
frowned ;  the  officer  felt  the  point  of 
the  poniard,  which,  having-  penetrated 
through  his  clothes,  was  close  to  his  heart. 

"  Let  us  dispatch,"  said  the  duke. 

"  My  lord — one  last  favor." 

"  What  ?  speak — make  haste." 

"Bind  my  arms,  my  lord,  fast." 

"  Why  bind  thee  ?" 

"That  I  may  not  be  considered  as  your 
accomplice." 

"  Your  hands  ?"  asked  Grimaud. 

"Not  before  me,  behind  me." 

"'  But  with  what  ?"  asked  the  duke. 

"  With  your  belt,  my  lord,"  replied  La 
Ramee. 

The  duke  undid  his  belt  and  gave  it  to 
Grimaud,  who  tied  La  Ramee  in  such  a 
way  as  to  satisfy  him. 

"  Your  feet  also,"  said  Grimaud. 

La  Ramee  stretched  out  his  legs,  Gri- 
maud took  a  napkin,  tore  it  into  strips, 
and  tied  La  Ramee's  feet  tog-ether. 

"  Now,  my  lord,"  said  the  poor  man, 
"  let  me  have  the  i^oire  cVangoisse.  I  ask 
for  it ;  wnthout  it  I  should  be  tried  in  a 
court  of  justice  because  I  did  not  cry  out. 
Thrust  it  into  ni}'  mouth,  my  lord,  thrust 
it  in." 

Grimaud  prepared  to  comply  with  this 
request,  when  the  officer  made  a  sign  as 
if  he  had  something-  to  say. 

"  Speak,"  said  the  duke. 

"Now,  my  lord,  do  not  forget,  if  any 
harm  happens  to  me,  on  your  account, 
that  I  have  a  wife  and  four  children." 

"  Rest  assured — put  the  gag  in,  Gri- 
maud." 

In  a.  second  La  Ramde  was  gagged  and 
laid  prostrate.  Two  or  three  chairs  were 
thrown  down,  as  if  there  had  been  a 
struggle.  Grimaud  tluMi  took  from  the 
pocket  of  Die  olVieer  all  the  keys  it  con- 
tained, and  first  opened  the  door  of  the 
room    in  which  they  were,  then   shut  it, 
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and  double-locked  it,  and  both  he  and  the 
duke  proceeded  rapidly  down  the  g-allery, 
which  led  to  the  little  inclosure.  At  last 
they  reached  the  tennis-court.  It  was 
completely  deserted.  No  sentinels — no 
one  at  the  windows. 

The  duke  ran  on  to  the  rampart,  and 
perceived,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch, 
three  cavaliers  with  two  riding-  horses. 
The  duke  exchanged  a  signal  with  them. 
It  was  well  for  him  that  they  were  there. 

Grimaud,  meantime,  undid  the  means 
of  escape. 

This  w'as  not,  however,  a  rope-ladder, 
but  a  ball  of  silk  cord,  with  a  narrow 
board,  which  was  to  pass  between  the 
legs  and  to  unwind  itself  by  the  weight  of 
the  person  who  sat  astride  upon  the  board. 

"Go  !"  said  the  duke. 

"The  first,  my  lord?"  inquired  Gri- 
maud. 

"  Certainl3^  If  I  am  caught,  I  risk 
nothing  but  being  taken  back  ag-ain  to 
pi-ison.  If  they  catch  thee,  thou  wilt  be 
hung." 

"True,"  replied  Grimaud, 

And,  instantly,  Grimaud,  sitting  upon 
the  board,  as  if  on  horseback,  commenced 
his  perilous  descent. 

The  duke  followed  him  wuth  his  eyes 
wnlh  involuntary''  terror.  He  had  gone 
down  about  three-quarters  of  the  length 
of  the  wall,  when  the  cord  broke.  Gri- 
maud fell — precipitated  into  the  moat. 

The  duUe  uttered  a  cry,  but  Grimaud 
did  not  give  a  single  moan.  He  must  have 
been  dreadfully  hurt,  for  he  did  not  stir 
from  the  place  where  he  fell. 

Immediately,  one  of  the  men  who  were 
Avaiting",  slipped  down  into  the  moat,  tied 
imder  Grimaud's  shoulders  the  end  of  a 
cord,  and  the  other  two,  who  held  the 
other  end,  drew  Grimaud  to  them. 

"Descend,  my  lord,"  said  the  man  in 
t,li(!  moat.  ''There  are  only  fifteen  feet 
inore  from  the  top  down  here,  and  the 
grass  is  soft." 

Theduk<!  liad  already  begun  to  descend. 
His  task  was  the  more  difTicult,  as  there 
was  no  board  to  support  him.  He  was 
obliged  to  let  himself  down  by  his  hands, 
and  from  a  height  of  fifty  feet.  But,  as 
w(!  have  said,  he  was  active?,  strong,  and 


full  of  presence  of  mind.  In  less  than  live 
minutes  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  cord. 
He  was  then  only  fifteen  feet  from  the 
g-round,  as  the  g-entleman  below  had  told 
him.  He  let  g-o  the  rope,  and  fell  upon  his 
feet,  without  receiving"  any  injur}'. 

He  instantly  began  to  climb  up  the  slope 
of  the  moat,  on  the  top  of  which  he  met 
De  Rochefort.  The  other  two  gentlemen 
were  unknown  to  him.  Grimaud,  in  a 
swoon,  Avas  tied  on  to  a  horse. 

'•'  Gentlemen,"  said  the  duke,  "  I  shall 
thank  you  later  :  now  we  have  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose.  On,  then  !  on  !  those  who 
love  me,  follow  me  !  " 

And  he  jumped  on  his  horse,  and  set 
off  on  full  g-allop,  drawing-  in  the  fresh  air, 
and  crying  out,  with  an  expression  of  face 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  : 

"  Free  !  free  !  free  !  " 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE   TIMELY    ARRIVAL    OF   D'aRTAGNAN 
IN    PARIS. 

At  Blois  D'Artagnan  received  the 
money  paid  to  him  by  Mazarin  for  any 
future  services  he  might  render  the  car- 
dinal. 

From  Blois  to  Paris  w-as  a  journey 
of  four  days  for  ordinary  travelers,  but 
D'Artag-nan  arrived  on  the  third  day  at 
the  Barriere  Saint  Denis.  In  turning  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  Montmartre,  in  order 
to  reach  the  Rue  Tiquetonne  and  the  Hotel 
de  la  Chevrette,  where  he  had  appointed 
Perthes  to  meet  him,  he  saw,  at  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  hotel,  his  friend  Per- 
thes, dressed  in  a  skj^-blue  waistcoat,  em- 
broidered with  silver,  and  g-aping-,  till  he 
showed  all  down  his  throat ;  while  the 
people  passing-  by  admiringly  g-azed  at 
this  gentleman,  so  handsome  and  so  rich, 
who  seemed  so  wear}'  of  his  riches  and  his 
greatness. 

Perthes,  seeing  D'Artagnan,  hastened 
to  receive  him  on  the  threshold  of  the 
hotel, 

''Ah!  my  dear  friend!"  he  cried, 
"  what  bad  stabling  for  my  horses  here!" 

"Indeed!"  said  D'Artagnan;  "I  am 
most  unhappy  to  hear  it,  on  account  of 
those  fuie  animals." 

"And    I   also — I   was   also  wretchedly 
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off,"  he  answered,  moving-  backward  and 
forward  as  he  spoke — '"'and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  hostess,"  he  added,  with  liis 
air  of  vulg-ar  self-complacenc}*,  "  who  is 
very  ag-reeable,  and  understands  a  joke,  I 
should  have  got  a  lodging  elsewhere." 

''  Yes,  I  understand,"  said  D'Artagnan? 
••'  the  air  of  La  Rue  Tiquetonne  is  not  like 
that  of  Pierrefonds;  but  console  yourself, 
I  shall  soon  conduct  you  to  one  much 
better." 

Then,  taking  Porthos  aside  : 

"  My  dear  de  Valon,"  he  said,  ''here 
you  are  in  full  dress  most  fortunately,  for 
I  shall  take  you  directly  to  the  cardi- 
nal's." 

"Gracious  me  I — really!"  cried  Por- 
thos, opening  his  great,  wondering*  eyes. 

"Yes,  ray  friend." 

"  A  presentation  ? — indeed  !  " 

"  Does  that  alarm  you  ?  " 

"No;  but  it  agitates  me." 

"  Oh  !  don't  be  distressed ;  you  have 
not  to  deal  with  the  other  cardinal ;  and 
this  one  will  not  oppress  you  by  his  dig- 
nity." 

"  'Tis  the  same  thing — you  understand 
me,  D'Artagnan — a  court." 

"There's  no  court  now.     Alas!" 

"  The  queen  !  " 

"  I  was  going  to  say,  there's  no  longer 
a  queen.  The  queen  !  Be  assured  we 
shall  not  see  her." 

"  But  you,  my  friend  ;  are  you  not  going 
to  change  your  dress  ?  " 

"No,  I  shall  go  as  I  am.  This  travel- 
ing" dress  will  show  the  cardinal  my  haste 
to  obey  his  commands." 

Thej'  set  out  on  Vulcan  and  Bayard, 
followed  by  Mousqueton  on  Phoebus,  and 
arrived  at  the  Palais  Royal  at  about  a 
quarter  to  seven.  The  streets  were  crowd- 
ed, for  it  was  the  day  of  Pentecost — and 
the  crowd  looked  in  wonder  at  these  two 
cavaliers ;  one  as  fresh  as  if  he  had  come 
out  of  a  bandbox,  the  other  so  covered 
witli  dust.,  tliat  he  looked  as  if  he  had 
comc!  from  a  field  of  battle. 

Mous{[uelon  also  attracted  'attention  : 
and  as  tlu*  romance  of  Don  Qui.xotc^  was 
then  the  fashion,  they  said  that,  he  was 
Sancho,  wlio,  after  having  lost  one  mas- 
ter, had  found  two. 


On  reaching  the  palace,  D'Artagnan 
sent  in  to  his  eminence  the  letter  in  w^  hich 
he  had  been  ordered  to  return  without 
delay.  He  was  soon  ordered  to  enter  into 
the  presence  of  the  cardinal. 

"  Courage  !  "  he  whispered  to  Porthos,. 
as  they  proceeded.  "  Do  not  be  intimi- 
dated. Believe  me,  the  e3'e  of  the  eagle 
is  closed  forever.  We  have  only  the  vul- 
ture to  deal  with.  Hold  yourself  up  as 
stiff  as  on  the  day  of  the  bastion  of  Saint 
Gervais ;  and  do  not  bend  too  low  to  this 
Italian  :  that  might  give  him  a  poor  idea 
of  us." 

"Good  !"  answered  Porthos.  "Good!  " 

Mazarin  was  in  his  stud}^  working  at  a 
list  of  pensions  and  benefices,  of  which  he 
was  trying"  to  reduce  the  number.  He 
saw  D'Artagnan  and  Porthos  enter  with 
pleasure,  yet  showed  no  joy  in  his  coun- 
tenance. 

"Ah!  you,  is  it?  Monsieur  le  Lieu- 
tenant, you  have  been  very  prompt.  'Tis 
well.     Welcome  to  ye." 

"'  Thanks,  my  lord.  Here  1  am  at  3'our 
eminence's  service,  as  well  as  Monsieur  de 
Valon,  one  of  m^'  old  friends,  who  used 
to  conceal  his  nobility  under  the  name  of 
Porthos." 

Porthos  bowed  to  the  cardinal. 

"A  mag-niflcent  cavalier,"  remarked 
Mazarin. 

Porthos  turned  his  head  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  and  drew  himself  up  with 
a  movement  full  of  dignity. 

"  The  best  swordsman  in  the  kingdom, 
my  lord,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

Porthos  bowed  to  his  friend. 

Mazarin  was  as  fond  of  fine  soldiers  as, 
in  later  times,  Frederick  of  Prussia  used 
to  be.  He  admired  the  strong  hands,  the 
broad  shoulders,  and  steady  eye  of  Por- 
thos. He  seemed  to  see  befoi-e  him  the 
salvation  of  his  administration,  and  of 
the  kingdom,  sculptured  in  flesh  and  bone. 
He  remembtM't'd  that  the  old  associa- 
tion of  musketeers  was  composed  of  four 
persons.  "And  your  two  other  friends  ?" 
he  asked. 

I'ofthos  optMied  his  nun,.  .,  t liinUing  it 
a  good  opportunity  to  put  in  a  word  in 
his  turn  :  D'Artagniin  checked  liiTu  by  a 
glance  from  the  corner  of  his  eye. 
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''They  are  prevented  at  this  moment, 
but  will  join  us  later." 

Mazarin  coug"hed  a  little. 

"And  this  g-entleman,  being-  disen- 
g-aged,  takes  to  the  service  willing-ly  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"Yes,  m\^  lord,  and  from  complete  de- 
votion to  the  cause,  for  Monsieur  de 
Bracieux  is  rich." 

''Fifty  thousand  francs  a  year,"  said 
Porthos. 

These  were  the  first  words  he  had 
spoken. 

"  From  pure  zeal?  "  resumed  Mazarin, 
with  his  artful  smile;  "from  pure  zeal 
and  devotion,  then  ?  " 

"  M}'  lord  has,  perhaps,  no  faith  in  that 
word,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"Have  you.  Monsieur  le  Gascon?" 
asked  Mazarin,  supporting  his  elbows  on 
his  desk,  and  his  chin  on  his  hands. 

"I,"  replied  the  Gascon,  "I  believe'in 
devotion  as  a  word  at  one's  baptism,  for 
instance,  which  naturally  comes  before 
one's  proper  name ;  every  one  is  naturally 
more  or  less  devout,  certainlj^ ;  but  there 
should  be,  at  the  end  of  one's  devotion, 
something"  to  g"ain." 

"Your  friend,  therefore,  what  does  he 
wish  for  as  the  reward  of  his  devotion  ?  ' ' 

D'Artag-nan  was  about  to  explain  that 
the  aim  and  end  of  the  zeal  of  Porthos 
was,  that  one  of  his  estates  should  be 
erected  into  a  baron}',  when  a  g-reat  noise 
was  heard  in  the  antechamber ;  at  the 
same  time  the  door  of  the  study  was 
burst  open,  and  a  man,  covered  with 
dust,  rushed  into  it,  exclaiming  : 

"  My  lord  the  cardinal  !  my  lord  the 
cardinal  !  " 

Mazarin  thought  that  some  one  was 
g-oing-  to  assassinate  him,  and  he  drew 
back,  pushing  his  chair  on  the  castors. 
D'Artagnan  and  Porthos  moved  so  as  to 
plant  tliemselves  between  the  person  en- 
tering and  tlie  cardinal. 

"Well,sir,"  exclaimed  Mazarin,  "what's 
the  matter?  and  why  do  you  rusli  in  here 
as  if  you  were  just  going  into  a  market- 
place?" 

"My  lord,"  replied  the  messenger,  "I 
wish  to  speak  to  your  eminence  in  secret, 
lam  Monsieur  du  Poins,  an  oflQcer  in  the 


guards,  on  duty  at   the   donjon  of   Vin- 
cennes." 

Mazarin,  perceiving  by  the  paleness  and 
agitation  of  the  messenger  that  he  had 
something  of  importance  to  say,  made  a 
sign  that  D'Artag-nan  and  Porthos  should 
retire. 

When  they  were  alone  : 

"  What  I  have  to  say  is,  my  lord,  that 
the  Due  de  Beaufort  has  contrived  to 
escape  from  the  Chateau  of  Vincennes." 

Mazarin  uttered  a  cry,  and  became 
paler  than  he  who  brought  this  news. 
He  fell,  almost  fainting,  back  in  his  chair. 

"  Escaped  ?  Monsieur  de  Beaufort  es- 
caped ? ' ' 

"  My  lord,  I  saw  him  run  off  from  the 
top  of  the  terrace." 

"  And  you  did  not  fire  on  him  ?  " 

"  He  was  beyond  reach  of  a  shot." 

"Monsieur  de  Chavigny  —  where  was 
he  ?  " 

"Absent." 

"  And  La  Ramee  ?  " 

"He  was  found  locked  up  in  the  pris- 
oner's room,  a  g"ag'  in  his  mouth,  and  a 
poniard  near  him." 

"  But  the  man  Avho  was  under  him  ?  " 

"  Was  an  accomplice  of  the  duke's,  and 
escaped  with  him." 

Mazarin  g-roaned. 

"My  lord,"  said  D'Artagnan,  advanc- 
ing toward  the  cardinal,  "  it  seems  to  me 
that  3^our  eminence  is  losing  precious  time. 
It  may  still  be  possible  to  trace  the  pris- 
oner. France  is  large  ;  the  nearest  fron- 
tier is  sixty  leagues  distant." 

"And  who  is  to  pursue  him?"  cried 
Mazarin. 

"  I !  Egad  !  if  my  lord  orders  me  to 
pursue  the  devil,  I  would  do  so,  and  seize 
him  by  the  horns  and  bring  him  back 
ag-ain." 

"  And  I,  too,"  said  Porthos. 

"  Go,  then  ;  take  what  guards  you  find 
here,  and  pursue  him." 

"  You  command  us,  m}'  lord,  to  do  so  ?  " 

"  And  I  sign  mj'-  orders,"  said  Mazarin, 
taking  a  piece  of  paper  and  writing  some 
lines ;  "  Monsieur  de  Valon,  your  barony 
is  on  the  back  of  the  Due  de  Beaufort's 
horse ;  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
overtake  it.     As  for  you,  my  dear  lieuten- 
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ant,  I  promise  you  nothing- ;  but  if  you 
bring-  him  back  to  me,  dead  or  alive,  you 
shall  ask  all  j^ou  wish."' 

''  To  horse,  Porthos  I  "  said  D'Artag- 
iian,  taking-  his  friend  by  the  hand. 

"  Here  I  am."  replied  Porthos,  with  his 
sublime  composure. 

They  descended  the  great  staircase, 
taking  with  them  all  the  g-uards  that  they 
found  on  their  road,  and  crying- out,  "To 
horse  !  To  horse  !  "  and  they  spurred  on 
their  horses,  which  set  off  along  the  Rue 
St.  Honore  with  the  speed  of  a  whirlwind. 

"Well,  baron!  I  promised  you  some 
good  exercise  !  "  said  the  Gascon. 

"Yes,  m}'  captain." 

As  they  went,  the  citizens,  awakened, 
left  their  doors,  and  the  fierce  dogs  fol- 
lowed the  cavaliers,  barking.  At  the 
corner  of  the  Cimetiere  Saint  Jean,  D'Ar- 
tagnan  upset  a  man  :  it  was  too  slig-ht 
an  occurrence  to  delay  people  so  eager  to 
g-et  on.  The  troop  continued  its  course  as 
if  their  steeds  were  winged. 

Alas  !  there  are  no  unimportant  events 
in  this  world  !  and,  we  shall  see,  that  this 
apparently  slig-ht  one  was  near  endanger- 
ing the  monarchy. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

AN  ADVENTURE  ON  THE  HIGH  ROAD. 

The  muketeers  rode  the  whole  length  of 
the  Faubourg-  St.  Antoine,  and  of  the  road 
to  Vincennes,  and  soon  found  themselves 
out  of  the  town,  then  in  a  forest,  and  then 
in  sight  of  a  village. 

From  the  top  of  an  eminence  D'Artag- 
nan  perceived  a  group  of  people  collected 
on  the  other  side  of  the  moat,  in  front  of 
that  part  of  tlio  donjon  wliich  looks  to- 
ward Saint  Maur.  He  rode  on,  convinced 
that  ho  should  in  that  direction  gain  in- 
telligence of  the  fugitive  ;  and  he  learned 
from  the  people  that  composed  that  group, 
that  the  duke  had  been  pursued  without 
success  ;  tliat  his  party  consisted  of  four 
al)le  men,  and  one  wounded,  and  tlial.  they 
were  two  houi-s  and  a.  <[uarler  in  advance 
of  their  pursuers. 

"Only  four  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan,  h)ok- 
ing  at  Porthos;  "baron,  only  four  of 
t  liem  !  " 

I'di'l  lios  smiled. 


"  And  only  two  hours  and  a  c^uarter 
before  us,  and  we  so  well  mounted, 
Porthos !" 

Porthos  sighed,  and  thought  of  all  that 
was  awaiting  his  poor  horses. 

The  troop  then  pursued  their  course 
with  their  wonted  ardor ;  but  some  of 
them  could  no  longer  sustain  this  rapidity ; 
three  of  them  stopped  after  an  hour's 
march,  and  one  fell  down. 

D'Artagnan,  who  never  turned  his  head, 
did  not  perceive  it.  Porthos  told  him  of  it 
in  his  calm  manner. 

"  If  we  can  only  keep  two,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan," it  will  bt;  enough,  since  the  duke's 
troop  are  only  four  in  number." 

And  he  spurred  his  horse  on. 

At  the  end  of  another  two  hours  the 
horses  had  gone  twelve  leagues  without 
stopping ;  their  legs  began  to  tremble  ; 
and  the  foam  that  t\\ej  shed  whitened  the 
doublets  of  their  masters. 

"  Let  us  rest  here  an  instant  to  give 
these  miserable  creatures  breathing-  time, ' ' 
said  Porthos. 

"  Let  us  rather  kill  them !  yes,  kill 
them  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan  ;  "I  see  fresh 
tracks  ;  'tis  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since 
they  passed  this  place." 

In  fact,  the  road  was  trodden  by  horses' 
feet,  visible  even  in  the  approaching  gloom 
of  evening. 

They  set  out ;  after  a  run  of  two  leagues, 
Mousqueton's  horse  sank. 

"  Gracious  me!  "  said  Porthos,  "there's 
Phoebus  ruined." 

"  The  cardinal  will  pay  you  a  hundred 
pistoles." 

"I'm  above  that." 

"Let  us  set  out  then  again,  on  a  full 
gallop." 

"  Yes,  if  we  can." 

But,  at  last,  the  lieutenant's  horse  in- 
fused to  go  on  ;  he  could  not  breathe  ;  one 
last  spur,  instead  of  making  him  advance, 
made  him  fall. 

"  The  devil  !  "  exclaimed  Porthos, 
"there's  Vulcan  foundered." 

"Zounds!''  cried  D'Artagnan,  "we 
must  then  stop !  Give  me  your  horse, 
Porthos  !  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  ?  '' 

"By  Jove,  I  am  falling,  or  rather  Bay- 
ai-(l  is  falling,''  answered  Porthos. 
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All  three  then  called  out,  '^^  All's  over." 

"Hush  ! '"'  said  D'Artag-nan. 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  hear  a  horse,  'tis  on  before  ;  it  is  at 
a  hundred  steps  from  hence,  and  in  advance 
of  us." 

There  was,  in  truth,  the  neig-hing-  of  a 
horse  heard. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mousqueton,  "  at  a  hundred 
steps  from  us  there's  a  little  hunting- 
seat." 

"Mousqueton,  my  pistols." 

"  They  are  in  my  hand,  sir." 

"  Porthos,  keep  j^ours  in  your  saddle 
bags." "  I  have  them." 

"  Now,  we  require  horses  for  the  king-'s 
service." 

"For  the  king-'s  service,"  repeated 
Porthos. 

"Then  not  a  word,  and  to  work  !  " 

They  went  on,  throug-h  the  nig-ht,  silent 
as  phantoms  ;  they  saw  a  lig-ht  shine  in  the 
midst  of  some  trees. 

"  There  is  the  house,  Porthos,"  said  the 
Gascon  ;  "  let  me  do  what  I  please,  and 
do  you  do  what  I  do." 

The\^  g-lided  from  tree  to  tree,  till  they 
arriv'ed  at  twenty  steps  from  the  house 
unperceived,  and  saw,  by  means  of  a  Ian- 
thorn  suspended  under  a  hut,  four  fine 
horses.  A  g-room  was  rubbing-  them  down; 
near  them  were  saddles  and  bridles. 

"I  want  tobuy  thy  horses,"  said  D'Ar- 
tag-nan, approaching-  the  groom. 

"  These  horses  are  not  to  be  sokl,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  I  take  them, then,"  said  the  lieutenant. 

And  he  took  hold  of  one  within  his 
reach  ;  his  two  companions  did  the  same 
thing. 

"Sir,"  cried  the  groom,  "  the}^  have 
just  been  six  leagues,  and  have  only  been 
unharnessed  about  half  an  hour." 

"  Half  an  hour's  rest  is  enough,"  replied 
the  Gascon. 

The  groom  calh^d  aloud  for  help.  A 
kind  of  steward  appeared,  just  as  D'Artag- 
nan  and  his  companions  were  prepared  to 
mount.  The  steward  wislied  to  expostu- 
late. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  cri(;d  the  lieutenant, 
"  if  you  say  a  word  1  will  blow  out  your 
brains." 


"But,  sir,"  answered  the  steward,  "do 
3'ou  know  that  these  horses  belong  to 
Monsieur  de  Montbazon  ?  " 

"  So  much  the  better ;  they  must  be 
good  animals,  then." 

"  Sir,  I  shall  call  my  people." 

"And  I  mine ;  I've  ten  guards  behind 
me;  don't  you  hear  them  gallop;  and  I'm 
one  of  the  king's  musketeers ;  come  Por- 
thos, come  Mouston." 

They  all  mounted  the  horses  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

"  Here  !  here  !  "  cried  the  steward  ; 
"the  house  servants  with  the  carabines." 

"On!  on!"  cried  D'Artagnan; 
"  there'll  be  firing  !    on  !  " 

They  all  set  off,  swift  as  the  winds. 

"'  Here  !  "  cried  the  steward,  "  here  I  " 
while  the  groom  ran  to  a  neighboring 
building. 

"  Take  care  of  3'our  horses,"  said 
D'Artagnan  to  him. 

"  Fire  !  "  replied  the  steward. 

A  gleam,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  il- 
lumined the  road,  and,  with  the  flash, 
was  heard  the  whistling  of  balls,  which 
were  fired  in  the  air. 

"  They  fire  like  grooms,"  said  Porthos ; 
"  in  the  time  of  the  cardinal,  people  fired 
better  than  that  :  do  n'ou  remember  the 
road  to  Crevecoeur,  Mousqueton  ?  " 

"  ^h,  sir  !  my  left  side  still  pains  me." 

"  Are  .you  sure  we  are  on  the  right 
track,  lieutenant  ?  " 

"  Egad,  didn't  you  hear — these  horses 
belong  to  Monsieur  de  Montbazon  :  well, 
Monsieur  de  Montbazon  is  the  husband  of 
Madame  de  Montbazon — " 

"And—" 

"  And  Madame  de  Montbazon  is  the 
mistress  of  the  Due  de  Beaufort." 

"Ah!  I  understand,"  replied  Porthos; 
"  she  has  ordered  relays  of  horses." 

"Exactly  so." 

"'  And  wc  are  pursuing-  the  duke  with 
the  very  horses  he  has  just  left  ?  " 

"My  dear  Porthos,  you  are  really  a 
man  of  superior  understanding,"  said 
D'Artagnan,  with   a  look  as  if  he  spoke 

against  his  conviction. "  Pooh  !  "  said 

Porthos,  "I  am  what  I  am." 

They  rode  on  for  an  hour,  till  the  horses 
wei'e  covered  with  foam  and  dust. 
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''  Zoutids  !  what  is  j'onder  ?  "  cried 
D'Artagnan. 

"You  are  very  luckA',  if  you  see  any- 
thing* in  such  a  nig-ht  as  this,"  said  Por- 
thos. 

"Something-  bright." 

•'  I,  too,"  cried  Mousqueton,  "  saw  them 
also." 

"Yes,  a  dead  horse,"  said  D'Artag-nan, 
pulhng"  up  his  horse,  which  shied  :  "  it 
seems  that  the}'  also  are  broken-winded 
as  well  as  ourselves." 

"I  seem  to  hear  the  noise  of  a  troop 
of  horsemen,"  exclaimed  Porthos,  leaning- 
over  his   horse's   mane. 

"  Impossible  ! " 

"  They  appear  to  be  numerous." 

"Then,  'tis  something- else." 

"  Another  horse  !  "  said  Porthos. 

"Dead?" 

"No;  dying-." 

"Saddled?" 

"Yes,  saddled  and  bridled." 

"Then  'tis  the  fug-itives." 

"Courage,  we  have  them  !  " 

"But,  if  they  are  numerous,"  observed 
Mousqueton,  "  'tis  not  we  who  have  them, 
but  the}'^  who  have  us." 

"Nonsense!"  cried  D'Artagnan,  "they'll 
suppose  us  to  be  strong-er  than  themselves, 
as  we're  in  pursuit,  they'll  be  afraid,  and 
disperse." 

"Certainly,"  remarked  Porthos. 

"Ah  !  do  you  see?  "  cried  the  lieuten- 
ant. 

"  The  lights  again  !  this  time  I  too  saw 
them,"  said  Porthos. 

"  On  !  on  !  forward  !  forward  !  "  cried 
D'Artagnan,  in  his  stentorian  voice,  "  we 
shall  laugh  over  all  this  in  five  minutes." 

And  they  darted  on  anew.  The  horses, 
excited  by  pain  and  emulation,  raced  over 
the  dark  road,  in  the  midst  of  which  was 
now  seen  :i  moving  lunss.  more  dense  and 
obscure  than  llic  ccsl  of  Ihe  horizon. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

THE  RKXrONTKE. 

They  roch'  on  in  this  way  for  ten  niin- 
ntes.  Snchh'nly,  two  dark  forms  seemed 
to  sepanite  from  the  mass,  advanced, 
grciw  in   size,  and,   as   tliey  grew   larger 


and   larger,  assumed   the   appearance   of 
two  horsemen. 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan,  "  they're 
coming  toward  us." 

"So  much  the  worse  for  them,"  said 
Porthos. 

"Who  goes  there?"  cried  a  hoarse 
voice. 

The  three  horsemen  made  no  replj^ 
stopped  not,  and  all  that  was  heard  was 
the  noise  of  swords,  drawn  from  the  scab- 
bards, and  of  the  cocking  of  the  pistols, 
with  which  the  two  phantoms  were  armed. 

"  Arm  to  the  teeth,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

Porthos  understood  him,  and  he  and  the 
lieutenant  each  one  took  from  his  left  -hand 
a  pistol,  and  armed  himself  each  in  his 
turn. 

"  Who  goes  there  ?  "  was  asked  a  sec- 
ond time.  "Not  a  step  forwarder,  or 
you're  dead  men  !  " 

"  Stuff !  "  cried  Porthos,  almost  choked 
with  dust.  "  Stuff  and  nonsense !  we 
have  seen  plenty  of  dead  men  in  our 
time." 

Hearing  these  words,  the  two  shadows 
blockaded  the  road,  and  by  the  light  of 
the  stars  might  be  seen  the  shining  of 
their  arms. 

"Back  I  "  cried  D'Artagnan  ;  "or  you 
are  dead  !  " 

Two  shots  were  the  reply  to  this  threat; 
but  the  assailants  attacked  their  foes  with 
such  velocity  that  in  a  moment  they  were 
upon  them  ;  a  third  pistol-shot  was  heard, 
aimed  \ij  D'Artagnan;  and  one  of  his 
adversaries  fell.  As  to  Porthos  he  as- 
saulted his  with  such  violence  that,  al- 
though his  sword  was  thrust  aside,  the 
enemy  was  thrown  o(F  his  liorse,  and  fell 
about  ten  steps  from  it. 

"  Finish  !  Mouston— finish  the  work  !  " 
cried  Porthos.  And  he  (hirtod  on,  beside 
his  friend,  who  had  already  begun  a  fresh 
pursuit, 

"Well?"  said  Porthos. 

"  I've  broken  his  skull."  eiieti  D'Ar- 
tagnan.    "And  you — " 

"I've  only  thrown  him  down;  but 
hark  !  "         " 

Another  shot  of  a  carabine  was  heard. 
It  was  Mousqueton,  wlio  was  obeying  his 
mnstei-'s  command. 
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"  On  !  on  !  "  cried  D'Artag-nan  ;  "  all 
g-oes  well  !  we  have  the  first,  throw." 

"Ha!  ha!"  answered  Porthos ;  "be- 
hold, other  players  appear." 

And,  in  fact,  two  other  cavaliers  made 
their  appearance,  detached,  as  it  seemed, 
from  the  principal  g-roup  ;  they  again  dis- 
puted the  road. 

This  time  the  lieutenant  did  not  wait 
for  the  opposite  party  to  speak. 

"Stand  aside,"  he  cried;  "stand  off 
the  road." 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  asked  a  voice. 

"  The  duke  !  "  Porthos  and  D'Artagnan 
roared  out  both  at  once. 

A  burst  of  laughter  was  the  answer, 
but  finished  with  a  groan.  D'Artagnan 
had,  with  his  sword,  cut  the  poor  wretch 
in  two  who  had  laughed. 

At  the  same  time  Porthos  and  his  ad- 
versary fired  on  each  other,  and  D'Artag- 
nan turned  to  him  : 

"Bravo  ! — 3^ou've  killed  him,  I  think." 

"No,  wounded  his  horse  onl}-." 

"  But  what  ails  my  horse  ?  " 

"What  ails  your  horse  is,  that  he's 
faUing  down,"  replied  Porthos. 

In  truth,  the  lieutenant's  horse  stum- 
bled, and  fell  on  his  knees;  then  a  rat- 
tling in  his  throat  was  heard,  and  he  lay 
down  to  die.  D'Artagnan  swore  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  in  the  skies  above. 

"Does  your  honor  want  a  horse?" 
asked  Mousqueton. 

"Zounds!  want  one?"  cried  the  Gascon. 

"  Here's  one,  your  honor — " 

"'  How  the  devil  hast  thou  two  horses  ?" 
asked  D'Artagnan,  jumping  on  one  of 
them. 

"Their  masters  are  dead!  I  thought 
they  might  be  useful,  so  I  took  them." 

Meantime  Porthos  had  reloaded  his  pis- 
tols. 

"Be  on  the  alert  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan. 
"Here  are  two  other  cavaliers." 

As  he  spoke  two  horsemen  advanced  at 
full  speed. 

"  Ho  !  your  honor,"  cried  Mousqueton, 
^'  the  man  you  upset  is  getting  up." 

"  Why  didn't  thou  do  as  thou  didst  to 
the  first  man  ?  "  said  Porthos. 

"  I  held  the  horses,  my  hands  were  full, 
your  honor." 


A  shot  was  fired  that  moment — Mous- 
queton shrieked  with  pain. 

"  Ah,  sir  !  I'm  hit  in  the  other  side  ! 
exactly  in  the  other  !  This  hurt  is  just 
the  fellow  of  that  I  had  on  the  road  to 
Amiens." 

Porthos  turned  round  like  a  lion  — 
plunged  on  the  dismounted  cavalier,  who 
tried  to  draw  his  sword ;  but,  before  it 
was  out  of  the  scabbard,  Porthos,  with 
the  hilt  of  his,  had  hit  him  such  a  terrible 
blow  on  the  head,  that  he  fell  like  an  ox 
beneath  the  butcher's  knife. 

Mousqueton,  groaning,  slipped  down 
from  his  horse — his  wound  not  allowing 
him  to  sit  in  his  saddle. 

On  perceiving  the  cavaliers,  D'Artag- 
nan had  stopped  and  charged  his  pistol 
afresh  ;  besides,  his  horse,  he  found,  had 
a  carbine  on  the  bow  of  the  saddle. 

"Here  I  am!"  exclaimed  Porthos. 
"  Shall  we  wait,  or  shall  we  charge  ?  " 

"Let  us  charge  them,"  answered  the 
Gascon. 

"  Charge  !  "  said  Porthos. 

The}^  spurred  on  their  horses ;  the  other 
cavaliers  were  only  twentj'  steps  from 
them. 

"  For  the  king  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan. 

"  The  king  has  no  authority  here  !  "  an- 
swered a  deep  voice,  which  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  cloud — so  enveloped  was  the 
cavalier  in  a  whirlwind  of  dust. 

" 'Tis  well;  we  will  see  if  the  king's 
name  is  not  a  passport  everywhere,"  re- 
plied the  Gascon. 

"  See  !  "  answered  the  voice. 

Two  shots  were  fired  at  once ;  one  by 
D'Artagnan,  the  other  by  the  adversary 
of  Porthos.  D'Artagnan's  ball  took  off 
his  enemy's  hat.  The  ball  fired  by  Por- 
thos' foe  went  through  the  throat  of  his 
horse,  which  fell,  groaning. 

"Ah  !  this,"  ci'ied  the  voice,  the  tone  of 
which  was  at  once  piercing  and  jeering — 
"  this !  'tis  nothing  but  a  butchery  of 
horses,  and  not  a  combat  between  men. 
To  the  sword,  sir  ! — the  sword  !  " 

And  he  jumped  off  his  horse. 

"  To  our  swords  ! — be  it  so  !  "  replied 
D'Artagnan — "  that's  just  what  I  want." 

D'Artagnan,  in  two  steps,  was  engaged 
with  the  foe,  whom,  according  to  his  cus- 
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torn,  he  attacked  impetuous]}' ;  but  he  met 
this  time  with  a  skill  and  a  streng-th  of 
arm  which  made  him  pause.  Twice  he 
was  oblig-ed  to  step  back;  his  opponent 
stirred  not  one  inch.  D'Artag-nan  re- 
turned, and  ag-ain  attacked  him. 

Twice  or  thrice  blows  were  struck  on 
both  sides  without  effect ;  sparks  were 
emitted  from  the  swords,  like  water  spout- 
ing out. 

At  last  D'Artagnan  thought  it  was 
time  to  tr}^  one  of  his  favorite  feints  in 
fencing.  He  brought  it  to  bear ;  skillf uU}- 
executed  it  with  the  rapidity  of  lig"htning" ; 
and  struck  the  blow  with  a  force  which  he 
fancied  would  prove  irresistible. 

The  blow  was  parried. 

*'Sdeath!"  he  cried,  with  his  Gascon 
accent. 

At  this  exclamation  his  adversary 
bounded  back,  and,  bending-  his  bare  head, 
tried  to  distinguish  in  the  gloom  the  feat- 
ures of  the  lieutenant. 

As  to  D'Artagnan,  afraid  of  some  feint, 
he  still  stood  on  the  defensive. 

'•'  Have  a  care,"  cried  Porthos  to  his  op- 
ponent; ''I've  still  two  pistols  charg-ed." 

"  The  more  reason  you  should  fire  the 
first,"  cried  his  foe. 

Porthos  fired ;  a  flash  threw  a  gleam 
of  light  over  the  field  of  battle. 

As  the  light  shone  on  them,  a  cry  was 
heard  from  the  other  two  combatants. 

'' Athos  !  "  exclaimed  D'Artagnan. 

"D'Artagnan  !  "  ejaculated  Athos. 

Athos  raised  his  sword  —  D'Artagnan 
lowered  his. 

"  Aramis  !"  cried  Athos — "  don't  firel" 

''Ha!  ha!  is  it  3^ou,  Aramis  ?  "  said 
Portlios. 

And  he  threw  away  his  pistol. 

Aramis  pushed  his  back  into  his  saddle; 
bags,  and  sheathed  his  sword. 

"My  son!"  exclaimed  Athos,  extend- 
ing ids  hand  to  D'Artagnan. 

'I'liis  was  tlie  name  whicli  he  gave  him 
in  former  days — in  IJKMr  moments  of  ten- 
<ler  niliniacy. 

''At.liosI"  (ii(>(i  D'Artagnan,  wring- 
ing his  hands.  "So  you  defend  him! 
Aiul  I,  wlio  liave  sworn  to  take  liim  dead 
or  alive,  I  am  disliojioi-ed — Ah  1  " 

"Kill  me!"  replied  Allios.  uncov-.'riim- 


his  breast,  "  if  j^our  honor  requires  my 
death." 

"  Oh  !  woe's  me  !  woe's  me  !  "  cried  the 
lieutenant :"  there's  only  one  man  in  the 
world  who  could  stay  my  hand ;  hy  a 
fatality  that  \evy  man  comes  across  my 
way.    What  shall  I  say  to  the  cardinal  ?  " 

"  You  can  tell  him,  sir,"  answered  a 
voice,  which  was  a  voice  of  high  com- 
mand in  that  battle-field,  "that  he  sent 
against  me  the  only  two  men  capable  of 
g-etting-  the  better  of  four  men  ; — of  fight- 
ing man  to  man,  without  discomfiture, 
against  the  Count  de  la  Fere  and  the 
Chevalier  d'Herblay,  and  of  surrendering- 
only  to  fifty  men  !  " 

"  The  prince  !  "  exclaimed  at  the  same 
moment  Athos  and  Aramis,  unmasking 
as  they  spoke  ;  "the  Due  de  Beaufort !  " 
while  D'Artagnan  and  Porthos  stepped 
backward. 

"Fifty  cavaliers  I  ■'  cried  the  Gascon 
and  Porthos. 

"Look  round  jou,  gentlemen,  if  you 
doubt  the  facts,"  said  the  duke. 

The  two  friends  looked  to  the  right — to 
the  left ;  they  were  encompassed  by  a 
troop  of  horsemen. 

"Hearing  the  noise  of  the  fight,"  re- 
sumed the  duke,  "  I  fancied  j^ouhad  about 
twent}^  men  with  you,  so  I  came  back  with 
those  around  me,  tired  of  always  running- 
away,  and  wishing  to  draw  my  sword  for 
my  own  cause  ;  but  you  are  only  two." 

"Yes,  mjMord  ;  but,  as  you  have  said, 
two  equal  to  twentj',"  said  Athos. 

"  Come,  g-entlemen,  3'our  swords,"  said 
the  duke. 

"Our  swords!"  cried  D'Artagnan, 
raising  his  head  and  reg-aining  his  self- 
possession — "  Never  !  " 

"Nevei-,"  added  Porthos. 

Some  of  the  men  moved  towanl  Ihem. 

"'One  moment,  my  lord."  whispered 
Athos;  and  lit;  said  something  in  a  low 
voiei>. 

"As  you  will,"  replied  the  duke.  "I 
am  loo  much  indebted  to  you  to  refuse 
your  lii'st  request.  GentleuHMi,"  he  said 
to  his  escort,  "  witlidraw.  ^Monsieur 
d'Artagnan,  "M()nsi(>ur  de  A'alon.  you  \\\\\ 
fi-ee." 

The    ordei-    was    ol>e\'ed  :     D'Artagnan 
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and  Porthos  then  found  themselves  in  the 
center  of  a  larg-e  circle, 

"Now,  D'Herblay,"  said  Athos,  "dis- 
mount and  come  here." 

Aramis  dismounted,  and  went  to  Por- 
thos; while  Athos  approached  D'Artag- 
nan.     All  the  four  were  tog-ether. 

"Friends!"  said  Athos;  "do  you  re- 
gret that  3'ou  have  not  shed  our  blood  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  D'Artag-nan  ;  "I  regret 
to  see  that  we,  hitherto  united,  are  op- 
posed to  each  other.  Ah  !  nothing  will 
ever  go  well  with  us  now  !  " 

"  Oh  !  heaven  !  No,  all  is  over  !  "  said 
Porthos. 

"Well — be  on  our  side  now,"  resumed 
Aramis. 

"  Silence,  D'Herblay  !  "  cried  Athos  : 
"  such  proposals  are  not  to  be  made  to 
gentlemen  such  as  these.  'Tis  a  matter 
of  conscience  with  them,  as  with  us." 

"  Meantime,  here  we  are,  enemies  !  " 
said  Porthos.  "  Gramercy  !  who  would 
ever  have  thought  it?  " 

D'Artagnan  only  sighed. 

Athos  looked  at  them  both  and  took 
their  hands  in  his. 

"Gentlemen!"  he  said,  "this  is  a 
serious  business,  and  m3-  heart  bleeds 
as  if  you  had  pierced  it  through  and 
through.  Yes,  we  are  severed  ;  there  is 
the  great — the  sad  truth  !  but  we  have 
not  as  3'et  declared  war ;  perhaps  we 
shall  have  to  make  certain  conditions, 
therefore  a  solemn  conference  is  indis- 
pensable." 

"  For  vay  own  part,  I  demand  it,"  said 
Araniis. 

"  I  accept  it,"  interposed  D'Artagnan, 
proudly. 

Porlhos  bowed,  as  if  in  assent. 

"Let  us  choose  a  place  of  rendezvous," 
continued  Athos;  "and,  in  a  last  inter- 
view, arrange  our  mutual  position,  and 
the  conduct  we  are  to  maintain  toward 
each  other." 

"  Good  !  "  the  other  three  exclaimed. 

"  Well,  then,  the  place?  " 

"Will  the  Place  Royalc  suit  y^^u'r' 
asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  In  Paris  ?  " 

"Yes." 

Athos  and  Aramis  l()(»k(!(i  at  each  othcf. 


"  The  Place  Royale— bo  it  so  !  "  replied 
Athos. 

"-  When  ?  " 

"To-morrow  evening,  if  you  please." 

"At  what  hour?  " 

"At  ten  in  the  evening  if  that  suits 
yon — we  shall  be  returned." 

"Good." 

"There,"  continued  Athos,  "either 
peace  or  war  will  be  decided — our  honor, 
at  all  events,  will  be  secured." 

"Alas  !  "  murmured  D'Artagnan,  "  our 
honor  as  soldiers  is  lost  to  us  forever  ! 
Now,  Porthos ;  now  we  must  henco,  to 
bear  back  our  shame  on  our  heads  to  the 
cardinal." 

"And  tell  him,"  cried  a  voice,  "that  I 
am  not  too  old  to  be  still  a  man  of 
action." 

D'Artagnan  recognized  the  voice  of  De 
Rochefort. 

"Can  I  do  anything-  for  you,  gentle- 
men ?  "  asked  the  duke. 

"  Be  a  witness  that  we  have  done  what 
we  have  done." 

"'That  shall  be  done,  be  assured. 
Adieu  !  we  shall  meet  soon,  I  trust,  in 
Pai'is,  where  you  shall  have  your  re. 
venge." 

The  duke,  as  he  spoke,  kissed  his  hand, 
spurred  his  horse  into  a  gallop,  and  dis- 
appeared, followed  b^^  his  troop,  who  were 
soon  lost  in  distance  and  darkness. 

D'Artagnan  and  Porthos  w^ere  now- 
alone  with  a  man  who  held  their  two 
horses  ;  thej'-  thought  it  was  Mousqueton, 
and  w^ent  up  to  him. 

"'  What  do  I  see  ?  "  cried  the  lieutenant. 
"  Grimaud,  is  it  thou  ?  " 

Grimaud  signified  that  he  was  not  mis- 
taken. 

"  And  whose  horses  are  these  ?  "  cried 
D'Artagnan. 

"Who  has  given  them  to  us?"  said 
Porthos. 

"The  Count  de  la  Fere." 

"Athos  !  Athos  1  "  muttered  D'Artag- 
nan, "you  think  of  every  one;  you  are 
indeed  a  gent-lemaii  !  Where  art  thou 
bound  to,  Grimaud  ?  " 

"  To  join  the  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne  in 
Flanders,  your  honor." 

Thr\-     were    takuiii'    the    road     lowaril 
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Paris,  when  groans,  which  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  ditch,  attracted  their  atten- 
tion. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  It  is  I,  Mousqueton,"  said  a  mournful 
voice,  while  a  sort  of  shadow  arose  out  of 
the  side  of  the  road. 

Porthos  ran  to  him.  "Art  thou  dan- 
g-erously  wounded,  my  dear  Houston  ?  " 
he  said. 

••  No,  sir,  but  I  am  severely  wounded." 

'•  What  can  we  do?"  said  D'Artag-nan; 
'•  we  must  return  to  Paris." 

'•'  I  will  take  care  of  Mousqueton/'  said 
Grimaud  ;  and  he  gave  his  arm  to  his  old 
comrade,  whose  eyes  were  full  of  tears, 
and  Grimaud  could  not  tell  whether  the 
tears  were  caused  by  his  wounds,  or  b\- 
the  pleasure  of  seeing-  him  ag-ain. 

D'Artag'nan  and  Porthos  went  on,  mean- 
time, to  Paris.  They  were  passed  by  a 
sort  of  courier,  covered  with  dust,  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  duke  to  the 
cardinal,  g-iving-  testimony  to  the  valor  of 
D'Artag-nan  and  Porthos. 

Mazarin  had  passed  a  ver^^  bad  nig-ht, 
when  this  letter  was  broug'ht  to  him,  an- 
nouncing- that  the  duke  was  free,  and  that 
he  should  henceforth  raise  up  a  mortal 
strife  ag-ainst  him. 

"  What  consoles  me,"  said  the  cardinal, 
after  reading  the  letter,  "is,  that  at  least, 
iti  this  chase,  D'Artagnan  has  done  me 
one  good  turn — he  has  destroyed  Broussel. 
This  Gascon  is  a  precious  fellow — even  his 
mishaps  are  useful." 

The  cardinal  referred  to  tliatman  whom 
D'Artagnan  upset  at  the  corner  of  the 
Cimetiere  Saint  Jean,  in  Paris,  and  who 
was  no  other  than  the  Councilor  Broussel. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

THE  FOUR  OLD  FKIKNnS  PREPARE  TO 
MEET  AGAIN. 

*^'Well,"  said'Porthos,  seated  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Hotel  do  la  Chcvrette, 
to  D'Artagnan,  who,  with  a  long  and 
melancholy  face,  had  returned  from  the 
Palais  Royal,  "did  he  receive  you  nn- 
graciously,  my  dear  friend  ?  " 

•'  ITaith,  yes  !  a  hideous  brute,  that 
(lardinal — wliat  an*  you  eating  there, 
Porthos?" 


'•'  I  am  dipping  a  biscuit  into  a  glass  of 
Spanish  wine — do  the  same." 

''  You  are  right.  Gimblon,  a  glass  of 
wine  !  " 

•'  Well !  how  has  all  gone  off  ?  " 

"  Zounds  !  3^ou  know  there's  only  one 
way  of  saying  things  ;  so  I  went  in  and  I 
said  :  ''  My  lord,  we  were  not  the  strongest 
party.' 

'•' '  Yes,  I  know  that,'  he  said,  •'  but  tell 
me  the  particulars.' 

••  You  know,  Porthos,  I  could  not  give 
him  the  particulars  without  naming  our 
friends — to  name  them  would  be  to  com- 
mit them  to  ruin,  so  I  merely  said  they 
were  fifty  and  we  were  two." 

"  'There  was  firing,  nevertheless,  I 
heard,'  he  said  ;  'and  your  swords,  the^' 
saw  the  light  of  da^'',  I  presume  ?  ' 

"  'That  is,  the  night,  my  lord,'  I  an- 
swered. 

"  '  Ah  !  '  cried  the  cardinal ;  •  I  thought 
you  were  a  Gascon,  my  friend.' 

"  'I  am  only  a  Gascon,'  said  I,  '  when 
I  succeed.'  So  the  answer  pleased,  and 
he  laughed." 

"  Well,  not  so  bad  a  reception  as  I 
thought,"  remarked  Porthos. 

"ISFo,  no,  but  'tis  the  manner  in  which 
lie  spoke.  Gimblon,  another  bottle  of 
wine — 'tis  almost  incredible  what  a  quan- 
tity of  wine  these  biscuits  will  hold." 

"  Hem — didn't  he  mention  me  ?  "  in- 
quired Porthos. 

"  Ah  !  yes,  indeed  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan, 
wlio  was  afraid  of  disheartening  his  friend 
b}^  telling  him  that  the  cardinal  had  not 
breathed  a  word  about  him  ;  ''  yes, 
surely  I  he  said — " 

"  He  said  ?  "  resumed  Porthos. 

"Stop,  I  want  to  remenibei-  his  exact 
words.  He  said,  as  to  your  friiMid.  tell 
him  that,  he  may  sleep  in  peace." 

••(iood,  very  good,"  said  Porthos: 
"  that  means  as  clear  as  daylight  that  he 
intends  still  to  make  me  a  baron." 

At  this  moment  nine  o'clock  struck. 

D'Artagnan  started. 

"Ah.   yes,"    said   Port,hos ;  "there   is« 
niiK^  o'clock.     We  liave  a  nMulezvous,  you 
i'emenil)er,  at  the  Place  Roy  ale." 

"Ah!  slop!  \\o\(\  your  peace,  Porthos 
— don't    riMuind   nie  of  it,  'tis  that  which 
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has  made  me  so  cross  since  j'^esterday.  I 
shall  not  go." 

'^Why?"  asked  Porthos. 

"  Why,  suppose  this  appointment  is 
onl}''  a  blind  ?  That  there's  something- 
hidden  beneath  it  ?  " 

D'Artag-nan  did  not  believe  Athos  to  be 
capable  of  a  deception,  but  he  sought  an 
excuse  for  not  g^oing*  to  the  rendezvous. 

"We  must  g"o,"  said  the  superb  lord 
of  Bracieux,  ''lest  the3'^  should  say  we 
were  afraid.  We,  who  have  faced  fifty 
foes  on  the  hig-h  road,  can  well  meet  two 
in  the  Place  Ro^^ale." 

'•'  Yes,  yes,  but  they  took  part  with  the 
princes  without  apprising-  us  of  it — per- 
haps the  duke  may  try  to  catch  us  in  his 
turn." 

'•'  Nonsense  !  He  had  us  in  his  power, 
and  let  us  g-o.  Besides,  we  can  be  on  our 
g-uard — let  us  take  arms,  and  let  Pianchet 
g-o  with  us  with  his  carbine." 

"Pianchet  is  a  Frondeur,"  answered 
D'Artag-nan. 

"  Devil  take  these  civil  wars  !  one  can 
no  more  reckon  on  one's  friends  than  on 
one's  footmen,"  said  Porthos;  "ah,  if 
Mousqueton  Avere  here  !  there's  one  who 
will  never  desert  me  !  " 

"So  long-  as  you  are  rich  !  ah  !  my  friend  ! 
'tis  not  civil  war  that  disunites  us  !  It  is 
that  we  are,  each  of  us,  twenty  years 
older  ;  it  is  that  the  honest  emotions  of 
youth  have  given  place  to  the  suggestions 
of  interest — to  the  whispers  of  ambition — 
to  the  counsels  of  selfishness.  Yes,  you 
are  right — let  us  go,  Porthos  !  but  let  us 
g-o  well  armed — wen;  we  not  to  g-o  they 
would  say  we  were  afraid.  Hollo  !  Pian- 
chet, here  !  saddle  our  horses — take  your 
carbine." 

"  Whom  are  we  g-oing  to  attack,  sir  ?  " 

"  No  one — a  mere  matter  of  precau- 
tion, "answered  the  Gascon. 

"You  know,  sir,  that  they  wished  to 
murder  that  good  councilor  Broussel,  the 
father  of  the  people  ?  " 

"Really,  did  they  ?  "  said  D'Artagnan. 

"Yes,  but  he  has  been  avenged.  He 
was  carried  home  in  the  arms  of  the  peo- 
ple. His  house  has  been  full  ever  since. 
Ho  has  received  visits  from  the  coadjutor, 
from    Madame    de   Longueville,  and   the 


Prince  de  Conti — Madame  de  Chevreuse 
and  Madame  de  Vendome  have  left  their 
names  at  his  door." 

••How  did  you  hear  this?"  inquired 
D'Artagnan. 

*'  From  a  good  source,  sir — I  heard  it 
from  Friquet." 

"  From  Friquet  ?  I  know  that  name — " 

"A  son  of  Monsieur  de  Broussel's  ser- 
vant, and  a  lad  that  I  promise  you,  in  a 
revolt,  will  not  cast  awa}'  his  share  to  the 
dogs." 

"  Is  he  not  a  singing  bo^^  at  Notre- 
Dame  ?  "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  Yes,  that's  he,  patronized  by  Bazin."" 

"Ah,  yes,  I  know." 

••  What  impoi'tance  is  this  reptile  of  to 
you  ?  "  asked  Porthos. 

"  Gad  !  "  replied  D'Artagnan ;  "he  has- 
already  given  me  good  information,  and 
he  may  do  the  same  again." 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  Athos  and 
Aramis  were  entering  Paris  hy  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine.  They  had  taken  some 
refreshment  on  the  road,  and  hastened  on 
that  the}'  might  not  fail  at  the  rendez- 
vous. Bazin  was  their  onl^'^  attendant, 
for  Grimaud  had  stayed  behind  to  take 
care  of  Mousqueton.  As  they  were  pass- 
ing onward,  Athos  proposed  that  they 
should  lay  aside  their  arms  and  military 
costume,  and  assume  a  dress  suited  to  the 
city. 

"Oh,  no,  dear  count  !"  cried  Aramis, 
"  is  it  not  a  w^arlike  encounter  that  we 
are  going  to  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Aramis  ?  " 

"That  the  Place  Ro^'ale  is  the  termina- 
tion to  the  main  road  to  Vendomois,  and 
nothing  else." 

"  How,  our  friends  ?  " 

"  Are  become  our  most  dang-erous  ene- 
mies, Athos  ;  let  us  be  on  our  guard." 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  D'Herblay  !  " 

"Who  can  say  whether  D'Artagnan 
has  not  betray' cd  us  to  the  cardinal  ?  who 
can  tell  whether  Mazarin  ma}'  not  take 
advantage  of  tins  rendezvous  and  seize 
us?" 

Athos  folded  his  arms,  and  his  noble 
head  fell  drooping  on  his  chest. 

"What  do  you  expect,  Athos  ?  "  pur- 
sued Aramis;   "such   are  men.   and,  re- 
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member,  they  are  not  ahva^'s  twenty 
years  of  age ;  let  us  take  precautions, 
Athos  !  " 

"  But  suppose  the}'  come  unarmed  ? 
what  a  disgrace  to  us." 

"Oh,  never  fear!  besides,  if  they  do, 
we  can  make  an  excuse  ;  we  come  straight 
from  a  journey,  and  are  insurgents,  also." 

"  An  excuse  for  us!  to  meet  D' Artagnan 
with  a  false  excuse  !  to  hav^e  to  make  a 
false  excuse  to  Porthos  !  Oh,  Aramis  I  " 
continued  Athos,  shaking  his  head  mourn- 
inWy,  '"'upon  my  soul,  you  make  me  the 
most  miserable  of  men;  3'ou  disenchant  a 
heart  not  wholly  dead  to  friendship.  Go 
in  whatsoever  guise  you  will,  for  my  part 
I  shall  go  disarmed." 

"  No,  for  I  will  not  allow  you  to  do  so. 
'Tis  not  one  man,  'tis  not  Athos  only, 
'tis  not  the  Count  de  la  Fere,  whom  30U 
will  ruin  by  this  weakness,  but  a  whole 
party  to  whom  j^ou  belong,  and  who  de- 
pend upon  you." 

'•Be  it  then  so,"  replied  Athos,  sorrow- 
fully. 

And  they  pursued  their  road  in  mourn- 
ful silence. 

ScarcelN'  had  the,y  reached  b}^  the  Rue 
de  la  Mule — the  iron  gate  of  the  Place 
Royale — than  they  perceived  three  cav- 
aliers, D'Artagnan,  Porthos,  and  Plan- 
chet,  the  two  former  wrapped  up  in  their 
military  cloaks,  under  which  their  swords 
were  hidden,  and  Plancljot,  his  musket  by 
his  side.  Tht^y  were  waiting  at  the  en- 
trance of  tlie  Rue  St.  Catharine,  and  their 
horses  were  fastened  to  the  rings  of  th(^ 
arcade.  Athos,  therefore,  commanded 
Bazin  to  fasten  up  liis  horse  and  that  of 
Aramis  in  the  same  manner. 

They  then  advanced,  two  and  two,  and 
saluted  each  otlier  politely. 

"Now,  where  will  it  be  agreeable  to 
you  that  we  Ijold  oui-  conrorence  ?  "  in- 
(|uired  Aramis,  perceiving  that  the  people 
were  stopping  to  look  at  Ihcni,  supposing 
that  tliey  wei-e  going  to  engage  in  one  of 
those  far-famed  duels  still  extant  in  the 
mrnioiy  of  the  I'arisiaiis — and  especially 
t.lic  inlial)it  ;in1s  of  the  Place  Royale. 

"The  gale  is  shut,"  said  Aramis,  "  but 
if  thesi5  gentlemen  like  a  cool  retreat, 
under  the  trees,  and  a  perfect  seclusion, 
O 


I  will  get  the  ke^'  from  the  Hotel  de 
Rohan,  and  we  shall  be  well  situated." 

D'Artagnan  darted  a  look  into  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  place.  Porthos  ventured  to 
put  his  head  between  the  railings,  to  try 
if  his  glance  could  penetrate  the  gloom. 

••'If  3'ou  prefer  any  other  place,"  said 
Athos,  in  his  persuasive  voice,  "  choose  for 
yourselves." 

"  This  place,  if  Monsieur  d'Herblaj'  can 
procure  the  key,  is  the  best  that  we  can 
have,"  was  the  answer. 

Aramis  went  off  at  once,  begging  Athos 
not  to  remain  alone  within  reach  of  D'Ar- 
tagnan and  Porthos;  a  piece  of  advice 
which  was  received  with  a  contemptuous 
smile. 

Aramis  returned  soon  with  a  man  from 
the  Hotel  de  Rohan,  who  was  saying-  to 
him  : 

"  You  swear,  sir,  that  it  is  not  so  ?  " 

"  Stop,"  and  Aramis  gave  him  a  louis 
d'or. 

"Ah  !  you  will  not  swear,  vny  master," 
said  the  concierge,  shaking  his  head. 

"Well,  one  can  never  say  what  may 
happen  ;  at  present  these  gentlemen  are 
our  friends." 

"Yes,  certainl}',"  added  Athos,  "'  and 
the  other  two — " 

"  You  hear  that  ?  "  said  D'Artagnan 
to  Porthos  ;  "  he  won't  swear." 

"'  No  ?  " 

"No;  caution,  therefore." 

Athos  did  not  lose  sight  of  these  two 
speakers.  Aramis  opened  the  gate,  and 
faced  round  in  oi'der  that  D'Artagnan  anil 
Porthos  might  enter.  In  passing  through 
the  gate,  the  liilt  of  the  lieutenant's  sword 
was  caught  in  the  grating,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  pull  otT  his  cloak:  in  doing  so 
he  showed  the  butl-end  of  his  pistols,  and 
a  I'ay  of  the  jnoon  was  retloctod  on  the 
shining  metal. 

"  Do  you  see  ?  "  whispered  Aramis  to 
Athos,  touching  his  sho\ddor  with  one 
luind,  and  i)oinling  with  the  other  to  the 
arms  which  tlu>  (Jascon  wore  undei*  his 
hell. 

•'  Alas,  1  do  !  "'  i-epiied  Athos,  with  a 
deep  sigli. 

He  entered  thii-d,  and  Aranus,  who  shut 
the  gate  after  liim.  last .  The  two  serving- 
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men  waited  without,  but,  as  if  they  hke- 
wise  mistrusted  each  other  kept  their 
respective  distances. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  PLACE  ROYALE. 

They  proceeded  silently  to  the  center 
of  the  Place;  but  as  at  this  very  moment 
the  moon  had  just  emerged  from  behind  a 
cloud,  it  was  considered  that  the}'  might 
be  observed  if  they  remained  on  that  spot, 
and  they  reg-ained  the  shade  of  the  lime- 
trees. 

There  were  benches  here  and  there — 
the  four  g-entlemen  stopped  near  them  ; 
at  a  sign  from  Athos,  Porthos  and  D'Ar- 
tag-nan  sat  down,  the  two  others  stood  in 
front  of  them. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  silent  embarrass- 
ment, Athos  spoke. 

'•'Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "our  presence 
here  is  a  proof  of 'our  former  friendship; 
not  one  of  us  has  failed  at  this  rendezvous  ; 
not  one  has,  therefore,  to  reproach  him- 
self." 

''Hear  me,  count,"  replied  D'Artag- 
nan  ;  "  instead  of  making  compliments  to 
each  other,  let  us  explain  our  conduct  to 
each  other,  like  men  of  right  and  honest 
hearts." 

"  I  wish  for  nothing  more  ;  have  you 
any  cause  of  anger  against  me  or  Monsieur 
d'Herblay  ?  If  so,  speak  out,"  answered 
Athos. 

'•'  I  have,"  replied  D'Artagnan.  "  When 
I  saw  you  at  ,your  chateau  at  Bragelonne, 
I  made  certain  proposals  to  you,  which 
you  perfect!}''  understood  ;  instead  of  an- 
swering me  as  a  friend,  j'ou  played  with 
me  as  a  chikl  :  tlie  friendship,  therefore, 
that  you  boast  of  was  not  broken  yester- 
d:i3'  by  the  shock  of  our  swords,  but  by 
3'our  dissimulation  at  your  castle." 

"  D'Artagnan  !  "  said  Athos,  reproach- 
fully. 

"  You  asked  for  candor — there  it  is. 
You  ask  what  I  liave  against  you — I  sa^- 
it.  And  I  have  the  same  sincei'ity  to  show 
you,  if  you  wish.  Monsieur  d'PIerblay  ;  I 
acted  in  a  similar  way  to  you,  and  you 
also  deceived  me  ;  I  reproach  you  with 
nothing,  however  ;  'tis  only  because  Mon- 


sieur do  la  Fere  has  spoken  of  friendship 
that  I  question  your  conduct." 

"  And  what  do  you  find  in  it  to  blame  ?" 
asked  Aramis,  haughtily. 

The  blood  mounted  instantly  to  the 
temples  of  D'Artagnan,  who  rose,  and 
replied  : 

'•'I  consider  it  the  conduct  of  a  pupil  of 
Jesuits." 

On  seeing  D'Artagnan  rise,  Porthos 
rose  also  ;  these  four  men  were,  therefore, 
all  standing  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
menacing  aspect,  opposite  to  each  other. 

Upon  hearing  D'Artagnan's  reply,  Ara- 
mis seemed  about  to  draw  his  sword, 
when  Athos  prevented  him. 

'•'  D'Artagnan,"  he  said,  '•  you  come  here 
to-night,  still  infuriated  by  our  yester- 
day's adventure.  I  believed  that  your 
heart  was  sufficient!}-  noble  to  enable  a 
friendship  of  twenty  years  to  be  stronger 
than  an  affront  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Come,  do  you  really  think  j'ou  have  any- 
thing to  say  against  me  ?  say  it  then  ;  if 
I  am  in  f-ault,  I  will  avow  ni}-  fault." 

The  grave  and  harmonious  tones  of  that 
beloved  voice  had  still  over  D'Artagnan 
its  ancient  influence,  while  that  of  Aramis, 
wliich  had  become  sharp  and  screaming  in 
his  moments  of  ill-humor,  irritated  him. 
He  answered  therefore : 

"  I  think,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  that  you 
had  something  to  communicate  to  me  at 
3'our  chateau  of  Bragelonne,  and  that 
gentleman" — he  pointed  to  Aramis — "  had 
also  something  to  tell  me,  when  I  was  in 
his  convent.  At  that  time  I  was  not  con- 
cerned in  the  adventure  during  which  you 
bari'icaded  the  road  that  I  was  going; 
however,  because  I  was  prudent,  jj-ou  must 
not  take  me  for  a  fool.  If  I  had  wished  to 
widen  the  breach  between  those  whom 
Monsieur  d'Herblay  chooses  to  receive  with 
a  rope-ladder,  and  those  whom  lie  receives 
witli  a  wooden  ladder,  I  could  have  spoken 
out." 

"  Wliat  are  you  meddling  with  ?  "  cried 
Aramis,  pale  with  anger,  suspecting  that 
D'Artagnan  had  acted  as  a  si)y  on  him, 
and  liad  seen  him  witli  Madame  do  Longue- 
ville. 

'*  I  never  meddle  buti  with  what  concerns 
me,  and  I  1\Mow  how  to  make  believe  that 
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I  haven't  seen  what  does  not  concern  me  ; 
but  I  hate  hypocrites,  and,  among-  that 
number,  I  place  musketeers  who  are  abbes, 
and  abbes  who  are  musketeers;  and,"  he 
added,  turning-  to  Porthos,  *''  here's  a 
g-entleman  who  is  of  the  same  oi^inion  as 
m^'self." 

Porthos,  who  had  not  spoken  one  word, 
answered  merel}^  by  a  word  and  a  gesture. 

He  said  ''yes,''  and  he  put  his  hand 
on  his  sword.  Aramis  started  back,  and 
drew  his.  D'Artagnan  bent  forward, 
ready  either  to  attack,  or  to  stand  on 
his  defense. 

Athos,  at  that  moment,  extended  his 
hand  witli  tlie  air  of  supreme  command 
which  characterized  him  alone,  drew  out 
his  sword  and  the  scabbard  at  the  same 
time,  broke  the  blade  in  tlie  sheath  on  his 
knee,  and  threw  the  pieces  to  his  rig-ht. 
Then  turning*  to  Aramis  : 

"Aramis,"'  he  said,  "  break  3'our  sword 
in  two." 

Aramis  hesitated. 

"  It  must  be  done,"  said  Athos ;  then  in 
a  lower  and  more  gentle  voice,  he  added, 
"  I  wish  it." 

Then  Aramis,  paler  than  before,  but 
subdued  by  these  words,  broke  the  flexible 
blade  with  his  hands,  and  then,  folding  his 
arms,  stood  trembling  w'ith  i-age. 

These  procecdmgs  made  D'Artagnan 
and  Porthos  draw  back.  D'Artagnan  did 
not  draw  his  sword  ;  Porthos  put  his  back 
into  the  sheath. 

''Never  !"  exclaimed  Athos,  raising  his 
riglit  hand  to  heaven,  '"'  Never  I  I  swear  be- 
for-e  God,  who  seetli  us, and  who  in  the  dark- 
ness of  this  night  liearetli  us,  never  shall 
my  sword  cross  yours,  never  my  eye  cast 
a  glance  of  anger,  nor  my  heart  a  throb 
of  hatred,  to  you.  We  lived  together, 
we  loved,  wc  hated  together;  we  shed, 
we  mingled  our  blood  together,  and,  loo 
probably,  I  may  still  add,  that  there  may 
be  yet  a  bond  between  us  closer  even  than 
that  of  rriendship — p«>rliaps  there  may  be 
the  bond  of  crime;  for  wc  four,  we  once 
did  condemn,  judge,  and  slay  a  human 
being  whom  we  had  not  any  i-iglit  (o  cut 
oir  from  this  \\()i-|(l,  allhough  :ipi):irent ly 
mt,er  for  hell  than  for  this  life.  D'Artag- 
nan, I  have  always  loved  you  as  my  son  ; 


Porthos,  we  slept  six  3'ears  side  by  side ; 
Aramis  is  3'our  brother  as  well  as  mine, 
and  Aramis  has  once  loved  you,  as  I  love 
you  now,  and  as  I  have  ever  loved  \'ou. 
What  can  Cardinal  Mazarin  be  to  us,  who 
compelled  such  a  man  as  Richelieu  to  act 
as  we  pleased  ?  What  is  such  or  such 
a  prince  to  us,  who  have  fixed  on  the 
queen's  head  the  crown  ?  D'Artagnan,  I 
ask  3'our  pardon  for  having  j-esterday 
crossed  swords  with  you;  Aramis  does 
the  same  to  Porthos  :  now,  hate  me  if  3'ou 
can  ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  shall  ever, 
even  if  you  do  hate  me,  retain  esteem  and 
friendship  for  you  ;  repeat  my  w^ords, 
Aramis,  and  then,  if  you  desire  it,  and  if 
they  desire  it,  let  us  separate  forever  from 
our  old  friends." 

There  was  a  solemn,  though  momentary 
silence,  which  w^as  broken  by  Aramis. 

"1  swear,"  he  said,  with  a  calm  brow, 
and  kindly  glance,  but  in  a  voice  still 
trembling  with  recent  emotion,  '^I  swear 
that  I  no  longer  bear  animosity  to  those 
who  were  once  my  friends.  I  regret  that 
I  ever  crossed  swords  with  you,  Porthos  : 
I  swear  not  onl}^  that  it  shall  never  ag-ain 
be  pointed  at  your  breast,  but  that  in  the 
bottom  of  \\\y  heart  there  will  never  in 
future  be  the  slightest  hostile  sentiment ; 
now,  Athos,  come." 

Athos  was  about  to  retire. 

"Oh  !  no  !  no  !  do  not  go  awaj' !"  cried 
D'Artagnan, impelled  by  one  of  those  irre- 
sistible impulses  which  showed  the  ardor 
of  his  nature,  antl  the  native  uprightness 
of  his  chai-acter  :  ''I  swear  that  I  would 
shed  the  last  drop  of  my  blood,  and  the 
last  fragment  of  my  limbs,  to  preserve 
the  friendship  of  such  a  man  as  you, 
Athos— of  such  a  man  as  you,  Aramis." 
And  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
Athos. 

"My  son!"  exclaimed  Athos,  pressing 
him  in  his  ai-ms. 

"Anil  as  for  me  I''  said  Porthos,  "I 
swear  nothing,  but  I'm  choked — forsooth  ! 
If  I  were  obliged  to  light  against  you,  I 
think  I  should  allow  myself  to  be  "jiiorced 
through  and  through — for  I  never  loved 
any  one  but  you  in  the  world  ;''  and  honest 
Poi'thos  burst  into  tears,  as  ho  embraced 
Athos. 
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''M^^  friends/'  said  Athos,  '"this  is 
what  I  expected  from  such  hearts  as 
yours — 3-es — I  iiave  said  it,  and  I  now 
repeat  it !  our  destinies  are  irrevocabl}' 
united,  althoug-h  we  pursue  different 
roads.  I  respect  your  convictions ;  and 
while  we  fight  for  opposite  sides,  let  us 
remain  friends.  Ministers,  princes,  kings 
will  pass  awaj^  like  a  torrent;  civil  war, 
like  a  flame  :  but  we — we  shall  remain  ;  I 
have  a  presentiment  that  we  shall." 

"Yes,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  ''let  us 
still  be  musketeers,  and  let  us  retain  as 
our  colors  that  famous  napkin  of  the  bas- 
tion Saint  Gervais — on  which  the  great 
cardinal  had  three  fleurs-de-lis  embroid- 
ered." 

"Be  it  so,"  cried  Aramis.  "  Cardinal- 
ists,  or  Frondeurs,  what  matters  it — let 
us  meet  again  our  capital  seconds  at  a 
duel — our  devoted  friends  in  business — 
our  merr3^  companions  in  pleasure." 

'•  And  whenever,"  added  Athos,  ''  we 
meet  in  battle,  at  this  word — '  Place  Roy- 
ale  !  •' — let  us  put  our  swords  into  our  left 
hands,  and  shake  hands  with  the  right — 
even  in  the  very  thick  of  the  carnage." 

"  You  speak  charmingly,"  said  Porthos. 

"  And  are  the  first  of  men  !  "  added 
D'Artagnan.     "  You  excel  us  all !  " 

Athos  smiled  with  ineffable  pleasure. 

"  'Tis  then  all  settled — g'entlemen,  your 
hands — are  you  not  pretty  good  Chris- 
tians ?  " 

"  Egad  !  "  said  D'Artagnan,  "  by 
Heaven — 3^es." 

"  We  should  be  so  on  this  occasion,  if 
only  to  be  faithful  to  our  oath,"  said 
Aramis. 

"Ah,  I'm  read}'  to  do  what  3'ou  will," 
cried  Porthos — "  to  swear  by  Mahomet ; — 
devil  take  mo  if  I'v(;  ever  been  so  happ3'  as 
at  this  moment  I  " 

And  he  wiped  his  e\'es,  still  moist. 

"  Has  not  one  of  3'ou  a  cross?  "  asked 
Atlios. 

Aramis  smiled,  and  drew  fi-oni  his  vest 
a  cross  of  diamonds,  whicii  was  hung 
round  his  neck  by  a  cross  of  pearls. 
"  Here  is  one,"  he  said. 

"Well,"  resumed  Athos,  "swear  on 
this  cross,  which,  in  spite  of  its  n)aterial, 
is  still  a  cross  ;  swear  to  be  united  in  spite 


of  ever3'thing,  and  forever,  and  ma}'  this 
oath  bind  us  to  each  otlier  —  and  even, 
also,  our  descendants  !  Does  this  oath 
satisf}'  you  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  "  said  they  all  with  one  accord. 

"Ah  !  traitor  !"  muttered  D'Artagnan 
to  himself,  leaning  toward  Aramis,  and 
whispering  in  his  ear,  "you  have  made 
us  swear  on  the  crucifix  of  a  Frondeuse." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  FERRY  OVER  THE  OISE. 

We  hope  that  the  reader  has  not  quite 
foi'gotten  the  3'oung  traveler  whom  we 
left  on  the  road  to  Flanders. 

In  losing  sig'ht  of  his  guardian,  whom 
he  had  quitted,  gazing  after  him  in  fi-ont 
of  the  ro3'al  Basilica,  Raoul  spurred  on 
his  horse,  in  order  not  onl3'to  escape  from 
his  own  meianchoh'  reflections,  but  also 
to  hide  from  Olivain  the  emotion  which 
his  face  might  betray. 

One  hour's  rapid  progress,  however,  suf- 
ficed to  disperse  the  gloom3'  fancies  which 
had  clouded  the  3'oung  man's  bright  an- 
ticipations ;  and  the  hitherto  unknown 
pleasure  of  freedom — a  pleasure  which  has 
its  sweetness  even  for  those  who  have 
never  suffered  from  dependence — seemed 
to  gild  for  Raoul,  not  onl3'  both  heaven 
and  earth,  but  especially  that  blue,  dis- 
tant horizon  of  life  which  we  call  the 
future. 

Nevertheless,  after  several  attempts  at 
conversation  with  Olivain,  he  foresaw 
that  many  long  da3^s  passed  thus  would 
be  very  dull ;  and  the  count's  agreeable 
voice,  his  gentle  and  persuasive  eloquence, 
recurred  to  his  mind  at  the  various  towns 
through  which  tlu\y  journe3'ed,  and  about 
wiiich  he  had  no  longer  an3'  one  to  give 
him  tliose  interesting  details  which  he 
would  have  drawn  from  Athos,  the  most 
amusing  and  the  best-informed  of  guides. 
Another  recollection  contribut'cd  also  to 
sadden  Raoul :  on  their  arrival  at  Sonores, 
he  had  perceived,  hidden  between  a  screen 
of  poplars,  a  little  chateau,  which  so  viv- 
idly recalled  that  of  La  Valliere  to  his 
mind,  that  he  had  halted  for  nearl3'  ten 
minutes  to  gaze;  at  it,  and  had  resumed 
his  journev  with  a  sigh,  too  abstracted 
even   to  repl\'  to  ()li^•ain's  respectful  in- 
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iuiry  about  the  cause  of  tliis  fixed  atten- 
iion.  The  aspect  of  external  objects  is 
often  a  mysterious  g-uide  communicating- 
with  the  fibers  of  memory,  which,  in  spite 
of  us,  will  arouse  them  at  times;  this 
thread,  lilce  that  of  Ariadne,  when  once 
unraveled,  will  conduct  one  through  a 
labyrinth  of  thoug-ht,  in  which  one  loses 
one's  self  in  endeavoring*  to  follow  that 
phantom  of  the  past  which  is  called  recol- 
lection. 

Now  the  sig-ht  of  this  chateau  had  taken 
Raoul  back  filtj  leag-ues  westward,  and 
had  caused  him  to  review  his  life  from  the 
moment  when  he  had  taken  leave  of  little 
Louise  to  that  in  which  he  had  seen  her 
for  the  first  time  ;  and  every  branch  of 
oak,  every  weather-cock  seen  on  a  roof  of 
slates,  reminded  him,  that  instead  of  re- 
turning" to  the  friends  of  his  childhood, 
every  instant  removed  him  further  from 
them,  and  that  perhaps  he  had  even  left 
them  forever. 

With  a  full  heart  and  burning*  head,  he 
desired  Olivain  to  lead  on  the  horses  to  a 
little  inn,  which  he  observed  by  the  ^vay- 
side  within  g-un-shot  range,  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  place  they  had  reached. 

As  for  himself,  he  dismounted,  and  re- 
mained under  a  beautiful  group  of  chest- 
nuts in  flower,  among  which  were  mur- 
muring multitudes  of  bees,  and  bade 
Olivain  send  the  host  to  him  with  writing- 
paper  and  ink,  to  be  placed  on  a  table 
which  he  found  there,  conveniently  ready 
for  writing.  Olivain  obe3'ed  and  continued 
his  road,  while  Raoul  remained  sitting 
with  his  el  1)0 w  leaning  on  the  table,  from 
time  to  time  gently  shaking  the  flowers 
from  his  liead,  which  fell  upon  him  like 
snow,  and  gazing  vaguely  on  the  pretty 
landscape  before  him,  dotted  ovei-  with 
green  fields  and  groups  of  trees. 

Raoul  had  been  there  about  ten  minutes, 
(lui'iiig  five  out  of  which  he  was  lost  in 
i-fvcrie,  when  there  appeared  within  lh(> 
cii-cle  compi-is(>d  in  his  wandering  gaze  a 
rubicund  figur(>,  who,  with  a  napkin  i-ound 
his  body,  another  undfi-  his  nnii.  ,ind  a 
wiiite  cap  upon  his  hewd,  appi-oachcd  him, 
holding  paper,  pen,  and  iid;  in  his  hand. 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  "  said  the  iipp.-irition.  "  every 
gentleman  seems  to  have  the  same  fancy, 


for,  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  a  young 
lad,  well-mounted  like  3'ou,  as  tall  as  3'ou, 
and  about  your  age,  halted  before  this 
clump  of  trees,  and  liad  this  table  and  this 
chair  brouglit  here,  and  dined  here — with 
an  old  g'entleman  who  seemed  to  be  his 
tutor — upon  a  pie,  of  which  they  haven't 
left  a  mouthful,  and  a  bottle  of  Macon 
wine,  of  which  they  haven't  left  a  drop ; 
but  fortunately  we  have  still  got  some  of 
the  same  wine,  and  some  of  the  same  pies 
left,  and  if  \'our  worship  will  only  give 
3'our  orders — " 

'•'Xo  friend,"  replied  Raoul,  smiling, 
'•  I  am  obliged  to  3'ou,  but  at  this  moment 
I  want  nothing  but  the  things  for  which  I 
have  asked  ; — only  I  shall  be  very  glad  if 
the  ink  prove  black,  and  the  pen  good ;  * 
upon  these  conditions,  I  will  pa\'  for  the 
pen  the  price  of  the  bottle,  and  for  the  ink 
the  price  of  the  pie." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  host,  ''I'll 
give  the  pie  and  the  bottle  of  wine  to  3"0ur 
servant,  and  in  this  waj'-  \-ou  will  have  the 
pen  and  ink  into  the  bargain." 

••'Do  as  you  like,"  said  Raoul.  who  was 
beginning  his  apprenticeship  with  that 
particular  class  of  society,  who,  when 
there  were  robbers  on  the  high  roads, 
were  connected  with  them,  and  who,  since 
highwaymen  no  longer  exist,  have  advan- 
tageousl.y  supplied  their  place. 

The  host,  his  mind  quite  at  ease  about 
the  bill,  placed  pen,  ink,  and  paper  upon 
the  table.  By  a  luck.\-  chance  the  pen 
was  tolerably'  good,  and  Raoul  began  to 
write.  The  host  remained  standing  in 
front  of  him,  looking  with  a  kind  of  invol- 
untary admiration  at  his  handsome  face, 
combining  both  gravity  and  sweetness  of 
expression.  B(^auty  has  always  been,  and 
alwnys  will  be,  all-powerful. 

'•  He's  not  a  guest  like  the  other  one 
here  just  now,"  observ(>d  mine  host  I0 
Olivain.  who  had  rejoined  his  master  to 
SIM'  if  ho  wauled  anything,  "and  your 
young  mastiM-  has  no  appetite." 

"  ]\[y  master  had  :ippetit(^  (>nough  thi't>e 
days  ago;  but  what,  can  one  do?  he  lost 
it  the  day  befori'  Vivsterilay." 

And  Olivain  and  the  host  look  Ihei'- 
way  together  toward  the  inn.  Olivain, 
according  to  the  custom  of  grooms  con- 
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tented  with  their  places,  relating-  to  the 
tavern-lveeper  all  that  he  thought  he  could 
say  about  the  young-  gentleman ;  and 
Raoul  wrote  on  thus  : 

''  Sir — After  a  few  hours'  march  I  stop 
to  write  to  you,  for  I  miss  you  every  mo- 
ment, and  I  am  always  on  the  point  of 
turning  my  head  as  if  to  reply  wlien  you 
speak  to  me.  I  was  so  bewildered  by 
your  departure,  and  so  overcome  with 
grief  at  our  separation,  that  I  but  very 
feebly  expressed  all  the  affection  and  the 
gratitude  that  I  feel  toward  you.  You 
will  forgive  me,  sir,  for  j^our  heart  is  of 
such  a  generous  nature,  that  you  can 
well  understand  all  that  passed  in  mine. 

^  I  entreat  you  to  write  to  me,  for  you  form 
a  part  of  my  existence,  and  if  I  may  ven- 
ture to  tell  you  so,  I  also  feel  anxious.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  you  %vere  yourself  pre- 
paring for  some  dangerous  undertaking-, 
about  which  I  did  not  dare  to  question 
you,  since  you  had  told  me  nothing.  I 
have,  therefore,  as  you  see,  great  need 
to  hear  from  you.  Now  that  3"ou  are  no 
longer  beside  me,  I  am  afraid  every  mo- 
ment of  erring.  You  sustained  me  power- 
full3%  sir,  and  I  protest  to  j^ou  that  to-daj^ 
I  feel  ver}--  lonely.  "Will  you  have  the 
goodness,  sir,  should  you  receive  news 
from  Blois,  to  send  me  a  few  lines  about 
my  little  friend,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Val- 
liere,  about  whose  health,  when  we  left, 

-  some  anxiety' was  felt?  You  can  under- 
stand, honored  and  dear  guardian,  how 
precious  and  indispensable  to  me  is  the 
remembrance  of  the  time  that  I  have 
passed  with  you.  I  hope  that  you  will 
sometimes,  too,  think  of  me,  and  if  at  cer- 
tain hours  you  should  miss  me,  if  you 
should  feel  any  sliglit  regi'ct  at  my  ab- 
scence,  I  shall  be  overwhelmed  with  joy 
at  th(;  thought  that  you  have  appreciated 
my  airection  and  my  devotion  for  your- 
self, and  that  I  have  been  able  to  prove 
them  to  you  while  I  had  the  happiness  of 
living  with  you." 

After  finishing  this  let,ter,  Raoul  felt 
more  composed  ;  he  looked  well  around 
him  to  sec  if  Olivain  and  tlie  host  were 
not  watcliing  him,  while  lie  impressed  a 
kiss  upon  the  paper,  a  nmte  and  touching 


caress,  which  the  heart  of  Athos  might 
well  divine  on  opening  the  letter. 

During  this  time  Olivain  had  finished 
his  bottle  and  eaten  his  pie  ;  the  horses 
also  were  refreshed.  Raoul  motioned  the 
host  to  approach,  threw  a  crown  down  on 
the  table,  mounted  his  horse,  and  posted 
his  letter  at  Senlis.  The  rest  that  had 
been  thus  afforded  to  men  and  horses 
enabled  them  to  continue  their  journey 
without  stopping.  At  Yerberie,  Raoul 
desired  Olivain  to  make  some  inquiry 
about  the  j^oung  man  who  was  preceding 
them  ;  he  had  been  observed  to  pass  only 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  previously,  but 
he  was  well  mounted,  as  the  tavern-keeper 
had  already  said,  and  rode  at  a  rapid  pace. 

''Let  us  tr}^  to  overtake  this  gentle- 
man," said  Raoul  to  Olivain  ;  ''like  our- 
selves, he  is  on  his  waj"  to  join  the  army, 
and  may  prove  agreeable  company." 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon when  Raoul  arrived  at  Compiegne  ; 
there  he  dined  heartily,  and  again  inquired 
about  the  young  gentleman  w'ho  was  in 
advance  of  them.  He  had  stopped,  like 
Raoul,  at  the  hotel  of  the  Bell  and  Bottle, 
the  best  at  Compiegne,  and  had  started 
again  on  his  journey,  sa\ang  that  he  should 
sleep  at  Noyon. 

"Well,  let  us  sleep  at  Noyon,"  said 
Raoul. 

"  Sir,"  replied  Olivain,  respectfull}',  "al- 
low me  to  remark,  that  we  have  already 
much  fatigued  the  horses  this  morning.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  sleep  here,  and  to 
start  again  very  early  to-morrow.  Eigh- 
teen leagues  is  enough  for  the  first  stage." 

"  The  Count  de  la  Fere  wished  me  to 
hasten  on,"  replied  Raoul,  "  that  I  might 
rejoin  the  prince  on  the  morning-  of  the 
fourth  da}^ ;  let  us  push  on,  then,  to  No- 
yon, it  will  be  a  stage  similar  to  those 
tliat  we  traveled  from  Blois  to  Paris.  We 
shall  arrive  at  eight  o'clock'.  The  horses 
will  have  a  long  night's  rest,  and  at  five 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning  we  can  be 
again  on  the  road." 

Olivain  dared  offer  no  opposition  to  this 
determination  ;  but  lie  followed  his  mas- 
ter grumbling. 

"  Go  on,  go  on,"  said  he,  between  his 
teeth,  "  expend  your  ardor  the  first  da^' ; 
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to-morrow,  instead  of  journeying"  twent}- 
miles,  3'ou  will  do  ten  ;  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, five,  and  in  three  days  you  will 
be  in  bed.  There  you  must  rest ;  all  these 
.young"  people  are  such  brag-g-arts." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  Olivain  had  not 
been  taug-ht  in  tiie  school  of  the  Planchets 
and  the  Grimauds.  Raoul  really  felt  tired; 
but  he  was  desirous  of  testing-  his  strength, 
and,  broug-ht  up  in  the  principles  of  Athos, 
and  certain  of  having-  heard  him  speak  a 
thousand  times  of  stag-es  of  twenty -five 
leag-ues,  he  did  not  wish  to  fall  short  of 
his  model.  D'Artagnan,  that  man  of 
iron,  who  seemed  to  he  made  of  nerve  and 
muscle  onl}'',  liad  struck  him  with  admira- 
tion. Therefore,  in  spite  of  all  Olivain 's 
remarks,  he  continued  to  urg-e  on  his  steed 
more  and  more,  and  following-  a  pleasant 
little  path,  leading-  to  a  ferry,  and  wliich 
he  had  been  assured  shortened  the  journej^ 
by  the  distance  of  one  leag'ue,  he  arrived 
at  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  perceived  the 
river  flowing-  before  him.  A  little  troop 
of  men  on  horseback  were  waiting-  on  the 
edg-e  of  the  stream,  ready  to  embark. 
Raoul  did  not  doubt  that  this  was  the 
g-entleman  and  his  escort :  he  called  out 
to  him,  but  he  was  too  distant  to  be  heard  ; 
then,  in  spite  of  the  weariness  of  his  beast, 
he  made  it  g-allop  ;  but  the  rising-  g-round 
soon  depi'ived  Inm  of  the  sig-ht  of  the 
travelers,  and  when  he  had  ag-ain  attained 
a  new  height,  the  ferrj^boat  had  left  the 
shore,  and  was  making-  for  the  opposite 
bank.  Raoul,  seeing-  that  he  could  not 
arrive  in  time  to  cross  the  ferr}'^  with  the 
travelei-s,  halted  to  wait  for  Olivain.  At 
this  moment  a  shriek  was  heard  winch 
seemed  to  come  from  the  river.  Raoul 
turned  toward  the  side  whence  the  cry 
had  sounded,  and  shaded  liis  eyes  from 
the  g-lare  of  the  setting- sun  with  liis  hand. 

''  Olivain  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "what  do  I 
see  below  there  ?  " 

A  second  scream,  mor-e  piercing-  than 
I  lie  Ih'st,  now  sounded. 

"<)li,  sir  I  "  crii'd  ()li\ain.  "  1  he  rope 
whieli  holds  the:  ferryboal<  has  broken. 
and  ilie  boat  is  drifting-  away.  Hut  what 
do  I  see  in  tiu^  water?  sometliing-  stinig- 
gling-." 

"Oh!  yes,"  exelaiined   Kaoul,  lixing- his 


g-lance  on  one  point  in  the  stream,  splen- 
didl.y  illumined  b^^  the  setting  sun,  "  a 
horse,  a  rider  !  " 

■•'They  are  sinking-  !  "  cried  Olivain  in 
his  turn. 

It  was  ti'ue.  and  Raoul  was  convinced 
that  some  accident  had  happened,  and 
that  a  man  was  drowning- ;  he  gave  his 
horse  its  head,  struck  his  spurs  into  its 
sides,  and  the  animal,  urged  on  hy  pain, 
and  feeling  that  he  had  space  open  before 
him,  bounded  over  a  kind  of  paling  which 
inclosed  the  landing-place,  and  fell  into 
the  river,  scattering  to  a  distance  waves 
of  white  froth. 

"Ah,  sir  I  "  cried  Olivain,  "'what  are 
you  doing  ?     Good  God  I  '' 

Raoul  was  directing  his  horse  toward 
the  unhajjpy  man  in  danger.  This  was, 
in  fact,  a  custom  familiar  to  him.  Hav- 
ing been  brought  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  he  might  have  been  said  to  have 
been  cradled  on  its  waves :  a  hundred 
times  he  had  crossed  it  on  horseback, 
a  thousand  times  he  had  swum  across. 
Athos,  foreseeing  the  period  when  he 
should  make  a  soldier  of  the  viscount, 
had  inured  him  to  all  these  kinds  of  un- 
dertakings. 

"Oh,  heavens  !  "  continued  Olivain.  in 
despair,  "what  would  the  count  saj'  if  he 
only  saw  you  ?  " 

"The  count  would  do  as  I  do,"  replied 
Raoul,  urging  his  horse  vigorously  for- 
ward . 

"But  I — but  I,"'  cried  Olivain,  pale 
and  disconsolate,  rushing  about  on  the 
shore,  "how  shall  I  cross  ?  •" 

"  Leap,  cowai'd,"  cried  Raoul,  swim- 
ming on  ;  then  addressing  Ihe  tra\'eler, 
who  was  struggling-  twenty  yards  in  ad- 
vance of  him,  "  Courage,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  courage,  we  are  coming  to  your  aid.'' 

Olivain  advanced,  retired,  Ihen  made 
his  liorse  rcai- — turned  it,  and  then,  struck 
to  the  core  by  s]iamt\  leapetl,  as  Raoul  had 
done,  only  repeating  : 

"  1  am  a  dead  man  ;  we  are  lost !  " 

In  the  meantime  the  ferry-boat  lloaled 
away,  carried  down  by  the  stream  ;  and 
tlie  slirieks  of  those  whom  it  contained 
r<'sounde(l  moi'e  and  more.  A  man  with 
grav   hair  had  tlirown  himself  from  tlie 
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boat  into  the  river,  and  was  swimming 
vig-orousl\"  toward  the  person  who  was 
drowning  ;  but  being  obliged  to  go  against 
the  current,  he  advanced  but  slowly. 
Raoul  continued  his  wa3%  and  was  visibly 
gaining  the  shore ;  but  the  horse  and  its 
rider,  of  whom  he  did  not  lose  sight, 
were  evidently  sinking.  The  nostrils  of 
the  horse  were  no  longer  above  water, 
and  the  rider,  who  had  lost  the  reins  in 
struggling,  fell  with  his  head  back  and 
his  arms  extended.  One  moment  longer, 
and  all  had  disappeared. 

"  Courage,"  cried  Raoul,  '"' courage." 

"  Too  late  !"  murmured  the  young  man, 
"too  late!" 

The  water  passed  over  his  head,  and 
stifled  his  voice  in  his  mouth. 

Raoul  sprang  from  his  horse,  to  which 
he  left  the  charge  of  its  own  preservation, 
and  in  three  or  four  strokes  was  at  the 
gentleman's  side ;  he  seized  the  horse  at 
once  by  the  curb,  and  raised  its  head  above 
water.  The  animal  then  breathed  more 
freely,  and  as  if  he  comprehended  that  they 
had  come  to  his  aid,  redoubled  his  elTorts. 
Raoul  at  the  same  time  seized  one  of 
the  young  man's  hands,  and  placed  it 
on  the  mane,  at  which  it  grasped  with 
the  tenacity  of  a  drowning  man.  Thus, 
sure  that  the  rider  would  not  release  his 
hold,  Raoul  now  only  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  horse,  which  he  guided  to  the 
opposite  bank,  helping  it  to  cut  through 
the  water,  and  encouraging  it  with  words. 

All  at  once  the  horse  stumbled  against  a 
ridge,  and  then  placed  its  foot  on  the  sand. 

''  Saved  ! "  exclaimed  the  man  with 
gray  hair,  wlio  sprang  on  land  in  his  turn. 

"  Saved,"  mechanically  repeated  the 
young  gentleman,  releasing  the  mane,  and 
gliding  from  the  saddle  into  Raoul's  arms ; 
Raoul  Avas  but  ten  yards  from  the  sliore  : 
he  bore  tlie  fainting  man  there,  and  laying 
him  down  on  the  grass,  unfastened  the 
buttons  of  his  collar,  and  imhookod  liis 
doul)]ot.  A  moment  latci-  the  gray-headed 
m:in  was  beside  him.  Olivaiu  managed  in 
his  turn  to  land,  aftei*  crossing  himself  I'c- 
peatedh',  and  the  peo[)le  in  the  ferry-boat 
guided  themselves  as  avcU  as  they  were 
able  toward  the  bank,  with  the  aid  of  a 
hook  which  chanced  to  be  in  the  boat. 


Thanks  to  the  attention  of  Raoul,  and 
the  man  who  accompanied  the  young  gen- 
tleman, the  color  graduallj^  returned  to 
the  pale  cheeks  of  the  dj'ing  man,  who 
opened  two  eyes  at  first  bewildered,  but 
who  soon  fixed  his  glance  upon  the  i^erson 
who  had  saved  him. 

"  Ah,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  "  it  was  3'ou  I 
wanted  ;  without  a'ou  I  was  a  dead  man — 
thrice  dead." 

"  But  one  recovers,  sir,  as  3'ou  see,"  re- 
plied Raoul,  ''  and  we  shall  but  have  had 
a  bath." 

"  Oh  !  sir,  what  gratitude  I  feel,"  ex- 
claimed the  man  with  gray  hair. 

"Ah,  there  you  are,  m3'  good  D'Ar- 
minges,  I  have  given  you  a  great  fright, 
have  I  not  ?  but  it  is  your  own  fault ;  3'ou 
were  my  tutor,  why  did  you  not  teach  me 
to  swim  better  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir  !  "  replied  the  old  man,  "had 
any  misfortune  happened  to  you,  I  should 
never  have  dared  to  have  shown  myself  to 
the  marshal  again." 

"  But  how  did  the  accident  happen  ?  " 
asked  Raoul. 

"'  Oh,  sir,  in  the  most  natural  manner 
possible,"  replied  he  to  whom  the^^  had 
given  the  title  of  count.  "  We  were  about 
a  third  of  the  Avay  across  the  river  when 
the  cord  of  the  ferry-boat  broke.  Alarmed 
by  the  cries  and  the  gestures  of  the  boat- 
men, 1x13'  horse  sprang  into  the  water.  I 
swim  badl37^,  and  dared  not  throw  m3'self 
into  the  river.  Instead  of  aiding  the 
movements  of  1113'  horse,  I  paral3'zed 
them  ;  and  I  was  just  going  to  drown 
myself,  with  the  best  grace  in  the  world, 
when  3'ou  arrived  just  in  time  to  pull  me 
out  of  the  water;  therefore,  sir,  if  3'ou 
will  agree,  henceforth  we  are  friends  in 
life  until  death." 

"Sir,"  replied  Raoul,  bowing,  "I  am 
entirely  at  yonv  service,  I  assure  3'Ou." 

"I  am  called  the  Count  de  Guiche," 
continued  the  3'oung  man;  "'1113'^  father 
is  the  Marcchal  de  Grammont;  and  now 
that  you  l^now  who  I  am,  do  me  the 
honor  to  inform  me  who  30U  are." 

"I  am  the  Viscount  de  Bragelonne," 
answered  Raoul,  blushing  at  being  unable 
to  name  his  father,  as  the  Count  de 
Guiche  had  done. 
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•'Viscount,  3'our countenance,  yourg-ood- 
ness,  and  your  courage  incline  me  toward 
you  ;  iny  gratitude  is  already  due  to  j-^ou — 
shake  hands  ; — I  ask  3'our  friendship." 

''  Sir,"  said  Raoul,  returning  the  count's 
pressure  of  the  hand,  "  I  like  j^ou  already 
from  m}"-  heart ;  pray  regard  me  as  a  de- 
voted friend,  I  beseech  3'ou." 

"  And  now,  where  are  3'ou  going,  vis- 
count ?  "  inquired  De  Guiche. 

"  To  the  army,  under  the  prince, 
count." 

"  And  I  too,"  exclaimed  the  3'oung 
man,  in  a  transport  of  J03'.  "  Oh,  so 
much  the  better ;  we  shall  fire  off  the  first 
pistol  shot  together." 

''  It  is  well — be  friends,"  said  the  tutor ; 
"3'oung  as  you  both  are,  3'ou  were  per- 
haps born  under  the  same  star,  and  were 
destined  to  meet.  And  now,"  continued 
he,  "  3'ou  must  change  your  clothes  ;  your 
servants,  to  whom  I  gave  directions  the 
moment  the3'  had  left  the  ferr3"-boat, 
ought  to  be  already  at  the  inn.  Linen 
and  wine  are  both  being  warmed — come." 

The  3'oung  men  had  no  objection  to 
make  to  this  proposition ;  on  the  con- 
trar3%  the3'  thought  it  an  excellent  one. 
They  mounted  again  at  once,  while  looks 
of  admiration  passed  between  them. 
They  were  indeed  two  elegant  horsemen, 
with  figures  slight  and  upright — two 
noble  faces,  with  open  foreheads — bright 
and  proud  looks  —  loyal  and  intelligent 
smiles. 

De  Guiche  might  have  been  about  eigh- 
teen \'ears  of  age  ;  but  he  was  scarcel3^ 
taller  than  Raoul,  who  was  onl3'^  fifteen. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

SKIRMISHING. 

The  halt  at  No3^on  was  short,  cvcrvone 
there  being  wrapped  hi  profound  sleep. 
Raoul  liad  desired  to  be  awakened  should 
Grimaud  hav(!  arrived — but  Griniaud  did 
not,  arrive.  Doubtless,  too,  th(>  horses,  on 
their  [)arts,  appicciated  the  eiglit  hours  of 
repose,  and  the  al)un(iant  stabling  which 
was  granted  l,o  Micni.  Thf  Cotuit  de 
Guiche  was  awakened  at  live  o'eloek  in 
the  moi'ning  bN'  Raoul.  wlio  came  to  \\  ish 
him    good-dav.     Tliev    had    l)reakfast    in 


haste,  and  at  six  o'clock  had  already  gone 
four  miles. 

The  3^oung  count's  conversation  was 
most  interesting  to  Raoul;  therefore  he 
listened  much,  while  the  count  talked 
much.  Brought  up  in  Paris,  where  Raoul 
had  been  but  once;  at  the  court,  which 
Raoul  had  never  seen — his  follies  as  page — 
two  duels,  which  he  had  alread3'  found  the 
means  of  fighting,  in  spite  of  the  edicts 
against  them,  and  more  especialh'  in  spite 
of  his  tutor's  vigilance — these  things  ex- 
cited the  greatest  curiosit3^  in  Raoul. 
Raoul  had  onl3'  been  at  M,  Scarron's 
house ;  he  named  to  De  Guiche  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  had  seen  there.  De  Guiche 
knew  ever3^bod3': — Madame  de  Muillan, 
Mademoiselle  d'Aubigne,  Mademoiselle  de 
Scuder3',  Mademoiselle  Paulet,  Madame  de 
Chevreuse. — He  criticised  everybod3'  hu- 
moroush'.  Raoul  trembled  lest  he  should . 
laugh  among  the  rest  at  Madame  de 
Chevreuse,  for  wiiom  he  entertained  deep 
and  genuine  sympath3'',  but  either  instinct- 
ivelv,  or  from  affection  for  the  Duchesse 
de  Chevreuse,  he  said  ever3^thing  possible 
in  her  favor.  His  praises  increased  Raoul's 
friendship  for  him  twofold.  Then  came 
the  question  of  gallantrx-  and  love  affairs. 
Under  this  head  also,  Bragelonne  had 
much  more  to  hear  than  to  tell.  He  list- 
ened attentively,  and  fancied  that  he  dis- 
covered through  three  or  four  rather  friv- 
olous adventures,  that  the  count,  like 
himself,  had  a  secret  to  hide  in  the  depths 
of  his  heart. 

De  Guiche,  as  we  have  said  before,  had 
been  educated  at  the  court,  and  tlie  intri- 
gues of  this  court  were  known  to  him.  It 
was  the  same  court  of  wliich  Raoul  had 
so  often  heard  tlie  Count  de  la.  Fere  speak, 
except  that  its  aspect  had  much  changed 
since  the  period  when  Athos  had  himself 
witnessed  it:  therefore  everything  wliioh 
tlie  Count  de  Guiche  related  was  new  to 
his  ti-aveling  companion.  The  young 
count,  witty  and  caustic,  passed  all  the 
world  in  review;  the  (|ueen  herself  was 
not,  sjjared.  and  (Cardinal  ^la/.ariii  canit^  in 
for  Ids  share  of  ridieiiie. 

The  da3'  i)assed  awav  as  I'apidlv  as  one 
hour.  Tile  coiuit  *s  tutor,  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  a  '  l>ou   \i\ant.'  up  to  his  e3'es 
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in  learning-,  as  his  pupil  described  him, 
often  recalled  the  profound  erudition,  the 
witty  and  caustic  satire,  of  Athos  to 
Raoul ;  but  as  regarded  grace,  delicacy, 
and  nobility  of  external  appearance,  no 
one  in  these  points  was  to  be  compared  to 
the  Count  de  la  Fere. 

The  horses,  which  were  better  cared  for 
than  on  the  previous  da^^  stopped  at  Ar- 
ras at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  They 
were  approaching-  the  scene  of  war;  and 
as  bands  of  Spaniards  sometimes  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  night  to  make  expeditions 
even  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of  Arras, 
they  determined  to  remain  in  this  town 
until  the  morrow.  The  French  arnw  held 
all  between  Pont-a-Mare  as  far  as  Valen- 
ciennes, falling  back  upon  Douai.  The 
prince  was  said  to  be  in  person  at  Bethune. 

The  enemy's  army  extended  from  Cassel 
to  Courtray ;  and  as  there  was  no  species 
of  violence  or  pillage  which  it  did  not  com- 
mit, the  poor  people  on  the  frontier  quitted 
their  isolated  dwellings,  and  fled  for  refuge 
into  the  strong  cities  which  held  out  a 
shelter  to  them.  Arras  was  incumbered 
with  fugitives.  An  approaching  battle 
was  much  spoken  of,  the  prince  having 
maneuvered  until  that  moment,  only  in 
order  to  await  a  re-enforcement,  which 
had  just  reached  him. 

The  young  men  congratulated  them- 
selves on  having-  arrived  so  opportunely. 
The  evening  was  employed  in  discussing 
the  war;  the  grooms  polished  the  arras ; 
the  young  men  loaded  the  pistols  in  case 
of  a  skirmish,  and  they  awoke  in  despair, 
having  both  dreamed  that  they  had  arrived 
too  late  to  participate  in  the  battle.  In 
the  morning  it  was  rumored  that  Prince 
Conde  had  evacuated  Bethune,  and  fallen 
back  upon  Carvin,  leaving,  however,  a 
strong  gari-ison  in  the  former  city. 

But  as  there  was  nothing  positively 
certain  in  this  report,  the  young  men 
decided  to  continue  their  way  toward 
Bethune,  free,  on  the  road,  to  diverge  to 
the  right,  and  to  march  to  Carvm  if 
necessary. 

The  count's  tutor  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  ;  he  consequently  pro- 
posed to  take  a  cross  road,  which  lay 
between  tliatof  Lens  andtliatof  Bethune. 


They  obtained  information  at  Ablain,  and 
a  statement  of  their  route  was  left  for 
Grimaud.  About  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  they  set  out.  De  Guiche,  who 
was  3'oung  and  impulsive,  said  to  Raoul, 
''Here  we  are,  three  masters  and  three 
servants.  Our  valets  are  well  armed,  and 
yours  seems  to  be  tough  enough." 

•'  Ihave  never  seen  him  put  to  the  test," 
replied  Raoul,  ''but  he  is  a  Breton,  which 
promises  something"." 

"Yes,  3'es,"  resumed  De  Guiche;  "I 
am  sure  he  can  fire  a  musket  when  re- 
quired. On  my  side,  I  have  two  vei-y 
sure  men,  who  have  been  in  action  with 
my  father.  We,  therefore,  represent  six 
fighting  men  :  if  we  should  meet  a  little 
troop  of  enemies,  equal  or  even  superior 
in  number  to  our  own,  shall  we  charge 
them,  Raoul  ?  " 

"Certainly,  sir,"  replied  the  viscount. 

"Holloa  !  3'oung  people — stop  there  !  " 
said  the  tutor,  joining  in  the  conversa- 
tion. "Zounds!  how  do  30U  arrange  my 
instructions,  pray,  count  ?  You  seem  to 
forget  the  orders  I  received  to  conduct 
you  safe  and  sound  to  his  highness  the 
prince  !  Once  with  the  arm}^,  j^ou  ma3^ 
be  killed  at  your  good  pleasure ;  but,  until 
that  time,  I  warn  you,  that  in  my  capac- 
ity of  general  of  the  army,  I  shall  order  a 
retreat,  and  turn  m\^  back  on  the  first  red 
coat  I  see." 

De  Guiche  and  Raoul  glanced  at  each 
other,  smiling. 

They  arrived  at  Ablain  without  acci- 
dent. There  they  inquired,  and  learned 
that  the  prince  had  in  reality  quitted 
Bethune,  and  placed  himself  between 
Cambria  and  La  Venthie.  Therefore, 
leaving  directions  at  every  place  for  Gri- 
maud, they  took  a  cross  road,  which  con- 
ducted the  little  troop  upon  the  bank  of  a 
small  stream  flowing  into  the  Lys.  The 
country'  was  beautiful,  intersected  by  val- 
le3^s  as  green  as  the  emerald.  Everj^  here 
and  there  the,y  passed  little  copses  cross- 
ing the  path  which  the}''  were  following. 
In  anticipation  of  some  ambuscade  in  each 
of  these  little  woods,  the  tutor  placed  his 
two  servants  at  the  liead  of  tlie  band, 
thus  forming  the  advance  guard.  Himself 
and  the  two  j'oung  men  represented  the 
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oody  of  the  arm}',  while  Ohvain,  with  his 
rifle  on  his  knee,  and  his  63-6  on  the  watch, 
protected  the  rear. 

They  had  observed  for  some  time  be- 
fore them  on  the  horizon  a  rather  thick 
wood ;  and  when  they  had  arrived  at  a 
distance  of  a  hundred  steps  from  it,  Mon- 
sieur d'Arming-es  took  his  usual  precau- 
tions, and  sent  on  in  advance  the  count's 
two  grooms.  The  servants  had  just  dis- 
appeared under  the  trees,  followed  by  the 
tutor,  and  the  young  men  were  laughing- 
and  talking-  about  a  hundred  yards  off. 
Olivain  was  at  tlie  same  distance  in  the 
rear,  when  suddenly  there  resounded  five 
or  six  musket-shots.  The  tutor  cried  halt ; 
the  young  men  obeyed,  pulling-  up  their 
steeds,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  two 
valets  were  seen  returning-  at  a  g-allop. 

The  young-  men,  impatient  to  learn  the 
cause  of  the  firing-,  spurred  on  toward  the 
servants.  The  tutor  followed  them  be- 
hind. 

"  Were  you  stopped  ?  "  eagerly  inquired 
the  two  youths. 

"  No,"  replied,  the  servants,  "  it  is  even 
probable  tliat  we  have  not  been  seen  ;  the 
shots  were  fired  about  a  hundred  steps  in 
advance  of  us,  almost  in  the  thickest  part 
of  the  wood,  and  we  returned  to  ask  3'our 
advice." 

"My  advice,"  said  Monsieur  d'Armin- 
ges,  "  and,  if  needs  be,  my  will  is,  that  we 
beat  a  retreat.  There  may  be  an  ambus- 
cade concealed  in  tliis  Avood." 

''  Did  you  sec  nothing  there  ?  "  asked 
the  count. 

''I  thought  I  saw,"  said  one  of  the 
servants,  '^  horsemen  dressed  in  yellow, 
creeping  along  the  bed  of  tlie  siren m." 

"  That's  it,"  said  the  tutor.  "  We  have 
fallen  in  with  a  party  of  Spaniards.  Come 
back,  sirs — back." 

Tlie  .two  youths  looked  at  each  other, 
and  at  this  moment,  a  pistol-shot  and  sev- 
eral ci-jcs  for  help  were  heard.  Another 
glance  between  the  young  men  convinced 
them  both  that  neither  had  any  wish  to 
go  back,  and  as  W\{\  tutor  had  ali-cady 
turned  his  horse's  head,  th(>y  bot,h  spurred 
on  foi'vvard,  Raoul  crying,  "Follow  me, 
Olivain  ;  "'  and  Count,  de  Quiche,  "  Follow, 
Urban   and    niauclu't."     And   before   the 


tutor  could  recover  his  surprise,  the}'  had 
both  disappeared  into  the  forest.  When 
they  spurred  their  steeds  they  held  their 
pistols  read}'  also.  Five  minutes  after 
they  arrived  at  the  spot  whence  the  noise 
had  proceeded;  therefore,  restraining  their 
horses,  they  advanced  cautiously. 

"  Hush,"  whispered  De  Guiche  ;  ''these 
are  cavaliers." 

^'Yes,  three  on  horseback,  and  three 
who  have  dismounted." 

"  Can  you  see  what  the}'  are  doing  ?  " 

"Yes,  they  appear  to  be  searching  a 
wounded  or  dead  man," 

"It  is  some  cowardly  assassination," 
said  De  Guiche. 

"They  are  soldiers,  though,"  resumed 
De  Bragelonne. 

"  Yes,  skirmishers;  that  is  to  say,  high- 
way robbers." 

"'  At  them  !  "  cried  Raoul.  "'  At  them  1" 
echoed  De  Guiche. 

"Oh!  sirs,  sirs;  in  the  name  of 
Heaven  !  "  cried  the  poor  tutor. 

But  he  was  not  listened  to,  and  his  cries 
only  served  to  arouse  tlie  attention  of  t  he 
Spaniards. 

The  men  on  horseback  at  once  rushed 
at  the  two  youths,  leaving  the  three 
others  to  complete  the  plunder  of  the  two 
travelers;  for,  on  approaching*  nearer, 
instead  of  one  extended  figure,  the  young 
men  discovered  two.  De  Guiche  fired  the 
first  shot  at  ten  paces,  and  missed  his  man  : 
and  the  Spaniard,  who  had  advanced  to 
meet  Raoul,  aimed  in  his  turn,  and  Raoul 
felt  a  pain  in  his  left  arm,  similar  to  that 
of  a  blow  from  a  whip.  He  let  olT  his  fire 
at  but  four  paces.  Struck  in  the  breast, 
and  extending  his  arms,  the  S]>aniard  fell 
back  on  the  croup  of  his  liorse.  which, 
turning  round,  carried  him  otf. 

Raoul,  at  this  moment,  i)erceived  tlu> 
muzzle  of  a  gun  pointed  at  him,  and  re- 
meml)iM'ing  the  recommendation  of  Athos. 
he,  wiih  tlu>  rapidity  of  lightning,  made 
his  horse  real"  as  the  shot  was  fired.  His 
horse  bounded  to  one  sitle,  losing  its  foot- 
ing, and  l'i>ll,  entangling  Raoul's  leg  vuulei" 
its  bod}-.  The  Spaniai\l  sprang  foi'ward, 
and  seized  the  gun  l)y  its  muzzle,  in  oniei* 
to  strike  Raoul  on  the  heail  by  the  butt- 
end.     In  the  position  in  which  Raoul  lay, 
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unfortunately,  he  could  neither  draw  his 
sword  from  the  scabbard,  nor  his  pistols 
from  their  holsters.  The  butt-end  of  the 
musket  hovered  over  his  head,  and  he 
could  scarcely  restrain  himself  from  clos- 
ing- his  ejes>,  when,  with  one  bound,  De 
Guiche  reached  the  Spaniard  and  placed 
a  pistol  at  his  throat.  "  Yield  !  "  he 
cried,  '' or  you  are  a  dead  man."  The 
musket  fell  from  the  soldier's  hands,  who 
yielded  at  the  instant. 

De  Guiche  summoned  one  of  his  grooms, 
and  delivering  the  prisoner  into  his  charge, 
with  orders  to  shoot  him  through  the  head 
if  he  attempted  to  escape,  he  leaped  from 
his  horse  and  approached  Raoul. 

"  Faith,  sir,"  said  Raoul,  smiling,  al- 
though his  pallor  somewhat  betrayed  the 
excitement  consequent  on  a  first  affair — 
''you  are  in  a  great  huny  to  pay  your 
debts,  and  have  not  been  long  under  any 
obligation  to  me.  AVithout  3'our  aid," 
continued  he,  repeating  the  count's  words, 
"  I  should  have  been  a  dead  man — thrice 
dead." 

"My  nntagonist  took  flight,"  replied 
De  Guiche,  "  and  left  me  at  liberty  to 
come  to  your  aid.  But  you  are  seriously 
wounded  ?  I  see  you  are  covered  with 
blood  !  " 

'•'I  believe,"  said  Raoul,  "  that  I  have 
got  something  like  a  scratch  on  the  arm. 
If  you  will  help  me  to  drag  ras'self  from 
under  my  horse,  I  hope  nothing  need  pre- 
vent us  continuing  our  journey." 

Monsieur  d'Arminges  and  Olivain  had 
already  dismounted,  and  were  attempting 
to  raise  the  horse,  which  struggled  in 
terror.  At  last  Raoul  succeeded  in  draw- 
ing his  foot  from  the  stirrup,  and  his  leg 
from  under  the  animal,  and  in  a  second  he 
was  on  his  feet  again. 

"  Nothing  broken  >"  asked  De  Guiche. 

''Faith,  no,  thank  Heaven  I  "  replied 
Raoul  ;  '"'  but  what  has  become  of  the 
poor  wretches  whom  these  scoundrels 
were  murdering  ?  " 

"  I  fear  we  arrived  too  late.  They  liad 
killed  them  and  taken  flight,  cari-ying  olf 
their  booty.  My  two  servants  are  exam- 
ining the  bodies." 

"  Let  us  go  and  see  whether  tliey  an; 
quite  dead,  or  if  they  can  be  recovered," 


suggested  Raoul.  "  Olivain,  we  have 
come  into  possession  of  two  horses,  but  I 
have  lost  my  own  ;  take  the  best  of  the 
two  for  yourself,  and  give  me  yours." 

Saying  this,  they  approached  the  spot 
where  the  victims  \3iy. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 

THE    MONK. 

Two  men  lay  extended  on  the  ground  ; 
one  bathed  in  his  blood  and  motionless, 
with  his  face  toward  the  earth ;  he  was 
dead.  The  other  leaned  against  the  tree, 
supported  there  by  the  two  valets,  and 
was  praying  ferventh^,  with  clasped  hands 
and  e3'es  raised  to  heaven.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  ball  in  his  thigh,  which  had 
broken  tlie  upper  part  of  it.  The  3-oung 
men  first  approached  the  dead  man. 

"  He  is  a  priest,"  said  Bragelonne,  "he 
has  worn  the  tonsure.  Oh,  the  scoundrelsl 
to  lift  their  hands  against  the  minister  of 
God." 

"Come  here,  sir,"  said  Urban,  an  old 
soldier  who  had  served  under  the  cardinal- 
duke  in  all  his  campaigns.  "  Come  here, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  him  ; 
while  we  ma}"  perhaps  be  able  to  save  this 
one." 

The  wounded  man  smiled  sadly.  "  Save 
me  I  oil  no,"  said  he  ;  ''  but  help  me  to  die, 
you  can." 

•''  Are  3''ou  a  priest  ?  "  asked  Raoul. 

"No,  sir." 

"  I  ask,  as  j^our  unfortunate  companion 
appeared  to  me  to  belong  to  the  church." 

"  He  is  the  curate  of  Bethune,  sir,  and 
was  carrying  the  holy  vessels  belonging 
to  his  church,  and  the  treasure  of  the 
chapt(3r,  to  a  safe  place,  the  prince  hav- 
ing abandoned  our  town  yesterday  ;  and 
as  it  was  known  that  bands  of  the  enemy 
were  pro\,iing  about  the  country,  no  one 
dared  to  accompanj"  the  good  man,  so  I 
olTcn'ed  to  do  so. 

"And,  sir,"  continued  the  wounded 
man,  "I  suffer  much,  and  would  like,  if 
possible,  to  be  carried  to  some  house." 

"Where  you  can  be  relieved  ?  "  asked 
De  Guiche. 

"  No,  wliere  I  can  confess  myself." 

"  But  perhaps  you  are  not  so  danger- 
ously wounded  as  you  think,"  said  Raoul. 
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"Sir,''  replied  the  wounded  man,  "^be- 
lieve me  there  is  no  time  to  lose ;  the 
ball  has  broken  the  thigh-bone,  and  en- 
tered the  intestines.'' 

''Are  you  a  surgeon?"  asked  De 
Guiche. 

'•  No,  but  I  know  a  little  nbout  wounds, 
and  mine  is  mortal.  Try,  therefore,  either 
to  carry  me  to  some  place  where  I  may 
see  a  priest,  or  take  the  trouble  to  send 
one  to  me  here.  It  is  my  soul  that  must 
be  saved  ;  as  for  u\y  bodj',  that  is  lost. 

'•  Good  God  !  good  God  I  "  added  the 
wounded  man,  in  an  accent  of  terror  which 
made  the  young  man  shudder  ;  "you  will 
not  allow  me  to  die  without  receiving  ab- 
solution ?  that  Avould  be  too  terrible  !  " 

''  Calm^^ourself,  sir,"  replied  De  Guiche. 
"  I  swear  to  you  that  you  shall  receive  the 
consolation  that  you  ask.  Only  tell  us 
where  we  shall  find  a  house  at  which  we 
can  demand  aid,  and  a  village  from  which 
we  can  fetch  a  priest." 

"  Thank  you,  and  God  will  i-eward  you  ! 
About  half  a  mile  from  this,  on  the  same 
road,  there  is  an  inn  ;  and  about  a  mile 
further  on,  after  leaving  the  inn,  you  will 
reach  the  village  of  Grenej-.  There  you 
must  find  the  curate  ;  or  if  he  is  not  at 
home,  goto  the  convent  of  the  Augustins, 
which  is  the  last  house  on  the  right  in  the 
village,  and  bi-iiig  mo  one  of  the  brothers. 
Monk  or  priest,  it  matters  not,  provided 
he  have  received  from  our  holy  church  the 
power  of  absolving  '  in  articulo  mortis  !  '  "' 

"Monsieur  d'Arminges,"  said  De 
Guiche,  ''remain  beside  this  unfortunate 
man,  and  see  that  he  is  removed  as  gently 
as  possible.  The  vicomte  :>nd  myself  will 
go  and  find  a  priest." 

"  Go,  sir,"  replied  the  tutor;  '-but  in 
Heaven's  name,  do  not  expose  yourself  to 
danger  !  '" 

"  Do  not  fear.  Besides,  w(«  ;n't>  safe  to- 
day ;  yon  know  the  axiom — Xoii  bis  in 
idem.'" 

"  Con  rage,  sir,"  said  llaonl  lo  llie 
wounded  man.  "We  arc  g(Mng  lo  exe- 
cute your  wisiies." 

"May  lieaNcn  prospci-  _\  on  I  "  replied 
the  dying  man,  with  an  acorn)  of  grati- 
1-iule  ini[i()ssil)l('  lo  describe. 

'I'he  1  wo  yonng  men  gallopcii   oil'  inllir 


direction  mentioned  to  them,  and  ten 
minutes  after  reached  the  inn.  Raoul, 
without  dismounting,  called  to  the  host, 
and  announced  that  a  wounded  man  was 
about  to  be  brought  to  his  house,  and 
beg-ged  him  in  the  meantime  to  prepare 
everything  necessar3^  for  dressing  his 
wounds.  He  desired  him  also,  should  he 
know  in  the  neighborhood  kwj  doctor, 
surgeon,  or  operator,  to  fetch  him,  taking 
on  himself  the  payment  of  the  messenger. 
Raoul  had  already  proceeded  for  more 
than  a  mile,  and  had  begun  to  descry  the 
first  houses  of  the  village,  the  red  tiled 
roofs  of  Avhich  stood  out  strongly-  from 
the  green  trees  which  surrounded  them, 
when,  coming  toward  them,  mounted  on 
a  mule,  they  perceived  a  poor  monk, 
whose  large  hat  and  gray  worsted  dress 
made  them  mistake  him  for  an  Augustine 
brother.  Chance  for  once  had  seemed  to 
favor  them  in  sending  what  they  were 
seeking  for.  He  was  a  man  about  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  years  old,  but  who 
appeared  to  be  aged  b\-  his  ascetic  exer- 
cises. His  complexion  Avas  pale,  not  of 
that  deadl}'  pallor  which  is  a  beauty,  but 
of  a  bilious,  yellow  hue ;  his  light  color- 
less hair  was  short,  and  scarcely  extended 
bej'ond  the  circle  formed  by  the  hat  round 
his  head,  and  his  light  blue  eyes  seemed 
entirely  destitute  of  any  expression. 

"Sir,"  began  Raoul,  with  his  usual  po- 
liteness, '•'  are  you  an  ecclesiastic  ?  " 

'•  Why  do  yow  ask  me  that  ?  "  replied 
the  strangei-,  with  a  coolness  which  was 
barely  civil. 

'•  Because  we  want  to  know,"  said  De 
Guiche,  haughtily. 

The  stranger  touched  his  mule  with  his 
heel,  and  continued  his  way. 

In  a  second  De  Guiche  had  sprung  be- 
fore him  and  barred  his  passage.  "  An- 
swer, sir."  exclaimed  he  ;  "  you  have  been 
asked  politely,  and  t>\(M'y  question  is  worth 
an  answer." 

"  I  suppose  1  am  \voo  to  sa_\"  who  I  am, 
or  not.  to  any  kiiul  of  people  who  choose 
to  tak(>  a.  faiu'v  to  ask  me  ?  " 

It  was  with  didlcnlty  that,  De  Guiche 
resti-ained  the  intense  desire  he  had  of 
breaking  the  monk's  bones. 

'•  In    the    llrst    plai'c."  li(»   said,  making 
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an  effort  to  control  himself,  "  we  are  not 
people  who  may  be  treated  anyhow  ;  my 
friend  there  is  the  Viscount  of  Brage- 
lonne,  and  1  am  the  Count  de  Guiclie. 
Nor  is  it  from  a  matter  of  caprice  that 
we  asked  3'ou  the  question  ;  for  there  is  a 
wounded  and  d3ing"  man  who  demands  the 
succor  of  the  church.  If  you  be  a  priest, 
I  conjure  you  in  the  name  of  humanity  to 
follow  me  to  aid  this  man  ;  if  3'ou  be  not, 
it  is  a  different  matter,  and  I  warn  you, 
in  the  name  of  courtesy,  of  wiiich  you 
appear  so  utterly  ig*norant,  tliat  I  shall 
chastise  you  for  your  insolence." 

The  pale  face  of  the  monk  became  so 
livid,  and  his  smile  was  so  strang-e,  that 
Raoul,  whose  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon 
him,  felt  as  if  this  smile  had  struck  to  his 
heart  like  some  insult. 

'•'He  is  some  Spanish  or  Flemish  spy," 
said  he,  putting-  his  hand  to  his  pistols. 
A  g-lance,  threatening- and  as  transient  as 
lightning,  replied  to  Raoul. 

"  AVell,  sir,"  said  De  Guiche,  "  are  you 
g-oing-  to  reply  ?" 

"1  am  a  priest,"  said  the  young-  man. 

''Then,  father,"  said  Raoul,  forcing 
himself  to  give  a  respect  to  his  speech 
which  did  not  couie  from  his  heart,  "if 
you  are  a  priest,  then  you  have  an  op- 
portunity, as  my  friend  has  told  you,  of 
exercising  your  vocation.  At  the  next 
inn  you  will  find  a  wounded  man,  who  has 
asked  the  assistance  of  a  minister  of  God, 
attended  on  b}'  our  servants." 

"I  will  go,"  said  the  monk. 

And  he  touched  his  mule. 

"  If  you  do  not  g-o,  sir,"  said  De  Guiche, 
"  remember  that  we  have  two  steeds  quite 
able  to  catch  your  mule,  and  the  power  of 
having  you  seized  wherever  you  may  be  : 
and  then  I  swear  your  trial  will  be  short; 
one  can  always  find  a  tree  and  a  cord." 

The  monk's  eye  again  flashed,  but  that 
was  all  ;  he  merely  repeated  his  phrase, 
"  I  will  go" — and  he  went. 

"  Let  us  follow  him,"  said  De  Guiche  ; 
"  it  will  be  the  more  sure  plan." 

"I  was  about  to  propose  doing-  so," 
answered  De  Bragelonne. 

In  the  space  of  five  minutes  llic  monk 
turned  round  to  ascertain  whetlier  he  was 
followed  or  not. 


"  You  see,"  said  Raoul,  "we  have  done 
wisely." 

"  What  a  horrible  face  that  monk  has," 
said  De  Guiche. 

"Horrible!"  replied  Raoul,  ••especially 
in  expression." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  De  Guiche,  "  a  strang-e 
face  ;  but  these  monks  are  subject  to  such 
degrading-  practices  ;  the  fasts  make  them 
pale ;  the  blows  of  the  discipline  make 
them  hypocrites ;  and  their  e.yes  become 
inflamed  in  weeping  for  the  good  things 
of  this  life  which  we  enjoy,  and  which 
they  have  lost." 

"Well,"  said  Raoul,  "the  poor  man  will 
get  his  priest :  but,  by  Heaven,  the  peni- 
tent appears  to  have  a  better  conscience 
than  the  confessor.  I  confess  I  am  ac- 
customed to  see  priests  of  a  very  different 
appearance." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  De  Guiche,  "you 
must  understand  that  this  is  one  of  those 
wandering  brothers,  who  go  begging  on 
the  high  road,  until  some  &A.y  a  benefice 
falls  down  from  heaven  for  them ;  thej' 
are  mostly  foreigners — Scotch,  Irish,  or 
Danish." 

"  What  a  misfortune  for  that  poor 
wounded  fellow  to  die  under  the  hands  of 
such  a  friar  !" 

"Pshaw  !"  said  De  Guiche.  "Absolu- 
tion comes  not  from  him  who  administers 
it,  but  from  God.  However,  let  me  tell 
you  that  I  would  rather  die  unshriven 
than  have  an3'thing  to  say  to  such  a  con- 
fessor. You  are  of  n\v  opinion,  are  3'ou 
not,  viscount  ?  and  I  see  3'ou  playing  with 
the  pommel  of  your  pistol,  as  if  3'ou  had  a 
great  inclination  to  bVeak  his  head." 

"  Yes,  count,  it  is  a  strange  thing,  and 
one  which  might  astonish  you  ;  but  I  feel 
an  indescribable  horror  at  the  sight  of 
that  man.  Have  .you  ever  seen  a  snake 
rise  up  in  your  path  ?  " 

"Never,"  answered  De  Guiche. 

"  Well,  it  has  happened  to  me  to  do  so 
in  our  Blaisois  forests,  and  I  remember 
that  the  first  time  I  encountered  one  with 
its  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  curled  up,  swing- 
ing its  liead.  and  pointing  its  tongue,  that 
I  iMUTiained  flxed,  pahy,  and  as  if  fascinated, 
unt.il  the  moment  when  the  Count  de  la 
Fere—" 
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"  Your  father  ?  "  asked  De  Guiche. 

"  No,  my  guardian,"  replied  Raoul, 
blushing-. 

''Very  well—" 

"  Until  the  moment  when  the  Count  de 
la  Fere,"  resumed  Raoul,  ''said,  'Come, 
Bragelonne,  draw  your  sword;'  then  only  I 
rushed  upon  the  reptile  and  cut  it  in  two  : 
just  at  the  moment  when  it  was  rising  on 
its  tail  and  hissing  ere  it  sprang-  upon  me. 
Well,  I  vow  I  felt  exactly  the  same  sensa- 
tion at  the  sight  of  that  man,  when  he 
said,  '  Wh}'  do  you  ask  me  that  ?  '  and 
looked  at  me." 

"Then  you  regret  that  you  did  not  cut 
your  serpent  in  two  morsels?  " 

"Faith,  yes,  almost,"  said  Raoul. 

They  had  now  arrived  in  sight  of  the 
little  inn,  and  could  see  on  the  opposite 
side  the  procession  bearing  the  wounded 
man,  and  guided  by  Monsieur  d'Arminges. 
Tlie  youths  spurred  on. 

"There  is  the  wounded  man,"  said  De 
Guiche,  passing  close  to  the  Augustine 
brother.  "  Be  good  enough  to  hurry  your- 
self a  little,  sir  monk." 

As  for  Raoul,  he  avoided  the  monk  the 
whole  width  of  the  road,  and  passed  him, 
tu)-ning  his  head  away  in  disgust. 

The  young'  men  rode  up  to  the  wounded 
man  to  announce  that  they  were  followed 
by  tlie  priest.  He  raised  himself  to  glance 
in  the  direction  which  they  pointed  out, 
saw  the  monk,  and  fell  back  upon  the  lit- 
ter, liis  face  being  lightened  up  by  joy. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  j'ouths,  "  we  have 
done  all  we  can  for  you  ;  and  as  we  are  in 
liaste  to  join  the  prince's  army  we  must 
continue  our  journey.  You  will  excuse 
us,  sir,  but  we  are  told  that  a  battle  is 
expected,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  arrive 
the  day  after  it." 

"  Go,  my  young  sirs,"  said  the  sick 
man  ;  "  and  may  3'ou  both  be  blessed  for 
your  piety.  God  protect  you  atui  all  dcai- 
to  you  !  " 

"Sir,"  said  De  Guiche  to  his  tuloi-, 
"we  will  pi'ccede  you,  and  you  c-an  re- 
join us  on  th<'  road  to  Cambrin." 

'i'lie  host,  was  at,  iiis  door,  and  ovtM-_\- 
thing  was  prepared —bed,  bandages,  and 
lint. 

"Everything."  said  he  to  Raoul,  "shall 


be  done  as  j'ou  desire ;  but  will  you  not 
stop  to  have  3'our  wound  dressed  ?  " 

"■  Oh,  my  wound — mine — it  is  nothing," 
replied  the  viscount ;  "  it  will  be  time 
to  think  about  it  when  we  next  halt; 
only  have  the  goodness,  should  3-ou  see  a 
cavalier  pass  who  should  make  inquiries 
from  xon  about  a  young  man  mounted  on 
a  chestnut  horse,  and  followed  b}*  a  ser- 
vant, to  tell  him,  in  fact,  that  you  have 
seen  me,  but  that  I  have  continued  my 
journey,  and  intend  to  dine  at  Mazin- 
g-arbe,  and  to  stop  at  Cambrin.  This 
cavalier  is  my  attendant." 

"  Would  it  not  be  safer  and  more  sure 
that  I  should  ask  him  his  name,  and  tell 
him  yours?  "  demanded  the  host. 

"  There  is  no  harm  in  overprecaution. 
I  am  the  Viscount  de  Bi^agelonne,  and  he 
is  called  Grimaud." 

At  this  moment  the  Avounded  man 
passed  on  one  side,  and  the  m.onk  on  the 
other,  the  latter  dismounting  from  his 
mule  and  desiring-  that  it  should  be  taken 
to  the  stables  without  being  unhar- 
nessed. 

"Come,  count,"  said  Raoul,  who  in- 
stinctively seemed  to  dislike  the  vicinity 
of  the  Augustine;  "come,  I  feel  ill 
here,"  and  the  two  young  men  spurred 
on. 

The  litter,  borne  by  the  two  servants, 
nou^  entered  the  house.  The  host  and 
his  wife  were  standing  on  the  steps  of 
the  staircase,  while  the  unhappy  man 
seemed  to  sulfer  di-eadful  pain,  and  yet 
only  to  be  anxious  to  know  if  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  monk.  At  the  sight  of  this 
pale,  bleeding  man,  the  wife  grasped  her 
husband's  arm. 

"Well,  what's  the  matter?"  asked 
the  latter;  "  are  you  going  to  be  ill  just 
now  ?" 

"No,  but  look,"  rt'|)lied  tlu^  hostess, 
pointing  to  the  wounded  man  ;  "  I  ask 
you  if  you  recognize  him  ?" 

*'  That  man — wait  a  bit." 

"Ah!  I  see  that  you  know  him,"  ex- 
(•laini(>d  the  wife  ;  "forvou  ha\-e  become 
pale  in  your  1  ui-n." 

'-  In  truth,"  eri<'d  the  host.  '*  nnstort- 
une  has  come  upon  our  house;  it  is  the 
ex«>cut  ioner  of   Bethnnel 
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''  The  former  executioner  of  Bethime  !  " 
murmured  the  j^oung"  monk,  shrinking- 
back,  and  showing-  on  his  countenance 
the  feehng-  of  repugnance  which  his  peni- 
tent inspired. 

Monsieur  d'Arminges,  who  was  at  the 
door,  perceived  his  hesitation. 

'•'Sir  monk,"  said  he,  "whether  he  is 
now  or  has  been  an  executioner,  this  un- 
fortunate being  is  no  less  a  man.  Render 
to  him,  then,  the  last  service  he  will  ask 
from  you,  and  your  work  will  be  all  the 
more  meritorious." 

The  monk  made  no  reply,  but  silently 
wended  his  way  to  the  room  where  the 
two  valets  had  deposited  the  d3ing  man 
on  a  bed.  D'Arminges  and  Olivain,  and 
the  two  g-rooms,  then  mounted  their 
horses,  and  all  four  started  off  at  a  quick 
trot  to  rejoin  Raoul  and  his  companion. 
Just  as  the  tutor  and  his  escort  disap- 
peared in  their  turn,  a  new  traveler 
stopped  on  the  threshold  of  the  inn. 

"  What  does  3'our  worship  want  ?  "  de- 
manded the  host,  pale  and  trembhng  from 
the  discover}^  he  had  just  made. 

The  traveler  made  a  sign  as  if  he  wished 
to  drink,  pointed  to  his  horse,  and  gesticu- 
lated like  a  man  who  is  rubbing  some- 
tiling. 

"  Ah  !  diable,"  said  the  host  to  himself, 
"  this  man  seems  dumb.  And  where  will 
your  worship  drink  ?  " 

"There,"  answered  the  traveler,  point- 
ing to  a  table. 

'•'  I  was  mistaken,"  said  the  host ;  "  he's 
not  quite  dumb.  And  wiiat  else  does  your 
worship  wish  for  ?  " 

"To  know  if  you  have  seen  a  young 
man  pass,  fifteen  years  of  age,  mounted 
on  a  chestnut  horse,  and  followed  by  a 
groom." 

"  The  Viscount  de  Bragelonne  ?  " 

"Just  so." 

"Then  you  are  called  Monsieur  Gri- 
maud  ?  " 

The  traveler  made  a  sign  of  assent . 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  host,  "-your 
young  master  has  been  here  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ago;  he  will  dine  at  Mazingarbe, 
and  sleep  at  Cambrin." 

"  How  far  from  Mazingarbe  ?  " 

"  Two  miles  and  a  half." 


"Thank  you." 

Griniaud  was  drinking-  his  wine  silently, 
and  had  just  placed  his  glass  on  the  table 
to  be  filled  a  second  time,  when  a  fearful 
scream  resounded  from  the  room  occupied 
by  the  monk  and  the  dying  man.  Grimaud 
sprang  up — 

"What  is  that?"  said  he;  "whence 
that  cry  ?  " 

"From  the  wounded  man's  room,"  re- 
plied the  host. 

"  What  wounded  man  ?  " 

"The  former  executioner  of  Bethune, 
who  has  just  been  brought  in  here  assas- 
sinated by  the  Spaniards,  and  who  is  now 
being  confessed  by  an  Augustine  friar." 

"The  old  executioner  of  Bethune  ? " 
muttered  Grimaud;  "a  man  between 
fifty-five  and  sixty,  tall,  strong,  swarthy, 
black  hair  and  beard." 

"  That  is  he — do  3'ou  know  him  ?  "  asked 
the  host. 

"I  haV'O  seen  him  once,"  replied  Gri- 
maud, a  cloud  dai'kening-  his  countenance 
at  the  picture  called  up  by  his  recollec- 
tions. 

At  this  instant  a  second  cry,  less  pierc- 
ing than  the  first,  but  followed  b^^  pro- 
longed groaning,  was  heard. 

"We  must  see  what  it  is,"  said  Grimaud. 

If  Griniaud  was  slow  in  speaking,  we 
know  that  he  was  quick  in  action  ;  he 
sprang  to  the  door  and  shook  it  violently-, 
but  it  was  bolted  on  the  other  side. 

"'  Open  the  door,"  cried  the  host,  "  open 
it  instantl3%  sir  monk  !  " 

No  reply. 

"Unfasten  it,  or  I  will  break  in  the 
panel,"  said  Grimaud. 

The  same  silence,  and  then,  ere  the  host 
could  oppose  his  design,  Grimaud  seized 
on  some  pincers  which  he  perceived  lying- 
in  a  corner,  and  had  forced  the  bolt.  The 
room  was  inundated  with  blood,  stream- 
ing through  the  mattresses  upon  which 
lay  the  wounded  man  speecliless  —  the 
monk  had  disappeared. 

•'The  monk  !  "  cried  the  host  ;  "'  where 
is  the  monk  ?  " 

Grimaud  sprang  toward  an  open  win- 
dow which  looked  into  the  courtyard. 

"He  has  escaped  by  this  means,"  ex- 
chiinud  he. 
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'•'  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  said  Ihe  host,  be- 
wildered ;  "  boy,  see  if  the  mule  belonging 
to  the  monk  is  still  in  the  stable." 

"There's  no  mule/'  replied  the  person 
to  whom  this  question  was  addressed. 

The  host  held  up  his  hand,  and  looked 
around  him  suspiciousl}',  while  Grimaud 
knit  his  brows  and  approached  the  wound- 
ed man,  whose  worn,  hard  features  awoke 
in  his  mind  such  awful  recollections  of  the 
past. 

"  There  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  but 
that  it  is  himself,"  said  he. 

"  Does  he  still  live  ?  "  inquired  the  inn- 
keeper. 

Making  no  repl}^  Grimaud  opened  the 
poor  man's  jacket  to  feel  if  the  heart  beat, 
while  the  host  approached  in  his  turn  ;  but 
in  a  moment  they  both  fell  back,  the  host 
uttering  a  cvj  of  horror,  and  Grimaud  be- 
coming pallid.  The  blade  of  a  dagger  was 
buried  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  left  side  of  the 
executioner. 

"  Run — run  for  help  !  "  cried  Grimaud, 
''and  I  will  remain  beside  him  here." 

The  host  quitted  the  room  in  agitation  ; 
and  as  for  his  wife,  she  had  fled  at  the 
sound  of  her  husband's  cries. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

GRIMAUD   SPEAKS. 

Grimaud  was  left  alone  with  the  execu- 
tioner, who  in  a  few  moments  opened  his 
eyes. 

"Help,  help,"  he  murmured;  "oh, 
God  I  have  I  not  a  single  friend  in  the 
wor'ld  wlio  will  :ii(l  uk;  either  to  live  or  to 
die?" 

"Take  courage, ".said  Grimaud;  "they 
ai-e  gone  to  find   help." 

"  Who  are  you  y  "  asked  the  wounded 
man,  fixing  his  lialf-opened  (\ves  on  Gri- 
maud. 

"  An  old  acfpiaintance."  icplied  Gri- 
maud. 

"  You  ?  "  and  the  wouuiIimI  man  sought 
to  recall  the  features  of  t he  peison  who 
was  Ix'fore  him  to  his  mind. 

"  Under  wh;i1.  cifciimsl  ;inces  did  we 
meet?  "  lie  :isked  ;ii;aiii. 

"  ()n(!  night,  twenty  _\-e;ns  ago.  my 
master  fetched  you  from  Px'thnne,  and 
conducted  vou  to  Armeiit  i(>i'es.'' 


"'  I  know  you  well,  now,"  said  the  exe- 
cutioner ;  "3'ou  are  one  of  the  four 
grooms." 

"  Just  so." 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  now  ?  " 

'■'  I  was  passing  by  on  the  road,  and  drew 
up  at  this  inn  to  rest  m}'  horse.  Thej^ 
were  relating  to  me  how  the  executioner 
of  Bethune  was  here,  and  wounded,  when 
you  uttered  two  piercing  cries.  At  the 
first  we  ran  to  the  door,  and  at  the  sec- 
ond forced  it  open." 

"And  the  monk  ?"  exclaimed  the  exe- 
cutioner ;  "  did  you  see  the  monk  ?  " 

"  What  monk  ?  " 

"The  monk  that  was  shut  in  with  me." 

"No,  he  was  no  longer  here:  he  ap- 
pears to  have  fled  b}^  that  window.  Was 
it  he  who  struck  you  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  executioner. 

Grimaud  moved,  as  if  to  leave  the 
room. 

"What  are  3'ou  going' to  do  ?  "  asked 
the  wounded  man. 

"■  He  must  be  apprehended." 

"Do  not  attempt  it;  he  has  revenged 
himself,  and  has  done  well.  Now  I  may 
hope  that  God  will  forgive  me,  since  my 
crime  has  been  expiated." 

"Explain  yourself,"  said  Grimaud. 

"'  The  woman,  wliom  you  and  your  mas- 
ters made  me  kili — " 

"Milady?" 

"Yes,  milady  ;  it  is  true  you  called  her 
thus." 

"Well,  what  has  the  nioidc  to  do  with 
milady  ?  " 

"She  was  his  ujother. " 

Grimaud  trembled,  and  starcnl  at  the 
dying  man  in  a  dull  and  stupid  manner. 

■'His  mother  !  "  repealed  he. 

"Yes,  his  mother." 

"  V>\\t  does  lie  know  this  secret,  then  ?  " 

••  1  nnslook  him  for  a  nu)nk,  and  re- 
vealed it  to  liim  in  conression."' 

"  Unhappy  man."'  eri(Hl  CJrimautl. 
whose  face  was  covert'd  with  sw(»at.  ;it. 
t  lu>  bare  iilea.  of  the  evil  results  whieh 
such  a  rev(>lation  might  cause — "  unhappy 
man,  you  named  no  one,  1  hope?" 

"T  pronounced  no  n;ime,  for  I  lcn»>vv 
none,  e.\cei)l  his  mother's,  as  a  young 
jirirl,  and    it   was    b\-    this    name    that    he 
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recog-nizecl  her;  but  he  knows  that  his 
uncle  was  among-  her  judg-es." 

Thus  speaking-,  he  fell  back  exhausted. 
Grimaud,  wishing-  to  relieve  him,  ad- 
vanced his  hand  toward  the  hilt  of  the 
dag-ger. 

"  Touch  me  not !  "  said  the  executioner  ; 
"  if  this  dag-ger  is  withdrawn,  I  shall  die." 

Grimaud  reinained  with  his  hand  ex- 
tended;  then,  striking  his  forehead,  he 
exclaimed  :  "  Oh  !  if  this  man  should 
ever  discover  the  names  of  the  others,  mj' 
master  is  lost."' 

•'  Haste  !  haste  to  him,  and  warn  hiui,*' 
cried  the  wounded  man,  "if  he  still  lives  : 
warn  his  friends  too.  My  death,  believe 
me,  will  not  be  the  end  of  this  terrible 
adventure." 

"  Where  was  the  monk  g-oing  ?  "  asked 
Grimaud. 

"Toward  Paris." 

"  Who  stopped  him  ?  " 

"  Two  3'oung  g-entlemen,  wiio  were  on 
their  wa^'  to  join  the  army,  and  the  name 
of  one  of  whom  I  heard  his  companion 
mention,  the  Viscount  de  Brag-elonne," 

'•'And  it  was  this  3^oung-  man  who 
broug-ht  the  monk  to  .you.  Then  it  w^as 
the  will  of  God  that  it  should  be  so,  and 
this  it  is  which  is  so  awful,"  continued 
Grimaud  ;  "  and  3'et  that  woman  deserved 
her  fate  :  do  you  not  think  so  ?  " 

"On  one's  death-bed  the  crimes  of 
others  appear  very  small  in  comparison 
with  one's  own,"  said  the  executioner; 
and  he  fell  back  exhausted,  and  closed  his 
eyes. 

At  this  moment  the  host  re-entered  the 
room,  followed  not  only  by  a  surg-eon,but 
by  many  other  persons,  whom  curiosity 
had  attracted  to  the  spot.  The  surg-eon 
approached  the  djnng  man,  who  seemed  to 
have  fainted. 

"We  must  first  extract  the  steel  from 
the  side,"  said  he,  shaking-  his  liead  in  a 
significant  manner. 

The  propliecy  which  the  wounded  man 
had  just  uttered  recurred  to  Gi-iniaud, 
who  turned  away  his  liead.  The  weapon, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  was  plimged 
into  the  body  up  to  the  hilt,  and  as 
the  surgeon,  taking  it  by  the  end,  drew 
it     from    Ihe    wound,  the    wounded    man 


opened  his  ej'es,  and  fixed  them  in  a 
manner  truly  frightful.  When,  at  last, 
the  blade  had  been  entirely  withdrawn, 
a  red  froth  issued  from  the  mouth  of 
the  wounded  man,  and  a  stream  of  blood 
sprang  from  the  wound,  when  he  at  length 
drew  breath  ;  then,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Gi'i- 
maud,  with  singular  expression,  the  dying 
man  uttered  the  last  death  rattle,  and  ex- 
pired. 

Then  Grimaud,  raising  the  dagger  from 
the  pool  of  blood  which  was  gliding  along 
the  room — to  the  horror  of  all  present — 
made  a  sign  to  the  host  to  follow  him, 
paid  him  with  a  generosity  worthy  of  his 
master,  and  again  mounted  his  horse. 
Grimaud's  first  intentions  had  been  to 
return  to  Paris,  but  he  remembered  the 
anxiety  which  his  prolonged  absence  might 
occasion  to  Raoul,  and,  reflecting  that 
there  were  now  only  two  miles  between 
Raoul  and  himself,  that  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  riding  would  unite  them,  and  that 
the  going,  returning,  and  explanation 
would  not  occupy  an  hour,  he  put  spurs 
to  his  horse,  and,  ten  minutes  after,  had 
reached  the  only  inn  of  Mazingarbe. 

Raoul  was  seated  at  table  with  the 
Count  de  Guiche  and  his  tutor,  when  all 
at  once  the  door  opened,  and  Grimaud  pre- 
sented himself,  travel-stained  and  dirt3^, 
still  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  unfort- 
unate executioner. 

"Grimaud,  my  good  Grimaud!"  ex- 
claimed Raoul,  "  iiere  you  are  at  last  ! 
Excuse  me,  sirs,  this  is  not  a  servant,  but 
a  friend.  How  did  j^ou  leave  the  count  ?  " 
continued  he ;  "  does  he  regret  me  a  little  ? 
Have  you  seen  him  since  I  left  him  ?  An- 
swer, for  I  have  many  things  to  tell  you, 
too  ;  indeed,  the  last  three  daj^s  some  odd 
adventures  have  happened — but,  what  is 
the  matter? — how  pale  you  are  I — and 
blood,  too  !   what  is  this  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate  man 
whom  3^ou  left  at  the  inn,  and  who  died  in 
my  arms." 

"  In  your  anus? — that  man  !  But  know 
you  who  he  was?  " 

"I  know  that  he  was  the  old  headsman 
of  Bethune." 

"  You  knew  him  ?  and  he  is  dead  ?  " 

"Yes." 
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'•Well,  sir/'  said  D'Arming-es,  "it  is 
I  he  common  lot,  and  even  an  executioner 
is  not  exempted  from  it.  I  had  a  bad 
opinion  of  him.  the  moment  I  saw  his 
wound,  and,  since  he  asked  for  a  monk, 
3'ou  know  it  was  his  own  opinion  too  that 
death  must  ensue.'' 

At  the  mention  of  the  monk  Grimaud 
turned  pale. 

'•Come,  come,"  continued  D'Arming-es, 
"to  dinner;"  for,  like  most  men  of  his 
ag-e  and  of  his  g-eneration,  he  did  not 
allow  any  sensibility  to  interfere  with  a 
repast. 

'•You  are  right,  sir,"  said  Raoul. 
'•  Come,  Grimaud,  order  some  dinner  for 
3"ourself,  and  when  you  have  rested  a 
little,  we  can  talk." 

'^No,  sir,  no,"  said  Grimaud:  "  I  can- 
not stop  a  moment ;  I  must  start  for 
Paris  ag"ain  immediately." 

"  How  now  ?  you  start  for  Paris  ?  Ex- 
plain yourself  I  do  you  intend  to  disobe}" 
me  for  a  chang-e  ?  " 

"I  cannot  explain  myself,  and  must 
disobey,  unless  you  wish  me  to  leave  his 
honor,  the  count,  to  be  killed  !  " 

"Grimaud,  my  friend,"  said  the  vis- 
count, "  will  you  leave  me  thus,  in  such 
anxiety  ?  Speak,  speak  in  Heaven's 
name  !  " 

'•  I  can  tell  you  but  one  thing-,  sir,  for 
the  secret  you  wish  to  know  is  not  my 
own.     You  met  this  monk,  did  vou  not  ?" 

"Yes." 

"You  conducted  him  to  the  wounded 
man,  and  you  had  time  to  observe  him, 
and  perhaps  you  would  know  him  again 
were  you  to  meet  him  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  yaa  !  "  exclaimed  both  the  young- 
nu-n. 

'•  \v\y  \voll  I  ir('\<>ryoii  meet liim  again, 
wherever  it  may  be,  whelher  on  the  high 
road  or  in  the  street,  or  in  a  cliurcli,  any- 
where that  he  or  you  ma_\-  be,  put  your 
foot  on  liis  neck  and  crusli  him  witliout 
pity,  without  mercy,  as  you  would  crush 
a  viper,  a  snake,  an  asp;  destroy  him. 
and  leave  liim  not  till  he  is  dead;  the 
li\('s  of  live  men  are  not  safe,  in  my  opin- 
ion, as  long  as  he  lives  !  " 

And  without  adtling  anot-h(«r  word  Gri- 
maud, profiting-  by  the  astonishment  and 


terror  into  which  he  had  thrown  his  au- 
ditors, rushed  from  the  room.  Ten  min- 
utes later  the  g-allop  of  a  horse  was  heard 
on  the  road — it  was  Grimaud  on  his  way 
lo  Paris.  When  once  in  the  saddle,  Gri- 
maud reflected  upon  two  things  ;  the  first 
that,  at  the  pace  he  was  going-,  his  horse 
would  not  carrj'  him  ten  miles ;  and  sec- 
ondly, that  he  had  no  mone^'.  But  Gri- 
maud's  imagination  was  more  prolific 
than  his  speech  ;  and,  therefore,  at  the 
first  halt  he  sold  his  steed,  and  with  the 
money  obtained  from  the  purchaser  he 
took  post-horses. 


CHAPTER  XXXHI. 

A   DINNER   IN   THE   OLD   STYLE. 

The  second  interview  between  the  former 
musketeers  had  not  been  so  pompous  and 
stiff  as  the  first.  Athos,  with  his  superior 
understanding-,  wisely  deemed  that  the 
table  would  be  the  most  speedy  and  com- 
plete point  of  re-union,  and  at  the  moment 
when  his  friends,  doubtful  of  his  deport- 
ment and  his  sobriety,  dared  scarcely 
speak  of  some  of  their  former  g-ood  din- 
ners, he  was  the  first  to  propose  that  they 
should  all  assemble  round  some  well- 
spread  table,  and  abandon  themselves  un- 
reservedlx'  to  their  own  natural  chai-acter 
and  manners,  a  freedom  which  had  former- 
ly contributed  so  much  to  the  g-ood  under- 
standing- between  them  as  to  give  them 
the  name  of  the  inseparables.  For  differ- 
ent reasons  this  was  an  agreeable  prop- 
osition to  them  all,  and  it  was  therefore 
ag-reed  that  each  should  leave  a  very  exact 
address,  and  that  upon  the  request  of  any 
of  the  associates,  a  meeting-  should  be  con- 
voked at  a  famous  eating-house  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Monnaie,  of  the  sign  of  the  Hermit- 
age ;  the  first  rendezvous  was  lixtul  for  the 
following-  Wednesday,  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  ]-u'eeisely. 

(^n  that  day,  in  fact,  the  fonr  friends 
airived  punctually  at  th<^  said  hour,  <>acli 
from  his  own  ahcnle.  Poi-thos  had  beiMi 
trying-  a  new  hoi-s(^  :  IVAi-tagnan  came 
from  being  on  guard  at  the  Louvre: 
Aramis  had  been  to  visit  one  (^f  his  f (Mii- 
tenls  in  the  neighborhood;  and  Athos, 
whost^  domicile*  was  established  in  llu*  Rue 
Guenegaud,  found  himself  close  at  liand. 
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They  were  therefore  somewhat  surprised 
to  meet  all  tog^etherat  the  door  of  the  Her- 
mitage ;  Athos  starting'  out  from  the  Pont 
Neuf,  Porthos  b}^  the  Rue  du  Roule,  D'Ar- 
tag-nan  by  the  Rue  des  Fossees  St.  Germain 
I'Auxerrois,  and  Aramis  by  the  Rue  de 
Bethisy. 

The  first  words  exchang-ed  betAveen  thi? 
four  friends,  on  account  of  the  ceremony 
which  each  of  them  ming-led  with  tlieir 
demonstration,  w*re  somewhat  forced, 
and  even  the  repast  beg-an  with  a  kind  of 
stiffness.  Athos  j^erceived  this  embar- 
rassment, and  by  way  of  supplying-  a 
prompt  remedy,  called  for  four  bottles  of 
champag-ne. 

At  this  ordei',  given  in  Athos'  habitual- 
ly  calm  manner,  the  face  of  the  Gascon 
relaxed,  and  Porthos'  brow  w^as  smooth. 
Aramis  was  astonished.  He  knew  that 
Athos  not  onl}"  never  drank,  but  that 
more,  he  had  a  kind  of  repug-nance  to 
wine.  This  astonishment  was  doubled 
when  Aramis  saw  Athos  fill  a  bumper, 
and  drink  with  his  former  enthusiasm. 
His  companions  following'  his  example,  in 
an  instant  the  four  bottles  were  empt}-, 
and  this  excellent  specific  succeeded  in 
dissipating-  even  the  slightest  cloud  which 
might  have  rested  on  their  spirits.  Now 
the  four  friends  began  to  speak  loud, 
scarcel\'  waiting  till  one  had  finished  for 
another  to  begin,  and  to  assume  each  his 
favorite  attitude  on  or  at  the  table.  Soon — 
strange  fact— Aramis  unfastened  two  but- 
tons of  his  doublet,  seeing  which,  Porthos 
unhooked  his  entirely. 

Battles,  long  journeys,  blows  given  and 
received,  sufficed  for  the  first  subject  of 
conversation  ;  which  then  turned  upon  the 
silent  struggles  sustained  against  him  who 
was  now  called  the  great  cardinal. 

''Faith,"  said  Aramis,  laughing,  '•  we 
have  praised  the  dead  enough,  let  us  revile 
the  living  a  little.  I  should  like  to  say 
something  evil  of  Mazarin  ;  is  it  allowed  ?" 

"  Go  on— go  on,"  replied  D'Artagiian, 
laughingheartily, ''  relate  your  story,  and 
1  will  applaud  if  it  is  a  good  one." 

"A  great  prince,"  said  Aramis,  "with 
whom  Mazai-in  sought  an  alliance,  was 
invited  by  him  to  send  him  a  list  of  the 
conditions  on  which  ho  would  do  him  the 


honor  to  negotiate  with  him.  The  prince, 
who  had  a  great  repugnance  to  treat  with 
such  an  ill-bred  fellow,  made  his  list  against 
the  grain,  and  sent  it.  In  this  list  there 
were  three  conditions  which  displeased 
Mazarin,  and  he  offered  the  prince  ten 
thousand  crowns  to  renounce  them." 

"Ah,  ah,  ah!"  exclaimed  the  three 
friends,  "not  a  bad  bargain;  and  there 
was  no  fear  of  being  taken  at  his  word  ; 
what  did  the  prince  then  ?  " 

"  The  prince  immediately  sent  fifty 
thousand  francs  to  Mazarin,  begging  him 
never  to  write  to  him  again,  and  offered 
twenty  thousand  francs  more  on  condition 
that  he  would  never  speak  to  him." 

"  What  did  Mazarin  do  ?  " 

•'•'  He  stormed  ?  "  suggested  Athos. 

"  He  beat  the  messenger  ?  "  cried  Por- 
thos. 

•'He  accepted  the  mone}-  ?  ""  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

"  You  have  guessed  it,"  answered  Ara- 
mis ;  and  thej'all  laughed  so  heartily  that 
the  host  appeared  in  order  to  inquire 
whether  these  gentlemen  wanted  any- 
thing :  he  thought  they  were  fighting. 

At  last  their  hilarity  was  calmed,  and — 

"  Faith  !  "  exclaimed  D'Artagnanto  his 
tw^o  friends,  "j'ou  ma}'  well  wish  ill  to 
Mazarin  ;  for,  I  assure  you,  on  his  side,  he 
wishes  you  no  good." 

"  Pooh  !  really  ?  "  asked  .Vthos.  "  If  I 
thought  that  the  fellow  knew  me  by  name, 
I  would  bo  re-baptized,  for  fear  I  should 
be  thought  to  know  him." 

"He  knows  you  better  by  3'our  actions 
than  by  your  name  ;  he  is  quite  aware 
that  there  are  two  gentlemen  who  have 
greatly  aided  the  escape  of  Monsieur  de 
Beaufort,  and  he  has  instigated  an  active 
search  for  them,  I  can  answer  for  it." 

'*'  By  whom  ?  " 

'•'B}''  me  ;  and  this  morning  ho  sent  for 
me  to  ask  me  if  I  had  obtained  any  infor- 
mation."  "  And  what  did  you  i-eply  ?  " 

'•  That  I  had  none  yet ;  but  that  I  was 
to  dine  to-day  with  two  gentlemen,  wlio 
would  be  able  to  give  me  some." 

"You  told  him  that?"  said  Porthos, 
his  broad  smile  spreading  ove)*  his  honest 
face,  "  bravo  !  and  you  are  not  afraid  of 
that,  Alhos?  " 
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'•No/'  replied  Athos;  "it  is  not  the 
search  of  Mazai'in  that  I  fear.'" 

"  Now,"'  said  Aramis,  "  tell  me  a  little 
what  you  do  fear." 

*•'  Nothing-  foi-  the  present,  at  lenst,  in 
g"ood  earnest."' 

"  And  with  regard  to  the  past  ?  "  asked 
Poi'thos. 

'•'Oh  I  the  past  is  another  thing,"  said 
Athos,  sighing ;  "  the  past  and  the  fu- 
ture." 

'•  Are  you  afraid  for  your  young 
Raoul  ?  "  asked  Aramis. 

'•'Well,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "one  is 
never  killed  in  a  first  engagement." 

"Nor  i:i  the  second,"  said  Aramis. 

'•Nor  in  the  third,"  returned  Porthos  ; 
"and  even  when  one  is  killed,  one  rises 
ag-ain,  tlie  proof  of  which  is,  that  here  we 
are !  " 

"No,"  said  Athos,  "it  is  not  Raoul 
about  whom  I  am  anxious,  for  I  trust  he 
w'ill  conduct  himself  like  a  gentleman  ; 
and  if  he  is  killed — well — he  will  die  brave- 
ly ;  but  hold — should  such  a  misfortune 
happen — well—"  Athos  passed  his  hand 
across  his  pale  brow. 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  Aramis. 

"  Well,  I  shall  look  upon  it  as  an  ex- 
piation." 

"  Oh  :  ah  !"  said  D'Artagnan  :  "  I  know 
what  you  mean." 

"  And  I  too,"  added  Aramis  ;  "  but  you 
must  not  think  of  that,  Athos;  what  is 
past  is  past." 

"  I  don't  understand,""  said  Porthos. 

"  The  affair  at  Armcntieres,"  whispered 
D'Artagnan. 

"  Tlie  affair  at  Armcntieres  ?"  asked  he 
again. 

"  Milady." 

"Oh,  yes!"  .said  Porthos;  ••true,  I 
had  forgotten  it." 

Athos  looked  at,  hlni  intently. 

"You  liave  foi-gotten  it,  Porthos?" 
said  he. 

"Faith!  yes,  it  is  so  loni;-  aL;. >.""  ;in- 
swei'ed  Porthos. 

"This  tiling  does  not.  ihcn,  weigh  on 
3'onr  conseicnec  ?  '' 

"  Faith,  no."' 

"  And  you,  D'Ai-t.agnan  ?  "" 

"  I — 1  own  thai  when  ni\-  niuid   returns 


to  that  terrible  period,  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  anything  but  the  stiffened  corpse 
of  that  poor  Madame  Bonacieux.  Yes, 
yes,"  murmured  he,  "I  have  often  felt 
regret  for  the  victim,  but  never  anj-  re- 
morse for  the  assassin." 

Athos  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

"Consider,"  said  Aramis,  "if  you 
admit  divine  justice  and  its  participation 
in  the  things  of  this  world,  that  woman 
was  punished  by  the  will  of  Heaven.  We 
were  but  the  instruments — that  is  all." 

"But  as  to  free  will,  Aramis?  " 

"How  acts  the  judge?  He  has  a  free 
will,  and  he  condemns  fearlessly.  What 
does  the  executioner  ?  he  is  master  of  his 
arm,  and  y&t  he  strikes  Avithout  remorse." 

"The  executioner  I  "  muttered  Athos, 
as  if  arrested  b\'  some  recollection. 

"  I  know  that  it  is  terrible,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan ;  "  but  when  I  reflect  that  we  have 
killed  English,  Rochellais,  Spaniards,  nay, 
even  French,  who  never  did  us  any  other 
harm  but  to  aim  at  and  to  miss  us,  whose 
onl.y  fault  was  to  cross  swords  with  us, 
and  not  to  be  able  to  ward  us  off  quick 
enough  —  I  can,  on  m}^  honor,  find  an 
excuse  for  m}'^  share  of  the  murder  of  that 
woman." 

'•  As  for  me,'"  said  Porthos,  "  now  that 
you  have  reminded  me  of  it,  Athos,  I  have 
the  scene  again  before  me,  as  if  I  was 
there  !  Milady  was  tliere,  as  it  were  in 
youi'  place."  (Athos  changed  color.)  ••  I 
— I  was  where  D'Artagnan  stands.  I 
wore  a  short  sword  which  cut  like  a  Da- 
mascus— you  remember  it,  Aramis,  for 
yon — *" 

••  And  you,  Aramis  ?  "" 

'•  Well,  1  think  of  it  sometimes,"  said 
Aramis.  "And  I  swear  to  you  all  three. 
thai  had  the  executioner  of  Bethime — was 
he  not  of  Betluuu' ? — yes,  »\gad  I  of  Be- 
thune  ! — not  been  there,  I  wouUl  have  cut 
olf  the  head  of  that  infamous  being  with- 
out rememl>ering  who  1  am,  and  even 
remembering  it.     She  was  a  bad  woman. 

"And  then.""  i-esunied  Aramis,  witli 
the  tone  of  philosopliieal  indill'erenoe 
which  he  liad  assumed  since  he  had  be- 
longed to  the  Chui'eli.  and  in  which  lliere 
w;is  moi'e  atheism  than  conlidence  in  Goii, 
'•  what  is  tlie  use  of  llunkiny  of  all  thai  ? 
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At  tho  last  hour  we  must  confess  tliis 
action,  and  God  knows  better  than  we  can 
whether  it  is  a  crime,  a  fault,  or  a  meri- 
toi"ious  action.  I  repent  of  it  ?  Eg-ad  ! 
no.  By  honor,  and  by  the  hol^'  cross,  I 
only  regret  it  because  she  was  a  woman." 

''  The  most  satisfactory  part  of  the 
matter,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "is  that 
there  remains  no  trace  of  it." 

"  Slie  had  a  son,"  observed  Atlios. 

''Oh!  yes;  I  know  that,"  said  D'Ar- 
tag"nan,  '"'and  you  mentioned  it  to  me; 
but  wlio  knows  wliat  has  become  of  him  ? 
If  the  serpent  be  dead,  why  not  its  brood? 
Do  3'ou  think  that  his  uncle  De  Winter 
would  have  brought  up  that  young"  viper? 
De  Winter  probably  condemned  the  son 
as  he  had  done  the  mother." 

"  Then,"  said  Athos,  "  woe  to  De  Win- 
ter, for  the  child  had  done  no  harm." 

"  Maj^  the  devil  take  me  if  the  child  be 
not  dead,"  said  Perthes.  ''There  is  so 
much  fog-  in  that  detestable  country,  at 
least  so  D'Artagnan  declares." 

Just  as  this  conclusion  arrived  at  hy 
Perthes  was  about  probabh'  to  bring- 
back  hilarity  to  the  faces  now  more  or 
less  clouded,  footsteps  were  heard  on  the 
stair,  and  some  one  knocked  at  the  door. 

"Come  in,"  cried  Athos. 

"Please  your  honors,"  said  the  host, 
"a  person  in  a  g-reat  hui-ry  wishes  to 
speak  to  one  of  you." 

"  To  which  of  us  ?  "  asked  all  the  four 
friends. 

"  To  liiiu  who  is  called  the  Count  de  la 
Fere." 

'•It  is  I,"  said  Athos;  "and  what  is 
lli(!  name  of  the  person  ?  " 

"Grimaud." 

'■  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Athos,'tui"ning-  pale. 
"  Rctui'ned  already.  Wliat  has  hap- 
pened, then,  to  Bragelonne  ?  " 

"Let  him  enter-,"  cried  D'Artagnan, 
"  let  him  come  up." 

But  Grimaud  had  .already  mounted  the 
staircase,  and  was  wailing-  on  the  last 
step  ;  so  springing-  into  the  room,  he  mo- 
tioned the  host  to  leave  it.  The  dooi- 
being-  closed,  the  four  friends  waited  in 
expectation.  Gi'imaud's  agitation,  his 
pallor,  the  sweat  which  covcii-ed  his  face, 
the  dust  which  soiled  his  clothes,  all   indi- 


cated that  he  was  the  messenger  of  some 
important  and  terrible  ne\\s. 

"Your  honors,"  said  he,  "that  woman 
had  a  child ;  that  child  has  become  a 
man  ;  the  tigress  had  a  little  one,  the 
tiger  has  roused  himself ;  he  is  ready  to 
spring  upon  you — beware  !  " 

Athos  glanced  around  at  his  friends 
with  a  melancholy  smile.  Perthes  turned 
to  look  at  his  sword  which  -\\as  hung  up 
against  the  wall ;  Aramis  seized  his  knife; 
D'Artagnan  rose. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Grimaud?"  he 
exclaimed. 

"That  milady's  son  has  left  England  ; 
that  he  is  in  France  on  his  road  to  Paris, 
if  he  be  not  here  already." 

"  The  devil  he  is  !  "  said  Porthos.  "  Are 
you  sure  of  it  ?  " 

"  Certain  !  "  replied  Grimaud. 

This  announcement  was  received  in 
silence.  Grimaud  was  so  breathless,  so 
exhausted,  that  he  had  fallen  back  upon  a 
chair.  Athos  filled  a  glass  with  cham- 
pagne, and  gave  it  to  him. 

"W^ell,  and  after  all,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan, "supposing  that  he  lives,  that 
he  comes  to  Paris,  we  have  seen  many 
other  such.     Let  him  come." 

"Yes,"  echoed  Porthos,  stroking  his 
sword,  suspended  to  the  wall,  "  we  can 
wait  for  him,  let  him  come." 

"Moreover,  he  is  but  a  child,"  said 
Aramis. 

Grimaud  rose. 

"A  child  !"  he  exclaimed.  /'Do  you 
know  what  he  has  done — this  child  ?  Dis- 
guised as  a  monk,  he  discovered  the  whole 
histor^^  in  confession  from  the  executioner 
of  Bethune,  and  having  confessed  him, 
after  having  learned  everything  from 
him.  he  gave  him  absolution  by  planting 
this  dagger  into  his  heart.  See,  it  is  still 
red  and  wet,  for  it  is  not  thirty  hours  ago 
since  it  was  drawn  from  the  wound." 

And  Grimaud  threw  the  dagger  on  the 
table. 

D'Artagnan,  Porthos,  and  Aramis  rose, 
and  in  one  spontaneous  motion  i-ushed  to 
tiieir  sw'ords.  Athos  aloiu^  remained  seat- 
ed, calm  and  thoughtful. 

"  And  you  say  he  is  di-essed  as  a  monk, 
Grimaud  ?" 
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"Yes,  as  an  Aug-ustine  monk.'' 

"  What  sized  man  is  lie  ?  " 

"  About  my  heig-ht,  the  host  said  ;  thin, 
pale,  with  light-blue  eyes,  and  lig-hthair." 

'•And  he  did  nob  see  Raoul  ? "  asked 
Athos. 

"Yes,  on  the  contra ly,  they  met,  and 
it  was  the  viscount  himself  who  conducted 
him  to  the  bed  of  the  d\ing-  man." 

Athos  rose,  in  his  turn,  without  speak- 
ing— went,  and  unhooked  his  sword. 

"Heigh,  sir,'"'  said  D'Artagnan,  try- 
ing" to  laugh  ;  "  do  you  know  we  look 
ver3^  much  like  silh'  women  !  How  is  it 
that  we,  four  men,  who  have  faced  armies 
without  blinking-,  begin  to  tremble  at  the 
sight  of  a  child  !  " 

''Yes,"  said  Athos,  '•'  but  this  child 
comes  in  the  name  of  Heaven." 

And  the}''  hastily  quitted  the  inn. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

A   LETTER    FROM    CHARLES   THE  FIRST. 

The  reader  must  now  cross  the  Seine 
with  us,  and  follow  us  to  the  door  of  the 
Carmelite  convent  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques. 
It  is  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning",  and 
the  pious  sisters  have  just  finished  saN'ing 
a  mass  for  the  success  of  the  armies  of 
King"  Charles  I.  Leaving"  the  church,  a 
woman  and  a  young-  girl  dressed  in  black, 
the  one  as  a  widow  and  the  other  as  an 
orphan,  have  re-entered  their  cell. 

The  woman  kneels  on  a  prie-Dieu  of 
painted  wood,  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  her  stands  the  young"  g-irl,  leaning- 
ag-ainst  a  chair,  weeping". 

The  woman  must  have  been  handsome, 
but  the  traces  of  sorrow  have  ag-ed  her. 
The  young-  girl  is  lovel}^,  and  her  tears 
only  embellish  her  ;  the  lady  appears  to 
be  about  forty  years  of  age,  tlie  girl  about 
fourteen. 

"Oh,  God  I  "  pi-ayed  tlio  kneeling-  sup- 
plicant, '•  protect  my  husband,  guard  my 
son,  and  take  my  wn^tclied  life  instead  !  " 

"Oh,  God  I  "  murmured  the  girl,  "  leave 
me  my  mothei-  !  " 

"  Your  molluir  can  l)e  of  no  use  to  you 
in  tliis  world,  Henrietta,"  said  the  lady, 
turning-  round.  "Your  mother  has  no 
long-ei-  cither  throne  or  husbanti,  nor  son, 
nor  money,  nor  friends— the  whole  world. 


my  poor  child,  has  abandoned  3'our  mo- 
ther !  "  And  she  fell  back,  weeping-,  into 
her  daughter's  arms. 

"  Courage,  take  courag-e,  ni}-  dear  mo- 
ther !  "  said  the  g'iii. 

"  Ah  !  'tis  an  unfortunate  3*ear  for 
kings,"  said  the  mother.  "  And  no  one 
thinks  of  us  in  this  countr}^,  for  each  must 
think  of  his  own  affairs.  As  long-  as  \'our 
brother  was  with  me  he  kept  me  up  :  but 
he  is  gone,  and  can  no  longer  send  us  news 
of  himself,  either  to  me  or  to  j^our  father. 
I  have  pawned  my  last  jewels,  sold  all 
your  clothes  and  my  own  to  pay  his  ser- 
vants, who  refused  to  accompany  him  un- 
less I  made  this  sacrifice.  We  are  now 
reduced  to  live  at  the  expense  of  these 
daug-hters  of  Heaven ;  we  are  the  poor 
succored  by  God." 

"  But  why  not  address  yourself  to  your 
sister  the  queen  ?  "  asked  the  girl. 

"  Alas !  the  queen,  my  sister,  is  no 
long"er  queen,  my  child.  Another  reigns 
in  her  name.  One  day  3'ou  will  be  able  to 
understand  how^  this  is." 

"  Well,  then,  to  the  king",  your  nephew  ; 
shall  I  speak  to  him  ?  You  know  how 
much  he  loves  me,  my  mother." 

"  Alas  !  my  nephew  is  not  3'et  king",  and 
3'ou  know  Laporte  has  told  us  twenty 
times  that  he  himself  is  in  need  of  almost 
everything." 

"  Then  let  us  pra}'  to  Heaven,"  said  the 
girl. 

The  two  women  who  thus  knelt  tog-ether 
in  pra^'er  were  the  daughter  and  g-rand- 
daughter  of  Henry  IV..  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  Charles  I. 

The}'  had  just  finished  tlu'ir  double 
prayer,  when  a  nun  softly  tapped  at  the 
door  of  the  cell. 

"  Enter,  m}'  sister,"  said  the  queen. 

"I  trust  your  majesty  will  pardon  this 
intrusion  on  her  meditations,  but  a  foreig-n 
lord  has  arrived  from  England,  and  waits 
in  the  parlor,  demanding-  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting- a  letter  to  youi-  majesty." 

"(^h  !  a  letter  !  a  letter  from  the  king-, 
perhaps.  News  from  your  father,  do  you 
hear,  Henrietta — and  the  nauu'  of  this 
lord?" 

"  Lord  dc  ^Vinter." 

"Lord    de    Winter!"    exclaimed    the 
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queen,  "the  friend  of  my  husband.  Ob, 
let  him  come  in  !  " 

And  the  queen  advanced  to  meet  the 
messenger,  whose  hand  she  seized  affec- 
tionatel}',  while  he  knelt  down,  and  pre- 
sented a  letter  to  her  contained  in  a  g'old 
case. 

"  Ab  I  mj'  lord,"  said  the  queen,  ''you 
bring"  us  three  things  which  we  have  not 
seen  for  a  long  time.  Gold,  a  devoted 
friend,  and  a  letter  from  the  king,  our 
husband  and  master." 

De  Winter  bowed  again,  unable  to  reply 
from  excess  of  emotion. 

On  their  side  the  mother  and  daughter 
retired  into  the  embrasure  of  a  window  to 
read  eagerl3'  the  following  letter  : 

"Dear  Wife — We  have  now  reached 
the  moment  of  decision.  I  have  concen- 
trated here  at  Naseby  camp  all  the  re- 
sources which  Heaven  has  left  me;  and  I 
wi'ite  to  you  in  haste  from  thence.  Here 
I  await  the  army  of  my  rebellious  subjects, 
and  I  am  about  to  fight  for  the  last  time 
against  them.  If  victorious,  I  shall  con- 
tiime  the  struggle  ;  if  beaten,  I  am  com- 
pletely lost.  I  shall  try,  in  the  latter  case 
(alas  !  in  our  position,  one  must  provide 
for  everything),  I  shall  try  to  gain  the 
coast  of  France.  But  can  they,  will  the}^ 
receive  an  unhappy  king,  who  will  bnng 
such  a  sad  story  into  a  countr\"  already 
agitated  b^'  civil  discord  ?  Your  wisdom 
a  nd  your  affection  must  serve  me  as  guides. 
The  bearer  of  tliis  letter  will  tell  j^ou,  mad- 
ame,  what  1  dare  not  trust  to  the  risk  of 
miscarrying.  He  will  explain  to  you  the 
steps  which  I  expect  j^ou  to  pursue.  I 
charge  him  also  with  my  blessing  for  ni}" 
children,  and  with  the  sentiments  of  nn' 
heart  for  3'ourself,  dear  wife." 

Tlie  lettei-  bore  the  signature,  not  of 
"Charles,  king,"  but  of  "  Charles— still 
king." 

"  And  let  him  be  no  longer  king,"  cried 
the  queen.  "Let  him  be  conquered,  exiled, 
proscribed,  provided  he  still  lives.  Alas  ! 
in  tlK^se  days  the  throne  is  too  dangerous 
a  place  for  me  to  wisli  him  to  keep  it  I 
But,  my  lord,  tell  me,"  she  conlimied, 
"  hide  nothing  from  me — what  is,  in  trutli. 


the  king's  position  ?  Is  it  as  hopeless  as 
he  thinks  ?  " 

"Alas  I  madame — more  hopeless  than 
he  thinks.  His  majest}'  has  so  good  a 
heart  that  he  cannot  understand  hatred  ; 
— is  so  loyal,  that  he  does  not  suspect 
treason  !  England  is  disturbed  by  a  spirit 
of  excitement,  which,  I  greatly  fear,  blood 
alone  can  extinguish." 

••'  But.  Lord  Montrose,"  replied  the 
queen,  "  I  have  heard  of  his  great  and 
I'apid  successes,  of  battles  gained.  I  heard 
it  said  that  he  was  marching  to  the  fron- 
tier to  join  the  king." 

"'  Yes,  madame  ;  but  on  the  frontier  he 
was  met  b}'  Lesly,  he  had  tired  victory 
by  means  of  superhuman  undertakings. 
Now  victory  has  abandoned  him.  Mon- 
trose, beaten  at  Philiphaugh,  was  obliged 
to  disperse  the  remains  of  his .  army,  and 
to  fl}^  disguised  as  a  servant.  He  is  at 
Bergen,  in  Norway'."' 

"  Heaven  preserve  him  !  "'  said  the 
queen.  "  It  is  at  least  a  consolation  to 
know  that  some  who  have  so  often  risked 
their  lives  for  us  are  in  safet3^  And  now, 
m^^  lord,  that  I  see  how  hopeless  the  posi- 
tion of  the  king  is,  tell  me  with  what  3'ou 
are  charged  on  the  part  of  m\'  ro3^al  hus- 
band . ' ' 

"Well,  then,  madame,"  said  De  Winter, 
"  the  king  wishes  you  to  tr^'  and  discover 
the  dispositions  of  the  king  and  queen  to- 
ward him." 

"'  Alas  !  3'ou  know,  the  king  is  but  still 
a  child,  and  the  queen  is  a  woman  weak 
enough  too.  Monsieur  Mazarin 'is  every- 
thing here." 

"Does  he  desire  to  play  the  part  in 
France  that  Cromwell  plaj^s  in  England?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  He  is  a  subtle  and  cunning- 
Italian,  who,  though  he  may  dream  of 
crime,  dares  never  commit  it ;  and  unlike 
Cromwell,  who  disposes  of  both  Houses, 
Mazarin  has  had  the  queen  to  support 
him  in  his  struggle  with  the  parliament." 

"More  reason,  then,  that  he  should  pro- 
tect a  king  pursued  b^'  his  parliament." 

The  queen  shook  her  head  despairingly'. 

"If  I  judge  for  myself,  m.y  lord,"  she 
said,  "'the  cardinal  will  do  notliing,  and 
will  even,  perhaps,  act  against  us.  The 
presence  of  my   daughter  and    myself  in 
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France  is  already  irksome  to  him  ;  mucli 
more  so  would  be  that  of  the  king-.  My 
lord,"  added  Henrietta,  with  a  melancholy- 
smile,  "it  is  sad,  and  almost  shameful,  to 
be  obliged  to  say  that  we  have  passed  the 
winter  in  the  Louvre  without  money, 
without  linen  —  almost  without  bread, 
and  often  not  rising"  from  bed  because  we 
wanted  fire." 

•''  Horrible  !  "  cried  De  Winter  ;  "  the 
daug-hter  of  Henry  IV.,  and  the  wife  of 
King"  Charles  I  Wherefore  did  you  not 
appl^^  then,  madame,  to  the  first  person 
you  saw  from  us  ?  " 

"  Such  is  the  hospitalit}^  shown  to  a 
queen  b}'  the  minister,  from  whom  a  king" 
would  demand  it." 

"But  I  heard  that  a  marriag-e  between 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Mademoiselle 
d'Orleans  was  spoken  of,"  said  De  Winter. 

"'  Yes,  for  an  instant  I  hoped  it  was  so. 
The  young"  people  felt  a  mutual  esteem  ; 
but  the  queen,  who  at  first  sanctioned 
their  affection,  chang-ed  her  mind,  and 
Monsieur  the  Due  d'Orleans,  who  had  en- 
courag-ed  the  familiarity  between  them, 
has  forbidden  his  daug"hter  to  think  any 
long"er  about  the  union.  Oh,  my  lord  !  " 
continued  the  queen,  without  restraining" 
her  tears,  "it  is  better  to  fig"ht  as  the 
king"  has  done,  and  to  die,  as  perhaps  he 
will,  tlian  to  live  beg-ging"  as  I  have." 

''  Courage,  madame  !  courage  !  Do  not 
despair !  The  interests  of  the  French 
crown — endangered  this  moment— are  to 
discourage  civil  rebellion  in  a  nation  so 
near  to  it.  Mazarin,  as  a  statesman,  will 
understand  the  necessity  of  doing  so." 

"Kut  are  3'ou  sure,"  said  the  queen 
doubtfully,  "that  you  have  not  been  fore- 
stalled ?  " 

"  By  wliom  ?  " 

"By  the  Joyces,  the  Prinns,  Ihe  (-rom- 
wclls." 

"  li\'  a  tailor,  by  a  coacluiiaker,  by  a 
brewer!  All  1  1  liopc,  madame,  that  tlu; 
cardinal  will  not.  enter  into  negotiations 
with  such  iiicii  1  " 

"  Ail  :  what  wishes  he  liimself  ?  "  asked 
Mailani(>  Henrietta. 

"Solely  the  lionor  of  the  king — of  t  he 
queen." 

"  Well,  let  us  hope  t  hat  he  will  do  some- 


thing for  the  sake  of  their  honor,"  said  the 
queen.  "'  A  true  friend's  eloquence  is  so 
powerful,  m^^  lord,  that  3'ou  have  reas- 
sured me.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  let  us 
go  to  the  minister;  and  3"et,"  she  added, 
"suppose  he  refuse,  and  that  the  king 
loses  the  battle  !  " 

"  His  majesty  will  then  take  refuge  in 
Holland,  where  I  hear  that  his  highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  is." 

"'  And  can  his  majestj'  count  upon  manj'' 
such  subjects  as  j'ourself  for  his  fight  ?  " 

"Alas!  no,  madame,"  answered  De 
Winter;  "but  the  case  is  provided  for, 
and  I  am  come  to  France  to  seek  allies." 

"Allies  !  "  said  the  queen,  shaking  her 
head. 

"'  Madame  !  "  replied  De  Winter,  "'  pro- 
vided I  can  find  some  old  friends  of  former 
times,  I  will  answer  for  anj'^thing." 

"  Come,  then,  my  lord,"  said  the  queen, 
with  the  painful  doubt  that  is  felt  by  those 
who  have  suffered  much  ;  "  come,  and  may 
Heaven  hear  vou." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
Cromwell's   letter. 

At  the  \ev\  moment  when  the  queen 
quitted  the  convent  to  go  to  the  Palais 
Royal,  a  young  man  dismounted  at  the 
gate  of  this  ro^'al  abode,  and  announced 
to  the  guards  that  he  had  something  of 
consequence  to  communicate  to  Cardinal 
Mazarin.  Although  the  cardinal  was  often 
tormented  by  fear,  he  was  more  often  in 
need  of  counsel  and  information,  and  he 
was  therefore  sufficiently  accessible.  The 
true  difficulty  of  being"  admitted  was  not 
to  be  found  at  the  first  door,  and  even  the 
second  was  passed  easily  enough  :  but  at 
the  third  watched,  besides  the  guanl  and 
the  doorkeepei's,  the  faithful  Bernouin.  a 
Cerberus  wliom  no  speech  couKI  sofltMi; 
no  wand,  even  of  gold,  could  charm. 

It  was,  tlierefoi'e.  at  the  lliird  door  that 
those  who  solicited  or  were  bid  to  on  a'ldi- 
enci>,  underwcMit  a  formal  interrogatoi'y. 

The  young  man.  having  ](>ft  his  liorse 
tied  to  t.hegate  in  the  court,  mounted  the 
great,  st.aircase.  and  addressed  the  guard 
in  t  lu^  first  cluimber. 

'■  Cardinal  Mazarin  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Pass  on,"  I'eplied  1]ii>  i^ii.ird. 
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The  cavalier  entered  the  second  hall, 
which  was  guarded  by  the  musketeers  and 
doorkeepers. 

"  Have  3'ou  a  letter  of  audience  ?"  asked 
a  porter,  advancing"  to  tlie  new  arrival. 

"  I  have  one,  but  not  from  Cardinal 
Mazarin." 

"  Enter,  and  ask  for  Monsieur  Bernou- 
in,"  said  the  porter,  opening  the  door  of 
the  third  room.  Whether  he  but  held  his 
usual  post,  or  whether  it  might  be  b^'  ac- 
cident, but  Monsieur  Bernouin  was  found 
standing  behind  the  door,  and  must  have 
heard  all  that  had  passed. 

'^  You  seek  me,  sir  ?  "'  said  he.  "  From 
whom  may  the  letter  be  that  you  bear  to 
his  eminence  ?  " 

''From  the  general  Oliver  Cromwell," 
said  the  now  comer.  "■  Be  so  good  as  to 
mention  this  name  to  his  eminence,  and  to 
bring  me  word  whether  he  will  receive  me 
— 3^es  or  no." 

Saying  which,  he  resumed  the  dark  and 
proud  bearing  peculiar  at  that  time  to  the 
Puritans.  Bernouin  cast  an  inquisitorial 
glance  at  the  person  of  the  young  man, 
and  entered  the  cabinet  of  the  cardinal, 
to  whom  he  transmitted  the  messenger's 
words. 

"  A  man  bringing  a  letter  from  Oliver 
Cromwell?  "  said  Mazarin.  ''And  what 
kind  of  a  man  ?  " 

•'A  true  Englishman,  3'our  eminence. 
Hair  sandy-i'ed — more  red  than  sandy  ; 
gray  blue  eyes — more  gray  than  blue  ; 
and  for  the  rest,  stiff  and  proud." 

'•  Let  him  give  in  his  letter." 

"His  eminence  asks  for  the  letter," 
said  Bernouin,  passing  back  into  the  ante- 
chamber. 

"His  eminence  cannot  see  the  letter 
without  the  bearer  of  it,"  replied  the 
young  man;  "but  to  convince  you  that 
I  am  really  the  bearer  of  a  letter,  see, 
here  it  is;  and  add,"  continued  he,  "  that 
I  am  not  a  simple  messenger,  but  an  envoy 
extraordinary." 

B(!rnouin  I'e-entercd  the  cabinet,  and  re- 
turning in  a  few  seconds — "Enter,  sir," 
said  he. 

The  young  man  app(.'ared  on  thethresh- 
hold  of  the  minister's  closet ;  in  one  hand 
holding  his  hat,  in  the  othei'  1,he  letter. 


Mazarin  rose.  "Have  you,  sir,"  asked 
he,  "  a  letter  accrediting  3'ou  to  me  ?  " 

"There  it  is,  my  lord,"  said  the  young 
man. 

Mazarin  took  the  letter,  and  read  it  thus: 

"  Mr.  Mordaunt,  one  of  my  secretaries, 
will  remit  this  letter  of  introduction  to  his 
eminence,  the  Cardinal  Mazarin,  in  Paris. 
He  is  also  the  bearer  of  a  second  confiden- 
tial epistle  for  his  eminence. 

"Oliver  Cromwell." 

"Very  well.  Monsieur  Mordaunt,"  said 
Mazarin,  "give  me  the  second  letter,  and 
sit  down." 

The  young  man  drew  from  his  pocket 
the  second  letter,  presented  it  to  the  cardi- 
nal, and  sat  down.  The  cardinal,  however, 
did  not  unseal  the  letter  at  once,  but  con- 
tinued to  turn  it  again  and  again  in  his 
hand  ;  then,  in  accordance  with  his  usual 
custom,  and  judging  from  experience  that 
few  people  could  hide  anything  from  him, 
when  he  began  to  question  them,  fixing 
his  eyes,  upon  them  at  the  same  time,  he 
thus  addressed  the  messenger  : 

"  You  are  very  young.  Monsieur  Mor- 
daunt, for  this  difficult  task  of  ambassador, 
in  which  the  oldest  diplomatists  sometimes 
fail." 

"  My  lord,  I  am  twenty-three  3'ears  of 
age;  but  your  eminence  is  mistaken  in 
saying  that  I  am  young.  I  am  older  than 
your  eminence,  although  I  possess  not 
your  wisdom.  Years  of  suffei'ing,  in  m^- 
opinion,  count  double,  and  I  have  suffered 
for  twenty  years." 

"'  Ah,  yes,  I  understand,"  said  Mazarin  ; 
"  want  of  fortune,  perhaps.  You  are  poor 
— are  you  not  ?  "  Then  he  added  to  him- 
self—  "These  English  revolutionists  are 
all  beggars  and  ill-bred." 

"'  My  lord,  I  ought  to  have  a  fortune  of 
three  hundred  a  year,  but  it  has  been 
taken  from  me." 

"  You  are  not  tlien  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple?" said  Mazarin,  astonished. 

"If  I  bore  m.y  title  I  should  be  a  lord. 
If  I  bore  my  name  you  would  have  heard 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  En- 
gland." 

"What  is  your  name,  then?"  asked 
Mazarin. 
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''My  name  is  Mordaunt,"  replied  tlie 
young"  man,  bowing". 

Mazarin  now  understood  that  Crom- 
well's envoy  desired  to  retain  liis  incog-- 
nito.  He  was  silent  for  an  instant,  and 
during"  that  time  he  scanned  the  young" 
man  even  more  attentively  than  he  had 
done  at  first.  The  messeng"er  was  un- 
moved. 

'*'  Devil  take  these  Puritans,"  said  Maz- 
arin aside  ;  "  they  are  cut  out  of  marble." 
Then  he  added  aloud,  "  But  you  have  re- 
lations left  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  one  remaining",  and  three  times 
I  have  presented  m3'Self  to  him  to  ask  his 
support,  and  three  times  he  has  desired 
his  servants  to  turn  me  awa}'."* 

"  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  my  dear  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt," said  Mazarin,  hoping",  by  a  dis- 
play of  affected  pity,  to  catch  the  young- 
man  in  a  snare,  "  how  extremely  your  his- 
tor}'  interests  me  \  You  know  not,  then, 
anything"  of  your  birth,  you  have  never 
seen  your  mother  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lord  ;  she  came  three  times, 
while  I  was  a  chikl,  to  my  nurse's  house  ; 
I  remember  the  last  time  she  came  as  well 
as  if  it  were  to-day." 

"  You  have  a  g"ood  memory,"  said  Maz- 
arin. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  my  lord  !  "  said  tlie  young- 
man,  with  such  peculiar  emphasis  that  the 
cardinal  felt  a  sluidder  run  tliroiig"li  all  his 
veins. 

"  And  who  brought  you  up  ?  "  he  asked 
ag"ain. 

"  A  French  nurse,  who  sent  me  away 
when  I  was  live  3'ears  old,  because  no  one 
paid  her  for  me,  telling"  me  the  name  of  a 
relation,  of  whom  she  had  heard  my 
mother  .often  speak." 

"■  What  became  of  you  ?  " 

'•  As  I  was  weeping-  and  beg"g"ing-  on  the 
hig"h  road,  a  minister  from  King-ston  took- 
me  in,  instructed  me  in  llu!  Calvinistic 
faith,  taught  me  all  he  knew  liims(>U',  and 
aided  me  in  my  researches  after  my 
family." 

"And  tl)es(«  researches?  " 

"Were  fi-iiitless;  (-hance  did  evei-y- 
thing-." 

"You  (lis(-()vcrc(i  what  had  become  of 
your  mol  her  ?  " 


"  I  learned  that  she  had  been  assas- 
sinated by  my  relation,  aided  b}'  four 
friends,  but  I  was  alreadj-  aware  that  I 
had  been  robbed  of  all  my  wealth,  and 
degraded  from  my  nobility,  hy  King" 
Charles  I." 

''Oh!  I  now  understand  why  you  are 
in  the  service  of  Cromwell  :  you  hate  the 
king-." 

"Yes,  my  lord,  I  hate  him  !  "  said  the 
young"  man. 

Mazarin  marked,  with  surprise,  the 
diabolical  expression  with  which  the 
young-  man  uttered  these  words ;  as,  in 
general,  ordinar}'^  countenances  are  col- 
ored by  the  blood — his  face  seemed  dj^ed 
by  hatred,  and  became  livid. 

•'•'  Your  history  is  a  terrible  one,  Mr. 
Mordaunt,  and  touches  me  keenly;  but, 
happily  for  you,  3'ou  serve  an  all-powerful 
master,  he  ought  to  aid  3'ou  in  your  search; 
we  have  so  many  means  of  g"aining"  infor- 
mation," 

"My  lord,  to  a  dog"  of  good  breed  it  is 
only  necessary  to  show  but  one  end  of  a 
track,  that  he  may  be  certain  to  reach 
the  other  end." 

"But  this  relation  whom  you  men- 
tioned, do  you  wish  me  to  speak  to 
him  ?"  said  Mazarin,  who  was  anxious 
to  make  a  friend  about.  Cromwell's  person. 

"Thanks,  my  lord,  I  will  speak  to  him 
myself ;  he  will  treat  me  better  the  next 
time  I  see  him." 

"'  You  have  the  means,  then,  of  touch- 
ing" him  ?  " 

"■  I  have  the  means  of  making"  myself 
feai-ed." 

Mazarin  looked  at  the  young-  man,  but , 
at  the  tire  which  shot  from  his  glance,  he 
lient  down  his  head  ;  then,  embarrassed 
how  to  continue  sucli  a  conversation,  he 
opened  Cromwell's  letter.  It  was  lengt  hy. 
and  liegan  b\'  alluding  to  the  situation  of 
England,  and  announcing  that  he  was  on 
the  eve  of  a  di'cisive  engagement  with 
King  Charles,  and  certain  of  success.  He 
then  adverted  to  the  hospitality  and  pro- 
tection alfoj'ded  by  France  to  Heni'ietta 
Maria,  and  contimied  : 

•'  As  r(\gardsKing  Charles,  t  he  question 
nuisl  l)e  viewed  dilVerently  :  in  receiving 
and   aiding  him    France    wi'l  censure  the 
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acts  of  the  Eng-lish  nation,  and  thus  so 
essential!}'  do  harm  to  England,  and  espe- 
ciall}''  to  the  prog-ress  of  the  government 
which  she  reckons  upon  forming-,  so  that 
such  a  proceeding"  will  be  equal  to  flag-rant 
hostilities." 

At  this  moment  Mazarin  became  very 
uneas}'  at  the  turn  which  the  letter  was 
taking-,  and  paused  to  g-lance  under  his 
eyes  at  the  j'oung-  man.  The  latter  con- 
tinued lost  in  thought.  Mazarin  resumed 
his  reading  of  the  g-eneral's  worthy  epistle, 
which  ended  by  demanding-  perfect  neu- 
trality from  France  : 

"^A  neutrality,"  it  said,  '^  which  was 
solely  to  consist  in  excluding- King  Charles 
from  the  French  territories,  nor  to  aid  a 
king-  so  entirel}'"  a  stranger,  either  hy  arms, 
money,  or  troops.  Farewell,  sir ;  should 
we  not  receive  a  repl}'  in  the  space  of  fif- 
teen days,  I  shall  presume  my  letter  will 
have  miscarried.     Oliver  Cromwell." 

"Mr.  Mordaunt,"  said  the  cardinal, 
raising  his  voice,  as  if  to  arouse  the  thinker, 
'•  vay  reph'  to  this  letter  will  be  more  sat- 
isfactor}''  to  General  Cromwell  if  I  am  con- 
vinced that  all  are  ignorant  of  my  having- 
given  one  ;  go,  therefore,  and  await  it  at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  and  promise  me  to  set 
out  to-morrow  morning." 

"1  promise,  my  lord,"  replied  Mor- 
daunt ;  "  but  how  many  days  will  your 
eminence  oblige  me  to  await  your  reply  ?" 

"  If  3'ou  do  not  receive  it  in  ten  days, 
3'ou  can  leave." 

Mordaunt  bowed. 

"  It  is  not  all,  sir,"  cont  inued  Mazarin  ; 
*'your  private  adventures  have  touched 
me  to  the  quick ;  besides,  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Cromwell  makes  j'ou  an  important 
person  in  my  eyes  as  ambassador ;  come, 
tell  me  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

Mordaunt  reflected  a  moment,  and,  after 
some  hesitation,  was  about  to  speak,  when 
Bernouni  entered  hastily,  and.  bending 
down  to  the  ear  of  tlie  card  inn  1.  whispered 
to  liini  : 

"My  lord,  the  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
accompanied  t)y  an  English  noljlc.  is  Just 
entering  tlie  Palais  Royal  at  this  mo- 
ment." 

Mazarin  made  a  bound  from  liis  chair, 
which  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  tiic 


3'oung-  man,  and  repressed  the  confidence 
he  was  about  to  make. 

"Sir,"  said  the  cardinal,  "you  have 
heard  me  ?  I  fix  on  Boulogne  because  I 
presume  that  ever}'  town  in  France  is  indif-  I 
ferent  to  3'ou  ;  if  3'ou  prefer  another,  name 
it;  but  3'ou  can  easil}'  conceive  that,  sur- 
rounded as  I  am  by  influences  from  which 
I  can  escape  alone  b}'  means  of  discretion, 
I  desire  3'our  presence  in  Paris  to  be 
ignored." 

"I  shall  go,  sir,"  said  Mordaunt,  ad- 
vancing- a  few  steps  to  the  door  hy  which 
he  had  entered. 

"No,  not  that  way  I  beg,  sir,"  quickly  !■ 
exclaimed  the  cardinal ;  "  be  so  good  as 
to  pass  by  that  g-allery,  b}^  which  .you  can 
gain  the  hall ;  I  do  not  wish  3'ou  to  be 
seen  leaving — our  interview  must  be  kept 
secret." 

Mordaunt  followed  Bernouin,  who  con- 
ducted him  through  a  neighboring  cham- 
ber and  left  him  with  a  doorkeeper  showing 
him  the  wav  out. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

HENRIETTA   MARIA    AND   MAZARIN. 

The  cardinal  rose,  and  advanced  in 
haste  to  receive  the  queen  of  England. 
He  showed  the  more  respect  to  this  queen, 
deprived  of  all  pomp,  and  without  follow- 
ers, as  he  felt  some  self-reproach  for  his 
own  want  of  heart  and  his  avarice.  But 
supplicants  for  favor  know  how  to  var}'^ 
the  expression  of  their  features,  and  the 
daughter  of  Henr\'  IV.  smiled  as  she  ad- 
vanced to  meet  one  whom  she  hated  and 
despised. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mazarin  to  himself,  "  what 
a  sweet  face  !  does  she  come  to  borrow 
mone3'  of  me  ?  " 

And  he  threw  an  uneas3' glance  at  his 
strong-  box ;  he  even  turned  inside  the 
bevel  of  the  magnificent  diamond  ring,  the 
brillianc3'  ^'f  wliich  drew  ever3'  e3'e  upon 
his  hand,  which  indeed  was  handsome  and 
white. 

"  Your  eminence,"  said  the  augusi 
visitor,  "it  was  m3'  first  intention  to 
speak  of  the  affairs  which  have  brought 
me  liere,  to  the  queen,  m3'  sister,  but  I 
have  reflected  that  political  matters  are 
more  especiall3''  the  concerns  of  men." 
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''Madame/"  said  Mazarin,  -'be  assured 
that  your  majesty  overwhelms  me  with 
iliis  flattering-  distinction." 

'•  He  is  very  g-racious,"  thoug-ht  the 
ijueen  ;  "has  he  g-uessed  my  errand, 
ihen?" 

'■  Give,"  continued  the  cardinal,  "your 
commands  to  the  most  respectful  of  your 
si'i'vants." 

"  Alas,  sir,"  replied  the  queen,  "  I  have 
lost  the  habit  of  g-iving-  commands,  and 
have  adopted  instead  that  of  making-  peti- 
tions ;  I  am  come  to  petition  you,  too 
happ3^  should  my  prayer  be  heard  favor- 
ably." 

"  I  listen,  niadame,  with  interest,"  said 
Mazarin. 

"  Your  eminence,  it  concerns  the  war 
which  the  king-,  my  husband,  now  sustains 
ag-ainst  his  rebellious  subjects.  You  are, 
perhaps,  ig-norant  that  thej'-  are  fig-hl  ing-  in 
Eng-land,"  added  she,  with  a  melancholy 
smile,  "and  that,  in  a  short  time,  the}- 
will  fight  in  a  much  more  decided  fashion 
tlian  the}^  have  done  hitherto." 

"  I  am  completely  ig-norant  of  it,  mad- 
ame,"  said  the  cardinal,  accompanying- 
his  words  with  a  slig-ht  shrug-  of  the 
shoulders;  "alas,  our  own  wars  have 
quite  absoi'bed  the  time  and  the  mind  of  a 
j)Oor,  incapable,  and  infirm  minister  like 
m^'self." 

"Well,  then,  your  eminence,"  said  the 
queen,  "  I  must  inform  3'ou  that  Cliarles 
I.,  m3'  husband,  is  on  the  eve  of  a  decisive 
eng-ag-ement.  In  case  of  a  check — "  (Maz- 
arin made  a  slig-ht  movement)  "one  must 
foresee  everything-  ;  in  case  of  a  check,  he 
desires  to  retire  into  France,  and  to  live 
here  as  a  private  iiulividual.  What  do 
you  .say  to  tliis  project?" 

The  cardinal  had  listened  without  per- 
mitting-a  single  fiber  of  his  face  to  betray 
what  he  felt,  and  his  sniiK>  remained  as  it 
ever  was — false  and  Hal  tcMing-,  and,  when 
the  queen  linislu'd  speaking-,  he  said  : 

"  Do  you  think,  madame,  that  France, 
aisritated  and  disturbed  as  it  is,  would  be 
a  safe  refug-e  for  a  dethi-oned  king-?  How 
will  tiie  crown,  which  is  so  scarce  (irmly 
set  on  the  head  of  Louis  XIV.,  support  a 
doul)le  weig-iit  ?" 

"This  weig-ht  was  not  so  h('a\\-  wlicn  1 


was  in  peril,"  interrupted  the  queen,  with 
a  sad  smile,  "  and  I  ask  no  more  for  my 
husband  than  has  been  done  for  me;  you 
see  that  we  are  very  humble  monarchs, 
sir." 

"Oh,  3'ou,  madame,  you,"  the  cardinal 
hastened  to  say,*in  order  to  cut  short  the 
explanations  which  he  foresaw  were  com- 
ing-, "  with  regard  to  3-ou,  that  is  another 
thing;  a  daughter  of  Henrj^  IV.,  of  that 
great,  that  sublime  sovereign — " 

"All  which  does  not  prevent  3'ou  re- 
fusing hospitalitj^  to  his  son-in-law,  sir ! 
Nevertheless,  3'ou  .  ought  to  remember 
that  that  great,  that  sublime  monarch, 
when  proscribed  at  one  time,  as  my  hus- 
band ma}'  be,  demanded  aid  from  En- 
gland, and  that  England  accorded  it  to 
him  ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  not  his  niece." 

"Peccato  !"  said  Mazarin,  writhing  be- 
neath this  simple  eloquence,  "^-our  maj- 
esty' does  not  understand  me;  3-ou  judge 
m\'  intentions  wrought  and  that  is  be- 
cause doubtless  I  explain  m3'self  ill  in 
French." 

"Speak  Italian,  sir:  ere  the  cardinal, 
3''our  predecessor,  sent  our  mother,  Marie 
de  Medicis,  to  die  in  exile,  she  taught  us 
that  lauguage.  If  anything  3'et  remains 
of  that  great,  that  sublime  king,  Henr3', 
of  whom  you  have  just  spoken,  he  would 
be  much  surprised  at  so  little  pit3'  for  his 
famil3'  being  united  to  such  a  profound 
admiration  of  himself." 

The  perspiration  hung  in  large  drops 
upon  Mazarin's  brow. 

"'  That  admiration  is,  on  the  contrary, 
so  great,  so  real,  madame,"  returned 
Mazarin,  without  noticing  the  change  of 
language  offered  to  him  by  the  queen, 
"that  if  the  king,  Charles  I.,  whom. 
Heaven  protect  from  evil  I  came  into 
France,  I  would  olfcr  him  mv  house — mv 
own  house — but,  alas  !  it  would  be  but  an 
unsafe  retreat.  Some  daN'  the  people  will 
burn  tiial  house,  as  (lu\v  burned  thati  of 
the  Marechal  d'Ancre.  Poor  Coneino 
Concini  !  and  yet  he  but  drsired  (he  good 
of  the  people." 

"Yes,  m\'  lord,  like  \n)ui-s»'lf  I  "  said 
the  queen  ironieallv. 

Mazai'in    picl  mdcd    not    to   understand 
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the  double  meanin.^'  of  his  own  sentence, 
but  continued  to  compassionate  the  fate 
of  Concino  Concini. 

'•'  Well,  then,  your  eminence,"  said  the 
queen,  becoming-  impatient,  "  what  is 
your  answer  ?  " 

"Madame,"  cried  Mazarin,  more  and 
more  moved,  "  Avill  3'our  majesty  permit 
me  to  g-ive  you  counsel  ?  " 

"  Speak,  sir,"  replied  the  queen  ;  *' the 
counsels  of  so  prudent  a  man  as  yourself 
oug'ht  certainly  to  be  g-ood." 

"Madame,  believe  me,  the  king  oug'ht 
to  defend  himself  to  the  last." 

"  He  has  done  so,  sir,  and  this  last 
battle,  which  he  encounters  with  re- 
sources much  inferior  to  those  of  the 
enem3%  proves  that  he  will  not  yield 
without  a  struggle ;  but,  in  case  he  is 
beaten  ?  " 

"  Well,  madame,  in  that  case  m}^  ad- 
vice— I  know  that  lam  xery  bold  to  offer 
advice  to  your  majest}- — my  advice  is  that 
the  king  should  not  leave  his  kingdom. 
Absent  king-s  are  very  soon  forg-otten ; 
if  he  passes  over  to  France  his  cause  is 
lost." 

"But  then,"  persisted  the  queen,  "if 
such  be  your  advice,  and  30U  have  his  in- 
terest at  heart,  send  him  some  help  of 
men  and  mone}^  for  I  can  do  nothing-  for 
him  :  I  have  sold  even  to  my  last  diamond 
to  aid  him.  If  I  had  had  a  single  orna- 
ment left,  I  should  have  bought  wood  this 
winter  to  make  a  fire  for  my  daughter 
and  myself." 

"Oh,  madame,"  said  Mazarin,  "your 
majest}'  knows  not  what  you  ask.  On 
the  day  when  foreign  succor  follows  in 
the  train  of  a  king  to  replace  him  on  his 
throne,  it  is  an  avowal  that  he  no  longer 
possesses  the  help  and  the  love  of  his 
sul)jects." 

"'  To  the  point,  sir,"  said  the  queen,  "to 
the  point,  and  answer  me,  yes  or  no ;  if 
the  king  persists  in  remaining  in  England, 
will  you  send  him  succor  ?  If  he  comes  to 
France,  will  you  accoi-d  him  hospitality  ? 
Wliat  do  you  intend  to  AoY — speak." 

"I  will  go  this  instant  and  consult  the 
queen,  and  we  will  rercr  I  lie  alfair  at  once 
to  tlie  parliament." 

"With  wliich  you  are  at  war,  is  it  not 


so  ?  You  ^vill  charge  Broussel  to  report 
it.  Enough,  sir,  enough.  I  understand 
3^ou,  or  rather,  I  am  Avrong.  Go  to  the 
parliament ;  for  it  was  from  this  par- 
liament, the  enemy  of  monarchs,  that 
the  daughter  of  the  great,  the  sublime 
Henry  IV.,  whom  3'ou  so  much  admire, 
received  the  onl}'  relief  this  winter  which 
prevented  her  from  dying-  of  hunger  and 
cold  !  " 

And  with  these  words  Henrietta  rose  in 
majestic  indignation,  while  the  cardinal, 
raising-  his  hands  clasped  toward  her,  ex- 
claimed, "Ah,  madame,  madame,  how 
little  you  know  me,  mon  Dieu  !  " 

"  It  signifies  little,"  said  Mazarin,  when 
he  was  alone  ;  "  it  gave  me  pain,  and  it  is 
an  ungracious  part  to  play.  But  I  have 
said  nothing-  either  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other.     Bernouin  !  " 

Bernouin  entered. 

"See  if  the  3'oung  man  wath  the  black 
doublet  and  the  short  hair,  who  was  with 
me  just  now,  is  still  in  the  palace." 

Bernouin  went  out,  and  soon  returned 
with  Comminges,  w^ho  w^as  on  guard. 

"Your  eminence,"  said  Comminges, 
"as  I  was  re-conducting  the  3'oung  man 
for  whom  you  have  asked,  he  approached 
the  glass  door  of  the  gallery,  and  gazed 
intently  upon  some  object,  doubtless  the 
picture  by  Raphael,  which  is  opposite  the 
door.  He  reflected  for  a  second,  and 
then  descended  the  stairs.  I  believe  I 
saw  him  mount  on  a  graj'  horse  and  leave 
the  palace  court.  But  is  not  your  eminence 
going  to  the  queen  ?  " 

"  For  what  purpose  ?  " 

"Monsieur  de  Guitant,  my  uncle,  has 
just  told  me  that  her  majesty  has  received 
news  of  the  arm3\" 

"It  is  well— I  will  go." 

Comminges  had  seen  rightly,  and  Mor- 
daunt  had  really  acted  as  he  had  related. 
In  crossing  the  gallery  parallel  to  the 
large  glass  gallerj',  he  perceived  De  Win- 
ter, who  was  waiting  until  the  queen  had 
finished  her  negotiation. 

At  this  sight  the  3^oung-  man  stopped 
short,  not  in  admiration  of  Raphael's  pict- 
ure, but  as  if  fascinated  at  the  sight  of 
some  terrible  object.  His  c^^es  dilated, 
and  a  shudder  ran  through  his  bod}'.    One 
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^\'ould  have  said  that  he  long-ed  to  break 
t  liroug"h  the  wall  of  giass  which  separated 
liim  from  his  enemy  ;  for  if  Comming-es  had 
seen  with  wliat  an  expression  of  hatred  the 
eyes  of  this  young'  man  were  fixed  upon 
De  Winter,  lie  \vould  not  have  doubted 
for  an  instant  but  that  the  Eng-lish  lord 
was  his  mortal  foe. 

But  he  stopped — doubtless  to  reflect ; 
for,  instead  of  allowing-  his  first  impulse, 
which  had  been  to  g-o  straig-ht  to  Lord  de 
Winter,  to  carry  him  away,  he  leisurely 
descended  the  staircase,  left  the  palace 
witli  his  head  down,  mounted  his  horse, 
which  he  reined  in  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  Richelieu,  and  with  his  ej'es  fixed  on 
the  g"ate,  he  waited  until  the  queen's  car- 
riag-e  had  left  the  court. 

He  did  not  wait  long-,  foi'  the  queen 
scarcely  remained  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
Avith  Mazarin ;  but  this  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  expectation  appeared  a  century 
to  him.  At  last  the  heavy  machine,  which 
was  called  a  chariot  in  those  days,  came 
out,  rumbling'  ag-ainst  the  g:ates,  and  De 
Winter,  still  on  horseback,  bent  ag-ain  to 
the  door  to  converse  with  her  majesty. 

The  horses  started  into  a  trot,  and  took 
the  road  to  the  Louvre,  which  the^'^  en- 
tered. Before  leaving  the  convent  of  the 
Carmelites,  Henrietta  had  desired  her 
daughter  to  attend  her  at  the  palace, 
which  she  had  inhabited  for  a  long  time, 
and  which  she  had  only  left  because  their 
poverty  seemed  to  them  more  difficult  to 
bear  in  gilded  chambers. 

Mordaunt  followed  the  carriage,  and 
when  he  had  watched  it  drive  under  the 
somber  arches,  he  went  and  stationed 
himself  under  a  wall  over  which  the  sha- 
dow was  extend(!d,  and  remained  motion- 
less, amid  the  moldings  of  Jean  Goujon, 
like  a  bass-relief  represonling  an  eques- 
trian statue. 


CHAPTER   XXXVH. 

HOW.  SOMETIMES,    THE   UNHAPPY    MISTAKE 
CHANCE    FOK    PROVIDENCE. 

'•W"ei>l,  madame,"  said  De  Winter, 
when  llic  (|uceii  liad  dismissed  iiei-  at- 
tendants. 

"Well,  my  lord,  what  1  had  foix'sccn 
has  come  t  o  |)ass." 


"What?  does  the  cardinal  refuse  to 
receive  the  king  ?  France  refuse  hospital- 
ity to  an  unfortunate  prince?  But  it  is 
for  the  first  time,  madame  I  " 

"  I  did  not  say  France,  my  lord,  I  said 
the  cardinal,  and  the  cardinal  is  not  even 
a  Frenchman.'' 

"But  did  3'ou  see  the  queen?" 

"It  is  useless,"  replied  Henrietta; 
"the  queen  will  not  say  yes  when  the 
cardinal  has  said  no.  Are  you  not  aware 
that  this  Italian  directs  ever,y thing,  both 
in  doors  and  out  ?  And,  moreover,  I 
should  not  be  surprised  had  we  been  fore- 
stalled by  Cromwell;  he  was  embarrassed 
while  speaking  to  me,  and  yet  quite  firm 
in  his  determination  to  refuse.  Then, 
did  you  not  observe  the  agitation  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  the  passing  to  and  fro  of 
busN'  people?  Can  they  have  received 
any  news,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  Not  from  England^  madame.  I  made 
such  haste  that  I  am  certain  of  not  hav- 
ing been  forestalled.  I  set  out  three  days 
ago,  passing  miraculously  through  the 
Puritan  army,  and  I  took  post-horses 
with  \\\y  servant  Tony  :  the  horses  upon 
which  we  were-  mounted  were  bought  in 
Paris.  Besides,  the  king,  I  am  certain, 
awaits  your  majest\''s  repl3'  before  risk- 
ing anything." 

"You  will  tell  him,  my  lord,"  resumed 
the  queen,  despairingly,  "that  I  can  do 
nothing;  that  I  have  suffered  as  much  as 
himself — more  than  he  has — obliged  as  I 
am  to  eat  the  bread  of  exile,  and  to  ask 
liospitality  from  false  friends  who  smile  at 
my  tears;  and  as  regards  his  royal  per- 
son, he  must  sacrifice  it  generously,  and  die 
like  a  king.    I  shall  go  and  die  by  his  side." 

"Madame,  madame  I  "  exclaimed  De 
Winter,  "your  majesty  abandons  your- 
self to  d(>spaii-;  and  yet,  perhaps,  there 
still  remains  some  hope.'' 

"No  friends  left,  my  lord;  no  other 
friends  left  in  the  whole  world  bnt  yonr- 
self  I  Oh  God  !  "  exclaimed  the  poor 
(|ueen,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  "  have 
You  indeed  taken  back  all  the  generous 
liearts  which  existed  in  the  world  ?  "* 

"  1  hope  not.  madame,"  replied  De 
\Vnitt'i-,  thoughtfully;  "I  once  spoke  to 
\ on  of  four  men." 
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"  What  can  be  done  with  four  men  ?  " 

"  Four  devoted,  resolute  men  can  do 
much,  be  assured,  madame ;  and  those  of 
whom  I  speak  have  done  much  at  one 
thne." 

"  And  these  men  were  3^our  friends  ?  " 

''  One  of  them  held  my  life  in  his  hands, 
and  gave  it  to  me,  I  know^  not  whether 
he  is  still  my  friend  ;  but  since  that  time 
I  have  remained  his." 

"  And  these  men  are  in  France,  mj^ 
lord  ?  " 

"'  I  believe  so." 

''  Tell  me  their  names  ;  perhaps  I  have 
heard  them  mentioned,  and  mig-ht  be  able 
to  aid  you  in  finding  them." 

"  One  of  them  was  called  the  Chevalier 
d'Artagnan." 

"  Oh  !  m3"  lord,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  the 
Chevalier  d'Artagnan  is  a  lieutenant  of 
tlie  guards  ;  but  take  care,  for  I  fear  that 
this  man  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  cardi- 
nal." 

'•  That,  would  be  a  misfortune,"  said 
De  Winter,  "and  I  shall  begin  to  think 
that  we  are  really  doomed." 

"  But  the  others,"  said  the  queen,  who 
clung  to  this  last  hope  as-  a  shipwrecked 
man  clings  to  the  remains  of  his  vessel : 
''the  others,  my  lord  !  " 

''The  second — I  heard  his  name  hy 
chance  ;  for  before  fighting  us,  these  four 
gentlemen  told  us  their  names  ;  the  sec- 
ond w^as  called  the  Count  de  la  Fere.  As 
for  the  two  others,  I  had  so  much  the 
habit  of  calling  them  b}''  nicknames,  that 
I  have  forgotten  their  real  ones." 

"  Oh,  mon  Djeu,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
urgency  to  find  them  out,"  said  the 
queen,  "  since  you  think  these  worthy 
gentlemen  might  be  so  useful  to  the 
king." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  De  Winter,  "for  they 
are  the  same  men." 

"  Well  then,  my  lord,  thc}^  must  be 
found  ;  but  wliat  can  four  men,  or  rather 
three  men,  do  ? — for  I  tell  3'ou,  you  must 
not  count  on  Monsieur  d'Artagnan." 

"ItAvill  be  one  valiant  sword  the  less, 
but  there  will  remain  still  three,  without 
reckoning  my  own ;  now  four  d<'voted 
men  round  the  king  to  protect  him  from 
his  enemies — to  be  at  his  side  in  battle,  to 


aid  him  in  counsel,  to  escort  him  in  flight, 
are  sufficient — not  to  make  the  king  a 
conquei'or,  but  to  save  him  if  conquered ; 
and  whatever  Mazarin  may  say — once  on 
the  shores  of  France,  your  roj-al  husband 
may  find  as  many  retreats  and  as^'lums 
as  the  sea-bird  finds  in  storms." 

"Seek  them,  my  lord — seek  these  gen- 
tlemen ;  and  if  they  will  consent  to  go 
with  you  to  England,  I  will  give  to  each 
a  duchy  the  day  that  we  re-ascend  the 
throne,  besides  as  much  gold  as  would 
pave  Whitehall.  Seek  them,  vny  lord. 
Seek  them,  I  conjure  you." 

"  I"will  search  for  them  w^ell,  madame," 
said  De  Winter,  "and  doubtless  I  shall 
find  them — but  time  fails  me.  Has  your 
majesty  forgotten  that  the  king  expects 
your  reply,  and  awaits  it  in  agon}^  ?  " 

"Then,  indeed,  we  are  lost,"  cried  the 
queen,  in  the  fullness  of  a  broken  heart. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
the  3'oung  Henrietta  appeared  ;  then  the 
queen,  with  that  w^onderful  strength 
which  is  the  heroism  of  a  mother,  re- 
pressed her  tears,  and  motioned  to  De 
Winter  to  change  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion. 

"  What  do  you  want,  Henrietta  ?  "  she 
demanded. 

"  M}'-  mother,"  replied  the  young  prin- 
cess, "a  cavalier  has  just  entered  the 
Louvre,  and  wishes  to  present  his  respects 
to  3^our  majesty ;  he  arrives  from  the 
army,  and  has,  he  says,  a  letter  to  remit 
to  you  on  the  part  of  the  Marechal  de 
Grammont,  I  think." 

"Ah  I'"  said  the  queen  to  De  Winter, 
"  he  is  one  of  \x\y  faithful  adherents ;  but 
do  you  not  observe,  my  dear  lord,  that 
we  are  so  poorly  served  that  it  is  mj' 
daughter  wlio  fills  the  office  of  intro- 
ducer ?  " 

"  Madame,  have  i)ity  on  mc,"  exclaimed 
De  Winter  ;  "  you  break  m^'  heart  !  " 

"  And  who  is  this  cavalier,  Henrietta  ?" 
asked  the  queen. 

"  I  saw  him  from  the  window,  mad- 
ame; he  is  a  young  man  wiio  appears 
scarcely  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  who  is 
called  the  Viscount  de  Bragelonne." 

Tiie  (|ueen,  smiling,  made  a  sign  witli 
her  iiead  ;  the  young  princess  opened   the 
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door,  and  Raoul  appeared  on  the  thresh- 
hold. 

Advancing-  a  few  steps  toward  the 
queen,  he  knelt  down. 

''Madame,"  said  he,  "1  bear  to  your 
majestj^  a  letter  from  my  friend  the  Count 
de  Guiche,  who  told  me  he  had  the  honor 
of  being"  your  servant  ;  this  letter  con- 
tains important  news,  and  the  expression 
of  his  respect." 

At  the  name  of  the  Count  de  Guiche,  a 
blush  spread  over  the  cheeks  of  the  young- 
princess,  and  the  queen  glanced  at  her 
with  some  deg-ree  of  severity. 

"  You  told  me  that  the  letter  was  from 
the  Marechal  de  Grammont,  Henrietta  !  " 
said  the  queen. 

"  I  thoug-ht  so,  madame,"  stammered 
the  young-  g-irl. 

"  It  is  my  fault,  madame,"  said  Raoul. 
"  I  did  announce  myself,  in  truth,  as  com- 
ing- on  the  part  of  the  Marechal  de  Gram- 
mont ;  but  being  wounded  in  the  right 
arm,  he  was  unable  to  write,  and  there- 
fore the  Count  de  Guiche  served  as  his 
secretary." 

"  There  has  been  fighting,  then  ?"  asked 
the  queen,  motioning  to  Raoul  to  rise. 

"  Yes,  madame,"  said  the  young  man. 

At  this  announcement  of  a  battle  hav- 
ing taken  place,  the  young  princess  opened 
her  lips  as  if  to  ask  a  question  of  interest ; 
but  her  lips  closed  again  without  articu- 
lating a  word,  wliile  the  color  gradually 
faded  from  her  cheeks. 

The  queen  saw  this,  and  doubtless  her 
maternal  heart  translated  this  emotion, 
for  addressing  Raoul  again — 

"And  no  evil  has  happened  to  the  young 
Count  de  Guiche  ?  "  she  asked  ;  "  for  not 
only  is  he  our  servant,  as  you  sa}^,  sir, 
but  more  :  he  is  one  of  oui-  friends." 

"No,  madame,"  rcplicui  Raoul;  **  on 
the  contrary,  h(!  gained  great  glory  on 
that  day,  and  had  the  honor  of  being  em- 
braced by  his  highness  the  prince  on  the 
fl(;ld  of  battle." 

The  young  princess  clasped  her  hands  ; 
and  then,  ashamed  of  liaving  been  be- 
1  ray(^d  into  such  a  demonstration  of  joy, 
she  half  turned  away,  and  bent  ovei"  a 
vase  of  roses,  as  if  to  inhale  their  odor. 

"Let   us  .sec,"  said    the  queen,  •*  wiiat 


the  count  says."     And  she  opened  the  let- 
ter and  read  : 

"  Madame — Being  unable  to  have  the 
honor  of  writing  to  you  myself,  by  reason 
of  a  wound  which  I  have  received  in  the 
right  hand,  I  have  commanded  my  son, 
the  Count  de  Guiche,  who,  with  his  father, 
is  equally  your  humble  servant,  to  write 
to  tell  3'ou  that  we  have  just  gained  the 
battle  of  Lens,  and  that  this  victory  can- 
not fail  to  give  great  power  to  the  Car- 
dinal Mazai-in  and-' to  the  queen  over  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  If  her  majesty  will 
have  faith  in  my  counsels,  she  ought  to 
profit  b}'  this  event  to  address  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  favor  of  her  august  husband,  the 
court  of  France.  The  Viscount  de  Brage- 
lonne,  who  will  have  the  honor  of  remit- 
ting this  letter  to  your  majesty,  is  the 
friend  of  \nj  son,  to  whom  he  owes  his 
life  :  he  is  a  gentleman  in  whom  your  maj- 
esty' can  confide  entirely,  in  the  case  when 
your  majesty  may  have  some  verbal  or 
written  order  to  forward  to  me. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  respect, 
etc.,  Marechal  de  Grammont." 

At  the  moment,  when  mention  occurred 
of  his  having  rendered  a  service  to  the 
count,  Raoul  could  not  help  turning  his 
eyes  toward  the  young  princess,  and  then 
he  saw  in  her  eyes  an  expression  of  infinite 
gratitude  to  the  young  man  ;  he  no  longer 
doubted  that  the  daughter  of  King  Charles 
the  First  loved  his  friend. 

'•'The  battle  of  Lens  gained  !  "  said  the 
queen  ;  "  they  are  lucky  indeed  for  me — 
tliey  can  gain  battles  I  Yes,  the  Mare- 
chal de  Grammont  is  right ;  this  will 
change  the  aspect  of  alVairs;  but  I  nuu-h 
fear  it  will  do  nothing  for  ours,  even  if  it 
does  not  harm  them.  This  is  recent  news, 
sir,"  contiiuied  she.  "and  I  thank  you  for 
having  made  such  haste  to  bring  it  to  nu' : 
without  this  let  ler.  T  should  not  have  heard 
it  till  to-morrow — perha  ps  a  ft  er  to-nuirrow 
—the  last,  of  all  Paris." 

"  Madame,"  said  Raoul.  '-the  Louvre 
is  but  the  second  palac*'  which  this  news 
has  reached  :  it  is  as  yet  unknown  to  all. 
and  I  had  swoi-n  to  the  Count  de  Guiche 
to  remit  this  lett.er  to  your  majesty  cn> 
even  I  sliouUl  embrace  mv  guardian." 
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"  Your  g-uardian  !  is  be  too  a  Brag-e- 
lonne  ?  "  asked  Lord  de  Winter.  "  I  knew 
formerly  a  Brag-elonne— is  he  still  alive  ?" 

*'  No,  sir,  he  is  dead  ;  and  I  believe  it  is 
from  him  that  my  g-uardian,  whose  near 
relation  he  was,  inherited  the  estate  from 
which  I  take  my  name." 

"And  your  g-uardian,  sir,"  asked  the 
queen,  who  could  not  help  feeling-  some  in- 
terest in  the  handsome  young-  man  before 
her,  ''what  is  his  name  ?  " 

"  The  Count  de  la  Fere,  madame,'"  re- 
plied the  3'oung-  man,  bowing-. 

De  Winter  made  a  g-esture  of  surprise, 
and  the  queen  turned  to  him  with  a  start 
of  joy. 

"The  Count  de  la  Fere!"  cried  De 
Winter  in  his  turn.  ''Oh,  sir,  reply,  I 
entreat  3'ou — is  not  the  Count  de  la  Fere 
a  noble,  whom  I  remember  handsome  and 
brave,  a  musketeer  under  Louis  XIII., 
and  w^ho  must  be  now  about  forty-seven 
or  forty-eight  years  of  age  ?  " 

• '  Yes,  sir,  you  are  rig-ht  in  everj^  re- 
spect." 

"  And  who  served  under  a  borrowed 
name  ?" 

"  Under  the  name  of  Athos.  Latterly 
I  heard  his  friend  Monsieur  d'Artag-nan 
g-ive  him  that  name." 

"That  is  it,  madame,  that  is  the  same. 
God  be  praised  !  And  he  is  in  Paris  ?  " 
continued  he,  addressing  Raoul ;  then, 
turning  to  the  queen  — "  We  may  still 
hope.  Providence  has  declared  for  us, 
since  I  have  found  this  brave  man  again  in 
so  miraculous  a  manner.  And,  sir,  where 
does  he  reside,  pray  ?  " 

"  The  Count  de  la  Fere  lodges  in  the 
Rue  Guenegand,  Hotel  du  Grand  Roi 
Charlemagne." 

"Thanks,  sir.  Inform  this  dear  friend 
that  he  may  remain  within.  I  shall  go 
and  see  him  immediately." 

"Sir.  I  obey  with  pleasure,  if  her  maj- 
esty will  permit  me  to  depart." 

"  Go,  Monsieur  de  Bragelonne,"  said 
the  queen,  "and  be  assured  of  our  afTec- 
lion." 

Raoul  bent  respectluUy  before  the  two 
princesses,  and,  bowing  to  De  Wint(?r, 
departed. 

The  (|uo(m  and  De  Winlci-  coiitiiuu'd  to 


converse  for  some  time  in  low  voices,  in 
order  that  the  j'oung  princess  should  not 
ovei'hear  them  ;  but  the  precaution  was 
needless ;  she  was  in  deep  converse  with 
her  own  thoughts. 

Then,  when  De  Winter  rose  to  take 
leave — 

"  Listen,  my  lord,"  said  the  queen  ;  "I 
have  preserved  this  diamond  cross  which 
came  from  m^^  mother,  and  this  order  of 
St.  Michael,  which  came  from  my  hus- 
band. They  are  worth  about  flft}'  thou- 
sand pounds.  I  have  sworn  to  die  of  hun- 
ger rather  than  to  part  with  these  precious 
pledges ;  but  now  that  this  ornament  may 
be  useful  to  him  or  to  his  defenders,  everj''- 
thing  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  hope  of  it. 
Take  them,  and  if  you  need  money  for 
your  expedition,  sell  them  fearlessly,  my 
lord.  But  should  3'ou  find  the  means  of 
retaining  them,  remember,  my  lord,  that 
I  shall  esteem  you  as  having  rendered  the 
greatest  service  which  a  gentleman  can 
render  to  a  queen ;  and  in  the  day  of  mj' 
prosperit}',  he  who  brings  me  this  order 
and  this  cross  will  be  blessed  by  me  and 
m3^  children." 

"Madame,"  replied  De  Winter,  "your 
majest3^  w'ill  be  served  b}'  a  man  devoted 
to  3^ou.  I  hasten  to  deposit  these  two  ob- 
jects in  a  safe  place,  nor  should  I  accept 
them  if  the  resources  of  our  ancient  fort- 
une were  left  to  us ;  but  our  estates  are 
confiscated,  our  readj^  mone3'-  is  exhaust- 
ed, and  we  are  reduced  to  turn  into  re- 
sources ever3'thing  we  possess.  In  an 
hour  hence  I  shall  be  with  the  Count  de  la 
Fere,  and  to-morrow  your  majest3'  shall 
have  a  definite  answer." 

The  queen  tendered  her  hand  to  Lord  de 
Winter,  who,  kissing  it  respectfully,  went 
out,  traversing  alone,  unconducted,  those 
large  dark  and  deserted  apartments,  and 
brushing  away  tears  which,  blase  as  he 
was  bv  liftv  vears  spent  as  a  courtier,  he 
could  not  help  sh(>dding  at  the  spectacle 
of  this  roval  distress,  so  dignified  and  3-et 
so  intense. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE  UNCLE  AND  THE  NEPHEW. 

The   horse    and    servant  belonging   to 
De  Winter  were  waiting  for  him   at  the 
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door;  he  sauntered  toward  his  abode  very 
thoug-htfully,  looking  behind  him  from  time 
to  time  to  contemplate  the  dark  and  silent 
facade  of  the  Louvre.  It  was  then  that 
he  saw  a  horseman,  as  it  were,  detach 
himself  from  the  wall  and  follow  him  at  a 
little  distance.  In  leaving-  the  Palais 
Royal  he  remembered  to  have  observed 
a  similar  shadow-. 

"  Tony,'"  he  said,  motioning-  to  his  groom 
to  approach. 

"  Here  I  am,  my  lord." 

"  Did  3^ou  remark  that  man  who  is  fol- 
lowing us  ?  " 

'•'  Yes,  my  lord." "  Who  is  he  ?  " 

''I  do  not  know,  only  he  has  followed 
your  grace  from  the  Palais  Royal,  stopped 
at  tlie  Louvre  to  wait  for  you,  and  now 
leaves  the  Louvre  with  you." 

"Some  sp3^  of  the  cardinal,"  said  De 
Winter  to  him  aside.  '•  Let  us  pretend 
not  to  notice  that  he  is  watching  us." 

And  spurring  on,  he  pursued  the  labj^- 
rinth  of  streets  which  led  to  his  hotel, 
situated  near  the  Marais,  for  having  for 
so  long  a  time  lived  near  the  Place  Royale, 
Lord  de  Winter  naturally  returned  to 
lodge  near  his  ancient  dwelling. 

The  unknown  put  his  horse  into  a  gallop. 

De  Winter  dismounted  at  his  hotel, 
went  up  into  his  apartment,  intending  to 
watch  the  spy ;  but  as  he  was  about-  to 
place  his  gloves  and  hat  on  a  table,  he 
saw  reflected  in  a  glass  opposite  to  him  a 
figure  which  stood  on  th(;  threshold  of  the 
room.  He  turned  round,  and  Mordaunt 
was  before  him. 

Thcr-e  was  a  moment  of  frozen  silence 
between  these  two  men. 

"Sir,"  said  De  Winter,  "I  thought  I 
had  already  made  you  aware  that  I  am 
weary  of  this  persecution  ;  withdraw, 
then,  or  I  shall  call,  and  have  you  turned 
out,  as  you  were  in  London.  I  am  not 
your  uncle  ;  I  know  you  not." 

"  My  imclc,"  replied  Mordaunt,  with 
his  harsh  and  bantering  tone,  "you  are 
uiislaUen  ;  you  will  not  have  me  turned 
(Hit  this  time,  as  you  did  in  London  ;  you 
dare  not.  As  for  denying  that  I  am  your 
ncplK'w.  you  will  think  twice  about  it, 
now  t.hat  I  have  learned  some  things  of 
which  I  was  ignorant  a  few  days  ago." 


"And  how  doth  it  concern  me  what 
you  have  learned  ?  "  said  De  Winter. 

"  Oh,  it  concerneth  you  much,  vay  uncle, 
I  am  sure  :  and  you  will  soon  be  of  \\\y 
opinion,"  added  he,  with  a  smile  which 
sent  a  shudder  through  the  veins  of  him 
whom  he  addressed.  "When  I  presented 
myself  before  you  for  the  first  time  in 
London,  it  was  to  ask  you  w'hat  had  be- 
come of  my  w^ealth :  the  second  time  it 
was  to  demand  who  had  sullied  my  name  ; 
and  this  time  I  come  before  you  to  ask  a 
question  far  more  terrible  than  any  other  : 
to  ask  you,  my  lord,  what  have  you  done 
with  your  sister — 3'our  sister,  who  was 
my  mother?"  De  Winter  shrank  back 
from  the  fire  of  those  scorching  eyes. 

"'  Your  mother  ?  "  he  said. 

'•'Yes,  my  lord,  my  mother,"  replied 
the  young  man,  advancing  into  the  room 
until  he  was  face  to  face  with  Lord  de 
Winter,  and  crossing  his  arms.  '*'  I  have 
asked  the  headsman  of  Bethune,"  he  said, 
his  voice  hoarse  and  his  face  livid  with 
passion  and  grief :  "  and  the  headsman  of 
Bethune  gave  me  a  reply." 

De  Winter  fell  back  into  a  chair  as  if 
struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  and  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  answer. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  young  man,  "'all 
is  now  explained  :  with  this  key  the  abyss 
is  opened.  My  mother  had  inherited  an 
estate  from  her  husband,  and  you  have 
assassinated  my  mother  :  my  name  would 
have  secured  to  me  the  paternal  estate, 
and  you  have  despoiled  me  of  my  name, 
you  have  deprived  me  of  my  fortune.  I 
am  no  longer  astonished  that  you  knew 
me  not,  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  re- 
fus(;d  to  recognize  me.  When  a  man  is  a 
robber,  it  is  unbecoming  to  call  him  a 
nephew  whom  one  has  impoverished ; 
when  one  is  a  nuirderer.  to  term  that  man 
whom  one  lias  made  an  orphan  a  relat  ive." 

These  words  pr-oduced  a  contrary  elTect 
to  what  Mordaunt  had  anticipated.  De 
Winter  remembered  lh(>  nnuistei-  that 
milady  had  been;  he  rose,  dignilied  and 
calm,  resti'aining  by  the  severity  of  his 
look  the  wild  glances  of  the  young  man. 

**  You  desire  to  fathom  this  h(>rribli> 
.secret  ?  "  said  De  Winter  :  -•  well,  then,  so 
be    it.     Know,    thru,    what   that    woman 
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was  for  whom  to-day  you  come  to  call  me 
to  account.  That  woman  had,  in  all  prob- 
ability, poisoned  my  brother,  and  in  order 
to  inherit  from  me  she  was  about  to  as- 
sassinate me  ill  \wj  turn.  I  have  proof  of 
it.     What  say  you  to  that  ?  " 

'•'  1  say  that  she  was  n\y  mother." 

"  She  caused  the  unfortunate  Duke  of 
Buckingham  to  be  stabbed  hj  a  man  who 
was,  ere  that,  honest,  g-ood  and  pure. 
What  say  you  to  that  crime,  of  which  I 
have  the  proof  ?  " 

"  She  was  xnx  mother  !  " 

"  On  our  return  to  France  she  had  a 
3'oung-  woman  who  was  attached  to  one  of 
her  foes  poisoned  in  the  convent  of  the 
Augustines  at  Bethune.  Will  this  crime 
persuade  3'ou  of  the  justice  of  her  punish- 
ment ?  of  this  I  have  the  proofs." 

''Silence,  sir — she  was  n\y  mother,"  ex- 
claimed the  young  man,  his  face  running 
with  sweat,  his  hair,  like  Hamlet's,  stand- 
ing- upon  his  forehead,  and  raging'  with 
fury;  '"'she  was  m^'  mother  !  her  crimes, 
I  know  them  not — her  disorders,  I  know 
them  not — her  vices,  I  know  them  not. 
But  this  I  know,  that  I  had  a  mother, 
that  five  men  leagued  against  one  woman, 
murdered  her  clandestineh^  b}'  night — si- 
lently— like  cowards.  I  know  that  you 
were  one  of  them,  m^'  uncle,  and  that  you 
cried  louder  than  the  others — '  she  must 
die.'  Therefore  I  warn  you — and  listen 
well  to  my  words,  that  they  may  be  en- 
graved on  your  memor}^  never  to  be  for- 
gotten— this  nmrder,  which  has  robbed  me 
of  ever3'thing — this  murder,  which  has  de- 
prived me  of  my  name — this  murder,  which 
has  impoverished  me — this  murder,  which 
has  made  me  cori-upt,  wicked,  implacable 
— I  shall  summon  you  to  account  for  it 
fir.st,  and  then  those  who  were  your  ac- 
complices— when  I  discover  them  I  '' 

With  hatred  in  his  eyes,  foaming  at  his 
mouth,  and  his  fist  extended,  Mordaunt 
liad  advanced  one  more  step — a  threat- 
«!ning,  terrible  step — toward  De  Winter. 
The  latter  put  his  hand  to  his  sword,  and 
said,  with  the  smile  of  a  man  who  for 
thirty  years  has  jested  witli  deatli  : 

"  Would  you  assassinate  me,  sir  ?  Then 
I  sliiill  i-ecognize  you  as  my  nephew,  for 
vou  are  a,  worthv  sou  of  such  a  mother." 


"  No,"  replied  Mordaunt,  forcing  all  the 
veins  in  his  face,  and  the  muscles  of  his 
bod.y,  to  resume  their  usual  places  and  to 
be  calm  ;  "  no,  I  shall  not  kill  you — at 
least,  not  at  this  moment,  for  without  3'ou 
I  could  not  discover  the  others.  But 
when  I  have  found  them,  then  tremble, 
sir.  I  have  stabbed  the  headsman  of 
Bethune — stabbed  him  without  mercy  or 
pit}',  and  he  was  the  least  guilty  of  you 
all.'" 

With  these  words  the  young  man  went 
out,  and  descended  the  stair  sufficiently 
calm  to  pass  unobserved ;  then,  upon  the 
lowest  landing-place,  he  passed  Tony  lean- 
ing over  the  balustrade,  waiting  only  for 
a  call  from  his  master  to  mount  to  his 
room. 

But  De  Winter  did  not  call ;  crushed, 
enfeebled,  he  remained  standing,  and  with 
listening  ear ;  then  ow\y,  when  he  had 
healed  the  step  of  the  horse  going  away, 
he  fell  back  on  a  chair,  saying  : 

'"My  God,  I  thank  thee  that  he  knows 
me  alone." 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

PATERNAL     AFFECTION. 

While  this  terrible  scene  was  passing 
at  Lord  de  Winter's,  Athos,  seated  near 
his  window,  his  elbow  on  the  table,  and 
his  head  supported  on  his  hand,  was  listen- 
ing intently  to  Raoul's  account  of  the  ad- 
ventures he  met  with  on  his  journe.y,  and 
the  details  of  the  battle. 

List(Mung-  to  the  relation  of  those  first 
emotions  so  fresh  and  pure,  the  fine,  noble 
face  of  Athos  betrayed  indescribable  pleas- 
ure ;  he  inhaled  the  tones  of  that  3'oung 
voice  as  harmonious  music.  He  forgot  all 
that  was  dark  in  the  past,  and  that  was 
cloudy  in  the  future.  It  almost  seemed  as 
if  the  return  of  this  nuich-loved  boy  had 
changed  his  fears  into  hopes.  Athos 
was  happ}-^ — happ.y  as  he  had  never  been 
before. 

"  And  you  assisted  and  took  part  in 
this  great  battle,  Bi-agelonne  ?  "  said  the 
ancient  musketeer. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  And  it  was  a  liard  one  ?  " 

''His  highness  the  prince  charged 
eleven  times  in  person." 
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"He  is  a  great  commander,  Brage- 
lonne." 

''He  is  a  hero,  sir;  I  did  not  lose  sight 
of  him  for  an  instant.  Oh  !  how  fine  it  is 
to  be  called  Conde,  and  to  be  so  worth}- 
of  such  a  name  !  " 

"  He  is  calm  and  radiant,  is  he  not?  " 

"  As  calm  as  at  parade  ;  as  radiant  as 
at  a  fete.  When  we  went  up  to  the 
enemj',  it  was  slowly ;  we  were  forbidden 
to  draw  first,  and  we  were  marching-  to- 
ward the  Spaniards,  who  were  on  a  height 
with  low^ered  muskets.  When  we  ar- 
rived about  thirty  paces  from  them,  the 
prince  turned  round  to  the  soldiers,  "'  Com- 
rades,' he  said,  'you  are  about  to  suffer  a 

furious  discharge;  but .'     There  was 

such  dead  silence  that  friends  and  enemies 
could  have  heard  these  words ;  then  rais- 
ing his  sword,  '  Sound  trumpets  I  '  he 
cried." 

"■  Well,  very  good  ;  you  will  do  as  much 
when  the  opportunity'-  occurs — will  you, 
Raoul?" 

"  I  know  not,  sir,  but  I  thought  it  was 
ver}"^  fine  and  grand  !  " 

'•'  Were  you  afraid,  Raoul  ?  "  asked  the 
count. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  young  man 
naively  ;  "  I  felt  a  gi-eat  chill  at  vay  heart, 
and  at  the  word  •  fire,'  which  resounded 
in  Spanish  from  the  enemy's  ranks,  I 
closed  my  eyes  and  thought  of  you." 

"  In  honest  truth,  Raoul  ?  "  said  Athos, 
pr-essing  his  hand. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  at  that  instant  there  Avas 
such  a  firing"  that  one  might  have  sup- 
posed that  the  infernal  regions  were 
opened,  and  those  who  were  not  killed  felt 
the  heat  of  the  flames.  I  opened  my 
eyes,  astonished  at  my  being  alive,  or  at 
least  unhurt  ;  a  third  of  the  squadron 
w<M'e  lying  on  the  ground,  mutilated  and 
bloody.  At  this  moment  I  encountered 
the  eye  of  the  prince,  and  I  had  but  one 
thought,  and  that  was  tliat  he  was  ob- 
serving me,  Ispuiit'd  <»n,  and  found  m^'- 
self  in  tlie  enemy's  ranks." 

"  And  tlic  prince  was  pleased  with 
you  ?  " 

"  He  told  me  so,  at  least,  sir,  when  he 
desired  me  to  return  to  Paris  with  Mon- 
sieur de   Cluitillon.  who  was  cliarged    to 


carry  the  news  to  the  queen,  and  to  bring 
the  colors  we  had  taken.  'Go,'  said  he, 
'  the  enemy  will  not  rally  for  fifteen  days, 
and  until  that  time  I  have  no  need  of  3'our 
service.  Go  and  see  those  whom  you 
love,  and  who  love  3''ou,  and  tell  my  sister 
De  Longueville  that  I  thank  her  for  the 
present  she  made  me  of  you.'  And  1 
came,  sir,"  added  Raoul,  gazing  at  the 
count  with  a  smile  of  real  affection,  "  for 
I  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  see  me 
again." 

Athos  drew  the  A'oung  man  toward  him, 
and  pressed  his  lips  to  his  brow,  as  he 
would  have  done  to  a  young  daughter. 

''And  now,  Raoul,"  said  he,  "you  are 
launched  ;  you  have  dukes  for  friends,  a 
marshal  of  France  for  a  godfather,  a 
prince  of  the  blood  as  commander,  and  on 
the  daj'  of  jour  return  you  have  been  re- 
ceived by  two  queens  ;  it  is  rather  well 
for  a  novice." 

"  Oh,  sir  !  "  said  Raoul,  suddenly,  "  you 
recall  something  to  me,  which,  in  my  haste 
to  relate  my  exploits,  I  had  forgotten  ;  it 
is  that  there  was  with  her  majesty  the 
queen  of  England,  a  gentleman  who,  when 
I  pronounced  your  name,  uttered  a  cry  of 
surprise  and  joy  ;  he  said  he  was  a  friend 
of  yours — asked  your  address,  and  is  com- 
ing to  see  5'ou." 

"  What  is  his  name  ?  " 

"I  did  not  dare  ask,  sir:  he  spoke 
elegantly,  although  I  thought  from  his 
accent  he  was  an  Eng"lishman.'* 

"  Ah  I  "  said  Athos,  leaning  down  his 
head  as  if  to  remember  who  it  could  be. 
Then,  when  he  raised  it  again,  he  was 
struck  by  the  presence  of  a  man  who  was 
stand hig  at  tiie  open  door,  and  was  gazing 
at  him  with  a  compassionate  air. 

"Lord  de  Winter!"  exclaimed  the 
count. 

*•  Athos,  my  friend  I  '" 

And  tlie  two  gentlemen  were  for  an  in- 
stant locked  in  each  other's  arms  ;  then 
Athos,  looking  into  his  friend's  face,  and 
tak'ing  Inm  by  both  hands  said  : 

"  Wliat.  ails  you,  my  lord  ?  you  appear 
as  unha[)py  as  I  am  happy." 

'•  Yes,  truly,  dear  frienti  :  and  1  may 
even  say  that  the  sight  of  you  increases 
my  dismay." 
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And  De  Winter  g-lancing-  round  him, 
Raoul  quickly  understood  that  the  two 
friends  wished  to  be  alone,  and  he  there- 
fore left  the  room  unaffected l3\ 

"  Come,  now  that  we  are  alone,"  said 
Athos,  "  let  us  talk  of  yourself." 

"  While  we  are  alone  let  us  speak  of 
ourselves,"  replied  De  Winter.  "  He  is 
here." 

"Who?" 

'■  Miladj^'s  son." 

Athos,  who  was  again  struck  by  this 
name,  wliich  seemed  to  pursue  him  like  an 
echo,  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  slightly 
knitting-  his  brows,  he  calmly  said  : 

"  I  know  it ;  Griraaud  met  him  between 
Bethune  and  Arras,  and  then  came  here 
to  warn  me  of  his  presence." 

"  Does  Grimaud  know  him,  then  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  he  was  present  at  the  death- 
bed of  a  man  who  knew  him." 

"The  headsman  of  Bethune?"  ex- 
claimed De  Winter. 

"  You  know  about  that  ?  "  cried  Athos, 
astonished. 

"He  has  just  left  me,"  replied  De 
Winter,  "  after  telling-  me  all.  Ah  !  m^^ 
friend  !  what  a  horrible  scene !  Why 
did  we  not  destroy  the  child  with  the 
mother  ?  " 

"'  What  need  you  fear  ?"  said  Athos,  re- 
covering- from  the  instinctive  fear  he  had 
at  first  experienced,  by  the  aid  of  reason  ; 
"are  wc  not  here  to  defend  ourselves  ? 
Is  this  young-  man  an  assassin  by  profes- 
sion— a  murderer  in  cold  blood  ?  He  has 
killed  the  executioner  of  Bethune  in  an 
impulse  of  passion,  but  now  his  fury  is 
assuaged." 

De  Winter  smiled  sorrowfull}',  and 
shook  his  head. 

*' Do  you  not  then  know  the  race?" 
said  he. 

"Pooh!"  said  Athos,  trying  to  smile 
in  his  turn.  "  It  must  have  lost  its 
ferocity  in  the  second  generation.  Be- 
sides, my  friend.  Providence  has  warned 
us  that  wo  may  be  on  our  guard.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  wait.  Let  us  wait;  and,  as 
I  said  before,  let  us  speak  of  yourself. 
What  brings  you  to  Paris  ?  " 

"'  Affairs  of  importance  whicli  you  shall 
know  later.     But  what  is  lliis  that  1  liear 


from  her  majest}^,  the  queen  of  England  ? 
Monsieur  D'Artagnan  is  with  Mazarin  ! 
Pardon  my  frankness,  dear  friend.  I 
neither  hate  nor  blame  the  cardinal,  and 
your  opinions  will  be  held  ever  sacred  by 
me ;  do  you  happen  to  belong  to  this 
man  ?  " 

"Monsieur  D'Artagnan,"  replied  Athos, 
"  is  in  the  service ;  he  is  a  soldier,  and 
obe3'S  the  constituted  authority.  Mon- 
sieur D'Artagnan  is  not  rich,  and  has 
need  of  his  position  as  lieutenant  to  en- 
able him  to  live.  Millionaires  like  your- 
self, m}'  lord,  are  rare  in  France." 

"Alas  I"  said  De  Winter,  "I  am  at 
this  moment  as  poor  as  he  is,  if  not 
poorer;  but  to  return  to  our  subject." 

"  Well,  then,  you  wish  to  know  if  I  am 
of  Mazarin's  party.  No.  Pardon  my 
frankness,  also,  my  lord." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  3'ou,  count,  for  this 
pleasing  intelligence  !  You  make  me 
young  and  happy  again  by  it.  Ah  !  so 
you  are  not  a  Mazarinist  ?  Delightful  ! 
Indeed,  you  could  not  belong  to  him.  But 
pardon  me,  are  you  free?  " 

"  What  mean  you  by  free  ?  " 

"I  mean  to  ask  if  you  be  not  mar- 
ried ?  " 

"Ah!  as  to  that,  no,"  replied  Athos, 
laughing. 

"  Because  that  young  man — so  hand- 
some, so  elegant,  so  polished — " 

"  He  is  a  child  that  I  have  adopted, 
and  who  does  not  even  know  who  was  his 
father." 

"Very  well — yoxx  are  always  the  same, 
Athos,  great  and  generous.  Are  j^ou  still 
friends  v/ith  Monsieur  Porthos  and  Mon- 
sieur Aramis  ?  " 

"And  add  Monsieur  d'Artagnan,  too, 
my  lord.  We  still  remain  four  friends 
devoted  to  each  other;  but  when  it  be- 
comes a  question  of  serving  the  cardinal, 
or  of  fighting,  of  being  Mazarinists  or 
Frond ists,  then  we  are  only  two." 

"Is  Monsieur  Aramis  with  D'Artag- 
nan ?  "  asked  Lord  de  Winter. 

"  No,"  said  Athos  :  "  Monsieur  Aramis 
does  me  the  honor  to  share  my  opinions." 

"'  Could  you  put  me  in  communication 
with  your  witty  and  agreeable  friend? 
Is   he   clianged  ?  " 
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"  He  has  become  an  abbe,  that  is  all." 

"  You  alarm  me  ;  his  profession  must 
have  made  him  renounce  any  great  under- 
takings," 

''On  the  contrary,"  said  Athos,  smiling-, 
•*'  he  has  never  been  so  much  a  musketeer 
as  since  he  became  an  abbe,  and  3^ou  will 
find  him  a  veritable  soldier." 

"  Could  you  engage  to  bring  him  to  me 
to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  on  the 
Pont  du  Louvre  ?  " 

"  Oh,  oh  !  "  exclaimed  Athos  smiling, 
"  you  have  a  duel  in  prospect." 

"  Yes,  count,  and  a  splendid  duel,  too  : 
a  duel  in  which  I  hope  you  will  take  j^our 
part." 

"  Where  are  we  to  go  to,  m}-  lord  ?  " 

•''  To  her  majesty  the  queen  of  England, 
who  has  desired  me  to  present  you  to  her." 

'•  This  is  an  enigma,"  said  Athos  ;  •'•'  but 
ib  matters  not ;  from  the  moment  that 
you  have  guessed  the  word,  I  ask  no  fur- 
ther. Will  your  lordship  do  me  the  honor 
to  sup  with  me  ?  ' ' 

•'' Thanks,  count,  no,"  replied  De  Win- 
ter. "  I  own  to  you  that  that  3'oung 
man's  visit  has  taken  awa.y  my  appetite, 
and  will  probabl}^  deprive  me  of  sleep. 
What  undertaking  can  have  brought  him 
to  Paris?  It  was  not  to  meet  me  that  he 
came,  for  he  was  ignorant  of  my  journey. 
This  young  man  terrifies  me,  my  lord  ;  for 
there  lies  in  him  a  sanguinary  predispo- 
sition." 

"What  occupies  hhn  in  England  ?  " 

"  He  is  one  of  Cromwell's  most  enthu- 
siastic disciples." 

"But  what  has  attached  him  to  this 
cause  ?  His  father  and  mother  were 
Catholics,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  His  hatred  of  the  king,  who  deprived 
him  of  liis  estates,  and  forbade  him  to 
bear  the  name  of  De  Winter." 

"  And  how  is  lie  now  called  ?  " 

"  Mordaunt." 

"  A  puritan,  yet,  disguised  as  a  monk, 
lie  travels  alone  in  France." 

"  Do  you  say  as  a  monk  ?  " 

"  Tt  was  thus,  and  by  mere  accident — 
may  (4o(l  pardon  mc  if  I  blaspheme  !  — 
Ilial-  he  heard  the  confession  of  the  exe- 
cutioner of  Bethune." 

"Then  I  understand  it  all  ;  he  has  been 


sent  by  Cromwell  to  Mazarin,  and  the 
queen  guessed  rightly  ;  we  have  been  fore- 
stalled. Everything  is  clear  to  me  now. 
Adieu,  count,  till  to-morrow." 

'•'But  the  night  is  dark,"  said  Athos, 
perceiving  that  Lord  de  Winter  seemed 
more  uneasy  than  he  wished  to  show  ; 
"and  you  have  no  servant." 

"I  have  Ton}',  a  good  but  simple 
youth." 

"  Holloa  there,  Grimaud,  Olivain,  and 
Blaisois,  call  the  viscount  here,  and  take 
the  musket  with  3'ou." 

Blaisois  was  the  tall  youth,  half  groom, 
half  peasant,  whom  we  saw  at  the  Cha- 
teau de  Bragelonne,  whom  Athos  had 
christened  by  the  name  of  his  province. 

"Viscount,"  said  Athos  to  Raoul,  as 
he  entered,  "  you  will  conduct  my  lord  as 
far  as  his  hotel,  and  permit  no  one  to 
approach  him." 

"Oh!  count,"  said  De  Winter,  "for 
whom  do  you  take  me  ?  " 

"  For  a  stranger  who  does  not  know 
Paris,"  said  Athos,  '"and  to  whom  the 
viscount  will  show  the  way." 

De  Winter  shook  him  by  the  hand. 

"  Grimaud,"  said  Athos,  "  put  your- 
self at  the  head  of  the  troop,  and  beware 
of  the  monk." 

Grimaud  shuddered,  and  nodding, 
awaited  the  departure,  regarding  the 
butt  of  his  musket  with  silent  eloquence. 
Then,  obeying  the  orders  given  him  by 
Athos,  he  headed  the  little  procession, 
bearing  the  torch  in  one  liand  and  the 
musket  in  the  other,  until  it  reached  the 
door  of  De  Winter's  inn,  when,  striking 
on  the  door  with  his  fist,  he  bowed  to  my 
lord  without  saying  a  word. 

Th(i  same  oi-der  was  pursued  in  reluiii- 
ing  ;  nor  did  (xrimaud's  searching  glance 
discover  anything  of  a  suspicious  appcMr- 
ance,  save  a  dai'k  shadow  in  ambuscade 
at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Guenegaud  of 
tin*  Quai.  He  fancied  also  that  in  going 
h(^  had  already  observed  the  street 
watcher  who  had  atti'acted  his  attention. 
He  pushed  on  toward  him,  but  before  he 
could  reach  it  thivshadow  had  disappeared 
into  an  alley,  in  \\  liich  Grimaud  deemed  it 
scarcely  pruilent  to  pursues  it. 

The  next  day,  on  awaking,   the   count 
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perceived  Raoul  hy  his  bedside.  The 
young  man  was  already  dressed,  and  was 
reading-  a  new  book  by  M.  Chapelain. 

''Already'-  up,  Raoul?"  exclaimed  the 
count. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Raoul,  with  a  slight 
hesitation.     "■  I  did  not  sleep  well." 

'*  You,  Raoul,  not  sleep  well !  then  you 
must  have  something- on  your  mind  !  "  said 
Athos. 

"  Sir,  you  will,  perhaps,  think  that  I  am 
in  a  g-reat  hurry  to  leave  you,  when  I  have 
only  just  arrived,  but — " 

"  Have  you  only  two  days  of  leave, 
Raoul?" 

*'  On  the  contrary',  sir,  I  have  ten  ;  nor 
is  it  to  the  camp  that  I  wish  to  g-o." 

"Where  then?"  said  Athos,  smiling-, 
"  if  it  be  not  a  secret.  You  are  now  al- 
most a  man,  since  you  have  made  3'our 
first  passag-e  of  arms,  and  have  acquired 
the  right  to  go  where  you  will  without  tell- 
ing me." 

"Never,  sir,"  said  Raoul,  "  as  long  as 
I  possess  the  happiness  of  having-  you  for 
a  protector,  shall  I  deem  I  have  the  right 
of  freeing  myself  from  a  guardianship 
which  is  so  valuable  to  me.  I  have,  there- 
fore, the  wish  to  go  and  pass  a  da}'  only 
at  Blois.  You  look  at  me,  and  are  going 
to  laugh  at  me." 

"No;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  laugh,"  said  Athos,  suppressing 
a  sigh.  "  You  wish  to  see  Blois  again  ;  it 
is  but  ver3'^  natural." 

"Then  you  permit  me  to  go,  and  you 
are  not  angry  in  your  heart !  "  exclaimed 
Raoul  joyously. 

"  Certainly  ;  and  why  should  1  regret 
what  will  give  you  pleasure  ?  " 

"Oh!  how  kind  you  are,"  exclaimed 
the  3'oung  man,  pressing  his  guardian's 
hand  ;  "  and  I  can  set  out  immediately  ?  " 

"When  you  like.  Raoul." 

"  Sir,"  said  Raoul,  as  he  turned  to  leave 
the  room,  "  I  have  thought  of  one  thing, 
and  that  is  about  the  Duchess  of  Chev- 
reuse,  so  kind  to  me,  and  to  whom  I  owe 
my  introduction  to  the  prince." 

"  And  you  ought  to  thank  her,  Raoul. 
Well,  try  the  Hotel  de  Luynes,  Raoul,  and 
ask  if  the  duchess  can  receive  3'ou.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  you  pay  attention  to  the 


usages  of  the  world.     You  must  take  Gri 
maud  and  Olivain." 

"Both,  sir?"  asked  Raoul,  astonished 

"Both." 

Raoul  went  out,  and  when  Athos  heart 
his  young,  joyous  voice  calling  to  Grimauc 
and  Olivain,  he  sighed. 

"It  is  very  soon  to  leave  me,"  h( 
thought,  "but  he  follows  the  commor 
lot.  Nature  has  made  us  thus  :  she  looks 
on  before  her.  He  certainly  likes  that 
child,  but  will  he  love  me  less  because  ht 
loves  others  ?  " 

And  Athos  confessed  to  himself  that  he 
was  unprepared  for  so  prompt  a  depart 
ure ;  but  Raoul  was  so  happy  that  this 
consideration  effaced  everj^thing  else  from 
the  mind  of  his  guardian. 

Everything  was  ready  at  ten  o'clock 
for  their  journey',  and  as  Athos  was  seeing 
Raoul  mount,  a  groom  rode  up  from  the 
Duchesse  de  Chevreuse.  He  was  charged 
to  tell  the  Count  de  la  Fere  that  she  had 
learned  the  return  of  her  youthful  pro 
tege,  and  also  the  manner  he  had  con 
ducted  himself  on  the  field,  and  she  added 
that  she  should  be  ver}"  glad  to  offer  him 
her  congratulations. 

"  Tell  her  grace,"  replied  Athos,  "that 
the  viscount  has  just  mounted  his  horse 
to  proceed  to  the  Hotel  de  Luj'nes." 

Then,  with  rencAved  instructions  to  Gri- 
mand,  Athos  signified  to  Raoul  that  he 
could  set  out,  and  ended  by  reflecting  that 
it  was,  perhaps,  better  that  Raoul  should 
be  away  from  Paris  at  that  moment. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

AGAIN  A  QUEEN  DEMANDING  HELP. 

Athos  had  not  failed  to  send  early  to 
Aramis,  and  had  given  his  letter  to 
Blaisois,  the  onl^'  serving-man  whom  he 
had  left.  Blaisois  found  Bazin  donning 
his  bedell's  gown,  his  services  being  re- 
quired that  day  at  Notre-Dame. 

Athos  had  desired  Blaisois  to  tr^^  to 
speak  to  Arnuiis  himself.  Blaisois,  a 
tall,  simple  youth,  who  understood  noth- 
ing but  what  he  was  desired,  asked,  there- 
fore, for  the  Abbe  d'Herblay,  and  in  spite 
of  Bazin 's  assurances  that  his  master  was 
not  at  home,  he  persisted  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  put  Bazin  into  a  passion.     Blai- 
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sois  seeing  Bazin  in  clerical  guise,  was 
little  discomposed  at  his  denials,  and 
wanted  to  pass  at  all  risks,  believing, 
too,  that  he  with  whom  he  had  to  do  was 
endowed  with  the  virtu  res  of  his  cloth — 
nameh",  patience  and  Christian  chai'ity. 

But  Bazin,  still  the  servant  of  a  muske- 
teer, when  once  the  blood  mounted  to  his 
fat  cheeks,  seized  a  broomstick  and  began 
thumping  Blaisois,  saying  : 

"  You  insulted  the  church ;  m3'  friend, 
you  have  insulted  the  church  !  " 

At  this  moment  Aramis,  aroused  by  this 
unusual  disturbance,  cautiously  opened  the 
door  of  his  room  ;  and  Blaisois,  looking  re- 
proachfully at  the  Cerberus,  drew  the  let- 
ter from  his  pocket,  and  presented  it  to 
Aramis. 

"From  tlie  Count  de  la  Fere,"  said 
Aramis.  '*  All  right."  And  he  retired 
into  his  room  without  even  asking  the 
cause  of  so  much  noise. 

Blaisois  returned  disconsolate  to  the 
hotel  of  the  Grand  Roi  Charlemagne,  and 
when  Athos  inquired  if  his  commission 
was  executed,  he  related  his  adventure. 

"You  foolish  fellow!"  said  Athos, 
laughing.  "And  3^ou  did  not  tell  him 
that  3^ou  came  from  me  ?  " "  No,  sir." 

At  ten  o'clock  Athos,  with  his  habitual 
exactitude,  was  waiting  on  the  Pont  du 
Louvre,  and  was  almost  immediately^ 
joined  by  Lord  de  Winter. 

They  waited  ten  minutes,  and  then  his 
lordship  began  to  fear  that  Aramis  was 
not  coming  to  join  them. 

"Patience,"  said  Athos,  whose  eyes 
w(;re  fixed  in  tlie  direction  of  the  Rue  du 
Bac,  "  patience  ;  I  see  an  abbe  giving  a 
cuff  to  a  man,  and  a  bow  to  a  woman — 
that  must  be  Aramis." 

It  was  he,  in  1  rulli  ;  having  run  against 
a  young  shopl^ecpcu-  who  was  gaping  at 
tiie  crows,  and  who  had  splasl.cd  him, 
Aramis  with  one  blow  of  his  list  had  dis- 
tanced him  ten  paces. 

At  this  moment  one  of  his  ])enitents 
|)assed,  and  as  she  was  young  and  pretty, 
Aramis  took  olf  liis  cap  to  lier,  with  his 
most  gracious  snulf. 

A  most  aircctionatc  greeting,  as  one  can 
well  believe,  took  place  between  him  aiul 
liOi'd  d(!  Winter. 


"  Where  are  we  going  ?  "  inquired  Ara- 
mis ;  "are  we  going  to  fight  there,  'faith  ? 
I  carry  no  sword  this  morning-,  and  can- 
not return  home  to  procure  one." 

"No,"  said  Lord  de  Winter,  "we  are 
going  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  majesty  the 
queen  of  England." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  replied  Aramis; 
then,  bending  his  face  down  to  Athos' 
ear,  "w^hat  is  the  object  of  this  visit?" 
continued  he. 

"  I'faith,  I  know  not ;  some  evidence 
required  from  us,  perhaps." 

"  May  it  not  be  about  that  cursed  af- 
fair ?  "  asked  Aramis,  "in  which  case  I 
do  not  greatl3^  care  to  go,  for  it  will  be  to 
pocket  some  reproofs ;  and  since  I  am 
used  to  give  it  to  so  many,  I  do  not  like 
to  receiv^e  it  mj^self." 

"  If  it  were  so,"  answered  Athos,  "  we 
should  not  be  taken  there  by  Lord  de  Win- 
ter, for  he  would  come  in  for  his  share  ; 
he  was  one  of  us." 

"  Truly — yes,  let  us  go." 

On  arriving  at  the  Louvre,  Lord  de  Win- 
ter entered  first;  indeed,  there  was  but 
one  porter  to  receive  them  at  the  gate. 

It  was  impossible,  in  da3'Iight,  for  the 
impoverished  state  of  the  habitation, 
which  avaricious  charity  had  conceded  to 
an  unfottunate  queen,  to  pass  unnoticed 
by  Athos,  Aramis,  and  even  the  English- 
man. Large  rooms,  completely  denuded 
of  furniture,  bare  walls,  upon  w'hich,  here 
and  there,  shone  the  old  gold  moldings 
which  had  resisted  time  and  neglect,  win- 
dows with  broken  panes  (which  it  was 
impossible  to  close  fast),  no  carpets,  nor 
guards,  nor  sei-vants  ;  this  is  what  at  first 
met  the  eyes  of  Athos,  to  which  he,  touch- 
ing his  companion's  elbow,  directed  his 
attention  by  his  glances. 

"  Mazarin  is  better  lodged,"  said  Ai-a- 
mis. 

"Mazarin  is  almost  king,"  answered 
Athos  ;  "  and  Madame  Henrietta  is  almost 
no  longer  queen." 

'•If  you  would  condescend  to  be  clever, 
Athos."  observ(>d  Aramis.  "  1  ri'ally  do 
think  you  woukl  be  niore  so  than  poor 
Monsieur  de  Voiture." 

Athos  smiled. 

The   queen  appeared  to  be  impatientl,y 
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expecting-  them,  for  at  the  first  slight 
noise  which  she  heard  in  the  hall  leading 
to  her  room,  she  came  herself  to  the  door 
to  receive  the  courtiers  of  the  days  of  mis- 
fortune. 

''Enter  and  be  welcome,  gentlemen," 
she  said. 

The  g-entlemen  entered  and  remained 
standing-,  but  at  a  motion  from  the  queen 
they  seated  themselves.  Athos  was  calm 
and  g-rave,  but  Aramis  was  furious;  the 
sig-ht  of  such  royal  misery  exasperated 
him,  and  his  exes  examined  evevj  new 
trace  of  poverty'  which  presented  itself. 

'•  You  are  examining  the  luxury  I  en- 
joy ?  "  said  the  queen,  glancing-  sadlj^ 
around  her. 

•'Madame,"  replied  Aramis,  "I  must 
ask  your  pardon,  but  I  know  not  how  to 
hide  my  indignation  at  seeing  how  a 
daug-hter  of  Henry  IV.  is  treated  at  the 
court  of  France." 

"Monsieur  Aramis  is  not  an  officer?  " 
asked  the  queen  of  Lord  de  Winter. 

"  That  gentleman  is  the  Abbe  d'Her- 
biay,"  replied  he. 

Aramis  blushed.  "Madame,"  he  said, 
"  I  am  an  abbe,  it  is  true,  but  I  am  so 
against  my  will ;  I  never  had  a  vocation 
for  the  bands  ;  my  cassock  is  fastened  b}^ 
one  button  only,  and  I  am  always  ready 
to  become  a  musketeer  again.  This  morn- 
ing, being  ignorant  that  I  should  have  the 
honor  of  seeing-  your  majesty,  I  encum- 
bered myself  with  this  dress,  but  you  will 
find  me  no  less  a  man  devoted  to  your 
majesty's  service,  in  whatever  you  see  fit 
to  command  me." 

"The  Abbe  d'Herblay,"  resumed  De 
Winter,  "  is  one  of  those  gallant  muske- 
teers belonging-  to  his  majesty  King  Louis 
XIII.,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  to  you, 
madame."  Then,  turning  toward  Athos, 
he  continued:  "And  this  g-entleman  is 
that  noble  Count  de  la  Fer-e,  wiiose  higli 
reputation  is  so  well  known  to  yout-  niaj- 
esty." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  queen,  "a  few 
years  ago  I  had  around  nie  gentlemen, 
treasures,  and  armies  ;  and  by  the  lifting 
of  a  finger  all  these  were  occupied  in  my 
service.  To-day,  look  around  you,  and  it 
may  astonish  you,  that  in  order  to  accom- 


plish a  plan  which  is  dearer  to  me  than 
life,  I  have  only  Lord  de  Winter,  the  friend 
of  twenty  3' ears,  and  you,  g-entlemen. 
whom  I  see  for  the  first  time,  and  whom 
I  know  but  as  my  countrymen." 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  Athos,  bowing-  low, 
"if  the  life  of  three  men  can  purchase 
yours,  madame." 

'•  I  thank  you,  gentlemen.  But  hear 
me,"  continued  she.  "I  am  not  only  the 
most  miserable  of  queens,  but  the  most 
unhappy  of  mothers,  the  most  despairing 
of  wives.  My  children — two  of  them  at 
least — the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  are  far  awa\^  from  me,  exposed 
to  the  blows  of  the  ambitious  and  our 
foes  ;  vay  husband,  the  king,  is  leading  in 
England  so  wretched  an  existence,  that  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  seeks 
death,  as  a  thing  to  be  desired.  Hold  ! 
gentlemen,  there  is  the  letter  conveyed  to 
me  by  Lord  de  Winter.     Read  it." 

Obeying  the  queen,  Athos  read  aloud 
the  letter,  which  we  have  already  seen,  in 
which  King  Charles  demanded  whether 
the  hospitality  of  France  would  be  ac- 
corded to  him. 

"Well?"  asked  Athos,  when  he  had 
closed  the  letter. 

"Well,"  said  the  queen,  "it  has  been 
refused." 

The  two  friends  exchanged  a  smile  of 
contempt. 

"And  now,"  said  Athos,  "what  is  to 
be  done  ?  I  have  the  honor  to  inquire 
from  your  majesty,  what  you  desire  Mon- 
sieur d'Herblay  and  myself  to  do  in  your 
service.     We  are  ready." 

"Ah!  sir,  you  have  a  noble  heart," 
exclaimed  the  queen,  with  a  burst  of  grati- 
tude ;  while  Lord  de  Winter  turned  to  her 
with  a  glance  which  said,  "Did  I  not 
answer  for  them  to  you  ?  " 

"  But  3^ou,  sir?"  said  the  queen  to  Ara- 
mis. 

"I,  madame,"  replied  he,  "follow  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Fere  wherever  he  leads,  even 
were  it  to  death,  without  demanding 
wherefore ;  but  when  it  concerns  your 
majesty's  service,  then,"  added  he,  look- 
ing at  the  queen  witli  all  tlie  grace  of  his 
former  days,  "  I  precede  the  count." 

"  Well,    then,    gentlemen,"    said    the 
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queen,  "since  it  is  thus,  and  since  you  are 
willing"  to  devote  3'ourselves  to  the  service 
of  a  poor  princest  whon:  the  whole  world 
has  abandoned,  this  is  what  is  required  to 
be  done  for  me.  The  king-  is  alone  with 
a  few  gentlemen,  whom  he  fears  to  lose 
every  daj- ;  surrounded  by  the  Scotch, 
whom  he  distrusts,  although  he  be  him- 
self a  Scotchman.  Since  Lord  de  Winter 
left  him  I  am  distracted,  sirs.  I  ask 
much,  too  much  perhaps,  for  I  have  no 
title  to  ask  it.  Go  to  England,  join  the 
king,  be  his  friends,  his  protectors,  march 
to  battle  at  his  side,  and  be  near  him  in 
the  interior  of  his  house,  where  conspira- 
cies, more  dangerous  than  the  perils  of 
war,  increase  every  day.  And  in  ex- 
change of  the  sacrifice  that  3'ou  make, 
g-entlemen,  I  promise — nob  to  reward  you, 
I  believe  that  word  would  offend  you — but 
to  love  you  as  a  sister,  to  prefer  you  next 
to  my  husband  and  my  children  to  evevy 
one.     I  swear  it  before  Heaven." 

And  the  queen  raised  her  e\'es  solemnly 
upward. 

''Madame,"  said  Athos,  "when  must 
we  set  out  ?" 

"You  consent,  then?"  exclaimed  the 
queen  joyfully. 

"Yes,  madame ;  only  it  seems  to  me 
that  your  majesty  goes  too  far  in  engag- 
ing to  load  us  with  a  friendship  so  far 
above  our  merit.  We  do  service  to  God, 
madame,  in  serving-  a  prince  so  unfortu- 
nate, and  a  queen  so  virtuous.  Madame, 
we  are  yours,  body  and  soul." 

"Oh,  sirs,"  said  the  queen,  moved  to 
tears,  "  this  is  the  first  time  for  five  years 
that  I  have  felt  anything  like  joy  and 
hope.  God — who  can  read  my  heart,  nil 
the  gratitude  I  feel — will  reward  you  I 
Save  my  husband!  Save  the  king-,  and 
although  you  care  not  for  the  price  which 
is  placed  upon  a.  good  action  in  this  world, 
l('av(!  UK!  the  hope  that  we  shall  meet 
again,  when  I  maybe  able  to  thank  yon 
myself.  In  the;  meantime  I  i-eniain  here. 
Have  you  any  counsel  to  give  me  ?  From 
this  moment  I  ])ecome  your  friend,  and 
since  you  are  engaged  in  my  affairs,  I 
ought  to  occupy  myself  in  yours." 

"  Madame,"  replied  Athos,  "  I  have 
only  to  ask  your  majesty's  prayers." 


"  And  I,"  said  Aramis,  "  I  am  alone  in 
the  world,  and  have  only  your  majestj"  to 
serve." 

The  queen  held  out  her  hand,  which  they 
kissed,  and  having  two  letters  prepared 
for  the  king- — one  from  herself,  and  one 
written  by  the  Princess  Henrietta — she 
gave  one  to  Athos  and  the  other  to  Ara- 
mis, so  that,  should  they  be  separated 
by  chance,  thej'  might  make  themselves 
known  to  the  king  ;  after  which  they  with- 
drew. At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  De 
Winter  stopped. 

"Not  to  arouse  suspicions,  gentlemen," 
said  he,  "  go  your  way,  and  I  will  go 
mine,  and  this  evening  at  nine  o'clock  we 
will  assemble  again  at  the  gate  St.  Denis. 
We  will  travel  on  horseback  as  far  as  our 
horses  can  go,  and  afterward  we  can  take 
the  post.  Once  more,  let  me  thank  you, 
my  g-ood  friends,  thank  you  in  my  own 
name,  and  in  the  queen's." 

The  three  gentlemen  then  shook  hands. 
Lord  de  Winter  taking  the  Rue  St.  Hon- 
ore,  and  Athos  and  Aramis  remaining  to- 
gether. 

"  Well,"  said  Aramis,  when  \X\q\  were 
alone,  "what  do  you  think  of  this  busi- 
ness, my  dear  count?  " 

"  Bad,"  replied  Athos,  "  very  bad." 

"'  But  you  received  it  with  enthusiasm." 

"As  I  shall  ever  receive  the  defense  of 
a  great  principle,  m}'  dear  D'Herblay. 
Monarchs  are  only  strong  by  the  aid  of 
the  aristocracy,  but  aristocracy  cannot 
exist  without  monarchs.  Let  us,  th(Mi. 
support  monarchy  in  order  to  support 
ourselves." 

"We  shall  be  murdered  there,"  said 
xVramis.  ••  I  hate  the  English — they  are 
.coai'se,  like  all  people  who  drink  beer." 

•*  Would  it,  be  better  to  remain  here  ?  " 
said  Athos,  "antl  take  a  turn  in  the  Bas- 
tille, or  in  the  dungeon  of  Vincennes.  for 
having  favored  the  escape  of  ]\ronsienr  de 
Beaufort?  Oh!  i'faith,  Aramis.  believe 
me  there  is  little  left  to  regret.  W«>  avoid 
imprisonment,  and  we  take  the  part  of 
heroes — the  choice  is  easy." 

"  Tt  is  ti'ue  ;  but  in  evei-ything,  friend, 
one  ninst  always  return  to  1  In^  same  ques- 
tion— a  stupid  one  I  atinut- but  very  nec- 
essary ;  have  you  any  money  ?  " 
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''  Something-  like  a  hundred  pistoles, 
that  m}'  farmer  sent  to  me  the  day  before 
I  left  Brag-elonne  ;  but  out  of  that  sum,  I 
ought  to  leave  fvity  for  Raoul — a  youug 
man  must  live  respectably.  I  have  then 
about  fift\'  pistoles.     And  3'ou  ?  " 

''As  for  me,  I  am  quite  sure  that  after 
turning  out  all  my  pockets  and  emptying 
my  drawers,  I  shall  not  find  ten  louis  at 
home.  Fortunately^,  Lord  de  Winter  is 
rich." 

"  Lord  de  Winter  is  ruined  for  the  mo- 
ment, for  Ci'omwell  claims  all  his  re- 
sources." 

''Now  is  the  time  when  Baron  Porthos 
would  be  useful  !  " 

"  Now  it  is  that  I  reg-ret  D'Artagnan." 

"  Let  us  entice  them  away." 

'•  This  secret,  Aramis,  does  not  belong 
to  us  ;  take  my  advice,  then,  and  put  no 
one  into  our  confidence.  And,  moreover, 
in  taking  such  a  step,  we  should  appear 
to  be  doubtful  of  ourselves.  Let  us  regret 
to  ourselves  for  our  own  sakes,  but  not 
speak  of  it." 

"You  are  right;  but  what  are  yon 
g'oing'  to  do  till  this  evening  ;  I  have  two 
things  to  postpone." 

"  And  what  are  the}'  ?  " 

"  First,  a  thrust  with  the  coadjutor, 
whom  I  met  last  nig"ht  at  Madame  de 
Rambouillet's,  and  whom  I  found  particu- 
lar in  his  remarks  respecting  me." 

"  Oh,  fie — a  quarrel  between  priests,  a 
duel  between  allies  !  " 

"  What  can  I  do,  friend  ;  he  is  a  bully, 
and  so  am  I ;  his  cassock  is  a  burden  to 
him,  and  I  think  I  have  had  enougii  of 
mine ;  in  fact,  there  is  so  much  resem- 
blance between  us,  that  I  sometimes  be- 
lieve he  is  Aramis,  and  I  am  the  coadjutor. 
This  kind  of  life  fatigues  and  oppresses 
me;  besides,  he  is  a  turbulent  fellow  who 
will  ruin  our  party.  I  am  convinced  that 
if  I  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  such  as  I 
gave  this  morning  to  the  little  citizen  who 
splashed  me,  it  would  change  the  appear- 
ance of  tilings." 

"  And  I,  my  dear  Aramis,"  (piietly  re- 
plied Athos,  "  I  think  it  would  only  change 
Monsieur  de  Retz's  appearance.  Take  my 
advice,  leave  things  as  they  are  ;  besides, 
you  are  neither  of  you  now  your  own  mas- 


ters ;  he  belongs  to  the  Fronde,  and  you 
to  the  queen  of  England.  But  now  we 
must  part.  I  have  one  or  two  visits  to 
make,  and  a  letter  to  write.  Call  for  me 
at  eig-ht  o'clock,  or  shall  I  wait  supper 
for  you  at  seven  ?  " 

"That  will  do  very  well,"  said  Aramis. 
"I  have  twenty  visits  to  make,  and  as 
many  letters  to  write." 

They  then  separated.  Athos  went  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Madame  de  Vendome,  left 
his  name  at  Madame  de  Chevreuse's,  and 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  D'Artagnan  : 

"  Dear  Friend — I  am  about  to  set  off 
with  Aramis  on  important  business.  I 
wished  to  make  my  adieu  to  3'ou,  but  time 
did  not  allow  me.  Remember  that  I 
write  to  you  now  to  repeat  how  much  af- 
fection I  have  for  you. 

"  Raoul  is  gone  to  Blois,  and  is  ignorant 
of  my  depai'ture ;  watch  over  him  in  my 
absence  as  much  as  you  possibly'  can,  and 
if  by  chance  3'ou  receive  no  news  of  me 
three  months  hence,  tell  him  to  open  a 
packet  which  he  will  find  addressed  to  him 
in  m}'  bronze  casket  at  Blois,  and  of  which 
I  send  you  the  key. 

"  Embrace  Porthos  from  Aramis  and 
myself.     Adieu,  perhaps  farewell." 

At  the  hour  agreed  upon  Aramis  arrived; 
he  was  dressed  as  an  officer,  and  had  the 
old  sword  at  his  side  which  he  had  drawn 
so  often,  and  which  he  was  more  than  ever 
ready  to  draw. 

"  By-the-by,"  he  said,  "I  think  that 
we  are  decidely  wrong-  to  depart  thus, 
without  leaving  a  line  for  Porthos  and 
D'Artagnan." 

"  The  tiling  is  done,  dear  friend,"  said 
Athos;  "I  foresaw  that,  and  have  em- 
braced them  both  from  you  and  myself." 

"You  are  a  wonderful  man,  my  dear 
count,"  said  Aramis;  "  you  think  of  eveiy- 
thing." 

"Well,  have  you  made  up  your  mind  to 
this  journey  ?  " 

"  Quite  ;  and  now  that  I  reflect  about  it , 
I  am  glad  to  leave  Paris  at  this  moment." 

"And  so  am  I,"  replied  Athos;  "my 
only  reg-ret  is  not  having  seen  D'Artag- 
nan :  but  that  rascal  is  so  cunning-,  he 
might  have  guessed  our  project." 
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When  supper  was  over  Blaisois  entered. 
''Sir,"  said  he,  "here  is  Monsieur  d'Ar- 
tagnan's  answer." 

"But  I  did  not  tell  you  there  was  an 
answer,  stupid  !  "  said  Athos. 

"  And  I  set  off  without  waiting-  for  one, 
but  he  called  me  back  and  gave  me  this  ;  " 
and  he  presented  a  little  bag*  made  of 
leather,  round  and  ringing*. 

Athos  opened  it,  and  beg"an  by  drawing 
from  it  a  little  note,  written  in  these 
terms : 

"My  Dear  Count — When  one  travels, 
and  especiall}^  for  three  months,  one  has 
never  enoug-h  mone3\  Now,  recalling-  our 
former  time  of  distress,  I  send  3'ou  the  half 
of  my  purse  ;  it  is  money  to  obtain  which  I 
made  Mazarin  sweat.  Don't  make  a  bad 
use  of  it  I  entreat  you. 

"  As  to  what  you  say  about  not  seeing- 
you  ag-ain,  I  believt;  not  a  word  of  it ;  with 
your  heart  and  j'our  sword  one  might  pass 
through  everything-.  Au  revoir,  then,  and 
not  farewell. 

"  It  is  unnecessarj''  to  say  that  from  the 
day  I  saw  Raoul  1  loved  him  ;  neverthe- 
less, believe  that  I  heartily  pray  to  God 
that  I  may  not  become  his  fatlier,  however 
much  I  mig-ht  be  proud  of  such  a  son. 

"  JONIS  D'ARTA(iNAN. 

"  p.  S. — Be  it  well  understood  that  the 
fifty  louis  which  I  send  are  equally  for 
Aramis  as  for  you,  and  for  3'ou  as  for 
Aramis." 

Athos  smiled,  and  his  fine  eye  was 
dimmed  b^'  a  tear.  D'Artag-nan,  who  had 
loved  him  so  tenderly,  lovjjd  him  still, 
Mazarinist  though  lie  was. 

"There  are  the  fifty  louis,  i'faith,"  said 
Aramis,  emptying-  the  juirse  on  the  table, 
"  all  bearing-  tlie  effig-y  of  Louis  XIII. 
Well,  what,  shall  you  do  with  this  money, 
count;  shall  you  keep  it,  or  send  it  hack  ?" 

"  I  shall  keep  it,  Aramis  ;  and  even  had 
I  no  need  of  it,  I  should  still  keep  it. 
What  is  ofTered  from  a  g-encrous  heart 
.should  be  acccpt.ed  g-cnerously.  Take 
Ivventy-fivc  of  IIhmii.  Aramis,  and  g-ive  me 
t  lif  rcMiiaining  t.wiuity-fivc." 

"  All  rig-hl, ;  I  am  g-lad  to  see  that  you 
ar(!  of  my  opinion.  Then  now  shall  we 
start?  " 


"  When  you  hke ;  but  have  you  no 
groom  ?  " 

"  No  !  that  idiot  Bazin  had  the  foil}'  to 
make  himself  verg-er,  as  you  know,  and 
therefore  cannot  leave  Notre-Dame." 

"Very  well,  take  Blaisois,  with  whom 
I  know  not  what  to  do  since  I  have  had 
Grimaud." 

"' W^illingly,"  said  Aramis. 

At  this  moment  Grimaud  appeared  at 
the  door.  "  Ready,"  said  he,  with  his 
usual  cui^tness. 

"  Let  us  go,  then,"  said  Athos. 

The  two  friends  mounted,  as  did  their 
servants.  At  the  corner  of  the  Quai 
they  encountered  Bazin,  who  was  run- 
ning breathlessh\ 

"Oh,  sir!"  exclaimed  he,  --thank 
Heaven  I  have  arrived  in  time.  Mon- 
sieur Porthos  has  just  been  to  your  house, 
and  has  left  this  for  you,  saying-  that  the 
thing-  was  important,  and  ought  to  be 
given  to  you  before  you  left." 

"Good,"  said  Aramis,  taking  a  purse 
which  Bazin  presented  to  him.  "What 
is  this?" 

"  W^ait,  your  reverence,  there  is  a 
letter." 

"You  know  that  I  have  already  told 
you  that  if  you  ever  call  me  auN'thing-  but 
chevalier  I  will  break  your  bones.  Give 
me  the  letter." 

"  How  can  you  read  ?  "  asked  Athos  ; 
"it  is  as  dark  as  in  an  oven." 

"  Wait,"  said  Bazin,  striking-  a  light, 
and  lighting  a  twisted  wax-light,  with 
which  he  lighted  the  church  candles.  By 
this  light  Aramis  read  the  following  e|)is- 
tle  :  • 

"My  Dear  D'Herhlay— I  learn  from 
D' Artagnan,  who  has  embraced  me  on 
the  part  of  the  Count  de  la  Fere  and 
yourself,  that  yon  are  s(Mling  out  on  a 
journey  which  may  perhaps  last  two  oi- 
three  months.  As  I  knowih-it  xoii  do 
not  like  to  asl<  money  of  your  friend,  I 
olfer  to  you.  Hei-e  are  I  wo  hundred  pis- 
toles, of  whieh  you  can  (iis|)os(>.  and  re- 
turn to  me  when  an  opportunity  occurs. 
Do  not  fear  that  you  put  me  to  inccuiven- 
ience  :  if  T  want  money,  1  can  send  for 
some  from  oiu-  of  niv  cliateau.x  :  at    Bra- 
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cieux  alone  I  have  twenty  thousand  francs 
m  g-old.  So,  if  I  do  not  send  you  more,  it 
IS  because  I  fear  you  would  not  accept  a 
larg-e  sum. 

'•'I address  you,  because  you  know,  that 
althoug-h  I  esteem  him  from  my  lieart,  I 
am  a  little  awed  by  Count  de  la  Fere  : 
but  it  is  understood,  that  what  I  offer  to 
you  I  offer  to  him  at  the  same  time. 

''I  am,  as  I  trust  you  do  no  doubt,  your 
devoted 

''  De  Valon  de  Bracieux  de  Pierre- 

FONDS." 


''Well,-' said  Aramis,   "what   do   you 
say  to  that.^  " 

"  I  say,  my  dear  D'Herblay,  that  it  is 
almost  sacrileg-e  to  distrust  Providence 
when  one  has  such  friends,  and  therefore 
we  will  divide  the  pistoles  from  Porthos 
as  we  divided  the  louis  sent  bv  D'Arta-- 
nan."  "  '^ 

The  division  being-  made  by  the  light  of 
Bazm's  taper,  the  two  friends  continued 
their  road,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later 
they  had  joined  De  Winter  at  the  Porte 
St.  Denis. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

IN    WHICH    IT    IS    PROVED    THAT    FIRST    IM- 
PULSES ARE   ALV^AYS  BEST. 

The  three  gentlemen  took  the  road  to 
Picardy— a  road  so  well-known  to  them, 
and  which  recalled  to  Athos  and  Aramis 
some  of  the  most  picturesque  adventures 
of  their  youth. 

"If  Mousqueton  were  with  us,"  ob- 
served Athos,  on  reaching-  the  spot  where 
they  had  had  a  dispute  with 'the  paviers, 
''  how  he  would  tremble  at  passin-  this  ! 
Do  you  remember,  Aramis,  that  \t  was 
here  he  received  that  famous  ball?-' 

"  By  my  faith,  I  would  allow  him  to 
tremble,"  replied  Aramis;  ''for  even  I 
feel  a  shudder  at  the  recollection  ;  hold. 
just  above  that  tree  is  the  little  spot 
where  I  1  bought  I  was  killed." 

It  was  soon  time  foi-  Grimaud  to  recall 
the  past.  Arrivin-  before  the  inn  at 
winch  his  master  and  himself  had  made 
such  an  enormous  repast,  he  approached 
Athos,  and  said,  showing  him  the  air-hole 
of  the  cellar  :  "  Sausages  !  " 


Athos  began  to  laugh,  and  this  youth- 
ful folly  of  his  appeared  to  be  as  amusin- 
as  If  some  one  had  related  it  of  another 
person. 

At  last,  after  traveling-  two  days  and 
one  mg-ht,  they  arrived  at  Boulogne  to- 
ward the  evening-,  favored  by  magnificent 
weather.  Boulogne  was  a  strong-  posi- 
tion, and  then  almost  a  deserted  town 
built  entirely  on  the  heig-hts,  and  what  is 
now  called  the  lower  town  did  not  then 
exist. 

Gentlemen, "  said  De  Winter,  on  reach- 
ing- the  g-ate  of  the  town,  "  let  us  do  here 
as  at  Paris— let  us  separate  to  avoid  sus- 
picion.    I  know  an  inn,  little  frequented 
but  of  which  the  host  is  entirely  devoted 
to  me.     I  will  g-o  there,  where  I  expect  to 
hnd  letters,  and  you  g-o  to  the  first  tavern 
m  the  town,  to  L'Epee  du  Grand  Henri 
for  instance,   refresh  yourselves,   and   in 
two  hours  be  upon  the  jetty-our  boat  is 
j  waiting-  there  for  us." 
I      The  matter  being-  thus  decided,  the  two 
friends  found,  about  two   hundred   paces 
further,    the   tavern   indicated   to   them 
The  horses  were  fed,  but  not  unsaddled  ■ 
the  g-rooms  up— for  it  was  already  late— 
and  their  two  masters,  impatient  to  re- 
turn, appointed  a  place  of  meeting-  with 
them  on  the  jetty,  and  desired  them  on 
no    account    to    exchange    a    word   with 
any  one.     It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
caution  concerned   Blaisois  alone— it  was 
lon.g  since  it  had  become  a  useless  one  to 
Grimaud. 

Athos  and  Aramis  walked  down  toward 
the  port.     From  their  dress,  covered  with 
dust,  and  from  a  certain  easy  manner  by 
which  a  man  accustomed  to  travel  is  al- 
ways recognized,  the  two  friends  exciteti 
the   attention   of  a  few  walkers.     There 
was  more  especially  one  upon  whom  their 
arrival  had  produced  a  decided  impression. 
This  man,  who  they  had   observed  from 
the  first  for  the  same  reason  as  they  had 
themselves    been     remarked    by    others, 
walked  in  a  melancholy  way  up  and  down 
the  jetty.     ¥vm\\    the    moment   he   per- 
ceived them  he  did  not  cease  to  look  at 
them,  and  seemed  to  burn  with  the  wish 
to  speak  to  them. 
On  reaching  the  jetty,  Athos  and  Ara- 
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,nis  stopped  to  look  at  a  Uttle^^^^^^ 
ened  to  a  stake,  and  readj  ngged,  as 
waiting  to  start.  -u^^t  "   said 

-That  is,    doubtless,  our   boat,      saia 

^!!y'es  "  replied  Aramis,  "and  the  sloop 
sailS  about'there  .nust  be  ^^^a^wh-h  . 
to  take  us  to  our  destination  ;  now ,     con 
tinned  he    -if  only  De  Winter  does  not 
tmued  he,       i         .  amusing 

keeD  us  waiting.     ^-^  i*  n^^  «- 
Ket.p  uo  o  cinp-le  woman  pass- 

l-iere— there  is  not  a  single  worn        f 

'"^'■'nush  ! "    said  Athos,  we    are    over- 

^'"Tif  iruth  the  walker  who,  during  the 
ob^r^!^softhetwofriends,had^s^ 

^^ntion  of  this  name.  It  might  have  been 

by  chance  that  he  had  stopped. 
^'  Gentlemen,"  said  the  man,  who  was 
young  and  pale,  bowing  with  much  ease 

Ld  politeness,  "  ^^^^^^Sl^ 
I  see  you  come  from  Pans,  or  ai.^^ 
that  you  are  strangers  at  Boulogne 

-We  come  from  Pans,  yes,  ep lied 
Athos,  with  the  same  courtesy  ;  what 
is  there  at  your  service  ?  " 

-  Sir,"  said  the  young  man,  will  jou 
be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  if  it  be  true  tluit 
clixliLlMazarin  is  no  longer  immster? 

-That    is  a  strange    question,       saia 

^"S'eisand  he  IS  not,'' replied  Athos; 
-  that  is  to  say,  he  is  dismissed  by  one- 
half  of  France  ;  and  that,  by  means  of 
,.trigues  and  promises,  he  rmikes^e 
other  half  retain  him;  you  vmU  pnccivc 
that  this  may  last  a  long  time.  ^ 

-However.sn-,"  said  the  strangei,     he 
has  neither  fled,  nor  is  in  prison 

-  No,  sir,  not  at  tliis  moment  at  least. 

-  Sirs,  accept  my  thanks  for  your  polite- 
ness "  said  the  young  man,  retreating. 

-What  do  you  think  of  that  ml  evro- 
irator?"  asked  Aramis. 

-  I  think  he  is  either  aprovmcial  person 
whoisdull.  or  a  spy  wishing  for  informa- 

^"-  And    you   nM.li''^    lo  h.m    wUh  that 

notion?  "  ,  • 

-Nothing  w;vrrauted  me  to  ansuM  huu 


otherwise;    he^  was  polite  to  me,  and  I 

was  so  to  hiin.  ^^ 

'•But  if  he  be  a  spy— 

"Whatdoyou  thmkaspy  would  be 

about  here?  We  are  not  l>""g  m  tie 
time  ot  Cardinal  Eicbeheu,  who  would 
have  closed  the  ports  on  a  bare  susp.c  on 

•at  matters  not;    you  wei'e  wiong  to 
reply  to  him  as  you  did,"  contuiued  Ara 
mTs,  tollo.mg  with  his  eyes  the  young 
man  disappearing  be^nd  the  chffs 

"And  you,"  said  Athos,  ■■  you  to  „et 
that  you  committed  a  very  ^^^jfj^^ 
of  imprudence  in  pronouncing  Loicl  cie 
Winter's  name.  Did  you  not  see  that  at 
that  name  the  young  man  stopped  . 

-  More  reason,  then,  when  he  spoke  to 
you  for  sending  him  about  his  business. ' 
-A  quarrel?"  asked  Athcs. 
-And   since  when    have    you    become 
jifraid  of  a  quarrel  ?  " 

"i  am  ahvays  atrai.i  ot  a  quarrel  when 
I  am  expected  at  any  place,  and  that  si«^h 
a  quarrel  might  possibly  P''"™"*  "' 
reaching  it.  Besides,  let  me  own  some- 
thmg  to  you.  I  am  anx.ous  to  see  that 
young  man  nearer. 
'' And  wherefore  ?  " 

-Aramis,  you  will  certainly  laugh  at 
me-you  will  say  that  I  am  always  re- 
;:t4  the  same  thing--youwil    can  m^^ 

the  most  timorous  of  v^^^^^--^?;  ." 
whom  do  you  see  a  resemblance  in  that 

young  man?"  ..oi-pd 

-  In  beauty,  or  on  the  contrary  i     asked 

Aramis,  laughing. 

-In  Ugliness,  and  as  far  as  a  man  can 

resemble  a  woman  ?  " 

-  Ah,  egad  !  "  cried  Aramis.  }  ou  hax . 
made  me^hink.  No,  in  truth,  you  a.v 
r  visionary,  my  dear  fnend  and  no. 
that  I  think  of  it-you-yes,  1  faith,  qm 

H.^ht-that  deheate  and  compressed 
n:;nlh,thoseeyes  which  seem  always  at 
the  command   of  the  intelh.t,  and  ne 

of  the  h.art  !     Yes,  it  is  one  of   m,lad> 

bastards  !  "  ,^ 

-You  laugli.  Ai-nnis. 

..Krom  habit,  that  is  all -.for  I  swea. 
,ovou.l  should  lik.no  better  than  you,- 
sHftomeetthal  viper.nmy  patlK 

..  Ah  !  here  is  De  Winter  eomma,     sdKl 
Athos. 
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''  Good,  one  thing-  now  is  only  wanting, 
and  that  is  that  our  g-rooms  should  kee^) 
us  waiting-." 

''No,"  said  Athos,  "  I  see  them  about 
twenty  paces  behind  ni}"  lord.  I  recog-nize 
Grimaud  by  his  long  leg-s  and  stiff  g-ait. 
Tony  carries  our  muskets." 

•■'  Then  we  sliall  embark  to-nig-ht  ?  " 
asked  Aramis,  glancing  toward  the  west, 
where  the  sun  had  left  but  one  golden 
cloud,  which,  dipping  into  the  ocean,  ap- 
peared by  deg-rees  to  be  extinguished. 

''Probably  so,"  said  Athos. 

"  Diable  !  "  resumed  Aramis  ;  "  I  have 
little  fancy  for  the  sea  by  day,  but  still 
less  at  night ;  the  sounds  of  the  winds  and 
waves,  the  frightful  motion  of  the  vessel 
— I  confess  that  I  prefer  to  be  in  the  con- 
vent of  Noisy." 

Athos  smiled  sadl^',  for  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  thinking  of  other  things  as  he 
listened  to  his  friend,  and  he  moved  to- 
ward De  Winter. 

"What  ails  our  friend  ?  "  said  Aramis  ; 
"he  resembles  one  of  Dante's  damned 
people,  whose  neck  Satan  has  dislocated, 
and  who  always  look  at  their  heels.  What 
the  devil  makes  him  look  thus  behind 
him  ?  " 

When  De  Winter  perceived  them,  in 
his  turn  he  advanced  toward  them  with 
surprising  rapidity. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ?  "  said 
Athos  ;  "  and  what  puts  you  out  of  breath 
thus  ?  " 

"Nothing,"  replied  De  Winter,  "noth- 
ing; and  yet  in  passing  the  heights  it 
seemed  to  me — "  and  he  again  turned 
round. 

Athos  glanced  at  Aramis. 

"  But  let  us  go,"  continued  De  Winter; 
"let  us  be  off  ;  the  boat  must  be  waiting 
for  us,  and  there  is  our  sloop  at  anclior — 
do  you  see  it  there  ?  I  wish  I  were  on 
board  already"  —  and  he  looked  back 
again. 

"He  }ias  seen  him,"  said  Athos,  in  a 
low  tone,  to  Aramis. 

Tliey  had  now  reached  the  ladder  which 
led  lo  the  boat.  De  Winter  made  the 
grooms  who  carried  the  arms,  and  the 
porters  with  the  luggage,  descend  the  first, 
;ind  was  about  to  follow  them. 


At  this  moment,  Athos  perceived  a  man 
walking  on  the  seashore  parallel  to  the 
jetty,  and  hastening  his  steps  as  if  to 
reach  1  he  other  side  of  the  port,  scarcely 
twenty  steps  from  the  place  of  embarking. 
He  fancied  in  the  darkness  that  he  recog- 
nized the  young  man  who  had  questioned 
him.  Athos  now  descended  the  ladder  in 
his  turn,  without  losing  sight  of  the  young  \ 
man.  The  latter,  to  make  a  short  cut,  " 
had  appeared  on  a  sluice. 

"  He  certainly  bodes  us  no  good,"  said 
Athos ;  "  but  let  us  embark — once  out  at 
sea,  let  him  come." 

And  Athos  sprang  into  the  boat,  which 
was  immediatel}^  pushed  off,  and  which 
soon  distanced  the  shore  under  the  efforts 
of  four  strong  rowers. 

But  the  young  man  had  begun  to  follow 
or  rather  to  advance  before  the  boat.  She 
was  obliged  to  advance  between  the  point 
of  the  jetty,  surmounted  by  a  beacon,  just 
lighted,  and  a  rock  which  jutted  out. 
They  saw  him  in  the  distance  climbing  the 
rock,  in  order  to  look  down  upon  the  boat 
as  she  passed. 

"Ay,  but,"  said  Aramis,  "  that  young 
man  is  decidedl}^  a  sp3\" 

"  Which  is  the  young  man  ?  "  asked  De 
Winter,  turning  round. 

"  He  who  followed  us,  and  spoke  to  us, 
and  awaits  us  there — see  !  " 

De  Winter  turned,  and  followed  the  di- 
rection of  Aramis'  finger.  The  beacon 
bathed  its  light  upon  the  little  strait 
through  which  they  were  about  to  pass, 
and  the  rock  where  the  young  man  stood 
with  bare  head  and  crossed  arms. 

"It  is  he!"  exclaimed  X)e  Winter, 
seizing  the  arm  of  Athos  ;  "it  is  he!  I 
thought  I  recognized  him,  and  I  was  not 
mistaken," 

"  Who — him  ?  "  asked  Aramis. 

"  Milady's  son,"  replied  Athos, 

"  The  monk  !  "  exclaimed  Grimaud. 

The  young  man  heard  the  words,  and 
bent  so  far  forward  over  the  rock  that 
one  might  liave  supposed  he  was  about  to 
precipitate  himself  from  it, 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,  my  uncle.     I,  the  son  o^ 
niilady — I,  the  monk — I,  the  secrcrary  and 
friend  of  Cromwell — and  I  know  you,  both 
you  and  your  companions," 
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There  were  in  that  boat  three  men,  un- 
questionably brave,  and  whose  courage  no 
man  would  have  dared  to  dispute  ;  never- 
tlieless,  at  that  voice,  that  accent,  and 
those  g-estures,  the}'  felt  a  shudder  of 
terror  run  throug-h  their  veins.  As  for 
Grimaud,  his  hair  stood  on  end  and  drops 
of  sweat  ran  from  his  brow. 

''Ah  I  "  exclaimed  Aramis,  ''  that  is  the 
nephew,  the  monk,  and  the  son  of  milady, 
as  he  says  himself." 

"Alas  !  yes,"  murmured  De  Winter. 

"Then,  wait,"  said  Aramis;  and  with 
the  terrible  coolness  which  on  important 
occasions  he  showed,  lie  took  one  of  the 
muskets  from  Tony,  shouldered  and  aimed 
it  at  the  young  man,  who  stood,  like  the 
accusing  angel,  uj)on  the  rock. 

"  Fire  !  "  cried  Grimaud,  unconsciously. 

Athos  threw  himself  on  the  mouth  of  the 
gun,  and  arrested  the  shot  wliicli  was 
about  to  be  fired. 

"  The  devil  take  you,"  said  Aramis,  "I 
had  him  so  well  at  the  point  of  my  gun,  I 
should  liave  sent  a  ball  into  his  breast." 

"  It  is  enough  to  have  killed  the 
mother,"  said  Athos,  hoarsel3\ 

"  The  mother  was  a  wretch,  who  struck 
at  us  all,  and  at  those  dear  to  us." 

"Yes,  but  the  son  has  done  us  no  harm." 

Grimaud,  who  had  risen  to  watch  the 
effect  of  the  shot,  fell  back  hopeless, 
wringing  his  hands. 

The  3'oung  man  burst  into  a  laugh. 

"Ah,  it  is  certainly  you,"  he  cried, 
*'  and  I  know  3'ou  now." 

His  mocking  laugh  and  threatening 
words  passed  over  their  heads,  carried  on 
by  the  breeze,  unt.il  lost  in  the  depths  of 
the  horizon.     Aramis  shuddered. 

"Be  calm!"  exclaimed  Athos,  "for 
Heaven's  sake  ; — have  we  ceased  to  be 
men?" 

"No."  said  Aramis,  "but  tliat  being  is 
a  ficiul  ;  and  ask  tlie  uncle  whether  I  was 
wi'ong  to  rid  him  of  liis  nephew." 

De  Winter  only  replied  by  a  groan. 

"It  was  all  up  with  him,"  eontimied 
Araniis;  "ah,  i  much  feai-  that,  with 
youi-  wisdom,  you  have  made  me  commit 
a  g!"eat  folly." 

Athos  took  Lord  de  Winter's  hand, 
and  tried  to  turn  tlie  conversation. 


"  When  shall  we  land  in  England  ?  "  he 
asked  ;  but  De  Winter  seemed  not  to  hear 
his  words,  and  made  no  repl3\ 

"Hold,  Athos,"  said  Aramis,  "per- 
haps there  is  still  time.  See  if  he  is  still 
in  the  same  place." 

Athos  turned  round  with  an  effort ; 
the  sight  of  the  young  man  was  evidentlj' 
painful  to  him,  and  there  he  still  was,  in 
fact,  on  the  rock,  the  beacon  shedding 
round  him,  as  it  were,  a  glory  of  light." 

"Decidedly,  Aramis,"  said  Athos;  "I 
think  I  was  wrong  not  to  let  3'ou  fire." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,"  replied  Aramis; 
"you  will  make  me  weep  if  it  were 
possible." 

At  this  moment  they  were  hailed  by  a 
voice  from  the  sloop,  and  a  few  seconds 
later,  men,  servants,  and  baggage  were 
on  deck.  The  captain  had  been  onl}- 
waiting  his  passengers,  and  hardly  had 
they  put  foot  on  board  ere  her  head  was 
turned  toward  Hastings,  where  they  were 
to  disembark.  At  this  instant  the  three 
friends  turned,  in  spite  of  themselves,  a 
last  look  on  the  rock,  upon  the  menacing 
figure  which  pursued  them  and  stood  out 
boldly.  Then  a  voice  reached  them  once 
more,  sending  out  this  threat:  "To  our 
next  meeting,  sirs,  iti  England." 


CHAPTER   XLII. 

THE   TE  DEUM   FOR   THE  VICTORY   OF   LENS^ 

The  bustle  which  had  been  observed  b}' 
Henrietta  Maria,  and  for  which  she  had 
vainly  sought  to  discover  a  reason,  was 
occasioned  by  the  battle  of  Lens,  an- 
nounced by  the  prince's  messenger,  the 
Due  de  Chatillon,  who  had  taken  such  a 
noble  part  in  th(>  engag(>ment  ;  he  was, 
besides,  cliarg(>d  to  hang  Iwenty-five 
flags  taken  from  the  Lorraine  j^arty.  as 
w(>ll  as  from  the  Sjianiards,  upon  tlie 
arches  of  Notre-Dame. 

This  news  was  (iecisiv»> :  it  destroyed, 
in  favor  of  the  court,  the  stiniggle  com- 
menced with  the  parliament.  The  mo- 
tive given  foi-  all  tlH>  taxes  summarilv 
imposed,  and  t<i  which  the  pai-liannMit  had 
made  opposition,  was  the  necessity  of  sus- 
taining the  lnMior  of  France,  and  upon  tlh> 
uncertain  hopeof  beat  ing  tlie  enemy.  Now, 
since   the  affair  of  Nordlingen,  they  had 
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but  experienced  reverses  ;  the  parliament 
had  a  plea  for  calling-  Mazarin  to  account 
for  all  the  victories — always  promised  and 
alwaj^s  deferred  ;  but  this  time  there  had 
really  been  fighting",  there  had  been  a 
triumph  and  a  complete  one.  And  this 
all  knew  so  well,  that  it  was  a  double  vic- 
tory for  the  court — a  victory  interior  and 
exterior,  so  that  even  when  the  j'oung- 
king-  learned  the  news,  he  exclaimed, 
*^Ah,  g-entlemen  of  the  parliament,  we 
shall  see  what  you  will  say  now."  Upon 
which  the  queen  had  pressed  to  her  heart 
the  royal  child,  whose  haughty  and  un- 
ruly sentiments  were  in  such  harmony 
with  her  own.  A  council  was  called  the 
same  evening,  but  nothing-  transpired  of 
what  was  decided.  It  was  only  known 
that  on  the  following-  Sunday  a  '^Te 
Deum  "  would  be  sung-  at  Notre-Dame  in 
honor  of  the  victory  of  Lens. 

The  following-  Sunday,  then,  the  Pari- 
sians arose  with  jo^"-;  at  that  period  a  "  Te 
Deum  "  was  a  grand  affair ;  this  kind  of 
ceremony  had  not  then  been  made  an 
abuse  of,  and  it  produced  a  great  effect. 
The  shops  were  deserted,  the  houses 
closed ;  ever^^  one  wished  to  see  the 
young-  king-  with  his  mother,  and  the  fa- 
mous Cardinal  Mazarin,  whom  they  hated 
so  much,  that  no  one  wislied  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  presence.  Moreover,  g-reat 
liberty  prevailed  among  this  immense 
crowd ;  every  opinion  was  openly  ex- 
pressed, and  rung-  out,  so  to  speak,  insur- 
rection, as  the  thousand  bells  of  all  the 
Paris  churches  rang-  out  the  "  Te  Deum." 

The  police  belonging-  to  the  city  being 
formed  by  the  city  itself,  nothing  threat- 
ening presented  itself  to  disturb  the  con- 
cert of  universal  hatred,  or  to  freeze 
words  between   slandering  lips. 

Nevertheless,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  regiment  of  the  queen's 
guards,  commanded  by  Guitant,  under 
whom  was  his  nephew  Comminges, 
marched,  preceded  by  drums  and  trum- 
pets, to  file  off  from  th(!  Palais  Royal  as 
far  as  TSIotre-Daine,  a  maneuver  which  the 
Parisians  witnessed  tranquilly,  delighted 
as  they  were  with  military  music  'and 
brilliant  uniforms. 

Friquet  had  put  on  his  Sunday  clothes, 


under  the  pretext  of  having  a  cold,  which 
he  had  managed  to  procure  momcMitarily, 
by  introducing  an  infinite  number  of 
cherry  nuts  into  one  side  of  his  mouth, 
and  had  procured  a  whole  holiday  from 
Bazin.  On  leaving  Bazin,  Friquet  start (  d 
off  to  the  Palais  Ro^^al,  where  he  arrived 
at  the  moment  of  the  turning  out  of  the 
regiment  of  guards,  and  as  he  had  only 
gone  there  for  the  enjoyment  of  seeing  it 
and  hearing  the  music,  he  took  his  place 
at  tlieir  head,  beating  the  drum  on  two 
pieces  of  slate,  and  passing  from  that  ex- 
ercise to  that  of  the  trumpet,  which  he 
counterfeited  naturally  with  his  mouth  in 
a  manner  which  had  more  than  once 
called  forth  the  praises  of  amateurs  of 
imitative  harmon^^ 

This  amusement  lasted  from  the  Bar- 
riere  des  Sergens  to  the  place  of  Notre- 
Dame  :  and  Friquet  found  in  it  true  en- 
jo3niient ;  but  when  at  last  the  regiment 
separated,  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the 
city,  and  placed  itself  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Rue  St.  Christophe,  near  the  Rue 
Cocatrix,  in  which  Broussel  lived,  then 
Friquet  remembered  that  he  had  not  had 
breakfast ;  and  after  thinking-  to  which 
side  he  had  best  turn  his  steps  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  important  act  of  the  day, 
he  reflected  deeply,  and  decided  that  it 
should  be  Counselor  Broussel  who  should 
bear  the  cost  of  his  repast. 

In  consequence  he  took  a  start,  arrived 
breathlessly  at  the  counselor's  door,  and 
knocked  violently. 

His  mother,  the  counselor's  old  ser- 
vant, opened  it. 

''  What  dost  thou  here,  good-for-noth- 
ing? "she  said,  "and  why  art  thou  not 
at  Notre  Dame?  " 

"  I  have  been  there,  mother,"  said  Fri- 
quet, "  but  I  saw  things  happen  of  which 
Master  Broussel  ought  to  be  warned,  and 
so  with  Monsieur  Bazin's  permission — you 
know,  mother,  Monsieur  Bazin,  the  ver- 
q-er? — I  came  to  speak  to  Monsieur  Brous- 
sel." 

"  And  what  hast  thou  to  say,  boy,  to 
Monsieur  Broussel  ?  " 

''I  wish  to  tell  bin),''  replied  Friquet, 
screaming  with  all  his  might,  "that  there 
is  a  whole  regiment  of  guards  coming  this 
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way.  And,  as  I  hear  everj'where  that  at 
the  conrt  they  are  ill-disposed  to  him,  I 
wish  to  warn  him,  that  he  may  be  on  his 
guard." 

Broussel  heard  the  scream  of  the  young- 
oddity  ;  and,  enchanted  with  this  excess 
of  zeal,  came  down  to  the  first  floor,  for 
he  was,  in  truth,  working-  in  liis  room  on 
the  second. 

"Well  !  "  said  he,  "  friend— what  mat- 
ters the  reg-iment  of  g-uards  to  us,  and  art 
thou  not  mad  to  make  such  a  disturbance  ? 
Knowest  thou  not  that  it  is  the  custom  of 
these  soldiers  to  act  thus,  and  that  it  is 
usual  for  the  reg-iment  to  form  themselves 
into  a  hedge  where  the  king  passes  ?  " 

Friquet  counterfeited  surprise  —  and 
turning  his  new  cap  round  his  fingers, 
said  : 

"  It  is  not  astonishing  for  you  to  know 
it,  Monsieur  Broussel,  who  know  every- 
thing ; — but  me,  by  the  holy  truth,  I  do 
not  know  it,  and  I  thought  I  would  g-ive 
you  good  advice: — you  must  not  be  ang-rj^ 
with  me  for  that.  Monsieur  Broussel." 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  bo^^ ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  am  pleased  with  your  zeal.  Dame 
Nanette,  see  for  those  apricots  which 
Madame  de  Longueville  sent  to  us  yester- 
day from  Noisy,  and  give  half  a  dozen  of 
them  to  your  son,  with  a  crust  of  new 
bread." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  sir,  thank  you.  Mon- 
sieur Broussel."  said  Friquet;  "I  am  so 
fond  of  apricots  !  " 

Broussel  then  proceeded  to  his  wife's 
room,  and  asked  for  breakfast;  it  was 
nine  o'clock.  The  counselor  placed  him- 
self at  tlie  window  ;  tlie  street  was  com- 
pletely deserted  ;  but  in  the  distance  was 
heard,  like  the  noise  of  the  tide  rushing  in, 
the  deep  hum  of  the  populous  waves  wliich 
increased  around  Notre-Damcv 

This  noise  redoubled,  when  D'Artagnan, 
witli  a  company  of  musketeers,  placed 
himself  at  the  gat(>s  of  Nolre-Danie  to 
secure  the  service  of  th<;  church.  He  had 
told  Porthos  to  profit  by  this  opportunity 
to  see  the  ceremony  ;  and  Porthos.  in  full 
tit-ess,  mounted  his  finest  horse,  doing  the 
part  of  an  honorary  musketeer,  as  D'Ar- 
ta.gnati  had  so  often  done  formerly.  The 
sergeant  of  tliis  company,  an  old  veteran 


of  the  Spanish  wars,  had  recognized  Por- 
thos, his  old  companion,  and  ver}'^  soon  all 
those  who  served  under  him  had  been 
placed  in  possession  of  startling  facts  con- 
cerning the  honor  of  the  ancient  muske- 
teers of  Treville.  Porthos  had  not  onl^^ 
been  well  received  by  the  company,  but 
he  was,  moreover,  looked  upon  with  great 
admiration. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  guns  of  the  Louvre 
announced  the  departure  of  the  king,  and 
then  a  movement,  similar  to  that  of  trees 
in  a  stormy  wind  bending  and  agitating- 
their  tops,  ran  through  the  multitude, 
which  was  compressed  behind  the  immov- 
able muskets  of  the  guards.  At  last  the 
king-  appeared  with  the  queen  in  a  g-ilded 
chariot.  Ten  other  carriages  followed, 
containing  the  ladies  of  honor,  the  officers 
of  the  royal  household,  and  all  the  court. 

'•  God  save  the  king- !  "  was  the  cry 
in  every  direction  ;  the  young'  monarch 
g-ravely  put  his  head  out  of  the  window, 
looked  sufficientl}'-  g-rateful,  and  even 
bowed  slightly :  at  which  the  cries  of  the 
multitude  were  renewed. 

Just  as  the  court  was  being  placed  in 
the  cathedral,  a  carriage,  bearing  the 
arms  of  Comminges.  quitted  the  line  of 
court  carriages,  and  proceeded  slowly  to 
the  end  of  the  Rue  St.  Christophe,  now 
entirely  deserted.  When  it  arrived  there, 
four  guards  and  a  police  officer,  who  ac- 
companied it,  mounted  into  the  heavy 
machine,  and  closed  tlie  shutters;  then, 
with  a  judicious  admittance  of  the  light, 
the  policeman  began  to  watch  the  length 
of  the  Rue  Cocatrix,  as  if  he  was  waiting- 
for  some  one. 

All  the  world  was  occupied  with  the 
ceremony,  so  that  neither  the  chariot, 
noi"  the  precautions  taken  by  those  who 
were  within  it,  had  been  observed.  Fri- 
(|uet,  whose  «>ve.  always  on  the  alei-t., 
could  alone  hav(>  liiscovered  them,  had 
g-one  to  devour  his  apricots  upon  t  h(>  en- 
tablntur(>  of  a  house  in  the  square  of 
Notre-Daine.  TluMiee.  he  saw  the  king, 
the  (]ue(Mi,  and  Monsieur  INFazarin.  and 
heard  the  mass,  as  well  as  if  he  had  been 
on  servi('<\ 

Towai'd  the  end  of  the  service,  the 
queen,  seeing  Comuiiuges  standing  near 
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her,  waiting"  for  a  confirmation  of  the 
order  she  had  given  him  before  quitting 
the  Louvre,  said,  in  a  whisper : 

"Go,  Comming-es,  and  may  God  aid 
you  :  " 

Comminges  immediately  left  the  church, 
and  entered  the  Rue  St.  Christophe.  Fri- 
quet,  seeing  this  fine  officer  thus  walk 
awa}',  followed  by  two  guards,  amused 
himself  b\'  pursuing  them,  and  did  thus 
so  much  the  more  gladly,  since  the  cere- 
mon3^  ended  at  that  instant,  and  the  king 
remounted  his  carriage, 

Hardh^  had  the  police-officer  observed 
Comminges  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Coca- 
trix,  then  he  said  one  word  to  the  coach- 
man, who  at  once  put  his  vehicle  into 
motion,  and  drove  up  before  Broussel's 
door.  Comminges  knocked  at  the  door 
at  the  same  moment,  and  Friquet  was 
waiting  behind  Comminges  until  the  door 
should  be  opened. 

"  What  dost  thou  here,  rascal  ?  "  asked 
Comminges. 

"  I  want  to  go  into  Master  Broussel's 
house,  captain,'"  replied  Friquet,  in  that 
coaxing  tone  which  the  ''gamins  "'of 
Paris  know  so  well  how  to  assume  when 
necessary. 

"  And  on  what  floor  does  he  live  ?  " 
asked  Comminges. 

"In  the  whole  house,"  said  Friquet; 
"the  house  belongs  to  him;  he  occupies 
the  second  floor  when  he  works,  and  de- 
scends to  the  first  to  take  his  meals ;  he 
must  be  at  dinner  now — it  is  noon." 

"Good,"  said  Comminges. 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  opened, 
and  having  questioned  the  servant,  the 
officer  learned  that  Master  Broussel  was 
at  home,  and  at  dinner. 

Broussel  was  seated  at  the  table  with 
his  family,  having  his  wife  opposite  to 
him,  his  two  daughters  by  his  side,  and 
his  son,  Louvieres,  whom  we  have  already 
seen  when  the  accident  happened  to  the 
couns<!lor  —  an  accident  from  wliich  he 
had  quite  recovered — at  the  bottom  of  the 
table.  The  worthy  man,  restored  to  per- 
fect health,  was  tasting  the  fine  fruit 
which  Madame  de  Longuevillo  had  sent 
to  him. 

At  the  sight  of  the  ofiacer,  Broussel  was 


somewhat  moved ;  but  seeing  him  bow 
politely,  he  rose  and  bowed  also.  Still, 
in  spite  of  this  reciprocal  politeness,  the 
countenances  of  the  women  betra^'ed 
some  uneasiness  ;  Louvieres  became  very 
pale,  and  waited  impatiently  for  the 
officer  to  explain  himself. 

"Sir,"  said  Comminges,  "I  am  the 
bearer  of  an  order  from  the  king." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  replied  Broussel; 
"what  is  this  order?  "  And  he  held  out 
his  hand. 

"  I  am  commissioned  to  seize  your  per- 
son, sir,"  said  Comminges,  in  the  same 
tone  and  with  the  same  politeness;  "  and 
if  you  will  believe  me,  you  had  better 
spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  reading  that 
long  letter,  and  follow  me." 

A  thunderbolt  falling  in  the  midst  of 
these  good  people,  so  peacefully  assem- 
bled there,  would  not  have  produced  a 
more  appalling  effect.  It  was  a  terrible 
thing  at  that  period  to  be  imprisoned  by 
the  enmit}^  of  the  king.  Louvieres  sprang 
forward  to  take  his  sword,  which  was  on 
a  chair  in  the  corner  of  the  room ;  but  a 
glance  from  the  worthy  Broussel,  who  in 
the  midst  of  it  all  did  not  lose  his  pres- 
ence of  mind,  checked  this  action  of  de- 
spair. Madame  Broussel,  separated  by 
the  width  of  the  table  from  her  husband, 
burst  into  tears,  and  the^^oung  girls  clung 
to  their  father's  arms. 

"  Come,  sir,"  said  Comminges,  "make 
haste,  you  must  obey  the  king." 

"Sir,"  said  Broussel,  "I  am  in  bad 
health,  and  cannot  give  myself  up  a  pris- 
oner in  this  state  ;  I  ask  time." 

"It  is  impossible,"  said  Comminges; 
"the  order  is  strict,  and  must  be  put  into 
execution  this  instant." 

"Impossible!"  said  Louvieres;  "sir, 
beware  of  driving  us  to  despair." 

"  Impossible  !  "  cried  a  shrill  voice  from 
the  bottom  of  the  room. 

Comminges  turned  and  saw  Dame  Na- 
nette, her  eyes  flashing  with  anger,  and 
a  broom  in  her  hand. 

"  My  good  Nanette,  be  quiet.  I  beseech 
you,"  said  Broussel. 

'■  M(^  !  keep  quiet  while  my  master  is 
arrested  ;  he,  the  support — the  liberator 
— the  father  of  the    poor  people  !     Ah  ! 
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well,  yes — 30U  have  to  know  me  yet.  Are 
you  going'  ?  "  added  she  to  Comminges. 
The  latter  smiled. 

"  Come,  sir,"  said  he,  addressing  Brous- 
sel,  "  silence  that  woman,  and  follow 
uie." 

"Silence  me!  —  me!  me!"  said  Na- 
nette. '"'Ah  !  3^et  one  wants  some  beside 
you  for  that,  my  fine  king's  bird.  You 
shall  see."  And  Dame  Nanette  sprang 
to  the  window^  threw  it  open,  and  in  such 
a  piercing  voice  that  it  might  have  been 
heard  in  the  square  of  Notre-Dame  : 

"Help!"  she  screamed,  "ray  master 
is  being  arrested  !  the  Counseler  Broussel 
is  arrested — help  !  " 

"  Sir,"  said  Comminges,  "  declare  your- 
self at  once ;  will  you  obey,  or  do  you  in- 
tend to  rebel  against  the  king  ?  " 

"  I  obey — I  obey,  sir,"  cried  Broussel, 
trying  to  disengage  himself  from  the 
grasp  of  his  two  daughters,  and  to  re- 
strain, by  his  look,  his  son,  always  ready 
to  escape  from  it. 

"In  that  case,"  said  Comminges,  "si- 
lence that  old  woman." 

"  Ah  !  old  woman  !  "  screamed  Nanette. 

And  she  began  to  shriek  loudly,  cling- 
ing to  the  bars  of  the  window. 

"Help  !  help  !  for  Master  Broussel,  who 
Is  arrested  because  he  has  defended  the 
people — help  !  " 

Comminges  seized  the  servant  round 
the  waist,  and  would  have  dragged  her 
from  her  post ;  but  at  that  instant  a  treble 
voice,  proceeding  from  a.  kind  of  "en- 
tresol," was  heard  screeching  : 

"Murder!  fire!  assassins!  Master 
Broussel  is  being  killed — Master  Brous- 
sel is  being  strangled." 

It  was  Friquet's  voice ;  and  Dame 
Nanette,  feeling  herself  supported,  re- 
comuusnced  with  all  her  stivngth  I0  make 
a  chorus. 

Many  curious  faces  had  alieady  ap- 
peared at  the  windows,  and  the  pe<)j)lt\ 
attracted  to  the  end  of  the  slrvet.  began 
to  run — (irsi  men.  Ihcn  groups,  and  tln-n 
a  crowd  of  people  ;  lieafing  cries,  and 
seeing  a.  eluiriot,  they  could  not  under- 
stand it,;  but  Friquet  Sf)rang  fi-om  the 
entresol  on  to  the  top  of  the  carriage. 

"They   want  to  arrest  Master  Brous- 


sel," he  cried;   "the  guards   are  in  the 
carriage,  and  the  officer  is  upstairs  !  " 

The  crowd  began  to  murmur,  and  ap- 
proached the  houses.  The  two  guards 
who  had  remained  in  the  lane  mounted  to 
the  aid  of  Comminges ;  those  who  were  in 
the  chariot  opened  the  door  and  presented 
arms. 

"  Don't  you  see  them  ?  "  cried  Friquet, 
"  don't  you  see  ? — there  the^"  are  I  " 

The  coachman  turned  round,  and  gave 
Friquet  a  cut  with  his  whip  Avhich  made 
him  scream  with  pain. 

"  Ah  !  devil's  coachman!  "  cried  Friquet, 
"  you're  meddling  too  ; — wait !  " 

And  regaining  his  entresol,  he  over- 
whelmed the  coachman  with  e\evx  pro- 
jectile he  could  lay  hands  on. 

The  tumult  now  began  to  increase  ;  the 
street  was  not  able  to  contain  the  specta- 
tors, who  assembled  from  every  direction  ; 
the  crowd  invaded  the  space  Avhich  the 
dreaded  pikes  of  the  guards  kept  clear, 
between  them  and  the  carriage.  The 
soldiers,  pushed  back  by  these  living 
walls,  were  about  to  be  crushed  against 
the  nuts  of  the  w'heels  and  the  panels  of 
the  carriage.  The  cries  which  the  police 
officer  repeated  twenty  times,  of  "In  the 
king's  name,"  w-ere  powerless  against 
the  formidable  multitude,  and  seemed  on 
the  contrary  to  exasperate  it  still  more ; 
when,  at  the  cries,  "'  In  the  name  of  the 
king,"  an  officer  ran  up,  and  seeing  the 
uniforms  much  ill-treated,  he  sprang  into 
the  scullle,  sword  in  hand,  and  brought 
unexpected  help  to  the  guards.  This  gen- 
tleman was  a  3'oung  man,  scarcely  sixteen 
years  of  age,  perfectly  pale  with  anger. 
He  sprang  on  foot,  as  the  other  guards, 
placed  his  back  against  the  shaft  of  the 
carriage,  making  a  rampart  of  his  horse, 
drew  liis  pistols  from  their  holsters,  and 
fastened  them  I0  his  belt,  and  began  to 
fight  with  th(^  back  sword,  like  a  man 
accustomed  to  the  handling  of  his  weapon. 

During  ten  minutes  he  alone  kept  the 
crowd  at  bay  ;  at  last  Comminges  ap- 
peared, pushing  Broussel  before  him. 

"Let.  us  break  the  carriage!"  cried 
the  people. 

"  Tn  the  king's  name!"  cried  Com- 
minges. 
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''  The  first  who  advances  is  a  dead 
man  !  "  cried  Raoul,  for  it  was  in  fact  he, 
who,  feeling-  himself  pressed  and  almost 
crushed  b}'  a  kind  of  g-iant,  pricked  him 
with  the  point  of  his  sword,  and  sent  him 
groaning"  back. 

Comming-es,  so  to  speak,  threw  Brous- 
sel  into  the  carriag-e  and  sprang-  in  after 
him.  At  this  moment  a  shot  was  fired, 
and  a  ball  passed  throug-h  the  hat  of 
Comming-es  and  broke  the  arm  of  one  of 
the  g-uards.  Comming-es  looked  up,  and 
saw  among-  the  smoke  the  threatening- 
face  of  Louvieres,  appearing*  at  the 
window  of  the  second  floor, 

'•'Very  well,  sir,"  said  Comming-es, 
"you  shall  hear  of  me  ag-ain." 

''And  you  of  me,  too,  sir,"  said  Lou- 
vieres ;  "  and  we  shall  see  who  can  speak 
the  loudest." 

Friquet  and  Nanette  continued  to  shout; 
the  cries,  the  noise  of  the  shot,  and  the 
intoxicating-  smell  of  powder,  produced 
their  effect. 

"  Down  with  the  officer  !  down  with 
him  I  "  was  the  cry, 

"  One  step  nearer,"  said  Comminges, 
putting-  down  the  sashes  that  the  interior 
of  the  carriag-e  mig-ht  be  well  seen,  and 
placing-  his  sword  on  his  prisoner's  breast, 
'•'  one  step  nearer,  and  I  kill  the  prisoner ; 
my  orders  were  to  bring-  him  oft"  alive  or 
dead.   I  will  take  him  dead,  that's  all." 

A  terrible  cr\'  was  heard,  and  the  wife 
and  daug-hters  of  Broussel  held  up  their 
hands  in  supplication  to  the  people ;  the 
latter  knew  that  this  officer,  who  was  so 
pale,  but  who  appeared  so  determined, 
would  keep  his  word  ;  they  continued  to 
threaten,  but  they  began  to  disperse. 

"  Drive  to  the  palace,"  said  Comming-es 
to  the  coachman,  more  dead  than  alive. 

The  man  whipped  his  animals,  which 
cleared  a  way  through  the  crowd  ;  but  on 
arriving  on  the  Quai,  they  were  obliged  to 
stop ;  the  carriage  was  upset,  the  horses 
were  carried  off,  stifled,  mangled  by  the 
crowd.  Raoul,  on  foot,  for  he  had  not 
had  time  to  mount  his  horse  again,  tired, 
like  the  guards,  of  distributing  blows 
with  the  flat  of  his  swoi-d,  had  recourse 
to  its  point.  But  this  last  and  dreaded 
resource  served   only  to    exasperate  the 


multitude.  From  time  to  time  a  shot 
from  a  musket,  or  the  blade  of  a  rapier, 
flashed  among  the  crowd  ;  the  projectiles 
continued  to  rain  from  the  windows,  and 
some  shots  were  heard,  the  echo  of  which, 
though  they  were  probably  fired  in  the 
air,  made  all  hearts  vibrate.  Voices, 
which  are  heard  but  on  days  of  revolu- 
tion, were  distinguished;  faces  were  seen 
that  onlj'  appeared  on  days  of  bloodshed. 
Cries  of  '*  Death  ! — death  to  the  guards  ! — 
to  the  Seine  with  the  officer  !  "  were  heard 
above  all  the  noise,  deafening  as  it  was, 
Raoul,  his  hat  ground  to  powder,  and  his 
face  bleeding,  felt  not  only  his  strength, 
but  also  his  reason  going ;  a  red  mist 
covered  his  sight,  and  throug-h  this  mist 
he  saw  a  hundred  threatening-  arms 
stretched  over  him,  ready  to  seize  upon 
him  when  he  fell.  The  guards  were  un- 
able to  help  any  one — for  each  was  oc- 
cupied with  his  personal  preservation. 
All  was  over  ;  carriages,  horses,  guards, 
and  perhaps  even  the  prisoner,  were  about 
to  be  torn  to  shreds,  wiien  all  at  once  a 
voice  well  known  to  Raoul  was  heard,  and 
suddenly  a  large  sword  glistened  in  the 
air  ;  at  the  same  time  the  crowd  opened — 
upset,  trodden  down — and  ah  officer  of  the 
musketeers,  striking  and  cutting  right 
and  left,  rushed  up  to  Raoul,  and  took 
him  in  his  arms,  just  as  he  was  about  to 
fall. 

''  God's-blood,"  cried  the  officer,  "  have 
they  killed  him  ?  Woe  to  them  if  it  be  so." 

And  he  turned  round,  so  stern  with 
anger,  strength,  and  threat,  that  the  most 
excited  rebels  hustled  back  against  one 
another,  in  order  to  escape,  and  some  of 
them  even  rolled  into  the  Seine, 

"Monsieur  d'Artagnan  J  "  murmured 
Raoul, 

'■  Yes,  s'death,  in  person,  and  fortu- 
nately it  seems  for  you,  my  young-  friend. 
Come  on — here — you  others,"  he  con- 
tinued, rising  in  his  stirrups  and  raising 
his  sword,  and  addressing  those  muske- 
teers who  had  not  been  able  to  follow  his 
rapid  pace,  "come,  sweep  away  all  that 
for  me — shoulder  muskets — present  arms 
— aim — " 

At  this  command  the  mountains  of 
populace  thinned  so  suddenly  that  D'Ar- 
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tagnan  could  not  repress  a  burst  of  Ho- 
meric laughter. 

'•'Thank  3'ou,  D'Artag-nan/'*  said  Com- 
minges,  showing-  half  of  his  body  through 
the  witidoNv  of  the  broken  vehicle,  "thanks, 
my  young  friend;  3"our  name?  —  that  I 
may  mention  it  to  the  queen." 

Raoul  was  about  to  reply,  when  D'Ar- 
tagnan  bent  down  to  his  ear. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,"  said  he,  "  and  let 
me  answer.  Do  not  lose  time,  Conimin- 
ges,"  he  continued;  ''get  out  of  the  car- 
riage, if  you  can,  and  make  another  draw 
up  ;  be  quick,  or  in  five  minutes  all  the 
mob  will  be  back  with  swords  and  mus- 
kets, you  will  be  killed,  and  yoMv  prisoner 
freed.  Hold — there  is  a  carriage  coming 
down  there." 

Then,  bending  again  to  Raoul,  he  whis- 
pered, "  Above  all  things,  don't  tell  your 
name." 

"  That's  right.  I  will  go,"  said  Com- 
rainges  ;  ''  and  if  they  come  back,  fire  !  " 

''Not  at  all— not  at  all,"  replied  D'Ar- 
tagnan  :  "let  no  one  move.  On  the  con- 
trary, one  shot  at  this  moment  would  be 
paid  for  dearly  to-morrow." 

Comminges  took  his  four  guards  and  as 
man}'  musketeers,  and  ran  to  rlio  carriage, 
from  which  he  made  the  people  inside  dis- 
mount, and  brought  them  to  the  vehicle 
which  had  upset.  But  when  it  was  nec- 
essary to  convey  the  prisoner  from  one 
carriage  to  the  other,  the  people,  catching 
sight  of  him  whom  they  called  their  liber- 
ator, uttered  every  imaginable  cry,  and 
knotted  once  more  against  the  vehicle. 

'•  Start  off  !"  said  D'Artagnan.  "There 
are  ten  men  to  accompany  you.  I  will 
keep  twenty  to  hold  in  the  mob  :  go,  and 
lose  not  a  moment.  Ten  men  for  Monsieur 
de  Comminges  !  " 

As  the  carriage  started  olf  the  cries 
were  redoubled,  and  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand were  huri-ied  on  the  Qu:ii,  and  en- 
cumbered tlie  Pont-Xeuf  and  the  adjacent 
streets.  A  Uww  shots  were  fired,  and  a 
musketeer  wounded. 

"Forward  !"  cried  D'Artagnan,  driven 
to  ext  r-('miti«'s,  l)iting  his  nmstache;  and 
tluMi  h(!  charged  wiMi  his  twenty  men, 
atid  dispersed  tliem  in  f(?ar.  One  man 
alone  i-emained   in  his  place,  gun  in  hand. 


"'  Ah  I  "  he  exclaimed,  "  it  is  thou  who 
wouldst  have  him  assassinated  ? — wait  an 
instant."  And  he  pointed  his  gun  at 
D'Artagnan,  who  was  riding  toward  him 
at  full  speed.  D'Artagnan  bent  down  to 
his  liorse's  neck,  the  3'ouug  man  fired,  and 
the  ball  severed  the  feather  from  the  hat. 
The  horse,  startled,  brushed  against  the 
imprudent  man,  who  thought  by  his 
strength  alone  to  stay  the  tempest,  and 
he  fell  against  the  wall.  D'Artagnan 
pulled  up  his  horse,  and  while  his  muske- 
teers continued  to  charge,  he  returned, 
and  bent  with  drawn  sword  over  the  man 
whom  he  had  knocked  down. 

"  Oh,  sir  !  "  exclaimed  Raoul,  recogniz- 
ing the  young  man  as  having  seen  him  in 
the  Rue  Cocatrix — "  spare  him — it  is  his 
son  !  " 

D'Artagnan's  arm  dropped  to  his  side. 
"  Ah,  3'ou  are  his  son  !  "  he  said — "  that 
is  a  different  thing." 

"  Sir,  I  surrender,"  said  Louvieres,  pre- 
senting his  unloaded  gun  to  the  officer. 

"  Eh,  no  ;  do  not  surrender,  egad  I  On 
the  contrary,  be  olf,  and  quickly.  If  I 
take  you,  you  will  be  hung," 

The  3'oung  man  waited  not  to  be  told 
twice  ;  but,  passing  under  the  horse's 
head,  disappeared  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  Guenegaud, 

"  I'faith  !  "  said  D'Artagnan  to  Raoul, 
"you  were  just  in  time  to  stay  my  hand. 
He  was  a  dead  man  :  and,  by  my  faith,  if 
I  had  discovered  that  it  was  his  son,  I 
should  have  regretted  having  killed  him.'" 

"Ah!  sir,"  said  Raoul,  "allow  me, 
after  thanking  3'ou  for  that  poor  fellow, 
to  thank  you  on  my  own  account,  I  too, 
sir,  was  almost  dead  when  you  arrived." 

"  Wait — wait,  young  man,  and  do  not 
fatigue  yourself  with  speaking.  We  can 
talk  of  it  afterward." 

Then,  seeing  that  the  musketeers  had 
cleared  the  Quai  from  the  Pont-Nouf  to 
the  Quai  St.  Michael,  and  that  tliey  were 
returned,  ln'  raised  his  sword  for  them  to 
doubhi  th(Mr  speed.  The  musketeers  trot- 
t<'d  up,  and  al  the  same  time  the  ten  men 
whom  D'Aitagnan  liad  given  to  Com- 
minges appeared, 

"  Holloa  I  "  cried  D'Artagnan:  "has 
soniellnng  fresh  happened?" 
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"  Eh,  sir  ! "  replied  the  serg-eant,  "  their 
vehicle  has  broken  down  a  second  time — it 
is  reall}^  doomed." 

'•  The}"  are  bad  manag-ers,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  shrug"g"ing"  his  shoulders.  "  When 
a  carriag"e  is  chosen,  it  ought  to  be  strong. 
The  carriage  in  which  a  Broussel  is  to  be 
arrested  ought  to  be  able  to  bear  ten 
thousand  men." 

"  What  are  3'our  commands,  my  lieu- 
tenant ?" 

'•Take  the  detachment,  and  conduct 
him  to  his  place." 

'"  But  you  will  be  left  alone  ?" 

'^  Certainl}".  Do  you  suppose  I  need  an 
escort?     Go." 

The  musketeers  set  off,  and  D'Artagnan 
was  left  alone  with  Raoul. 

'^Now,"  he  said,  "are  you  in  pain  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  head  is  heavy  and  burning-." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  this  head  ?" 
said  D'Artag-nan,  raising"  the  battered 
hat.     "  Ah  !  ah  !  a  bruise." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  received  a  flower-pot 
upon  m}^  head." 

"Brutes!"  said  D'Artag-nan.  "But 
were  j^ou  not  on  horseback  ? — you  have 
spurs." 

"  Yes,  but  I  g-ot  down  to  defend  Mon- 
sieur de  Comming-es,  and  my  horse  was 
taken  awa}'.     Here  it  is,  I  see." 

At  this  very  moment  Friquet  passed, 
mounted  on  Raoul's  horse,  waving-  his 
parti-colored  cap,  and  crying,  "  Broussel  ! 
Broussel  !" 

"Holloa!  stop,  rascal!"  cried  D'Ar- 
tagnan.    "  Bring-  hither  that  horse." 

Friquet  heard  perfectly,  but  he  pretend- 
ed not  to  do  so,  and  tried  to  continue  his 
road.  D'Artagnan  felt  inclined  for  an 
instant  to  pursue  Master  Friquet,  but  not 
wishing  to  leave  Raoul  alone,  he  contented 
himself  with  taking  a  pistol  from  the 
holster,  and  cocking  it. 

Fr-iquet  had  a  quick  eye  and  a  fine  ear. 
H(!  saw  D'Artag-nan's  movement;  heard 
the  sound  of  the  click,  and  stopped  at  once. 

"  Ah  !  it  is  you.  your  honor,"  he  said, 
advancing-  toward  D'Artagnan;  "and  I 
am  truly  pleased  to  meet  you." 

D'Artag-nan  looked  attentively  at  Fri- 
quet, and  recog-nized  the  little  boy  of  the 
Rue  de  la,  Calandre. 


"Ah,  'tis  thou,  thou  rascal !  "  said  he, 
"  come  here.  So  thou  hast  changed  thy 
trade  ;  thou  art  no  long-er  a  choii--boy,  or 
a  tavern-boy;  thou  art  then  become  a 
horse  stealer?" 

"  Ah,  your  honor,  how  can  you  say  so  !" 
exclaimed  Friquet.  "  I  was  seeking-  the 
gentleman  to  whom  this  horse  belongs 
— an  officer  brave  and  handsome  as  a 
Caesar  " — then,  pretending-  to  see  Raoul 
for  the  first  time — 

"Ah  !  but  if  I  mistake  not,"  continued 
he,  "here  he  is;  you  won't  forg-et  the 
boy,  sir?" 

Raoul  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

"What  are  you  about?"  asked  D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

"  To  g-ive  ten  francs  to  this  honest  fel- 
low," replied  Raoul,  taking-  a  pistole  from 
his  pocket. 

''Ten  kicks  on  his  back!"  said  D'Ar- 
tag-nan ;  "  be  off,  .you  little  rascal,  and 
forg-et  not  that  I  have  jowy  address." 

Friquet,  who  did  not  expect  to  be  let  off 
so  cheaplj^  made  but  one  bound  to  the 
Quai  a  la  Rue  Dauphine,  and  disappeared. 
Raoul  mounted  his  horse,  and  both  lei- 
surely^ took  their  way  to  the  Rue  Tique- 
tonne. 

D'Artag-nan  protected  the  youth  as  if 
he  were  his  own  son. 

They  arrived  without  accident  at  the 
Hotel  de  la  Chevrette. 

The  handsome  Madeleine  announced  to 
D'Artagnan  that  Planchet  had  returned, 
bringing  Mousqueton  with  him,  who  had 
heroically  borne  the  extraction  of  the  ball, 
and  was  as  well  as  his  state  would  permit. 

D'Artagnan  desired  Planchet  to  be  sum- 
moned, but  he  had  disappeared. 

"  Then  bi-ing  some  wine,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan. "You  are  much  pleased  with 
yourself  ?"  said  he  to  Raoul,  when  they 
were  alone,  "are  yow  not?  " 

"  Well,  yes,"  replied  Rao\d  ;  "  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  did  my  duty.  I  defended  the 
king." 

"And  who  told  you  to  defend  the 
king  ?  " 

"  The  Count  de  la  Fere  himself." 

"  Yes,  the  king  ;  but  to-day  you  have 
not  fought  for  the  king,  you  have  fought 
for  Mazarin  ;  it,  is  not  the  same  thing." 
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"  But  3^ou  yourself  ?  " 
"  Oh,  for  me  ;  it  is  another  matter.  I 
obey  my  captain's  orders.  As  for  you, 
your  captain  is  the  prince.  Understand 
that  rig-htly  ;  you  have  no  other.  But 
has  one  ever  seen  such  a  wild  fellow," 
continued  he,  ''making-  himself  a  Maz- 
arinist,  and  helping-  to  arrest  Broussel  ! 
Breathe  not  a  word  of  that,  or  the  Count 
de  la  Fere  will  be  furious." 

''You  think  that  the  count  will  be  an- 
g-ry  with  me  ?  " 

"  Do  I  think  it  ? — I  am  sure  of  it ;  Avere 
it  not  for  that,  I  should  thank  3^ou,  for 
you  have  worked  for  us.  However,  I  scold 
you  instead  of  him,  and  in  his  place  ;  the 
storm  will  blow  over  more  easily,  believe 
me.  And,  moreover,  my  dear  child," 
continued  D'Artag-nan,  "  I  am  making- 
use  of  the  privileg-e  conceded  to  me  by 
your  g-uardian." 

''I  do  not  understand  you,  sir,"  said 
Raoul. 

D'Artagnan  rose,  and  taking-  a  letter 
from  his  writing--desk,  presented  it  to 
Raoul.  The  face  of  the  latter  became 
serious  when  he  had  cast  his  eyes  on  the 
paper. 

"  Oh,  mon  Dieu !  "  he  said,  raising-  his 
fine  eyes  to  D'Artag-nan,  moist  with  tears, 
"the  count  has  then  left  Paris  without 
seeing-  me?  " 

"  He  left  four  days  ag-o,"  said  D'Ar- 
tag-nan. 

*'  But  his  letter  seems  to  ultimate  that 
he  is  about  to  incur  dang-er,  perhaps  of 
death." 

'*  He — he — incur  danger  of  death  I — no 
— be  not  anxious  ;  he  is  traveling-  on  busi- 
ness, and  will  return  ere  long-.  I  hope 
you  have  no  repug-nance  to  accept  me  as 
a  guardian  in  the  interim  ?  " 

**0h,  no.  Monsieur  D'Artagnaii,"  said 
Raoul,  "  you  are  such  a  brave  gentle- 
man, and  the  Count  de  la  Fere  has  so 
much  affection  for  3'ou  !  " 

"Eh,  egad!  lovo  me  too;  I  will  not. 
torment  you  much,  but  only  on  conditioli 
that  you  become  a  Frondist,  my  young 
friend,  and  a  hearty  Frondist,  too." 

"Well,  sir,  I  will  ob(>v  you.  although  I 
do  not  understand  you." 

"  It   is   unnecessary  for  you  to  under- 


stand :  hold,"  continued  D'Artagnan, 
turning  toward  the  door,  which  had  just 
opened,  "  here  is  Monsieur  de  Valon,  who 
comes  with  his  coat  torn." 

''  Yes,  but  in  exchange,"  said  Porthos, 
'covered  with  perspiration,  and  soiled  in 
dust — '•  in  exchange,  I  have  torn  mauA' 
skins.  Those  wretches  wanted  to  take 
awa^'  my  sword  !  Deuce  take  'em,  what 
a  popular  commotion  !  "  continued  the 
giant,  in  his  quiet  manner ;  "  but  I 
knocked  down  more  than  twenty  Avith 
the  hilt  of  Balizarde ; — a  drop  of  wine, 
D'Artagnan." 

"Oh,  I'll  answer  for  you,"  said  the 
Gascon,  filling  Porthos'  glass  to  the  brim, 
"  but,  when  you  have  drunk,  give  me  your 
opinion." 

"'  Upon  what  ?  "  asked  Porthos. 

"Look  here,"  resumed  D'Artagnan: 
"  here  is  Monsieur  de  Bragelonne,  wlio 
determined,  at  all  risks,  to  aid  the  arrest 
of  Broussel,  and  whom  I  had  great  diffi- 
c\x\ty  to  prevent  defending  Monsieur  de 
Comrainges." 

"  The  devil !  "  said  Porthos;  "  and  the 
guardian,  what  would  he  have  said  to 
that?" 

"  Do  you  hear  ?  "  interrupted  D'Artag- 
nan ;  "  be  a  Frondist,  my  friend,  belong 
to  the  Fronde,  and  remember  that  I  fill 
the  count's  place  in  everything;  "  and  he 
jingled  his  mone^'. 

"  Will  you  come  ?  "  said  he  to  Porthos. 

"Where  to?"  asked  Porthos,  filling  a 
second  glass  of  wine. 

"To  present  our  respects  to  the  car- 
dinal." 

Porthos  swallowed  the  second  glass 
with  the  same  ease  with  which  he  had 
drunk  the  first,  took  his  beaver,  and 
followed  D'Artagnan.  As  for  Raoul,  he 
remained  bewildered  witli  wliat  he  had 
seen,  having-  been  forbidden  by  D'Artag- 
nan to  leave  the  room  until  the  tiuuult 
was  over. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE   BEGGAK    OK   ST.  EUSTACHE. 

D'Artagnan  had  calculated  that  in  not 
going  at  once  to  the  Palais  Royal  he 
would  give  time  to  Comminges  to  arrive 
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there  before  him,  and  consequently  to 
make  the  cardinal  acquainted  with  the 
eminent  services  which  he,  D'Artag-nan 
and  his  friend,  had  rendered  to  the  queen's 
party  in  the  morning". 

They  were  indeed  admirably  received  bj' 
Mazarin,  who  paid  them  numerous  com- 
phments,  and  announced  that  they  were 
more  than  half  on  their  way  to  obtain 
what  they  desired,  namely,  D'Artagnan 
his  captaincy,  and  Porthos  his  barony. 

While  the  two  friends  were  with  the 
cardinal,  the  queen  sent  for  him.  Maza- 
rin, thinking  that  it  would  be  the  means 
of  increasing-  the  zeal  of  his  two  defenders 
if  he  procured  them  personal  thanks  from 
the  queen,  motioned  to  them  to  follow  him. 
D'Artagnan  and  Porthos  pointed  to  their 
dusty  and  torn  dresses,  but  the  cardinal 
shook  his  head. 

"Those  costumes,"  he  said,  "are  of 
more  worth  than  most  of  those  which  you 
will  see  on  the  queen's  courtiers  ;  they  are 
costumes  of  battle." 

D'Artagnan  and  Porthos  obeyed.  The 
court  of  Anne  of  Austria  was  full  of  gay- 
ety  and  animation;  for,  after  having 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Spaniard,  it 
had  just  gained  another  over  the  people. 
Broussel  had  been  conducted  out  of  Paris 
without  resistance,  and  was  at  this  time 
in  the  prison  of  St.  Germain;  and  Blanc- 
mesnil,  who  was  arrested  at  the  same 
time,  but  whose  arrest  had  been  made 
without  difficulty  or  noise,  was  safe  in  the 
Castle  of  Vincennes. 

Comminges  was  near  the  queen,  who 
was  questioning  him  upon  the  details  of 
his  expedition,  and  every  one  was  hsten- 
ing  to  his  account  when  D'Artagnan  and 
Porthos  were  perceived  at  the  door  behind 
the  cardinal. 

"Hey,  madame,"said  Comminges, hast- 
ening to  D'Artagnan,  "here  is  one  who 
can  tell  you  better  than  myself,  for  he 
is  my  protector.  Without  him  I  should 
probably,  at  this  moment,  be  caught  in 
the  nets  at  St.  Cloud,  for  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  nothing  less  than  throwing  me  into 
the  river.     Speak,  D'Artagnan,  speak." 

D'Artagnan  had  been  a  hundred  times 
in  the  same  room  with  the  queen  since  lie 
had  become  lieutenant  of  the  musketeers. 


but  her  majesty'  had  never  once  spoken  to 
him. 

"Well,  sir,"  at  last  said  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, "you  are  silent,  after  rendering  such 
a  service?  " 

"Madame,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  "I 
have  naug-ht  to  say,  save  that  my  life  is 
ever  at  your  majesty's  service  ;  and  that 
I  shall  only  be  happy  the  day  that  I  lose 
it  for  you." 

"  I  know  that,  sir  ;  I  have  known  that," 
said  the  queen,  "  a  long  time  ;  therefore  I 
am  delighted  to  be  able  thus  publicl}'  to 
mark  my  g-ratitude  and  m3^  esteem." 

"Permit  me,  madame,"  said  D'Artag- 
nan, "  to  reserve  a  portion  for  my  friend  ; 
like  myself  " — (he  laid  an  emphasis  on 
these  words) — "an  ancient  musketeer  of 
the  company  of  Treville.  and  he  has  done 
wonders." 

"  His  name  ? "  asked  the  queen. 
"In  the  regiment,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
"  he  is  called  Porthos"  (the  queen  started), 
"but  his  true  name  is  the  Chevalier  de 
Valon." 

"De  Bracieux  de  Pierrefonds, "  added 
Porthos. 

"  These  names  are  too  numerous  for  me 
to  remember  them  all,  and  I  will  content 
myself  with  the  first,"  said  the  queen, 
graciously.  Porthos  bowed.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  coadjutor  was  announced  ;  a  cry 
of  surprise  ran  through  the  whole  as- 
semblage. Although  the  coadjutor  had 
preached  that  same  morning,  it  was  well- 
known  that  he  leaned  much  to  the  side 
of  the  Fronde  ;  and  Mazarin,  in  request- 
ing the  archbishop  of  Paris  to  make  his 
nephew  preach,  had  evidently  had  the  in- 
tention of*  administering-  to  Monsieur  de 
Relz  one  of  those  Italian  kicks  which  he 
so  much  enjoyed  g-iving. 

The  fact  was,  in  leaving-  Notre-Dame 
the  coadjutor  had  learned  the  event  of  the 
day.  Although  almost  engag-ed  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Fi'onde,  he  liad  not  gone  so 
far  but  that  retreat  was  possible,  should 
the  court  offer  him  the  advantages  for 
which  he  was  ambitious,  and  to  which  the 
coadjutorship  was  but  a  stepping  stone. 
Monsieur  de  Retz  wished  to  be  at chbishop 
in  his  uncle's  place,  and  cardinal,  like 
Mazarin  ;  and   the   popular    party   could 
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with  difficulty  accord  to  him  favors  so 
entire!}^  royal.  He,  therefore,  hastened 
to  the  palace  to  cong-ratulate  the  queen  on 
the  battle  of  Lens,  determined  beforehand 
to  act  with  or  ag-ainst  the  court,  according 
as  his  cong-ratulations  were  well  or  ill  re- 
ceived. 

The  coadjutor  had,  perhaps,  in  his  own 
person,  as  much  wit  as  all  those  together 
who  were  assembled  at  the  court  to  laug'h 
at  him.  His  speech,  therefore,  was  so 
well  turned  that  in  spite  of  the  great  wish 
felt  by  the  courtiers  to  laugh,  the3'^  could 
find  no  point  upon  which  to  vent  their 
ridicule.  He  concluded  by  saying-  that 
he  placed  his  feeble  influence  at  her  maj- 
esty's command. 

During-  the  whole  time  that  he  was 
speaking-  the  queen  appeared  to  be  well 
pleased  with  the  coadjutor's  harang-ue  ; 
but  terminating-  as  it  did  with  such  a 
phrase,  the  onl^^  one  which  could  be  caught 
at  by  the  jokers,  Anne  turned  round  and 
directed  a  glance  toward  lier  favorites, 
which  announced  that  she  delivered  up 
the  coadjutor  to  their  tender  mercies. 
Immediately'  the  wits  of  the  court  plung-ed 
into  satire.  Nog-ent-Beautin,  the  fool  of 
the  court,  exclaimed  that  "  the  queen  was 
very  happy  to  have  the  succor  of  relig-ion 
at  such  a  moment."  This  caused  a  uni- 
versal burst  of  laughter.  The  Count  de 
Villeroy  said  "  that  he  did  not  know  how 
any  fear  could  be  entertained  for  a  mo- 
ment when  the  court  had,  to  defend  itself 
against  the  parliament  and  the  citizens  of 
Paris,  his  holiness  the  coadjutor,  Avho  b}' 
a  signal  could  raise  an  army  of  curates, 
church  porters  and  vergers;"  and  so  on. 

During-  this  storm,  Gondy,  who  had  it 
in  his  power  to  make  it  fatal  to  the  jesters, 
remained  calm  and  stern.  Tiie  queen  at 
last.  ask<'(l  him  if  lie  had  anything  to  add 
to  the  fine  discourse  which  he  liad  just 
made  to  \\vv. 

"  Yes,  madam(s"  replied  the  coadjutor  ; 
"I  have  to  beg-  you  to  reflect  twice  ere 
you  cause  a  civil  war  in  the  kingdom." 

The  queen  turned  her  back,  and  the 
laughs  recommenced:  the  coadjutor  bowed 
and  left  the  palace,  casting-  upon  the  cardi- 
nal such  aglanc«!  as  is  understood  best  be- 
tween luort  al  foes. 


''  Oh  !  "  muttered  Gondy,  as  he  left  the 
threshold  of  the  palace — "'ungrateful 
court  I  faithless  court  !  cowardly  court  I 
I  will  teach  you  how  to  laugh  to-morrow 
— but  in  another  manner." 

But  while  they  were  indulg-ing  in  ex- 
tra vag-ant  joy  at  the  Palais  Royal,  to  in- 
crejise  the  hilarit}'  of  the  queen,  Mazarin, 
a  man  of  sense,  and  whose  fear,  moreover, 
g-ave  him  foresig-ht,  lost  no  time  in  making- 
idle  and  dangerous  jokes;  he  went  out 
after  the  coadjutor,  settled  his  account, 
locked  up  his  g-old,  and  had  confidential 
workmen  to  contrive  hiding-places  in  his 
walls. 

On  his  return  home  the  coadjutor  was 
informed  that  a  young-  man  had  come  in 
after  his  departure,  and  was  waiting-  for 
him ;  he  started  with  delig-ht  when,  on 
demanding-  the  name  of  this  young-  man, 
he  learned  that  it  was  Louvieres. 

He  immediately  went  to  his  room,  and 
advancing-  toward  him,  held  out  his  hand. 
The  young-  man  gazed  at  him  as  if  he 
would  have  read  the  secret  of  his  heart. 

"My  dear  Monsieur  Louvieres,"  said 
the  coadjutor,  ••  believe  how  truly  con- 
cerned I  am  for  the  misfortune  which  has 
happened  to  you." 

''Is  that  true,  and  do  you  speak  seri- 
ously ?  "  asked  Louvieres. 

"  From  the  deptli  of  my  heart,"  said 
Gondy. 

"In  that  case,  my  lord,  the  time  for 
words  has  passed,  and  the  hour  for  action 
is  come.  My  lord,  in  three  days,  if  you 
wish  it,  my  father  will  be  out  of  prison, 
and  in  six  months  you  may  be  cardinal." 

Th(!  coadjutor  started. 

"Oh  !  let  us  speak  frankly,"  continued 
Louxieres,  "  and  act  in  a  straigrhtforward 
manner.  Thirty-  lliousand  crowns  in  alms 
is  not  g-iven — as  you  liave  done  for  tlie  last 
six  months — out  of  purc^  Christian  charity; 
that  would  be  too  g-rand.  You  are  am- 
bitious, it  is  natural  :  you  are  a  man  of 
genius,  and  you  know  youi-  worth.  As  for 
me,  I  hate  the  eourt.  and  have  but  one  de- 
sire at  this  nuiment — it  is  for  vengeance. 
(ii\»'us  the  clerg-y  and  the  people,  of  whom 
you  can  dispose,  and  1  will  bring  you  the 
citizens  and  the  pai-liament :  with  the.se 
four  ('lenient s  Pai-is  is  ours  in  a  week;  and 
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believe  me,  Monsieur  Coadjutor,  the  court 
will  g-ive  from  fear  what  she  will  not  g-ive 
from  good  will." 

It  was  now  the  coadjutor's  turn  to  fix 
his  piercing"  g"lance  on  Louvieres. 

''But,  Monsieur  Louvieres,  are  you 
aware  that  it  is  simply  civil  war  that  you 
propose  to  me  ?  '* 

"  You  have  been  preparing"  it  long- 
enough,  my  lord,  for  it  to  be  welcome  to 
3^ou  now.'' 

'•Never  mind,"  said  the  coadjutor; 
"3"ou  must  know  that  this  requires  reflec- 
tion." 

"And  how  manj'-  hours  of  reflection  do 
you  ask  ?  " 

"  Twelve  hours,  sir  ;  is  it  too  long  ?  '' 

"  It  is  now  noon  :  at  midnight  I  will  be 
at  3'our  house." 

"  If  I  am  not  come  in,  wait  for  me." 

"Good  !  at  midnight,  vaj  lord." 

•'  At  midnig"ht,  m^^  dear  Monsieur  Lou- 
vieres." 

When  once  more  alone,  Gondy  sent  to 
summon  all  the  curates  with  whom  he  had 
an}''  connection,  to  his  house.  Two  hours 
later,  thirty  officiating-  ministers  from  the 
most  populous,  and  consequently  the  most 
disturbed,  parishes  of  Paris  had  assembled 
tog"ether  there.  Gondy  related  to  them 
the  insults  he  had  received  at  the  Palais 
Ro3^al,  and  retailed  the  jests  of  Beautin, 
Count  de  Villeroy,  and  the  Marechal  de 
Meilleraie.  The  curates  demanded  wiiat 
was  to  be  done. 

"  Simply  this,"  said  the  coadjutor;  "'  j^ou 
are  the  directors  of  consciences.  Well, 
undermine  in  them  the  miserable  prejudice 
of  respect  and  fear  of  king-s — teach  to  your 
flocks  that  the  queen  is  a  tyrant ;  and  re- 
peat, often  and  loudly,  so  that  all  may 
know  it,  that  the  misfortunes  of  France 
are  caused  by  Mazarin,  her  lover  and  her 
destro3'er ;  beg"in  this  work  to-da3%  this 
instant  even,  and  in  three  days  I  shall  ex- 
pect the  result.  For  the  rest,  if  any  one 
of  you  hav(;  good  counsel  to  give  me,  I 
shall  listen  to  him  with  pleasure." 

Three  curates  remained  :  th6se  of  St. 
Herri,  St.  Sulpice,  and  St.  Eustache. 

"You  think,  then,  that  you  can  help  me 
more  efficaciousy  than  your  brothers?" 
said  Gondy. 


"We  hope  so,"  answered  the  curates. 

"Let  us  hear.  Monsieur  de  St.  Merri, 
you  beg-in." 

"  My  lord,  I  have  in  my  parish  a  man 
who  mig-ht  be  of  the  g-reatest  use  to  you." 

"What  is  this  man  ?  " 

"A  shopkeeper  in  the  Rue  des  Lom- 
bards, who  has  g-reat  influence  upon  the 
little  commerce  of  his  quarter." 

"  What  is  his  name  ?  " 

"He  is  named  Planchet,  who  himself 
also  caused  an  emeute  about  six  weeks 
ago ;  but  as  he  was  searched  for  after 
this  emeute,  he  disappeared." 

"  And  could  you  find  him  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so.  I  think  he  has  not  been 
arrested,  and  as  I  am  his  wife's  confessor, 
if  she  knows  where  he  is,  I  shall  know  it 
too." 

"  Very  well,  sir;  find  this  man,  and  when 
you  have  found  him,  bring-  him  to  me." 

"  We  will  be  Avith  you  at  six  o'clock, 
my  lord." 

"  Go,  my  dear  curate,  and  may  God  aid 


you 


f " 


"And  you,  sir,"  continued  Gondy, 
turning  to  the  curate  of  St.  Sulpice — 

"  I,  my  lord,"  said  the  latter,  "  I  know 
a  man  who  has  rendered  g-reat  services 
to  a  very  popular  prince,  and  who  would 
make  an  excellent  leader  of  a  revolt,  and 
whom  I  can  put  at  your  disposal ;  it  is 
Count  de  Rochefort.'' 

"  I  know  him  also,  but  unfortunately 
he  is  not  in  Paris." 

"  My  lord,  he  has  been  for  three  days 
at  the  Rue  Cassete." 

"  And  wherefore  has  he  not  been  to  see 
me  ?  " 

"  He  was  told — my  lord  will  pardon 
me—?" 

"Certainly;  speak." 

"  That  your  lordship  w£j^  about  to  treat 
with  the  court." 

Gondy  bit  his  lips. 

"They  are  mistaken;  bring-  him  here 
at  eig-ht  o'clock,  sir,  and  may  Heaven 
bless  you  as  I  bless  you  !  " 

"And  now  'tis  your  turn,"  said  the 
coadjutor,  turning  to  the  last  that  re- 
mained, "  have  you  anything-  so  g-ood  to 
on"er  me  as  the  two  g"entlemen  who  have 
left  us?" 
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"Better,  m}-  lord," 

"  Diahle  !  think  what  a  solemn  eng-ag-e- 

ment    3'ou   are   making-  there :    one   has 

>tTerecl  a  shopkeeper,  the  other  a  count ; 

you  are  g"oing,  then,  to  offer  a  prince,  are 

you  ?  " 

''  I  offer  3'ou  a  beggar,  my  lord." 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  "  said  Gondy,  reflecting-, 
••you  are  rig^ht,  sir;  some  one  who  could, 
raise  the  leg-ion  of  paupers  who  choke  up 
the  crossing-s  of  Paris,  some  one  who 
would  know  how  to  cry  aloud  to  them, 
that  all  France  might  hear  it,  that  it  is 
Mazarin  who  has  reduced  them  to  the 
w^allet— " 

"  Exactly  your  man." 

"  Bravo  !  and  what  is  the  man  ?  " 

''  A  simple  begg-ar,  as  I  have  said,  my 
lord,  who  asks  for  alms,  as  he  gives  holy 
water,  a  practice  he  has  carried  on  for 
about  six  j^ears  on  the  steps  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Eustache." 

"  And  you  say  that  he  has  a  g-reat  in- 
fluence over  his  compeers  ?  " 

"  Are  you  aware,  m}"  lord,  that  men- 
dicity is  an  organized  body,  a  kind  of 
association  of  those  who  have  not,  against 
those  who  have — an  association  in  which 
ever}'  one  takes  his  share,  and  which 
elects  a  leader." 

"Yes,  I  have  heard  that  said,"  replied 
the  coadjutor. 

"  Well,  the  man  whom  I  offer  to  you  is 
a  universal  authority." 

"And  what  do  you  know  of  this 
man  ?  ' ' 

"  Nothing-,  vcvy  lord,  except  that  he  is 
tormented  with  remorse." 

"  What  makes  3'ou  think  so  ?  " 

"  On  the  twenty-eig-hth  of  every  month 
he  makes  me  say  a  mass  for  the  repose  of 
the  soul  of  a  person  who  died  a  violent 
death;  yesterday  I  said  this  luassag-ain." 

"  And  his  name?  " 

"Maillard;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  his 
true  name." 

"And  think  you  that  we  should  find 
him  at  this  hour  at  his  post  ?  " 

"Certainly." 

"  I^et.usg-o  and  .see  your  beggar,  sir, 
aud  if  he  is  such  as  you  describe  him,  you 
are  right — it  will  bo  you  who  have  found 
the  true  treasure." 


Gondy  dressed  himself  as  an  officer,  put 
on  a  felt  cap  with  a  red  feather,  hung  on 
a  long  sword,  buckled  spurs  to  his  boots, 
wrapped  himself  in  an  ample  cloak,  and 
followed  the  curate. 

On  arriving  at  the  Rue  des  Prouvaires, 
the  curate  pointed  toward  the  square  be- 
fore the  church. 

"Stop!"  he  said,  "there  he  is  at  his 
post." 

Gond}'  looked  at  the  spot  indicated,  and 
perceived  a  beggar  seated  in  a  chair,  and 
leaning  against  one  of  the  moldings :  a 
little  basin  was  near  him,  and  he  held  a 
holy-water  brush  in  his  hand. 

"  Is  it  b}'  permission  that  he  remains 
there  ?  "  asked  Gondy. 

"'  No,  my  lord  :  these  places  are  bought; 
I  think  that  this  man  paid  his  predecessor 
a  hundred  pistoles  for  his." 

"  The  rascal  is  rich,  then  ?  ' ' 

'•'  Some  of  these  men  sometimes  die 
worth  twenty  thousand,  and  twenty-five, 
and  thirty  thousand  francs,  and  some- 
times more." 

"Hum!"  said  Gondy,  laughing;  "I 
was  not  aware  that  vax  alms  were  so  well 
invested." 

In  the  meantime  they  were  advancing 
toward  the  square,  and  the  moment  the 
coadjutor  and  the  curate  put  their  feet  on 
the  first  church  doorstep,  the  mendicant 
rose  and  proffered  his  brush. 

He  was  a  man  between  sixty-five  and 
sixty-eight  years  of  age,  little,  rather 
stout,  with  gray  hair  and  light  eyes.  His 
countenance  denoted  the  struggle  between 
two  opposite  principles — a  wicked  nature 
subdued  by  determination,  perhaps  by  re- 
pentance. 

He  started  on  seeing  the  cavalier  wilh 
the  curate.  The  latter  and  the  co;uijutt>i' 
touched  the  brusli  with  the  tips  of  tlieir 
fingers,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross;  the 
coadjutor  threw  a  piece  of  money  into  tiie 
hat  which  was  on  the  ground. 

"Maillard,"  began  the  curate,  "  tliis 
gentleman  and  I  have  come  to  talk  with 
you  a  litll(>." 

"  With  me!  '"said  the  mendicant:  "it 
is  a  great  honoi-  for  a  poor  giver  of  holy 
water." 

'iMi(M'(>  was  an  ironical  tone  in  his  voice 
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which  he  could  not  quite  prevent,  and 
which  astonished  the  coadjutor. 

''Yes,"'  continued  the  curate,  apparent- 
ly accustomed  to  his  tone,  "  yes,  we  wish 
to  know  your  opinion  of  the  events  of  to- 
da3%  and  what  you  have  heard  said  by 
people  g-oingin  and  out  of  the  church." 

The  mendicant  shook  his  head. 

"  These  are  melanchol}'  doings,  your 
reverence,  which  always  fall  ag-ain  upon 
the  poor  people.  As  to  what  is  said, 
everybody  is  discontented  —  everybody 
complains — but — " 

'•  Explain  yourself,  my  good  friend,'' 
said  the  coadjutor. 

'*  I  mean  that  all  these  cries,  all  these 
complaints,  these  curses,  produce  nothing 
but  storms  and  flashes,  and  that  is  all; 
but  the  lig-htning-  will  not  strike  until  there 
is  a  hand  to  g-uide  it." 

"M\' friend,"  said  G-ondy,  "  3'ou  seem 
to  be  a  clever  man ;  are  you  disposed  to 
take  a  part  in  a  little  civil  war  should  w'e 
have  one,  and  put  at  the  command  of  the 
leader — should  wq  find  one — your  personal 
influence,,  and  the  influence  yon  have  ac- 
quired over  your  comrades." 

''Yes,  sir,  provided  this  war  was  ap- 
proved by  the  church,  and  would  advance 
the  end  I  wish  to  attain — I  mean  the  re- 
mission of  m}'  sins." 

"  This  war  will  not  onh'  be  approved  of, 
but  directed  by  the  church.  As  for  the 
remission  of  your  sins,  we  have  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  who  has  great  power  at 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  even  the  coadjutor, 
who  possesses  some  particular  indulgences 
— we  will  recommend  you  to  him.  And 
do  you  think  your  power  as  great  with 
your  fraternity  as  Monsieur  le  Cure  told 
me  it  was  just  now  ?  " 

"  I  think  they  have  some  esteem  for 
me,"  said  the  mendicant,  with  pride,  "  and 
not  only  they  will  obey  me,  but  that, 
wherever  I  g-o,  they  will  follow  me." 

"  And  could  you  count  on  fifty  resolute 
men,  good,  unemployed,  but  actives  souls, 
brawlers  capable  of  bringing  down  the 
walls  of  the  Palais  Royal  by  crying  *  Down 
with  Mazarin,'  as  fell  all  thosoat  Jericlio?" 

"I  think,"  said  the  begger,  "that  I 
can  undertake  things  more  difficult,  and 
more  important  than  that." 


"Ah,  ah,"  said  Gond}^  "you  will  un- 
dertake, then,  some  nig-ht,  to  throw  up 
some  ten  barricades." 

"  I  will  undertake  to  throw  up  fifty, 
and  when  the  day  comes  to  defend  them." 

"  I'faith  !  "  exclaimed  Gondy,  "you 
speak  with  a  certainty  that  g'ives  me 
pleasure  ;  and  since  Monsieur  le  Cure  can 
answer  for  you — " 

"  I  answer  for  him,"  said  the  curate. 

"Here  is  a  bag  containing  five  hundred 
pistoles  in  gold — make  all  your  arrang-e- 
ments,  and  tell  me  where  I  shall  be  able 
to  find  you  this  evening'  at  ten  o'clock." 

'•  It  must  be  on  some  elevated  place, 
whence  a  given  signal  may  be  seen  in 
every  quarter  of  Paris." 

"  Shall  I  give  you  a  line  for  the  vicar 
of  St.  Jacques-de-la-Boucherie  ?  he  will  let 
you  into  the  rooms  into  his  tower,"  said 
the  curate. 

"Capital,"  answered  the  mendicant. 

"Then,"  said  the  coadjutor,  "this 
evening,  at  ten  o'clock;  and  if  1  am 
pleased  with  you,  another  bag  of  five 
hundred  pistoles  will  be  at  3^our  disposal." 

The  eyes  of  the  mendicant  flashed  with 
cupidit}^  but  he  suppressed  this  emotion. 

"  This  evening,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  all  will 
be  ready." 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 

THE     TOWER    OP     ST.    JAQUES-DE-LA- 
BOUCHERIE. 

At  a  quarter  to  six  o'clock.  Monsieur 
de  Gond}',  having  finished  all  his  business, 
returned  to  the  archiepiscopal  palace. 

At  six  o'clock  the  curate  of  St.  Merri 
was  announced. 

The  coadjutor  glanced  rapidly  behind, 
and  saw'  that  he  was  followed  by  another 
man.  The  curate  then  entered,  followed 
by  Planchet. 

"  Your  holiness,"  said  the  curate, 
"  here  is  the  person  of  whom  I  had  the 
honor  to  speak  to  you." 

"And  you  are  disposed  to  serve  the 
cause  of  the  people  ?  "  asked  Gondy. 

"Most  undoubtedly."  said  Planchet. 
"  I  am  a  Frondist  from  my  heart.  You 
see  in  me,  such  as  I  am,  ni}'  lord,  a  person 
sentenced  to  be  hung." 

"  And  on  what  account?  " 
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••  I  rescued  from  the  hands  of  Mazarin's 
police  a  noble  lord,  whom  they  were  con- 
ducting- ag-ain  to  the  Bastille,  where  he 
had  been  for  five  years." 

'•'  Will  3'ou  name  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  know  him  well,  my  lord  :— it 
is  Count  de  Rochefort." 

''Ah  !  reall}'-,  yes,"  said  the  coadjutor, 
■  •  I  have  heard  this  aflair  mentioned .  You 
raised  the  whole  district,  t\iey  told  me  ?  " 

'•  Very  nearly,"  replied  Planchet,  wioh 
a  self-satisfied  air. 

"  And  your  business  is — " 

"  That  of  a  confectioner,  in  the  Rue  des 
Lombards." 

"Explain  to  me  how  it  happens  that, 
following  so  peaceful  a  business,  3'ou  had 
such  wai'like  inclinations." 

''  Whj^  does  my  lord,  belong"ing"  to  the 
church,  now  receive  me  in  the  dress  of  an 
officer  with  a  sword  at  his  side,  and  spurs 
to  his  boots  ?  " 

"Not  badly  answered,  i'faith,"  said 
Gondy,  laughing- ;  "  but  I  have,  you 
must  know,  always  had,  in  spite  of  \wy 
bands,  warlike  inclinations." 

"  Well,  my  lord,  before  I  became  a  con- 
fectioner, I  myself  was  three  years  ser- 
geant in  the  Piedmontese  regiment,  and 
before  I  became  sergeant  I  was  for  eigh- 
teen months  the  servant  of  Monsieur 
D'Artagnan." 

"■  The  lieutenant  of  the  musketeers  ?  " 
asked  Gond.y. 

"Himself,  my  lord." 

"  But  he  is  said  to  be  a  furious  Maza- 
rinist." 

"  Hew  !  "  said  Planchet. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

*'  Nothing,  my  lord  ;  Monsieur  d'Artag- 
iian  belongs  to  the  service  ;  Monsieur  d'Ar- 
tagnan  makes  it  his  business  to  defend  the 
cardinal,  who  pays  him,  as  much  as  we 
make  it  ours — we  citizens — to  attack  him, 
whom  he  robs." 

'•You  are  an  intelligent  fellow,  my 
fi'iend  ;  can  we  counl  upon  you  V  "' 

"You  can  count  upon  me,  my  lord, 
|)rovided  you  want  to  make  a  total  over- 
turning in  the  city." 

"  'Tis  that  exactly.  How  many  men, 
think  you,  you  could  collect  together  to- 
night ?  " 


"Two  hundred  muskets,  and  five  hun- 
dred halberds." 

"  Let  there  be  only  one  man  in  every 
district  who  can  do  as  much,  and  by  to- 
morrow we  shall  have  a  tolerably  strong 
army.  Are  you  disposed  to  obey  Count 
de  Rochefort  ?  "  , 

"  I  would  follow  him  to  hell;  and  that 
is  not  saying  a  little,  as  I  believe  him 
quite  capable  of  descending  there." 

"Bravo!" 

"By  what  sign  to-morrow  shall  we  be 
able  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes  ?  " 

"Every  Frondist  must  put  a  knot  of 
straw  in  his  hat." 

"  Good  !     Give  the  watchword." 

"  Do  you  want  nione3^  ?  " 

"  Money  never  comes  amiss  at  any  time, 
my  lord  ;  if  one  has  it  not,  one  must  do 
without  it ;  with  it  matters  go  on  much 
better,  and  more  rapidity." 

Gondy  went  to  a  box  and  drew  forth  a 
bag. 

"  Here  are  five  hundred  pistoles,"  he 
said  ;  "  and  if  the  action  goes  off  well  you 
may  reckon  upon  a  similar  sum  to-mor- 
row." 

"  I  will  give  a  faithful  account  of  the 
sum  to  your  lordship,"  said  Planchet, 
putting  the  bag  under  his  arm. 

"  That  is  right  :  I  recommend  the  car- 
dinal to  your  attention." 

"  Make  your  mind  eas^^  he  is  in  good 
hands." 

Planchet  went  out,  and  ten  minutes 
later  the  curate  of  St.  Sulpice  was  an- 
nounced. As  soon  as  the  door  of  Gondy's 
study  was  opened,  a  man  rushed  in  :  it 
was  Count  de  Rochefort. 

"  It  is  3'ou,  then,  my  dear  count."  crieii 
Gondy,  offering  his  hand. 

"You  are  decided  at  last,  my  lord?" 
said  Rochefort. 

"  I  have  ever  been  so,"  said  Gondy. 

"  Let  us  speak  no  more  on  that  subject. : 
you  tell  me  so — I  believe  you.  Well,  we 
are  going  to  give  a  ball  to  Mazarin." 

"  I  hope  so." 

"And  when  will  the  dance  begni  ?  " 

"The  invitations  are  given  for  this 
evening,"  said  tht?  coacijutoi-,  "  but  the 
violins  will  only  begin  to  play  to-morrow 
niornini::." 
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"  You  may  reckon  upon  me,  and  upon 
fifty  soldiers  which  the  Chevalier  d'Hu- 
mieres  has  promised  to  me,  whenever  I 
might  need  them." 

"  Upon  fiftj'  soldiers?  " 
"  Yes,    he   is   making-   recruits,  and  he 
4\vill  lend  them  to  me  ;  if  any  are  missin,^, 
when   the   fete  is  over,    I    shall    replace 
them.'"' 

''  Good,  my  dear  Rochefort ;  but  that  is 
not  all.  What  have  you  done  with  Mon- 
sieur de  Beaufort  ?  " 

"  He  is  in  Vendome,  where  he  waits  until 
I  write  to  him  to  return  to  Paris." 
"  Write  to  him — now's  the  time." 
"  You  are  sure  of  your  enterprise  ?  " 
"  Yes,  but  he  must  hurrj^  himself — for 
hardly  shall  the  people  of  Paris  have  re- 
volted, than  we  shall  have  ten  princes  to 
one,   wishing"  to  be  at  their  head :  if  he 
defers,  he  will  find  the  place  taken." 

"  And  you  will  leave  all  command  to 
him?"    •' 

'•'  For  the  war,  yes  ;  but  in  politics — " 
"  You  know  it  is  not  his  element." 
"  He   must   leave  me   to  negotiate  for 
my  cardinal's  hat  in  mj^  own  fashion." 
"  You  care  about  it  so  much  ?  " 
"'  Since  they  force  me  to  wear  a  hat  of 
a  form  which  does  not  become  me,"  said 
Gond\%    "I   wish  at   least  that  the  hat 
should  be  red." 

"  One  must  not  dispute  taste  and 
colors,"  said  Rochefort,  laug-hing-.  "  I 
answer  I'oi-  his  consent." 

"  How  soon  can  he  be  here  ?  " 
'*In  five  days." 

"  Let  him   come,   and   he    will    find   a 
chang-e,  I  will  answer  for  it.     Therefore, 
g-o  and  collect  your  fifty  men,  and  hold 
yourself  in  readiness." 
"For  what?" 
"For  everything." 
"  Is  there  any  signal  for  rallying  ?  " 
"  A  knot  of  straw  in  the  hat." 
"  Very  good.     Adieu,  my  lord." 
"  Adieu,  my  dear  Rochefort." 
"  Ah!  Monsieur  Mazarin,  Monsieur  Maz- 
arin,"  said  Rochefort,  leading  oil'  liis  cu- 
rate, who  had   not   found   an  <)p[)()rl  unity 
of  uttering  a  single  word  during  the  fore- 
g-oing  dialogue,  "you  will  see  whether  I 
am  too  old  to  be  a  man  of  action." 


It  was  half-past  nine  o'clock,  and  the 
coadjutor  required  half  an  hour  to  go 
from  the  archbishop's  palace  to  the  tower 
of  St.  Jaques-de-la-Boucherie.  He  re- 
marked that  a  light  burned  in  one  of  the 
highest  windows  of  the  tower.  "  Good," 
said  he,  "  our  syndic  is  at  his  post." 

He  knocked,  and  the  door  was  opened. 
The  vicar  himself  awaited  him,  conducted 
him  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  when 
there  pointed  to  a  little  door,  placed  the 
light  which  he  had  brought  with  him  in  a 
corner  of  the  wall,  that  the  coadjutor 
might  be  able  to  find  it  on  his  return,  and 
went  down  again.  Although  the  key  was 
in  the  door,  the  coadjutor  knocked. 

•'  Come  in,"  said  a  voice,  which  he  rec- 
ognized as  that  of  the  mendicant,  whom 
he  found  Ij'ing  on  a  kind  of  truckle  bed. 
He  rose  on  the  entrance  of  the  coadjutor, 
and  at  that  moment  ten  o'clock  struck. 

"Well,"  said  Gondy,  "have  you  kept 
your  word  with  me  ?  " 

"'  Not  quite,"  replied  the  mendicant. 

"  How  is  that?" 

"You  asked  me  for  five  hundred  men, 
did  you  not  ?  Well,  I  shall  have  ten 
thousand  for  3'ou." 

"  You  are  not  boasting?  " 

'•  Do  3'ou  wish  for  a  proof  ?  " 

"Yes." 

There  were  three  candles  alight — each 
of  which  burned  before  a  window — one 
looking  upon  the  city,  the  other  upon  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  a  third  upon  the  Rue 
St.  Denis.  The  man  went  silently  to  each 
of  the  candles,  and  blew  them  out  one  after 
the  other. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  asked  the 
coadjutor. 

"  I  have  given  the  signal." 

"For  what?" 

"  For  the  barricades.  When  you  leave 
this,  you  will  see  my  men  at  their  work. 
Only  take  care  not  to  break  your  legs  in 
stumbling  over  some  chain,  nor  to  fall 
into  some  hole." 

"  Good  !  there  is  your  money — the  same 
sum  as  that  which  3'ou  have  received  al- 
ready. Now  remember  that  3'ou  are  a 
general,  and  do  not  go  and  drink." 

"  For  twenty  years  I  have  tasted  noth- 
ing- but  water." 
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The  man  took  the  bag"  from  the  hands 
of  the  coadjutor,  who  heard  the  sound  of 
Ills  fingers  counting-  and  handling  the  g-old 
pieces. 

''Ah!  ah  I"  said  tlie  coadjutor,  '"you 
are  avaricious,  my  good  fellow.'" 

The  mendicant  sighed,  and  threw  down 
the  bag. 

"  Must  I  al\va3's  be  tlie  same,"  said  he, 
*'  and  shall  I  never  succeed  in  overcoming 
the  old  leaven  ?     Oh  misery,  oh  vanity  !"' 

"  You  take  it,  however." 

"Yes,  but  I  make  a  vow  in  j^our  pres- 
ence, to  employ  all  that  remains  to  me  in 
pious  works." 

His  face  was  pale  and  drawn,  like  that 
of  a  man  who  had  just  undergone  an  in- 
ward strug-gle. 

''Singular  man!"  muttered  Gondy, 
taking  his  hat  to  go  awa}',  when  he  saw 
the  beggar  between  him  and  the  door. 
His  first  idea  was  that  this  man  in- 
tended to  do  him  some  harm — but  on  the 
contrary  he  soon  fell  on  his  knees  before 
him,  with  his  hands  elapsed. 

"Your  blessing,  your  holiness,  before 
you  go,  I  beseech  you  !"  he  cried. 

"  Your  holiness  !"  said  Gondy  ;  "  my 
friend,  you  take  me  for  some  one  else." 

"  No,  your  holiness,  I  take  3'ou  for  what 
you  are  ;  that  is  to  sa3%  the  coadjutor — I 
recognized  you  at  the  first  glance." 

Gond}'  smiled — "  And  3'ou  want  my 
blessing  ?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  I  have  need  of  it." 

The  mendicant  uttered  these  words  in 
a  tone  of  such  great  humilit\%  and  such 
earnest  repentance,  that  Gondy  placed 
his  hand  upon  him,  and  gave  him  his 
benediction  with  all  t  he  unction  of  which 
he  was  capable. 

"Now,"  said  the  coadjutor,  "there 
is  a  communion  between  us.  I  have 
blessed  you,  and  you  are  sacred  to  me. 
Come,  Imve  you  committed  some  crime, 
pursued  by  human  jiislice.  fi-om  wliich  T 
can  protect  3'ou  ?" 

The  beggar  shook  his  head. — '•  Tlie 
crime  wliicli  I  ii.ive  commiltcil,  my  lord, 
has  no  call  u|)on  human  justice,  and  you 
can  only  deliver  me  from  it  in  blessini;-  me 
rre(iuently,  as  yon  ha\'e  jusl.  done." 

•'  Come,  be  candid,"  said  tlie  coadjutor. 
Q 


"you  have  not  all  yonr  life  followed  the 
trade  which  j'ou  do  now  ?" 

"  No,  my  lord.  I  have  pursued  it  lor 
six  3-ears  onl3\" 

••  And,  previously,  where  were  you  ?"" 

"In  the  Bastille." 

"And  before  3'ou  went  to  the  Bastille  ?" 

"I  will  tell  you,  \\\y  lord,  on  the  day 
when  3-ou  are  willing  to  hear  m3'  confes- 
sion." 

"  Good  !  at  whatever  hour  of  the  da\' 
or  of  the  night  on  which  3'ou  present  3'our- 
self,  remember  that  I  shall  be  ready  to 
give  3'ou  absolution." 

" Thank 3^ou,  my  lord,"  said  the  mendi- 
cant in  a  hoarse  voice.  "  But  I  am  not 
3'et  ready  to  receive  it." 

"  Ver3' well.     Adieu." 

"Adieu,  3'our  holiness,"  said  the  men- 
dicant, opening  the  door,  and  bending  low 
before  the  prelate. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE    KIOT. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 
Gond3^  had  not  walked  a  hundred  steps 
ere  he  perceived  the  strange  change  which 
had  been  made  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 

The  whole  city  seemed  peopled  with 
fantastic  beings;  silent  shadows  were 
seen  unpaving  the  streets,  and  others 
dragging  and  upsetting  great  wagons, 
while  others  again  dug  ditches  large 
enough  to  engulf  whole  regiments  of 
liorseraen.  These  active  beings  flitted 
hei-e  and  there  like  so  man3'  demons  com- 
pleting some  unknown  labor — these  were 
the  beggars  of  the  Court  of  ^Miracles— the 
agents  of  the  giver  of  I10I3'  water  in  the 
square  of  St.  Eustache — preparing  ihe 
barricades  for  the  morrow. 

Gond3^  gazed  on  thes(>  nuMi  of  darkness 
— these  noctuiMial  laborers,  with  a  kind  of 
fear:  he  asked  himself  if,  after  having 
called  forth  these  foul  creatures  fi-om 
their  dens,  he  should  have  the  power  of 
mak'ing  th<'m  retire  again.  He  felt  al- 
most inclined  to  cross  himself  wIkmi  one  of 
these  beings  happened  to  appi'oach  him. 
He  reached  the  Un<'  St.  Honore,  and  went 
u|t  It  towai-(l  the  Rne  de  la  Ferroniere  : 
there.  Ihe  aspect  changed:  hert»  it  was 
the  tradesmen    who    were    rumiing   fiom 
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shop  to  shop  :  their  doors  seemed  closed 
like  their  shutters ;  but  tliey  were  only 
pushed  to  in  such  a  manner  as  to  open 
and  allow  the  men,  who  seemed  fearful 
of  sliowing-  what  tliey  carried,  to  enter, 
closing'  immediately.  These  men  were 
shopkeepers,  who  had  arms  to  lend  to 
those  who  had  none. 

One  individual  went  from  door  to  door, 
bending-  under  the  weight  of  swords,  guns, 
muskets,  and  ever}'  kind  of  weapon,  which 
he  deposited  as  fast  as  he  could.  By  the 
light  of  a  lantern  the  coadjutor  recog-nized 
Planchet. 

On  reaching"  the  Pont-Neuf,  the  coadju- 
tor found  this  bridge  g'uarded,  and  a  man 
approached  him. 

''Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  the  man;  ''I 
do  not  know  you  for  one  of  us.'' 

•'Then  it  is  because  you  do  not  know 
your  friends,  my  dear  Monsieur  Louvi- 
eres,"  said  the  coadjutor,  raising-  his  hat. 

Louvieres  recognized  him  and  bowed. 

Gond}*  continued  his  way,  and  went  as 
far  as  the  Tour  de  Nesle.  There  he  saw 
a  long-  line  of  people  gliding  under  the 
walls.  They  might  be  said  to  be  a  pro- 
cession of  g-hosts,  for  they  were  all 
wrapped  in  white  cloaks.  When  they 
reached  a  certain  spot,  these  men  seemed 
to  be  annihilated  one  after  the  other,  as  if 
the  earth  had  opened  under  their  feet. 
Gondy  edg-ed  into  a  corner,  saw  them 
vanish  from  the  first  until  the  last  but 
one.  The  last  raised  his  eyes,  to  ascertain 
doubtless  that  neither  his  companions  nor 
himself  had  been  watched,  and  in  spite  of 
the  darkness  he  perceived  Gondj'.  He 
walked  straight  up  to  him,  and  placed  a 
pistol  to  his  throat. 

"Holloa,  Monsieur  de  Rochefort,"  said 
Gondy,  laughing,  "  do  not  let  us  play  with 
fir-c-arms." 

Rochefort  recog-nized  the  voice. 

'*  Ah,  it  is  .you,  my  lord,"  said  he. 

"  Myself.  What  people  are  you  leading- 
thus  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ?  " 

"My  fifty  recruits  from  the  Chevalier 
ri'Humieres,  who  :ire  destined  to  entei'the 
light  cavalry,  and  who  have  only  received 
for  their  equipment  their  white  cloaks." 

••'  And  whei-(;  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  To  one  of  my  friends,  a  sculptor,  only 


we  descend  by  the  trap  through  wliicli  he 
lets  down  his  marble." 

"Very  g-ood,"  said  Gondy,  shaking- 
Rochefoi-t  by  the  hand,  who  descended  in 
his  turn,  and  closed  the  trap  after  him. 

It  was  now  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  the  coadjutor  returned  home.  He 
opened  a  window  and  leaned  out  to  listen. 
A  strang-e,  incomprehensible,  unearthly 
sound  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  cit}' ; 
one  felt  that  something*  unusual  and  terri- 
ble was  happening  in  all  the  streets,  now 
dark  as  abysses. 

The  work  of  revolt  continued  the  whole 
night  thus.  The  next  morning,  on  awak- 
ing, Paris  seemed  to  be  startled  at  her 
own  appearance.  It  was  like  a  besieg-ed 
town.  Armed  men,  shouldering-  muskets, 
watched  over  the  barricades  with  men- 
acing looks ;  words  of  command,  patrols, 
arrests,  executions,  even,  were  encoun- 
tered at  every  step.  Those  bearing- 
plumed  hats  and  g-old  swords  w^ere 
stopped  and  made  to  cry,  ' '  Long-  live 
Broussel !  "  "  Down  with  Mazarin  !  "  and 
whoever  refused  to  comply  with  this  cere- 
mony was  hooted  at,  spat  upon,  and  even 
beaten.  They  had  not  yet  begun  to  s\-Ay, 
but  it  was  well  felt  that  the  inclination  to 
do  so  was  not  wanting-. 

The  barricades  had  been  pushed  as  far 
as  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  astonishment 
of  Maznrin  and  of  Anne  of  Austria  was 
g-reat  when  it  was  announced  to  them  that 
the  city,  which  the  pi-evious  evening  they 
had  left  tranquil,  had  awakened  so  fever- 
ish and  in  such  commotion  ;  nor  would 
either  the  one  or  the  other  believe  the  re- 
ports which  were  brought  to  them,  and 
declared  that  the}'^  would  rather  rely  on 
the  evidence  of  their  own  eyes  and  ears. 
Then  a  window  was  opened,  and  when 
they  saw  and  heard,  they  were  convinced. 

Mazarin  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
pretended  to  despise  the  populace  much  ; 
but  he  turned  visibly  pale,  and  ran  to  his 
closet  tremblmg  all  over,  locked  up  his 
gold  and  jewels  in  his  caskets,  and  put 
his  finest  diamonds  on  his  fingers.  As 
for  the  queen,  furious,  and  left  to  her  own 
guidance,  she  sent  for  the  Marechal  de  la 
Meilleraie,  and  desired  him  to  take  as 
mauN'^  m«'n  as  h<'  pleased,  and  to  go  and 
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see  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  pleas- 
antr3'. 

We  have  alread}'  said  that  Mazarin  was 
in  his  closet,  putting-  his  little  affairs  into 
order.  He  called  for  D'Artagnan,  but  in 
the  midst  of  such  tumult  he  little  expected 
to  see  him,  D'Artagnan  not  being  on  ser- 
vice. In  about  ten  minutes  D'Artag-nan 
appeared  at  the  door,  followed  by  his  in- 
separable, Porthos. 

"All,  come — come  in,  Monsieur  d'Ar- 
tagnan,"  cried  the  cardinal,  ''and  be  wel- 
come, as  well  as  your  friend.  But  what  is 
going"  on,  then,  in  this  cursed  Paris?  '' 

"  What  is  g"oing  on,  my  lord  ?  nothing- 
good,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  shaking  his 
head  :  "  the  town  is  in  open  revolt  ;  and 
just  now,  as  I  was  crossing  the  Rue  Mon- 
torgueil  with  Monsieur  de  Valon,  who  is 
here,  and  is  your  humble  servant,  they 
wanted,  in  spite  of  my  uniform,  or,  per- 
haps, because  of  my  uniform,  to  make  us 
cry,  '  Long-  live  Broussel  !  '  and  must  I 
tell  you,  my  lord,  what  they  wished  us  to 
cry  as  well  ?  " 

"  Speak,  speak." 

"  '  Down  with  Mazarin  ! '  I'faith,  the 
big  word  is  out  now." 

Mazarin  smiled,  but  became  very  pale. 

*'  And  you  did  cry  ?  "  he  asked. 

"I'faith,  no,"  said  D'Artag-nan,  -*I 
was  not  in  voice  ;  Monsieur  de  Valon  has 
a  cold,  and  did  not  cry  either.  Then  mj' 
lord—" 

'•  Then  what  ?  "  asked  Mazarin. 

*•  Look  at  my  hat  and  cloak." 

And  D'Artagnan  displayed  four  gun- 
shot holes  in  his  cloak  and  two  in  his 
beaver.  As  for  Porthos'  coat,  a  blow 
from  a  halberd  had  cut  it  open  on  the 
Hank,  and  a  pistol-shot  had  cut  his  feathei- 
ill  two. 

"  Diavolo  !  "  said  the  cardinal,  pen- 
sively, gazing  at  the  two  friends  with 
lively  admiration  ;  "  I  should  have  cried, 
1  should." 

At- this  moment  Mw  tniiinlt  was  heard 
nearer. 

Mazarin  wiped  Ins  forehead  and  looked 
anmnd  him.  He  liad  a  great  desire  to  go 
to  the  window,  but  lie  dared  not. 

"Sen  what  is  going  on.  Monsieui- d'Ar- 
tagnan,"  said  he. 


D'Artagnan  went  to  the  window,  with 
his  habitual  composure. 

"  Oh,  oh  !  '■  said  he,  "  what  is  that  ? 
Marechal  de  la  Meilleraie  returning  with- 
out a  hat — Fontrailles  with  his  arm  in  a 
sling — wounded  g-iiards — horses  bleeding- 
— eh,  then,  what  are  the  sentinels  about  ? 
they  are  aiming — they  are  g"oing  to  fire  I" 
•'The}' have  received  orders  to  fire  on 
the  people,  if  the  people  approach  the 
Palais  Royal  !  "  exclaimed  Mazarin. 

"But  if  they  fire,  all  is  lost!"  cried 
D'Artag-nan. 

"  We  have  the  gates." 

"  The  gates  !  to  hold  for  five  minutes 
— the  gates,  thej'  will  be  torn  down,  bent, 
ground  to  powder  !  God's  death,  don't 
fire  !"  screamed  D'Artagnan,  throwing 
open  the  window. 

In  spite  of  his  recommendation,  which, 
owing-  to  the  noise,  could  not  have  been 
heard,  two  or  three  musket  shots  re- 
sounded, which  were  succeeded  by  a  ter- 
rible discharge.  The  balls  might  be  heard 
peppering-  the  facade  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  one  of  them,  passing-  under  D'Artag- 
nan's  arm,  entered  and  broke  a  mirror,  in 
which  Porthos  was  complacently  admir- 
ing himself. 

"  Alack,  alack,"  cried  the  cardinal :  --  a 
Venetian  glass  !  " 

"  Oh,  my  lord,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
quietly  shutting  the  window,  *•  it  is  not 
worth  while  weeping  yet,  for  probably  an 
hour  hence  there  will  not  be  one  of  your 
mirrors  remaining  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
whether  they  be  Venetian  or  Parisian." 

''But  what  do  you  advise,  then?" 
asked  Mazarin,  trembling. 

"Eh,  egad,  to  give  up  Broussel,  as  they 
demand  I  What  tlie  devil  do  you  want 
with  a  member  of  the  parliament?  Ho 
is  of  no  use  for  anything.'' 

"  And  you.  Monsieur  de  Valon,  is  that 
your  advice  ?     What  would  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  should  give  up  Broussel." 

"Come,  come  with  mc,  g-entlemen  I  " 
exclaimed  Maza till.  "  I  will  go  and  dis- 
cuss tlie  matter  witli  the  queen." 

He  sto])ped  at.  the  end  of  tlu'  eorndor. 
and  said  : 

"1  can  count  upon  you,  gentlemen,  can 
1  not  ?  " 
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'•  We  do  not  give  ourselves  twice  over," 
said  D'Artagnan  ;  "we  have  g'iven  our- 
selves to  j^ou — command,  we  shall  obe3\" 

'•'Verj'-  well,  then,""  said  Mazarin;  "en- 
ter this  closet  and  wait  there.'' 

And  turning  off.  he  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room bv  another  door. 


CHAPTER    XLVI. 

THE  RIOT   BECOMES   A   REVOLUTION. 

The  closet  into  which  D'Artagnan  and 
Porthos  had  been  ushered  was  separated 
from  the  drawing-room  where  the  queen 
was  by  tapestried  curtains  only,  and  this 
thin  partition  enabled  them  to  hear  all 
that  passed  in  the  adjoining-  room,  while 
the  aperture  between  the  two  hangings, 
small  as  it  was,  permitted  them  to  see. 

The  queen  was  standing  in  the  room, 
pale  with  anger ;  her  self-control,  how- 
ever, was  so  great  that  it  mig'ht  have  been 
supposed  that  she  was  calm.  Comming-es, 
Villequier,  and  Guitant  were  behind  her, 
and  the  women  again  were  behind  the 
men.  The  Chancellor  Seguier,  who  twenty 
years  previously  had  persecuted  her  so 
violently,  was  before  her,  relating*  how  his 
carriage  had  been  broken,  how^  he  had 
been  pursued,  and  had  rushed  into  the 
Hotel  d'O ,  that  the  hotel  was  immedi- 
ately invested,  pillaged,  and  devastated  : 
happih',  he  had  time  to  reach  a  closet 
hidden  behind  tapestry,  in  which  he  was 
secreted  by  an  old  woman,  together  with 
his  brother,  the  bishop  of  Meaux.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  he  had  not  been  taken ; 
the  people,  believing  that  he  had  escaped 
by  some  back  entrance,  had  retired,  and 
If'ft  him  to  retreat  at  libert3\  Then,  dis- 
guised in  the  clothes  of  the  Marquis  d'O 

he  had  left  the  hotel,  stumbling  over  the 
bodies  of  an  officer  and  those  of  two  guards 
who  were  killed  while  defending  the  street 
door. 

During  the  recital  Mazarin  entered  and 
glided  noiselessly  up  to  the  queen  to  listen. 

"  Well,"  said  the  queen,  when  the  chan- 
cellor had  finished  speaking- ;  "■  what  do 
you  think  of  it  all  ?  '" 

"  I  think  that  matters  look  very  gloomy, 
madame." 

"  But  what  step  would  you  propose  1o 
me?" 


"  I  could  propose  one  to  your  majesty — 
but-I  dare  not." 

"You  may,  3'ou  may,  sir,"  said  the 
queen,  with  a  bitter  smile;  "  3-ou  were 
not  so  timid  once.'" 

The  chancellor  reddened  and  stammered 
some  words. 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  past,  but 
of  the  present,"  said  the  queen;  "you 
said  you  could  give  me  advice — what 
is  it?^" 

"  Madame,"  said  the  chancellor,  hesi- 
tating, "'  it  would  be  to  release  Broussel." 

The  queen,  althoug'h  already  pale,  be- 
came visibly  paler,  and  her  face  was  con- 
tracted. 

"  Release  Broussel!"  she  cried,  "neverl" 

At  this  moment  steps  were  heard  in  the 
anteroom,  and,  without  anj^  announce- 
ment, the  Marechal  de  la  Meilleraie  ap- 
peared at  the  door. 

"Ah,  there  you  are,  marechal,"  cried 
Anne  of  Austria,  joyfully.  "'  I  trust  you 
have  brought  this  rabble  to  reason." 

"Madame,"  replied  the  marechal,  "  I 
have  left  three  men  on  the  Pont-Neuf, 
four  at  the  Halle,  six  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  de  I'Arbre-Sec,  and  two  at  the  door 
of  3^our  palace  —  fifteen  in  all.  I  have 
brought  away  ten  or  twelve  wounded. 
I  know  not  where  I  have  left  my  hat,  and 
in  all  probability  I  should  have  been  left 
with  m3'  hat,  had  the  coadjutor  not  ar- 
rived in  time  to  rescue  me." 

"Ah,  indeed!"  said  the  queen,  "it 
would  have  astonished  me  if  that  low 
cur,  with  his  distorted  legs,  had  not  been 
mixed  up  with  it." 

"Madame,"  said  La  Meilleraie,  "do 
not  sa}^  too  nuich  against  him  before  me, 
for  the  service  he  rendered  me  is  still 
fresh." 

"' Ver}^  good,"  said  the  queen,  "  be  as 
grateful  as  you  like,  it  does  not  implicate 
me ;  you  are  here  safe  and  sound,  that  is 
all  I  wished  for,  therefore  you  are  not 
only  welcome,  but  welcome  back." 

"  Yes.  madame  ;  but  I  OT\\y  came  back 
on  one  condition — that  I  would  transmit 
to  your  majestj'-  the  will  of  the  people." 

"The  will!"  exclaimed  the  queen, 
fi-owning.  "  Oh  !  oh  !  Monsieur  Mare- 
chal, you   nnist    indeed    have  found  your- 
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-If  in   g-reat    peril   to   have  undertaken 
so  strang"e  a  commission  !  " 

The  irony  with  which  these  words  were 
III  lered  did  not  escape  tlie  mareclial. 

"Pardon,  madame,"  he  said,  '"I  am 
not  a  lawyer,  I  am  a  mere  soldier,  and 
i)robably,  therefore,  I  do  not  quite  com- 
nrehend  the  value  of  certain  words;  I 
might  to  have  said  the  wishes,  and  not 
tlx'  will,  of  the  people.  As  for  what  you 
i]u  me  the  honor  to  say ,  I  presume  that 
'lu  mean  that  I  felt  fear." 

The  queen  smiled. 

•Well,  then,  madame,  yes  I  did  feel 
ji  l(;ar ;  and  thoug^h  I  have  seen  twelve 
pitched  battles,  and  I  know  not  how  manj- 
fig"hts  and  skirmishes,  I  OAvn  that,  for  the 
third  time  in  my  life,  I  was  afraid.  Yes; 
and  I  would  rather  face  your  majesty, 
however  threatening-  n'oui- smile,  than  face 
those  hell-demons  who  accompanied  me 
hither,  and  who  spring-  from  I  know  not 
where." 

('*  Bravo,"  said  D'Artag-nan,  in  a  whis- 
per to  Porthos  ;  "  well  answered.") 

"  Well,"  said  the  queen,  biting-  her  lips, 
while  her  courtiers  looked  at  each  other 
with  surprise,  "what  is  the  desire  of  my 
people  ?  " 

•"That  Broussel  shouki  be  given  up  to 
tlit-m,  madame." 

•■  Never  !  "  said  the  queen,  '*  never  !  " 

'•  Your  majest}^  is  mistress,"  said  La 
Meilleraie,  i-etreating-  a  few  steps. 

"Where  are  3'ou  g-oing-.  marechal?" 
asked  the  queen. 

'•To  g-iv(!  your  majesty's  i-cply  I0  those 
who  await  it." 

•'Stay,  marechal  ;  I  will  not  appeal"  to 
parley  with  the  rebels." 

"Madanu\  I  have  given  niy  word  ;  aiul 
unless  you  ordei"  nie  to  be  arrested,  I  shall 
1)('  for^ctid  to  return." 

.  Ann(;  of  Austi-ia's  eyes  shot  glances 
of  fire. 

■  •'Oh  !  tliat:  is  no  impediment,  sir."  said 
shr  :  "  I  have  had  greater  men  tluiii  you 
ancst.ed. — Guitant.  I  " 

M:izarin  spran.g  forwai'd. 

"Machiine."  said  lie.  ••if  1  (hired  in  my 
turn  advis(! — " 

'  Would  it  be  to  give  up  l^roussel,  sir  ? 
If  ^o,  you  can  spare  yourself  the  trouble." 


"No,"  said  Mazarin  ;  "  although,  per- 
haps, that  IS  as  g-ood  a  counsel  as  3.n\ 
other." 

"  Then  what  may  it  be  ?  " 

"  To  call  for  Monsieur  le  Coadjuteur." 

"  And  hold,  madame,"  sug-g-ested  Com- 
miiig"es,  who  was  near  a  window,  out  of 
which  he  could  see;  "hold,  the  moment 
is  a  Happy  one,  for  there  he  is  now  giving- 
his  blessing  in  the  square  of  the  Palais 
Royal." 

The  queen  sprang  to  the  window. 

•"'  It  is  true,"  she  said  :  •'•  the  arch-hypo- 
crite ! — see  !  " 

"'  I  see,"  said  Mazarin,  ••  that  everybody 
kneels  before  him,  although  he  be  but 
coadjutor,  while  I — were  I  in  his  place — 
though  I  be  cardinal,  should  be  torn  to 
pieces.  I  persist,  then,  madame,  in  my 
wish  "  (he  laid  an  emphasis  on  the  word) 
"that  your  majesty  should  receive  the 
coadjutor."* 

"  And  wherefore  say  you  not,  like  the 
rest,  your  will?  "  replied  the  queen,  in  a 
low  voice. 

Mazarin  bow-ed. 

"  Monsieur  le  Marechal , '  *  said  the  queen . 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  "go  and  find 
the  coadjutor,  and  bring  him  to  me." 

"  And  what  shall  I  say  to  the  people  ?  " 

"That  they  must  have  patience,"  said 
Anne,  "  as  I  have." 

The  marechal  bowed  and  went  out  ; 
and,  during  his  absence,  Anne  of  Austria 
approached  Comminges.  and  conversed 
with  him  in  a  subdued  tone,  while  Maza- 
rin glanced  uneasily  at  the  corner  occu- 
pied by  D'Artagnan  and  Porthos.  Ere 
long  the  door  opened,  and  the  marechal 
entered,  followed  by  the  coadjutor. 

"There,  madanie,"  he  said,  "is  Mon- 
si(Mir  Goiidy,  who  hastens  to  obey  your 
majesty's  suninions." 

The  queen  advanced  a  few  steps  to  meet 
him,  and  then  stopped,  cold,  severe,  and 
unmoved,  and  hei-  lowei-  lip  scornfully 
projected.      Goiidy  IxnvcMl  r(>spect  fully. 

•'  Well,  sir,"  s;ii(l  {]\r  (|ueen.  ••what  is 
your  opinion  of  this  riot  ?  " 

"That  it  is  no  longer  a  riot,  madame." 
he  replied.  ••  but  a  re\olt ." 

"Theifvoll  is  in  those  who  think  that 
my  people  can  revolt ."  cried  Anne,  unable 
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to  dissimulate  before  the  coadjutor,  whom 
she  looked  upon — and  perhaps  with  reii- 
son — as  the  promoter  of  the  tumult.  "Re- 
volt !  thus  is  it  called  by  those  who  have 
wished  for  this  demonstration,  antl  who 
are,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  it ;  but  wait, 
wait !  the  king's  authority  will  put  it  all 
to  rig-hts." 

•'•Was  it  to  tell  me  that,  madame," 
coldly  replied  Gondy,  '' that  your  majesty 
admitted  me  to  the  honor  of  entering-  your 
presence  ?  " 

••'No,  my  dear  coadjutor,"  said  Maza- 
rin  ;  "  it  was  to  ask  your  advice  in  the 
unhappy  dilemma  in  wiiich  we  find  our- 
selves." 

"Is  it  true?"  asked  Gondy,  feigning- 
astonishment,  "  that  her  majesty  sum- 
moned me  to  ask  for  my  opinion  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  queen,  '•it  was  re- 
quested." 

The  coadjutor  bowed. 

"'  Your  majest}^  wishes  then — " 

'•'You  to  say  what  you  would  do  in  ber 
place,"  Mazarin  hastened  to  reply. 

The  coadjutor  looked  at  the  queen,  who 
replied  hy  a  sign  in  the  affirmative. 

•'  Were  I  in  her  majesty's  place,"  said 
Gondy,  coldly,  "I  should  not  hesitate,  I 
should  release  Broussel." 

"  And  if  I  do  not  give  him  up,  what 
think  3'ou  will  be  the  result  ?  "  exclaimed 
the  queen. 

"  I  believe  that  not  a  stone  in  Paris  will 
remain  unturned,"  said  the  marechal. 

••  It  w^as  not  your  opinion  that  I  asked," 
said  the  queen,  sharplj^  without  even 
turning  round. 

"If  it  is  I  whom  your  majest}'  intert'o- 
gates,"  replied  the  coadjutor,  in  the  same 
calm  manner,  "I  reply  that  I  hold  ^,\^^n- 
sieur  1(?  Mareclial's  opinion  in  every  re- 
spect." 

The  color  mounted  to  the  queen's  face  : 
hei-  fine  blue  (ives  seemed  to  stai-t  out  of 
h(!r  head,  and  her  carmine  lips,  compared 
by  all  the  poets  of  the  day  to  a  pome- 
gi-anate  in  flower,  wei-e  white,  and  trem- 
bling with  anger.  Mazarin  himself,  who 
was  well  accustonu'd  to  the  domestic  out- 
breaks of  this  distuibed  household,  was 
alain\ed. 

"  Giv(;    up    ]->i-oussel  !  "   she    ci-ii'd  :     'a 


good  counsel,  indeed.  Upon  my  woi-d  ! 
one  can  easily'  see  that  it  coujes  from  a 
priest." 

Gondy  remained  firm  ;  and  the  abuse 
of  the  da,y  seemed  to  glide  over  his  head 
as  the  sarcasms  of  the  evening  before  had 
done  ;  but  hatred  and  revenge  were  ac- 
cumulating in  the  depth  of  his  heart, 
silently,  and  drop  by  drop 

••  Madame,"  he  said,  "if  the  opinion  I 
have  submitted  to  you  does  not  please 
you,  it  is  doubtless  because  3'ou  have  bet- 
ter counsels  to  follow.  I  know  too  well 
the  wisdom  of  the  queen,  and  that  of  her 
adviser,  to  suppose  that  they  will  leave 
the  capital  long  in  trouble  that  might 
lead  to  a  revolution." 

••Thus,  then,  it  is  your  opinion."  said 
Anne  of  Austria,  with  a  sneer,  and  biting 
her  lips  with  rage,  "that  yesterday's  riot,- 
w^hicli,  as  to-day,  is  already  a  rebellion, 
to-morrow  might  become  a  revolution." 

"Yes,  madame,"  replied  the  coadjutor, 
gravely. 

"'  But,  if  I  believe  you,  sir,  the  people 
seem  to  have  thrown  off  all  restraint." 

"It  is  a  bad  year  for  kings,"  said 
Gondy,  shaking-  his  head;  "look  at  En- 
gland, madame." 

"Yes;  but  fortunatel}'  we  have  no 
Oliver  Cromwell  in  France,"  replied  the 
queen. 

"Who  knows?"  said  Gondy;  "these 
men    are    like    thunderbolts — one    recog- 
nizes them  only  when  they  have  struck." 
Every  one   shuddered  ;  and  there  was 
a  moment  of  silence,   during  which    the 
queen  pressed  her  hand  to  her  side,  evi- 
dently to  still  the  beatings  of  her  heart. 
At  last  siie  made  a  sign  for  overj^  one, 
except   Mazarin,    to   quit  the  room  ;  and 
Gondj'  bowed,  as  if  to  leave  with  the  rest. 
"Stay,  sir,"  said  Anne  to  him. 
••  Good,"  thought  Gondy,  ••she  is  going 
to  yield." 

("Siie  is  going  to  have  him  killed,'.' 
said  D'Artagnan  to  Porthos,  "  but,  at  all 
events,  it  shall  not  be  by  me,  I  swear  to 
Heaven,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  they  fall 
upon  him.  I  will  fall  upon  them." 
"And  I  too,"  said  Porthos.)  . 
"Good,"  muttered  Mazarin,  sitting, 
down,  ••  we  shall  see  something  fresh." 
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The  queen's  e3"es  followed  the  retreat- 
inii'  fijsures,  and,  when  the  last  had  closed 
the  door,  she  turned  away.  It  was  evident 
tliat  she  was  making  unnatural  efforts  to 
^ubdue  her  ang-er ;  she  fanned  herself, 
>iijelt  at  her  vinaigrette,  and  walked  up 
and  down.  Gond^^  who  began  to  feel  un- 
easy, examined  the  tapestry  with  his 
•eyes,  touched  the  coat  of  mail  which  he 
wore  under  his  long  gown,  and  felt  from 
time  to  time  to  see  if  the  handle  of  a  good 
Spanish  dagger,  which  was  hidden  under 
his  cloak,  was  well  within  reach  of  his 
hand. 

''And  now,"  at  last  said  the  queen, 
'"'  now  that  we  are  alone,  repeat  your 
counsel,  Monsieur  le  Coadjuteur." 

•'•'It  is  this,  madame  ;  that  you  should 
appear  to  have  reflected,  and  publicly 
acknowledge  an  error — which  constitutes 
tlie  strength  of  a  strong  government — re- 
lease Broussel  from  prison,  and  give  him 
back  to  the  people.'' 

'•'Oh!"  cried  Anne,  "to  humble  my- 
self thus  !  Am  I,  or  am  I  not,  the  queen  ? 
'J' his  screaming  mob,  are  they,  or  are  the^'^ 
not,  my  subjects?  Have  I  friends  ?  Have 
I  guards?  Ah  I  by  Notre-Dame  !  as 
Queen  Catherine  used  to  say,"  continued 
she,  excited  by  her  own  words,  ''rather 
than  give  up  this  infamous  Broussel  to 
them,  I  will  strangle  him  with  my  own 
liands." 

And  she  sprang  toward  Gondy,  whom 
nssui-edly  at  that  moment  she  hated  more 
than  Broussel,  with  outstretched  arms. 
'V\\v.  coadjutor  renuiined  immovable,  and 
not  a  muscle  of  his  face  was  discomposed  : 
only  his  glance  flashed  like  a  sword,  in  re- 
turning the  furious  looks  of  the  queen. 

("  He  were  a  dead  man,"  .said  the  Gas- 
con, "if  thei'o  were  still  a  Viti-y  al  the 
court,  and  if  Vitry  entered  at  this  nu)- 
nient  :  but  for  my  pari,  befoi-e  he  could 
reach  the  gooii  prel.ilr,  1  would  kill  Vitiy 
at  once  ;  the  cardinal  would  be  infinitely 
pleased  with  me." 

••  Hush  !  "  said   PoiMlios,  "and  listen.") 

"Madame,"  cried  the  cardinal.  s<'i/,ing 
hold  of  Anne,  and  drawing  licr  bacU — 
'•  madame,  wliat  are  you  about?  " 

I'Ih'u  he  ad(le(,l  in  Spanish.  "  .\mie.  are 
yon    mad  ?    You  a   (pieeu   and   (|uarreiing 


thus  like  a  shopwoman  I  And  do  you  not 
perceive  that  in  the  person  of  this  priest 
is  represented  the  whole  people  of  Paris, 
and  that  it  is  dangerous  to  insult  him  at 
this  moment,  and  that  if  this  priest  wished 
it,  in  an  hour  you  would  be  without  a 
crown  ?  Come,  then,  on  another  occasion 
you  can  be  firm  and  strong  ;  but  to-daj^  is" 
not  the  proper  time  ;  to-day,  yo\i  must 
flatter  and  caress,  or  you  will  be  but  an 
ordinary  person." 

This  rough  appeal,  marked  by  the  elo- 
quence which  characterized  Mazarin  when 
he  spoke  in  Italian  or  Spanish,  and  which 
he  lost  entirely  in  speaking  French,  was 
uttered  with  such  impenetrable  expression 
that  Gondy,  clever  physiognomist  as  he 
was,  had  no  suspicion  of  its  being  more 
than  a  simple  warning  to  be  more  subdued. 

The  queen,  on  her  part,  thus  chided, 
softened  immediately,  and  sat  down,  and 
in  an  almost  weeping  voice,  letting  her 
arms  fall  by  her  sides,  said  : 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  and  attribute  this 
violence  to  what  I  suffer.  A  woman,  and, 
consequently-,  subject  to  the  weaknesses 
of  my  sex,  I  am  alarmed  at  the  idea  of 
civil  war ;  a  queen — and  accustomed  to 
be  obeyed — I  am  excited  at  the  first  op- 
position." 

"Madame."  replied  Gondy,  bowing, 
'•  youv  majesty  is  mistaken  in  qualifying 
my  sincere  advice  as  opposition.  Your 
majesty  has  none  but  submissive  and  re- 
spectful subjects.  It  is  not  the  queen 
with  whom  the  people  are  displeased ; 
they  ask  for  Broussel,  and  are  only  too 
happy,  if  you  release  him  to  them,  to  live 
under  your  government." 

Mazarin,  who  at  the  words  "It  is  not 
the  queen  with  whom  the  people  are  dis- 
pleased," had  pricked  up  his  ears,  thought 
that  the  coadjutoi*  was  about  to  speak  i>f 
the  cries,  "Down  with  Mazarin  I  "  and 
pleased  with  Gondy *s  suppression  of  this 
fael.  he  said,  with  his  sweetest  voice  and 
his  most,  gracious  expression  : 

"  j\[adame,  believe  tlu'  coadjutor,  who 
is  one  of  the  most.  al)le  politicians  that 
we  have:  tlie  ili'st  vacant  cardinal's  hat 
seems  to  belong  to  his  noble  liead." 

•'  Ah  !  how  much  vou  have  nccii  of  mc, 
cmming  rogue."   Ihoimht  (lonilv. 
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("'And  wiuil  will  lie  pfoiiiisc  us  ?  '"  said 
D'Artagnan.  '' Peste,  if  he  is  g'iviiig- 
away  hats  like  that,  Porthos,  let  us  look 
out,  and  each  ask  a  regiment  to-morro\v. 
Corbleu,  let  the  civil  war  last  but  one 
year,  and  I  will  have  a  constable's  sword 
g"ilt  for  me.'' 

•'•  And  foi-  me?  "'  said  Porthos. 

"  For  you  !  I  will  g-ive  you  the  baton 
of  the  Mai-echal  de  la  Meilleraie,  who  does 
not  seeui  to  be  much  in  favor  just  now."') 

"And  so,  sir/'  said  the  queen,  "you 
are  .seriousl,y  afraid  of  a  public  tumult?  *' 

"  Seriousl3%"  said  Gondy,  astonished  at 
not  having  further  advanced ;  "''I  fear 
that  when  the  torrent  has  broken  down 
its  embankment,  it  will  cause  feai'ful  de- 
struction." 

"'And  I."  said  the  queen,  "think  that 
in  sucli  a  case  new  embankments  must  be 
raised  to  oppose  it.     Go — I  will  reflect."' 

Gondy  looked  at  Mazarin,  astonished, 
and  Mazarin  approached  the  queen  to 
speak  to  lier,  but  at  this  moment  a  fright- 
ful tumult  arose  from  the  square  of  the 
Palais  Royal. 

Gondy  smiled,  the  queen's  color  rose, 
and  Mazarin  became  ver}'^  pale. 

"  What  is  that  again  ?  "  he  asked. 

At  this  moment  Comminges  rushed  into 
the  room. 

"Pardon,  your  majesty,""  he  cried,  "  but 
the  people  have  dashed  the  sentinels 
against  the  gates,  and  they  are  now 
forcing  the  doors :  what  are  your  com- 
mands— for  time  presses." 

"How  many  men  have  you  about  at 
the  Palais  Royal  ?  " 

"Six  hundred  men." 

"  Place  a  hundr-ed  men  round  the  king, 
and  with  the  remainder  sweep  away  this 
mob  for  me." 

"Madame,"  cried  Mazarin,  "what  are 
you  aboul  ?  '* 

"  Go,"'  s;ii(l  the  (jueen. 

At  this  moment  a.  Iei'ril)le  crash  was 
heard.     One;  of  the  g-ates  began  to  yield. 

'•  Oh  I  madame,"  cried  Mazarin,  "you 
have  lost  us  all:  the  king,  yourself,  :\nd 
me." 

At  this  cry  from  th(!  soul  of  the  fright- 
ened cardinal,  Anne  became  alarmed  in  her 
turn,  and  would  have  recalled  Comminges. 


'•  It  is  too  late  !  "  said  Mazai-in,  teai  ing 
his  liaii',  "  too  late  !  " 

The  gate  had  given  way,  and  shouts 
were  heard  from  the  mob.  D'Artagnan 
put  liis  hand  to  his  sword,  motioning  to 
Poi'thos  to  follow  his  example. 

"Save  the  queen!"  cried  Mazarin  to 
the  coadjutor. 

Gond3^  sprang  to  the  window  and  threw 
it  open  ;  he  recognized  Louvieres  at  the 
head  of  a  troop  of  aboul,  three  or  four 
thousand  men. 

"  Not  a  step  further,"'  he  shouted,  "  the 
queen  is  signing-  !  " 

"What  are  3'ou  saying?"  asked  the 
queen. 

"The  truth,  madame,"  said  Mazarin, 
placing  a  pen  and  a  paper  before  her- ; 
"you  must;"  then  he  added,  "Sign, 
Anne,  I  implore  3^ou — I  command  .you."" 

The  queen  fell  into  a  chair,  took  the  pen 
and  signed. 

The  people,  kept  back  by  Louviei-es,  had 
not  made  another  step  forward  ;  but  the 
awful  murmuring,  which  indicates  an  an- 
gr,v  people,  continued. 

The  queen  had  written,  "  The  K'eeper  of 
the  prison  of  St.  Germain  will  put  Coun- 
selor Broussel  at  liber t}' ;  "  and  she  had 
signed  it. 

The  coadjutor,  whose  e.ves  devoured. her 
slightest  movements,  seized  the  paper  im- 
mediately the  signature  had  been  affixed 
to  it,  returned  to  the  window,  and  waved 
it  in  his  hand. 

"  This  is  the  order,"  he  said. 

All  Paris  seemed  to  shout  with  joy  ;  and 
then  the  air  resounded  with  the  cries  of 
"Long  live  Broussel!"  "Long  live  the 
coadjutor !  " 

"  Long  Hve  the  queen  !  "'  cried  He 
Goiicl\-  :  but  the  cries  whicli  replied  to  his 
were;  poor  and  few  ;  and  perhaps  he  had 
but  uttered  it  to  make  Anne  of  Austria 
sensible  of  her  weakness. 

"  And  now  that  3'ou  have  obtained  what 
you  want,  go,"  said  she,  "Monsieur  De 
Gondy." 

"Whenever  her  majest\-  has  need  of 
me,"'  rephed  the  coadjutor,  bowing,  "  her 
majesiN'  knows  that  I  am  at  her  com- 
mand." 

"  Ah,  cursed  pj'iest  !  ""  critni  Anne,  when 
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lie  hitd  retired,  stretching-  out  her  arm  to 
the  scarcely  closed  door,  "one  day  I  will 
make  3'ou  drink  the  remains  of  the  g-all 
which  3'ou  have  poured  out  on  me  to- 
clay.-' 

Mazariii  wislied  to  approach  her. 
"Leave  me!''  she  exclaimed;  "  ^-ou 
are  not  a  man  !  "  and  she  went  out  of 
tlie  room. 

"  It  is  you  who  are  not  a  woman,"  mut- 
1 1  red  Mazarin. 

Then,  after  a  moment  of  reverie,  he  re- 
membered where  he  had  left  D'Artag-nan 
and  Porthos,  and  that  tliey  must  have 
( I  verheard  everything*.  He  knit  his  brows, 
:iiid  went  direct  to  the  tapestry,  whicli  he 
pushed  aside.     Tlie  closet  was  empty. 

At  the  queen's  last  word,  D'Artag-nan 
had  drag"g"ed  Porthos  into  the  gallery. 
Thither  Mazarin  went  in  his  turn,  and 
lound  the  two  friends  walking  up  and 
down. 

'•'  Wii}^  did  3'ou  leave  the  closet.  Mon- 
sieur d'Artagnan  ?  "  asked  the  cardinal. 

"Because,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  "the 
(pieen  desired  every  one  to  leave,  and  I 
Ihoug'ht  that  this  command  was  intended 
for  us  as  well  as  for  the  rest." 

"  And  you  have  been  here  since — " 

'•  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  .said 
D'Artag-nan,  motioning-  to  Poi'thos  not  to 
contradict  him. 

Mazarin  saw  the  sign,  and  remained 
convinced  that  D'Artag-nan  had  seen  and 
heard  ever^^thing- :  but  he  was  pleased  with 
liis  falsehood. 

••  Decidedly,  Monsieur  d'ArtaLgnan,  you 
are  the  man  I  have  been  seeking- — and 
.\ou  may  reckon  upon  me,  as  may  your 
friend,  too." 

Then,  bowing  to  llie  two  friends,  with 
Ills  most  gracious  siniU",  he  re-entered  his 
closet  moic  caindy,  for  on  the  departure 
of  I)e  (iondy,  the  uproar  had  ceased  as  if 
l)\'  enchant  lucnt . 


("liAl'TEP.    XLVli. 

MISKourUNE   UEKKESHES  THE   MEMORY. 

Annk  OK  AfsTl{l\  retiirtied  to  hei-  ora- 
t()i-v  fuiions. 

-'What!"  siie  died,  wringing-  \\vv 
l)eautiful  liands.  "  what  !  tlie  jjcople  have 
seen  Monsieur  de  (!on(h',  a  prince  of  the 


blood  royal,  arrested  by  my  mother-in- 
law,  Maria  de  Medicis ;  they  saw  m^- 
mother-in-law,  their  former  reg-ent,  ex- 
pelled by  the  cardinal;  they  saw  Mon- 
sieur de  Vendome,  that  is  to  sa^',  the  son 
of  Henry  IV.,  a  prisoner  at  Vincennes; 
and  while  tliese  g-reat  personages  were 
imprisoned,  insulted,  and  threatened,  the\' 
said  nothing- ;  and  now  for  a  Broussel — 
g-ood  God  —  what  then  is  become  of 
royalty  !  " 

The  queen  unconsciously  touched  here 
upon  the  exciting- question:  the  people  had 
made  no  demonstration  for  the  princes, 
but  they  had  risen  for  Broussel ;  they 
were  taking-  the  part  of  a  plebeian,  and 
in  defending-  Broussel,  they  instinctively 
felt  that  they  were  defending-  themselves. 

Du]-ing  this  time  Mazarin  walked  up 
and  down  his  study,  glancing- from  time 
to  time  at  his  beautiful  Venetian  mirror, 
starred  all  over.  "  Ah  !  ''  he  said,  ••  it  is 
sad,  I  know  well,  to  be  forced  to  yield 
thus;  but — pshaw — we  shall  have  our  re- 
venge ;  what  matters  it  about  Broussel — 
it  is  a  name,  not  a  thing-." 

Mazarin.  clever  politician  as  he  was, 
was  for  once  mistaken  ;  Broussel  was  a 
thing-,  not  a  name. 

The  next  morning-,  therefore,  when 
Broussel  made  his  entrance  into  Paris  in 
a  large  carriage,  having  his  son  Louvieres 
at  his  side,  and  Friquet  behind  the  vehicle, 
tlie  people  threw  themselves  in  his  way. 
and  cries  of  "  Long  live  Broussel!"  ••  Long- 
live  our  father  !''  resounded  from  all  parts, 
and  was  death  to  Mazarin's  ears  ;  and  the 
cardinal's  spies  brought  bad  news  from 
every  direction,  which  gi-eatly  ag-itated 
the  minister,  but  were  calmly  received 
by  the  queen.  The  latter  seemed  to  bo 
maturing  in  her  niinil  some  g-reat  stroke 
— a  fact  which  increased  the  uneasiness  of 
tht! cardinal,  wlio  knew  tlie  proud  princess, 
and  who  dreaded  iiuu-li  t  lie  ileterniinat  ion 
of  Anne  of  Austria. 

The  coadjutor  retnrneii  to  parliament 
more  a  monarch  than  the  king,  (juccn. 
and  cardinal  were,  all  three  together. 
\\\  his  advice,  a  decree  from  parliament 
had  sununoned  (he  citizens  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  to  demolish  the  barri- 
cades.    They  now  knew  that,  it  recpiired 
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but  one  hour  to  take  up  arms  ag";iiii,  and 
only  one  nig-ht  to  reconstruct  tlu'  bar- 
ricades. 

D'Artagnan  profited  b^'  a  moment  of 
calm  to  send  away  Raoul,  Avhom  he  had 
had  g-reat  difficulty  in  keeping-  shut  up 
'during'  the  riot,  and  who  wished  positively 
to  strike  a  blow  for  one  partj^  or  the  other. 
Raoul  had  offered  some  opposition  at  first ; 
but  D'Artag-nan  made  use  of  Count  de  la 
Fere's  name,  and,  after  pa3'ing  a  visit  to 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  Raoul  started  to 
rejoin  the  army. 

Rochefort  alone  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  termination  of  affairs.  He  had  written 
to  the  Due  de  Beaufort  to  come,  and  the 
duke  was  about  to  arrive,  and  he  would 
find  Paris  tranquil.  He  went  to  the  coad- 
jutor to  consult  with  him  whether  it  were 
not  better  to  send  word  to  the  duke  to 
stop  on  the  road,  but  Gondy  reflected  for 
a  moment,  and  then  said  : 

"Let  him  continue  his  journey.*' 

"But  all  is  not  then  over?"*  asked 
Rochefort. 

••'  Good,  my  dear  count;  we  have  only 
just  begun." 

'•'  What  induces  you  to  think  so  ?  " 

"The  knowledge  that  I  have  of  the 
queen's  heart  ;  she  will  not  rest  beaten.'* 

"  Come,  let  us  see  what  you  know," 

"  I  know  that  she  has  written  to  the 
prince  to  return  in  haste  from  the  arm^-.'' 

"Ah  !  ah  !  "  said  Rochefort,  "you  are 
right.  We  must  let  Monsieur  de  Beaufoi-t 
come." 

In  fact,  the  evening  after  this  conver- 
sation, the  report  was  circulated  that  the 
Prince  Conde  had  arrived.  It  was  a  very 
simple  and  natural  circumstance,  and  yet 
it  created  a  great  sensation.  It  was  said 
that  Madame  de  Longueville,  for  whom 
the  prince  had  more  than  a  brother's  af- 
f«;ction,  and  in  whom  he  had  confided,  had 
been  indiscreet.  His  confidence  had  un- 
veiled the  sinistci-  projects  of  the  ([ueen. 

Evfui  on  the  niglit  of  the  prince's  re- 
lurii,  some  citizens,  more  bold  tlian  the 
rest,  sucli  as  the  sheriffs,  the  captains, 
and  the  quartermaster,  went  from  house 
to  house  among  their  friends,  saying  : 

"Why  do  we  not  take  the  king,  and 
place  him  in  the  Hotel  dc  Ville  ?     It  is  a 


shame  to  leave  him  to  be  educated  by  our 
enemies,  who  will  give  hiin  evil  counsels ; 
whereas,  brought  up  by  tlie  coadjutor, 
for  instance,  he  would  imbibe  national 
principles,  and  love  his  people." 

That  night  was  secreily  agitated,  andi 
on  the  morrow  tlie  gray  and  black  cloaks,, 
the  patrols  of  armed  shop-people,  and  the 
bands  of  mendicants  had  re-appeared. 

The  queen  had  passed  the  night  in  con- 
ference alone  with  the  prince,  who  liad 
entered  her  oratory  at  midnight,  and  did 
not  leave  till  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

At  five  o'clock  Anne  went  to  the  car- 
dinal's room.  If  she  had  not  3'et  taken 
any  repose,  he  at  least  was  already  up. 
Six  days  had  alreadj'  passed  out  of  tlie 
ten  he  had  asked  from  Mordaunt ;  he  was 
therefore  occupied  in  coi'recting  his  reply 
to  Cromwell,  when  some  oue  knocked 
gentl\^  at  the  door  of  communication  with 
the  queen's  apartments.  Anne  of  Austria 
alone  was  permitted  to  enter  by  that  door. 
The  cardinal  therefore  rose  to  open  it. 

The  queen  was  in  a  morning  gown,  l^ut 
it  became  her  still  ;  for,  like  Diana  of 
Poictiers  and  Ninon,  Anne  of  Austria 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  remaining  ever 
beautiful  ;  nevertheless,  this  morning  she 
looked  handsomer  than  usual,  for  her  eyes 
had  all  the  sparkle  which  inward  satis- 
faction added  to  their  expression, 

"  What  is  the  matter,  madame  ?  "  said 
Mazarin  uneasily.  "You  have  quite  a 
proud  look." 

"Yes,  Giulio,"  she  said,  "proud  and 
happy  ;  for  I  have  found  the  , means  of 
stifling  thishj'dra." 

"  You  are  a  great  politician,  my  queen," 
said  Mazarin;  "let  us  see  the  means." 
And  he  hid  what  he  had  written  hy  slid- 
ing the  letter  under  a  sheet  of  white  paper. 

"You  know,"  said  the  queen,  "  that 
they  want  to  take  the  king  away  from 
me." 

"  Alas  !  3^es,  and  to  hang  me  !  " 

"They  shall  not  have  the  king." 

"  Nor  hang  me." 

"Listen.  I  want  to  carry  ofT  my  son 
from  them — with  yourself  and  m^'self.  I 
wish  t.liat  this  event,  which,  on  the  day 
it  is  known,  will  completely  change  the 
aspect  of  affairs,  should  be  accomplished 
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without  the  knowledg-e  of  any  others  but 
voLirself,  m^^self,  and  a  third  person.'' 

•'  And  who  is  this  third  person  ?  " 

"Monsieur  le  Prince.'' 

•'And  you  have  seen  him?" 

•■  He  has  just  left  me." 

"  Ax\d  will  he  aid  this  project  ?  " 

"  The  plan  is  his  own." 

"And  Paris?" 

'•  He  will  starve  it  out  and  force  it  to 

irrender  at  discretion." 

"The  plan  is  wanting-  not  in  g-randeur, 
lit  I  only  see  one  impediment  to  it." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Impossibilit.y." 
u       "'A  senseless  Avord ;  nothing-  is   impos- 
sible.    Have  we  money  ?  " 

"  A  little,"  said  Mazarin,  trembling  lest 
Anne  should  ask  to  draw  upon  his  purse. 

*'  Have  we  troops  ?  " 

''Five  or  six  thousand  men." 

"  Have  we  courage  ?  " 

"Much." 

''  Then  blie  thing  is  easy.  Oh  I  do  think 
of  it,  Giulio  I  Paris,  this  odious  Paris, 
awaking  one  morning"  without  queen  or 
king,  surrounded,  besieged,  famished — 
having-,  as  an  onl.y  resource,  its  stupid 
parliament,  and  their  coadjutor,  with 
crooked  limbs  ! '' 

"Charming  I  charming  !  "  said  Mazarin. 
"  I  see  the  effect,  but  I  do  no't  see  th(?  way 
to  obtain  it." 

"  I  will  find  it  out  myself." 

'•You  are  aware  tliat  it  will  be  war — 
civil  war — furious,  burning,  and  implac- 
able? " 

"Oh!  yes,  yes.  War,"  said  Anne  of 
Austria.  "  Yes,  I  will  reduce  this  rebell- 
ious city  to  aslies.  I  will  extinguish  the 
file  by  blood  !  I  will  perpetuate  the  crinu* 
and  the  punishment  by  making  a  frightful 
example.    Pai-is  ! — I  liatt^  it  I — I  detest  it  I" 

'•Very  fine,  Anne.  You  are  now  san- 
guinary; but  take  care.  We  are  not  in 
tlie  time  of  the  Malattesln.  and  the  ('as- 
trucio  Castracani.  You  will  get  yoiir.self 
decapilated,  my  beautiful  (|ueen.  and  that 
would  be  a  pity." "  You  laugh." 

''  Faintly.  It  is  dangerous  to  go  to 
war  vvitii  a  whole  nation.  Look  at  your 
brotlier  monarch,  Char-jes  I.  llr  is  ttadly 
oir — very  badly." 


"We  are  in  France,  and  I  am  Spanish." 

•'So  much  the  worse:  I  would  much 
rather  you  were  French,  and  myself  also 
— they  would  hate  us  both  less." 

"Nevertheless,  you.  consent?" 

"Yes,  if  the  thing  be  possible." 

"It  is;  it  is  I  who  tell  you  so;  make 
3"our  preparations  for  departure." 

"Ill  am  alwaj's  prepared  to  go,  onl}' 
you  know"  I  never  do  go;  and,  perhaps, 
shall  do  so  this  time  as  little  as  before." 

"  In  short,  if  I  go,  will  3'ou  go  too  ?  " 

•'  I  shall  try." 

"You  torment  me,  Giulio,  with  your 
fears;  and  what  are  you  afraid  of,  then  ?"" 

"Of  many  thing's." 

"What  are  they?" 

Mazarin's  face,  smiling,  as  it  was,  be- 
came clouded. 

"Anne,"  said  lie,  "  30U  are  but  a  wo- 
man, and  as  a  woman  you  may  insult  men 
at  your  ease,  knowing-  that  you  can  do  it 
with  impunity:  you  accuse  me  of  feai- ;  I 
have  not  so  much  as  you  have,  since  I  do 
not  fly  as  you  do.  Ag-ainst  whom  do  they 
cry  out  ?  is  it  against  you,  or  against  my- 
self ?  Whom  would  they  hang — yourself 
or  me?  Well,  I  can  weather  the  storm  : — 
I — whom,  notwithstanding,  you  tax  w  ith 
fear — not  with  bravado^  that  is  not  my 
way,  but  I  am  firm.  Imitate  me;  make 
less  noise,  and  do  more.  You  cry  very 
loud,  you  end  by  doing  nothing:  you  talk 
of  flying — " 

Mazarin  shrugg-ed  his  shoulders,  and 
taking  the  queen's  liand,  led  her  to  the 
window. 

"  Look  !  "  he  said. 

"Well?"  .said  th(>  (^ueen,  blinded  by 
h(M-  obstinacy. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  si>e  from  this  win- 
dow ?  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  those  are 
citizens,  li(>lmeled  and  mailed,  armed  witli 
good  muskets,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
League,  and  who.se  eyes  are  so  intently 
(ixed  on  this  window  that  they  will  see 
you  if  you  raise  (hat.  curtain  nmeh  :  and 
now  come  to  tlu^  other  side — what  do  you 
see  ?  Creatures  of  the  peoi)le.  arniiMl  with 
the  halberds,  guarding  ynwr  doors.  You 
will  see  tlie  same  at  e\eiy  openuig  from 
lliis  palace  lowhicii  I  should  leail  yon. 
Your  doors  are  guarded,  the   air-holes  of 
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your  cellars  are  guarded,  and  I  could  say 
to  you,  as  that  g-ood  La  Ramee  said  to 
me  of  the  Due  de  Beaufort,  you  must  he 
either  bird  or  mouse  to  g-et  out." 

"  He  did  g-et  out,  however." 

"  Do  you  think  of  escaping-  in  the  same 
way  ?  " 

''  I  am  a  prisoner,  then  ?  " 

•'Parbleu!"  said  Mazarin,  '"I  have 
been  proving-  it  to  you  this  last  bonr." 

And  he  quietly  resumed  his  dispatch 
at  the  place  where  he  had  been  inter- 
rupted . 

Anne,  trembling-  with  aiig-er,  and  red 
with  humiliation,  left  the  room,  shutting- 
the  door  violently  after  her.  Mazarin  did 
not  even  turn  round.  When  once  more  in 
her  own  apartment  Anne  fell  into  a  chair 
and  wept  :  then,  suddenly  struck  Avith  an 
idea  : 

"  I  am  saved  I  "'  she  exclaimed,  rising- ; 
•'  oh,  3^es !  yes  !  I  know  a  man  who 
will  find  the  means  of  taking-  me  from 
Paris ;  a  man  whom  I  have  too  long-  for- 
g-otten."  Then  falling-  into  a  reverie,  she 
added,  however,  with  an  expression  of  joy, 
"  Ungrateful  woman  that  I  am,  for  twenty 
3^ears  I  have  forg-otten  this  man,  whom  I 
oug-ht  to  have  made  marechal  of  France. 
My  mother-in-law^  expended  g-old,  cai^esses, 
and  dig-nities  on  Concini,  who  ruined  her ; 
the  king  made  Vitry  marechal  of  France 
for  an  assassination  ;  while  I  have  left  in 
obscurity,  in  povert3%  that  noble  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  who  saved  me  !" 

And  running  to  a  table,  upon  which  were 
placed  paper  and  ink,  she  began  to  write. 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

THE   INTERVIEW. 

It  had'been  D'Artag-jnan's  practice,  ever 
since  the  riots,  to  sleep  in  the  same  room 
as  Porthos,  and  on  this  eventful  morning- 
he  was  still  there,  sleeping-,  and  dreaming- 
that  a  larg-c  yellow  cloud  had  overspread 
the  sky,  and  was  raining-  gold  pieces  into 
his  hat,  while  he  held  it  under  a  spout. 
As  for  Porthos,  he  dreamed  that  the 
panels  of  his  carriage  were  not  spacious 
enough  to  contain  the  armorial  bearings 
which  he  had  ordered  to  be  painted  upon 
them.  They  were  both  aroused  at  seven 
o'clock  bv  the  etitrance  of  an   unliveried 


servant,    who    had    brought  a  letter    to 
D'Aitagnan. 

•-  From  whom  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  Gascon. 

•-  From  the  queen,"  replied  the  servant. 

"  Ho  !  ■'  said  Porthos,  raising  himself  in 
his  bed,  "  what  does  she  say  ?  " 

D'Artagnan  requested  the  servant  to 
wait  in  the  next  room,  and  when  the  door 
was  closed,  he  sprang  up  from  his  bed. 
and  read  rapidlj^  while  Porthos  looked  at 
him  with  starting  eyes,  not  daring  to  ask 
a  single  question. 

"Friend  Porthos,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
handing  the  letter  to  him.  "  this  time,  at 
least,  you  are  sure  of  your  title  of  baron, 
and  I  of  mj^  captaincy.  There,  read  and 
judge." 

Porthos  took  the  letter,  and  with  a 
trembling  voice  read  the  following  words  : 

"  The  queen  wishes  to  speak  to  Monsieur 
d'Artagnan,  wiio  must  follow  the  bearer." 

'•  Well  !  "  exclaimed  Porthos,  *'  I  see 
nothing-  in  that  very  extraoi'dinary." 

"  But  I  see  much  that  is  extraordinary 
in  it,"  replied  D'Artagnan.  "  It  is  evident, 
by  their  sending  for  me,  that  matters  are 
becoming  complicated .  Just  reflect,  a  little 
what  an  agitation  the  queen's  mind  must 
be  in,  for  her  to  have  remembered  me 
after  twenty  years." 

"It  is  true,"  said  Porthos. 

"Sharpen  your  sword,  baron,  load  your 
pistols,  and  give  some  corn  to  the  horses, 
for  I  wnll  answer  for  it,  something  new- 
will  happen  before  to-morrow." 

-'  But  stop ;  do  3-0U  think  it  can  be  a 
trap  that  the\'  are  laying  for  us?"  sug'- 
gested  Porthos,  incessantly  thinking-  how 
liis  greatness  must  be  irksome  to  other 
peojile. 

"  If  it  is  a  snare,"  repUed  D'Artagnan. 
"  I  shall  scent  it  out,  b<'  assured.  If  Maz- 
arin be  an  Italian.  I  am  a  Gascon." 

And  D'Artagnan  dressed  himself  in  an 
instant. 

While  Porthos.  still  in  bed.  was  hook- 
ing on  his  cloak  for  liim,  a  second  knock 
at  the  door  was  heard. 

"Come  in,"  cried  D'Artagnan  :  and 
anotlier  servant  entered. 

"From  his  eminence.  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin," he  said.  pi-(>senting  a  letter. 

D'Artagnan    nlanced    a1    Porthos.   and 
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said  :   '•  It  is  arrang'ed  capitally  ;  his  emi- 
nence expects  me  in  half  an  hour." 

"Good." 

"  My  friend/"  said  D'Artagnan,.  turning- 
to  the  servant,  '•  tell  his  eminence  that  in 
lialf  an  hour  I  shall  be  at  his  command." 

''It  is  very  fortunate,"  resumed  the 
Gascon,  when  the  valet  had  retired,  "that 
he  did  not  meet  the  other  one." 

"Do  you  not  think  that  they  have  sent 
for  you,  both  for  the  same  thing?" 

"  I  do  not  think  it,  I  am  certain  of  it." 

"Quick,  quick,  D'Artag-nan.  Remem- 
ber that  the  queen  awaits  you  ;  and  after 
the  queen,  the  cardinal :  and  after  the 
cardinal,  nn'self." 

D'Artagnan  summoned  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria's servant,  and  answered  that  he  was 
ready  to  follow  him. 

The  servant  conducted  him  by  the  Rue 
des  Petits-Champs,  and  turning-  to  the 
left,  entered  the  little  g-arden  g-ate  lead- 
ing* into  the  Rue  Richelieu ;  then  they 
gained  the  private  staircase,  and  D'Ar- 
tagnan was  ushered  into  the  oratory.  A 
certain  emotion,  for  which  he  could  not 
account,  made  the  lieutenant's  heart  beat : 
he  had  no  long-er  the  assurance  of  youth, 
and  experience  taug-ht  him  all  the  inipoi-- 
tance  of  past  events.  Formerly,  lie  would 
have  approached  the  queen,  as  a  young- 
man,  who  bends  before  a  woman ;  but 
now  it  was  a  different  thing- :  he  answered 
her  summons  as  an  humble  soldier  obeys 
an  illustrious  g-eneral. 

The  silence  of  the  oratory  was  at  hist 
disturbed  by  a  slig-ht  rustling-  sound,  and 
D'Artagnan  started  when  lie  perceived 
the  tapestr}'  raised  hy  a  wliite  hand, 
wliich,  by  its  form,  its  color,  and  its 
beauty,  lie  recog-nized  astliat  i-oyal  hand, 
which  had  one  day  been  presented  lo  him 
to  kiss.     The  ((ueen  entered. 

'•  It  is  you,  Monsieui-  d'Ai-tagiiaii,""  she 
said,  fixing  a  g-aze  full  of  melancholy  ui- 
teresl  on  th(5  couiitcmance  of  the  otlicei-. 
"and  I  know  you  well.  Look  at  m(«  well 
in  your  lui-n.  1  am  1li(>  (|ueen  ;  do  you 
recognize  me  ?  "' 

"No,  madanie,"  replied  I )"  Art.agiian. 

■•  P>ut  are  you  no  longer  avvar(^"  con- 
tinued Anne,  gfiving-  t.hal  sweet  expression 
to  hei-  voice  which  she  could  do  at  will, 


"that  in  former  days  the  queen  had  once 
need  of  a  young",  brave,  and  devoted  cav- 
alier :  that  she  found  this  cavalier;  and 
that  although  he  might  have  thought  that 
she  had  forgotten  him,  she  had  kept  a 
place  for  him  in  the  depths  of  her  heart." 

"  No,  madame,  I  was  ignorant  of  that, " 
said  the  musketeer. 

"  So  much  the  worse,  sir,"  said  Anne  of 
Austria,  "'  so  much  the  worse,  at  least  for 
the  queen  ;  for  to-day  she  has  need  of  the 
same  courag-e,  and  of  that  same  devotion." 

"AVhat!"  exclaimed  D'Artagnan, 
"does  the  queen,  surrounded  as  she  is  by 
such  devoted  servants,  such  wise  counsel- 
ors, men,  in  short,  so  great  b}'-  their  merit 
or  their  position — does  she  deign  to  cast 
her  e3'es  on  an  obscure  soldier.?  " 

Anne  understood  this  covert  reproach, 
and  was  more  moved  than  irritated  by  it. 
She  had  many  a  time  felt  humiliated  b^- 
the  self-sacrifice  and  disinterestedness 
shown  by  the  Gascon  gentleman,  and  she 
had  allowed  herself  to  be  exceeded  in  gen- 
erosity. 

"  All  that  you  tell  me  of  those  by  wliom 
I  am  surrounded.  Monsieur  d'Artagnan, 
is  doubtless  true,"  said  the  queen,  "  but  I 
liave  confidence  in  you  alone.  I  know  that 
you  belong-  to  the  cardinal — but  belong  to 
me  as  well — and  I  will  take  upon  myself 
the  making-  of  your  fortune.  Come,  will 
you  do  to-day. what  formerly  the  gentle- 
man whom  you  do  not  know  diii  for  the 
(|u<M>n  ?  " 

•■  I  will  do  everything  which  your  nia  j- 
est}^  commands."  replied   D'Artagnan. 

The  queen  reflected  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  seeing  the  cautions  demeanor  of  the 
musketeer — 

"  Perhaps  you  like  repose  ^  "  she  said. 

-'I  do  not  know,  for  I  liaxf  ne\-ei-  had 
it .  madaiue." 

'-  HaA'e  yon  any  friends  ?  '' 

-'1  had  three,  two  of  whom  have  lefli 
Paris,  to  go  I  know  not  whei-e.  One 
alone  is  left  to  me,  but.  he  is  on<'  of  t  hos«« 
known.  I  Ix'lieve,  t.o  the  cavalier,  of  whom 
youi-  majesty  did  me  the  lioiioi-  to  spivik 
to  me." 

"  \'er\  good."  s.iid  the  {|Ueen  -you 
and  your  fi'icMid  ai"e  worth  an  army." 

'•  What  am  I  to  do,  niadanie  ?   " 
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''Return  at  five  o'clock,  ami  1  will  tell 
you :  but  do  not  breathe  to  a  living-  soul, 
sir,  the  rendezvous  which  I  g-ive  you."" 

"No,  madame.'" 

''Swear  it  by  Christ." 

"Madame,  I  have  never  been  false  to 
my  word — when  I  say  no,  it  means  no." 

The  queen,  although  astonished  at  tliis 
lang-uage,  to  which  she  was  not  accus- 
tomed from  her  courtiers,  argued  fi"om  it 
a  happy  omen  of  the  zeal  with  which 
D'Artag-nan  would  serve  her  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  her  project.  It  was  one 
of  the  Gascon's  artifices  to  hide  his  deep 
cunning  occasionally  under  an  appear- 
ance of  rough  loyalt3\ 

"  Has  the  queen  any  further  commands 
for  me  now.?  "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Anne  of  Austria, 
"and  you  may  retire  until  the  time  that 
I  mentioned  to  3'ou." 

D'Artagnan  bowed  and  went  out. 

"  Diable  !  "  he  exclaimed,  when  tlie  door 
was  shut,  "  they  seeiti  to  have  g-reat  need 
of  me  here." 

Then,  as  the  half  hour  had  alread}" 
g-lided  by,  he  crossed  the  gallery,  and 
knocked  at  the  cardinal's  door. 

"  I  come  for  your  commands, my  lord." 
he  said. 

And  according  to  his  custom,  D'Artag- 
nan glanced  rapidly  round  him,  and  re- 
marked that  Mazarin  had  a  sealed  letter 
before  him. 

"  You  come  from  the  queen  ?  "  said 
Mazarin,  looking  fixedly  at  D'Artagnan. 

'•'  I  !  m}'  lord,  wl]0  told  you  that  ?  " 

"Nobody,  but  I  know  it.'" 

"  I  regret,  infinitely,  to  tell  you,  my 
lord,  that  you  are  mistaken,'"  i-eplied  the 
Gascon  impudentl.y,  firm  to  the  promise 
he  had  just  made  to  Anne  of  Austria. 

"  I  opened  the  door  of  the  anteroom 
myself,  and  I  saw  you  enter  at  the  end  of 
tlie  corridor." 

"Because  I  was  shown  ui)  the  private 
stairs." 

"How  so?" 

"I  know  not,  it  irnist  have  been  a  mis- 
take." 

Mazarin  was  aware  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  make  D'Artagnan  reveal  any- 
thing which  he  was  desirous  of    hiding, 


so  he  therefore  gave  up,  for  the  time,  the 
discovery  of  the  myster}'  which  the  Gas- 
con made. 

"  Let  us  speak  of  my  affairs,"  said 
Mazarin,  "since  you  will  tell  me  naught 
of  3'ours.     Are  you  fond  of  traveling  ?  " 

••  My  life  has  been  passed  on  the  high 
roads." 

••  Would  anxthing  i-etain  you  particu- 
larly iH  Paris  ?  "' 

■•  Nothing-  but  an  order  from  a  superior 
would  retain  me  in  Paris." 

"  Verj'  well.  Here  is  a  letter  which 
must  be  taken  to  its  address." 

"  To  its  address,  my  lord  ?  But  it  has 
none." 

•'  I  regret  to  sa^',"  resumed  Mazarin, 
"  that  it  is  in  a  double  envelope." 

•'I  understand  ;  and  I  am  only  to  take 
off  the  first  one  when  I  have  i-eached  a 
certain  place  ?  " 

"  Just  so — take  it  and  go.  You  have  a 
friend.  Monsieur  de  Valon,  whom  I  like 
much  ;  let  him  accompany'  ^-ou." 

'•  The  devil  !  "  said  D'Artagnan  to  him- 
self. "He  knows  that  we  overheard  his 
conversation  yesterday,  and  he  wants  to 
get  us  away  from  Paris." 

"  Do  you  hesitate  ?  "  asked  Mazarin. 

"  No,  m,y  lord,  and  I  will  set  out  at  once. 
Th<'r(>  is  one  thing  only  which  I  must  re- 
quest." 

"What  is  it?  speak." 

"  That  your  eminence  will  at  once  go  to 
the  queen." 

"What  for?" 

"  Merely  to  say  these  words  :  '  I  am  go- 
ing- to  send  Monsieur  d'Artagnan  away, 
and  I  wish  him  to  set  out,  directl3^'  " 

■■  I  told  you,"  said  Mazarin,  "  that  3^ou 
had  seen  the  queen." 

"I  had  the  honor  of  saying  to  your 
eminence  that  there  had  been  some  mis- 
take." 

"  Very  well  ;  I  w-ill  go.  Wait  hei'e  for 
me."  x\nd  looking  attentively'  around 
him,  to  see  if  he  liad  forgotten  anj'  keys 
in  his  closets,  Mazarin  went  out.  Ten 
minutes  elapsed  ere  he  returned,  pale,  and 
evidently  thoughtful.  He  seated  himself 
at  his  desk,  and  D'Ai-tagnan  proceeded  to 
examine  his  face,  as  he  had  just  examined 
the  letter  he  held  ;  but  the  envelope  which 
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covered  Ijis  countenance  was  almost  as 
impenetrable  as  that  which  covered  the 
letter. 

"  Eh  !  eh  I  "  thought  the  Gascon  ;  "  he 
looks  displeased.  Can  it  be  with  me  ? 
He  meditates.  Is  it  about  sending-  me 
to  the  Bastille  ?  All  very  fine,  my  lord  : 
but  at  the  very  first  hint  you  g-ive  of  such 
a  thing-,  '  I  will  strang-le  you,  and  become 
Frondist.'  I  should  be  carried  in  triumph 
like  Monsieur  Broussel,  and  Athos  would 
proclaim  me  tlie  Fi'ench  Brutus.  It  would 
be  droll." 

The  Gascon,  with  his  vivid  imag-ination, 
had  already  seen  the  advantag-e  to  be  de- 
rived  from  his  situation  ;  Mazarin  gave, 
however,  no  order  of  the  kind,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  beg-an  to  be  insinuating. 

''You  were  rig-ht,"  he  said,  "my  dear 
Monsieur  d'Artagnan,  and  you  cannot  set 
out  y(fct.  I  beg-  3^ou  to  return  me  that 
dispatch." 

D'Artag-nan  obeyed,  and  Mazarin  ascer- 
tained that  the  seal  was  intact. 

"I  shall  want  you  this  evening-,"  he 
said.     ''Return  in  two  hours." 

''My  lord,"  said  D'Artag-nan,  "  I  have 
an  appointment  in  two  hours  which  I  can- 
not miss." 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy,"  said  Mazarin  :  ''it 
is  the  same.'" 

"  Good  !  "  thoug-lit  D'Artagnan  :  "I 
fancied  it  was  so." 

"  Return  then  at  five  o'clock,  and  bring- 
tliat  worthy  Monsieur  de  Valon  with  you. 
Only,  leave  him  in  the  anteroom,  as  I  wish 
to  speak  to  you  alone." 

D'Artag-nan  bowed,  and  thought:  "Both 
at,  the  same  hour  ;  both  commands  alike — 
both  at  the  Palais  Royal.  I  g-uess.  Ah  ! 
Monsieur  de  Gondy  would  pay  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  for  such  a  secnit  I  " 

"You  are  thoug-htful,"  said  Mazarin 
uneasily. 

"  Yes  ;  I  was  thinking-  whether  \\  <•  ought 
to  come  armed  or  nol ." 

"Armt'd  tol.lictcrtli  \"  i-cplicd  Mazarin. 

"Very  wril.  in_\-  lord,  it   shall    be  so." 

CHAPTER   XLIX. 

THE    KLKJHT. 

When  D'Artagnan  returned  to  the  Pal- 
ais Royal  at    Vwv  o'clock,  it  presented,  in 


spite  of  the  excitement  which  i-eigned  in 
the  to\vn,  a  spectacle  of  the  greatest  re- 
joicing-. Nor  was  that  surprising-.  The 
queen  had  restored  Broussel  and  Blanc- 
mesnil  to  the  people,  and  had  therefore 
nothing  to  tear,  since  the  people  had  noth- 
ing more  to  ask  for.  The  return  also  of 
the  conqueror  of  Lens  was  the  pretext  for 
giving-  a  grand  banquet.  The  princes  and 
princesses  were  invited,  and  their  carriages 
had  crowded  the  court  since  noon  :  then 
after  dinner  the  queen  was  to  form  her 
poole  of  quadrille.  Anne  of  Austria  had 
never  appeared  more  brilliant  than  on 
that  day — radiant  with  grace  and  wit. 
Mazarin  disappeared  as  the\^  rose  from 
table.  He  found  D'Artagnan  waiting  for 
him  already  at  his  post  in  the  anteroom. 
The  cardinal  advanced  to  him  wit,h  a 
smile,  and  taking  him  b}'  the  hand,  led 
him  into  his  study. 

"My  dear  Monson  d'Artagnan,"  said 
the  minister,  sitting  down,  "I  am  about 
to  give  you  the  greatest  proof  of  confidence 
that  a  minister  can  give  to  an  officer." 

•'I  hope,"  said  D'Artagnan  bowing, 
"  that  you  give  it,  my  lord,  without  hesi- 
1  at  ion,  and  with  the  conviction  that  I  am 
worthy  of  it.'' 

•'  More  worthy  than  every  one,  my  dear 
friend  ;  therefore  I  apply  to  you.  You 
are  about  to  leav(>  this  evening.''  con- 
tinued Mazarin.  "  ^Nfy  dear  Monson 
d'Artagnan,  tiie  welfare  of  the  state  is 
reposed  in  your  hand."     He  paused. 

"Explain  yourself,  my  lord:  1  ;im 
listening." 

"The  queen  h:is  resolved  to  make  a 
little  excui-sion  with  the  king  to  St. 
Germain." 

"  Ah  1  ah  :  "  said  D'Arlagn:in,  ••  that 
is  to  say,  the(iueen  wish(>s  to  leave  Paris." 

''A  woman's  c:iprioe — you  uiuler- 
stand." 

"Yes.  T  underst;uid  pei-feet  ly . ""  said 
l)"Art:ign:in. 

"It  was  for  this  that  she  summoned 
you  tliis  morning,  ;ind  that  slii<  told  you 
to  retuiMi  at  five  o'clock." 

"Was  it  worth  wliile  to  wish  me  lo 
swear  tliis  morning  that  I  would  mention 
l,he  a[>point  ment  to  no  one?"  nuillered 
l)'Artagn;in.       "i)!!.     women  I     women! 
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whether  queens  or  not,  tlie\    ai-e  alwavs 
the  same." 

••Do  you  disapprove  of  this  journey, 
my  dear  Monson  d'Artag-nan  ? '"  asked 
Mazarin,  anxiously. 

''I,  my  lord  ?  ''  said  D'Artag-nan  ;  ^'  and 
why?""^ 

"Because  you  shrug-  3'our  shoulders." 

"It  is  a  way  I  have  of  speaking-  to  my- 
self. I  [neither  approve  nor  disapprove, 
my  lord  ;  I  merely  await  3'our  com- 
mands.'* 

■'  Good  ;  it  is  3'OU,  therefore,  that  I  have 
pitched  upon  to  conduct  the  king-  and  the 
queen  to  St.  Germain." 

'•'  Liar  !  "  said  D'Artag-nan  to  himself. 

"You  see,  therefore."'  continued  Maza- 
rin, perceiving-  D'Artagnan's  composure, 
"  that,  as  I  have  told  you,  the  welfare  of 
th(;  state  is  placed  in  your  hands." 

'■  Yes,  my  lord,  and  I  feel  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  such  a  charg-e." 

"  Do  you  think  the  thing-  possible  V 

"  Ever3'thing-  is." 

"Shall  3^ou  be  attacked  on  the  road  ?"' 

"Probably." 

''  And  what  would  you'  do  in  that 
case?" 

"'  1  shall  pass  through  those  who  attack 
mr." 

•'  And  suppose  you  cannot  pass  through 
Ih.Mn?" 

••  So  much  the  worse  foi-  them.  I  must 
pass  over  them." 

-•  And  3'ou  will  plac(>  tiie  king  and  queen 
sale  also,  and  at  St.  Germain  ?  " 

-  Yes." 

"  On  your  life." 

"'  On  my  life." 

"You  are  a  hero,  my  friend,"  said 
Mazarin,  gazing-  at  ihe  niusketeei'  with 
adii  iration. 

D'Artag-nan  smiled. 

••  And  I  ?  "  asked  Mazarin,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence. 

--  How  ?— and  you,  my  loid  ?  "" 

••  If  I  wish  to  leave  ?  " 

"  That  would  be  uioit  difTicult."' 

••Why  so?" 

"  Your  eminence  might  be  recognized." 

"  Even  under  this  disguise  ?  "  ask(>d 
Mazarin.  raising  a  cloak  which  covcM-ed  an 
ann-chair.    upon    which    lay    a    complete 


dress    for   an    officer,  of   pearl-gray    and 
red,  entirely  embroidered  with  silver. 

"  If  your  eminence  is  disguised,  it  will 
be  more  eas3\" 

•'Ah  I  "  said  Mazarin,  breathing-  more 
freely'. 

"  But  it  will  be  necessary'  for  3'our  emi- 
nence to  do  what  the  other  da.y  j^ou  de- 
clared you  should  have  done  in  our  place 
— cr^^,  'Down  with  Mazarin  !  '  " 

"  I  will  cr^'  it.'" 

"In  French — in  g-ood  French,  vay  lord 
— take  care  of  youi-  accent;  the\'  killed 
six  thousand  Ang-erines  in  Sicil}^,  because 
they  pronounced  Italian  badly.  Take 
care  that  the  French  do  not  take  their 
reveng-e  on  you  for  the  Sicilian  vespers." 

"  I  will  do  vay  best."" 

"The  streets  are  full  of  armed  men," 
continued  D'Artag-nan.  "  Are  \ou  sure 
that  no  one  is  aware  of  the  queen's  pro- 
ject?" 

Mazarin  reflected. 

"  This  affair  would  g-ive  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity' for  a  traitor,  my  lord  ;  the  chance 
of  being-  attacked  would  be  an  excuse  for 
everything-." 

Mazarin  shuddered;  but  he  reflected 
that  a  man  who  had  an  intention  to  be- 
tray- would  not  warn  first. 

"And,  therefoi'e,"  added  he  quietlj^ 
'•  I  have  not  confidence  in  ever}'  one  ;  the 
proof  of  which  is,  that  I  have  fixed  upon 
you  to  escort  me." 

"  Shall  you  not  g-o  with  the  queen  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  Mazarin. 

••  Then  you  will  start  after  the  queen  ?" 

"No,"  said  Mazarin  ag-ain. 

"Ah!"  said  D'Artagnan,  who  beg-an 
to  understand. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  cardinal.  "I 
have  my  plan  : — with  the  queen,  I  double 
her  risk — after  the  queen,  her  departure 
would  double  nun(^ — lluMi,  the  court  once 
safe,  I  might  be  foi-golten  :  tlx'  great  are 
often  ungrateful.'" 

"Very  true,"'  said  D'Artagnan.  tixing- 
his  eyes,  in  s])it('of  himself,  on  tlu?  queen's 
diamond,  whieh  Mazai-in  wore  on  his 
finger.  Mazarin  followed  the  direction  of 
his  eyes,  and  g-entl,y  turned  the  hoop  of 
the  ring  inside. 

"I    wish."    he    said,   with    his    cuiuiing 
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sinile,  "  to  prevent  them  from  being-  un- 
i^rateful  to  me." 

'"It  is  but  Chi'istian  charity,"  replied 
D'Artag-nan,  "not  to  lead  one's  neig-hbors 
into  temptation." 

'•  It  is  exactly  for  that  reason,"  said 
Mazarin,  "  that  I  wish  to  start  before 
them." 

D'Artagiiau  smiled — he  was  quite  the 
man  to  underst;ind  the  astute  Italian. 
Mazarin  saw  the  smile,  and  profited  b}' 
the  moment. 

"  You  Avill  besin,  therefore,  by  taking 
me  first  out  of  Paris,  will  you  not,  my 
dear  Monson  d'Artag-nan  ?  " 

'•A  difficult  commission.  \\\\  lord,"  re- 
plied D'Artag-nan,  resuming-  his  serious 
niaiuier. 

'"But,"  said  Mazarin.  '-you  did  not 
make  so  many  difficulties  with  reg-ard  to 
the  kmg-  and  queen." 

"  The  king-  and  the  queen  are  my  king- 
and  queen,  my  lord,"  replied  the  muske- 
teer, "my  life  is  theirs,  and  I  ought  to 
g-ive  it  for  them.  They  ask  it :  and  I  have 
nothing:  to  say." 

''  Tliat  is  true,"  murmui-ed  Mazarin,  in 
a  low  tone,  ''but  as  thy  life  is  not  mine,  I 
suppose  I  must  bu}-  it,  must  I  not?  "  and 
sig-hmg-  deeply',  he  beg-an  to  turn  the  hoop 
of  his  ring:  outside  again.  D'Artagnan 
smiled.  These  two  men  met  at  one  point, 
and  that  was,  cunning- :  had  they  been 
actuated  alike  by  courag-e,  the  one  would 
have  done  g-reat  thing's  for  the  other. 

"But  also."  said  Mazarin,  '"^'ou  must 
understand  that  if  I  ask  ihis  service  from 
you  it  is  with  the  intention  of  being- 
grateful." 

"Is  it  still  only  in  ititention.  my  lord  ?  " 
asked  D'Arlag:nan. 

"  Stay,"  said  Mazarin,  drawing- 1  he  ring- 
fi'om  his  fmg-er,  "my  dcai-  ^lonsoii  d'Ar- 
t  agnail  —  here  is  a  diamond  which  be- 
long-ed  to  you  rorinei'ly,  it  is  but  just  that 
It  should  rctiu-n  lo  you — take  il,  I  pi-ay." 

D'Ar-tagnan  span>d  Mazarin  tlie  trouble 
of  insisting-,  and  al'l  cr  looking  lo  see  if 
I  he  stone  wci'e  t  Ik;  same,  and  assuring 
himself  of  the  pui'it  \-  of  its  water,  he  took 
It,  and  jiassed  it  oii  to  his  linger  witii 
iiidesci-ilxibh;  pleasure. 

-'  1    valued    it    much,"    said    Mazarin. 


g-iving-  a  last  look  at  it ;  "  nevertheless  I 
g-ive  it  to  3^ou  with  great  pleasure." 

•"And  I,  my  lord,"  said  D'Artagnan. 
••accept  it  as  it  is  g-iven.  Come,  let  us 
speak  of  your  little  affairs.  You  wish 
to  leave  before  everj-body,  and  at  what 
hour  ?  " 

"At  ten  o'clock." 

"And  the  queen,  at  what  time  does  she 
wish  to  start  ?  " 

"  At  midnight." 

"  Then  it  is  possible.  I  can  g-et  you  out 
of  Paris  and  leave  you  beyond  the  'bar- 
riere,'  and  can  return  for  her." 

"  Capital,  but  how  will  you  g-et  me  out 
of  Paris?  " 

••  Oh  I  as  to  that.  3-ou  must  leave  it 
to  me." 

'•  I  g-ive  \-ou  full  power,  therefore  take 
as  larg-e  an  escort  as  you  like." 

D'Artag-nan  shook  his  head. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  however,"  said  Maz- 
arin, "  the  safest  method." 

••  Yes,  for  3'ou,  my  lord,  but  not  for 
the  queen  :  you  must  leave  it  to  me,  and 
g-ive  me  the  entire  direction  of  the  under- 
taking-." 

'•  Nevertheless — " 

••Or  find  some  one  else,"  continued 
D'Artag-nan.  turning-  his  back. 

"Oh!"  muttered  Mazarin;  "I  do  be- 
lieve he  is  g'oing-  off  with  the  diamond  I  " 

"  Monson  d* Artagnan,  my  dear  Monson 
d"Artagnan,"  he  called  out  in  a  coaxing- 
voice.  "  will  you  answer  for  everything  ?  " 

"I  will  answer  for  nothing.  I  will  do 
my  best." 

"Well,  then,  let  us  go.  1  must  trust 
to  you." 

'•  It  is  very  fortunate."  said  D'Artagnan 
to  himself. 

"You  will  be  here  at  half-past  nine?  " 

'•  And  I  shall  (indyour  emineiu'ei'eady  ?" 

••Certainly,  (piite  reaily." 

"Well,  then,  it  is  a  settled  thing:  and 
now,  my  lord,  will  you  obtain  for  me  ;im 
audience  of  \\\o  queen  ?  " 

•-  ^^)l•  wlial  piii'jiose  ?  " 

"1  wish  to  receive  her  majesiy's  com- 
mands from  her  own  lips." 

••She  desired  me   to  give  them  to  you." 

"  She  may  have  forgotten  something." 

-'  You  reallv  wish  to  see  her  I  " 
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"  It  is  indispensable,  mv  lord." 

Mazarin  hesitated  for  one  instant,  while 
D'Artag-nan  remained  firm. 

"Come,  then,''  said  the  minister;  "I 
will  conduct  you  to  her — but,  remember, 
not  one  word  of  our  conversation." 

''  What  has  passed  between  us  concerns 
us  alone,  mj^  lord,"  replied  D'Artagnan. 

"  Swear  to  be  mute." 

"  I  never  swear,  my  lord,  I  sa}'  yes  or 
no  ;  and,  as  lama  g-entleman,  I  keep  my 
word." 

"  Come,  tiien,  I  see  that  I  must  trust 
unreservedly  to  you." 

"  Believe  me,  my  lord,  it  will  be  your 
best  plan." 

"  Come,"  said  Mazarin,  conducting- 
D'Artag-nan  into  the  queen's  oratory, 
and  desiring-  him  to  wait  there.  He  did 
not  wait  long,  for  in  five  minutes  the 
queen  entered  in  full  g-ala  costume.  Thus  ' 
dressed,  she  scarcely  appeared  thirt3'-five 
years  of  ag-e,  and  was  still  handsome. 

"  It  is  3'ou,  Monsieur  d'Artag-nan,"  she 
said,  smiling  g-raciousl3%  "'I  thank  you  for 
having  insisted  on  seeing  me." 

"  I  ought  to  ask  your  majest3''s  pardon ; 
but  I  wished  to  receive  3'our  commands 
from  3^our  own  mouth." 

"  Will  you  accept  the  commission  which 
I  have  intrusted  to  you  ?  " 

"'With  gratitude." 

*'  Very  well^  be  here  at  midnight." 

"I  will  not  fail." 

"  Monsieur  d'Artagnan,"  continued  the 
queen,  '•'  I  know  your  disinterestedness 
too  well  to  speak  of  mj'  gratitude  at  this 
moment ;  but  I  swear  to  you  that  I  shall 
not  forget  this  second  service  as  I  forgot 
the  first." 

"  Your  majesty  is  free  to  forget  or  to 
remember  as  it  pleases  3'ou  ;  and  I  know 
not  what  you  moan,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
bowing. 

"Go,  sir,"  said  the  queen,  with  licr 
most  bewitching  smile,  "go  and  return  at 
midnight." 

And  D'Artagnan  retired,  but  as  he 
passed  out  he  glanced  at  the  curtain 
through  which  the  queen  had  entered, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  tapestry  he  re- 
marked the  tip  of  a  velvet  shpper. 

"Good,"    thought  he;    "Mazarin    lias 


been  listening  to  discover  whether  I  had 
bel  rayed  him.     In  ti'uth,  that  Italian  pup 
pet  does  not  deserve   the  services  of  an 
honest  man." 

D'Artagnan  was  not  less  exact  to  his- 
appointment,  and  at  half-past  nine  o'clock 
he  entered  the  anteroom. 

He  found  the  cardinal  dressed  as  an 
officer,  and  he  looked  ver^'  well  in  that 
costume,  which,  as  we  have  already  said, 
he  wore  elegantly — only  he  was  very  pale, 
and  trembled  a  little. 

"  Quite  alone  ?  "  he  asked. 

•-  Yes,  my  lord." 

-•  And  that  worthy'  Monsieur  de  Valon, 
are  we  to  enjo\^  his  society  ?  " 

•'  Certainl3%  my  lord,  he  is  waiting  in 
his  carriage  at  the  gate  of  the  garden  of 
the  Palais  Royal." 

"And  we  start  in  his  cari'iage  then  ?" 

"Yes,  my  lord.'' 

"  And  with  us  no  other  escort  but  ^'ou 
two  ?" 

••Is  it  not  enough  ?  One  of  us  would 
suffice." 

•'•  Ileall}-,  m3'  dear  Monsieur  d'Artag- 
nan," said  the  cardinal,  •'  your  coolness 
startles  me." 

"I  should  have  thought,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  ought  to  have  inspired  you 
with  confidence." 

"  And  Bernouin,  do  I  not  take  him  wit  h 
me  ?  " 

•'There  is  no  room  for  him  ;  he  will  re- 
join your  eminence." 

"Let  us  go,"  said  Mazarin,  "since 
everything  must  be  ready  —  do  you 
wish  it  ?  " 

"  My  lord,  there  is  time  to  draw  back," 
said  D'Artagnan,  "  and  your  eminence  is 
perfcctl}^  free." 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all,''  said  Mazarin  ; 
"let  us  be  oft"." 

And  the}'  both  descended  the  private 
stair,  Mazarin  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
D'Artagnan,  an  arm  which  the  muske- 
teer felt  trembling  upon  his  own.  At  last, , 
after  crossing  the  courts  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  where  there  still  remained  some 
of  the  conveyances  of  late  guests,  the}-- 
entered  the  garden  and  reached  the  little 
gate.  Mazarin  attemptt^l  1;0  open  it  by  a 
key  which   he  took   from    iiis  pocket,  but 
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fiis  hand  trembled  so  much  that  he  could 
not  find  the  ke^^hole. 

'•Give  it  to  me,"  said  D'Artag-nan, 
\vho,  when  the  gate  was  opened,  deposited 
I  ho  key  in  his  pocket,  reckoning  upon  re- 
lui-ning-  by  that  means. 

The  steps  were  already  down,  and  the 
loor  open.  Mousqueton  held  open  the 
door  and  Porthos  was  inside  the  carriage. 

'*  Mount,  my  lord,"  said  D'Artag-nan 
0  Mazarin,  who  sprang  into  the  carriage 
without  waiting  for  a  second  bidding. 
D'Artagnan  followed  him  ;  and  Mousque- 
ton,  having  closed  the  door,  mounted  be- 
hind the  carriage  with  many  groans.  He 
had  made  some  difficulties  about  going,  un- 
der pretext  that  he  still  suffered  from  his 
wound,  but  D'Artagnan  had  said  to  him  : 

''  Remain  if  you  like,  my  dear  Monsieur 
Houston,  but  I  warn  \'ou  that  Paris  will 
be  burned  down  to-night;"  upon  which 
Mousqueton  had  declared,  without  asking 
anything  further,  that  he  was  ready  to 
follow  his  master  and  Monsieur  d'Artag- 
nan  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  carriage  started  at  a  measured 
pace,  without  betraying  in  the  least  that 
it  contained  people  in  a  huI•r^^  The  car- 
dinal wiped  his  forehead  with  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  looked  around  him.  On  his 
left  was  Porthos,  while  D'Artagnan  was 
on  his  right;  each  guarded  a  door,  and 
served  as  a  rampart  to  him  on  either  side. 
Before  him,  on  the  front  seat,  lay  two 
pairs  of  pistols — one  before  Porthos,  and 
the  other  before  D'Artagnan.  About  a 
hundred  paces  from  the  Palais  Royal  a 
patrol  stopped  1  he  carriage. 

"  Wlio  goes?  "  asked  the  ca[)taiii. 

"Mazarin  !"  re|)lied  D'Artagnan,  burst- 
ing into  a  laugh.  The  cai'dinal's  hair 
stood  on  end.  But  the  joke  appeared  ex- 
cellent to  the  cili/cens,  who,  seeing  the 
conveyance  without  escoi't  and  unarmed, 
would  never  have  believed  in  tlie  i'ealil\- 
of  so  great  an  imprudence. 

"A  good  journev   to    y(!  !  "  tlie\'  ci-ied. 
illovving  it  to  pass. 

"  Hem  I"  said  D'Ai'tagnan.  "  what  does 
my   lord  think  of  I  liat  reply  ?  " 

''  Man  of  talent  !  "  cried  Mazarin, 

••In  truth,"  s:ii«l  l^oi'llios.  "1  under- 
stand :   l)ut  now  — " 


About  the  niiddle  of  the  Rue  des  Petits- 
Champs  the}'^  were  stopped  by  a  second 
patrol. 

'•  Who  goes  there  ?  "  inquired  the  cap- 
tain of  the  patrol. 

•'Keep  back,  my  lord,"  said  D'Artag- 
nan. And  Mazarin  buried  himself  so  far 
behind  the  two  friends  that  he  disappeared, 
completely  hidden  between  them. 

''Who  goes  there?"  cried  the  same 
voice,  impatiently,  while  D'Artagnan  per- 
ceived that  the}'  had  rushed  to  the  horses' 
heads.  But,  putting  his  head  half  out  of 
the  carriage — 

•'Eh!  Planchet,"  said  he. 

The  chief  approached,  and  it  was  indeed 
Planchet ;  D'Artagnan  had  recognized 
the  voice  of  his  old  servant. 

"How,  sir  I  "  said  Planchet:  "is  it 
J'OU  ?  '* 

"Eh  !  mon  Dieu  I  yes,  my  good  friend, 
this  worthy  Porthos  has  just  received  a 
sword  wound,  and  I  am  taking  him  to  his 
country  house  at  St.  Cloud." 

"  Oh  !  really,"  said  Planchet. 

"Porthos,"  said  D'Art^agnan,  "  if  you 
can  still  speak,  saj'  a  word,  my  dear  Por- 
thos, to  this  good  Planchet." 

"Planchet,  my  friend,"  said  Porthos,  in 
a  melanchol}^  voice,  "  I  am  very  ill  ;  should 
you  meet  a  doctor,  you  will  do  me  a  favor 
by  sending  him  to  me." 

"  Oh  I  good  Heaven,"  said  Planchet, 
"what  a  misfortune;  and  liow  did  it 
happen  ?  " 

"I  will  tell  you  all  about  it."  replied 
Mousqueton. 

Porthos  uttered  a  deep  groan. 

•'Make  way  for  us.  Planchet,"  said 
D'Artagnan  in  a  whisper  to  him,  •'  oi*  he 
will  not  arrive  alive;  the  lungs  are  at- 
tacked, my  fi^iend." 

Planchet  shook'  his  li<>ad  with  the  air  of 
a  m;in  who  says:  ••  In  that  case,  things 
look  ill."  Then  he  exclaimed,  tui'ning 
to  his  nii'ii,  '"Let  I  hem  pass,  thev  are 
friends." 

The  carriage  i-esumed  its  course.  ;»iul 
Maz;vrin,  wln)  had  held  his  breiith,  ven- 
tured to  bn^athe  again. 

"  Bricconi  !  "  muttereil  lie. 

A  few  steps  in  advance  of  the  gate  of 
St .  lionore,  they  met  ;i  t  bird   troop  ;  this 
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latter  party  was  composed  of  ill-looking- 
fellows,  who  resembled  bandits  more  than 
anything-  else  ;  they  wer-e  the  men  of  the 
beg-g-ar  of  St.  Eustache. 

•'  Attention,  Porthos  !  "  cried  D'Artag-- 
nan.  Porthos  placed  his  hand  on  the 
pistols. 

•'  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Mazarin. 

"  My  lord,  I  think  we  are  in  bad  com- 
panj'." 

A  man  advanced  tothedooi-  wiih  a  kind 
of  scythe  in  his  hand. 

••  Eh,  rascal  !  "  said  D'Artag-nan,  "'  do 
you    not  know  his  hig-hness  the  prince's 


carriag-e 


p  " 


"  Prince  or  not,"'  said  the  man,  '*  open  ; 
we  are  here  to  guard  the  gate,  and  no  one 
whom  we  do  not  know  shall  pass." 

•'  AVhat  is  to   be  done  ?  "'  said  Porthos. 
•'Pardieul  to  pass,"  rephed  D'Artag-- 
nan. 

"  Bui  how  pass  ?  ''  asked  Mazarin. 
"Through   oi-  over;  coachman,   gallop 
on." 

•"'Not  a  step  further,**  said  the  man, 
who  appeared  to  be  captain,  "-or  I  will 
hamstring-  your  horses." 

''Peste!"  said  Porthos.  "it  would  be 
a  pit}'  ;  animals  which  cost  me  a  hundred 
pistoles  each." 

•'  I  will  pay  you  two  hundred  for  them," 
said  Mazarin. 

'•Yes,  but  when  once  the}^  are  ham- 
strung-, our  necks  will  be  strung-  next." 

'■If  one  of  them  comes  to  my  side," 
asked   Porthos,   "must  I  kill  him?" 

•'  Yes,  by  a  blow  of  j^our  fist,  if  you 
can  ;  we  will  not  fire  but  at  the  last  ex- 
tremity." 

"  I  can  do  it,"  said  Porthos. 
"  Come  and  open  then,"  cried  D'Artag-- 
nan  to  the  man  with  the  scythe,  taking- 
one  of  the  pistols  up  by  the  muzzle,  and 
preparing  to  strike  with  the  handle.  And 
as  tlic  man  approached,  D'Artag-nan,  in 
order  to  have  more  freedom  for  his  ac- 
tions, leaned  half  out  of  the  door:  his 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  those  of  the  mendi- 
cant, which  were  light(>d  up  by  a  lantern. 
Doubtless  he  recognized  D'Ai'tagnan,  for 
he  became  deadly  pale :  doubtless,  the 
musketeet-  knew  him,  for  liis  hair  stood 
up  on  his  head. 


-'  ^Monsieur  d'Artagnaii  I  "  he  cried,  fall- 
ing back  a  step,  "  Monsi<!ur  d'Artag-nan  ! 
let  him  pass."' 

D'Artagnan  was,  perhaps,  about  to 
reply,  when  a  blow  similar  to  that  of  a 
mallet  falling  on  the  head  of  an  ox  was 
heard;  it  was  Porthos,  who  had  just 
knocked  down  his  man. 

D'Artagnan  turned  round  and  saw  the 
unfortunate  man  writhing-  about  four 
steps  off. 

"'  'Sdeath  !  "  cried  he  to  the  coachman. 
"  Spuf  your  horses  !  whip  !  g-et  on  !  " 

The  coachman  bestowed  a  heavy  blow 
of  the  whip  upon  his  horses ;  the  noble 
animals  reared,  then  cries  of  men  who 
were  knocked  down  were  heard ;  then  a 
double  concussion  was  felt,  and  two  of  the 
wheels  had  passed  over  a  round  and  flexi- 
ble body.  There  was  a  moment's  silence  ; 
the  carriage  had  cleared  the  gate. 

"To  Cours  la  Heine!"  cried  D'Artag-- 
nan  to  the  coachman :  then  turning-  to 
Mazarin,  he  said,  "Now,  m^'  lord,  3'ou 
can  sa}'  five  paters  and  five  aves,  to 
thank  Heaven  for  3'our  deliverance.  You 
are  safe,  3'ou  are  free." 

Mazarin  replied  onl}'  by  a  g-roan  ;  he 
could  not  believe  in  such  a  miracle.  Five 
minutes  later  the  carriage  stopped,  hav- 
ing- reached  Cours  la  Peine. 

'•'Is  m.y  lord  pleased  with  his  escort  ?  " 
asked  D'Artag-nan. 

"Enchanted,  Monson,"  said  Mazarin, 
venturing  his  head  out  of  one  of  the  win- 
dows :  "and  now  do  as  much  for  the 
queen." 

"It  will  be  less  difficult,"  replied  D'Ar- 
tagnan, springing-  to  the  g-round.  "  Mon- 
sieur de  Valon,  I  connuend  his  eminence 
to  your  care." 

••  Be  quite  at  ease,"  said  Porthos,  hold- 
ing- out  his  hand,  which  D'Artag-nan  took 
and  shook  in  his. 

•■  Oh  !  "  said  Porthos. 

D'Artagnan  looked  with  surprise  at  his 
friend. 

"  What  is  the  matter  then  ?  "  he  asked. 

"I  think  I  have  sprained  the  wrist," 
said  Portlios. 

"  The  devil  !  why  you  strike  like  a  blind 
or  a  deaf  man." 

•'It  was  necessary — m.\  man  was  g-oing 
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lo  fire  a  pistol  at  me  :  but  3'ou — how  did 
you  g"et  rid  of  yours  ?  '" 

''Oh!  mine,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  "  was 
not  a  man," 

''What  was  it,  tlien  ?" 

"  It  was  an  apparition."* 

•' And— •• 

''  I  charmed  it  away." 

Without  further  explanation,  D'Artag:- 
nan  took  the  pistols  which  were  upon  the 
front  seat,  and  placed  them  in  his  belt, 
wrapped  himself  in  his  cloak,  and,  not 
wishing-  to  enter  by  the  same  g"ate  as  that 
Ijy  Avhicli  they  had  left,  he  took  his  wa}^ 
toward  the  Richelieu  e-ate. 


CHAPTER  L. 

THE  CARRIAGE  OF  MONSIEUR  LE  CO- 
AD  JUTEUR. 

Instead  of  returning-,  then,  by  the  St. 
Honore  g"ate,  D'Artag-nau,  who  had  time 
l)efore  him,  walked  round  and  re-entered 
b}'  the  Porte  Richelieu.  He  was  ap- 
proached to  be  examined  ;  and  when  it 
was  discovered  by  his  plumed  hat  and  his 
hiced  coat  that  he  was  an  officer  of  the 
umsketeers,  he  was  surrounded,  with  an 
intention  to  make  him  cr\',  '■  Down  with 
Mazarin  !  "  Their  first  demonstration  did 
not  fail  to  make  him  uneasy  at  first ;  but 
when  he  knew  what  it  concerned,  he 
shouted  in  such  a  fine  voice  that  even 
the  most  exacting-  were  satisfied.  He 
walked  down  the  Rue  Richelieu,  meditat- 
ing how  he  should  carrj'  off  the  queen  in 
her  turn — for  to  take  her  in  a  carriag-e 
bearing  the  arms  of  France  was  not  to  be 
thought  of — when  he  perceived  an  equi- 
page standing-  at  the  door  of  the  liotel  be- 
longing to  Madame  de  Guemenee. 

He  was  struck  by  a  sudden  idea. 

"Ah,  pardicu  !  "  he  exclaimed  :  "  that 
wonld  Ix'  fair  ijhiy." 

And  appfoaching  tlie  cai-riage,  lie  ex- 
amined tlic  arms  on  the  jianels,  and  tlu' 
livery  of  the  coaclmian  on  his  box.  1'liis 
scrutiny  was  so  much  the  more  easy,  the 
coachman  l)cing  asleep  with  Ihe  reins  in 
his  hands. 

'•  It  is,  in  truth.  Monsieur  le  Coadju- 
teur's  carriage,  "said  D'Aitagnan  ;  "  upon 
my  honoi',  I  begin  to  think  that  Heaven  is 
prospering  us." 


He  mounted  noiselessly  into  the  chariot, 
and  pulled  the  silk  cord  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  coachman's  little  finger. 

"To  the  Palais  Royal,"  he  called  out. 

The  coachman  awoke  with  a  start,  and 
drove  off  in  the  direction  he  was  desired, 
never  doubting  but  that  the  order  had 
come  from  his  master.  The  porter  at  the 
palace  was  about  to  close  the  gates,  but 
seeing  such  a  handsome  equipage,  he 
fancied  that  it  was  some  visit  of  impor- 
tance, and  the  carriage  was  allowed  to 
pass,  and  to  stop  under  the  porch.  It 
was  then  only  that  the  coachman  per- 
ceived that  the  grooms  were  not  behind 
the  vehicle  :  he  fancied  Monsieur  le  Coad- 
juteur  had  sent  them  back,  and  without 
leaving  the  reins  he  sprang  from  his  box 
to  open  the  door.  -D'Artagnan  sprang  hi 
his  turn  to  the  ground,  and  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  coachman,  alarmed  at 
not  seeing  his  master,  fell  back  a  step,  he 
seized  him  by  his  collar  with  the  left, 
while  with  the  right  he  placed  a  pistol  to 
his  throat. 

"Try  to  pronounce  one  single  word." 
muttered  D'Artagnan.  ''and  you  are  a 
dead  man." 

The  coachman  perceived  at  once,  by  the 
expression  in  the  countenance  of  the  man 
who  thus  addressed  him,  that  he  liad 
fallen  into  a  trap,  and  he  remained  with 
his  mouth  wide  open  and  liis  exes  immod- 
erately starting. 

Two  musketeers  were  pacing  the  court, 
to  whom  D'Artagnan  called  by  ttieir 
names. 

»'' Monsieur  Belliere,"  said  he  to  ontj  of 
them,  "do  me  the  favor  to  take  the  reins 
from  the  hands  of  this  worthy  man,  io 
mount  upon  the  box,  and  to  drive  to  the 
door  of  the  private  stair,  and  to  wait  for 
me  there  ;  it  is  on  an  alVair  of  iuiportanei' 
which  is  ft)r  the  service  of  the  king." 

The  uHiskett'er,  who  knew  that  his  lieu- 
tenant was  uuapable  of  Jesting  witii  re- 
gai-(l  to  t  lie  sei-vice,  obeyi'd  wit  hout  saying 
a  woi-d.  although  he  thought  the  orih-r 
strange.  Then,  t  urr,ing-  toward  tin*  sec- 
ond unisketeer.   I )"  A  rt  agnail  said  : 

'*  I\Ionsienr  de  Vi'i-ger,  h»^l[)  me  to  place 
this  man   in  a  place  of  safety." 

The   unisketeer.  thinkinir  that    his  lieu- 
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tenant  iiad  just  arrested  some  prince  in 
disg-uise,  bowed,  and  drawina'  his  sword, 
siiinified  that  lie  was  ready.  D'Artag-nan 
mounted  the  staircase,  followed  by  his 
prisoner,  Avho  in  his  turn  was  followed  by 
the  soldier,  and  entered  Mazarin's  ante- 
room. Bernouin  was  waiting-  there,  im- 
patient for  news  of  liis  master. 

"  Well,  sir?  "'  he  said. 

"  Everything  goes  on  capitallN',  ray  dear 
Monsieur  Bernouin,  but  here  is  a  man 
whom  I  must  beg  you  to  put  in  a  safe 
place."" 

••'  Where  then,  sir  ?  "* 

"^  Where  you  like,  provided  that  the 
place  which  you  shall  choose  has  shutters 
secured  by  padlocks  and  a  door  which  can 
be  locked." 

"  We  have  that,  sir,'"  replied  Bernouin  ; 
and  the  poor  coachman  was  conducted  to 
a  closet,  the  windows  of  which  were 
barred,  and  which  looked  very  much  liive 
a  prison. 

••  And  now,  my  good  friend,"  said 
D"Artagnan  to  him,  '•  I  must  invite  you 
to  deprive  yourself,  for  m^'  sake,  of  your 
hat  and  cloak." 

The  coachman,  as  we  can  well  under- 
stand, made  no  resistance;  in  fact,  he  was 
so  astonished  at  what  had  happened  to 
him  that  he  stammered  and  reeled  like  a 
drunken  man.  D'Artagnan  deposited  his 
clothes  under  the  arm  of  one  of  the  valets. 

'•  And  now,  Monsieur  Verger,"  he  said, 
••  shut  3'ourself  up  with  this  man  until 
Monsieur  Bernouin  returns  to  open  the 
door.  Your  office  will  be  tolerably  long 
and  not  \evy  amusing,  I  know  ;  but,*" 
added  he  seriousl}^  "you  understand,  it 
is  on  the  king's  service." 

''At  your  command,  lieutenant,"  re- 
plied the  musketeer,  who  saw  that  the 
business  was  a  serious  one. 

"By-the-by,"  continued  D'Artagnan, 
''  should  this  man  attempt  to  fly  or  to  call 
out,  pass  your  sword  through  his  body." 

The  musketeer  signified  by  a  nod  that 
the  commands  should  be  obeyed  to  \ho. 
h'tter,  and  D'Artagnan  went  out,  followed 
by  Bernouin  :   midnight,  sti'uck. 

"Lead  me  into  the  (pieen's  oratory,"' 
said  D'Artagnan,  "announce  to  her  I  am 
there,  and  put   this   parc<,'l,   witli  a   well- 


loaded  musket,  under  the  seat  of  the  car- 
riage vvhicli  is  waiting-  at  the  foot  of  the 
private  stair." 

Bernouin  conducted  D'Artagnan  to  the 
oratory,  where  he  sat  down  pensively. 
Everything-  ha"d  gone  on  as  usual  at  the 
Palais  Royal.  As  we  said  before,  at  ten 
o'clock  almost  all  the  guests  were  dis- 
persed ;  those  who  were  to  fly  with  the 
court  had  the  word  of  command,  and  they 
were  each  severally'  desired  to  be  from 
twelve  o'clock  to  one  at  Cours  la  Reine. 

At  ten  o'clock  Anne  of  Austria  had 
entered  the  king's  room.  Monsieur  had 
just  retired,  and  the  youthful  Louis,  re- 
maining- the  last,  was  amusing-  himself  by 
placing  some  lead  soldiers  in  a  line  of  bat- 
tle, a  game  which  delighted  him  much. 
Two  ro3^al  pages  were  playing  with  him. 

"  Laporte,"  said  the  queen,  "  it  is  time 
for  his  majesty  to  g-o  to  bed." 

The  king  asked  to  remain  up,  having, 
he  said,  no  wish  to  sleep ;  but  the  queen 
was  firm. 

"  Are  ,you  not  going  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  six  o'clock.  Louis,  to  bathe  at 
Conflans  ?  I  think  you  asked  to  do  so 
yourself." 

"You  are  right,  madame,"  said  the 
king,  "  and  I  am  read}^  to  retire  to  my 
room  when  you  have  kissed  me.  Laporte, 
g-ive  the  light  to  Monsieur  the  Chevalier 
de  Coislin." 

The  queen  touched  with  her  lips  the 
white,  smooth  brow  which  the  royal  child 
presented  to  her  with  the  g-ravity  which 
already  partook  of  etiquette. 

"Go  to  sleep  soon,  Louis,"  said  the 
queen,  "  for  j^ou  must  be  woke  very 
earl^'." 

•-  I  will  do  my  best  to  obey  you,  mad- 
ame," said  the  ^^outhful  king,  "but  I 
have  no  inclination  to  sleep." 

"  L-aporte,"  said  Anne  of  Austria,  in  an 
undertone,  "find  some  very  dull  book  to 
read  to  his  majesty,  but  do  not  undress 
yourself." 

The  king  went  out,  accompanied  by  the 
Chevalier  d(;  Coislin  bearing  the  candle- 
stick, and  t  hen  l-li(>  <iueen  returned  to  her 
own  apartment.  Her  ladies — that  is  to 
say,  Madame  de  Brey,  Mademoiselle  de 
Beaumont,    Madame   de  Motteville.    and 
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Socra3"tine,  her  sister,  so  called  on  account 
of  her  sense,  had  just  brought  into  her 
dressing-room  the  remains  of  the  dinner, 
upon  which,  according  to  her  usual  cus- 
tom, she  supped.  The  queen  then  gave 
lier  orders,  spoke  of  a  banquet  which  the 
Marquis  de  Villequier  was  to  give  to  lier 
on  the  day  after  the  morrow,  indicated 
the  persons  whom  she  should  admit  to 
the  honor  of  being  at  it,  announced  an- 
other visit  on  the  following  day  to  Val- 
de-Grace,  where  she  intended  to  pay  her 
devotions,  and  gave  her  commands  to  her 
senior  valet  to  accompany  her.  When 
the  ladies  had  finished  their  supper,  the 
queen  feigned  extreme  fatigue,  and  passed 
into  her  bedroom.  Madame  de  Motteville, 
who  was  on  especial  duty  that  evening, 
followed  to  aid  and  undress  her.  The 
queen  then  began  to  read,  and,  after  con- 
versing with  her  affectionately  for  a  few 
minutes,  dismissed  her. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  D'Artag- 
nan  entered  with  the  coadjutor's  carriag-e 
into  the  courtyard  of  the  palace,  and  a 
few  seconds  later  the  carriage  of  the  ladies 
in  wailing  drove  out,  and  the  gates  were 
shut  after  them. 

A  few  minutes  after  twelve  o'clock  Ber- 
nouin  knocked  at  the  queen's  bedroom 
door,  having  come  hy  tlie  cardinal's  secret 
corridor.  Anne  of  Austria  opened  the 
door  heiself.  She  was  undressed — that  is 
to  say,  she  had  drawn  on  her  stockings 
again,  and  was  wrapped  in  a  long  dress- 
ing-gown. 

"It  is  you,  Bernouin,"  she  said.  "Is 
Monsieur  d'Artagnan  there  ?  "" 

"Yes,  madame,  in  ,your  oratory  ;  lie  is 
waiting  till  youi*  majesty  be  ready." 

"lam.  Go  and  tell  Laporte  to  wake 
and  dress  tin;  king,  and  then  pass  on  to 
tlie  MareclialtU'  Villeroy  and  summon  him 
to  me." 

Bernouin  l)()wed  and  retired. 

Tiie  ([ueiMi  ei)1,ered  her  ()i-ator.\-,  which 
was  light;(Hl  by  a  single  lamp  of  Venetian 
crystal,  Slie  .saw  D'Artagnan,  who  stood 
expecting  her. 

\'  Is  it  you  ?  "  slit!  said, 

"  Yes,  madame.'' 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  " 

"Taui."' 


"And  his  eminence,  the  cardinal." 

••  Has  got  off  without  any  accident.  He 
IS  awaiting  your  majesty  at  Cours  la 
Heine." 

"  But  in  what  carriage  do  we  start  ?" 

*'•  I  have  provided  for  every  thing — a  car- 
riage is  waiting  below  for  your  majestj'." 

"  Let  us  g'o  to  the  king." 

D'Artagnan  bowed,  and  followed  the 
queen.  The  young  Louis  was  alread^^ 
dressed,  with  the  exception  of  his  shoes 
and  doublet ;  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
dressed  in  great  astonishment,  overwhelm- 
ing with  questions  Laporte,  who  replied 
only  in  these  words  :  •'•'  Sire,  it  is  by  the 
queen's  commands." 

The  bed  was  open,  and  tlie  sheets  were 
so  worn  that  holes  could  be  seen  in  some 
places — another  evidence  of  the  stinginess 
of  Mazarin. 

The  queen  entered,  and  D'Artagnan 
remained  at  the  door.  As  soon  as  the 
child  perceived  the  queen  he  escaped  from 
Laporte,  and  ran  to  meet  her,  Anne  then 
motioned  to  D'Artagnan  to  approach,  and 
he  obej'^ed, 

"  My  son,"  said  Anne  of  Austria,  point  - 
ing-  to  the  musketeer,  calm,  standing  un- 
covered, "here  is  Monsieur  d'Artagnan, 
who  is  as  brave  as  one  of  those  ancient 
heroes  of  wdioni  you  like  so  much  to  hear 
from  m}'  women.  Remember  his  name 
well,  and  look  at  him  well,  that  his  face 
may  not  be  forg'otten,  for  lliis  evening  he 
is  going  to  render  us  a,  great  service." 

The  young  king  looked  at  the  officer 
with  his  large-formed  eye,  and  repeated  : 

"  Monsieur  d'Artagnan." 

'•  That  is  it,  my  son," 

Th(^  young  king  slowly  raised  liis  little 
hand,  and  held  it  out  to  the  nuisketeer ; 
I  he  latter  bent  on  his  knee,  and  ki.ssed  it. 
"  Monsieui"  d'Artagnan."  rep»»ated  Louis  : 
"  very  well,  madame." 

At  this  moment  the_\-  were  startled  l)y 
a  noise  as  if  a   tumult  wei'c  approaching. 

"  Wh;it  is  that  y  "  exclaimed  the  queen. 

••Oh.  oh  1  "  replied  D'Artagnan.  strain- 
ing hoth  at.  the  same  time  his  (piick  ear 
and  his  intelligent  glanc«>,  "  it  is  the  sound 
of  the  peo|)le  revolting." 

"  We  must  lly.''  said  the  (pieen. 

"  Your  majesty  has  givtMi  me  the  con- 
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trol  of  this  l)usiness ;  we  must  wait  and 
see  whai  they  want." 

"■  Monsieur  d'Artag-nan  !  '" 

"  I  will  answer  for  ever3' thing-." 

Nothing-  is  so  catching-  as  confidence. 
The  queen,  full  of  strength  and  courage, 
was  quickly  alive  1o  these  two  virtues  in 
others. 

•'Do  as  you  like."  she  said,  •' I  rely 
upon  3'^ou.** 

"Will  your  majesty  permit  me  to  give 
orders  in  your  name  in  this  whole  busi- 
ness ?" 

"  Command,  sir." 

"What  do  the  people  want  again?"" 
asked  the  king. 

"  We  are  about  to  know,  sire,"'  replied 
D'Artagnan,  as  he  rapidh'  left  the  room. 

The  tumult  continued  to  increase,  and 
seemed  to  surround  the  Palais  Royal  en- 
tirely. Cries  were  heard  from  the  inte- 
ri(U',  of  which  they  could  not  comprehend 
the  sense.  It  was  evident  that  there  was 
clamor  and  sedition. 

The  king,  half-dressed,  the  queen  and 
Laporte  remained  each  in  the  same  state, 
and  almost  in  the  same  place,  where  the}' 
were  listening-  and  waiting.  Comminges, 
who  was  on  guard  that  night  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  ran  in.  He  had  about  two 
hundred  men  in  the  courtyards  and  sta- 
bles, and  he  placed  them  at  the  queen's 
disposal. 

"  Well,""  asked  Anne  of  Austria,  when 
D'Artagnan  reappeared,  "'  Avhat  is  it?  " 

*•  It  is,  madame.  that  the  report  has 
s[)read  that  the  queen  has  left  the  Palais 
Royal,  carrying  off  the  king-,  and  the 
[x'ople  ask  to  have  proof  to  the  contrai-y, 
or  threaten  to  demolish  the  Palais  Royal."" 

'•  ()\\,  this  time  it  is  too  much."  ex- 
claimed the  ({ueen,  "and  I  will  prove  to 
Ihem  thai  I  have  not  left."" 

D"Artagnan  saw  from  the  expression 
of  the  queen's  face  that  she  was  about 
to  issue  some  violent  command.  He  ap- 
proached h(!r,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice  : 

"Has  your  majesly  still  confidence 
in  me?  " 

Tliis  voice  stai-tlcd  her.  "Yes,  sir." 
sIk;    replied.   " Cvery    confidence — speak." 

"  Will  the  (pieen  dei.i:i}  to  follow  my 
advice  ?  " 


"Speak." 

"  Let  your  majestj^  dismiss  M.  de  Com- 
minges, and  desire  him  to  shut  himself  up 
with  his  men,  in  the  guai-d-house  and  in 
the  stables.'" 

Comminges  glanced  at  D'Artagnan, 
with  the  envious  look  with  which  every 
courtier  sees  a  new  favorite  spring  up. 

"You  heai',  Comminges?'"  said  the 
queen. 

D'Artag-nan  went  up  to  him  ;  with  his 
usual  quickness  he  had  caught  the  anxious 
glance. 

"Monsieur  de  Comminges,"  he  said, 
•''pardon  me;  we  are  both  the  queeir"s 
servants,  are  we  not  ?  it  is  my  turn 
to  be  of  use  to  her  ;  do  not  exwy  me  this 
happiness." 

Comminges  bowed  and  left. 

"  Come,"  said  D'Artagnan  to  himself, 
"that  is  one  more  enemy  forme  there." 

"And  now,"  said  the  queen,  addressing- 
D'Artagnan,  "what  is  to  be  done?  for 
you  hear  that,  instead  of  becoming  calmer, 
the  noise  increases." 

"Madame,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "the 
people  want  to  see  the  king,  and  they 
must  see  him."* 

'•'  How  I  they  must  see  him  !  where,  on 
the  balcony  ?  "' 

"  Not  at  all,  madame,  but  here,  sleeping 
in  his  bed." 

"  Oh,  your  majesty,"  exclaimed  La- 
porte, •'Monsieur  d'Artagnan  is  right."' 

The  queen  became  thoughtful,  and 
smiled,  like  a  woman  to  whom  duplicity 
is  no  stranger. 

•'  Without  doubt,"  she  nuirmured. 

"  Monsieur  Laporte,"'  said  D'Artagnan, 
"go  and  announce  to  the  people  through 
the  gi-ating  that  they  are  going  to  be  sat- 
isfied, and  that  in  five  minutes  t\iey  shall 
not  only  see  the  king,  but  they  shall  see 
him  in  bed  ;  and  that  the  king  sleeps,  and 
that  the  queen  begs  that  they  will  keep 
silence,  so  as  not  1o  awaken  him." 

"  But  not  every  one :  a  deputation  of 
two  or  four  people."" 

"Every  one,  madame."" 

"  But  reflect,  they  will  kee))  us  Ikmv  till 
daybreak."" 

"  It  shall  lake  but  a  cpiart cr  of  an  hour. 
I    answer    for   everything,    machune;  be- 
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lieve  me,  I  know  the  people  —  the}'  are 
like  a  great  child,  who  only  wants  humor- 
ing. Before  the  sleeping-  king',  the}-  will 
be  mute,  g'entle,  and  timid  as  lambs."" 

''  Go,  Laporte,"'  said  the  queen. 

The  young-  king-  approached  his  mother 
and  said  :  ••  Wh}-  do  as  these  people 
ask?" 

"■  It  must  be  so,  my  son."  said  Anne 
of  Austria. 

''  But  then,  if  they  say  '  it  must  be  '  to 
me,  am  I  no  long-er  king  ?  " 

The  queen  remained  silent. 

••'Sire,"  said  D'Artagnan,  ••'will  your 
majesty  permit  me  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion ?  " 

Louis  XIV.  turned  round,  astonished 
that  an}'  one  should  dare  to  address  him. 
But  the  queen  pressed  the  child's  hand. 

'•  Yes,  sir,"  he  said. 

"  Does  your  majesty  remember  when 
playing-  in  the  park  of  Fontainebleau,  or 
in  the  palace-courts  at  Versailles,  to  have 
seen  the  sky  suddenly  become  dark,  and 
have  heard  the  sound  of  thunder?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

"  Well,  tiien,  this  noise  of  thundei-, 
however  much  your  majest}'  'may  have 
wished  to  pla}'  on,  has  said  :  •  Go  in.  sire." 
You  nmst  do  so." 

"Certainly,  sir;  but  the}'^  tell  me  that 
the  noise  of  thunder  is  the  voice  of  God." 

'•Well,  then,  sire,"  continued  D'Artag- 
nan, '•  listen  to  the  noise  of  the  people, 
and  you  will  see  that  it  resembles  that  of 
thunder." 

In  truth,  at  tluit  moment  a  terrible 
murmur  was  wafted  to  them  by  the;  nig-ht 
breeze;  then  all  at  once  it  ceased. 

''Hold,  sire,"'  said  D'Artagnan,  •'  they 
have  just  told  the  people  that  you  are 
asleep;  3'ou  sec  that,  you  a i-(^  still  king."" 

The  queen  looked  with  surprise  at  this 
si  i-ange  man.  wliose  brilliant  courage 
uiadc  hiui  liic  t'(nial  of  t  he  bravest,  and 
who  w;is,  by  his  line  and  read}'  inldli- 
g-enc(.',  tlu!  equal  of  all. 

Laporte  entered. 

'•  Wi'll,  lia|)()r1('.""  asked  lli('(|ueon. 

"  Matlanii','"  \\v  n-plicd,  "  JMonsieni- 
d'Artagnan's  prediction  lias  Ixmmi  acconi- 
plisiied  ;  they  were  calmeil  as  if  by  en- 
chantment.    The   doors  are  about  to   be 


opened,  and  in  five  minutes  they  will  be 
here." 

•'Laporte,"*  said  the  queen,  "suppose 
you  put  one  of  your  sons  in  the  king's 
place ;  we  might  be  off  during-  the 
time." 

•'If  your  majesty  desires  it, "' said  La- 
porte, "  my  sons,  like  myself,  are  at  the 
queen's  service." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  D'Artag-nan  ;  "for 
should  one  of  them  know  his  majesty,  and 
find  out  the  substitute,  all  would  be  lost."' 

••You  are  rig-ht,  sir — always  rig-ht," 
said  Anne  of  Austria.  "Laporte,  place 
the  Uing^  in  bed." 

Laporte  placed  the  king-,  dressed  as  he 
was,  in  the  bed,  and  then  covered  him  as 
far  as  the  shoulders  with  the  sheet.  The 
queen  bent  over  him  and  kissed  his  brow. 

"Pretend  to  sleep,  Louis,"  said  she. 

"Yes,"  said  the  king-,  "  but  I  wish  not 
to  be  touched  by  one  of  tho.se  men." 

•'Sire,  I  am  hei'e,'"  said  D'Artag-nan, 
"  and  I  g-ive  you  my  word  that  if  a  sing-le 
man  has  the  audacit}',  his  life  shall  ])ay 
for  it.'" 

'•  And  now  what  is  to  be  done  ?"'  asked 
the  queen,  ••  for  I  hear  them." 

••  Monsieur  Laporte,  g-o  to  them,  and 
ag'ain  I'ecommend  silence.  Madame,  wait 
at  the  door,  while  I  shall  be  at  the  head  of 
the  king-'s  bed,  ready  to  die  for  him."' 

Laporte  went  out;  the  queen  remained 
standing-  near  the  hangings,  while  D'Ai-- 
tag-nan  glided  behind  the  curtains. 

Then  the  heavy  and  collected  steps  of 
a  multitude  of  nu'u  wei'e  heard,  and  the 
queen  lierself  raised  the  tapestry  luing- 
ing-s,  and  put  her  fing-er  on  her  lips. 

On  seeing-  the  queen,  the  nuMi  stopped 
short,  respectfully. 

•'Enter,  g-entlemen  :  enter."  said  the 
([ueen. 

Tiiere  was  tlu'ii  anuing  liiat.  i-rowd  a 
iHoinent"s  hesitation,  whic-ii  looked  like 
shame.  Tli'ey  had  expected  resistance — 
they  had  ('.vpeeleii  to  be  thwarteil — to 
have  to  force  the  gates,  and  to  overturn 
the  guards.  'I'he  gates  had  openeil  of 
themselves;  and  the  king:,  ostensibly  at 
least .  had  no  ol  liei"  gnai-d  \\\  his  bed-he;id 
but  his  mother.  The  l'orenu»st  of  them 
stammered,  and  atlem{)le(i  \o  fall  back. 
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"  Enter  then,  g-entlemen,"  said  Laporte, 
"^  since  the  queen  permits  you  to  do  so." 

Then,  one  more  bold  tlian  the  rest,  ven- 
tured to  pass  the  door,  and  to  advance  on 
tip-toe.  This  example  was  imitated  hy 
the  rest,  until  the  room  filled  silentl}',  as 
if  these  men  had  been  the  most  humble 
and  devoted  courtiers.  Far  beyond  the 
door,  the  heads  of  those  who  were  not 
able  to  enter  could  be  seen,  all  rising  on 
the  tips  of  their  feet. 

D'Artagrnan  saw  it  all  through  an  open- 
ing- that  he  had  made  in  the  curtain,  and 
in  the  first  maa  who  had  entered  he  had 
recognized  Planchet. 

'•  Sir,"  said  the  queen  to  him,  thinking 
that  he  w- as  the  leader  of  the  band,  "  j'-ou 
wished  to  see  the  king,  and  therefore  I  de- 
termined to  show  him  to  3^ou  myself.  Ap- 
proach, and  look  at  him,  and  say  if  we 
have  the  appearance  of  people  who  wish 
to  escape." 

"No,  certainly,"  replied  Planchet,  rather 
astonished  at  the  unexpected  honor  con- 
ferred upon  him. 

•'You  will  say,  then,  to  ni}^  good  and 
faithful  Parisians,"  continued  Anne,  with 
a  smile,  the  expression  of  which  did  not 
deceive  D'Artagnan,  ''  that  you  have  seen 
the  Idng  hi  bed  and  asleep,  and  the  queen 
also  readj^  to  retire." 

••I  shall  tell  them,  madame,  and  those 
who  accompany  me  will  say  the  same 
thing,  but — " 

"  But  what  ?  '"  asked  Anne  of  Austria. 

'•  May  your  majesty  pardon  me,"  said 
Planchet;  ''but  is  it  really  the  king  who 
is  h'ing  there  ?  " 

Anne  of  Austria  started.  "If,"  si  le  said, 
'■  thi.'re  is  one  among  you  who  knows  the 
king,  let  him  appi'oach,  and  say  whether 
it  is  really  his  majest}'  l^'ing  there." 

A  man,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  in  the  folds 
of  wliich  his  face  w^as  hidden,  approached, 
and  leaned  over  the  bed  and  looked. 

For  one  second  D'Artagnan  thought  the 
man  liad  some  evil  design,  and  he-  put  his 
liand  to  his  swoi'd  ;  but  in  the  movement 
made  by  tin;  man  in  stooping,  a  portion  of 
liis  face  was  uncovfi-cd,  and  D'Artagnan 
I'ccognized  tlie  coadjutor. 

••  It  is  certainly  Ihe  king,"  said  1-he  man, 
i-ising  again.     "  God  bless  Ins  inajesty  !  " 


"  Yes,"  repeated  the  leader  in  a  whis- 
per, "God  bless  his  majesty  !"  and  all 
these  men  who  had  entered  furious,  passed 
from  anger  to  pity,  and  blessed  the  royal 
infant  in  their  turn. 

'•Now,"  said  Planchet,  "let  us  thank 
the  queen.     My  friends,  retire." 

The3"  all  bowed,  and  retired  by  degrees, 
as  noiselessly  as  the}'  had  entered.  Plan- 
chet, who  had  been  the  first  to  enter,  was 
the  last  to  leave.    The  queen  stopped  him. 

"  What  is  your  name,  my  friend  ?  "  she 
said. 

Planchet,  much  surprised  at  the  inquiry, 
turned  back. 

''Yes,"  continued  the  queen,  "I  think 
myself  as  much  honored  to  have  received 
\'ou  this  evening  as  if  you  had  been  a 
prince,  and  I  wish  to  know  your  name." 

"Yes,"  thought  Planchet,  "to  treat 
me  as  a  prince.     No,  thank  you." 

D'Artagnan  trembled  lest  Planchet, 
seduced  like  the  crow  in  the  fable,  should 
say  his  name,  and  that  the  queen,  know- 
ing his  name,  would  discover  that  Planchet 
had  belonged  to  him. 

"Madame,"  replied  Planchet,  respect- 
fully, "  I  am  called  Dulaurier,  at  your 
service." 

"  Thank  you.  Monsieur  Dulaurier,"  said 
the  queen,  "  and  what  is  your  business  ?  " 

"Madame,  I  am  a  clothier  in  the  Rue 
Bourdonnais." 

"That  is  all  that  I  wished  to  know," 
said  the  queen.  "  Much  obliged  to  3'ou, 
Monsieur  Dulaurier.  You  will  hear  again 
from  me." 

"Come,  come,"  thought  D'Artagnan, 
emerging  from  behind  the  curtain  ;  "  de- 
cidedly Monsieur  Planchet  is  no  fool,  and 
it  is  evident  he  has  been  brought  up  in  a 
good  school." 

The  difTei'ent  actors  in  this  strange 
scene  remained  facing"  one  another,  with- 
out uttering  a  single  word  ;  the  queen 
standing  near  the  door — D'Artagnan  half 
out  of  liis  liiding  place — the  king  raised 
on  his  elbow,  ready  to  fall  down  on  his 
b(>d  again,  at  the  slightest  sovmd  which 
should  indicate  the  retuin  of  the  multi- 
tude; but  instead  of  approaching,  the 
noise  becauKj  more  and  more  distant,  and 
linislied  by  dying  away  entirely. 
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The  queen  breathed  morefreeh'.  D'Ar- 
tagnan  wiped  his  damp  forehead,  and  the 
king-  slid  ofl'  liis  bed,  saj'ing' — ''Let  us 
.g-o." 

At  tliis  moment  Laporte  re-appeared. 

'•'  Well  ?  "  asked  the  queen. 

"Well,  madamel''  replied  the  valet; 
"  I  followed  them  as  far  as  the  g-ates. 
They  announced  to  all  their  comrades 
that  fhey  had  seen  the  king,  and  that  the 
queen  had  spoken  to  them  ;  and,  in  fact, 
they  have  g'one  off  quite  proud  and 
happy.'' 

"Oh,  the  miserable  wretches  I  *'  mur- 
mured the  queen,  "they  shall  pay  dearly 
for  their  boldness,  and  it  is  I  who  promise 
it  to  them." 

Then  turning*  to  D'Artagnan,  she  said  : 

'•  Sir,  you  have  given  me  this  evening- 
the  best  advice  that  I  have  ever  i-eceived. 
Continue,  and  sa\'  what  we  must  do 
now." 

"Monsieur  Laporte,"  said  D'Artag-nan, 
"  finish  dressing-  his  majesfc3^" 

"  We  ma}'  go  then  ?  "  asked  the  queen. 

"  Wlien  your  majest}'  pleases.  You 
have  only  to  descend  by  the  private 
stairs,  and  you  Avill  find  me  at  the 
door." 

"Go,  sir,"  said  tlie  queen;  "'  I  will  fol- 
low you." 

D'Artagnan  went  down,  and  found  tlie 
ciirriag-e  at  its  i)Ost  and  the  musketeer  on 
the  box.  D'Artag-nan  took  out  the  parcel, 
which  he  had  desired  Bernouin  to  !>lace 
under  the  seat.  It  may  be  rciiienibered 
that  it  was  the  hat  and  cloak  belonging-  to 
Monsieur  de  Gondy's  coachman. 

He  placed  the  cloak  on  his  shoulders, 
and  the  hat  on  his  head,  wliile  the  nuiske- 
teer  g-ot  off  the  box. 

"Sir,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "you  will  go 
and  release  your  companion,  who  is  g-uai"tl- 
ing  tlic  coachman.  You  nnist  mount  yowv 
Imrsc,  and  pi-oceed  to  Rue  Tiquetonnc, 
Hotel  (\v  la  Chevrette,  whence  you  will 
take  my  horse,  and  that  of  Monsieur  de 
Valon,  which  you  nmst  .saddle  and  eiiuip 
as  if  for  war,  and  then  3'ou  will  leave 
Pai'is,  bi-inging-  tlicm  with  you  to  Cours 
la  Heine.  If,  when  you  arrive  at  ('ours  la 
Reine,  you  liiid  no  on(\  you  nuist  go  on  to 
St.  Cilerniaiii.     <  )u  the  king's  service." 


The  musketeer  touched  his  cap,  and 
went  away  to  execute  the  orders  he  had 
received. 

D'Artagnan  mounted  on  the  box,  hav- 
ing a  pair  of  pistols  in  his  belt,  a  musket 
under  his  feet,  and  a  naked  sword  behind 
him. 

The  queen  appeared,  and  was  followed 
b}'  the  king  and  the  Duke  d'Anjou,  his 
brother. 

"Monsieur  the  Coadjutor's  carriage  !  " 
she  exclaimed,  falling-  back. 

"Yes,  madame,"  said  D'Artagnan: 
"'  but  get  in  fearlessh*, for  I  drive  you." 

The  queen  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise,  and 
entered  the  carriage,  and  the  king  and 
monsieur  took  their  places  at  her  side. 

"  Come,  Laporte,"  said  the  queen. 

"How,  madame!"  said  the  valet,  "in 
the  same  carriage  as  your  majesties  I  " 

"'  It  is  not  a  matter  of  royal  etiquette 
this  evening,  but  of  the  king's  safety. 
Get  in,  Laporte." 

Laporte  obeyed, 

••  Pull  down  the  blinds,"  said  D'Artag- 
nan. 

"  But  will  that  not  excite  suspicion, 
sir  ?  "  asked  the  queen. 

"Your  majest\''s  mind  may  be  quite  at 
ease,"  replied  the  officer.  "I  liave  my 
answer  i-eady." 

The  blinds  were  pulled  down,  antl  they 
started  at  a  ga-llop  by  the  Rue  Richelieu, 
On  reaching  the  gate,  the  captain  of  the 
post  advanced  at  the  head  of  some  ten 
men,  holding  a  lantern  in  his  hand. 

D'Artagnan  signed  to  them  to  draw 
near, 

"Do  you  i-ecognize  the  carriage?"  he 
asked  the  sergeant. 

"No,"  replied  the  latter. 

"  Look  at  the  arms." 

The  sergeant  put  the  lantei-n  near  the 
pant'l. 

*■  Th(!y  ai-e  those  of  Monsieur  le  Coadju- 
teur,"  he  saiil. 

••  Ilnsh  ;  lie  is  enjoying  a  liiic  with  Mad- 
ami'  de  Guemenee." 

The  sergeant  l)eg-au  to  laugh. 

'•Open  tht>  gate,"  he  eiied.  '- 1  know 
who  it  is  !  "  Then  {)ul I :ug  his  face  to  the 
lowei-ed  blinds,  he  said  : 

'*  1  wish  you  joy,  my  lord  I 
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"  Impudent  fellow,"  cried  D"Artag-nan. 
"  3'ou  will  g-et  me  turned  off."' 

The  g-ate  groaned  on  its  hinges,  and 
D'Artag-nan,  seeing  the  wa}^  cleared, 
AAiiipped  on  his  horses,  who  started  at  a 
canter,  and  five  minutes  later  they  had 
rejoined  the  cardinal. 

••  Mousqueton  I '"  exclaimed  D'Artag- 
nan,  '•'  draw  up  the  blinds  of  his  majesty's 
carriage." 

•'  It  is  he  !  "  cried  Porthos. 

•'  As  a  coachman  I  "  exclaimed  Mazarin. 

''And  with  the  coadjutor's  carriage  I  " 
said  the  queen. 

••  Corpo  di  Dio  !  Monson  d'Artagnan," 
said  Mazarin,  "  you  are  worth  your  weight 
in  cold." 


CHAPTER  LI. 
HOW  d'artagnan  and  porthos  earned 

BY  THE  SALE  OF  STRAW,  THE  ONE  TWO 
HUNDRED  AND  NINETEEN,  AND  THE 
OTHER  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTEEN, 
LOUIS   D'OR. 

Mazarin  was  desirous  of  setting  out  in- 
stantly'' for  St.  Germain  ;  but  the  queen 
declared  that  she  should  wait  for  the  peo- 
ple whom  she  had  appointed  to  meet  her. 
However,  she  offered  the  cardinal  La- 
porte's  place,  which  he  accepted,  and 
^vent  from  one  cari-iage  to  the  other. 

It  was  not  without  foundation  that  a 
re])ort  of  the  king's  intending  to  leave 
Paris  by  night  liad  been  circulated.  Ten 
or  twelve  persons  had  been  in  the  secret 
since  six  o'clock,  and  how  great  soever 
tlieir  prudence  might  be,  they  could  not 
issue  the  necessary  orders  for  the  depart- 
ure without  the  thing  transpiring  a  little. 
Besides,  each  individual  had  some  one  or 
two  others  interested  in  him  ;  and  as  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  queen  was 
leaving  Paris  full  of  terrible  projects  of 
vengeance,  every  one  had  warned  parents 
and  friends  of  what  was  going  to  happen  ; 
so  that  the  news  of  the  ai)proaching  exit 
ran  like  a  ti-ain  of  lighted  gunpowder 
through  the  streets. 

Tlie  first,  carriage  wliich  ai-rivcd  after 
tha,t  of  the  queen  was  that  of  the  Prince 
{\v  Conde,  who,  with  the  princess  and 
tlowager  princess,  was  in  it.  Both  these 
ladies  had  l)een   awakened  in  the   middle 


of  the  night,  and  did  not  know  what  it 
was  all  about.  The  second  contained  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  tall 
young  mademoiselle,  and  the  Abbe  de  la 
Riviere ;  and  the  third,  the  Duke  de 
Longueville  and  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
brother  and  brother-in-law  of  Conde. 
They  all  alighted,  and  hastened  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  king  and  queen  in 
their  coach.  The  queen  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  the  carriage  they  had  left,  and  see- 
ing that  it  was  empty,  she  said  : 

"Bui  where  is  Madame  de  Longue- 
ville?" 

''Ah,  3'es,  where  is  my  sister?  "  asked 
the  prince. 

"Madame  de  Longueville  is  ill,"  said 
the  duke,  "  and  she  desired  me  to  excuse 
her  to  your  majesty."' 

Anne  gave  a  quick  glance  at  Mazarin, 
who  replied  by  an  almost  imperceptible 
shake  of  his  head. 

••  What  do  you  say  of  this  ?  '"  asked  the 
queen. 

''I  say  that  she  is  an  hostage  for  the 
Parisians,"  answered  the  cardinal. 

"Why  is  she  not  come?"  asked  the 
prince  in  a  low  voice,  addressing  his 
brother. 

'•Silence,"  whispered  the  duke;  "she 
has  her  reasons." 

"She  will  ruin  us!"  returned  the  prince. 

'•  She  will  save  us,"  said  Conti. 

Carriages  now  arrived  in  crowds  :  those 
of  the  Marechal  de  Villeroy,  Guitant, 
Villequier  and  Comminges  came  into  the 
line.  The  two  musketeers  arrived  in  their 
turn,  holding  the  horses  of  D'Artagnan 
and  Porthos  in  their  hands.  These  two 
instantly  mounted;  the  coachman  of  the 
latter  replacing  D'Artagnan  on  the  coach- 
box of  the  ro.yal  coach.  jMousqueton  took 
the  place  of  the  coachman,  aixl  drove 
standing — for  reasons  known  to  himself — 
like  the  Phaeton  of  antiquity. 

Tlie  queen,  though  occupied  by  a  thou- 
sand details,  tried  to  catch  the  Gascon's 
eye  ;  but  he,  with  his  wonted  prudence, 
had  mingled  with  tlH>  crowd. 

"Let  us  be  the  avant-guard."  said  he 
to  Porthos.  "and  find  dwt  good  quarlcrs 
at  St .  Gei-main  ;  nobody  will  think  of  us, 
and  for  my  part,  I  am  nutch  fatigued." 
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"  As  for  me,"  replied  Porthos,  "  I'm 
falling  asleep,  considering-  that  we  have 
not  had  any  fighting  ;  trul}^.  the  Parisians 
are  idiots." 

"  Or  rather,  we  are  very  clever,"  said 
D'Artagnan. 

■•Perhaps."'  ' 

'•  And  your  wrist — how  is  it  ?  " 

"Better — but  do  \'ou  think  that  we've 
lioi  them  this  time  ?  " 

••Got  what?" 

•'You,  your  promotion — and  I,  my 
nile." 

••  I'faith  !  yes — I  should  expect  so — be- 
sides, if  they  forget,  I  shall  take  the  libert}' 
i!  reminding  them." 

••  The  queen's  voice  I  Slie  is  speaking," 
^aid  Porthos  ;  ''  I  think  she  wants  to  lide 
on  horseback." 

'•  Oh,   she   would   like   it — she   would — 

i)Ut— " 

"  But  what  ?  " 
u  "  The  cardinal  won't  allow  it.     Gentle- 

men," he  said,  addressing  the  two  muske- 
teers, "accompany  the  royal  carriag-e ; 
we  are  going  on  to  seek  for  lodgings." 

''Let  us  depart,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
(|ueen. 

And  the  royal  carriage  drove  on,  fol- 
lowed b3'the  other  coaches  and  about  fift^- 
horsemen. 

They  reached  St.  Germaui  without  any 
accident  :  on  descending  the  footstep  the 
que(!n  found  the  prince  awaiting  her,  bare- 
headed, to  oiler  her  his  hand. 

*'  What  an  alarum  for  the  Parisians  I  '" 
said  the  queen. 

'•  It  is  war,"  were  the  emphatic  words 
of  the  prince. 

'•  Well,  then,  let  it  be  war  I  Have  we 
not  on  oui"  side  the  con(iuei'or  of  Rocroy, 
of  Nordlingen,  of  Lens?  " 

The  prince  bowed  low. 

It  was  then  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  queen  walked  (ii'st  into  tin-  chateau  : 
<'vej-v  one  followed  her.  About  two  hun- 
dred pel-sons  hiid  accompanied  lier  in  her 
Ihghl. 

•- ( ieni  leinen."  said  t.iie  ((ueeii.  hiugii- 
ing.  '•  piay  take  up  youi-  alxxh-  in  the 
ciiatcau  ;  it  is  large,  and  there  will  be  no 
want,  t)f  room  for  you  all  :  but,  as  we  never 
thoughl,   of  coming  here.  1    am    uifoj-med 


that  there  are,  in  all,  onl}'^  three  beds 
here,  one  for  the  king',  one  for  me — " 

•'And  one  for  the  cardinal,"  muttered 
the  prince. 

'•  Am  I — am  I  then  to  sleep  on  the 
floor  ?  "  asked  Gaston  d'Orleans,  with  a 
forced  smile. 

''  No,  m}^  prince,"  replied  Mazarin,  •'•  for 
the  third  bed  is  intended  for  youv  high- 
ness."  "But  your  eminence?"  re- 
plied   the   prince. 

"  I  " — answered  Mazai-in — ••  I  shall  not 
sleep  at  all ;  I  shall  have  work  to  do." 

Gaston  desired  that  he  should  be  shown 
into  the  room  where  he  was  to  sleep,  with- 
out in  the  least  concerning  himself  as 
to  where  his  wife  and  daughter  were  to 
repose. 

"  Well,  for  my  part,  I  shall  go  to  bed," 
said  D'Artagnan  ;  "come,  Porthos." 

Porthos  followed  the  lieutenant  with 
that  profound  confidence  which  he  had  in 
the  wisdom  of  his  friend.  The.y  walked 
from  one  end  of  the  chateau  to  the  other, 
Porthos  looking  with  wondering  eyes  at 
D'Artagnan,  who  Avas  counting  on  his 
fingers. 

"  Four  hundred,  at  a  pistole  each — four 
hundred  pistoles." 

••'Yes,"  interposed  Porthos,  ••four  hun- 
dred pistoles;  but  who  is  to  n^ake  foui* 
hundred  pistoles  ?  " 

"A  pistole  is  not  enough,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagan,  "  'tis  worth  a  louis." 

••  What  is  worth  a  louis  ?  " 

'•'Four  hundred,  at  a  louis  each,  make 
four  hundi-ed  louis.*" 

■'Four   hundreil  I  ""  exclaimed   Poi'thos. 

"Listen  !  '"  cried  D'Artagnan. 

But,  as  there  were  all  descriptions  of 
people  about,  who  were  in  a  state  of  won- 
derment at  the  arrival  of  the  coui-t. 
which  they  were  watching,  he  whispered 
in  his  friend's  ear. 

••  I  understand."  answered  Portlu>s.  ••  I 
miderstand  you  jMM-fect  ly.  on  my  honor  : 
two  Iniiidred  louis.  each  of  us,  wouiii  l>e 
making  a  prett\-  thing  of  ii  ;  but,  what 
will   peo]il<^  say  ?  " 

••Ijet  1  hem  say  wiiat  t  bey  will  :  besides, 
how  will  th(\v  know  it's  us  ?  " 

"  But  who  will  (list  ril)ul,e  t  hese  things  ?" 
asked   Port  bos. 
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"  I,  and  Mousqueton  there," 

"  But  he  wears  my  livery  ;  my  livery 
will  be  known,"  replied  Porthos. 

"  He  can  turn  his  coat  inside  out." 

"  You  are  always  in  the  rig-ht,  my  dear 
friend,"  cried  Porthos;  "but  where  the 
devil  do  3'ou  discover  all  the  notions  you 
put  into  practice  ?  " 

D'Artagnan  smiled.  The  two  friends 
turned  do\vn  the  first  street  the^'^  came  to. 
Porthos  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  house  to 
the  rig-ht,  w^hile  D* Artagnan  knocked  at 
the  door  of  a  house  to  the  left. 

"Some  straw,"  they  said. 

"Sir,  we  don't  keep  any,"  was  the  i-epl^' 
of  the  people  who  opened  the  doors  ;  "  but 
ask,  please,  at  the  ha^'-dealer's." 

"  Where  is  the  hay-dealer's  ?  " 

'•'  At  the  last  large  door  in  the  street," 

"  Are  there  any  other  people  in  Saint 
Germain  w^ho  sell  straw  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  there's  the  landlord  of  the  Lamb, 
and  Gros-Louis,  the  farmer— they  live  in 
the  Rue  des  Ursulines." 

"Very  well." 

D'Artagnan  went  instantly  to  the  ha3'- 
dealer,  and  bargained  with  him  for  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  trusses  of  straw,  which  he 
had,  at  the  rate  of  three  pistoles  each. 
He  went  afterward  to  the  innkeeper,  and 
bought  from  him  two  hundred  trusses  at 
the  same  price.  Finally,  Farmer  Louis 
sold  them  eighty  trusses,  making  in  all 
four  hundred  and  thirty'. 

There  was  no  more  to  be  had  in  Saint- 
Germain.  This  foraging  did  not  occupy 
more  than  half  an  hour.  Mousqueton, 
duly  instructed,  w^as  put  at  the  head  of  this 
sudden  and  new  business.  He  was  cau- 
tioned not  to  let  a  bit  of  straws  out  of  his 
hands  under  a  louis  a  truss,  and  they 
intrusted  to  him  straw  to  the  amount 
of  four  hundred  and  thirty  louis,  D'Ar- 
tagnan, taking  with  hiui  four  trusses  of 
straw,  returned  to  the  chateau,  where 
everybody,  freezing  with  cold,  and  falling 
asleep,  envied  the  king,  th(i  queen  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  on  their  camp-beds.  The 
lieutenant's  entrance  i)roduced  a  burst  of 
laughter  in  the  great  drawing-room  :  but 
he  did  not  appear  to  notice  that  lie  was 
the  object  of  general  attention,  but  began 
to  arrange  with  so  iinicli  (•Icveniess.  nice- 


ty, and  gayety,  his  straw  bed,  that  the 
mouths  of  all  these  sleepy  creatures,  who 
could  not  go  to  sleep,  began  to  water, 

"Straiw  !  "  they  all  cried  out,  "  straw  ! 
where  is  any  to  be  found  ?  '' 

"  I  can  show  you,"  answered  the  Gas- 
con. 

And  he  conducted  them  to  Mousqueton, 
who  distributed  lavishly  the  trusses  at  a 
guinea  apiece.  It  was  thought  rather 
dear,  but  people  wanted  to  go  to  sleep, 
and  who  would  not  give  even  two  or  three 
louis  for  some  hours  of  sound  sleep  ? 

Mousqueton,  who  knew  nothing  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  chateau,  wondered 
that  the  idea  had  not  occuiTed  to  him 
sooner.  D'Artagnan  put  the  gold  in  his 
hat,  and,  in  going  back  to  the  chateau, 
settled  the  reckoning  with  Porthos  :  each 
of  thetn  had  cleared  two  hundred  and  fif- 
teen louis, 

Porthos,  however,  found  that  he  had  no 
straw  left  for  himself.  He  returned  to 
Mousqueton,  but  the  steward  had  sold  the 
last  wisp.  He  then  repaired  to  D'Artag- 
nan, who,  thanks  to  his  four  trusses  of 
straw,  was  in  the  act  of  making  up  and 
of  tasting,  by  anticipation,  the  luxury  of 
a  bed  so  soft,  so  well  stuffed  at  the  head, 
so  well  covered-  at  the  foot,  that  it  would 
have  excited  the  env}^  of  the  king  himself, 
if  his  majest}^  had  not  been  fast  asleep  in 
his  own,  D'Artagnan  could,  on  no  ac- 
count, consent  to  pull  his  bed  to  pieces 
again  for  Porthos,  but  for  a  consideration 
of  four  louis  that  the  latter  paid  him  for 
it,  he  consented  that  Porthos  should  share 
his  couch  with  him.  He  laid  his  sword  at 
the  head,  his  pistols  by  his  side,  stretched 
his  cloak  over  his  feet,  placed  his  felt  hat 
on  the  top  of  his  cloak,  and  extended  him- 
self luxuriously  on  the  straw,  which  rustled 
under  him.  He  was  ali'eady  enjoying 
the  sweet  dreams  engendered  b\-  the  pos- 
session of  two  hundred  and  nineteen  louis, 
made  in  a  quarter  of  a  hour,  when  a  voice 
was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  whicii 
made  him  stii-, 

"  Monsieur  d'Artagnan  I  ""  it  cried. 
"  Here  I  "  cried  Porthos,  "  here  ! '' 

Porthos  foresaw  that  if  D'Artagnan  was 
called  away  he  should  remain  sole  posses- 
sor (»r  t  lie  bed.     An  officer  approached. 
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••  I   am    come   to   fetch  you,  Monsieur 

d'Artagnau." '"  From  whom  ?  *' 

''  His  eminence  sent  me." 
"•  Tell  uiy  lord  that  I'm  going-  to  sleep. 
:nid  I  advise  him,  as  a  friend,  to  do  the 
same," 

••'  His  eminence  is  not  gone  to  bed,  and 
will  not  go  to  bed,  and  wants  3-ou  in- 
stantly." 

"The  devil  take  Mazarin,  who  does  not 
';iiow  when  to  sleep  at  the  proper  time. 
What  does  he  want  with  me?  Is  it  to 
make  me  a  captain  ?  In  that  case  I  for- 
give him." 

And  the  musketeer  rose,  grumbling, 
look  his  sword,  hat,  pistols  and  cloak,  and 
loUowed  the  officer,  while  Porthos,  alone, 
I  lid  sole  possessor  of  the  bed,  endeavored 
1  o  follow  the  good  example  of  falling- 
1  sleep,  which  his  predecessor  had  set  him. 

'' Monsieur  d'Artagnan,"  said  the  car- 
dinal, on  perceiving  him,  *'l  have  not  for- 
gotten with  what  zeal  you  have  served 
me.  I  am  going  to  prove  to  you  that  I 
have  not." 

"Good,"  thought  the  Gascon,  "this 
begins  well." 

'•'Monsieur  d'Arfcaguan,"  he  resumed, 
"do  you  wish  to  become  a  captain  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"  And  your  friend  still  wishes  to  be 
nrade  a  baron  ?  " 

"At  this  very  moment,  my  lord,  he's 
dreaming  that  he  is  one." 

"Then,"  said  Mazarin,  taking  from  his 
portfolio  the  letter  which  he  had  already 
shown  D'Artagnan,  "take  this  dispatch, 
and  cari'y  it  to  England." 

D'Artagnan  looked  at  the  envelope, 
t-here  was  no  address  on  it. 

"  Am  I  not  to  know  to  whom  to  present 
it?" 

"  You  will  know  when  you  reach  Lon- 
don :  at  London  you  may  teaj-  olf  the 
outer  envelope." 

"  And  what  are  my  instructions  ?  " 

"To  obey,  in  every  particulai-.  him  I0 
whom  this  lett.(>r  is  addressed.  Vou  nuist 
.set  out  for  Boulogne.  At  the  'Royal 
Arms  of  England  '  you  will  find  a  young 
gentleman,  named  Mordaunt." 

••  Yos,  my  lord  ;  and  wiiat  am  1  to  do 
with  this  young  gentleman  ?  " 


"To  follow  wherever  he  leads  you." 

D'Artag'nan  looked  at  the  cardinal  with 
a  stupefied  air. 

"There  are  your  instructions,""  said 
Mazarin  ;   "'  go  !  " 

"  Go  I  'tis  easy  to  say  so,  but  that  re- 
quires money,  and  I  haven't  an}'." 

"'  Ah  I  "  replied  Mazarin,  "  so  you've  no 
money  ?  '* 

"None,  m}'  lord." 

"But  the  diamond  I  gave  vou  vester- 
day  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  keep  it  in  remembrance  of 
your  eminence."     Mazarin  sighed. 

"  'Tis  very  dear  living  in  England,  my 
lord,  especially  as  env^o}'  extraordinarj'." 

"Zounds  I'"  replied  Mazarin,  "the 
people  there  are  very  sedate,  and  their 
habits,  since  the  revolution,  simple  ;  but 
no  matter." 

He  opened  a  drawer,  and  took  out  a 
purse. 

"  What  do  you  sa}'  to  a  thousand 
crowns  ?  *' 

D'Artagnan  pouted  out  his  lower  lip  in 
a  most  extraordinary  manner. 

"I  reply,  ray  lord,  'tis  but  little,  as 
certainly  I  shall  not  go  alone." 

"  I  suppose  not.  Monsieur  de  Valon, 
that  worth}'  gentleman,  for,  -with  the 
exception  of  j'-ourself,  Monson  d'Artag- 
nan,  there's  not  a  man  in  France  that  I 
esteem  and  love  so  much  as  him — "' 

"Then,  my  lord,"  replied  D'Artag- 
nan. pointing  to  the  purse  which  Mazarin 
still  held,  "if  3^ou  love  and  esteem  him  so 
much,  you — understand  me  ?  " 

"  B<'  it  .sol  on  his  account  I  add  two 
hundred  crowns."' 

"  Scoundrel  !  "  muttered  D'Artagnan 
— "but  on  oui-  return."  he  said  aloud, 
"may  we,  that  is.  my  friend  and  I.  de- 
pend on  having,  he  liis  barony,  and  T  my 
promot  ion  ?  "' 

"  ( )n  the  honor  of  .Ma/.arin." 

"  1  sliouUi  liki>  another  sort  of  oath  bet- 
ter," said  D'Ai'tagnan  to  himself — then 
aloud.  "May  T  not  olTer  my  duty  to  her 
majt>st.y  IIk^  queen  ? 

"  M(M-  majesty  is  asl(>ep.  and  yon  must 
set  oil'  direelly.''  re])lied  Mazarin,  "go, 
pray,   sir — '' 

"  One  word   m«)re,  my   loiii  ;  if  there's 
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aiw  fig-hting-  where  I'm  going-,  ought  I  to 
fight  ?  " 

'•  You  are  to  obey  the  commands  of  the 
personage  to  whom  I  have  addressed  the 
inclosed  letter." 

'•  'Tis  well,''  said  D'Artagnan,  holding- 
out  his  hand  to  receive  the  mone}'.  ''  I 
offer  my  best  respects  and  services  to  3'ou, 
my  lord.'' 

D'Artagnan  then,  returning-  to  the  offi- 
cer, said — 

•  •■  Sir,  have  the  kindness  also  to  awaken 
Monsieur  de  Valon,  and  to  say  'tis  by  his 
eminence's  orders,  and  that  I  shall  wait 
for  him  at  the  stables." 

The  officer  went  off  wath  an  eagerness 
that  showed  the  Gascon  that  he  had  some 
personal  interest  in  the  matter. 

Porthos  w^as  snoring  most  musicallj^ 
when  some  one  touched  him  on  the  shoul- 
der. 

"I  come  from  the  cai-dinal,"  said  the 
officer. 

'' Heigho  I  "  said  Poithos,  opening  Ijis 
large  e3'es  ;  "  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

•'I  say  that  his  eminence  has  ordered 
you  to  go  to  England,  and  that  Monsieur 
d'Artagnan  is  waiting  for  you  in  the  sta- 
bles." 

Porthos  sighed  heavily — arose,  took  his 
hat,  his  pistols,  and  his  cloak,  and  de- 
parted, casting  a  look  of  regret  on  the 
bed  where  he  had  hoped  to  sleep  so  well. 

Scarcely  had  he  turned  his  back  than 
the  officer  laid  himself  down  in  it,  and  he 
had  not  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  dooi- 
before  his  successor,  in  his  turn,  snored 
immoderately.  It  was  very  natural,  he 
being  the  onlj'  man  in  the  whole  assem- 
blage of  people,  except  the  king,  the 
queen,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
slept  gratis. 


CHAPTEPv  LII. 

IN    WHICH   WE    HEAR    TIDINGS   OF   ARAMIS. 

D'Artagnan  went  straight  to  the  sta- 
bles ;  day  had  just  dawned.  He  found 
his  horse  and  that  of  Porthos  fast(Mied  to 
the  mang-er,  but  to  an  empty  manger.  He 
look  pity  on  these  poor  animals,  and  went 
to  a  corner  of  1  lie  stable,  where  he  saw  a^ 
little  straw,  but  in  doing  so  he  struck  his 
foot  against  a  i-ound  body,  which  uttered 


a  cvy.  and  arose  on  its  knees,  rubbing  its 
eyes.  It  was  Mousqueton,  who,  having 
no  straw  to  lie  upon  himself,  had  helped 
himself  to  that  of  the  horses. 

••  Mousqueton,"  cried  D'Artagnan,  "let 
us  be  oft" !     Let  us  set  off." 

Mousqueton,  i-ecognizing  the  voice  of  his 
master's  friend,  got  up  suddenlj'^,  and  in 
doing  so,  let  fall  some  louis  which  he  had 
appropriated  to  himself  illegally  durhig 
the  night. 

'•Hoi  hoi"  exclaimed  D'Artagnan, 
picking  up  a  louis  and  displaying  it  : 
••  here's  a  louis  that  smells  of  straw  a, 
little." 

Mousqueton  blushed  so  confusedly  that 
the  Gascon  began  to  laugh  at  him,  and 
said : 

''Porthos  would  be  angry,  my  dear 
Monsieur  Mouston,  but  I  pardon  you — 
only  let  us  remember  that  tliis  gold  must 
serve  us  as  a  joke — so  be  gay — come 
along." 

Mousqueton  instantly  assumed  a  most 
jovial  countenance,  saddled  the  horses 
quickh',  and  mounted  his  own  without 
making  faces  over  it. 

While  this  went  on,  Porthos  arrived 
with  a  xiivy  cross  look  on  his  face,  and 
was  astonished  to  find  the  lieutenant  re- 
signed, and  Mousqueton  almost  merry. 

"Ah,  that's  it,"  he  cried,  "you  have 
your  promotion,  and  I  m3^  baron3\" 

"We  are  going*  to  fetch  our  brevets," 
said  D'Artagnan,  "  and  when  we  come 
back,  Master  Mazarin  will  sign  them." 

-•And  where  are  we  g'oing?"  asked 
Porthos. 

••To  Paris  first  —  I  have  affairs  to 
settle." 

And  the}'  both  set  out  for  Paris. 

On  ari'iving  at  its  gates  thej'  were  as- 
tounded to  see  the  threatening  aspect  of 
the  capital.  Around  two  broken-down 
carriages  the  people  were  uttering  impre- 
cations, while  the  persons  who  had  at- 
tempted to  escape  were  made  prisoners — 
that  is  to  say,  an  old  man  and  two  women. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  two  friends 
wanted  to  enter,  they  showed  them  every 
kind  of  civility,  thinking  them  deserters 
from  the  royal  party,  and  wishing  to  bind 
them  to  their  own. 


"On  thk  HOiNoi:  of  Mazaimx."— Pw/r  rA'i. 


DuuAd,  Volurrif  Two. 
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"  What's  the  king  doing-  ?  "  the3^  asked. 

"  He  is  sleeping-." 

''  And  the  Spanish  woman  ?  " 

''  She  is  dreaming-.'' 

"•'  And  the  cursed  Italian  ?  " 

''He  is  awake,  so  keep  on  the  watch — 
,s  the}^  are  g-one  avva}',  it's  for  some  pur- 
]wse,  rely  on  it.  But  as  j^ou  are  the 
strong-est,  after  all,"  continued  D'Artag-- 
iian,  "don't  he  furious  with  old  men  and 
vomen,  and  keep  3'our  wratli  for  g-ood 
ccasions." 

The  people  listened  to  these  words,  and 
let  g-o  the  ladies,  who  thanked  D'Artag-- 
nan  witli  at  appealing"  look. 

''Now  !  onward  !  "  cried  the  Gascon. 

And  they  continued  their  wa^^  crossing- 
the  barricades,  g-etting-  the  chains  about 
their  leg-s,  pushed  about,  questioning",  and 
questioned. 

In  the  place  of  the  Palais  Koyal  D'Ar- 
tagnan  saw  a  sergeant,  who  was  drilling 
six  or  seven  hundred  citizens.  It  was 
Plancl'iet,  who  brought  into  pla.y  profit- 
ably the  recollections  of  the  regiment  de 
Piedmont.  He  recognized  his  old  master, 
and,  staring  at  him  with  wondering"  eyes, 
stood  still.  The  first  row,  seeing  their 
sergeant  stop,  stopped,  and  soon  to  the 
vcr3'  last. 

"  These  citizens  are  aAvfully  ridiculous," 
observed  D'Artagnan  to  Planchet,  and 
went  on  liis  way. 

Five  minutes  afterward  he  entered  the 
hotel  of  La  Chevrette,  where  pretty  Made- 
leine, the  hostess,  came  to  him. 

"My  dear  Mistress  Turquainc,"  said 
the  Gascon,  "  if  you  happen  lo  have  any 
money,  lock  it  up  quickly.  If  you  happen 
to  hav(!  any  jewc^ls,  hide  them  directly — if 
you  happen  to  have  an}--  debtors,  make 
tiiem  pay  you,  or  have  an}'  creditors,  don't 
p:iy  tlicm." 

"Why,  prythee?"  asked  Madeleine 

"  B(,'cause  Pai'is  is  going  to  l)e  reduced 
to  dust  and  aslies  like  Bal)yl()n,  of  which 
you  have  heard  speak." 

"  And  you  ai-e  going  lo  Icnvo  me  atsueii 
a  time  ?" 

"  'I'liis  wvy  insi  ;inl ." 

"  And  wluM'c  ;ire  you  going  ?  '" 

"  All,  if  you  could  tell  me  tTliat  you'd  !)e 
doing  me  a  service." 
R 


"  Ah,  me  !  ah,  me  !  " 

"Have  you  any  letters  for  me?"  in- 
quired D'Artagnan,  wishing  to  signif}"  to 
the  hostess  that  her  lamentations  were 
superfluous,  and  that  therefore  she  had 
better  spare  him  the  demonstrations  of 
her  grief. "There's  one  just  arrived." 

"  From  Athos;  "  and  he  read  as  follows: 

'•  '  Dear  D'Artagnan,  dear  De  Valon 
— My  good  friends,  perhaps  this  may  be 
the  last  time  that  you  will  ever  hear  from 
me.  Let  God,  our  courage,  and  the  i-e- 
membrance  of  our  friendship,  support  you, 
nevertheless.  I  intrust  to  you  certain 
papers  which  are  at  Blois,  and  in  two 
months  and  a  half,  if  j^ou  do  not  hear  of 
us,  take  possession  of  them. 

"  '  Embrace,  with  all  your  heart,  the 
vicomte,  for  3'our  devoted  friend, 

" '  Athos.' 

"  I  believe,  by  Heaven,"  said  D'Artag- 
nan, "  that  I  shall  embrace  him,  since  he's 
upon  our  road  :  and  if  he  is  so  unfortunate 
as  to  lose  our  dear  Athos,  from  this  ver^^ 
day  he  becomes  my  son." 

"And  I,"  said  Porthos,  "shall  make 
him  my  sole  heir." 

"Let  us  see,  what  more  does  Athos 
say?" 

"  '  Should  you  meet  on  your  journey  a 
certain  Monsieur  Mordaunt,  distrust  him 
— in  a  letter  I  cannot  say'more.' 

"  Monsieur  IMordaunt  !  "  exclaimed  the 
Gascon,  surprised. 

"Monsieur  Mordaunt!  'tis  well,"  said 
Porthos  ;  "  we  shall  remember  that — but 
look,  there's  a  postscript." 

"  '  We  conceal  the  place  where  we  are, 
dear  friend,  knowing  3'Our  brotherly  atlec- 
tion,  and  that  you  would  come  and  die 
with  us  were  we  to  reveal  it .'  " 

"Confound  it,'"  intei-ruptod  Poi'thos, 
with  an  explosion  of  passion  whicli  sent 
Mousqueton  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  : 
"  are  they  in  danger  of  dying  ?  " 

D'Artagnan  contimied — 

"''Athos  be<pieatlis  to  you  Raoul,  and 
1  l)e(|ueath  to  you  my  revenge.  Tf  by  any 
good  hu'k  you  lay  your  hand  on  a  c-ertain 
man,  named  Mordaunt.  tell  Porthos  to 
take  him  into  a  cornei".  an<i  to  wring  Ids 
neck.      1  (la»-e  not  sa\'  more  in  a  letter.'  " 
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"  If  that  is  all,  Aramis,  it  is  easily 
done,"  said  Porthos. 

*•'  On  the  contrary,"  observed  D'Artag- 
nan,  with  a  vexed  look;  "it  would  be  im- 
possible."  "'  How  so  ?  " 

"  This  is  precisely  this  Monsieur  Mor- 
daunt,  whom  we  are  going  to  join  at 
Boulogne,  and  with  whom  we  cross  to 
England." 

''Well,  suppose  instead  of  joining  this 
Monsieur  Mordaunt,  we  were  to  go  and 
join  our  friends  ?"  said  Porthos,  with  a 
gesture  fit  to  frighten  a  whole  army. 

"  I  did  think  of  it,  but  this  letter  has 
neither  date  nor  postmark." 

"True,"  said  Porthos.  And  he  began 
to  wander  about  the  room  like  a  man  be- 
side himself,  gesticulating,  and  half  draw- 
ing his  sword  out  of  the  scabbard. 

As  to  D'Artagnan,  he  remained  stand- 
ing like  a  man  in  consternation,  with  the 
deepest  affliction  depicted  on  his  face. 

"  Ah,  'tis  not  right ;  Athos  insults  us  ; 
he  wishes  to  die  alone — that's  bad." 

Mousqueton,  witnessing  this  despair, 
melted  into  tears,  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 

"  Stop — an  idea  !  "  cried  Porthos ;  ''  in- 
deed, ni}'  dear  D'Artagnan,  I  don't  know 
how  3'ou  manage,  but  3'ou  are  alwa\'s  full 
of  ideas;  let  us  go  and  embrace  Raoul." 

"  Woe  to  that  man  who  should  happen 
to  contradict  m^^  master  at  this  moment," 
said  Mousqueton  to  himself,  '•!  wouldn't 
give  a  farthing  for  his  skin," 

They  set  out.  On  arriving  at  St.  Denis, 
the  friends  found  a  vast  concourse  of 
people.  It  was  the  Due  de  Beaufort  who 
was  coming  from  the  Vendomois,  and 
whom  the  coadjutor  was  showing  to  the 
Parisians,  intoxicated  with  jo3\  With 
the  duke's  aid,  the\'  considered  themselves 
already  as  invincible. 

"Is  it  true,"  said  the  guard  to  the 
two  cavaliers,  "that  the  Due  de  Beaufort 
has  arrived  in  Paris  ?  " 

"Nothing  more  certain;  and  the  best 
proof  of  it  is,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  that 
he  has  dispatched  us  to  meet  tlie  Due  de 
Vendomce,  his  fallHsr,  who  is  coming  in 
his  turn." 

"Long  live  i^e  Beaufort!"  cried  the 
guards,  and  they  drew  back  respectfully 
to  let  the  two  fi'iends  pass.    .Once  nci'oss 


the  barriers,  these  two  knew  neither 
fatigue  nor  fear.  Their  horses  flew,  and 
they  never  ceased  speaking  of  Athos  and 
Aramis. 

The  camp  had  entered  Saint  Omer  :  the 
friends  made  a  little  round,  and  went  to 
the  camp,  and  gave  the  arm^-^  an  exact 
account  of  the  flight  of  the  king-  and 
queen.  They  found  Raoul  near  his  tent, 
reclined  upon  a  truss  of  ha3',  of  which  his 
horse  stole  some  mouthfuls  ;  the  young 
man's  e3'es  were  red,  and  he  seemed  de- 
jected. The  Marechal  de  Grammont  and 
the  Due  de  Guiche  had  returned  to  Pai'is, 
and  he  was  quite  lonely.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  the  two  cavaliers,  he  ran  to  them 
with  open  arms. 

"  Oh,  is  it  you,  dear  friends  ?  Do  3^ou 
come  here  to  fetch  me  ?  Shall  3^ou  take 
me  awa3''  with  3^ou  ?  Do  3"ou  bring  me 
tidings  of  m3^  guardian  ?  " 

"Have  3^ou  not  received  an3' ? "  said 
D'Artagnan  to  the  3^outh. 

"'  Alas  !  sir,  no  —  and  I  do  not  know 
what  has  become  of  him — so  that  I  am 
reall3"  so  unhapp3''  as  to  weep." 

In  fact,  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

Porthos  turned  aside,  in  order  not  to 
show  on  his  good  round  face  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind. 

"Deuce  take  it,"  cried  D'Artagnan, 
more  moved  than  he  had  been  for  a  long 
time—"  don't  despair,  m3'  friend,  if  3^ou 
have  not  received  an3'  letters  from  the 
count,  we  have  received — we — one." 

"'  Oh,  really  !  "  cried  Raoul. 

"And  a  comforting  one,  too,"  added 
D'Artagnan,  seeing  the  delight  that  his 
intelligence  gave  the  3'oung  man. 

"  Have  3'ou  got  it  ?  "  asked  Raoul. 

"Yes — that  is,  I  had  it,"  i-eplied  the 
Gascon,  making  believe  to  tr3'  and  find 
it.  "Wait,  it  ought  to  be  there,  in  m3' 
pocket ;  it  speaks  of  his  return,  does  it 
not,  Porthos  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Porthos,  laughing. 

"  Eh  !  I  read  it  a  little  while  since.  Can 
I  have  lost  it?  Ah!  confound  it  I  my 
pocket  has  a  hole  in  it." 

••  Oh  3'cs,  Monsieur  Raoul  !  "  said  Mous- 
(pieton  ;  "  the  letter  was  ver3'  consoling. 
These  gentlomen  read  it  to  me,  and  I  wept 
for  joy." 
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"  But  then,  at  any  rate,  you  know  where 
he  is,  Monsieur  d'Artag-nan  ? '"  asked 
Raoul,  somewhat  comforted. 

'•Ah!  that's  the  thing-!"  rephed  the 
Gascon.  "Undoubtedly  I  know  it,  but  it 
is  a  myster^^" 

"  Not  to  me,  I  hope  ?  " 

"No,  not  to  you,  so  I  am  g"oing-  to  tell 
you  where  he  is.*' 

Porthos  looked  at  D'Artag-nan  with  his 
larg-e  wondering-  eyes. 

"  Where  the  devil  shall  I  say  that  he  is, 
so  that  he  cannot  trx^  to  rejoin  him?" 
thought  D'Artag-nan. 

"'  Well,  where  is  he,  sir  ?  "  asked  Raoul, 
in  a  soft  and  coaxing-  voice. 

"He  is  at  Constantinople." 

"  Among- the  Turks  !  "  exclaimed  Raoul, 
alarmed.  "  Good  heavens  I  how  can  you 
tell  me  that  ?  " 

"  Does  that  alarm  j^ou  ?  "  cried  D'Ar- 
tag-nan. "  Pooh  !  what  are  the  Turks  to 
such  a  man  as  the  Count  de  la  Fere  and 
the  Abbe  d'Herblay?" 

"Ah,  his  friend  is  with  him!"  said 
Raoul  ;  "  that  consoles  me  a  little," 

"'  Has  he  wit  or  not — this  demon  D'Ar- 
tag-nan ?  "  said  Porthos,  astonished  at  his 
friend's  deception. 

"Now,  sir,"  said  D'Artag-nan,  wishing- 
to  chang-e  the  conversation,  "  here  are 
fifty  pistoles  that  the  count  has  sent  yon 
by  the  same  courier.  I  suppose  yo\i  have 
no  more  money,  and  tliat  they  will  be 
welcome." 

"  I  have  still  twent,y  pistoles,  sir." 

"Well,  take  them;  that  makes  seventy." 

"And  if  you  wish  for  more,"  said  Por- 
thos, putting-  his  hand  to  his  pocket — 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  I'cplied  Raoul,  blush- 
ing- ;  "  thank  you  a  thousand  times." 

At  this   moment  OHvaiu  appeared. 

"Apropos,"  said  D'Artagnan,  loud 
enough  for  llie  servant  1o  hear  him,  "are 
you  satisllfd  with  Ohvain  ?  " 

"  Yes,  in  sonu;  respects,  pretly  well." 

"  Wliat  fault  (h)  you  (ind  with  the 
fellow?" 

"  Ho  is  a  g-lut  ton." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  ciicd  <  )li\ain,  i-cappeai-ing-  at 
t  his  accusal  ion. 

"And  somewhat    of  a  thief." 

"Oil,  sii-!  oh  !  " 


"  And,  more  especially,  a  g-reat  cow- 
ard." 

"'  Oh,  oh,  sir  !  \o\x  really  villifj'  me  !  " 
cried  Olivain. 

"  The  deuce  ! "  cried  D'Artag-nan. 
"  Pray  learn.  Monsieur  Olivain,  that 
people  like  us  are  not  to  be  served  by 
cowards.  You  rob  your  master — you  eat 
his  sweetmeats  and  drink  his  wine  ;  but, 
b\'  Jove  1  don't  be  a  coward,  or  I  shall 
cut  off  your  ears.  Look  at  Monsieur 
Mouston,  see  the  honorable  wounds  he 
has  received,  and  look  how  his  habitual 
valor  has  given  dig-nity  to  his  counte- 
nance." 

Mosqueton  was  in  the  third  heavens, 
and  would  have  embraced  D'Artag-nan 
had  he  dared  ;  meanwhile,  he  resolved  to 
sacrifice  his  life  for  him  on  the  next  occa- 
sion that  presented  itself. 

"  Send  away  that  fellow,  Raoul,"  said 
the  Gascon  ;  "  for  if  he's  a  coward  he  will , 
disgrace  thee  some  day.' 

"  Monsieur  says  I  am  a  coward,"  cried 
Olivain,  "because  he  wanted  the  other 
da\'  to  fig-ht  a  cornet  in  Grammont's  i-eg-i- 
ment,  and  I  refused  to  accompan}'-  him," 

"Monsieur  Olivain,  a  lackey  oug-ht 
never  to  disobey,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
sternly  :  then,  taking-  him  aside,  he  whis- 
pered to  him,  "  Thou  hast  done  right ; 
thy  master  was  wrong- ;  here's  a  crown 
for  thee  ;  but  should  he  ever  be  insulted, 
and  thou  dost  not  let  thyself  be  cut 
in  quarters  for  him,  I  will  cut  out  thy 
tongue.     Remember  that  well." 

Olivain  bowed,  and  slipped  the  crown 
into  his  pocket, 

"And  now,  Raoul,"  said  the  Gascon, 
''  ^lonsieur  de  Valon  and  I  ai'e  g-oing- 
away  as  ambassadors — where,  I  know 
not ;  but  should  you  want  anything, 
write  to  ]\Iadanie  Turquaine,  at  La  Chev- 
relte.  Rue  Tuiuetoinie,  and  draw  upon  her 
money  as  on  a  banker — with  economy; 
foi*  it  is  not  so  well  iilled  as  that  of  ^Mon- 
sieui-  St .  Kmery.'' 

And  having,  meantime,  (Mul)i-aced  his 
wai-d.  he  passed  him  into  the  rolnistarms 
of  Porthos,  who  lifted  him  up  fi-(Hu  tlie 
ground  and  held  him  a  momiMit.  snsjiend- 
ed,  near  the  noble  heart  of  the  foi-midable 
i4'iaut , 
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"Come,"  said  D'Artag-nan,  "let  us 
go." 

And  they  set  out  for  Boulogne,  where, 
toward  evening,  thej^  arrived,  their 
horses  covered  with  foam  and  heat. 

At  ten  steps  from  the  place  where  thej- 
halted  was  a  young  man  in  black,  who 
seemed  waiting  for  some  one,  and  who, 
from  the  moment  he  saw  them  enter  the 
town,  never  took  his  eyes  off  them. 

D'Artagnan  approached  him,  and  see- 
ing him  stare  so  fixedly,  said  : 

"  Well,  friend  I  I  don't  like  people  to 
scan  me  !  " 

''Sir,"  said  the  j^oung  man,  ''do  you 
not  come  from  Paris,  if  you  please  ?  " 

D'Artagnan  thought  it  was  some  gos- 
sip who  wanted  news  from  the  capital. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  said  in  a  softened  tone. 

"  Are  3'^ou  not  to  lodge  at  the  'Arms  of 
England '  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Are  you  not  charged  with  a  mission 
from  his  eminence  Cardinal  Mazarin  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  In  that  case  I  am  tlie  man  you  have 
to  do  with.     I  am  Mr.  Mordaunt." 

"Ah  I"  thought  D'Artagnan,  "the 
man  I  am  warned  against  by  Athos." 

"Ah!"  thought  Porthos,  "the  man 
Aramis  wants  me  to  strangle." 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  resumed  Mor- 
daunt, "we  must  set  off  Avithout  de- 
lay ;  to-day  is  the  last  day  granted  me 
by  the  cardinal.  My  ship  is  ready,  and 
had  you  not  come,  I  must  have  set  off 
without  you,  for  General  Cromwell  ex- 
pects m}'  return,  impatienth'." 

"  So  !  "  thought  the  lieutenant,  "  'tis  to 
General  Cromwell  that  our  dispatches  are 
addressed." 

"Havej^ouno  letter  to  him?"  asked 
the  young  man. 

"  I  have  one,  the  seal  of  which  I  was  not 
to  break  till  I  reached  London  ;  but  since 
you  tell  me  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  'tis 
useless  to  wait  till  then.'' 

D'Artagnan  tore  open  the  envelope  of 
the  letter.  It  was  directed  to  "  Mr. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  General  of  the  army  of 
the  English  nation." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  D'Artagnan,  "  a  singulai' 
commission." 


"Who  is  this  Monsieur  Oliver   Ciom-  ! 
well  ?  "  asked  Porthos. 

"Formerly  a  brewer,"  replied  the 
Gascon. 

"  Perhaps  Mazarin  wishes  to  make  a 
speculation  in  beer,  as  we  have  in  straw," 
said  Porthos. 

"  Come,  come,  gentlemen,"  said  Mor- 
daunt impatiently,  "  let  us  depart." 

"What  !"  cried  Porthos,  "without  sup- 
per ?  Cannot  Monsieur  Cromwell  wait  a 
little  ?  '; 

"Yes,  but  I  cannot,"  answered  Mor- 
daunt. 

"  Oh  I  as  to  3-ou,  that  is  not  my  con- 
cern, and  I  shall  sup  either  with  or  with- 
out A'our  permission." 

The  3'oung  man's  e^-es  kindled  a  little, 
but  he  restrained  himself. 

'•  Just  as  you  please,  gentlemen,  pro- 
vided we  set  sail,"  he  said. 

"The  name  of  your  ship?"  inquired 
D'Artagnan. 

"  The  Standard." 

"  Very  well ;  in  half  an  hour  we  shall 
be  on  board."  And  the  friends,  spurring 
on  their  horses,  rode  to  the  hotel,  the 
"  Arms  of  England,"  where  they  supped 
with  heartj^  appetite,  and  then  at  once 
proceeded  to  the  port. 

There  they  found  a  brig  read}'-  to  set 
sail,  upon  the  deck  of  which  they  recog- 
nized Mordaunt,  Avalking  up  and  down 
impatiently. 

"It  is  singular,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
while  the  boat  was  taking  them  to  the 
Standard,  "  it  is  astonishing  how  that 
young  man  resembles  some  one  whom  I 
have  known — but  whom  I  cannot  name." 

A  few  minutes  later  they  were  on  board  ; 
but  the  embarkation  of  horses  was  a  longer 
matter  than  that  of  the  men,  and.  it  was 
eis"ht  o'clock  before  they  raised  the  anchor. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

THE     SCOTCHMAN. 

And  now  our  readers  must  leave  the 
Standard  to  sail  peaceabh",  not  toward 
London,  where  D'Artagnan  and  Porthos 
believed  they  were  going,  but  to  Durham, 
whither  Mordaunt  had  been  ordered  to 
repair  by  the  letter  he  had  received  during 
his  sojourn  at  P)Oulogne,  and  accompany 
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s  to  the  Royalist  camp,  on  this  side  of 

lie  Tyne,  near  Newcastle. 

There,  placed  between  two  rivers  on  the 
)i)rders  of  Scotland,  but  still  on  Engiish 
oil,  were  the  tents  of  a  little  army  ex- 
ended.  It  was  midnig-ht.  Some  Hig-h- 
: aiders  were  carelessly  keeping-  watch. 
riie  moon,  which  was  partially  obscured 
'v  two  heavy  clouds,  now  and  then  lit  up 

II'  muskets  of  the  sentinels,  or  silvered 
iLiie  walls,  the  roofs,  and  the  spires  of  the 
[town  that  Charles  I.  had  just  surrendered 
to  the  parliamentary  troops,  while  Oxford 
and  Nevyark  still  held  out  for  him,  in  the 
hopes  of  coming"  to  some  arrang-eraent. 

At  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  camp, 
near  an  immense  tent,  in  which  the  Scot- 
tish officers  were  holding-  a  kind  of  council, 
presided  over  by  Lord  Leven,  lay  their 
commander,  a  man  attired  as  a  cavalier, 
sleeping-  on  the  tui-f,  his  rig-ht  hand  ex- 
tended over  his  sword. 

About  fifty  paces  ofT,  another  j'oung- 
man,  also  appareled  as  a  cavalier,  was 
talking  to  a  Scotch  sentinel,  and,  thoug-h 
a  foreig-ner,  he  seemed  to  understand, 
without  much  difficulty,  the  answers  g'iven 
him  in  broad  Perthshire  dialect. 

As  the  town  clock  of  Newcastle  struck 
one  the  sleeper  awoke,  and,  with  all  the 
j^estures  of  a  man  rousing-  himself  out  of 
a  deej)  sleep,  he  looked  attentively  about 
him.  Perceiving-  that  he  was  alone,  he 
rose,  and  making-  a  little  circuit,  passed 
close  to  the  young-  man  who  was  speak- 
ing- to  the  sentinel.  The  former  had,  no 
doubt,  finished  his  questions,  for  a  mo- 
ment after  he  said  g-ood-nig-ht,  and  care- 
lessly followed  the  same  path  taken  by 
the  first  cavalier. 

In  the  shadow  of  a  tent  the  former  was 
awaiting-  him. 

''Eh  bien,  mon  chcr  ami,"  said  he,  in 
as  pure  French  as  has  ever  been  uttered 
between  Rouen  and  Tours.  "Eh  bien, 
mon  ami;  tlnM-c  is  not  a  moment  to  lose: 
we  must  let  the  kinu-  know  iuimeiiial  cly.'' 

"Why,  what,  is  the  nuitlci-?  '' 

"It  is  too  long-  to  tell  you;  besides, 
you  wish  to  he;»r  it  all  dii-cctly,  and  llic 
least  word  dr-opprd  hcic  might  ruin  all. 
Wemustgoaud  liiid  liord  WiutiM-." 

Tlu'V  both    scl^   oir    lo    the  otliiM-  (Mid   of 


the  camp,  but  as  it  did  not  cover  more 
than  a  surface  of  five  hundred  feet,  they 
quickh'  arrived  at  the  tent  the}'  were 
looking-  for. 

"  Tony,  is  your  master  sleeping-  ?  "  said 
one  of  the  two  cavaliers  to  a  servant 
who  was  lying-  in  the  outer  compartment, 
which  served  as  a  kind  of  anteroom. 

"No,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  answered 
the  servant,  "  I  think  not  ;  or  at  least, 
he  lias  not  long-  been  so,  for  he  was  pacing- 
up  and  down  for  more  than  two  hours 
after  he  left  the  king-,  and  the  sound  of 
his  footsteps  has  only  ceased  during-  the 
last  ten  minutes  ;  however,  you  may  look 
and  see,"  added  the  lackey,  raising-  the 
curtained  entrance  of  the  tent. 

As  he  had  said,  Lord  Winter  was  seated 
near  an  aperture,  arranged  as  a  window 
to  let  in  the  nig-ht  air,  his  eyes  mechani- 
cally following-  the  course  of  the  moon, 
hidden,  as  we  before  observed,  b^-  heavy 
black  clouds.  The  two  friends  approached 
W^inter,  who,  leaning"  his  head  on  his 
hand,  was  g-azing-  at  the  heavens  :  he  did 
not  hear  them  enter,  and  remained  in  the 
same  attitude  till  he  felt  a  hand  placed  on 
his  shoulder. 

He  turned  round,  recog-nized  Athos  and 
Aramis,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  them. 

"  Have  you  observed,"  said  he  to  them, 
"  what  a  blood-red  color  the  moon  is  to- 
night ?  " 

"No,"  replied  Athos:  '•' I  thoug-ht  she 
looked  much  the  same  as  usual." 

"'  Look  again,  chevalier,"  i-eturned  Lord 
Winter. 

"I  must  own,^'  said  Aramis,  "lam 
like  the  Count  de  la  Fere,  I  cannot  see 
anything-  remarkable  about  it." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Athos,  "in  a  position 
so  pi-ccarious  as  ours,  we  must  examine 
the  earth  ;ind  not.  the  heavens.  Have  you 
studied  our  Scotch  troops,  and  have  you 
confidence  in  theui  ?  '' 

"The  Scotch?"  imiuired  Winter. 
"  What    Scotch  ?" 

"•  Ours  I  egad!"  c^xclainuHl  Athos. 
"Those  to  whom  tli(>  kiui:-  has  conlided 
Lord  Leven's  Highlandeis." 

"No.-'  said  Winter,  then  he  paused: 
"but  1(>I1  me.  can  you  not  pei'ceive  the 
roseate  tint  wliitli  covers   the  luvivens?" 
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'•'  Not  the  least  in  the  world/'  said  Ara- 
mis  and  Athos  at  once. 

"Tell  me,''  continued  Winter,  always 
possessed  hj  the  same  idea,  "  is  there  not 
a  tradition  in  France  that  Henry  IV.,  the 
evening'  before  the  day  he  was  assassi- 
nated, when  he  was  pla3ing-  at  chess  with 
M.  de  Bassompierre,  saw  spots  of  blood 
on  the  chessboard." 

'•'  Yes,"  said  Athos,  "  and  the  marechal 
has  often  told  me  so  himself." 

"  Then  it  was  so,"  murmured  Winter, 
''  and  the  next  da^^  Henry  IV.  was  killed." 

"  But  what  has  this  vision  of  Henry  IV. 
to  do  with  3'ou,  m3'  lord  ?  "  inquired  Ara- 
mis. 

"Nothing-;  and,  indeed,  I  am  mad  to 
amuse  ,you  with  such  things,  when  ^-our 
coming-  to  m^^  tent  at  such  an  hour  an- 
nounces that  3'ou  are  the  bearers  of  im- 
portant news." 

''Yes,  m3^  lord,"  said  Athos.  "  I  wish 
to  speak  to  the  king-." 

"To  the  king- !  but  the  king-  is  asleep." 

"I  have  something-  important  to  reveal 
to  him." 

''  Cannot  that  be  put  off  till  to-mor- 
row ? " 

••'  He  must  know  it  this  moment ;  and, 
perhaps,  it  is  alread3^  too  late." 

"Come,  then,"  said  Lord  Winter. 

Lord  Winter's  tent  was  pitched  b3'  the 
side  of  the  ro3'al  one  ;  a  kind  of  corridor 
communicating-  between  the  two.  Tiiis 
corridor  was  g-uarded,  not  b3'  a  sentinel, 
but  b3^  a  confidential  servant,  through 
whom  in  an3''  case  of  urgency  Charles 
could  communicate  instan1l3"  with  liis 
faithful  subject.  "  These  g-entlemen  are 
with  me,"  said  Winter. 

The  lackey  bowed  and  let  them  pass. 
As  he  had  said,  on  a  camp-bed,  dressed  in 
his  black  doublet,  booted,  unbelted,  with 
his  felt  hat  beside  liim,  la3'  the  king-, 
overcome  b3'  sleep  and  fatig-ue.  The3' 
advanced,  and  Athos,  who  was  first  to 
enter,  g-azed  a  moment  in  silence  on  that 
pale  and  noble  face,  encircled  bv  his  long- 
and  inatted  dark  hair,  the  blue;  v(!ins 
showing-  throug-h  liis  transparent-  skin  : 
his  e3'es  secminglN'  swollen  b3'  tears. 

Athos  sighed  deeply ;  the  sigh  awoke 
the  king — so  liglitl3'  did  he  sleep. 


He  opened  his  ex^es. 

"Ah  !"  said  he,  raising-  himself  on  his 
elbow,  "  is  it  you.  Count  de  la  Fere  ?" 

"  Yes,  sire,"  replied  Athos. 

"  You  were  watching-  me  while  I  slept 
and  3'ou  come  to  bring  me  some  news?" 

"Alas!  sire,"  answered  Athos,  "your 
majest3^  has  g-uessed  rightl3'." 

"  Then  it  is  bad  news  ?" 

"Yes,  sire." 

"Never  mind!  the  messenger  is  wel- 
come, and  you  never  come  here  without 
giving  me  pleasure.  You,  whose  devotion 
recognizes  neither  country  nor  misfortune 
— 3"ou  who  are  sent  to  me  b3^  Henrietta; 
whatever  news  3'ou  bring,  speak  out." 

"  Sire,  Cromwell  has  arrived  this  night 
at  Newcastle. " 

"Ah  !"  exclaimed  the  king,  "to fight ?"^ 

"No,  sire,  but  to  purchase  3'our  maj- 
esty !" 

"'  What  did  3'ou  say  ?" 

"  I  said,  sire,  that  he  owes  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  the  Scottish  arm3^" 

"For  unpaid  wages — yes,  I  know  it. 
For  the  last  year  my  faithful  Highlanders 
have  fought  for  honor  alone." 

Athos  smiled. 

"'Well,  sire  !  although  honor  is  a  fine 
thing,  the3^  are  tired  of  fighting  for  it, 
and  to-night  the3^  have  sold  3'ou  for  twa 
hundred  thousand  pounds — that  is  to  sa3^, 
the  half  of  what  is  owing  to  them." 

"Impossible!"  cried  the  king;  "the 
Scotch  sell  their  king  for  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  ?  and  who  is  tlie  Ju- 
das who  has  concluded  this  infamous 
bargain  ?" "  Lord  Leven." 

"Are  3'ou  certain  of  it,  sir!-^" 

"  I  heard  it  with  m3'  own  ears." 

The  king,  sighed  deeply,  as  if  his  heart 
would  break,  and  then  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands. 

"  Oh  !  the  Scotch,"  he  exclaimed—"  the 
Scotch  that  I  called  '  m3^  faithful,'  to 
whom  I  trusted  myself,  when  I  could 
have  fled  to  Oxford — the  Scotch  ! — my 
countrymen— the  Scotch  !  m3'-  brothers  ! 
But  are  3'ou  well  assured  of  it,  sir  ?  " 

"Lying  behind  the  tent  of  Lord  Leven, 
I  raised  it,  and  saw  all — heard  all  !  " 

'•  And  when  is  this  to  be  consum- 
maled  ?  " 
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•'To-day,  in  the  morning';  so  j^our 
Kijesty  must  perceive  there  is  no  time 
)  iose^!  " 

'•To   do   wliat  ?    since    yon   say    I   am 

old." 

"To  cross  tlie  Tyne,  reach  Scotland, 
ejoin  Lord  Montrose,  wlio  will  not  sell 
-on." 

'•'  And  what  shall  I  do  in  Scotland  ?  a 
var  of  partisans,  unworthy  of  a  king." 

"Robert  Bruce's  example  will  absolve 
•ou,  sire." 

"  No!  no,  I  have  fought  too  long-;  they 
lave  sold,  me,  they  shall  give  me  up,  and 
the  eternal  shame  of  their  treason  shall 
fall  on  their'heads." 

"Sire,"  said  Athos,  "perhaps  a  king- 
should  act  thus,  but  not  a  husband  and  a 
father.  I  have  come  in  the  name  of  your 
wife  and  daug-hter  and  two  other  children 
you  have  still  in  London,  and  I  say  to 
you,  'Live,  sire,  God  wills  it  ! '  " 

The  king  raised  himself,  buckled  on  his 
belt,  and  passing-  his  handkerchief  over 
his  moist  forehead,  said  : 

"  Well,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

"Sire,  3'ou  have  in  the  army  only  one 
reg-iment  on  which  you  may  rely." 

"Winter,"  said  the  king-,  "do  yo\i 
believe  in  the  fidelity  of  yours  ?  " 

"'  Sire,  they  are  but  men,  and  men  are 
become  both  weak  and  wicked.  I  will 
not  answer  for  them.  I  would  confide 
my- life  to  them,  but  I  should  hesitate  ere 
I  confided  to  them  that  of  3^our  majesty." 

"  Well  I  "  said  Athos,  "  since  you  have 
not  a  regiment,  we  are  three  devoted 
men,  we  are  cnoug-h.  Let  your  majesty 
mount  on  horseback,  and  place  yourself 
in  the  midst  of  us,  and  we  will  cross  the 
Tyne,  reach  Scotland,  and  you  are  saved." 

"Is  this  your  counsel  also.  Winter?" 
inquired  the  king-. 

"  Yes,  sire  !  " 

"  And  yours,  Monsicui-  d'Tr<'i-blay  ?  " 

"Yes,  sire!" 

"As  you  wisli,  Ihcii.  Wiiilcr,  give  all 
the  necessary  ordei-s." 

Winter  left  the  tent ;  in  the  meantime 
the  king-  finished  his  toilet.  The  llrst 
rays  of  daybreak  penetrated  thi-ough  Ihe 
apertui-es  of  the  tent  as  Winter  re- 
entered It. 


"All  is  ready,  sire,"  said  he. 

"  For  us  also  ?  "  inquired  Athos. 

"  Grimaud  and  Blaisois  are  holding- 
your  horses,  readj^  saddled." 

"  In  that  case,"  exclaimed  Athos,  "let 
us  not  lose  an  instant  in  setting-  off." 

'-'  Come,"  added  the  king. 

"Sire,"  said  Aramis,  "will  not  j'our 
majesty  acquaint  some  of  your  friends  of 
this  ?  "' 

"My  friends!"  answered  Charles,  sadly. 
"I have  but  three — one  of  twenty  j'ears, 
who  has  never  forgotten  me,  and  two  of 
a  week's  standing-,  whom  I  shall  never 
forget.     Come,  gentlemen,  come." 

The  king-  quitted  his  tent,  and  found  his 
horse  ready  waiting-  for  him.  It  was  a 
chestnut  that  the  king  had  ridden  for 
three  years,  and  of  which  he  was  ver^' 
fond. 

The  horse  neig-hed  with  delig-ht  at  seeing- 
him. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  king-,  "  I  was  unjust, 
here  is  a  creature  that  loves  me.  You,  at 
least,  will  be  faithful  to  me,  Arthur." 

The  horse,  as  if  it  had  understood  those 
words,  bent  its  red  nostrils  toward  the 
king's  face,  and  parting-  its  lips,  displayed 
all  its  white  teeth  as  if  with  pleasure. 

"Yes,  3"es,"  said  the  king-,  caressing-  it 
with  his  hand,  "yes,  my  Arthur,  thou 
art  a  g-ood   creature." 

After  this  little  scene,  Charles  threw 
himself  into  the  saddle,  and,  turning-  to 
Athos,  Aramis,  and  Winter,  said : 

"  Now,  g-entlemen,  1  am  at  your  ser- 
vice." 

But  Athos  was  standing-  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  a  black  line  which  bordered  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne,  and  seemed  to  extend 
double  the  leng-th  of  the  camp. 

"What  is  that  line?"  cried  Athos, 
whos(;  vision  was  still  leather  obscui-ed  by 
the  uncertain  lighli  of  daybreak.  "What 
is  that  line  ?  I  did  not  perceive  it  yester- 
day." 

'•  It  nuist  be  th(^  fo.^-  rising  from  the 
riv«M*,"  said   the   king. 

"Sii-(>,  il,  is  sonu'lhing  nioi'e  opatpie 
than  the  fog-." 

•'Indeed.''  .said  Winter.  "It  apjiears 
to  nu^  like  a  bar  of  red  color.'' 

*'  It  is  the   cneniv,  who    have   maile   a 
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sortie  from  Newcastle,  and  are  surround- 
ing- us  !  "  exclaimed  Athos. 

"  The  enemj' !  "  cried  the  king-. 

"Yes,  the  enemy.  It  is  too  late.  Stop 
a  moment ;  does  not  that  sunbeam  yon- 
der, just  by  the  side  of  the  town,  g-litter 
on  the  Ironsides  ?  " 

This  is  the  name  given  to  the  cuiras- 
siers whom  Cromwell  had  made  his  body- 
g-uard. 

"Ah  !  "  said  the  king-,  "we  shall  soon 
prove  whether  my  Hig-hlanders  have  be- 
trayed me  or  not." 

"What  are  5'ou  g-oing-  to  do?"  ex- 
claimed Athos. 

"  To  g-ive  them  the  order  to  charg-e, 
and  run  down  these  miserable  rebels." 

And  the  king-,  putting-  spurs  to  his 
horse,  set  off  to  the  tent  of  Lord  Leven. 

"  Follow  him,"  said  Athos. 

"  Come  !  "  exclaimed  Aramis. 

"Is  the  king-  wounded?"  cried  Lord 
Winter.  "I  see  spots  of  blood  on  the 
ground " — and  he  set  off  to  follow  the 
two  friends. 

He  was  stopped  by  Athos. 

"  Go  and  call  out  your  reg-iment,"  said 
he,  "  I  can  foresee  that  we  shall  have  need 
of  it  directly." 

Winter  turned  his  horse,  and  the  two 
friends  rode  on.  It  had  taken  but  two 
minutes  for  the  king  to  reach  the  tent  of 
the  Scottish  commander ;  he  dismounted 
and  entered. 

"The  king!"  the}'  exclaimed,  as  they 
all  rose  in  bewilderment. 

Charles  was  indeed  in  the  midst  of 
them ;  his  hat  on  his  head,  his  brows 
bent,  striking  his  boot  with  his  riding- 
whip. 

"Yes,  gentlemen,  the  king  in  person, 
the  king  who  has  come  to  ask  some  ac- 
count of  all  that  has  happened." 

"What  is  it,  sire?"  exclaimed  Lord 
Leven. 

"It  is,  sir,"  said  the  king,  angril}^ 
"  that  General  CromAvell  has  arrived  at 
Newcastle  ;  that  you  knew  it,  and  I  have 
not  been  informed  of  it ;  that  the  enemy 
have  left  the  town  and  are  now  closing 
the  passages  of  tlic,  Tyne  against  us;  lliat 
our  sentinels  have  seen  this  movement, 
and  I  have  been  left  unacquainted  with  it. 


It  is  that,  by  an  infamous  treaty,  j'ou 
have  sold  me  for  two  hundred  thousand i 
pounds  to  the  parliament.  Of  this  treaty 
at  least  I  have  been  warned.  This  is  the 
matter,  gentlemen  ;  answer  and  exculpate 
yourselves,  for  I  stand  here  to  accuse 
you." 

"Sire,"  said  Lord  Leven,  with  hesita- 
tion, "  sire,  your  majestj'  has  been  de- 
ceived by  a  false  report." 

"  My  own  eyes  have  seen  the  enemy 
extend  itself  between  m3'self  and  Scot- 
land. With  m3'  own  ears  I  have  heard 
the  clauses  of  the  treaty'  debated." 

The  Scotch  chieftains  looked  at  each 
other  in  their  turn  with  frowning  brows. 

"  Sire,"  murmured  Lord  Leven,  crushed 
down  b3^  shame  ;  "sire,  we  are  ready  to 
give  3^ou  every  proof  of  our  fidelity." 

"  I  ask  but  one,"  said  the  king;  "put 
the  armj^  in  battle  arraj-  and  face  the 
enemj'." 

"That  cannot  be,  sire,"  said  the  earl. 

"How — cannot  be?  and  what  hinders 
it?  "  exclaimed  Charles. 

"Your  majest}^  is  well  aware  that  there 
is  a  truce  between  us  and  the  English 
army." 

"'  And  if  there  is  a  truce,  the  English 
army  has  broken  it  in  leaving  the  town, 
contrary  to  the  agreement  which  kept  it 
there.  Now,  I  tell  3'ou,  you  must  pass 
with  me  through  this  arniN'  across  to  Scot- 
land, and  if  3'Ou  refuse,  3'ou  ma}''  choose 
b(!tween  two  names — which  the  contempt 
of  all  honest  men  will  brand  you  with,  3^ou 
are  either  cowards  or  traitors  !  " 

The  eyes  of  the  Scotch  flashed  Are;  and, 
as  often  happens  on  such  occasions,  from 
shame  the3''  passed  to  extreme  effrontery, 
and  two  heads  of  clans  advanced  toward 
the  king. 

"Yes,"  said  tlie3',  "we  have  promised 
to  deliver  Scotland  and  England  from  him 
who  for  the  last  five-and-twent}^  3'ears  has 
sucked  the  bTbod  and  gold  of  Scotland  and 
England.  We  have  promised,  and  we 
will  keep  our  promise.  Charles  Stuart, 
3'Ou  are  our  prisoner." 

And  both  extended  their  hands  as  if  to 
seize  the  king  ;  but  befon^  the3^  could  touch 
him  with  the  tips  of  1  heir  fingers  both  had 
fallen — one  dead  and  tlie  other  stunned. 
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Ararais  had  passed  bis  sword  throug-h 
he  body  of  the  first,  and  Athos  had 
cnocked  down  the  other  with  the  butt-end 
if  liis  pistol. 

Then,  as  Lord  Leven  and  the  other 
;hieftains  retired,  alarmed  at  this  unex- 
pected succor,  which  seemed  to  fall  from 
Heaven  for  him  whom  they  believed  al- 
ready their  prisoner,  Athos  and  Aramis 
dragg-ed  the  king-  from  the  perjured  assem- 

Ibly,  into  which  he  had  so  imprudently 
ventured,  and  throwing*  themselves  on 
horseback,  all  three  returned  at  full  g-allop 
to  the  royal  tent. 

On  their  road  they  perceived  Lord  Win- 
ter marching"  at  the  head  of  his  regriment. 
The  king  motioned  him  to  accompany 
them. 


CHAPTER   LIV. 

THE    AVENGER. 

They  all  four  entered  the  tent ;  thej'^  had 
no  plan  ready — they  must  think  of  one. 

The  king"  threw  himself  into  an  arm- 
chair.    "  I  am  lost ;  "  said  he. 

''  No,  sire,"  replied  Athos ;  "  you  are 
only  betrayed." 

The  king-  sig"hed  deeply. 

"Betrayed!  yes  —  betrayed  by  the 
Scotch,  among"  whom  I  was  born  ;  whom 
I  have  always  loved  better  than  the  En- 
g"lish.     Oh,  traitors  that  ye  are  !  " 

"■  Sire,"  said  Athos,  "  this  is  not  a  mo- 
ment for  recrimination,  but  a  time  to  show 
yourself  a  king-  and  a  g"('ntleman.  Up, 
sire,  up  I  for  you  have  liere  at  least  three 
men  wlio  will  not  betray  you.  Ah  !  if  we 
had  been  five  !  "  murmured  Athos,  think- 
ing: of  D'Artagnan  and  Porthos. 

"What  are  you  saying-?"  in([uireil 
Charles,  rising-. 

"I  said,  sire,  there  is  more  than  one 
thing-  open.  Lord  Winter  answei's  for  his 
reg-iment,  or  at  least  wvy  nearly  so — we 
will  not  split  straws  about  words — let  him 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  men.  we 
will  place  <iiii-s(!lv(?s  at  the  side  of  your 
niajesly,  and  li't  us  cut  tliroug-h  Crom- 
well's army,  and  reach  Sctolliind." 

"  Thei'e  is  aiiotiier  met, liod."  said  Ara- 
mis. "Let  one  of  us  put  on  the  dress, 
and  mount  IIk!  king-'s  horse.  While  tliey 
jxirsue  him  the  Icing-  mig-ht  escape." 


"  It  is  g-ood  advice,"  said  Athos,  "  and 
if  the  king-  will  do  us  the  honor,  we  shall 
be  trulj'  grateful  to  him." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  counsel. 
Winter  ?  "  asked  the  king,  looking  with 
admiration  at  these  two  men,  whose  chief 
idea  seemed  to  be  how  they  could  take  on 
their  own  shoulders  all  the  dangers  which 
threatened  him. 

"'  I  think  that  the  onh'  chance  of  saving 
your  majesty  has  just  been  proposed  by 
Monsieur  d'Herblay.  I  humbly  entreat 
your  majesty  to  choose  quickly,  for  we 
have  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

"'  But  if  I  accept,  it  is  death,  or  at 
least  imprisonment,  for  him  who  takes 
my  place." 

"  It  is  the  glory  of  having  saved  his 
king,"  cried  Winter. 

The  king  looked  at  his  old  friend  w'ith 
tears  in  his  eyes,  undid  the  order  of  the 
Saint-Esprit  which  he  wore,  to  honor  the 
two  Frenchmen  Avho  w^ere  with  him.  and 
passed  it  round  Winter's  neck,  who  re- 
ceived, on  his  knees,  this  striking"  proof 
of  his  sovereign's  confidence  and  friend- 
ship. 

•'It  is  right,"  said  Athos;  "he  has 
served  your  majestj^  longer  than  we 
have." 

The  king"  overheard  these  words,  and 
turned  round,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"Wait  a  moment,  sirs,"  said  he;  "I 
have  an  order  for  each  of  you  also." 

He  turned  to  a  closet  where  his  own 
orders  were  locked  up,  antl  took  out  two 
ribbons  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

"  These  cannot  bo  for  us  ?  "  said  Athos. 

"Why  not,  sir?  *"  asked  Charles. 

"Such  are  for  I'oyalty,  and  we  ai-e  sim- 
ple commoners." 

•'  Speak  not  of  ci-owin>u  heads.  1  shall 
not  llnd  among-  them  such  great  hearts  as 
yours.  No,  no — you  do  youi'selvoi^  injus- 
tice: l»ut  I  am  here  to  d(^  jnsliceto  yon. 
( )n  youi-  i'inees,  count ." 

Atiios  i<nelt  ilown.  and  the  king  passed 
the  ribbon  from  left  to  i"ig-iit  as  usual,  and 
said  :  '-  1  make  you  a  k'niglit.  Bt>  l)rave. 
failid'ul,  and  loyal,  ^'on  are  l)ra\-e.  faitli- 
fnl,  and  loyal.  1  knight,  you.  Monsieur  lo 
Comle." 

Then,  turning"  to  Aramis.  lie  saiii  : 
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"It  is  now  your  turn.  Monsieur  le  Chev- 
alier.'' 

Tlie  same  ceremony  recommenced,  witli 
tiie  same  words,  while  Winter  unlaced  his 
leather  cuirass,  that  he  mig-ht  disguise 
liimself  lilvc  the  king-.  Charles,  having- 
ended  with  Aramis  the  same  as  Athos, 
embraced  them  both. 

"  Sire,"  said  Winter,  who  in  this  tr3ang- 
emerg-enc3^  felt  all  his  strength  and  energy 
fire  up,   "we  are  ready." 

The  king-  looked  at  the  three  gentle- 
men, "  Tiien  we  must  fly  !  "  said  he. 

"  FI3'  through  an  army,  sire  ?  "  said 
Athos. 

"  Then  I  shall  die  sword  in  hand,"  said 
Charles.  ''  Monsieur  le  Comte,  Monsieur 
le  Chevalier,  if  ever  I  am  king- — " 

"  Sire,  you  have  alread}'  honored  us 
more  than  simple  gentlemen  could  ever 
aspire  to,  therefore  gratitude  is  on  our 
side.  But  we  must  not  lose  time  ;  we  have 
already  wasted  too  much." 

The  king  again  shook  hands  with  all 
three,  exchanged  hats  with  Winter,  and 
went  out. 

Winter's  regiment  was  ranged  on  some 
high  ground  above  the  camp.  The  king, 
followed  by  the  three  friends,  turned  his 
steps  that  waj'.  The  Scotch  camp  seemed 
as  if  at  last  awakened  ;  the  soldiers  had 
come  out  of  their  tents,  and  taken  up  their 
station  in  battle  array. 

"  Do  you  see  that  ? "  said  the  king. 
"  Perhaps  the}'^  are  penitent,  and  prepar- 
ing to  march." 

"  If  they  are  penitent,"  said  Athos, 
"let  them  follow  us." 

'•'Well!  "said  the  king,  "what  shall 
we  do?" 

"Let  us  examine  the  enemj^'s  army." 

At  the  same  instant  the  eyes  of  the  lit- 
tle gi'oup  were  fixed  on  the  same  line 
which  a^t  daj^break  they  liad  mistaken  for 
fog,  and  which  the  morning  sun  now  |)lain- 
ly  showed  was  an  army  in  order  of  battle. 
The  air  was  soft  and  clear,  as  it  alwaj's  is 
at  this  hour  of  the  morning.  The  regi- 
ments, tlie  standards,  and  even  the  colors 
of  the  horses  and  uniforms  were  now  clearly 
distinct. 

On  the  summit  of  a  rising  ground,  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  enemy,  api)ear('(l 


a  short  and  heavy-looking  man  ;  this  man 
was  surrounded  by  officers.  He  turned  a 
spy-glass  toward  the  little  group  among 
which  the  kirig  stood. 

"  Does  this  man  know  your  majesty 
personally  ?  "  inquired  Aramis. 

Charles  smiled. 

"'  That  man  is  Cromw^ell  I  "  said  he. 

'/Ah!  "  said  Athos,  "how  much  time 
we  have  lost." 

"  Now,"  said  the  king,  "  give  the  word, 
and  let  us  start." 

"Will  you  not  give  it,  sire?"  asked 
Athos. 

"No;  I  make  you  my  lieutenant-gen- 
eral," said  the  king. 

"Listen,  then,  Lord  Winter.  Proceed, 
sire,  I  beg.  What  we  are  going  to  say 
does  not  concern  3'our  majesty." 

The  king,  smiling,  turned  a  few  steps 
back. 

"This  is  what  I  propose  to  do,"  said 
Athos.  "■  We  will  divide  our  regiment 
into  two  squadrons.  You  will  put  3^our- 
self  at  the  head  of  the  first;  we  and  his 
majesty  at  the  head  of  the  second.  If  no 
obstacle  occurs,  we  will  both  charge  Uo- 
gether,  force  the  enemj^^'s  line,  and  throw 
ourselves  into  the  Tyne,  which  we  must 
cross,  either  b^'  fording  or  swimming  ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  an^-  repulse  should  take 
place,  3'ou  and  ^-our  men  must  fight  to  the 
last  man,  while  we  and  the  king  proceed 
on  our  road.  Once  arrived  at  the  brink 
of  the  river,  should  we  even  find  them 
three  ranks  deep,  as  long  as  you  and  joxxv 
regiment  do  3'our  dutj^,  we  will  look  to 
the  rest." 

"To  horse  !  "  said  Lord  Winter. 

"  To  horse  !  "  re-echoed  Athos;  "  all  is 
arranged  and  decided." 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  cried  the  king, 
"forward!  and  rally  to  the  old  cry  of 
France  —  Montjoy  and  St.  Denis.  The 
war-cry  of  England  is  too  often  in  the 
mouths  of  those  traitors." 

The  Scotch  army  stood  motionless  and 
silent  with  shame  on  viewing  these  prepa- 
rations. 

Some  of  the  chieftains  left  the  ranks, 
and  broke  their  swords  in  two. 

"  There,"  said  the  king,  "  that  consoles 
me  ;  the}'  are  not  all  traitoi'S." 
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At  this  moment  Winter's  voice  was 
Laised  with  the  crv  of  •'  Forward  !  " 

The  first  squadron  moved  off ;  the 
second  followed  it,  and  descended  from 
Ithe  platform.  A  reg-iment  of  cuirassiers, 
Inearl}^  equal  as  to  numbers,  issued  from 
Ibehind  the  hill,  and  came  full  g-allop 
Howard  it.     The  king-  pointed  this  oul. 

"  Sire,"  said  Athos,  "  we  foresaw  this, 
[and  if  Lord  Winter's  men  do  their  Antj, 
we  are  saved  instead  of  lost." 

At  this  moment  the\'  heard,  above  all 
the  galloping-  and  neig-hing-  of  the  horses. 
Winter's  voice  crying"  out  : 

"  Sword  in  hand." 

At  these  words  every  sword  was  drawn, 
.and  g-littered  in  the  air  like  lig-htning. 

"Now,  g-entlemen,"  said  the  king  in 
his  turn,  excited  by  this  sight,  and  the 
sound  of  it,  "  come,  g-entlemen,  s\vord  in 
hand." 

But  Aramis  and  Athos  were  the  only 
ones  to  obe}-  this  command,  and  the 
king-'s  example. 

"  We  are  betrayed,"  said  the  king-,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  Athos.  "per- 
haps they  do  not  recog-nize  \'our  majes- 
ty's voice,  and  await  the  order  of  their 
captain." 

"  Have  they  not  heard  that  of  their 
colonel?  But  look  I  look!"  cried  the 
king-,  drawing  up  his  horse  with  a  sudden 
jerk,  which  threw  it  back  on  its  haunches, 
and  seizing-  the  bridle  of  Athos'  horse. 

"  Ah,  cowards  !  ah,  traitors  !  "  cried 
•out  Lord  Winter,  whose  voice  they  heard, 
while  his  men,  quitting-  their  ranks,  dis- 
persed all  over  the  plain. 

About  fifteen  men  were  ranged  around 
him,  and  awaited  the  charge  of  Crom- 
well's cuirassirs. 

"Let  us  g-o  and  die  willi  Ihem  !  "  said 
tlie  king. 

"Let  us  go,"  said  Athos  and  Aramis. 

"All  faithrul  hearts  with  mo!"  cried 
out  Winter. 

'I'iiis  voice  was  licaid  by  liic  two 
friends,   who  set  olV  ;it    full  gallop. 

'■  No  (|uarter,"  crird  out  a  xoice  in 
Fi-('iich,  answering  to  that,  of  Wintt-r. 
which  made  them  tremble. 

It  was  the  voice  of  a  cavalier  niounl cd 


on  a  magnificent  black  horse,  who  was 
charg-ing-  at  the  head  of  the  English  regi- 
ment, of  which,  in  his  ardor,  he  was  ten 
steps  in  advance. 

"  'Tis  him  I  "  murmured  Winter  ;  his 
eyes  g'lazed,  and  letting-  his  sword  fall  to 
his  side. 

"  The  king- !  the  king-  I  "  cried  out  sev- 
eral voices,  deceived  b\"  the  blue  ribbon, 
and  chestnut  horse  of  Winter;  "take 
him  alive." 

"No  I  it  is  not  the  king-!"  exclaimed 
the  cavalier.  "  Lord  Winter,  3-ou  are  not 
the  king-;  you  are  my  uncle." 

At  the  same  moment  Mordaunt,  for  it 
was  he,  cocked  his  pistol  at  W^inter,  the 
fire  flashed,  and  the  ball  entered  the  heart 
of  the  old  cavalier,  who,  with  one  bound 
on  his  saddle,  fell  back  into  the  arms  of 
Athos,  murmuring,  "He  is  reveng-ed." 

"Think  of  m,v  mother  I  "  shouted  Mor- 
daunt, as  his  horse  plung-ed  and  darted 
off  at  full  g-allop. 

"  Wretch  I  "  exclaimed  Aramis,  raising 
his  pistol,  as  he  passed  by  him  ;  but  the 
fire  flashed  in  the  pan,  and  did  not  go  off". 

At  this  moment  the  whole  regiment 
came  up,  and  the^^  fell  upon  the  few  men 
who  had  held  out,  surrounding-  the  two 
Frenchmen.  Athos,  after  making-  sure 
that  Lord  Winter  was  really  dead,  let 
fall  the  corpse,  and  said  : 

"  Come,  Aramis,  now  for  the  honor  of 
France,"  and  the  two  Englishmen,  who 
were  nearest  to  them,  fell  mortally 
wounded. 

At  the  same  moment  a  fearful  "hur- 
rah !  "  rent  the  air,  and  thirty  blades 
g-littered  above  their  heads. 

Suddenly  a  man  sprang  out  of  the  En- 
glish ranks,  fell  u}>on  Athos,  entwined  his 
nuiscular  arms  around  him.  and  tearing 
his  sword  from  him.  said  in  his  ear  : 

--  Silence  I  yield  yourself — you  yield  to 
me  :   do  you  not  ?  " 

A  giant  had  S(Mzed  also  Aramis'  two 
wi'ists.  who  struggled  in  vain  to  release 
liiuiscir  from  this  foi-niiilable  grasp. 

"  D'Art  .  .  .  ."  ('.xtlaiuKHl  Athos.  while 
the  (rascon  covered  liis  mouth  with  his 
hand. 

•-  I  yield  myself  |)risoner,"  said  Aramis, 
gi\ing  u[)  his  sword  to  Porthos. 
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"Fire,  fire,"  cried  out  Mordaunt,  re- 
turning" to  the  group  of  friends. 

"  And  wherefore  fire  ?"  said  the  colonel : 
''  every  one  has  yielded."' 

'•'It  is  the  son  of  Milady,"  said  Athos 
to  D'Artag-nan,  '•  I  recognized  him." 

'•  It  is  the  monk,"  whispered  Porthos 
to  Aramis. 

*'I  know  it." 

And  now  the  ranks  began  to  open. 
D'Artag-nan  held  the  bridle  of  Athos" 
horse,  and  Porthos  that  of  Aramis.  Both 
of  them  attempted  to  lead  his  prisoner  off 
the  battle-field. 

This  movement  revealed  the  spot  where 
Winter"s  bod}^  had  fallen.  Mordaunt  had 
found  it  out,  and  was  gazing  at  it  with  an 
expression  of  hatred. 

Athos,  though  now  quite  cool  and  col- 
lected, put  his  hand  to  his  belt,  where  his 
loaded  pistols  still  remained. 

••  What  are  3"0U  about  ?  "  said  D" Ar- 
tagnan. 

"Let  me  kill  him." 

"  We  are  all  four  lost,  if,  by  the  least 
gesture,  you  discover  that  you  recognize 
him." 

Then,  turning  to  the  young  man,  be 
exclaimed  : 

•'  A  fine  prize  I  a  fine  prize,  friend  Mor- 
daunt ;  we  have,  both  m3^self  and  Mon- 
sieur de  Valon,  taken  two  knights  of  the 
Garter,  nothing  less." 

"  But,"  said  Mordaunt,  looking  at  Athos 
and  Aramis  with  bloodshot  eyes,  "  these 
are  Frenchmen,  I  imagine." 

"I'faith,  I  don't  know.  Are  3'ou  French, 
sir  ?  "  said  he  to  Athos. 

"  I  am,"  replied  the  latter  gravely. 

"  Very  well,  my  dear  sir  !  you  are  the 
prisoner  of  a  fellow  countryman." 

"But  the  king — where  is  the  king?" 
exclaimed  Athos  anxiously. 

"  Ah  !  we  have  got  him." 

"Yes,"  said  Aramis,  "  through  an  in- 
famous act  of  treason." 

Porthos  pressed  Ids  friend's  hand,  and 
said  to  him  : 

"Yes,  sir,  all  is  lair  in  war — stratagem 
as  well  as  force.     Look  yonder  I  " 

At  this  instant  the  s((iiadron — that 
ought  to  have  protected  Charles's  re- 
treat— was   advancing   to    meet    the  En- 


glish regiments.  The  king,  who  wasj 
entirely  surrounded,  walked  alone  on  foot  J 
He  appeared  calm,  but  it  was  evidently' 
not  without  a  great  efibrt.  Drops  of  per- 
spiration rolled  down  his  face  ;  and  from 
time  to  time  he  put  a  handkerchief  to  his 
mouth,  to  wipe  oflF  the  blood  that  fiowed 
from  it. 

"Behold  Nebuchadnezzar  !  "  exclaimed 
an  old  Puritan  soldier,  whose  eyes  flashed 
at  the  sight  of  one  whom  he  called  the 
tyrant. 

"  Do  you  call  him  Nebuchadnezzar  ?  " 
said  Mordaunt,  with  a  terrible  smile ; 
"  no,  it  is  Charles  the  First,  the  king, 
the  good  king  Charles,  who  despoils  his 
subjects  to  enrich  himself." 

Charles  glanced  a  moment  at  the  in- 
solent creature  who  uttered  this,  but  he 
did  not  recognize  him.  Nevertheless,  the 
calm  and  religious  dignity  of  his  coun- 
tenance abashed  Mordaunt. 

"Bon  jour,  messieurs,"  said  the  king 
to  the  two  gentlemen  who  were  held  \>\ 
D'Artagnan  and  Porthos.  "  The  day  has 
been  unfortunate,  but  it  is  not  your  fault, 
thank  God  !  But  where  is  my  old  friend. 
Winter  ?  " 

The  two  gentlemen  turned  awaj'  their 
heads  in  silence. 

"Look  for  him  with  Strafford,"  said 
Mordaunt  taunting'ly. 

Charles  shuddered.  The  demon  had 
known  how  to  wound  him.  The  remem- 
brance of  Strafford  was  a  source  of.  last- 
ing remorse  to  him,  the  shadow  that 
haunted  him  by  day  and  nig-ht.  The  king 
looked  around  liim.  He  saw  a  corpse  at 
his  feet  :  it  was  Winter's.  He  uttered 
not  a  word  nor  shed  a  tear,  but  a  deadly 
pallor  spread  over  his  face  :  he  knelt  down 
on  the  ground,  raised  Winter's  head,  and 
unfastening  the  order  of  the  Saint-Esprit, 
placed  it  on  his  own  breast. 

"Lord  Winter  is  killed,  then?"  in- 
quired D'Artagnan,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
the  corpse. 

"Yes,"  said  Athos,  "by  his  own 
nephew." 

"  Come,  he  was  the  first  of  us  to  go. 
peace  be  to  him  !  lie  was  an  honest  man."' 
saiti  D'Artagnan. 

"Charles   Stuart,"  said  the  colonel  of 
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the  English  regiment,  approaching  the 
king,  who  had  just  put  on  the  insignia 
of  royaltx',  "  do  you  jield  yourself  a  pris- 
oner ?  " 

"Colonel  Tomlinson,"  said  Charles, 
''the  king  cannot  yield!  the  man  alone 
submits  to  force." 

"  Your  sword." 

The  king  drew  his  sword  and  broke  it 
on  his  knee. 

At  this  moment  a  horse  without  a 
rider,  covered  with  foam,  his  nostrils  ex- 
tended, and  eyes  all  fire^  galloped  past, 
and  recognizing  his  master,  stopped  and 
neighed  with  pleasure  ;  it  was  Arthur. 

The  king  smiled,  patted  it  with  his 
hand,  and  then  jumped  lightly  into  the 
saddle. 

*' Now,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "conduct 
me  where  you  will." 

"Turning  back  again,  he  said,  ''I 
thought  I  saw  Winter  move  ;  if  he  still 
lives,  by  all  you  hold  most  sacred,  do  not 
abandon  him," 

"  Never  fear.  King  Charles,"  said  Mor- 
daunt,  "  the  ball  pierced  his  heart." 

'•  Do  not  breathe  a  word,  nor  make  the 
least  sig'n  to  me  or  Porthos,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan  to  Athos  and  Aramis,  "  that  you 
recognize  this  man,  for  milady  is  not 
dead  ;  her  soul  lives  in  the  body  of  this 
demon." 

The  detachment  now  moved  toward  the 
town  with  the  ro3'al  captive  ;  but  on  the 
road  an  aid-de-camp  from  Cromwell  sent 
orders  that  Colonel  Tomlinson  should 
conduct  him  to  Holdenby  Castle.  • 

At  the  same  time  couriers  started  in 
every  direction  over  England  and  Europe, 
to  announce  that  Charles  Stuart  was  now 
the  prisoner  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 


CHAPTER    LV. 

O  T.  I  V  E  R     C  K  O  il  W    K  I.  L  . 

"  Havk  \()u  been  lo  liic  general?" 
said  Mordauiit  to  D'Arlagiinn  :ind  Por- 
thos; *•  you  know  lie  sent  Un-  you  after 
the  action." 

"  W(^  went  licst  lo  put  our  piisonci-s  in 
a.  plac»^  of  surety."  replied  D'Arlagnan. 
"Do  you  know,  sir,  tliese  gentlenKUi  are 
cacli  of  tiieni  worth  (ifteen  hunilred 
pounds  ?  " 


"Oh!  be  assured,"  said  Mordaunt, 
looking  at  them  with  an  expression  he 
in  vain  endeavored  to  soften,  "  my  sol- 
diers will  guard  them — and  guard  them 
well,  I  promise  you." 

"  I  shall  take  better  care  of  them  my- 
self," answered  D'Artagnan  ;  "besides, 
all  the}"  require  is  a  good  room,  with  sen- 
tinels, from  which  their  parole  is  enough 
that  they  will  not  attempt  to  escape.  I 
will  go  and  see  about  that,  and  then  we 
shall  have  the  honor  of  presenting  our- 
selves to  3'our  general,  and  receiving  his 
commands  for  his  eminence." 

"  You  are  thinking  of  starting  soon, 
then  ?  "  inquired  Mordaunt. 

"  Our  mission  is  ended,  and  there  is 
nothing  more  to  retain  us  now  but  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  great  man  to  whom 
we  have  been  sent." 

The  young  man  bit  his  lips,  and  whis- 
pering- to  his  sergeant : 

"You  will  follow  these  men,  and  not 
lose  sight  of  them  ;  when  you  have  dis- 
covered where  they  lodge,  come  and  aw:iit 
me  at  the  town  gate." 

The  sergeant  made  a  sign  tliat  he 
should  be  obeyed. 

Instead  of  following  the  mass  of  pris- 
oners that  were  being  taken  into  the 
town,  Mordaunt  turned  his  steps  toward 
the  rising  ground  from  whence  Cromwell 
had  witnessed  the  battle,  and  on  which  he 
had  just  had  his  tent  pitched. 

Cromwell  had  given  orders  that  no  one 
was  to  enter  it:  but  the  sentinel,  who 
knew  that  Mordaunt  was  one  of  the  most 
confidential  friends  of  the  general,  thought 
the  order  did  not  extend  to  the  young 
man.  Mordaunt,  therefore,  raised  the 
canvas,  and  saw  Cromwell  seated  before 
a  table,  his  head  burietl  in  his  hands  :  his 
back  was  turned  to  liini. 

Whether  li(>  heard  Mordaunt  ov  not  as 
he  entered,  Cromwell  did  not  move.  Mor- 
daunt remained  standing  near  the  iXoov. 
At  last,  after  a  few  moments,  Cromwell 
raised  his  head,  and,  as  if  he  divined  that 
some  one  was  there,  he  lui'ued  slowly 
round. 

"  1  said  I  wisheil  t(»  be  alone  I  "  he  ex- 
claimed, on  seeing  the  young  man. 

"The\-   lhoui;lit  this  oriier  did  not  con- 
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cern  me,  sir ;  nevertheless,  if  you  wisli  it, 
I  am  ready  to  g"o." 

"  Ah  I  it  is  you,  Mordaunt  I  "  said 
Cromwell,  the  cloud  passing"  away  from 
over  his  face  ;  '•'  since  j^ou  are  here,  it  is 
well,  3^ou  may  remain." 

"  I  come  to  cong-ratulate  3'ou." 

"  To  cong-ratulate  me — what  for  ?  " 

''On  the  capture  of  Charles  Stuart. 
You  are  now  master  of  England." 

''  I  was  much  more  realh'  so  two  hours 
ago." 

"How  so,  general  ?  " 

"Because  England  had  need  of  me  to 
take  the  tj-rant,  and  now  the  tyrant  is 
taken.     Have  you  seen  him  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Mordaunt. 

"  What  is  liis  bearing-  ?  " 

Mordaunt  hesitated  ;  but  he  seemed  as 
if  compelled  to  speak  the  truth. 

"  Calm  and  dignified,"  said  he. 

"What  did  he  say?  " 

"Some  parting  Avords  to  his  friends." 

"  His  friends  !  "  murmured  Cromwell. 
"  Has  he  any  friends  ?  "  Then  he  added 
aloud,  "'  Did  he  make  any  resistance  ?  " 

"'  No,  sir  ;  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  friends,  every  one  deserted  him  ;  he 
had  no  means  of  resistance." 

"  To  whom  did  he  give  up  his  sword  ?  " 

"He  did  not  give  it  up — he  broke  it." 

"  He  did  well ;  but,  instead  of  breaking- 
it.  he  might  have  used  it  to  more  advan- 
tage." 

There  Avas  a  momentary  pause. 

"I  heard  that  the  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment that  escorted  Charles  was  killed  ?  " 
said  Cromwell,  staring  very  fixedly  at 
Mordaunt. 

"  Yes,  .sir." 

"By  whom  ?  "  inquired  Cromwell. 

"By  me." 

"  What  was  his  name  ?  " 

"Lord  Winter." 

"  Your  uncle  ?  "  exclaimed  Cromwell. 

"My  uncle!"  answered  Mordaunt; 
"  but  traitors  to  England  arc  not  of  my 
family." 

Cromwell  observed  the  3'oung  man  a 
moment  in  silence,  and  then  added  : 

"  Mordaunt,  you  are,  strong  among  the 
strong  ones.  And  the  Frenclimen,  how 
did  thev  behave  ?  " 


"Most  f ea rlesslj' . ' ' 

"  Yes,  yes,"  murmured  Cromwell ;  "the 
French  fight  well ;  and  if  my  glass  was 
good,  and  I  mistake  not,  they  were  fore- 
most in  the  fight." 

"They  were,"  replied  Mordaunt. 

"After  you,  however,"  said  Cromwell. 

"  It  was  the  fault  of  their  horses,  not 
theirs." 

Another  pause. 

"And  the  Scotch?" 

"The\'  kept  their  word,  and  never 
stn-red,"  said  Mordaunt. 

"Wretched  men !" 

"Their  officers  wish  to  see  3'ou,  sir." 

"I  have  no  time  for  them.  Have  the}' 
been  paid  ?*' 

"Yes,  to-nig-ht." 

"Let  them  set  off  and  return  to  their 
mountains,  and  there  hide  their  shame,  if 
their  mountains  are  high  enough.  I  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  them,  or  they 
with  me.     And  now,  go,  Mordaunt." 

"  Before  I  go,"  said  Mordaunt,  "  I  have 
some  questions  and  a  favor  to  ask  3'ou, 
sir." 

"  A  favor  from  me  ?" 

Mordaunt  bowed. 

"I  come  to  you,  xnxy  leader,  my  head, 
my  father,  and  I  ask  you,  master,  are  you 
contented  with  me?" 

Cromwell  looked  at  him  with  astonish- 
ment. The  young  man  remained  im- 
movable. 

"Yes,"  said  Cromwell;  "  3'ou  have 
done,  since  I  knew  you,  not  only  3'our 
^ut3%  but  more  than  j-our  duty ;  you 
have  been  a  faithful  friend,  a  clever  ne- 
gotiator, and  a  good  soldier." 

"  Do  you  remember,  sir,  it  was  mj- 
idea,  the  Scotch  treat}',  for  giving  up 
the  king-?" 

"Yes,  t4ie  idea  was  yours.  I  had  not 
such  a  contempt  for  men  before  that." 

"  Was  I  not  a  good  ambassador  in 
France  ?" 

"Yes,  for  Mazarin  has  granted  what  I 
desired." 

"  Have  I  not  always  fought  for  your 
glory  and  interests  ?" 

"Too  ardently,  perhaps;  it  is  what  I 
have  just  reproached  you  for;  but  what 
is  the  meaning  of  all  these  questions?" 
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"  To  tell  .you,  my  lord,  that  the  moment 
has  now  airived  when,  with  a  sing'le  word, 
you  maj^  recompense  all  these  services." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Oliver,  with  a  slight  curl 
of  his  lip,  "  I  forgot  that  every  service 
merits  some  reward,  and  that  up  to  this 
moment  3'ou  have  served  me  for  noth- 
ing." 

"Sir,  you  can  give  me  in  a  moment  all 
that  I  look  for." 

"  AVhat  is  it?  Have  they  offered  you 
money  ?  Do  you  wish  a  step  ?  or  some 
place  in  the  government  ?  " 

"  Sir,  will  you  grant  me  m3^  request  ?  " 

''Let  us  hear  what  it  is  first." 

"  Sir,  when  you  have  told  me  to  ohey 
an  order,  have  I  ever  inquired  what  it  is 
first?    I  cannot  tell  you." 

"  But  a  request  made  so  formally — " 

'•'  Ah  !  do  not  f&ar,  sir,"  said  Mordaunt, 
with  apparent  simplicit3%  "  it  will  not 
ruin  you." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Cromwell,  "I 
promise,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  to 
grant  your  request.     Proceed." 

"  Sir,  two  prisoners  were  taken  this 
morning;  will  you  let  me  have  them?" 

"  For  their  ransom  ?  Have  the}'-,  then, 
offered  a  large  one  ?  "  inquired  Cromwell. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  think  they  are 
poor,  sir." 

"They  are  friends  of  3'ours,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  exclaimed  Mordaunt,  "  they 
are  friends,  dear  friends  of  mine,  and  I 
would  lay  down  my  life  for  them." 

"  Very  well,  Mordaunt,"  said  Crom- 
well, pleased  at  having  his  opinion  of  the 
young  man  raised  once  more,  "  I  will 
give  them  to  you ;  I  will  not  even  ask 
who  they  are — do  as  you  like  with  them.'' 

"  Thank  you,  sir !  "  exclaimed  Mor- 
daunt, "thank  you  ;  my  life  is  always  at 
your  service,  and  should  I  lose  it,  I  should 
still  owe  you  something  ;  thank  you — you 
liave,  indeed,  repaid  me  munilicently  for 
my  services." 

And  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
(Ironiwcll  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  eirorts  of 
1  he  Tuiitan  general,  who  did  nol,  like  this 
almost  kingly  homage,  he  took'  his  hiind 
and  kissed  it. 

"What!"  snid  Cromwell,  arresting 
him  for  a    luonuMit  as  he   rose,    "is  thei-e 


nothing  more  you  wish  ?  neither  gold  nor 
rank  ?  " 

"You  have  given  me  all  you  can  give 
me,  and  from  to-day  your  debt  is  paid." 

And  Mordaunt  darted  out  of  the  gen- 
eral's tent,  his  heart  beating,  and  his 
eyes  sparkling  with  jo\'. 

Cromwell  gazed  a  moment  after  him. 

"He  has  killed  his  uncle!"  he  mur- 
mured, "Alas!  what  are  mj^  servants? 
Perhaps  those  who  ask  nothing,  or  seem 
to  ask  nothing,  have  asked  more  in  the 
eyes  of  Heaven  than  those  who  tax  the 
country,  and  steal  the  bread  of  the  poor. 
Nobody  serves  me  for  nothing  !  Charles, 
who  is  my  prisoner,  may  still  have  friends; 
but  I  have  none  !  " 

And  with  a  deep  sigh  he  again  sank 
into  the  reverie  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  Mordaunt. 


CHAPTER  LYI. 

MAHOMET. 

While  Mordaunt  was  making  his  way 
to  Cromwell's  tent  D'Artagnan  and  Por- 
thos  had  brought  their  prisoners  to  the 
house  which  had  been  assigned  to  them 
as  their  dwelling  at  Newcastle. 

The  two  friends  made  the  prisoners 
enter  the  house  hrst,  while  they  stood  at 
the  door,  desiring  Mousqueton  to  take  all 
the  four  horses  to  the  stable. 

"Why  don't  we  go  in  with  them?" 
asked  Porthos. 

"  We  must  first  see  what  the  sergeant 
wishes  us  to  do,"  replied  D'Artagnan  ; 
and  he  then  asked  the  sergeant  his 
wishes. 

"We  have  had  orders,"  answered  the 
man,  "to  help  3'ou  in  taking  care  of  ^-our 
prisoners." 

There  could  be  no  fault  found  with  this 
arrangement:  on  the  contrary,  it  .seemed 
to  be  a  delicate  attention  to  l)e  received 
gratefull}'. 

P'Artagnaii,  therefoi-e.  thanlced  tlu^ 
man.  and  gav(>  him  a  crown  piece  to 
drink  t-o  General  Cromwell's  heallh. 

The  sergeant  answered  thai  l*uritans 
never  drank,  and  put  the  crown  piee<»  into 
his  pocket . 

'•Ah  1  "  said  T'orthos.  "  what  a  fearful 
(la\-,  m\-  dear  D'A I't ai^iian.*' 
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''  What !  a  fearful  day,  when  we  have 
to-day  found  our  friends/" 

"Yes  ;  but  under  what  circumstances  ?" 

"  'Tis  true  that  our  position  is  an  awk- 
ward one ;  but  let  us  g-o  in  and  see  more 
clearly  what  is  to  be  done." 

''Things  look  very  bad,"  replied  For- 
th os ;  ''I  understand  now  why  Aramis 
advised  me  to  strangle  that  horrible  Mor- 
daunt." 

"  Silence  !  "  cried  the  Gascon  ;  "  do  not 
utter  that  name." 

''But,"  argued  Porthos,  "I  speak 
French,  and  they  are  all  English." 

D'Artag-nan  looked  at  Porthos  with 
that  air  of  wonder  which  a  sensible  man 
cannot  help  feeling  at  stupidity  in  every 
deg-ree.  But,  as  Porthos  on  his  side 
could  not  comprehend  his  astonishment, 
he  mereh'  pushed  him  indoors,  saying- : 
"Let  us  g-o  in." 

They  found  Athos  in  a  profound  de- 
spondency. Aramis  looked  first  at  Por- 
thos and  then  at  D'Artagnan,  without 
speaking-;  but  the  latter  understood  his 
meaning-  look. 

"  You  want  to  know  how^  we  came  here ; 
'tis  easily  g-uessed.  Mazarin  sent  us  with 
a  letter  to  General  Cromwell." 

"  But  how  came  you  to  fall  into  com- 
pany' with  Mordaunt,  whom  I  bade  you 
distrust?"  asked  Athos. 

"Mazarin  ag-ain.  Cromwell  had  sent 
him  to  Mazarin.  Mazarin  sent  us  to  Crom- 
well.    There  has  been  a  fate  in  it." 

"Yes,  you  are  right,  D'Artag-nan — a 
fate  which  will  separate  and  ruin  us  ;  so, 
my  dear  Aramis,  saj'  no  more  about  it, 
and  let  us  prepare  to  submit  to  our  des- 
tiny." 

"Zounds  !  lot  us  speak  about  things,  on 
the  contrary  ! — for  we  always  agreed  to 
keep  on  the  same  side  ;  and  here  we  are 
eng-aged  in  conflicting  parties." 

"  Yes,"  added  Athos,  "T  now  ask  you, 
D'Artagnan,  what  side  you  are  on  ?  Ah  ! 
behold  for  what  end  the  wretched  Maza- 
rin lias  made  use  of  you.  Do  you  know 
in  what  crime  you  are  to-day  concerned  ? 
in  the  capture  of  a  king,  in  his  dcgrada- 
lion,  in  his  death." 

"Oh!  oh  J"  cried  Porthos,  "do  yon 
think  so  ?  " 
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"  You  are  exaggerating,  Athos  ;  we  are 
not  so  far  gone  as  that,"  replied  the  lieu- 
tenant. 

"  Good  heavens  !  we   are   on  the  very 
eve  of  it.     I  say  why  is  the  king  taken 
prisoner  ?    Those  who  wish  to  respect  him     11 
as   a   master,  would   not   buy   him   as  a 
slave." 

"I  don't  say  to  the  contrary,"  said 
D'Artagnan.  "  But  what's  that  to  us  ? 
I  am  here,  because  I  am  a  soldier,  and 
have  to  obe^^  orders  ;  I  have  taken  an  oath 
to  obey,  and  I  do  obey;  but  you,  who 
have  taken  no  oath,  wh\'  are  you  here, 
and  what  cause  do  you  serve  ?  " 

"  That  most  sacred  in  the  world,"  said 
Athos ;  "  the  cause  of  misfortune,  of  re- 
ligion, of  royalty.  A  friend,  a  wife,  a 
daughter,  have  done  us  the  honor  to  call 
us  to  their  aid.  We  ha\^e  served  them  to 
the  best  of  our  poor  means,  and  God  will 
recompense  the  will  and  forgive  the  want 
of  power :  you  may  see  matters  differ- 
entl}",  D'Artagnan,  and  think  otherwise. 
I  do  not  attempt  to  argue  with  you,  but  1 
blame  you." 

"  He3"-day  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan:  "what 
matters  it  to  me,  after  all,  if  Cromwell, 
who's  an  Englishman,  revolts  against  his 
king,  who  is  a  Scotchman  ?  I  am  mj'self 
a  Frenchman,  I  have  nothing-  to  do  with 
these  things — win'  make  me  responsible 
for  them  ?  ' ' 

"Why  you?  Because  you,  D'Artag- 
nan, a  man  sprung  from  the  ancient  no- 
bility of  France,  bearing-  a  good  name, 
carr3ing  a  sword,  have  helped  to  g'ive  up 
a  king  to  beersellers,  shopkeepers,  and 
w^agoners — Ah  !  D'Artagnan  !  perhaps  you 
have  done  your  duty  as  a  soldier,  but,  as 
a  gentleman,  I  say  that  you  are  very  cul- 
pable." 

D'Artagnan  was  chewing  the  stalk  of  a 
flower,  unable  to  reply,  and  very  uncom- 
fortable. 

"And  you,  Porthos — you,  a  gentleman 
in  manners — in  tastes — in  courage,  are  as 
much  to  blame  as  D'Ai'tagnan." 

Porthos  colored,  and  hanging  his  head, 
said:     "Yes,  yes,  my  dear  count,  I  feel 
that  .\ou  are  right." 
Athos  rose. 
"Come,"   he   said,    stretching   out  his 
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nand  to  D'Artag-nan,  '•'  come,  don't  be 
sullen,  vay  dear  son,  for  I  have  said  all 
Mils  to  you,  if  not  in  the  tone,  at  least 
with  the  feeling-s  of  a  father.  It  would 
liave  been  easier  to  me  merely  to  have 
thanked  you  for  preserving"  my  life,  and 
not  to  have  uttered  a  word  of  all  this." 

"  Doubtless,  doubtless,  Athos.  But  this 
is  it — you  have  sentiments,  the  devil  knows 
Avhat,  such  as  every  one  can't  have.  Wlio 
I  ould  suppose  that  a  sensible  man  could 
1  ave  his  house  —  France  —  his  ward  —  a 

larming  youth — for  we  saw  him  in  the 
r  imp — to  fly  to  the  aid  of  a  rotten,  worm- 
>aten  royalty,  which  is  going  to  crumble 
(I lie  of  these  da3^s  like  an  old  cask  ?     The 

■ntiments  you  sport  are  certainl}^  fine — 

.  fine  that  they  are  superhuman." 

"  However  that  may  be,  D'Artagnan," 
replied  Athos,  without  falling-  into  the 
snare  which  his  Gascon  friend  had  pre- 
pared for  him  by  an  appeal  to  his  parental 
love,  "  whatsoever  may  be,  you  know,  in 
the  bottom  of  your  heart,  that  it  is  true  : 
but  I  am  coming  to  dispute  with  m3'  supe- 
riors. D'Artag'nan,  I  am  your  prisoner — 
treat  me  as  such." 

D'Artag'nan  said  nothing ;  but,  after 
having  gnawed  the  flower-stalk,  he  began 
to  bite  his  nails.     At  last — 

"  Do  you  imagine,"  he  resumed,  ''that 
they  mean  to  kill  you  ?  And  wherefore 
should  they  do  so  ?  What  interest  have 
the}'  in  your  death?  Moreover,  you  are 
our  prisoners." 

"Fool !  "  cried  Aramis  ;  "  knowest  thou 
not,  then,  Mordaunt  ?  I  have  merely  ex- 
changed with  him  one  look,  but  that  look 
convinced  me  that  we  were  doomed." 

"The  truth  is,  I'm  very  sorry  that  I 
did  not  strangle  him  as  you  advised  me  to 
do,"  said  Porthos. 

"Stop,"  cried  Athos,  extending  his 
hand  to  oik;  of  the  g-rated  windows  by 
which  th(;  room  was  lighted;  "you  will 
soon  know  what  to  expect,  for  here  he  is." 

In  fact,  looking  at  the  place  to  which 
Athos  jminted,  D'Artagnan  s:iw  a  cavahci- 
coming  toward  Ihe  house  full  gallop. 

It  was  Mordiiuni . 

DWrlngiian  rushed  out  of  tiie  room. 

Toi'thos  wauled  lo  follow  him. 

"Stay,"    said    D'Ai-lagnau,     "and    do 


not  come  till  you  hear  me  beat  like  a 
drum  with  my  fingers  upon  the  door." 

When  Mordaunt  arrived  opposite  the 
house  he  saw  D'Artagnan  upon  the 
threshold,  and  the  soldiers  hing  on  the 
g-rass,  here  and  there,  with  their  arms. 

"  Hallo  !  "  he  cried,  "  are  the  prisoners 
still  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  sergeant, 
uncovering  his  head. 

"' 'Tis  well :  order  four  men  to  conduct 
them  to  my  lodging." 

Four  men  prepared  to  do  so. 

"What  do  you  want,  sir?"  asked 
D'Artagnan. 

"Sir,"  rephed  Mordaunt,  "I  have  or- 
dered the  two  prisoners  that  we  made  this 
morning  to  be  conducted  to  vaj  lodging." 

"'  Wherefore,  sir  ?  Excuse  curiosity, 
but  I  wish  to  be  enlightened  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

"Because  these  prisoners,  sir,  are  at 
my  disposal,  and  I  choose  to  dispose  of 
them  as  I  like." 

"Allow  me — allow  me,  sir,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan, "to  observe  you  are  in  error. 
The  prisoners  belong  to  those  who  took 
them,  and  not  to  those  who  only  saw 
them  taken.  You  might  have  taken  Lord 
Winter — who,  'tis  said,  is  your  uncle — 
prisoner,  but  you  preferred  killing  him  ; 
'tis  well — we,  that  is.  Monsieur  de  Yalon 
and  I,  could  have  killed  our  prisoners — we 
preferred  taking  them." 

Mordaunt's  very  lips  were  white  with 
rage. 

D'Artagnan  now  saw  that  affairs  wore 
growing  worse,  and  he  beat  the  guard's 
march  upon  the  dooi-.  At  the  first  beat 
Porthos  rushed  out,  and  stood  on  Ihe 
other  side  of  the  door. 

Tliis  movement  was  observed  by  Mor- 
daunt. 

'*  Sir  !  "he  thus  addressed  D'Artagnan, 
'■  youi-  resistance  is  useless — these  pris- 
oners luive  just  been  given  me  by  ni}' 
illustrious  patron,  Oliver  Cromwell." 

'I'hese  words  struck  D'Artagnan  like  a 
thunderbolt.  The  blood  nutuiiled  to  his 
temples,  his  eves  bocanu»  dim  ;  lu'  saw 
from  what  .source  the  fei'ocious  hopes  of 
the  young  man  arose,  lie  i)ut  his  hand 
to  the  lull   of  his  sword. 
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As  to  Porthos,  he  looked  inquirin.e:ly  at 
D'Artagnan. 

Tills  look  of  Porthos"  made  tlie  Gascon 
regret  that  he  had  suminoned  the  brute 
force  of  his  friend  to  aid  him  in  an  affair 
which  seemed  to  require  chiefly  cunning-. 

••Violence/'  he  said  to  himself,  "  would 
spoil  all  :  D'Artag-nan,  ray  friend,  prove 
to  this  ^'oung"  serpent  that  thou  art  not 
only  stronger,  but  more  subtle  than  he  is."' 

'•'Ah!"  he  said,  making-  a  low  bow, 
''why  did  you  not  beg-in  b^^  saying- that, 
Monsieur  Mordaunt  ?  What  I  are  \'ou 
sent  by  General  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
most  illustrious  captain  of  his  age  ?  " 

"  I  have  this  instant  left  him,"  replied 
Mordaunt,  alighting-,  in  order  to  g-ive  his 
horse  to  a  soldier  to  hold. 

••'Why  did  3'ou  not  saj'  so  at  once,  my 
dear  sir  !  all  England  is  with  Cromwell ; 
and  since  3^ou  ask  for  my  prisoners,  I  bend, 
sir,  to  your  wishes.  They  are  j^ours  ;  take 
tliem." 

Mordaunt,    delighted,    advanced — Por- 
thos looking*  at  D'Artag-nan  with  open- 
mouthed   astonishment.     Then    D'Artag-" 
nan  trod  on  his  foot,  and  Porthos  beg-an 
to  understand  that  this  was  all  acting-. 

Mordaunt  put  his  foot  on  the  first  step 
of  the  door,  and,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
prepared  to  pass  by  the  two  friends,  mo- 
tioning to  the  four  men  to  follow  him. 

''But  pardon  me,"  he  said,  stopping- 
short,  "  since  the  illustrious  general  has 
given  my  prisoners  into  your  hands,  he  has 
of  course  confirmed  that  act  in  writing." 

Mordaunt  stood  still,  then  retreated — 
cast  a  terrible  glance  at  D'Artagnan. 
which  was  answered  by  the  most  amicable 
and  friendly  mien  that  could  be  imagined. 

'•'  Speak  out,  sir,"  said  Mordaunt. 

"Monsieur  do  Valon,  yonder,  is  rich, 
and  has  forty  thousand  francs  yearly,  so 
he  does  not  care  about  money.  I  do  not 
speak  for  him,  but  for  myself." 

"  Well,  sir  ?     What  more  ?  " 

"Well — I — I'm  not  rich.  In  Gascony 
'tis  no  dishonor,  sir,  nobody  is  rich;  and 
Henry  IV.,  of  glorious  memory,  who  was 
the  king-  of  the  Gascons,  as  his  majesty 
Philip  IV.  is  the  king  of  the  Spaniards, 
never  had  a  penny  in  his  pocket." 

"Go  on,  sir.     I  see  where  vou  wish  to 


come  to;  and  if  it  is   what  I  think  thai 
stops  you,  I  can  obviate  that  difficulty. "' 

"Ah,  I  knew  well,"  said  the  Gascon. 
"  that  you  were  a  man  of  talent.  Well. 
here's  the  case:  hei'e's  where  the  saddle 
hurts  me,  as  we  French  say.  I  am  an 
officer  of  fortune,  nothing  else  ;  I  hav<> 
nothing  but  what  my  sword  brings  me  in 
— that  is  to  say,  more  blows  than  bank 
notes.  Now,  on  taking  prisoners  this  I 
morning  two  Frenchmen,  who  seemed  to  ■ 
me  of  high  birth — in  short,  two  Knights 
of  the  Garter — I  said  to  m3'self,  m}'  fort- 
une is  made." 

Mordaunt,  completely  deceived  by  the 
wordy  civility  of  D'Artagnan,  smiled  like    ' 
a    man    who    understands   perfectly   the 
reasons  given  him,  and  said  : 

"  I  shall  have  the  order  signed  directly,    , 
sir,    and  with  it   two  thousand   pistoles  ; 
meanwhile,  let  me  take  these  men  away." 

"No,"  replied  D'Artagnan;  "what 
signifies  a  delay  of  half  an  hour?  I  am 
a  man  of  order,  sir;  let  us  do  things  in 
order." 

"Nevertheless,"  replied  Mordaunt,  '•  I 
could  compel  you  ;  I  command  here." 

"Ah,  sir!"  said  D'Artagnan,  "I  see 
that  althoug-li  we  have  had  the  honor  of 
traveling-  in  your  company,  you  do  not 
know  us.  We  are  gentlemen  ;  we  are, 
both  of  us,  able  to  kill  you  and  your  eight 
men  ;  we  two  only.  For  Heaven's  sake 
don't  be  obstinate,  for  when  others  are 
obstinate,  I  am  obstinate  likewise,  and 
then  I  become  ferocious  and  headstrong  ; 
and  there's  my  friend,  who  is  even  more 
headstrong  and  ferocious  than  I  am  ;  be- 
sides, we  are  sent  here  bj'  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin,  and  at  this  moment  represent  both 
the  king  and  the  cardinal,  and  are  there- 
fore, as  ambassadors,  able  to  act  with 
impunity,  a  thing  that  General  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  is  assuredly  as  great  a 
politician  as  he  is  a  general,  is  quite  a 
man  to  understand.  Ask  him  then  for 
the  writtcni  order.  What  will  that  cost 
you,  my  dear  Monsieur  ]\Iordaunt?  " 

"Yes,  the  written  order,"  s-aid  Porthos, 
who  now  began  to  comprehend  what  D'Ar- 
tagnan was  aiming-  at,  "nothing  but  that 
will  satisfy  ns." 

However  anxious  Mordaunt  was  to  have 
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recourse  to  violence,  he  quite  understood 
the  reasons  that  D'Artagnan  gave  him  ; 
and,  besides,  completely  ignorant  of  the 
friendship  which  existed  between  the  four 
Frenchmen,  all  his  uneasiness  disappeared 
when  he  heard  of  the  plausible  motive  of 
the  ransom.  He  decided,  therefore,  not 
onl}^  to  fetch  the  order,  but  the  two  thou- 
sand pistoles  at  which  he  estimated  the 
prisoners.  He  therefore  mounted  his 
horse,  and  disappeared. 

'•  Good  !  "  thouglit  D'Artagnan  ;  "  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  g"o  to  the  tent,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  return  ;"  then  turn- 
ing-, without  the  least  change  of  counte- 
nance to  Porthos,  he  said,  looking*  him 
full  in  the  face,  "  Friend  Porthos,  listen 
to  this  :  first,  not  a  syllable  to  either  of 
our  friends  about  the  service  we  are  g"o- 
ing"  to  render  them." 

"Very  well;  1  understand." 

"  Go  to  the  stable  ;  you  will  find  Mous- 
queton^  there.  Saddle  j^our  horses,  put 
your  pistols  in  your  saddle-bags,  take  out 
the  horses,  and  lead  them  to  the  street 
below  this,  so  that  there  will  be  nothing 
to  do  but  to  mount  them ;  all  the  rest  is 
my  business." 

Portiios  made  no  remark,  but  obeyed, 
with  the  sublime  confidence  that  he  had 
in  his  friend.  He  then  proceeded,  with 
his  usual  calm  gait,  to  the  stable,  and 
went  into  the  very  midst  of  the  soldiery, 
who.  Frenchmen  as  he  was,  could  not  help 
admiring  his  height  and  the  strength  of 
his  powerful  limbs. 

At  the  corner  of  the  street  he  met  Mous- 
queton  and  took  him  with  him. 

D'Artagnan,  meantime,  went  into  tlu^ 
1)()US(;,  wiiistling  a  tune  which  he  had  be- 
gun before  Porthos  went  away.  "M,y 
dear  Athos,  I  have  i-eflectcd  on  your  ar- 
guments, and  am  convinced.  T  am  soi-iy 
to  have  had  anyl  hing  to  do  Avitii  this  mat- 
ter. As  you  say.  Mazarin  is  a  knav(>.  I 
liave  resolved  to  lly  wil  h  you  ;  not  a  won]  : 
be  ready  ;  your  swords  are  in  tiic  eoi-ncr  : 
<h)  not  forget  them,  they  are,  in  manv  rir- 
<-umstances.  vci-y  useful  :  there's  Porthos' 
purse  too." 

He  ])nt  it  into  his  i>ock(>t.  The  two 
friends  were  perfectly  stupefl(>d. 

"  Well — pray  is  there  anything  to  he  so 


surprised  at  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  was  blind  : 
Athos  made  me  see  clearlj- ;  that's  all. 
Come  here." 

The  two  friends  went  near  him. 

"Do  3'ou  see  that  street?  There  are 
the  horses.  Go  out  by  the  door,  turn  to 
the  right,  jump  into  j^our  saddles,  all  will 
be  right ;  don't  be  uneas\'  at  anj^thing  ex- 
cept mistaking  the  signal.  That  will  be 
the  signal  when  I  call  out  "Mahomet ! '  " 

"  But  give  us  your  word  that  you  will 
come  too,  D'Artagnan,"  said  Athos. 

"I  swear  I  will,  by  Heaven  I  " 

"'Tis  settled,"  said  Aramis ;  '"'at  the 
cry  '  Mahomet.'  we  go  out,  upset  all  that 
stands  in  our  way,  run  to  our  horses,  jump 
into  our  saddles,  spur  them — is  that  all  ?  " 

"Exactly." 

"  See,  Aramis,  as  I  have  told  you,  D'Ar- 
tagnan is  the  best  of  us  all,"  said  Athos. 

"Very  true,"  replied  the  Gascon,  "but 
I  always  run  away  fi'om  compliments. 
Don't  forget  the  signal — Mahomet !  "  and 
he  went  out  as  he  came  in,  whistling-  the 
air  that  he  had  been  whistling-  when  he 
came  in. 

The  soldiers  were  playing  or  sleeping; 
two  of  them  were  singing  in  a  corner,  out 
of  tune,  the  psalm — "  On  the  rivers  of 
Babylon." 

D'Artagnan  called  the  sergeant.  "  My 
dear  friend,  General  Cromwell  has  sent 
Monsieur  Mordaunt  to  fetch  me.  Guard 
the  prisoners  well,  I  beg  of  you." 

The  sergeant  made  a  sign,  as  much  as 
to  say  he  did  not  understand  French,  and 
D'Artagnan  tried  to  make  him  compre- 
hend him  by  signs  and  gestures.  Then  he 
went  into  the  stable  ;  he  found  the  live 
horses  and  his  own,  among  others,  sad- 
dled. He  gav(^  his  inst!*uctions,  and  Por- 
thos and  Mousc^ueton  wenti  to  theii"  jiost 
according  to  his  directions. 

Then  D'Artagnan.  being  alone,  sti'ucka 
light  and  liizhtcd  a  small  bit  of  the  linder. 
mounted  liis  horse,  and  st  o]ip(Hl  at  the 
door,  in  the  midst  of  the  soldiers.  There, 
eari'ssing,  as  he  ])r«>t (MuIimI.  th(>  animal 
with  his  hand,  he  put  this  bil  of  tindei'. 
whilc^  bui'ning.  into  his  ear. 

It  was  necessary  to  he  as  good  a  hoi-se- 
inan  as  he  was  to  risk  such  a  scheme:  foi' 
hardlv    had    the   animal   felt    the  l>urning 
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tinder  than  he  uttered  a  cr^'  of  pain,  and 
reared  and  jumped  as  if  he  had  been  mad. 

The  soldiers,  whom  he  nearly  trampled 
upon,  ran  away  from  him. 

"  Help  !  help  !  "  cried  D'Artag-nan  ; 
"  stop,  my  horse  has  the  stag-g-ers." 

In  an  instant  blood  came  from  his  eyes, 
and  he  was  white  with  foam. 

"  Help  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan.  ''What  ! 
will  you  let  me  be  killed  ?  By  Mahomet !" 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  this  cry  than 
the  door  opened,  and  Athos  and  Aramis 
rushed  out.  The  coast,  owing  to  the 
Gascon's  stratagem,  was  clear. 

"  The  prisoners  are  escaping- !  the  pris- 
oners are  escaping- !  "  cried  the  sergeant. 

"  Stop  !  stop  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan,  giv- 
ing rein  to  his  famous  steed,  who,  darting 
forth,  overturned  several  men. 

"  Stop  !  stop  !  "  cried  the  soldiers,  and 
ran  for  their  arms. 

But  the  prisoners  were  on  their  saddles, 
and  lost  no  time,  hastening  to  the  nearest 
g'ate. 

In  the  middle  of  the  street  they  saw 
Grimaud  and  Blaisois,  who  were  coming 
to  find  their  masters.  With  one  wave  of 
his  hand,  Athos  made  Grimaud,  who  fol- 
lowed the  little  troop,  understand  every- 
thing, and  they  passed  on  like  a  whirl- 
wind, D'Artag-nan  still  directing  them 
from  behind  with  his  voice. 

They  passed  through  the  gate  like  ap- 
paritions, without  the  g-uards  thinking  of 
detaining-  them,  and  reached  the  open 
country. 

All  this  while  the  soldiers  were  calling 
out  ''Stop!  stop!"  and  the  sergeant, 
who  began  to  see  that  he  was  the  victim 
of  an  artifice,  was  almost  in  a  frenzy  of 
despair  :  while  all  this  was  going  on,  a 
cavalier  in  full  gallop  was  seen  approach- 
ing. It  was  Mordannt  with  the  order  in 
his  hand. 

"  The  prisoners  !  "  he  exclaimed,  jump- 
ing off  his  liorse. 

The  sergeant  had  not  the  courag'c  to 
reply;  he  showed  him  the  open  door  and 
the  empty  room.  Mordaunt  darted  to 
th(!  steps — understood  all,  uttered  a  cry 
as  if  his  very  heart  were  pierced,  and  fell 
fainting  on  the  stone  steps. 


CHAPTER    LVII. 

IN  WHICH  IT  IS  SHOW^N  THAT  UNDER  THE 
MOST  TRYING  CIRCUMSTANCES  NOBLE  NA- 
TURES NEVER  LOSE  THEIR  COURAGE,  NOR 
GOOD  STOMACHS  THEIR  APPETITES. 

The  little  troop,  without  looking  behind 
them,  or  exchanging  a  single  word,  fled 
at  a  rapid  gallop,  crossing  on  foot  a  little 
stream,  of  which  none  of  them  knew  the 
name,  and  leaving  on  their  left  a  town, 
which  Athos  declared  to  be  Durham.  At 
last  they  came  in  sight  of  a  small  wood, 
and  spurring  their  horses  afresh,  they 
rode  in  the  direction  of  it. 

As  soon  as  they  had  disappeared  behind 
a  g-reen  curtain  sufficiently  thick  to  con- 
ceal them  from  the  sight  of  any  who 
might  be  in  pursuit  of  them,  they  drew 
up  to  hold  a  council  together.  The  two 
grooms  held  the  horses,  that  the.y  might 
take  rest  without  being  unsaddled,  and 
Grimaud  was  posted  as  sentinel. 

"  Come,  first  of  all,"  said  Athos  to 
D'Artagnan,  ''my  friend,  that  I  may 
shake  hands  with  you — 3'ou,  our  rescuer  ; 
3^ou,  the  true  hero  among  us  ail." 

"■  Athos  is  right,  and  you  have  my  ad- 
miration," said  Aramis,  in  his  turn  press- 
ing his  hand  ;  "  to  what  are  you  not  equal? 
with  superior  intelligence,  and  an  infalli- 
ble eye  ;  an  arm  of  iron,  and  an  enterpris- 
ing- mind  !  " 

"Now,"  said  the  Gascon,  "that  is  all 
well,  I  accept  for  Porthos  and  myself 
everything — thanks  and  embracings — we 
have  plent}-  of  time  to  lose." 

The  two  friends,  recalled  b}^  D'Artag- 
nan to  what  was  also  due  to  Porthos, 
pressed  his  hand  in  their  turn. 

"  And  now%"  said  Athos,  "  it  is  not  our 
plan  to  run  anywhere,  and  like  madmen  ; 
but  we  must  arrange  some  plan.  What 
shall  Ave  do  ?  " 

•'What  [ire  we  going  to  do,  i'faitli? 
It  is  not  very  dilTicult  to  say  !  " 

"  Tell  us,  then,  D'Artagnan." 

"  W{!  are  going  to  reacii  the  nearest 
seapoi-t,  unite  our  little  resources,  hire  a 
vessel,  and  return  to  France.  As  for  me, 
I  will  give  my  last  sou  for  it.  Life  is  the 
greatest  treasure,  and  speaking  candidl}^ 
ours  is  only  held  by  a  thread." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  this,  De  Valon  ?" 
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"I,"  said  Porthos — ''I  am  entireh-  of 
D'Artagnan's  opinion;  this  is  a  beastly 
country — this  England." 

"You  are  quite  decided  then  to  leave 
it?  "  asked  Athos  of  D'Artagnan. 

''Egad  I  I  don't  see  what  is  to  keep  me 
here."  A  glance  was  exchanged  between 
Athos  and  Aramis. 

"  Go,  then,  m}^  friends,"  said  the  former, 
sighing. 

"  How,  go  then  ?  "  exclaimed  D'Artag- 
nan.     •'•'  Let  us  go,  you  mean  !  " 

"No,  my  friend,"  said  Athos,  ''^'ou 
must  leave  us." 

"  Leave  you!  "  cried  D'Artagnaii,  quite 
bewildered  at  this  unexpected  announce- 
ment. 

''Bah  !  "  said  Porthos,  "  wh}'  separate, 
since  we  are  all  together  ?  " 

"  Because  you  can,  and  you  ought,  to 
return  to  France  ;  your  mission  is  accom- 
plished, but  ours  is  not." 

"  Your  mission  is  not  accomplished  !  " 
exclaimed  D'Artagnan,  looking  in  aston- 
ishment at  Athos. 

"No,  my  good  fellow,"  replied  Atiios, 
in  his  gentle,  but  decided  voice,  "  w^e  came 
here  to  defend  King  Charles ;  we  have  but 
ill  defended  him,  it  remains  for  us  to  save 
him." 

''  To  save  the  king  ?  "  said  D'Artagnan, 
looking  at  Aramis  as  he  had  looked  at 
Athos.  Aramis  contented  himself  hy 
making  a  sign  with  his  head. 

D'Artagnan's  countenance  took  an  ex- 
pression of  the  deepest  compassion ;  he 
began  to  thuik  he  had  to  do  with  two 
madmen. 

"You  cannot  be  speaking  seriously, 
Athos  ?"  said  he  ;  "  the  king  is  surrounded 
by  an  army,  which  is  conducting  him  to 
London.  This  army  is  commanded  by  a 
l»utcher,  or  the  son  of  a  butcher — it  mat- 
ters little — Colonel  Harrison.  His  maj- 
esty, I  can  assure  you,  is  about  to  be  tried 
on  his  arrival  in  Lonflon  ;  I  have  heard 
enough  from  the  lii)s  of  Mr.  Oliver  Crom- 
well to  know  wh;it  to  expect." 

A  second  look  was  exchanged  between 
Athos  and  Ai'ainis. 

"  And  when  his  1  ri;il  is  ended,  there  will 
l)e  no  delay  in  putting  tlu^  sentence  into 
exi'cution,"  continuetl  D'Artagnan. 


"  And  to  what  penalty  do  you  think  the 
king  will  be  condemned  ?  "  asked  Athos. 

"  To  the  penalty  of  death,  I  much  fear; 
they  have  gone  too  far  for  him  to  pardon 
them,  aiVl  there  is  nothing  left  to  them 
but  one  thing — and  that  is  to  kill  him.  Do 
you  not  know  Oliver  Cromwell's  speech 
when  he  came  to  Paris,  and  w^hen  he  was 
shown  the  dungeon  at  Vincennes  where 
Monsieur  de  Vendome  was  imprisoned  ?  " 

"What  was  the  speech  ?  "  asked  Por- 
thos. 

"  Princes  must  be  knocked  on  the  head." 

"I  remember  it,"  said  Athos. 

"  And  you  fancy  he  will  not  put  his 
maxim  into  execution,  now  that  he  has 
hold  of  the  king-  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  certain  he  will 
do  so  :  but  then  there  is  the  more  reason 
why  we  must  not  abandon  the  august 
head  so  threatened." 

"  Athos,  you  are  becoming  mad." 

"Well,  you  know  beforehand  that  you 
must  perish  !  "  said  D'Artagnan. 

"  We  fear  so,  and  our  only  regret  is,  to 
die  so  far  from  you  both." 

"  What  will  you  do  in  a  foreign  land — 
an  enemy's  country  ?  " 

"I  have  traveled  in  England  when 
3'oung — I  speak  English  like  an  English- 
man— and  Aramis,  too,  knows  something 
of  the  language.  Ah  I  if  we  had  you,  my 
friends!  With  you,  D'Artagnan,  with 
you,  Porthos — all  four,  and  reunited  for 
the  first  time  for  twenty  3'ears — we  would 
dare,  not  only  England,  but  the  three 
kingdoms  together  !  '' 

"  And  did  you  promise  the  queen," 
resumed  D'Artagnan,  petulantly,  "to 
storm  the  Tower  of  London  with  a  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers,  to  figlit  victori- 
ously against  the  wishes  of  a  nation  and 
th(^  ambition  (^f  a  man,  and  wlien  that 
man  is  called  (^roinwell  ?  Do  not  exag- 
gerate youi-  duty.  In  Heaxcn's  niini*, 
my  dear  Athos.  do  not  make  a  useless 
saei'i(iee.  When  I  s(V>  you  luerelw  you 
look  like  a  reasoii:il)le  IxMiig  ;  when  you 
speak,  1  seem  to  have  to  do  with  a.  nuul- 
nian.  (*ome,  Porthos.  join  me;  say, 
frankly,  what  do  you  think  of  this  busi- 
ness ?  " 

"  Nothing  good,"  rei)lied  Porthos. 
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"  Come/ ■  continued  D'Artag-nan,  who, 
irritated,  that  instead  of  hstening-  to  him, 
Athos  seemed  to  be  attending-  to  his  own 
thoug-hts,  "you  have  never  found  your- 
self the  worse  for  my  advice!  Well, 
then,  believe  me,  Athos,  3'our  mission  is 
ended,  and  ended  nobl}' — return  to  France 
with  us.'' 

'■'Friend,"  said  Athos,  ''  our  resolution 
is  unchangeable." 

'•'  Then  3'ou  have  some  other  motive 
unknown  to  us  ?  " 

Athos  smiledj  and  D'Artagnan  struck 
his  heels  in  ang'er,  and  muttered  the  most 
convincing-  reasons  that  he  could  dis- 
cover ;  but  to  all  these  reasons  Athos 
contented  himself  b}^  replying- with  a  calm 
sweet  smile,  and  Ararais  b}^  nodding-  his 
head. 

'-  Very  well,"  cried  D'Artagnan  at 
last,  furious — "  ver\'  well — since  you  wish 
it,  let  us  leave  our  bones  in  this  beggarl}^ 
land,  where  it  is  always  cold — where  the 
fine  weather  comes  after  a  fog,  and  a  fog- 
after  rain — and  the  i-ain  after  the  delug-e — 
wiiere  the  sun  represents  the  moon,  and 
the  moon  a  cream  cheese; — in  truth, 
whether  we  die  liere  or  elsewhere,  matters 
little,  since  we  must  die." 

"  Onl}'  reflect,  my  g-ood  fellow,"  said 
Athos,  "  it  is  but  dying-  rather  sooner." 

"  Pooh  I  a  little  sooner,  or  a  little  later, 
that  isn't  worth  quarreling  about." 

"  Butj'our  future  career,  D'Artagnan  ? 
— your  ambition,  Porthos  ?" 

"  Our  future,  our  ambition  !  "  replied 
D'Artagnan,  with  feverisli  volubilitj'  ; 
"  need  we  think  of  that  since  w^e  are  to 
save  the  king-  ?  The  king-  saved — we  shall 
assemble  our  friends  together — we  will 
head  the  Puritans — i-e-conquer  Eng-land  ; 
we  shall  re-enter  London — place  him  se- 
curely on  his  throne — " 

"  And  he  will  make  us  dukes  and 
peers,"  said  Porthos,  whose  eyes  sparkled 
with  joy  at  this  imaginary  prospect. 

"Or  he  will  forget,  us,"  added  D'Ar- 
tagniin. 

"  Well  I  then,"  said  Athos,  offering  his 
hand  to  D'Artagnan. 

" 'Tis  settled,"  replied  D'Artagnan. 
"  I  fhul  England  a  charming  country,  and 
I  stay— but  only  on  one  condition." 


''What  is  it?" 

"  Tliat  I  am  not  forced  to  learn  En- 
glish." 

"Well,  then,  now,"  said  Athos,  tri- 
umphantly, "  I  swear  to  you,  \r\\  friend, 
b}''  the  God  w^ho  hears  us,  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  power  watching  over  us,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  all  four  meet  in  France." 

'•  So  be  it  !  "  said  D'Artagnan,  "  but  I 
— 1  confess  I  have  quite  a  contrar3'  con- 
viction." 

'-  Our  g"ood  D'Artag-nan,"  said  Aramis, 
"represents  among-  us  the  opposition  in 
parliament,  which  sa3"S  always  no,  and 
does  always  aT/e." 

"  But  which  in  the  meantime  saves  the 
country,"  added  Athos. 

'•'  Well,  now  that  everj'thing-  is  decided," 
cried  Porthos,  rubbing  his  hands,  "sup- 
pose we  think  of  dinner  !  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  the  most  critical  positions  of  our 
lives  w^e  have  always  dined," 

"  Oh  !  ,yes,  speak  of  dinner  in  a  country 
where  for  a  feast  they  eat  boiled  mutton, 
and  where  as  a  treat  they  drink  beer. 
What  the  devil  did  you  come  to  such  a 
country  for,  Athos  ?  " 

"But,  I  forg-ot,"  added  the  Gascon, 
smiling",  "pardon,  I  forg-ot  you  are  no 
long-ef-  Athos  ;  but  never  mind,  let  us  hear 
your  plan  for  dinner,  Porthos." 

"  My  plan  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  have  you  a  plan  ?  " 

"'  No  !  I  am  hungry,  that  is  all," 

"  Pardieu,  if  that  is  all,  I  am  hung-ry, 
too ;  but  it  is  not  everything-  to  be  hun- 
g-ry ;  one  must  find  something-  to  eat, 
unless  we  browse  on  the  grass,  like  our 
horses — " 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Aramis,  who  was  not 
quite  so  inditlerent  to  the  good  things  of 
the  earth  as  Athos,  *'  do  you  remember, 
when  we  Avei-e  at  Gi-avesend,  the  beautiful 
oysters  that  we  ate  ?  " 

"  And  the  leti's  of  nuitton  of  the  salt 
marshes,"  said  Porthos,  smacking- his  lips. 

"But,"  suggested  D'Artagnan,  "have 
we  not  oui"  friend  Mousqueton,  he  who 
managed  for  us  so  well  at  Chant  illy,  Por- 
thos?" 

"  By-the-by,"  said  Porthos,  "have  we 
Mouscpieton,  but  since  he  has  been  stew- 
ard, he  has    become    very  heavy ;  never 
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mind,  let  us  call  him  :  and  to  make  sure 
that  he  will  reply  agreeably  —  Hei'e  1 
Mouston/'*  cried  Porthos. 

Houston  appeared,  with  a  ver}^  piteous 
face. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  Mr. 
Houston?"  asked  DMrtag-nan.  "Are 
you  ill?" 

''Sir,  I  am  \ery  hungry!"  replied 
Houston. 

'•'  Well,  it  is  just  for  that  reason  that 
we  have  called  n'ou,  m}^  good  Hr.  Hous- 
ton. Could  you  not  procure  us  a  few  of 
those  nice  little  rabbits  and  some  of  those 
delicious  partridges,  of  which  you  used  to 
make  fricassees  at  the  hotel — ?  Faith,  I 
do  not  remember  the  name  of  the  hotel." 

"At  the  hotel  of — ,"  said  Porthos,  •'  b^^ 
my  faith — nor  do  I  remember  it  either." 

''It  does  not  matter;  and  a  few  of 
those  bottles  of  old  Burgundy  wine,  which 
cured  3- our  master  so  quickly  of  his  sprain !" 

'•  Alas  I  sir,"  said  Housqueton,  "I 
much  fear  that  what  you  ask  for  are  ver}' 
rare  things  in  this  frightful  country,  and 
I  think  we  should  do  better  to  go  and 
seek  hospitality  from  the  owner  of  a  little 
house  that  we  see  at  the  extremity  of  the 
wood." 

"How!  is  there  a  house  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ?  "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  Yes,  sir  I  "  replied  Housqueton. 

"  Well,  let  us,  as  you  say,  go  and  ask  a 
dinner  from  the  master  of  that  house. 
What  is  your  opinion,  gentlemen,  and 
does  not  Mr.  Houston's  suggestion  ap- 
pear to  3'^ou  full  of  sense  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  oh  !  "  said  Aramis,  "  suppose  the 
master  is  a  Puritan  ?  " 

"So  much  the  better,  mordioux  !"  le- 
plied  D'Artagnan  ;  "  if  he  is  a  Puritan,  we 
will  inform  him  of  the  capture  of  the  king, 
and  in  honor  of  the  news  he  will  kill  for 
us  his  white  hens." 

'•  l-Jut  if  he  should  be  a  cavalier  ?  "  siiid 
Porthos. 

"In  that  case,  wc;  will  put  on  an  air 
of  mourning,  and  wo  will  pluck  his  black 
fowls." 

"You  arc  very  Inippy,"  exclaimed 
Athos.  hiughing  in  spile  of  liimself  at  the 
sally  of  th(i  irresist  ihh*.  (lascon  :  "  for  you 
see  the  bright  side  of  everything." 


"What  would  3-ou  have?"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan. "  1  come  from  a  land  where 
there  is  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky." 

■'  It  is  not  like  this,  then,"  said  Porthos, 
stretching  out  his  hand  to  assure  himself 
whether  a  sensation  of  freshness  which 
he  had  just  felt  on  his  cheek  was  not  reallj- 
caused  by  a  drop  of  rain. 

"'  Come,  come,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "more 
reason  wh\-  we  should  start  on  our  jour- 
ney— holloa,  Grimaud  !  " 

Grimaud  appeared. 

"Well,  Grimaud,  m^-  friend,  have  you 
seen  anything  ?  "  asked  the  Gascon. 

"Nothing- !  "  replied  Grimaud. 

"Those  idiots  !  "  cried  Porthos,  "  thej^ 
have  not  even  pursued  us.  Oh  !  if  we  had 
been  in  their  place  !  " 

"'  Yes,  they  are  wrong,"  said  D'Artag- 
nan. "  I  would  willingly  have  said  two 
words  to  Mordaunt  in  this  little  Thebes. 
See  what  a  nice  place  for  bringing  down  a 
man  properh\" 

"  I  think,  decidedly,"  observed  Aramis, 
"  gentlemen,  that  the  son  is  not  so  bad  as 
his  mother." 

"  What,  vay  good  fellow  ! "  replied 
Athos ;  "  wait  awhile,  we  have  scarcel3' 
left  him  two  hours  ago — he  does  not  know- 
yet  in  what  direction  we  came,  nor  where 
we  are.  We  may  say  that  he  is  not  equal 
to  his  mother  when  we  put  foot  in  France, 
if  we  are  not  poisoned  or  killed  before  then. " 

"Meanwhile,  let  us  dine,"  suggested 
Porthos. 

"'  I'faith,  yes  !  "  said  Athos,  "for  I  am 
very  hungr\-." 

''  Look  out  foi-  the  black  fowls  !  "  cried 
Aramis. 

And  the  four  friends,  guided  by  Hous- 
queton, took  up  the  way  toward  the  house, 
already'  almost  restoi-ed  to  their  former 
gayety  ;  for  they  were  now,  as  Athos  had 
said,  all  four  united  and  of  one  mind. 


CHAPTER  L\  ill. 

KKSPECT  TO  FALLEN  MAJESTY. 
As  our  fugitives  approacheil  the  house, 
they  found  the  ground  cut  u|),  as  if  a  con- 
sitlerable  body  of  lu)rsemen  had  ])receded 
them.  Befoj-e  the  tloor  the  traces  were 
yet  more  apparent  ;  these  hoj'senu'n.  who- 
ever tiiev  mii^lit  be.  had  halted  thiM"i\ 
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"  Eg-ad  !  "  cried  D'Artag-nan,  "it's  quite 
clear  that  tlie  king-  and  his  escort  have 
been  b}-  here," 

He  pushed  open  the  door,  and  found 
the  first  room  empty  and  deserted. 

'■  Weil  !  "  cried  Porthos. 

"I  can  see  nobody,"  said  D'Artagnan. 
*'Aha!" 

'■'What?" 

"Blood!" 

At  this  -word  the  three  friends  leaped 
from  their  horses,  and  entered.  D'Ar- 
tagnan had  alread}^  opened  the  door  of 
the  second  room,  and,  from  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face,  it  was  clear  that  he  there 
beheld  some  extraordinary  object. 

The  three  friends  drew  near,  and  dis- 
covered a  young  man  stretched  on  the 
g-round,  and  bathed  in  a  pool  of  blood.  It 
was  evident  that  he  had  attempted  to  re- 
g-ain  his  bed,  but  had  not  had  the  streng-th 
to  do  so. 

Athos,  who  imagined  that  he  saw  him 
move,  was  the  first  to  g'o  up  to  him. 

"Well  ?  "  inquired  D'Artagnan. 

"Weil,  if  he  is  dead,"  said  Athos,  "  he 
has  not  been  so  long-,  for  he  is  still  warm. 
But  no,  his  heart  is  beating.  Eh  !  there, 
my  friend." 

The  wounded  man  heaved  a  sigh. 
D'Artagnan  took  some  water  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  hand,  and  threw  it  upon  his 
face.  The  man  opened  his  eyes,  made  an 
eflort  to  raise  his  head,  and  fell  back 
again.  The  wound  was  in  the  top  of  the 
skull,  and  the  blood  was  flowing  copiousl3\ 

Aramis  dipped  a  cloth  in  some  water, 
and  applied  it  to  the  g-ash.  Again  the 
wounded  man  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked 
in  astonishment  at  these  strangers,  who 
appeared  to  pity  him. 

"You  are  among  friends,"  said  Athos, 
in  Eng-lish  ;  "so  cheer  up,  and  tell  us,  if 
you  have  the  strength  to  do  so,  what  has 
happened." 

"  The  king,"  muttered  the  woundetl 
man,  "  the  king-  is  a  prisoner." 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,"  resumed 
Athos,  "  we  are  all  faithful  servants  of 
his  majesty." 

"Is  what  you  tell  me  ti-uc  ?  "  asked  the 
wounded  man. 

"  On  our  honor  as  g-entlemcn." 


"  Then  I  may  tell  you  all.  I  am  the 
brother  of  Parry,  his  majesty's  lackey." 

Athos  and  Aramis  remembered  that 
this  was  the  name  by  which  De  Winter 
had  called  the  man  whom  they  had  found 
in  the  passage  of  the  king-'s  tent. 

"We  know  him,"  said  Athos;  "he 
never  left  the  king-." 

"Yes,  that  is  he:  well,  he  thoug-ht  of 
me,  when  he  saw  that  the  king-  was 
taken,  and  as  they  were  passing-  before 
the  house  here,  he  beg-ged  in  the  king-'s 
name  that  Ihey  would  stop,  as  the  king- 
was  hungrj'.  They  broug-ht  him  into  this 
room,  and  placed  sentinels  at  the  doors 
and  windows.  Parry  knew  this  room,  as 
he  had  often  been  to  see  me  when  the  king 
was  at  Newcastle.  He  knew  that  there 
was  a  trap-door  communicating-  with  a 
cellar,  from  which  one  could  g-et  into  the 
orchard.  He  made  me  a  sig-n,  which  I 
understood,  but  the  king-'s  g-uards  must 
have  noticed  it,  and  put  themselves  on 
their  g-uard.  I  went  out,  as  if  to  fetch 
wood,  passed  throug-h  the  subterranean 
passage  into  the  cellar,  and  while  Parry 
was  g-ently  bolting-  the  door,  pushed  up 
the  board,  and  beckoned  to  the  king-  to 
follow  me.  Alas  !  he  would  not..  But 
Parry  clasped  his  hands  and  implored 
him,  and  at  last  he  ag-reed.  I  went  on 
first,  quite  delig-hted.  The  king-  was  a 
few  steps  behind  me,  when  suddenly  I 
saw  something-  rise  up  in  front  of  me,  like 
a  hug-e  shadow,  I  wanted  to  cry  out  to 
warn  the  king,  but  the  same  moment  I 
felt  a  blow  as  if  the  house  was  falling-  on 
my  head,  and  fell  insensible.  When  I 
came  to  myself  again,  I  was  stretched  in 
the  same  place.  I  drag-ged  myself  as  far 
as  the  yard.  The  king-  and  his  escort 
were  g-one." 

"  And  now  what  can  we  do  for  j'on  ?" 
asked  Athos. 

"Help  me  to  g-et  on  to  the  bed;  that 
will  case  me." 

They  helped  him  on  to  the  bed,  and,  call- 
ing- Grimaud  to  dress  his  wound,  returned 
to  the  outer  room  to  consult. 

"Now,"  said  Aramis,  "we  know  how 
the  matter  stands.  The  king-  and  his 
escort  have  g-one  this  way  ;  we  had  better 
take  the  opposite  direction,  eh?" 
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*'Yes,"  said  Porthos :  "if  we  follow 
the  escort  we  shall  find  everything  de- 
voured, and  die  of  liung-er.  What  a  con- 
founded country  this  England  is  !  This 
is  the  first  lime  I  shall  have  lost  m3^ 
dinner,  and  it's  my  best  meal." 

"What  do  you  say  about  it,  D'Artag- 
nan,"  said  Athos. 

''  Just  the  contrary  to  Aramis." 

''  What !  follow  the  escort  ?"  cried  Por- 
thos, quite  alarmed. 

''No,  but  join  them.  They  will  never 
look  for  us  among-  the  Puritans  !" 

"  A  good  idea,"  said  Athos  ;  "they  will 
think  we  want  to  leave  England,  and  seek 
us  in  the  ports.  Meanwhile  w^e  shall'  reach 
London  with  the  king,  and,  once  there,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  conceal  one's  self." 

"But,"  said  Aramis,  ''shan't  we  be 
suspected  b,v  Colonel  Harrison  ?" 

''  Egad  I"  cried  D'Artagnan,  "  he's  just 
the  man  I  count  upon.  Colonel  Harrison 
is  one  of  our  friends.  We  have  met  him 
twice  at  General  Cromwell's.  He  knows 
that  we  were  sent  from  France  by  Mon- 
sieur Mazarin ;  he  will  consider  us  as 
brothers.  Besides,  is  he  not  a  butcher's 
son  !  Well,  then,  Porthos  will  show  him 
how  to  knock  down  an  ox  with  a  blow  of 
the  fist ;  and  I,  how  to  trip  up  a  bull  by 
taking  him  by  the  horns.  That  will  in- 
sure his  confidence." 

Athos  smiled. 

At  this  moment  Grimaud  came  in.  He 
liad  stanched  the  wound  and  the  man  was 
better. 

The  little  troop  recommenced  their 
march,  and,  at  the  end  of  two  liours,  per- 
ceived a  considerable  body  of  horsemen 
about  half  a  league  aliead. 

"My  dear  fi'icnds,"  said  D*Ai-tagiiaii. 
"give  your  swords  to  Monsieur  Mouslon. 
wlio  will  return  tliem  to  you  in  proper 
1  nne  and  j)lace,  and  do  not  forget  you  are 
our  prisoners." 

It  was  not  long  ere  the}^  joined  the 
escoi-t.  The  king  was  in  the  front,  sui'- 
rounded  by  troopers,  and  when  he  s;iw 
Athos  and  Ai'amis  a  gh)w  of  pleasure 
lighl cd  up  his  pale  che«'ks. 

D'Ai-lagnan  piissed  to  tlie  liead  of  llie 
colunui.  ;ind,  l<';iving  his  friends  under  the 
guard  of   I'orlhos,  went  straiglit  to  Hai-- 


rison,  who  recognized  him  as  having  met 
him  at  Cromwell's  and  received  him  as 
politely  as  a  man  of  his  breeding  and  dis- 
position could.  It  turned  out  as  D'Artag'- 
nan  had  foreseen.  The  colonel  neither 
had  nor  could  have  an}^  suspicion. 

They  halted  for  the  king  to  dine.  This 
time,  however,  due  precautions  were  taken 
to  prevent  any  attempt  at  escape.  In  the 
lai'ge  room  of  the  hotel  a  small  table  was 
placed  for  him,  and  a  large  one  for  the 
officers. 

"  Will  you  dine  witli  me  ?  "  asked  Har- 
rison of  D'Artagnan. 

'•'Gad,  I  should  be  very  happy,  but  I 
have  my  companion.  Monsieur  de  Valon, 
and  the  two  prisoners,  whom  I  cannot 
leave.  Let  us  manag'e  it  better.  Have  a 
table  set  for  us  in  a  corner,  and  hand  us 
whatever  .you  like  from  j^ours." 

"  Good,"  answered  Harrison. 

The  table  at  which  the  Pui-itan  officers 
were  seated  was  round,  and  whether  by 
chance  or  a  coarse  intention,  Harrison 
had  his  back  turned  to  the  king. 

The  king  saw  the  four  gentlemen  come 
in,  but  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of 
them.  They  sat  down  in  such  a  jnanner 
as  to  turn  their  backs  upon  nobod3\ 

"  I'faith,  colonel,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
"  we  are  very  grateful  for  your  gracious 
invitation ;  for,  without  you,  we  ran  the 
risk  of  going  without  dinner,  as  we  have 
without  breakfast.  M}'  friend  here.  Mon- 
sieur de  Valon,  shares  my  gratitude,  for 
he  was  particularly  hungry." 

"And  I  am  so  still,"  said  Porthos,  bow- 
ing to  Harrison. 

"And  how,"  said  Harrison,  laughing, 
"did  this  serious  calamity  of  going  with- 
out, breakfast  hapfien  to  you  ?  " 

"  In  a  V(>i'v  simple  manner,  colonel," 
said  D'Ai-tagnan.  "  I  was  in  a  hurry  to 
join  you,  and  took  the  road  you  liad  al- 
ready goiH*  by.  You  can  uiiderslaud  »>iir 
disappointment  when,  ari'ivingat  a  pretty 
lit.t.l(>  house  on  tl)(>  skirts  of  a  wood,  which 
at  a  distauee  had  (piite  a  gay  app(>aranco 
with  its  I'cd  roof  and  grcHMi  shutters,  we 
found  nothing  but  a  pool-  wretch  bathed 
— Ah!  colonel.  ])ay  my  respects  to  the 
officer  of  yours  who  sli-iu'k  that,  blow." 

"  Yes,"   said    Harrison    laughing,   and 
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looking-  over  at  one  of  the  officers  seated 
at  his  table.  "When  Groslovv  undertakes 
this  kind  of  thing-,  there's  no  need  to  go 
over  the  g-round  after  him.'' 

"  Ah  !  it's  that  g-entlcman  ?  "  said  D'Ar- 
tag'nan,  bowing-  to  the  officer.  "  I  am 
sorry  he  does  not  speak  French,  that  I 
niig-lit  offer  him  my  compliments." 

"  I  am  ready  to  receive  and  return 
them,  sir,"  said  the  officer,  in  prett}^  g-ood 
French.  ''For  I  resided  three  years  in 
Paris." 

"  Then,  sir,  allow  me  to  assure  you  that 
3'our  blow  was  so  w^ell  directed  that  3^ou 
have  nearly  killed  your  man." 

"Nearly?  I  thought  it  was  quite," 
said  Groslow. 

'•'  No.  It  was  a  very  near  thing-,  but  he 
is  not  dead." 

As  he  said  this,  D'Artag-nan  gave  a 
glance  at  Parry,  w'ho  was  standmg  in 
front  of  the  king,  to  show  him  that  the 
news  was  meant  for  him. 

The  king,  too,  who  had  listened  in  the 
greatest  agony,  now  breathed  again. 

"Hang  it,"  said  Groslow,  "  I  thought 
I  had  succeeded  better.  If  it  were  not  so 
far  from  here  to  the  house,  I  would  return 
and  finish  him." 

'"'And  you  would  do  well,  if  3'ou  are 
afraid  of  Ins  recovering ;  for  you  know,  if 
a  w^ound  in  the  head  does  not  kill  at  once, 
it  is  cured  in  a  week." 

And  D'Artagnan  threw  a  second  glance 
toward  Parry,  on  whose  face  such  an  ex- 
pression of  joy  was  manifested  that 
Charles  stretched  out  his  hand  to  him, 
smiling.  Parry  bent  over  his  master's 
hand,  and  kissed  it  respectfulh\ 

"  I  have  a  great  desire  to  drink  the 
kmg-'s  health,"  said  Athos. 

"Let  me  propose  it,  then,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

Porthos  looked  at  D'Artagnan,  quite 
amazed  at  the  resources  with  which  his 
companion's  Gascon  sharpness  continu- 
ally supplied  him.  D'Artag-nan  look  his 
tin  cup,  filled  it,  and  rose. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  let  us  drink  to 
liim  who  presides  at  our  repast.  Here's 
to  our  colonel,  and  let  him  know  that  we 
are  always  at  his  commands,  as  far  as 
London,  and  further." 


And  as  D'Artagnan,  as  bespoke,  looked 
at  Harrison,  the  colonel  imagined  the 
toast  was  for  himself.  He  rose  and  bowed 
to  the  four  friends,  whose  eyes  were  fixed 
on  Charles,  wiiile  Harrison  emptied  his 
glass  without  the  slightest  misgiving. 

The  king,  in  return,  looked  at  the  four 
gentlemen,  and  drank,  with  a  smile  full 
of  nobleness  and  gratitude. 

"Come,  gentlemen,"  cried  Harrison, 
quite  reg'ardless  of  his  illustrious  captive; 
"let  us  be  off." 

"  Where  do  we  sleep,  colonel  ?  " 

"At  Thirsk,-'  replied  Harrison. 

"  Parry,"  said  the  king,  rising  too, 
"  my  horse ;  I  desire  to  go  to  Thirsk." 

"Egad,"  said  D'Artagnan  to  Athos; 
"'  your  king  has  thoroughly  taken  me,  and 
I  am  quite  at  his  service." 

"  If  what  you  say  is  sincere,"  replied 
Athos,  "  he  will  never  reach  London." 

"How  so?" 

"Because,  before  then,  we  shall  have 
carried  him  off." 

"Well,  this  time,  Athos,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan, "upon  m^'  word  you  are  mad." 

"Have  you  some  plan  in  3'our  head, 
then  ?  "  asked  Aramis. 

"  Ay,"  said  Porthos,  "•  the  thing  would 
not  be  impossible  with  a  good  plan," 

''  I  have  none,"  said  Athos,  ''  but  D'Ar- 
tagnan will  discover  one." 

D'Artagnan  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
went  on. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

D'ARTAGNAN    HITS   ON   A   PLAN. 

As  night  closed  in  they  arrived  at 
Thirsk. 

D'Artagnan  was  thoughtful, and  seemed 
for  the  moment  to  have  lost  his  usual  lo- 
quacity. Porthos,  who  could  'never  see 
anything  that  was  not  self-evident,  talked 
to  him  as  usual.  He  replied  in  monosyl- 
lables, and  Athos  and  Aramis  looked  sig- 
nificantly' at  one  another. 

Next  morning,  D'Artagnan  wastlie  first 
to  rise.  He  had  gone  down  to  the  stables, 
had  already  had  a  look  at  the  horses,  and 
given  all  the  necessary  orders  for  the  daj'', 
while  Atiios  and  Aramis  were  still  in  bed, 
and  Porthos  snoring. 

At   eight   o'clock,  the    march   was   re- 
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sunied  in  the  same  order  as  the  nig-ht 
II  before,  except  that  D'Artag-nan  left  his 
friends  and  began  to  renew  the  acquaint- 
ance which  he  had  alreadj^  struck  up  witli 
Monsieur  Groslow. 

''  Really,  sir,"  D'Artagnan  said  to  him, 
I  '•'  I  am  happy  to  find  some  one  with  whom 
to  talk  in  my  own  poor  tongue.  My  friend, 
Monsieur  de  Valon,  is  of  a  very  melan- 
choly disposition — so  much  so,  that  one 
can  scarcely  get  three  words  a  day  out  of 
him.  As  for  our  two  prisoners,  you  can 
imagine  that  they  are  but  little  in  the 
humor  for  conversation.'"' 

"They  are  hot  royalists,"  said  Gros- 
low. 

"  The  more  reason  they  should  be  sulkj^ 
with  us  for  having  captured  the  Stuart, 
for  Avhom,  I  hope,  j^ou  are  preparing  a 
pretty  trial." 

''Why,"  said  Groslow,  "that's  just 
Avhat  we  are  taking*  him  to  London  for." 

''  And  you  don't  lose  sight  of  him,  I  pre- 
sume ?  " 

"  I  should  think  not,  indeed.  You  see 
he  has  a  truly  royal  escort." 

"Aye,  there's  no  fear  in  the  daytime; 
but  at  night." 

"We  double  our  precautions." 

"  And  what  method  of  surveillance  do 
you  employ  ?  " 

"  Eight  men  remain  constantly  in  his 
room." 

"  The  deuce,  he  is  well  guarded  then. 
But,  besides  these  eight  men,  you  doubt- 
less place  some  guard  outside  ?  " 

"Oh,  no!  Just  think.  What  Avould 
you  have  two  men  without  arms  do  against 
eight  armed  men  ?  " 

"  Two  men — how  do  3'ou  mean  ?  " 

"Yes,  tiu!  king  and  hislacke\'." 

"  Oh  !  then  they  allow  the  lackey  to  re- 
main with  liim  ?  " 

"Yes;  Stuart  begged  for  tliis  "favor, 
and  Harrison  consented.  Under  pretense 
that  he's  a  king,  it  appears  he  cannot 
dress  or  undress  without  assistance." 

"Really,  captain,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
det.cM'miiicd  to  contiiuic  on  tiic  laiidatoiy 
tack-  on  wiiich  he  iiad  coinnienced- -"  t  he 
Miorr  I  listen  to  you,  tin;  more  surpi'isod 
1  am  at  the;  easN-  and  elegant  manner  in 
which  you  speak  French.      \\)\\  ha\e  livetl 


three  years  in  Paris  ?  May  I  ask  what 
you  were  doing  there  ?  " 

"  My  father,  who  is  a  merchant,  placed 
me  with  his  correspondent,  who,  in  turn, 
sent  his  son  to  my  father's." 

''  Were  you  pleased  with  Paris,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  you  are  much  in  want  of  a 
revolution  like  ours ;  not  against  your 
king,  who  is  merely  a  child,  but  against 
that  lazar  of  an  Italian,  the  queen's  favor- 
ite." 

"Ah  !  I  am  quite  of  3'our  opinion,  sir; 
and  we  should  soon  make  an  end  of  Maz- 
arin,  if  we  had  only  a  dozen  officers  like 
A-ourself,  without  prejudices,  vigilant,  and 
incorruptible." 

"'  But,"  said  the  officer,  "  I  thought  you 
were  in  his  service,  and  that  it  was  he  who 
had  sent  you  to  General  Cromwell  ?  " 

"That  is  to  sa}'  I  am  in  the  king's  ser- 
vice, and  that  knowing  he  wanted  to  send 
some  one  to  England,  I  solicited  the  ap- 
pointment, so  great  was  my  desire  to  know 
the  man  of  genius  who  now  governs  the 
three  kingdoms.  So  that  when  he  pro- 
posed to  us  to  draw  our  swords  in  honor 
of  Old  England,  you  see  how  we  snatched 
at  the  proposition." 

"'  Yes,  I  know  that  you  charged  by  the 
side  of  Mordaunt." 

"  On  his  right  and  left,  sir.  Ah  !  that's 
another  brave  and  excellent  young  man." 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?  "  asked  the  officer. 

"Yes,  very  well.  Monsieur  dc  Valon 
and  myself  came  from  France  with  him." 

"It  appears,  too,  you  kept  him  waiting 
a  long-  time  at  Boulogne.'' 

"What  would  you  have?  I  Avas  like 
you,  and  had  a  king  in  keeping." 

"  Aha  !  "  said  Groslow  ;  "  what  king?  '' 

"Our  own,  to  W  sure — the  little  one. 
Louis  XIV." 

"And  how  long  had  you  to  take  care  of 
him  ?  " 

"Three  nights;  and.  by  my  troth,  I 
shall  always  remenii)er  those  three  nights 
with  pleasure." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that,  my  friends,  ollicers  in  the 
guards  and  '  nious(|uetaires."  came  to  keep 
me  company,  and  we  passed  the  night,  in 
eat  uig  an<l  plaw" 

'•  .\hl  tiMi(>,"said  t  he  Enghshman.  with 
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a  sig-h,  '"'you   Frenchmen  are  jovial  boon 
companions.'' 

"  And  don't  3^ou  pla}',  too,  when  you  are 
on  g-uard  ?  " 

'"Never,"  said  the  Eng-Ushman. 

"  In  that  case  you  must  be  horriblj^ 
bored,  and  I  pity  you." 

"The  fact  is,  I  look  to  mj''  turn  for  keep- 
ing- g-uard  with  horror.  It's  tiresome  work 
to  keep  awake  a  whole  night." 

''Yes;  but  with  a  jovial  partner,  and 
the  g-old  and  dice  rolling-  on  the  table,  the 
nig-lit  passes  like  a  dream.  You  don't 
like  playing-,  then  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  do." 

'•'  Lansc[uenet,  for  instance  ?  " 

''I'm  devoted  to  it.  I  used  to  play  al- 
most every  nig-ht  in  France." 

'•'  And  since  your  return  to  England  ?  " 

"I  have  not  handled  a  sing-le  card  or 
dice-box." 

"Isincerel3'  pitj^  you,"  said  D'Artag-- 
nan,  with  an  air  of  profound  compassion. 

"  Look  here  !  "  said  the  Englishman. 

"  Well  ?  " 

"To-morrow  I  am  on  guard." 

"  In  Stuart's  room  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  come  and  pass  the  night  with 
me  ?  " "  Impossible  !  " 

"  Impossible  !  wh^^  so  ?  " 

"  I  plaj'  with  Monsieur  de  Valon  everj^ 
night.  Sometimes  we  don't  go  to  bed  at 
all." 

"  Well,  what  of  that  ?  " 

"  Why  he  would  be  annoyed  if  I  did  not 
play  with  him  ?  " 

"  Does  he  play  well  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  him  lose  as  much  as  two 
tliousand  pistoles — laughing  all  the  while 
till  the  tears  rolled  down." 

"  Bring  him  with  you,  then." 

"  But  liow  about  our  prisoners  ?  " 

"  Let  3'our  servants  guard  them." 

"  Yes,  and  give  them  a  chance  of  es- 
caping," said  D'Artagnan.  "  Wh}',  one 
of  them  is  a  rich  lord  from  Touraine,  and 
the  otlier  a  Knight  of  Malta,  of  noble  fami- 
ly. We  have  arranged  the  ransom  of  each 
of  1  hem — £2,000  on  arriving  in  France." 

"  Aha  I  "  exclaimed  Gi'oslow.  "But 
come,"  lie  continued,  "  are  they  danger- 
ous men  ?  " 

"  In  what  respect  ?  " 


"  Are  they  capable  of  attempting  vio- 
lence ?  " 

D'Artagnan  burst  out  laughing  at  the 
idea. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Groslow,  "bring 
them  with  j^ou." 

"But  really — "  said  D'Artagnan, 

"  I  have  eight  men  on  guard,  you  know. 
Four  of  them  can  guard  the  king,  and  the 
other  four  your  prisoners.  I  shall  manage 
it  somehow,  you  will  see." 

"  But,"  said  D'Artagnan.  "  now  I  think 
of  it — what  is  to  prevent  our  beginning 
to-night?" 

"Nothing  at  all,"  said  Groslow. 

"Just  so.  Come  to  us  this  evening, 
and  to-morrow  we'll  return  your  visit." 

"Capital!  This  evening  with  you,  to- 
morrow at  Stuart's,  the  next  daj'  with 
me." 

"  You  see  one  can  lead  a  merry  life 
everywhere,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

"Yes,  with  Frenchmen,  and  French- 
men like  you." 

"  And  Monsieur  de  Valon,"  added  the 
other.  "You  will  see  what  a  fellow  he 
is  ;  a  man  who  nearly  killed  Mazarin  be- 
tween two  doors.  They  employ  him 
because  the^^  are  afraid  of  him.  Ah, 
there  he  is,  calling  me  now.  You'll  ex- 
cuse me,  I  know." 

The}^  exchanged  bows,  and  D'Artagnan 
returned  to  his  companions. 

"  What  on  earth  can  3^ou  have  been  say- 
ing to  that  bull-dog  ?  "  exclaimed  Porthos. 

"  Mj^  dear  fellow,  don't  speak  like  that 
of  Monsieur  Groslow.  He's  one  of  my  in- 
timate friends." 

"One  of  your  friends  !"  cried  Porthos  ; 
"  this  butcherer  of  peasants  !  " 

"Hush!  my  dear  Porthos.  Monsieur 
Groslow  is  perhaps  rather  quick,  it's 
true,  but  at  bottom  I  have  discovered 
good  qualities  in  him.  He  is  conceited 
and  stupid." 

Porthos  opened  his  eyes  in  amazement; 
Athos  and  Aramis  looked  at  one  another 
and  smiled. 

"But,"  contiinied  D'Artagnan,  "  3'ou 
shall  judge  of  him  for  yourself.  He  is 
coming  to  play  with  us  this  evening." 

"  Oho  !  "  said  Porthos,  his  e^^es  glisten- 
ing at  the  news.     "  Is  he  rich  ?  " 
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'•  He's  the  son  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
merchants  in  London." 

•"And  knows  lansquenet  ?  " 

••  He  adores  it." 

"  Basset  ?  " 

'•  His  mania." 

•'Biribi?" 

"  He  revels  in  it." 

••'  Good,"  said  Porthos  ;   "  we  shall  pass 
ill  agreeable  evening"." 
I       •'  The  more  so,  as  it  will  be  the  prelude 
I  to  a  better." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

'•  We  invite  him  to  plaj^  to-nig-ht ;  he 
has  invited  us  in  return  for  to-morrow. 
But  wait.  To-nig-ht  we  stop  at  Derby  ; 
and  if  there  is  a  bottle  of  wane  in  the 
town,  let  Mousqueton  bu^^  it.  It  will  be 
well  too  to  prepare  a  lig'ht  supper,  of 
which  3'ou,  Athos  and  Aramis,  are  not  to 
partake.  Athos,  because  I  told  him  you 
had  a  fever  ;  Aramis,  because  you  are  a 
Knight  of  Malta,  and  won't  mix  with  fel- 
lows like  us.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Porthos  ;  "  but  deuce  take 
me  if  I  understand  at  all." 

"Porthos,  my  friend,  you  know  that  I 
am  descended  on  the  father's  side  from 
the  Prophets,  and  on  the  mother's  from 
the  S3'bils,  and  that  I  on  13^  speak  in  para- 
bles and  riddles.  That  is  all  I  can  say  for 
the  present." 

''The  fact  is,"  said  Porthos,  with  an 
air  of  finesse,  •'  I  am  rather  incredulous." 
D'Artag"nan  gave  him  a  clap  on  the 
shoulder,  and  as  \\\^y  had  reached  the 
station  where  the3^  were  to  breakfast,  the 
conversation  ended  there. 

At  five  in  the  evening-  the3^  sent  Mous- 
queton on  before,  as  agreed  upon. 

In  crossing-  the  principal  street  in  Derb3', 
the  four  friends  perceived  their  m;in  stand- 
ing- in  the  doorwav  of  a  liandsome  house. 
It  was  there  that  tlieir  lodg-ing-  was  pre- 
pared for  them. 

At  tlie  hour  agreed  upon  Groslow  came. 
D'Artag-han  received  him  as  he  would 
have  don«?  a  fri(Mid  of  twenty'  vears  stand- 
ing. Porthos  scanneil  him  from  head  to 
loot,  and  smiled  when  1»«'  disc-overed,  that 
in  spite  of  the  blow  he  had  administered 
to  Parry's  brother,  lie  was  not  so  strong- 
as  himself. 


Athos  and  Aramis  kept  to  the  parts 
the3^  had  to  plaA',  and  at  midnight  the3'- 
retired  to  their  room,  leaving  the  door 
open.  D'Artagnan  accompanied  them, 
and  left  Porthos  to  win  fift3'  pistoles  of 
Groslow,  and  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
when  he  left,  that  he  was  not  such  bad 
company-  as  he  had  first  imagined. 

Groslow  left  with  the  determination  of 
retrieving  his  losses  the  next  night,  and 
reminded  the  Gascon  of  the  appointment. 

The  day  passed  as  usual.  In  his  ordi- 
nar3'  relations  D'Artagnan  was  the  same 
as  ever ;  but  with  his  friends,  that  is  to 
sa3%  Athos  and  Aramis,  his  ga3'et3^  was  at 
fever-heat. 

Arrived  at  Ryston,  D'Artagnan  as- 
sembled his  friends.  His  face  had  lost 
the  expression  of  careless  ga3'ety  which 
it  had  worn  like  a  mask  the  whole  da3^ 
Athos  pinched  Aramis'  hand. 

"The  moment  is  at  hand,"  he  said. 

'•'Yes,"  said  D'Artagnan,  who  had 
overheard  him,  "  to-night,  gentlemen,  we 
rescue  the  king." 

"D'Artagnan,"  said  Athos,  "this  is 
not  a  joke,  I  trust  ?  It  would  quite  cut 
me  up." 

"  You  are  ver3'  odd,  Athos,"  he  replied, 
"to  doubt  me  thus.  Where  and  when 
have  3'ou  seen  me  trifle  with  a  friend's 
heart  and  a  king's  life  ?  I  have  told  3-ou, 
and  I  repeat  it,  that  to-night  we  rescue 
Charles  I.  You  left  it  to  me  to  discover 
the  means  of  doing  so,  and  I  have  done 
so." 

Porthos  looked  at  D'Artagnan  with  an 
expression  of  profound  admiration.  Ara- 
mis smiled  as  one  who  hopes.  Athos  was 
pale,  and  trembled  in  eveiw  limb. 

"Speak,"  said  Athos. 

"  We  are  invited,''  replitnl  D'Artagnan, 
"to  pass  the  night,  with  ]\li-.  Groslow. 
But  do  you  know  where?  " 

"No." 

"  In  the  king's  i*oom." 

-'  The  king's  room  ?  "  eried  Athos. 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,  in  the  king's  room. 
Groslow  is  on  guard  (luM-e  t  his  eveinng, 
and.  to  pass  liis  time,  has  inxitetl  us  to 
keep  him  eonii>anv." 

"  Aha  I  ''  exclaimed  Ai-amis. 

"  We  are  g-oing.  then  -we  two  with  our 
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swords,  you  with  dagg-ers.  We  four  are 
to  make  ourselves  masters  of  these  eig-ht 
fools  and  their  stupid  captain.  Monsieur 
Porthos,  what  do  3'ou  say  to  it  ?  " 

"That  it  is  easy  enoug-li/'  answered 
Porthos. 

"  We  dress  the  king-  in  Groslow's 
clothes.  Mousqueton,  Grimaud,  and  Blai- 
sois  have  our  horses  saddled  at  the  end  of 
the  first  street.  We  mount  them,  and  be- 
fore daylight  are  twent}^  leag-ues  distant." 

Athos  placed  his  two  hands  on  D'Artag-- 
nan's  shoulders,  and  g-azed  at  him  Avith 
his  calm,  mild  smile. 

*'  I  declare,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  that 
there  is  not  a  creature  under  the  sk^'-  \y\\o 
equals  you  in  prowess  and  courag-e." 

'•And  to  think  that  I  couldn't  find  that 
out,"  said  Porthos,  scratching-  his  head; 
"  it  is  so  simple." 

"  But,"  said  Aramis,  *'  if  I  understand 
rig-htly,  Ave  are  to  kill  them  all,  eh  ?  " 

Athos  shuddered  and  turned  pale. 

"Mordioux,"  answered  D'Artag-nan ; 
''I  believe  we  must.  I  confess  I  can  dis- 
cover no  help  for  it." 

"Let  us  see,"  said  Aramis,  ''  how  are 
we  to  act  ?  " 

"  I  have  arranged  two  plans.  Firstly^ 
at  a  g-iven  sig-nal,  Avhich  shall  be  the  words 
'At  last,'  you  each  plunge  a  dag-ger  into 
the  heart  of  the  soldier  nearest  to  j^ou. 
We,  on  our  side,  do  the  same.  That  will 
be  four  killed.  We  shall  then  be  matched 
— four  against  the  remaining  five.  If  those 
five  give  themselves  up  we  gag  them,  if 
they  resist,  we  kill  them." 

•'Verj'-  good,"  said  Porthos;  "it  will 
bo  a  nice  little  throat-cutting." 

"  Horrible,  horrible,"  exclaimed  Athos. 

"Nonsense,"  said  D'Artagnan ;  "you 
would  do  ■  as  much,  Mr.  Sensitive,  in  a 
battle.  But,  if  you  think  the  king's  life 
is  not  worth  what  it  must  cost,  there's 
an  end  of  the  matter,  and  I  send  to 
Groslovv  to  say  I  am  ill." 

"No,  you  are  right,"  said  Athos. 

At  this  moment  a  soldier  entered  to  in- 
form them  that  Groslow  was  waiting  for 
for  them. 

•'  Where  ?  "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"  In  the  room  of  the  English  Nebuchad- 
nezzar," replied  the  stanch  Puritan. 


"Good,"  replied  Athos,  whose  blood 
mounted  to  his  face  at  the  insult  offered 
to  royalty ;  "'  tell  the  captain  we  ai'e 
coming." 

"  Faith,"  said  Groslow,  as  the  four 
friends  entered,  "'  I  had  almost  given  you 
up." 

D'Artagnan  went  up  to  him  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear  : 

"The  fact  is  we,  that  is.  Monsieur  de 
Yalon  and  I,  hesitated  a  little." 

"And  why?" 

D"Artag-nan  looked  significantly  toward 
Athos  and  Aramis. 

"'  Aha,"  said  Groslow,  "  on  account  of 
opinions?  No  matter.  On  the  contrary," 
he  added,  laughing,  "if  they  want  to  see 
their  Stuart  they  shall  see  him." 

"'  Are  we  to  pass  the  night  in  the  king's 
room?  "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

"'  No,  but  in  the  one  next  to  it ;  and  as 
the  door  will  remain  open,  it's  the  same 
thing.  Have  you  provided  yourself  with 
money  ?  I  assure  \'ou  I  intend  to  play  the 
devil's  game  to-night." 

D'Artagnan  rattled  the  gold  in  his 
pockets. 

"  Very  good,"  said  Groslow,  and  opened 
the  door  of  the  room.  "'  I  will  show  j-ou 
the  way,"  and  he  went  in  fii-st. 

D'Artagnan  turned  to  look  at  his 
friends.  Porthos  was  i)erfectly  indiffer- 
ent; Athos  pale  but  resolute.  Aramis  was 
wiping  a  slight  moisture  from  his  brow. 

The  eight  guards  Avere  at  their  posts — 
four  in  the  king's  room,  two  at  the  door 
between  the  rooms,  and  two  at  that  by 
which  the  friends  had  entered.  Athos 
smiled  when  he  saw  their  bare  swords; 
he  felt  it  was  no  longer  to  be  a  butchery 
but  a  fight,  and  his  usual  good  humor  re- 
turned to  him. 

Charles  was  perceived  through  the 
door,  lying  dressed  upon  his  bed,  at  the 
head  of  which  Parry  was  seated,  reading, 
in  a  low  voice,  a  chapter  from  the  Bible. 

A  candle  of  coarse  tallow  oh  a  black 
table  lit  up  the  resigned  face  of  the  king, 
and  ihat  of  his  faithful  retainer,  far  less 
calm. 

From  time  to  time  Parry  stopped,  think- 
ing the  king,  whose  eyes  were  closed,  was 
really  asleep,  but  Chai'les  would  open  his 
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eyes,  and  sa}",  with  a  smile :  ''  Go  on,  my 
g-Qod  Parry,  I  am  listening'." 

Groslow  advanced  to  the  door  of  the 
king-'s  room,  replaced  on  his  head  the  hat 
wliich  he  had  taken  off  to  receive  his 
g-uests,  looked  for  a  moment  contemptu- 
ously^ at  this  simple  and  touching  scene, 
and,  turning-  again  to  D'Artag-nan,  as- 
sumed an  air  of  triumph  at  what  he  had 
achieved. 

"^  Capital,"  cried  the  Gascon,  "you 
would  make  a  disting-uished  general." 

"And  do  you  think,"  asked  Groslow, 
"'that  the  Stuart  will  ever  escape  while  I 
am  guard  ?  " 

''No,  to  be  sure,"  replied  D'Artagnan  ; 
"  unless,  forsooth,  the  sk^""  rains  friends 
upon  him." 

Groslow's  face  brig-htened. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  Charles, 
who  kept  his  eyes  constantly  closed,  had 
noticed  the  insolence  of  the  Puritan  cap- 
tain, but  the  moment  he  heard  the  clear 
tone  of  D'Artag-nan's  voice,  his  eyelids 
rose  in  spite  of  himself. 

Parry,  too^  started  and  stopped  reading-. 

"What  are  you  thinking-  about?  "  said 
the  king- ;  "  g-o  on,  my  good  Parry,  unless, 
at  least,  you  are  tired." 

Parry  resumed  his  reading-. 

On  a  table  in  the  next  room  were  lig-hted 
candles,  cards,  two  dice-boxes  and  dice. 

"That's  it,"  said  D'Artag-nan;  "yon, 
Monsieur  le  Comte  de  la  Fere,  to  tlie  right 
of  Monsieur  Groslow.  You.  Chevalier 
d'Herblay,  to  his  left.  De  Valon  next 
me.  You'll  bet  for  me,  and  those  g-entle- 
men  for  Monsieur  Groslow." 

By  this  arrang-ement,  D' Ai'tag-nan  could 
nudg-e  Porthos  with  his  knee,  and  make 
signs  with  the  eyes  to  Athos  and  Aramis. 

At  the  names  of  Comte  de  la  Fere  and 
Chevalier  d'Herblay,  Ciiarles  opened  his 
eyes,  and  i-aising  his  noble  h(*ad  in  spite 
of  himself,  thi-ew  a  glance  at  all  the  actors 
in  the  scene. 

"You  asked  nic  Just  now  if  T  was  in 
funds,"  said  D'Artagnan,  i)lacing  sonu^ 
twenty  pistoles  u])on  the  tabl(>  ;  "well,  in 
my  t.ui-n.  I  advise  you  to  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  on  your  TKEAsntK,  my  dear  Mon- 
sieur Groslow,  for  1  can  tell  you  we  shall 
not  leave  this  wilhoiiti  rol)l)in'4-  von  of  it." 


"Not  without  m}'  defending-  it,"  said 
Groslow. 

•'  So  much  the  better,"  said  D'Artag- 
nan. "Fight,  my  dear  captain,  fight. 
You  know,  01-  3'ou  don't  know,  that  that 
is  what  we  ask  of  you." 

"  Oh  I  yes,"  said  Groslow,  bursting- with 
his  usual  hoarse  laugh,  "'  I  know  you 
Frenchmen  want  nothing-  but  cuts  and 
bruises." 

Charles  had  heard  and  understood  it 
all.  A  slight  color  mounted  to  his  cheeks. 
The  soldiers  then  saw  him  stretch  his 
limbs  little  hy  little,  and  under  the  pre- 
tense of  much  heat,  throw  off  the  Scotch 
plaid  which  covered  him. 

Athos  and  Aramis  started  with  delight 
to  find  that  the  king  was  lying-  w-ith  his 
clothes  on. 

The  game  began.  The  luck  had  turned, 
and  Groslow  having  won  some  hundred 
pistoles,  was  in  the  merriest  possible  hu- 
mor. 

Porthos,  who  had  lost  the  fifty  pistoles 
he  had  won  the  night  before,  and  thirty 
more  besides,  was  very  cross,  and  ques- 
tioned D'Artagnan  with  a  nudge  of  the 
knee,  as  to  whether  it  would  not  soon  be 
time  to  change  the  game.  But  D'Artag- 
nan remained  impassible.  It  struck  ten. 
They  heard  the  guard  going  its  rounds. 

"'  How  many  rounds  do  they  make  a 
night  ?  "  asked  D'Artagnan,  drawing 
more  pistoles  from  his  pocket. 

"  Five,"  answered  Groslow.  "  one  every 
two  hours." 

D'Artagnan  glanced  at  Athos  and  Ara- 
mis, and  foi-  the  first  time  replied  to  Por- 
thos' nudge  of  the  knee- by  a  nudge  re- 
sponsive. Meanwhile  the  soldiers,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  remain  in  the  king-'s  room, 
attracted  by  that  love  of  play  so  powei-ful 
in  all  men,  had  stolen  little  by  little  to- 
ward the  table,  and  stamling  on  tip-toe. 
were  watching-  the  game  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  D'Artagnan  and  Port  hos.  Those 
on  the  other  side  had  followcnl  their  ex- 
ani|)le.  thus  favoring  tin*  views  of  the 
lour   fi-itMuis. 

I  )'.\i-lagnan  turned,  niechanieally  look- 
ing behind  him,  and  bet  ween  the  ligiu'es 
of  t  wo  soldiers  he  conld  see  Parry  standing 
up,  and  Charles  leaning  on  his  elbow,  with 
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his  hands  clasped,  and  apparently  offering- 
a  fervent  prayer  to  God. 

D'Artag'iian  saw  that  the  moment  was 
come.  He  darted  a  preparator3'  glance 
at  Athos  and  Aramis,  who  gently  pushed 
back  their  chairs  a  little  so  as  to  leave 
themselves  space  for  action.  He  gave 
Porthos  a  second  nudge  of  the  knee  ;  and 
Porthos  g'ot  up  as  if  to  stretch  his  leg-s, 
and  took  care  at  the  same  time  to  ascer- 
tain that  his  sword  could  be  drawn  g"libly 
from  the  scabbard. 

"Hang-  it,'"  cried  D'Artag-nan ;  "an- 
other twenty  pistoles  lost.  Realty,  Cap- 
tain Groslow,  you  are  too  much  in  luck's 
way.  This  can't  last ;  "  and  he  drew  an- 
other twenty  from  his  pocket.  "  One 
more  turn,  captain,  twenty  pistoles  on  one 
throw — onl}^  one,  the  last." 

"Done  for  twent,y,"  replied  Groslow. 

And  he  turned  up  two  cards  as  usual,  a 
king-  for  D'Artagnan,  and  an  ace  for  him- 
self. 

"A  king,"  said  D'Artag-nan;  "it's  a 
g-ood  omen,  Master  Groslow,  look  out  for 
the  king." 

And  in  spite  of  his  power  over  himself, 
there  was  a  strang-e  vibration  in  the  Gas- 
con's voice,  which  made  his  partner  start. 

Groslow  beg-an  turning-  the  cards  one 
after  another.  If  he  turned  up  an  ace 
first  he  won  ;  if  a  king-  he  lost. 

He  turned  up  a  king-. 

'•  At  last  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan. 

At  this  word  Athos  and  Aramis  jumped 
up.  Porthos  drew  back  a  step.  Daggers 
and  swords  were  just  about  to  shine,  when 
suddenly  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
Harrison  appeared  on  the  doorway,  ac- 
companied by  a  man  enveloped  in  a  large 
cloak.  Behind  this  man  could  be  seen  the 
glistening  muskets  of  five  or  six  soldiers. 

Groslow  jumped  up,  ashamed  at  being 
surprised  in  the  midst  of  wine,  cards,  and 
dice.  But  Harrison  paid  no  attention  to 
him,  and  entering  the  king's  room,  fol- 
lowed by  his  companion — 

"  Charles  Stuart,"  said  he,  "  an  order 
has  come  to  conduct  you  to  London  with- 
out stopping  day  or  niglit.  Prepare  your- 
self, then,  to  start  at  once." 

"And  by  whom  is  this  order  g-iven?" 
asked  the  king-. 


"By  General  Oliver  Cromwell.  And 
here  is  Mr.  Mordaunt,  who  has  brought  it, 
and  is  charged  with  its  execution." 

"Mordaunt!"  muttered  the  four 
friends,  exchanging  looks. 

D'Artagnan  swept  up  the  money  that 
he  and  Porthos  had  lost,  and  buried  it 
in  his  huge  pocket.  Athos  and  Aramis 
placed  themselves  behind  him.  At  this 
movement  Mordaunt  turned  round,  rec- 
ognized them,  and  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  savage  delight. 

"I'm  afraid  we  are  taken,"  whispered 
D'Artagnan  to  his  friend. 

"  Not  3^et,"  replied  Porthos. 

"  Colonel,  colonel,"  cried  Mordaunt, 
"^'^ou  are  betrayed.  These  four  French- 
men have  escaped  from  Newcastle,  and  no 
doubt  want  to  carry  off  the  king.  Arrest 
them." 

"Ah  !  m3^  young  man,"  said  D'Artag- 
nan, drawing  his  sword,  "that  is  an  order 
sooner  given  than  executed.  Fly,  friends, 
fly,"  he  added,  whirling  his  sword  around 
him. 

The  next  moment  he  darted  to  the  door 
and  knocked  down  two  of  the  soldiers  who 
guarded  it,  before  they  had  time  to  cock 
their  muskets.  Athos  and  Aramis  fol- 
lowed him.  Porthos  brought  up  the  rear, 
and  before  soldiers,  officers,  or  colonel  had 
time  to  recover  their  surprise,  all  four 
were  in  the  street. 

"Fire!"  cried  Mordaunt ;  "fire  upon 
them." 

Three  or  four  shots  were  fired,  but  Avith 
no  other  result  than  to  show  the  four  fugi- 
tives turning  the  corner  of  the  street  safe 
and  sound. 

The  horses  were  at  the  place  fixed  upon, 
and  they  leaped  lightly  into  their  saddles. 

"  Forward  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan,  "  and 
put  the  spur  in." 

They  galloped  away,  and  took  the  road 
they  had  come  b.y  in  the  morning,  name- 
ly, in  the  direction  toward  Scotland.  A 
few  yards  beyond  the  town  D'Artagnan 
drew  rein. 

"'  Halt !  "  he  cried  ;  "  t  his  1  ime  we  shall 
be  [Hirsued.  We  must  let  them  leave  the 
village  and  ride  after  us  on  the  northern 
road,  and  when  the^'  are  passed  we  will 
take  the  opposite  direction." 
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There  was  a  stream  close  by,  and  a 
bridg-e  across  it.  D'Artag-nan  led  his 
liorse  under  the  arch  of  the  bridge.  The 
Dthers  followed.  Ten  minutes  later  they 
lieard  the  rapid  gallop  of  a  troop  of  horse- 
men. A  few  minutes  more,  and  the  troop 
passed  over  their  heads. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

LONDON. 

As  soon  as  the  noise  of  the  hoofs  was 
>st  in  the  distance,  D'Artag-nan  re- 
mounted the  bank  of  the  stream  and 
scoured  the  plain,  followed  by  his  three 
friends,  directing"  himself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible toward  London. 

'•'This  time,"  said  D'Artagnan,  when 
they  were  sufficiently  distant  to  proceed 
at  a  trot,  "  I  think  all  is  lost,  and  we  have 
nothing"  better  to  do  than  to  reach  France. 
What  do  you  think,  Athos  ?  " 

"True,"  said  Athos;  "but  we  ought, 
I  think,  to  see  this  great  trag-ed^^  pla3^ed 
out.  Do  not  let  us  leave  England  before 
the  crisis.  Don't  3-ou  ag-ree  with  me, 
Aramis?  " 

•'  Entirelj'^,  m}''  dear  count.  Then,  too, 
1  confess  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  come 
a<;ross  Mordaunt  ag-ain.  It  appears  to 
me  that  we  have  an  account  to  settle 
with  him,  and  that  it  is  not  our  custom  to 
leave  a  place  without  paying-  oui-  debts, 
of  this  kind  at  least." 

"  Ah  !  that's  another  thing-,"  said 
D'Artag-nan  ;  "  and  I  should  not  mind 
waiting  in  London  a  whole  year  for  a 
chance  of  meeting  this  Mordaunt  in  ques- 
tion. Only  let  us  lodg-e  with  some  one  on 
whom  we  can  count;  for  I  imag-ine  that, 
just  now,  Mr.  Cromwell  would  not  be  in- 
clined to  trifle  with  us.  Athos,  do  you 
know  any  inn  in  tlie  wliole  town  whore 
one  can  And  white  sheets,  roast  beef  rea- 
sonably cooked,  and  wine  which  is  not 
made  of  hops  or  gin  ?  " 

'•I  tliink  I  know  what  you  want,"  re- 
plied Athos.  "  De  Winter  took  us  to  the 
house  of  a  S|)aiiiard,  wlio,  he  said,  had 
bocn  naturalized  in  England  by  his  new 
fellow-countrymen's  g-uineas." 

"Well,  wc  must  lake  every  precaution." 

"  Yes,  and  among  others,  that  of  chang- 
ing our  clothes." 
S 


''■  Chang:ing-  our  clothes  !  "  exclaimed 
Porthos.  "  I  don't  see  wh^^;  we  are  very 
comfortable  in  those  we  have  on." 

"  To  prevent  recog-nition,"  said  D'Ar- 
tag-nan. ■"Our  clothes  have  a  cut  which 
would  denounce  the  Frenchman  at  first 
sig-ht.  Now,  I  don't  care  sufiBcienth^ 
about  the  cut  of  my  jerkin  to  risk  being- 
hung-  at  Tyburn,  or  sent  for  change  of 
scene  to  the.  Indies.  I  shall  bu}'  a  chest- 
nut-colored suit.  I've  remarked  that  your 
Puritans  revel  in  that  color." 

"But  can  you  find  your  man?"  said 
Aramis  to  Athos. 

"Oh  !  to  be  sure,  yes.  He  lives  at  the 
Bedford  Tavern,  Green  Hall  Street.  Be- 
sides, I  can  find  my  Avaj^  about  the  city 
with  my  e3^es  shut." 

Athos  was  rig'ht.  He  went  direct  to 
the  Bedford  Tavern,  and  the  host,  who 
recog-nized  him,  was  delighted  to  see  him 
ag-ain  with  such  worthy  and  numerous 
company.  Though  it  was  scarcely  day- 
light, our  four  travelers  found  the  town  in 
a  great  bustle,  owing  to  the  reported  ap- 
proach of  Harrison  and  the  king. 

The  plan  of  changing  their  clothes  was 
unanimously  adopted.  The  landlord  sent 
out  for  everj'  description  of  garment,  as  if 
he  wanted  to  fit  up  his  wardrobe.  Athos 
chose  a  black  coat,  which  gave  him  the 
appearance  of  a  respectable  citizen.  Ara- 
mis, not  wishing  to  part  with  his  sword, 
selected  a  dark  one  of  a  militarj'  cut. 
Porthos  was  seduced  by  a  red  doublet 
with  green  pockets.  D'Artagnan,  who 
had  fixed  on  his  color  beforehand,  had 
only  to  select  the  shade,  and  looked  in  his 
chestnut  suit  exactly  like  a  retired  sugar- 
dealer. 

"Now,"  said  D'Artagnan.  ••  for  the 
actual  man.  We  must  cut  oil"  our  hair, 
that  the  populace  may  not  insult  us.  As 
we  no  longer  wear  the  sword  of  t  ho  gen- 
tleman, we  may  as  well  have  the  heail  of 
the  Puritan.  This,  as  you  know,  is  the 
impoi'tant  point  of  distinction  betweon 
the  CoviMianter  and  the  Cavalier. 

"  We  look  hideous."  said  Athos. 

"  And  smack  of  the  Puritan  to  a  fright- 
ful extent,''  said  Aramis. 

"My  head  feels  (piite  cold,"  said  Por- 
thos. 
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^'  And  as  for  me,  I  feel  anxious  to  preach 
a  sermon,"'  said  D'Artag-nan. 

"Now,"  said  Athos,  "that  we  cannot 
even  recog-nizo  one  another,  and  have, 
therefore,  no  fear  of  others  recognizing- 
us,  let  us  g-o  and  see  the  king-'s  entrance," 

They  had  not  been  long-  in  the  crowd 
before  loud  cries  announced  the  king-'s 
arrival.  A  carriag-e  had  been  sent  to 
meet  him  ;  and  the  gigantic  Porthos,  who 
stood  a  head  above  all  the  other  heads, 
soon  announced  that  he  saw  the  royal  equi- 
page approaching-.  D'Artagnan  raised 
himself  on  tip-toe,  and  as  the  carriage 
passed,  saw  Harrison  at  one  window  and 
Mordaunt  at  the  other. 

The  next  daj^  Athos  leaning  out  of  his 
window^,  W'hich  looked  upon  the  most 
populous  part  of  the  city,  heard  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  which  summoned  the  ex- 
king,  Charles  I.,  to  the  bar,  publich'  cried. 

"  The  parliament,  indeed!  "  cried  Athos. 
"  Parliament  can  never  have  passed  such 
an  act  as  that." 

At  this  moment  the  landlord  came  in. 

"Did  parliament  pass  this  act?" 
Athos  asked  of  him  in  English. 

"Yes,  my  lord,  the  pure  parliament." 

"  Come,"  said  D'Artag-nan,  "  as  I  don't 
understand  English,  suppose  3^ou  speak 
to  us  in  Spanish,  which  we  all  do  under- 
stand." 

"Do  3'ou  mean  to  sa}^,  then,"  resumed 
Athos,  "that  there  are  two  parliaments, 
one  pure,  and  the  other  impure  ?  " 

"'  When  I  spealc  of  the  pure  parlia- 
ment," resumed  the  host,  "  I  mean  the 
one  which  Colonel  Bridge  has  weeded." 

"Ah  !  reall}^,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "these 
people  ar3  very  ingenious.  When  I  go 
back  to  France  I  must  suggest  that  to 
Cardinal  Mazarin.  One  shall  weed  the 
parliament  in  the  name  of  the  court,  and 
the  other  in  the  name  of  the  people;  so 
that  there  won't  be  any  parliament  left 
at  all." 

"  And  who  is  this  Colonel  Bridge  ?  " 
asked  Aramis, 

"  Colonel  Bridge,"  replied  the  Spaniard, 
"  is  a  retired  wagoner-,  a  man  of  much 
sense,  who  made  one  observation  in  driv- 
ing his  team,  namely,  that  wlierc  there 
happened  to  be  a  stone  on  the  road,  it  was 


much  easier  to  remove  the  stone,  than  to 
try  and  make  the  wheel  pass  over  it. 
Now,  of  251  members  who  composed  the 
parliament,  there  were  191  who  were  in 
his  way,  and  might  have  upset  his  politi- 
cal wagon.  He  took  them  up,  just  as 
he  formerly''  used  to  take  up  the  stones 
from  the  road,  and  threw  them  out  of  the 
house." 

"Neat,"  remarked  D'Artagnan,  "very I" 

"  And  all  these  191  were  Stuartists  ?  " 
asked  Athos. 

"Without  doubt,  senor  ;  and,  3'ou  un- 
derstand, that  the}^  would  have  saved  the 
king." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Porthos,  majesti- 
cail}',  "they  were  in  the  majority." 

"And  you  think,"  said  Aramis,  "he 
will  consent  to  appear  before  such  a  tri- 
bunal ?  " 

"  He  will  be  forced  to  do  so,"  answered 
the  Spaniard. 

"Now,  Athos  !"  said  D'Artagnan,  "do 
you  begin  to  believe  that  it's  a  ruined 
cause  ?  and  that  what  with  your  Harri- 
sons, Joj'ces,  Bridges,  and  Crom wells, 
we  shall  never  get  the  upper  hand  ?  " 

"  But,"  said  Aramis,  "  if  the}^  dare  to 
condemn  their  king,  it  can  only  be  to 
exile  or  imprisonment." 

D'Artagnan  whistled  a  little  air  of  in- 
credulity^. 

"We  shall  see,"  said  Athos,  "for  we 
shall  go  to  the  sittings,  I  presume." 

"You  will  not  have  long  to  wait,"  said 
the  landlord  ;  "'  they  begin  to-morrow." 

"'  So,  then,  they  drew  up  the  indictment 
before  the  king  was  taken  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  said  D'Artagnan  ;  "  they 
began  the  day  he  was  sold." 

"And  you  know,"  said  Aramis,  "that 
it  was  our  friend  Mordaunt  who  made,  if 
not  the  bargain,  at  least  the  first  over- 
tures." 

"  And  you  know,"  added  D'Artagnan, 
"  that  whenever  I  catch  liim,  I  kill  him, 
this  Mr.  Mordaunt." 

"And  I,  too,"  exclaimed  Porthos. 

"And  I,  too,"  added  Aramis. 

"Touching  unanimity!"  cried  D'Ar- 
tagnan, "  which  well  becomes  good  citi- 
zens like  us.  Let  us  take  a  tui-n  round 
the  town,  and  iuibibe  a  little  fog." 
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"Yes,"    said  Porthos.     "It  will  be  a 
cbang-e  fi'om  tlie  beer." 


CHAPTER    LXI. 

THE    TRIAL. 

The  next  morning-  King-  Cbarles  I.  was 
liroug-ht  by  a  strong-  g-uard  before  the 
)iig-h  court'  which  was  to  judg-e  him.  All 
London  was  crowding-  to  the  doors  of  the 
house.  The  throng-  was  terrific;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  much  pushing-  and  some 
fig-hting-  that  our  four  friends  reached 
their  destination.  When  they  did  so, 
they  found  the  three  lower  rows  of 
benches  already  occupied  ;  but,  as  they 
were  not  anxious  to  be  too  conspicuous, 
all,  with  the  exception  of  Porthos,  who 
was  anxious  to  display  his  red  doublet, 
were  quite  satisfied  with  their  places,  the 
more  so  as  cliance  had  brought  them  to 
the  center  of  their  row,  so  that  they  were 
exactly'-  opposite  the  armchair  prepared 
for  the  royal  prisoner. 

Toward  eleven  o'clock  the  king-  entered 
the  hall,  surrounded  by  g-uard  s,  but  wear- 
ing- his  head  covered,  and  with  a  calm  ex- 
pression turned  to  every  side  with  a  look 
of  complete  assurance,  as  if  he  were  there 
to  preside  at  an  assembly  of  submissive 
subjects,  rather  than  to  reply  to  the  ac- 
cusations of  a  rebel  court. 

The  judges,  proud  of  having-  a  monarch 
to  humble,  evidently  prepared  to  employ 
the  rig-ht  the}'  had  arrog-ated  to  them- 
selves, and  sent  an  officer  to  inform  the 
king-  that  it  was  customary  for  the  ac- 
cused to  uncover  his  head. 

Charles,  without  replying- a  sing-le  word, 
turned  his  head  in  another  direction,  and 
pidhnl  his  felt  hat  over  it.  Then,  when 
1  he  officer  was  gone,  ho  sat  down  in  the 
armchair  opposite  the  presid(Mit.  and 
struck  his  boot  with  a  little  cane  which 
h(!  carried  in  his  hand.  Parry,  wlio  ac- 
•companied  him,  stood  Ix-hind  liim. 

D'Artag-nan  was  looldn.g-  at  Athos, 
whos(!  face  betrayed  all  those  emotions 
which  the  king,  possessin.g  mor(«  powcM- 
over  himself,  had  chased  from  his  own. 
This  agitation,  in  one  so  cool  and  calm  as 
Athos,  frif^htened  liim. 

"  I  hope,"  he  whispenul  to  him,  ••  Miat 
you    will    follow   his   majesty's   example, 


and  not  get  killed  for  yoiw  folly  in  this 
den." 

"  Set  your  mind  at  rest,"  replied  Athos. 

"  Aha  !  "  continued  D'Artag-nan,  "  it  is 
clear  that  they  are  afraid  of  something-  or 
other  ;  for,  look,  the  sentinels  are  being 
re-enforced.  They  had  onl}'  halberds  be- 
fore, and  now  they  have  muskets.  The 
halberds  were  for  the  audience  in  the  area. 
The  muskets  are  for  us." 

'-'Thirty,  forty,  fifty,  sixtj'-five  men," 
said  Porthos,  counting  the  re-enforce- 
ments. 

''  Ah  !  "  said  Aramis.  ''  But  you  forget 
the  officer." 

D'Artagnan  grew  pale  with  rage.  He 
had  recognized  Mordaunt,  who,  with  bare 
sword,  was  marshaling  the  musketeers 
before  the  king,  and  opposite  the  benches. 

'-  Do  you  think  they  have  recog-nized 
us?  "  said  D'Artagnan.  "  In  that  case  I 
should  beat  a  retreat.  I  don't  care  to  be 
shot  in  a  box." 

''No,"  said  Aramis,  "he  has  not  seen 
us.  He  sees  no  one  but  the  king.  •'  Mon 
Dieu  ! '  how  he  stares  at  him,  the  insolent 
dog  !  Does  he  hate  his  majesty  as  much 
as  he  does  us  ?  " 

"Pardi,"  answered  Athos,  "we  only 
carried  off  his  mother,  and  the  king-  has 
spoiled  him  of  his  name  and  pi-operty." 

"True,"  said  Aramis;  "but  silence  I 
the  president  is  speaking  to  the  king." 

"  Stuart,  "  Bradshaw  was  laying, 
"  listen  to  the  roll-call  of  your  judges, 
and  address  to  the  court  any  observa- 
tions you  may  have  to  make." 

The  king  turned  his  head  away,  as  if 
these  words  had  not  been  mtended  for 
him.  Bradshaw  waited,  and,  as  there 
was  no  i-eply,  there  was  a  moment  of 
silence. 

Out  of  the  hundred  and  sixty-three 
members  designated,  there  were  only  sev- 
enty-three present,  for  the  rest,  fearful  of 
taking  part  in  sueh  an  act.  had  remained 
aAvay . 

When  1h(>  name  of  Colonel  l^^iirfax  was 
called,  one  of  tliose  brief  but  solemn 
silences  ensued,  which  announced  the  ab- 
sence of  the  memlxM's  who  had  no  wish  lo 
take  a  personal  part,  in  the  trial. 

"  Colonel  Fairfax,"  repeated  Bradshaw. 
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"  Fairfax  ?  "  answered  a  laug-hing-  voice, 
the  silver}^  tone  of  which  betrayed  it  as 
that  of  a  woman,  ''he  is  not  such  a  fool 
as  to  be  here." 

A  loud  laug-h  followed  these  words,  pro- 
nounced with  that  boldness  which  women 
draw  from  their  own  weakness — a  weak- 
ness which  removes  them  beyond  tlie 
power  of  veng'eance. 

'•  It  is  a  woman's  voice,"  cried  Aramis ; 
''faith,  I  would  give  a  good  deal  for 
her  to  be  young*  and  pretty."  And  he 
mounted  on  the  bench  to  try  and  g-et  a 
sig-ht  of  her. 

"By  my  soul,"  said  Aramis,  "she  is 
charming-.  Look,  D'Artagnan;  ever\^- 
body  is  looking*  at  her  ;  and  in  spite  of 
Bradshaw's  gaze,  she  has  not  turned 
pale." 

"  It  is  Lad3^  Fairfax  herself,"  said  D'Ar- 
tag-nan,  "  don't  3'ou  remember,  Porthos, 
we  saw  her  at  General  Cromwell's  ?  " 

The  roll-call  continued. 

"These  rascals  will  adjourn  when  the}'' 
find  that  they  are  not  in  sufficient  force," 
said  the  Count  de  la  Fere. 

"You  don't  know  them,  Athos ;  look 
at  Mordaunt's  smile.  Is  that  the  look  of 
a  man  whose  victim  is  likelj"  to  escape 
him.  Ah,  cursed  basilisk,  it  will  be  a 
happy  day  for  me  when  I  can  cross  some- 
thing- more  than  a  look  "with  3'ou." 

"The  king-  is  really  very  handsome," 
said  Porthos  ;  "  and  look,  too,  though  he 
is  a  prisoner,  how  carefully  he  is  dressed. 
The  feather  in  his  hat  is  worth  at  least 
fifty  pistoles.     Look  at  it,  Aramis." 

The  roll-call  finished,  the  president  or- 
dered them  to  read  the  act  of  accusation. 
Athos  turned  pale.  A  second  time  he  was 
disappointed  in  his  expectation. 

"I  told  3'ou  so,  Athos,"  said  D'Artag- 
r.an,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  Now 
take  your  courage  in  both  hands,  and  hear 
what  this  gentleman  in  black  is  going  to 
say  about  his  sovereign,  with  full  license 
and  privilege." 

Never  till  then  had  a  more  brutal  accu- 
sation or  meaner  insults  tarnished  the 
kingly  majesty. 

Charles  listened  witli  marked  a-ttentioii, 
passing  over  thr  insults,  noting  tlu;  griev- 
ances, and,   wiien   hatred   overflowed   all 


bounds,  and  the  accuser  turned  execu- 
tioner beforehand,  replying  with  a  smile 
of  contempt. 

"Tlie  fact  is,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "if 
men  are  punished  for  imprudence  and 
triviality-,  this  poor  king  deserves  pun- 
ishment. But  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
which  he  is  just  now  undergo'ing  is  hard 
enough." 

At  this  moment  the  accuser  concluded 
with  these  words — "  The  present  accusa- 
tion is  preferred  by  us  in  the  name  of  the 
English  people," 

At  these  words  there  was  a  murmur 
along  the  benches,  and  a  second  voice,  not 
that  of  a  woman,  but  a  man's,  stout  and 
furious,  thundered  behind  D'Artagnan  : 

"You  lie,"  it  cried,  "and  nine-tenths 
of  the  English  people  shudder  at  what  you 
say." 

This  voice  was  that  of  Athos,  who, 
standing-  up  with  outstretched  arm,  and 
quite  out  of  his  mind,  thus  assailed  the 
public  accuser. 

King,  judges,  spectators,  all  turned 
their  eyes  to  the  bench  where  the  four 
friends  were  seated.  Mordaunt  did  the 
same,  and  recognized  the  gentleman, 
around  whom  the  three  other  Frenchmen 
were  standing,  pale  and  menacing.  His 
e.yes  glittered  with  delight.  He  had  dis- 
covered those  to  whose  death  he  had  de- 
voted his  life.  A  movement  of  fury  called 
to  his  side  some  twenty  of  his  musketeers, 
and,  pointing  to  the  bench  where  his  ene- 
mies were — "  Fire  on  that  bench,"  he 
cried. 

But,  rapid  as  thought,  D'Artagnan 
seized  Athos  by  the  middle  of  the  body, 
and,  followed  by  Porthos  with  Aramis, 
leaped  down  from  the  benches,  rushed  into 
the  passages,  and,  flying-  down  the  stair- 
case, was  lost  in  the  crowd  without,  while 
the  muskets  within  wer-e  pointed  on  some 
three  thousand  spectators,  whose  piteous 
cries  and  nois}'  alarms  stopped  the  im- 
pulse already  given  to  bloodslied. 

Mordaunt,  pale  and  trembling  with 
anger,  rushed  from  the  hall,  sword  in 
hand,  followed  by  six  pikemen,  pushing, 
itHiuiring,  and  panting  in  the  crowd  ;  and 
then,  having  found  nothing,  returned. 

Quiet  was  at  lengt.li  i-estored. 
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"  What  have  you  to  say  in  your  de- 
fense?" asked  Bradshavv  of  the  king-. 

Then,  rising-  with  his  liead  still  covered, 
in  tlie  tone  of  a  judg-e  rather  than  a 
prisoner,  Charles  began. 

'■'  Before  questioning-  me,"  he  said,  "re- 
ply to  my  question.  I  was  free  at  New- 
castle, and  had  there  concluded  a  treaty 
with  both  houses.  Instead  of  performing- 
your  part  of  this  contract,  as  I  performed 
mine,  you  boug-ht  me  from  the  Scotch — 
not  dear,  I  know,  and  that  does  honor  to 
the  economy  of  your  g-overnment.  But 
because  you  have  paid  the  price  of  a 
slave,  do  you  expect  that  I  have  ceased 
to  be  your  king?  No.  To  answer  you 
would  be  to  forg-et  it.  I  shall  only  reply 
to  you  when  you  have  satisfied  me  of 
your  right  to  question  me.  To  answer 
you  would  be  to  acknowledg-e  you  as  my 
judges,  and  I  only  acknowedge  you  as 
my  executioners."  And  in  the  midst  of 
a  death-like  silence,  Charles,  calm,  lofty, 
and  with  his  head  still  covered,  sat  down 
ag-ain  in  his  armchair. 

"Why  are  not  my  Frenchmen  here  ?" 
he  murmured  proudh--,  and  turning  his 
eyes  to  the  benches  where  they  had  ap- 
peared for  a  moment ;  "  the\^  would  have 
seen  that  their  friend  was  worthy  of  their 
defense,  while  alive;  and  of  their  tears, 
when  dead." 

"  Well,"  said  the  president — seeing-  that 
Charles  was  determined  to  remain  silent 
— "so  be  it.  We  will  judg-e  3'ou  in  spite 
of  3'our  silence.  You  are  accused  of  trea- 
son, of  abuse  of  power,  and  nmrder.  The 
evidence  will  support  it.  Go,  and  another 
sitting  will  accomplish  what  you  have  re- 
fused to  do  in  this." 

Charles  rose  and  turned  toward  Pai'iy, 
whom  he  found  pallid,  and  with  his  tem- 
ples covered  with  moistui-(\ 

"  Well,  my  dear  Pai-ry,"  said  ho,  "  what 
is  the  matter?  and  what  can  affect  you  in 
this  manner  ?" 

"Oh,  my  king-,"  said  Pai-ry,  witli  ti-ars 
in  his  eyes,  and  in  a.  tone  of  supplication, 
"do  not  look  to  i\w  left  as  we  leave  the 
Jiall." 

"And  why,  Pai-ry  ?" 

"Do  not,  look,  I  inii)lor('  you,  my  king." 

"But  what  is  the  matter?  speak,"  said 


Charles,  attempting  to  look  across  the 
hedge  of  guards  which  surrounded  him. 

"  It  is — but  you  will  not  look,  will  you  ? 
— it  is,  because  they  have  had  the  ax,  with 
which  criminals  are  executed,  brought  and 
placed  there  on  a  table.  The  sight  is 
hideous." 

••' Fools, "  said  Charles,  "do  t\\Qy  take 
me  for  a  coward  like  themselves  ?  You 
have  done  well  to  warn  me.  Thank  you. 
Parry." 

When  the  moment  arrived,  the  king 
followed  his  guards  out  of  the  hall.  As 
he  passed  the  table  on  which  the  ax  was 
laid,  he  stopped,  and  turning  with  a  smile, 
said  : 

"Ah!  the  ax,  an  ingenious  device, 
and  well  worthy  of  those  who  know  not 
what  a  gentleman  is.  You  frighten  me 
not,  executioner's  ax,"  added  he,  touching 
it  with  the  cane  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
"  and  I  strike  you  now,  waiting  patiently 
and  Christianly  for  you  to  return  the 
blow." 

And,  shrugging  his  shoulders  with  real 
contempt,  he  passed  on.  When  he  reached 
the  door,  a  long  stream  of  people,  who 
had  been  disappointed  in  not  being  able 
to  get  into  the  house,  and  to  make  amends 
had  collected  to  see  him  come  out,  stood 
on  each  side  as  he  passed,  many  among 
them  glaring  on  him  with  threatening 
looks. 

"  How  many  people,"  thought  he,  "  and 
not  one  true  friend."  And  as  he  uttered 
these  woi'ds  of  doubt  and  depression  with- 
in his  mind,  a  voice  near  him  said  : 

"Respect  to  fallen  majesty." 

The  king  turned  quickly  round,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  and  heart.  It  was  an 
old  soldier  of  the  guards,  who  couUl  not 
see  his  king  pass  captive  befoi't*  him  with- 
out rendering  him  this  last  IxMuage.  But 
the  next  moment  the  unfortunate  man 
was  nearly  stiinned  with  blows  from  tlu* 
hilts  of  swords:  and  amons:  those  who 
s<>t  upon  him  th(»  king  t-ecognized  Captain 
Gi'oslow. 

"Alas!"  said  Charles,  "t.hat  is  a 
severe  chastisement  for  a  vei'v  slight 
fault." 

1I(^  con!  inued  his  way  :  but.  he  liad 
.scarcely  gone  a  hunilred   paces,  when  a 
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furious  follow,  leaning'  between  two  sol- 
diers, spit  in  the  king's  face.  Loud  roars 
of  laug-hter  and  sullen  murmurs  rose  to- 
g-ether. The  crowd  opened  and  closed 
ag-ain,  undulating"  like  a  storm.y  sea ;  and 
the  king-  imagined  that  he  saw  shining-  in 
the  midst  of  this  living  wave  the  bright 
eyes  of  Athos. 

Charles  wiped  his  face,  and  said,  with 
a  sad  smile,  ''  Poor  wretch,  for  half-a- 
crown  he  would  do  as  much  to  his  own 
father.-'' 

The  king-  was  not  wrong.  Athos  and 
his  friends,  ag-ain  mingling-  with  the 
throng-,  were  taking  a  last  look  at  the 
martyr  king. 

When  the  cowardly  insulter  had  spat  in 
the  face  of  the  captive  monarch,  Athos 
had  grasped  his  dagger.  But  D'Artag- 
nan  stopped  his  hand,  and  in  a  hoarse 
voice  cried,  "  Wait !  " 

Athos  stopped.  D'Artagnan,  leaning 
on  Athos,  made  a  sign  to  Porthos  and 
Aramis  to  keep  near  them,  and  then 
placed  himself  behind  the  man  with  the 
bare  arms,  who  was  still  laughing  at  his 
own  vile  pleasantry,  and  receiving  the 
congratulations  of  several  others. 

The  man  took  his  wa^'  toward  the 
city.  The  four  friends  followed  him.  The 
man,  who  had  the  appearance  of  being  a 
butcher,  descended  a  little  steep  and  iso- 
lated street,  looking  on  to  the  river,  with 
two  of  his  friends.  Arrived  at  the  bank 
of  the  river,  the  thi^ee  men  perceived  that 
they  were  followed,  turned  round,  and 
looked  insolently  at  the  Frenchmen. 

"Athos,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "will  you 
interpret  for  me  ?  " 

At  this,  D'Artagnan  walked  straight 
up  to  the  butcher,  and  touching  him  on 
the  chest  with  the  tip  of  his  finger,  said 
to  Athos  : 

"Say  this  to  him  in  English,  '  You  are 
a  coward.  You  have  insulted  a  defense- 
less man.  You  have  befouled  the  face 
of  your  king.     You  must  die.'  " 

Athos,  pale  as  a  ghost,  repeated  these 
words  to  the  man,  who,  seeing  the  un- 
pleasatit  preparations  that  were  making, 
put  himself  in  an  attitude  of  defense. 
Aramis,  at  this  movement,  drew  his 
sword. 


"No,"  cried  D'Artagnan,  "no  steel. 
Steel  is  for  gentlemen." 

And  seizing  the  butcher  b}-  the  throat — 

"Porthos,"  said  he,  "knock  this  fellow 
down  for  me  with  a  single  blow." 

Porthos  raised  his  terrible  arm,  which 
whistled  through  the  air  like  a  sling,  and 
the  heav3^  mass  fell  with  a  dull  noise  on 
the  skull  of  the  coward,  and  broke  it. 
The  man  fell  like  an  ox  under  the  mallet. 
His  companions,  horror-struck,  could  nei- 
ther move  nor  cry  out. 

"  Tell  them  this,  Athos."  resumed  D'Ar- 
tagnan; "' thus  shall  all  die  who  forget 
that  a  fettered  man  wears  a  sacred 
head.  '  " 

The  two  men  looked  at  the  body  of 
their  companion,  swimming  in  black 
blood  ;  and  then,  recovering-  voice  and 
legs  together,  ran  shouting  away. 

"Justice  is  done,"  said  Porthos,  wiping 
his  forehead. 

"  And  now,"  said  D'Artagnan  to  Athos, 
"  do  not  have  any  doubts  about  me  ;  I 
undertake  everything  that  concerns  the 
kino-." 


CHAPTER  LXn. 

WHITEHALL. 

It  was  eas}'  to  foresee  that  the  parlia- 
ment would  condemn  Charles  to  death. 
Political  judgments  are  generally  merelj' 
vain  formalities,  for  the  same  passions 
which  give  rise  to  the  accusation  give  rise 
also  to  the  condemnation.  Such  is  the  ter- 
rible logic  of  revolutions. 

Meanwhile,  before  our  four  friends  could 
mature  their  plans,  they  determined  to  put 
every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
execution  of  the  sentence.  To  this  end 
they  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  London  exe- 
cutioner ;  for  though,  of  course,  another 
could  be  sent  for  from  the  nearest  town, 
there  would  be  still  a  delay  of  a  day  or  two 
gained.  D'Artagnan  undertook  this  more 
than  difficult  task.  The  next  thing  was  to 
warn  Charles  of  the  attempt  about  to  be 
made  to  save  him.  Aramis  undertook 
the  perilous  office.  Bishop  Juxon  had  re- 
ceived permission  to  visit  Charles  in  his 
pi'ison  at  Whitehall  ;  Aramis  resolved  to 
persuade  the  bishop  to  let  him  enter  with 
him.     Lastly,  Athos  was  to  prepare,  in 
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every  emergency,  the  means  of  leaving- 
England. 

The  palace  of  Whitehall  was  g-uarded 
b3^  three  reg'iments  of  cavalry,  and  still 
more  b}^  the  anxiety  of  Cromwell,  who 
came  and  went,  or  sent  his  g-enerals  or  his 
agents  continualh^  Alone,  in  his  usual 
room,  lighted  by  two  candles,  the  con- 
demned monarch  grazed  sadl}''  on  the  lux- 
ury of  his  past  g-reatness,  just  as,  at  the 
last  hour,  one  sees  the  imag'e  of  life, 
milder  and  more  brilliant  than  ever. 

Parry  had  not  quitted  his  master,  and, 
since  his  condemnation,  liad  not  ceased  to 
weep.  Charles,  leaning*  on  a  table,  was 
g-azing-  at  a  medalion  of  his  wife  and 
daug'hter  ;  he  was  waiting  first  for  Juxon, 
next  for  martyrdom. 

"  Alas  !  "  he  said  to  himself,  "'  if  I  only 
had  for  a  confessor  one  of  those  lights  of 
the  church  whose  soul  has  sounded  all  the 
mysteries  of  life,  all  the  littlenesses  of 
greatness,  perhaps  his  voice  would  choke 
the  voice  that  wails  within  my  soul.  But 
I  shall  have  a  priest  of  vulg-ar  mind,  whose 
career  and  fortune  I  have  ruined  by  my 
misfortune.  He  will  speak  to  me  of  God 
and  of  death,  as  he  has  spoken  to  man}' 
another  dying*  man,  not  understanding 
that  this  one  leaves  his  throne  to  a 
usurper  and  his  children  to  starve." 

And  he  raised  tlie  medalion  to  his  lips. 

It  was  a  dull,  fog"gy  nig"ht.  A  neighbor- 
ing churcli  'clock  slowly  struck  the  hour. 
The  pale  light  of  the  two  candles  raised 
flickering'  phantoms  in  the  lofty  room. 
These  phantoms  were  the  ancestors  of 
King*  Chai'les,  standing-  out  from  their 
gilt  frames.  A  profound  melancholy  had 
possessed  itself  of  Charles.  He  buried  his 
brow  in  his  hands,  and  thoug-ht  of  all  tliat 
was  so  deal-  to  him,  now  to  b(;  left  for- 
ever. He  drtnv  from  his  bosom  the  (.lia- 
niond  cross  wliicli  La  Garretiere  had  sent 
him  by  the  hands  of  those  gfenerousFrejich- 
inen,  and  kissed  it,  and  remembered  that 
she  would  not  see  it  again  till  lie  was  lying 
cold  anil  mutilated  in  th<!  lomb. 

Sudtleiily  the  door  opened,  and  an  ec- 
clesiastic, in  (Episcopal  rolx's.  cnlerrd,  fol- 
lowed by  t,wo  guards,  to  whom  (lie  l<ing 
waved  an  imperious  gestui-e.  Tlie guards 
i-elii-ed.     The  room  resumed  its  ol)scunl  \'. 


'•  Juxon  !'"  cried  Charles,'"'  Juxon,  thank 
you,  my  last  friend,  you  are  come  at  a 
fitting-  moment." 

The  bishop  looked  anxiously  at  the  man 
sobbing  in  the  ing-lenook. 

"Come,  Parr^',"  said  the  king,  "cease 
your  tears." 

'•  If  it's  Parry,"  said  the  bishop,'*'  I  have 
nothing-  to  fear ;  so  allow  me  to  salute 
your  majest}'^,  and  to  tell  him  who  I  am, 
and  for  what  I  am  come." 

At  this  sig'ht,  and  this  voice,  Ciiarles 
was  about  to  cry  out,  when  Aramis  placed 
his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  bowed  low  to  the 
king-  of  Eng-land. 

"■  The  knight  !  "  murmured  Charles. 

'•'Yes,  sire,"  interrupted  Aramis,  rais- 
ing- his  voice,  "the  bishop  Juxon,  faithful 
knight  of  Christ,  and  obedient  to  3'our 
majesty's  wishes." 

Charles  clasped  his  hands,  amazed  and 
stupefied  to  find  that  these  foreig*ners, 
without  other  motive  than  that  which 
their  conscience  imposed  on  them,  thus 
combated  the  will  of  a  people,  and  the 
destiny  of  a  king. 

'"You!"  he  said,  "you!  how  did  you 
penetrate  hither  ?  If  the}^  recog-nize  you, 
you  are  lost." 

"  Care  not  for  me,  sire  ;  think  only  of 
yourself.  You  see,  your  friends  are  wake- 
ful. I  know  not  what  we  shall  do  yet,  but 
four  determined  men  can  do  much.  Mean- 
while, do  not  be  surprised  at  anything-  that 
ha()pens;  prepare  youi-self  for  every  emer- 
g-ency."     Charles  shook  his  head. 

"Do  you  know  that  I  die  to-morrow, 
at  ten  o'clock  ?  '' 

"  Something*,  your  majestj^,  will  liap- 
pen,  between  now  and  then,  to  make  tlie 
execution  impossible." 

At  this  moment,  a  strang*e  noise,  like 
the  unloading  of  a  cart,  and  followed  by 
a  ei*y  of  pain,  was  lieard  beneath  the 
win(h)w. 

'*  Wiiat  is  this  noise  and  tliisi*ry  ?  "said 
Aramis,  perplexed. 

"  I  know  not  who  can  liave  uttered  that 
ci-y."  said  the  king,  "  but  tlu'  noise  is 
easily  umiei'stood.  l)o  you  know  that  I 
am  to  l)e  belieaih-d  outsiile  tiiis  window  ? 
Well,  this  wood.  that,  you  heai-  fall,  is  the 
posts    and    planks    to    build    my   seall'old. 
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Some  workmen  must  have  been  hurt  m 
unloading-  them." 

Aramis  shuddered,  in  spite  of  himself. 

''You  see,"  said  the  king,  "that  it  is 
useless  for  you  to  resist.  I  am  condemnedj; 
leave  me  to  my  deatli." 

*'My  king-,"  said  Aramis,  -'the}'  may 
well  raise  a  scaffold,  but  they  cannot  make 
an  executioner.'" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  king-. 

"I  mean  that,  at  this  hour,  the  heads- 
man is  removed  by  force  or  persuasion. 
The  scaffold  will  be  ready  by  to-morrow, 
but  the  headsman  will  be  wanting,  and 
they  will  put  it  off  till  the  day  after  to- 
morrow." 

"  What  then  ?  "  said  the  king-. 

"  To-morrow  nig-ht  we  shall  rescue  you." 

"  Oh  !  sir,"  cried  Parrj^  "  may  you  and 
yours  be  blessed  !  " 

"I  know  nothing  about  it,"  continued 
Aramis,  "but  the  cleverest,  the  bravest, 
the  most  devoted  of  us  four,  said  to  me, 
when  I  left  liim,  'Knig-ht,  tell  the  king-, 
that  to-morrow,  at  ten  o'clock  at  nig-ht,  we 
shall  carr\^  him  off.  He  has  said  it,  and 
will  do  it." 

"You  are  reall^''  wonderful  men,"  said 
the  king- :  ''  take  my  hand,  knig-ht,  it  is 
tliat  of  a  friend,  who  will  love  you  to  the 
last." 

Aramis  stooped  to  kiss  the  king-'s  hand, 
but  Charles  clasped  his  and  pressed  it  to 
his  heart. 

At  this  moment  a  man  entered,  without 
even  knocking-  at  the  door.  Aramis  tried 
to  withdraw  his  hand,  but  the  king  still 
held  it.  The  man  was  one  of  those  Puri- 
tans, half  preacher  and  half  soldier,  who 
swarmed  around  Cromwell. 

"What  do  3'ou  want,  sir?  "said  the 
king. 

"I  desire  to  know  if  the  confession  of 
Charles  Stuart  is  at  an  end  ?"  said  the 
stranger. 

"And  what  is  it  to  you?"  replied  the 
king;   "  w(!  are  not  of  the  same  religion." 

"  All  men  are  brothers,"  said  th(;  Puri- 
tan. "One  of  my  brothers  is  about  to 
die,  and  I  come  to  prepare  him." 

"  Bt;ar  with  him,"  whispered  Aramis  ; 
"  it  is  doubtless  some  spy." 

"  After  my  reverend  Lord  Bishop,"  said 


the  king-,  to  the  man,  "  I  shall  hear  you 
with  pleasure,  sir." 

The  man  retired,  but  not  before  examin- 
ing- the  supposed  Juxon  with  an  atteni  ion 
which  did  not  escape  the  king-. 

"Knight,"  said  the  king-,  when  the  door 
was  closed,  "  I  believe  you  are  rig-ht,  and 
that  this  man  onh'  came  here  with  evil  in- 
tentions. Take  care  that  no  misfortune 
befalls  you  when  you  leave." 

"  I  thank  3^our  majesty,"  said  Aramis, 
"but,  under  these  robes,  I  have  a  coat  of 
mail  and  a  dagger." 

"  Go,  then,  sir,  and  God  keep  you  !  " 

The  king  accompanied  him  to  the  door, 
where  Aramis  pronounced  his  benediction 
upon  him,  and,  passing  through  the  ante- 
rooms, filled  with  soldiers,  jumped  into  his 
carriage,  and  drove  to  the  bishop's  palace. 
Juxon  was  waiting  for  him  impatientl3^ 

Aramis  resumed  his  own  attire,  and 
left  Juxon  with  the  assurance  that  he 
might  again  have  recourse  to  him. 

He  had  scarcely-  gone  ten  3'ards  in  the 
street,  when  he  perceived  that  he  was 
followed  b3^  a  man,  wrapped  in  a  large 
cloak.  He  placed  his  hand  on  his  dagger, 
and  stopped.  The  man  came  straight  to- 
ward him.     It  was  Porthos. 

"  M3'^  dear  friend,"  cried  Aramis. 

"You  see,  we  had  each  our  mission," 
said  Porthos  ;  "  mine  was  to  guard  you, 
and  I  was  doing  so.  Have  3'ou  seen  the 
king?" 

"  Yes,  and  all  goes  well." 

"  We  are  to  meet  our  friends  at  the 
hotel,  at  eleven." 

It  was  then  striking  half-past  ten  b3^ 
St.  Paul's. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel,  it  was  not  long 
before  Athos  entered. 

"All's  well,"  he  cried,  as  he  entered  ; 
"  I  have  hired  a  little  skiff,  as  narrow  as 
a  canoe,  and  as  light  as  a  swallow.  It  is 
waiting  for  us  at  Greenwich,  opposite  the 
Isle  of  Dogs,  manned  b3'  a  captain  and 
four  men,  who,  for  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds 
sterling,  will  keep  themselves  at  our  dis- 
position three  successive  nights.  Onco 
on  board,  we  drop  down  the  Thames,  and, 
in  two  hours,  are  in  the  open  sea.  In  case 
I  am  killed,  the  captain's  name  is  Roger, 
and  the  skiff  is  called  the  Lightning.     A 
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handkerchief,  tied  at  the  four  corners,  is 
to  be  the  signal." 

Next  moment,  D'Artag-nan  entered. 

"Empty  3^our  pockets,"  said  he,  "I 
want  a  hundred  pounds,  and  as  for  my 
own — "  and  he  emptied  them  inside  out. 

The  sum  was  collected  in  a  minute. 
D'Artag-nan  ran  out,  and  returned  di- 
rectly after. 

'•'  There,"  said  he,  "'  it's  done.  Ough  I 
and  not  without  a  deal  of  trouble  too." 

"Has  the  execuiioner  left  London?" 
said  Aramis. — "'  No,  he  is  in  the  cellar." 

"  The  cellar— what  cellar  ?  " 

"Our  landlord's,  to  be  sure.  Mous- 
queton  is  sitting  on  the  door,  and  here's 
the  key." 

'•  Bravo  !  "  said  Aramis  ;  "  but  how  did 
3'ou  manage  it?  " 

'•  Like  everything  else — with  monej- ;  it 
cost  me  dear." 

"  How  much  ?  "  asked  Athos. 

"  Five  hundred  pounds." 

"And  where  did  you  get  all  that 
from  ?  "  said  Athos. 

"The  queen's  famous  diamond,"  an- 
swered D'Artagnan  with  a  sigh. 

"Ah!  true,"  said  Aramis,  "  I  recog- 
nized it  on  your  finger." 

"  You  bought  it  back,  then,  from  Mon- 
sieur Desessarts  ?  "  asked  Porthos. 

"Yes,  but  it  was  fated  that  I  should 
not  keep  it." 

"  Well,  so  much  for  the  executioner," 
said  Athos  ;  "  but,  unfortunately,  every 
executioner  has  his  assistant,  his  man,  or 
whatever  you  call  him." 

"And  this  one  had  his,"  said  D'Artag- 
nan;  "but  as  good  luck  would  have  it, 
just  as  I  thought  I  should  have  two  af- 
fairs to  manage,  my  friend  was  brought 
home  with  a  broken  leg.  In  the  excess  of 
his  zeal,  he  had  accompanied  the  cart  con- 
taining the  scaffolding  as  far  as  the  king's 
window,  and  one  of  1  lie  phiiiks  fell  on  liis 
leg  and  broke  it." 

"Ah  !  "  cried  Aramis,  "  that  accounts 
for  the  cry  that  I  lieard." 

"Probably,"  said  D'Artagnan;  '•  l)ut 
as  he  is  a  thoughlfiil  vouiig  man,  tic 
promisc^d  to  send  foui-  expert  workmen  in 
Ills  place  to  help  those  already  at.  the 
scaffold,   and   wrote,    the  moment,  lie  \\:is 


brought  home,  to  Master  Tom  Lowe,  an 
assistant  carpenter  and  friend  of  his,  to 
go  down  to  Whitehall,  with  three  of  his 
friends.  Here's  the  letter  he  sent  b}^  a 
messenger  for  sixpence,  who  sold  it  to  me 
for  a  guinea." 

"And  what  on  earth  are  3'ou  going  to 
do  with  it  ?  "  asked  Athos. 

"Can't  you  guess,  my  dear  Athos? 
You,  who  speak  English  like  John  Bull 
himself,  are  Master  Tom  Lowe,  we,  .vour 
three   companions.      Do   you  understand 


now 


J  ?" 


CHAPTER  LXm. 

THE   WORKMEN. 

Toward  midnight  Charles  heard  a 
great  noise  beneath  his  window.  It  arose 
from  blows  of  the  hammer  and  hatchet, 
clinking  of  pincers  and  crinching  of  saws. 

L3ing"  dressed  upon  his  bed,  this  noise 
awoke  him  with  a  start,  and  found  a 
gloomy  echo  in  his  heart.  He  could  not 
endure  it,  and  sent  Parry  to  ask  the  sen- 
tinel to  beg  the  workmen  to  strike  more 
gently,  and  not  disturb  the  last  slumber 
of  one  who  had  been  their  king.  The 
sentinel  was  unwilling  to  leave  his  post, 
but  allowed  Parry  to  pass. 

Arriving  at  the  window,  Parrj^  found 
an  unfinished  scaffold,  over  which  they 
were  nailing  a  covering  of  black  serge. 
Raised  to  the  height  of  tw^enty  feet,  so  as 
to  be  on  a  level  with  the  window,  it  had 
two  lower  stories.  Parry,  odious  as  was 
this  sight  to  him,  sought  for  those  among 
some  eight  or  ten  workmen,  who  were 
making  the  most  noise  ;  and  (ixetl  on  two 
men.  who  were  loosening  the  last  hooks  of 
the  iron  balcony. 

"^{y  friends."  said  Pariy,  when  he 
had  mounted  the  scatfoKl  and  stood  be- 
side them.  "  would  you  work  a  little  more 
quietly  ?  The  Icing  wishes  to  get  a  slet'p." 
( )ne  of  tli(>  two.  who  was  standing  up. 
was  of  gigantic  size,  and  was  (lri\ing  a 
pick  with  all  his  might  into  the  wall. 
whiU;  the  other  kneeling  beside  him  was 
eolleoting  the  pieces  of  stone.  The  face 
of  the  first  was  lost  t(>  Pai'ry  in  I  hi>  dark- 
ness. l)ut  as  thesi'cond  ttiitied  round  and 
placed  his  finger  on  his  lips.  Pari'y  started 
l>ack  in  amazement. 
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"Very  well,  very  well,"  said  the  work- 
man aloud  in  excellent  Eng'lish.  "Tell 
the  king-  that  if  he  sleeps  badl^^  to-nig-ht, 
he  will  sleep  better  to-morrow," 

These  blunt  words,  so  terrible  if  taken 
literally,  were  received  b}'  the  other  work- 
men with  a  roar  of  laug-hter.  But  Parry 
withdrew,  thinking-  he  was  dreaming-. 

•'•'Sire,"  said  he  to  the  king-,  when  he 
had  returned,  "do  you  know  who  these 
workmen  are  who  are  making  so  much 
noise  ?  " 

"  I  !  no,  how  would  you  have  me 
know?" 

Parr^^  bent  his  liead  and  whispered  the 
king-,  "  It  is  the  Count  de  la  Fere  and  his 
friend." 

"Raising-  my  scaffold,"  cried  the  king-, 
astonished. 

"  Yes,  and  at  the  same  time  making  a 
hole  in  the  wall." 

The  king  clasped  his  hands,  and  raised 
his  eyes  to  heaven  ;  then,  leaping  down 
from  his  bed,  he  went  to  the  window,  and 
pulling  aside  the  curtain,  tried  to  distin- 
guish the  figures  outside,  but  in  vain. 

Parry  was  not  wrong.  It  was  Athos 
whom  he  had  recognized,  and  it  was  Por- 
thos  who  was  boring  a  hole  through  the 
wall. 

Tliis  hole  communicated  with  a  kind  of 
low  loft — the  space  between  the  floor  of 
the  king's  room  and  the  ceiling  of  the  one 
below  it.  Their  plan  was  to  j)ass  through 
the  hole  they  were  making  into  this  loft, 
and  cut  out  from  below  a  piece  of  the 
flooring  of  tlie  king's  room,  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  trap-door. 

Through  this  the  king  was  to  escape 
the  next  night,  and,  hidden  by  the  black 
covering  of  the  scaffold,  was  to  change  his 
dress  for  that  of  a  workman,  slip  out  with 
his  deliverers,  pass  the  sentinels,  who 
would  suspect  nothing,  and  so  reach  the 
skilF  that  was  waiting  for  him  at  Green- 
wich. 

Day  gilded  the  tops  of  the  houses.  Tlie 
hole  was  finished,  and  Athos  passed 
through  it,  cari'ying  the  clothes  destined 
for  the  king,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  black 
cloth,  and  tiie  tools  with  which  lie  was  to 
open  a  comnmiiication  with  the  king's 
room. 


D'Artagnan  returned  to  change  his 
workman's  clothes  for  his  chestnut-colored 
suit,  and  Porthos  to  put  on  his  red  doub- 
let. As  for  Aramis,  he  went  off  to  the 
bishop's  palace  to  see  if  he  could  possibly' 
pass  in  with  Juxon  to  the  king's  presence. 
All  three  ag-reed  to  meet  at  noon  in 
Whitehall-place  to  see  how  things  w^ent 
on. 

Aramis  found  his  two  friends  engaged 
with  a  bottle  of  port  and  a  cold  chicken, 
and  explained  the  arrangement  to  them. 

•'Bravo  !  "  said  Porthos,  "  besides,  we 
shall  be  there  at  the  time  of  the  flight. 
What  with  D'Artagnan,  Grimaud  and 
Mousqueton,  we  can  manage  to  dispatch 
eight  of  them.  I  say  nothing  about 
Blaisois,  for  he  is  only  fit  to  hold  the 
horses.  Two  minutes  a  man  makes  four 
minutes.  Mousqueton  will  lose  another, 
that's  five;  and  in  five  minutes  thej'  can 
have  galloped  a  quarter  of  a  league." 

Aramis  swallowed  a  hasty  moutliful, 
drank  off  a  glass  of  wine,  and  changed  his 
clothes. 

"'Now,"  said  he,  "I'm  off  to  the 
bishop's.  Take  care  of  the  executioner, 
D'Artagnan." 

"All  right.  Grimaud  has  relieved 
Mousqueton,  and  has  his  foot  on  the  cel- 
lar-door." 

"  Well,  don't  be  inactive." 

"  Inactive,  my  dear  fellow  !  Ask  Por- 
thos. I  pass  my  life  upon  my  legs,  like  a 
ballet-dancer." 

Aramis  again  presented  himself  at  the 
bishop's.  Juxon  consented  the  more 
readily  to  take  him  with  him,  as  he  would 
require  an  assistant  priest,  in  case  the 
king  should  wish  to  communicate.  Dressed 
as  Aramis  had  been  the  night  before,  the 
bishop  got  into  his  carriage,  and  the  for- 
mer, more  disguised  by  his  pallor  and  sad 
countenance  than  his  deacon's  dress,  got 
in  b}'  his  side.  The  carriage  stopped  at 
the  door  of  the  palace. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Nothing  was  changed.  The  anterooms 
were  still  full  of  soldiers,  the  passages  still 
lined  by  guards.  The  king  was  already 
sanguine,  but  when  he  perceived  Aramis 
Ids  hop(i  t  urned  to  joy. 

"  Sii-c,"  said  Ai-auiis.  Ihe  moment  they 
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were  alone,  '•3'ou  are  saved,  the  London 
executioner  has  vanished.  His  assistant 
broke  his  leg"  last  nig-ht,  beneath  your 
majesty's  window — the  cry  we  heard  was 
liis — and  there  is  no  executioner  nearer  at 
hand  than  Bristol." 

"But  the  Comte  de  la  Fere?"  asked 
the  king". 

"  Two  feet  below  you  ;  take  the  poker 
from  the  fire-place,  and  strike  three  times 
on  the  floor.     He  will  answer  3'ou." 

The  king-  did  so,  and  the  moment  after, 
three  dull  knocks,  answering"  the  gfiven 
sig-nal,  sounded  beneath  the  floor. 

'^So,"  said  Charles,  "he  who  knocks 
down  there — " 

"Is  the  Comte  de  la  Fere,  sire,"  said 
Aramis.  "'  He  is  preparing"  a  path  for 
3^our  majesty  to  escape  hy.  Parry,  for 
his  part,  will  raise  this  slab  of  marble, 
and  a  passag'e  will  be  opened." 

"Oh!  Juxon,"  said  the  king-,  seizing- 
the  bishop's  two  hands  in  his  own, 
"promise  that  you  will  pray  all  3'our 
life  for  this  g-entleman,  and  for  the  other 
that  you  hear  beneath  your  feet,  and  for 
two  others  ag-ain,  who,  wherever  they 
may  be,  are  vig-ilant,  I  am  sure,  for  my 
safety." 

"Sire,"  replied  Juxon,  "you  shall  be 
obeyed." 

Meanwhile,  the  miner  underneath  was 
heard  working"  away  incessantly,  when 
suddenly  an  unexpected  noise  resounded 
in  the  passag-e.  Aramis  seized  the  poker, 
and  g-ave  the  sig-nal  to  stop  ;  the  noise 
came  nearer  and  nearer.  It  was  that  of 
a  number  of  men  steadily  approaching-. 
The  four  men  stood  motionless.  All  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  ddor,  which  opened 
slowl^^,  and  with  a  kind  of  sohMunit.y. 

A  parliamentary  ofiicer.  clothed  in 
black,  and  with  a  gravit}'^  that  aug-ured 
ill.  entered,  bowed  to  the  king-,  and,  un- 
folding- \i  parcliment,  read  him  tlie  ari'est 
which  is  usuall\'  made  lo  criminals  Ix'foi-e 
their  execution. 

'•  What  is  tliis  ?  "  said  ^Vranus  to  .liixon. 

Juxon  r(!plied  with  a  sign  which  mcanli 
tlialr  he  knew  as  little  as  Aramis  abont  it. 

"  'i'hen  it  is  for  to-day?"  asUetl  t  he  king. 

••  Was  not,  your  majesty  warnetl  that 
it  was  to  take  place  this  morning-  ?  " 


"  Then  I  must  die  hke  a  common  crim- 
inal by  the  hand  of  the  London  execu- 
tioner ?  " 

"  The  London  executioner  has  disap- 
peared, your  majesty,  but  a  man  has 
offered  his  services  instead.  The  execu- 
tion will  therefore  only  be  delaj^ed  long- 
enough  for  you  to  arrang"e  3'our  spiritual 
and  temporal  affairs." 

A  slig-ht  moisture  on  his  brow  was  the 
only  trace  of  emotion  that  Charles  evinced 
as  he  learned  these  tiding-s.  But  Aramis 
was  livid.  His  heart  ceased  beating-,  he 
closed  his  eyes,  and  leaned  upon  the  table. 
Charles  perceived  it,  and  took  his  hand. 

"Come,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "' cour- 
ag-e."  Then  he  turned  to  the  officer. 
"  Sir,  I  am  ready.  I  have  little  to  delay 
you.  Firstly,  I.  wish -to  communicate; 
secondly,  to  embrace  my  children,  and 
bid  them  farewell  for  the  last  time.  Will 
this  be  permitted  me  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  officer,  and  left 
the  room. 

Aramis  dug-  his  nails  into  his  flesh  and 
groaned  aloud. 

"'  Oh,  m}'^  Lord  Bishop  I  "  he  cried,  seiz- 
ing-Juxon 's  hands,  •'■'  where  is  God  ?  where 
is  God  ?  " 

"  M}^  son,"  replied  the  bishop  w-ith  firm- 
ness, "you  see  Him  not,  because  the  pas- 
sions of  the  w^orld  conceal  Him." 

■'  Be  seated,  Juxon,"  said  tiie  king,  fall- 
ing* upon  his  knees.  "  I  have  now  to  con- 
fess to  3'ou.  Remain,  sir,"  he  added  to 
Aramis,  who  had  moved  to  leave  the 
room.  "  Remain,  Parry.  I  have  nothing- 
to  say  that  cannot  l)e  said  before  all." 

Juxon  sat  down,  antl  the  king,  kneeling 
humblv  before  him,  began  his  confession. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 


REMEMBER 


Thk  populace  was  already  assembled 
when  the  conf(>ssion  lerminateil.  Tiio 
king's  children  then  arrived — first,  the 
Pi'incess  Elizabeth,  a  beautiful  fair-haired 
child,  with  tears  in  iier  eyes,  and  then  the 
DuUe  of  Gloucester,  a  boy  (>ight.  ov  nuie 
years  old,  whose  tearless  eyes  and  t-urling 
lip  rexcaled  a  growing  pride.  He  had 
wept  all  night,  long*-,  but  would  not  show 
his  grief  to  the  peoi)le. 
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Charles's  heart  melted  ^A'ithin  him.  He 
turned  to  brush  away  a  tear,  and  then, 
summoning-  up  all  his  firmness,  drew  his 
daug-hter  toward  him,  recommending-  her 
to  be  pious  and  resigned.  Then  he  took 
the  boy  upon  his  knee. 

"M^^  son,"  he  said  to  him,  "you  saw  a 
gi-eat  number  of  people  in  the  streets  as 
you  came  here.  These  men  are  g-oing-  to 
behead  your  father.  Do  not  forget  that. 
Perhaps  some  day  they  will  want  to  make 
you  king,  instead  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
or  the  Duke  of  York,  your  elder  brothers. 
But  3'ou  are  not  the  king,  m}^  son,  and  can 
never  be  so  while  the}^  are  alive.  Swear 
to  me,  then,  never  to  let  them  put  the 
crown  on  your  head.  For  one  day — listen, 
my  son — one  daj^  if  you  do  so,  they  will 
throw  it  all  down;  head  and  crown  too, 
and  then  3'ou  will  not  be  able  to  die  calm 
and  remorseless,  as  I  die.  Swear,  my  son." 

The  child  stretched  out  his  little  hand 
toward  that  of  his  father,  and  said,  "  I 
swear  to  jomy  majesty." 

*' Henry,"  said  Charles,  '' call  me  3'our 
father." 

"Father,"  I'eplied  the  child,  "  I  swear 
to  you,  that  \A\ej  shall  kill  me  sooner  than 
make  me  king." 

"  Good,  ray  child.  Now  kiss  me,  and 
you  too,  Ehzabeth — never  forget  me." 

"Oh,  never  I  never!"  cried  both  the 
children,  throwing-  their  arms  round  tlieir 
father's  neck. 

"  Farewell,"  said  Charles,  "farewell, 
m}^  children.  Tal<e  them  away,  Juxon  ; 
their  tears  will  deprive  me  of  the  courag-e 
to  die." 

Juxon  led  them  away,  and  this  time  the 
doors  were  left  open. 

Meanwhile,  Athos,  in  his  concealment, 
waited  in  vain  the  signal  to  recommence 
his  work.  Two  long  hours  he  waited  in 
terrible  inaction.  A  death-like  silence 
reigned  in  the  room  above.  At  last  he 
determined  to  discover  the  cause  of  this 
stillness.  He  crept  from  his  hole,  and 
stood,  hidden  by  the  black  drapery,  be- 
neath the  scaffold.  Peeping-  out  from  the 
drapery,  he  could  see  the  rows  of  halber- 
diers and  musketeers  round  the  scallold, 
and  the  first  ranks  of  the  populace,  sway- 
in"-  and  g-roaning  like  the  sea. 


"  What  is  the  matter,  then  ?  "  he  asked 
himself,  trembling-  more  than  the  cloth 
he  was  holding  back.  "The  people  are 
hurr3"ing-  on,  the  soldiers  under  arms,  and 
among-  the  spectators  I  see  D'Artag-nan. 
What  is  he  Avaiting-  for?  What  is  he 
looking  at  ?  Good  God  !  have  they  let 
the  headsman  escape  ?  " 

Suddenly  the  dull  beating  of  muffled 
drums  filled  the  square.  The  sound  of 
heav3^  steps  was  heard  above  his  head. 
The  next  moment  the  ver^^  planks  of  the 
scaffold  creaked  with  the  weight  of  an  ad- 
vancing procession,  and  the  eager  faces  of 
the  spectators  confirmed  what  a  last  hope 
at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  had  prevented 
him  believing  till  then.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment a  well-known  voice  above  him  pro- 
nounced these  words: 

"  Colonel,  I  wish  to  speak  to  the  people." 

Athos  shuddered  from  head  to  foot.  It 
was  the  king  speaking  on  the  scaffold. 
B\'  his  side  stood  a  man  wearing  a  mask, 
and  carrying  an  ax  in  his  hand,  which  he 
afterw^ard  laid  upon  the  block. 

The  sight  of  the  mask  excited  a  great 
amount  of  curiosity  in  the  people,  the 
foremost  of  whom  strained  their  eyes  to 
discover  who  it  could  be.  But  they  could 
discern  nothing  but  a  man  of  middle  heig-ht, 
dressed  in  black,  apparently  of  a  certain 
age,  for  the  end  of  a  gray  beard  peeped 
out  from  the  bottom  of  the  mask  which 
concealed  his  features. 

The  king's  request  had  undoubtedlj'-  been 
acceded  to  by  an  affirmative  sign,  for,  in 
fii-m,  sonorous  accents,  which  vibrated  in 
the  depths  of  Athos'  heart,  the  king  be- 
gan his  speech,  explaining-  his  conduct, 
and  counseling  them  for  the  welfare  of 
England.  He  was  interrupted  by  the 
noise  of  the  ax  grating  on  the  block. 

"  Do  not  touch  the  ax,"  said  the  king, 
and  resumed  his  speech. 

At  the  end  of  his  speech,  the  king  looked 
tenderly  round  upon  the  people.  Then, 
unfastening  the  diamond  ornament  which 
the  queen  had  sent  him,  he  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  priest  who  accompanied 
Juxon.  Then  he  drew  from  his  breast  a 
little  cross  set  in  diamonds,  which,  like 
the  order,  had  been  the  g-ift  of  Henrietta 
Maria. 
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''Sir/'  said  he  to  the  priest,  "I  shall 
keep  this  cross  in  my  hand  till  the  last 
moment.  You  will  take  it  from  me  when 
I  am  dead." 

He  then  took  his  hat  from  his  head  and 
threw  it  on  the  ground.  One  by  one,  he 
undid  the  buttons  of  his  doublet,  took  it 
off,  and  deposited  it  by  the  side  of  his  hat. 
Then,  as  it  was  cold,  he  asked  for  his 
g-own,  which  was  brought  to  him. 

All  the  preparations  were  made  with 
a  frightful  calmness.  One  would  have 
thouglit  the  king  was  going  to  bed,  and 
not  to  his  coffin. 

''Will  these  be  in  your  way  ?  "  he  said 
to  the  executioner,  raising  his  long  locks  -, 
"if  so,  the}^  can  be  tied  up." 

Charles  accompanied  these  words  with 
a  look  designed  to  penetrate  the  mask  of 
the  unknown  headsman.  His  calm,  noble 
gaze  forced  the  man  to  turn  awa^'  his 
head,  and  the  king  repeated  his  question. 

'■  It  will  do,"  replied  the  man  in  a  deep 
voice,  "if  you  separate  them  across  the 
neck." 

"This  block  is  very  low;  is  there  no 
other  to  be  had  ?  " 

"It  is  the  usual  block,"  answered  the 
man  in  the  mask. 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  behead  me  with 
a  single  blow  ?  "  asked  the  king. 

"  I  hope  so,"  was  the  reply.  There 
was  something  so  strange  in  these  three 
words  that  everybodj'^,  except  the  king, 
shuddered. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  taken  by  surprise," 
added  the  king.  "  I  shall  kneel  down  to 
pray,  do  not  strike  then." 

"When  sliall  I  strike  ?  " 

"  When  I  shall  lay  m.y  head  on  the  block 
and  say  '  Rememher  !  '  —  then  strike 
boldly." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  king  to  those 
around  him,  "I  leave  you  to  brave  the 
tempest,  and  go  before  you  to  a  i<ingdom 
which  knows  no  storms.     Farewell." 

Then  he  knelt  down,  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  lowering  his  face  to  the 
planks,  ;js  if  he  would  hav<>  kissed  them, 
said  in  a  low  tone,  in  Fi't'iich,  "  Comte  tie 
la  Fere,  are  you  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  your  majcsly,"  he  answiM-cd, 
trembling. 


"Faithful  friend,  noble  heart!"  said 
the  king,  "  I  should  not  have  been  rescued. 
I  have  addressed  m^'^  people,  and  I  have 
spoken  to  God ;  last  of  all  I  speak  to  you. 
To  maintain  a  cause  which  I  believe  sacretl, 
I  have  lost  the  throne,  and  my  children 
their  inheritance.  A  million  in  gold  re- 
mains :  I  buried  it  in  the  cellars  of  New- 
castle Keep.  You  only  know  that  this 
money  exists.  Make  use  of  it,  then,  when- 
ever you  think  it  will  be  most  useful,  for 
my  eldest  son's  welfare.  And  now,  fare- 
well." 

"  Farewell,  saintly,mart3'red  majestj'," 
lisped  Athos,  chilled  with  terror. 

A  moment's  silence  ensued,  and  then, 
in  a  full,  sonorous  voice,  the  king  said, 
"  Rememher  !  " 

He  had  scarcely'  uttered  the  word  when 
a  heavy  blow  shook  the  scaffold,  and 
where  Athos  stood  immovable  a  warm 
drop  fell  upon  his  brow.  He  reeled  back 
with  a  shudder,  and  the  same  moment  the 
drops  became  a  black  torrent. 

Athos  fell  on  his  knees,  and  remained 
some  moments,  as  if  bewildered  or  stunned. 
At  last  he  rose,  and  taking  his  handker- 
chief, steeped  it  in  the  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyred king.  Then,  as  the  crowd  gradually 
dispersed,  he  leaped  down,  crept  from  be- 
hind the  drapery,  gliding  between  two 
horses,  mingled  Avith  the  crowd,  and  was 
the  first  to  arrive  at  the  inn. 

Having  gained  his  room,  he  raised  his 
hand  to  his  forehead,  and  fnuliiig  his  fin- 
gers covered  with  the  king's  blood,  fell 
down  insensible. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

THE   MAN   IN   THE   MASK. 

The  snow  was  falling-  thick,  and  frozen. 

Aramis  was  the  next  to  come  in,  and  to 
discover  Athos  almost  insensible.  But 
at  the  first  words  he  uttered,  Ihe  count 
roused  from  the  kind  of  lethargy  in  whidi 
he  had  sunk. 

"  Are  you  woundinl  ?  "  cried  Aramis. 

"  No.  1  his  is  his  blood." 

"Where  were  you.  then  ? 

"  Whei'e  you  left  nic  under  the  seaf- 
folti."" 

"  Did  you  see  it  all  ?  "' 

"No,   but   I  heard   all.      Ciod  preserve 
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me  from  another  such  hour  as  I  have  just 
passed." 

"  Hei;e  is  the  order  he  g-ave  me,  and  the 
cross  I  took  from  his  hand  ;  he  desired 
they  should  be  returned  to  the  queen." 

"  Then  here's  a  handkerchief  to  wrap 
them  in,"  replied  Athos,  drawing-  from 
his  pocket  the  one  he  had  steeped  in  the 
king's  blood. 

"  And  what,"  he  continued,  "  has  been 
done  with  the  wretched  bod}^  ?  " 

'''  By  order  of  Cromwell,  royal  honors 
will  be  accorded  to  it.  The  doctors  are 
busied  embalming-  the  corpse,  and  when 
ready  it  will  be  placed  in  a  lig-hted  chapel." 

"  Mockery,"  muttered  Athos,  savag-ely; 
"royal  honors  to  one  whom  they  have 
murdered  !  " 

'•'AVell,  cheer  up,"  said  a  loud  voice 
from  the  staircase,  which  Porthos  had 
just  mounted.  "We  are  all  mortal,  my 
poor  friends." 

"You  are  late,  my  dear  Porthos." 

'-  Yes,  there  were  some  people  on  the 
way  who  delayed  me.  The  wretches  were 
dancing-.  I  took  one  of  them  b3'-  the  throat, 
and  think  I  throttled  him  a  little.  Just 
then  a  patrol  rode  up.  Luckil}^  the  man 
I  had  had  most  to  do  with  was  some  min- 
utes before  he  could  speak,  so  I  took  ad- 
vantag-e  of  his  silence  to  walk  oflf." 

''  Have  3'ou  seen  D'Artag-nan?  " 

^'We  got  separated  in  the  crowd,  and  I 
Could  not  fmd  him  again." 

"  Oh  I  "  said  Athos,  satirically,  "I  saw 
him.  He  was  in  the  front  row  of  the 
crowd,  admirably  placed  for  seeing-;  and, 
as  on  the  whole,  the  sight  was  curious,  he 
probably  wished  to  stay  to  the  end." 

"Ah!  Count  de  la  Fere,"  said  a  calm 
voice,  1  liough  hoarse  with  running,  "  is 
it  you  who  calumniate  the  absent  ?  " 

This  reproof  stung-  Athos  to  the  heart, 
but  as  the  impression  produced  by  seeing- 
D'Artag-nan  foremost  in  a  coarse,  fero- 
cious crowd  had  been  very  strong-,  he  con- 
tented himself  wilh  n^plying  : 

"  I  do  not  calumniate  .you,  my  friend. 
They  were  anxious  about  you  here,  and  I 
told  them  where  you  were." 

So  saying,  he  street ched  out  his  hand, 
hni  the  other  pretended  not  to  see  it,  and 
he  let  it  drop  again  slowly  l)y  his  side. 


"Ugh  !  lam  tired,"  cried  D'Artagnan, 
sitting  down. 

"Drink  a  glass  of  port,"  said  Aramis; 
"  it  will  refresh  3'ou." 

"Yes,  let  us  drink,"  said  Athos,  anx- 
ious to  make  it  up  by  hobnobbing-  g-lasses 
with  D'Artagnan,  "let  us  drink,  and  get 
awa}"  from  this  hateful  country." 

"You  are  in  a  hurry,  sir  count,"  said 
D'Artagnan. 

"  But  what  would  you  have  us  do  here, 
now  that  the  king-  is  dead  ?  " 

"Go,  sir  count,"  replied  D'Artagnan, 
carelesslj" ;  "  \o\x  see  nothing-  to  keep  you 
a  little  longer  in  England  ?  Well,  for  m3'' 
part,  I,  a  bloodthirsty  ruffian,  who  can  go 
and  stand  close  to  a  scaffold,  in  order  to 
have  a  better  view  of  the  king's  execution 
— I  remain." 

Athos  turned  pale.  Every  reproach' his 
friend  made  struck  deeplj^  into  his  heart. 

"  Hang  it !  "  said  Porthos,  a  little  per- 
plexed between  the  two,  "  I  suppose,  as 
I  came  with  3'ou,  I  must  leave  with  you. 
I  can't  leave  3'ou  alone  in  this  abominable 
countr3\" 

"Thanks,  my  worthy  friend.  So  then 
I  have  a  little  adventure  to  propose  to 
you  when  the  count  is  gone.  I  want  to 
find  out  who  was  the  man  in  the  mask, 
w  ho  so  obligingly  offered  to  cut  the  king's 
throat." 

"A  man  in  a  mask?"  cried  Athos. 
"  You  did  not  let  the  executioner  escape, 
then  ?  " 

"  The  executioner  is  still  in  the  cellar, 
where,  I  presume,  he  has  had  a  few  words' 
conversation  with  mine  host's  bottles. 
But  .you  remind  me.     Mousqueton  !  " 

"Sir,"  answered  a  voice  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth. 

"Let  out  3'^our  prisoner.      All  is  over." 

"But,"  said  Athos,  "  who  is  the  wretch 
who  has  dared  to  raise  his  hand  against 
his  king  ?  " 

"An  amateur  headsman,"  replied  Ar- 
amis, "  who,  however,  does  not  handle 
the  ax  amiss." 

"Did  3'ou  not  see  his  face?"  asked 
Athos. 

"  H(5  wore  a  mask." 

"  ]-}ut  you,  Aramis,  who  were  close  to 
him?  " 
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"  I  could  see  nothing-  but  a  gray  beard 
under  the  bottom  of  the  mask." 

"  Then  it  must  be  a  man  of  a  certain 
ag-e." 

''  Oh  !  "  said  D'Artagnan,  "that  mat- 
ters little.  When  one  puts  on  a  mask,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  wear  a  beard  under  it." 

'•  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  follow  him," 
said  Porthos. 

''Well,  my  dear  Porthos,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  *'  that's  the  very  thing  which  it 
came  into  my  head  to  do." 

Athos  understood  it  all  now. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  friend,"  he  said,  of- 
fering his  hand  to  D'Artagnan. 

''Well,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "while  I 
was  looking"  on,  the  fanc.y  took  me  to  dis- 
cover who  this  masked  individual  might 
be.  Well,  I  looked  about  for  Porthos, 
and  as  I  did  so,  I  saw  near  me  a  head 
which  had  been  broken,  but  which,  for 
better  or  worse,  had  been  mended  with 
Wack  silk.  Humph  !  "  thought  I,  '-that 
looks  like  vay  cut ;  I  fancy  I  must  have 
mended  that  skull  somewhere  or  other. 
And,  in  fact,  it  was  that  unfortunate 
Scotchman,  Parry's  brother,  you  know, 
on  whom  Groslow  amused  himself  by  trj-- 
ing  his  strength.  Well,  this  man  was 
making  signs  to  another  at  my  left,  and 
turning  round,  I  recognized  the  honest 
Grimaud.  '  Oh  !  '  said  I  to  him.  Gri- 
maud  turned  round  with  a  jerk,  recog- 
nized me,  and  pointed  to  the  man  in  the 
mask.  'Eh?'  said  he,  which  meant,  'Do 
you  see  him  ?  '  '  Parbleu  ! '  I  answered, 
and  we  perfectly  understood  one  another. 
Well,  ever^^thing  finished  you  know  how. 
The  mob  dispersed.  I  made  a  sig-n  to 
Grimaud  and  the  Scotchman,  and  we  all 
three  retired  into  a  corner  of  the  square. 
I  saw  the  executioner  return  into  the 
king's  room,  change  his  clothes,  put  on  a 
black  hat  and  a  largt;  cloak,  and  disap- 
pear. Five  minutes  later  he  came  down 
the  grand  staircase." 

"  You  followed  him  ?  "  cri"d  Athos. 
"  I  should  think  so,  but  not  without 
(linicnlly.  Evciw  iniruitc  lie  turned 
round,  and  thus  obligcnl  us  to  conceal 
ourselves.  I  miglit  have  gone  up  to  liim 
and  killed  him.  But  I  am  not,  selfish  ; 
and  I  thought  it.  might  consoh.'  vou  all  a 


little  to  have  a  share  in  the  matter.  So 
we  followed  him  through  the  lowest 
streets  in  the  citj',  and,  in  half  an  hour's 
time,  he  stopped  before  a  small  isolated 
house.  Grimaud  drew  out  a  pistol. 
'  Eh  ?  '  said  he,  showing  it.  I  held  back 
his  arm.  The  man  in  the  mask  stopped 
before  a  low  door,  and  drew  out  a  key  ; 
but  before  he  placed  it  in  the  lock,  he 
turned  round  to  see  if  he  was  not  followed, 
Grimaud  and  I  had  got  behind  a  tree,  and 
the  Scotchman,  having  nowhere  to  hide 
himself,  threw  himself  on  his  face  in  the 
road.  Next  moment  the  door  opened, 
and  the  man  disappeared.  I  placed  the 
Scotchman,  at  the  door  by  which  he  en- 
tered, making  a  sign  to  him  to  follow  the 
man  w'herever  he  might  go,  if  he  came 
out  again.  Then  g'oing  round  the  house, 
I  placed  Grimaud  at  the  other  exit,  and 
here  I  am.  Our  g-ame  is  beaten  up,  Now 
for  the  tally-ho  !" 

Athos  threw  himself  into  D'Artagnan's 
arms. 

"  Humph  !"  said  Porthos.  "  Don't  you 
think  the  executioner  might  be  Master 
Cromwell  himself,  who,  to  make  sure  of 
his  affair,  undertook  it  himself?" 

"Ah!  just  so,  Cromwell  is  stout  and 
short,  and  this  man  thin  and  lank,  and 
rather  tall  than  otherwise." 

"  Some  condemned  soldier,  perhaps," 
suggested  Athos,  "  whom  they  have  par- 
doned at  the  price  of  this  deed." 

"No,  no,"  continued  D'Artagnan.  "It 
was  not  the  measured  step  of  a  foot-sol- 
dier, nor  the  easy'g^iit  of  a  horseman.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  a  gentleman's 
walk." 

"  A  gentleman  !  "  exclaimed  Athos. 
"Impossible!  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
his  whole  family." 

'*  Fine  sport,  by  Jove!"  cried  Porthos, 
with  a  laugh  that  shook  the  windows. 
'•  Fine  sport  !" 

"Swords!"  cried  Araniis,  ''swords! 
and  Wl  us  not  lose  a  moment ." 

The  four  friends  resumed  their  own 
clot-hcs,  g-irt  on  their  swords,  ordered 
Mousqueton  and  Blaisois  t.t>  pay  the  l)ill, 
and  U)  ari-ange  everything  for  immediate 
departure,  and.  wrapped  in  their  large 
cloaks,  left  in  search  of  their  game. 
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The  nig-ht  was  dark,  the  snow  still  fall- 
ing", and  the  streets  deserted.  D'Artag-- 
nan  led  the  wa^^  through  the  intricate 
windings  and  narrow  alle^^s  of  the  city, 
and  ere  long"  they  had  reached  the  house 
in  question.  For  a  moment  D'Artag"nan 
thought  that  Parry's  brother  had  disap- 
peared ;  but  he  was  mistaken.  The  robust 
Scotchman,  accustomed  to  the  snows  of 
his  native  hills,  had  stretched  himself 
ag-ainst  a  post,  and  like  a  fallen  statue, 
insensible  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
Aveather,  had  allowed  the  snow  to  cover 
him.  He  rose,  however,  as  they  ap- 
proached . 

''Come,'"  said  Athos,  "here's  another 
g"ood  servant.  Really,  honest  men  are 
not  so  scarce  as  I  thoug-ht." 

''Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  weave  crowns 
for  our  Scotchman.  I  believe  the  fellow 
is  here  on  his  own  account ;  for  I  have 
heard  that  these  g"entlemen  born  beyond 
the  Tweed  are  ver^^  vindictive.  I  should 
not  like  to  be  Groslow,  if  he  meets  him." 

'•  Well  ?  "  said  Athos  to  the  man  in 
Eng"lish. 

"  No  one  has  come  out,"  he  replied. 

"  Then  Porthos  and  Aramis,  will  you 
remain  with  this  man,  while  we  g"o  round 
to  Grimaud  ?  " 

Grimaud  had  made  himself  a  kind  of 
sentry-box  out  of  a  hollow  willow,  and  as 
they  drew  near,  he  put  his  head  out  and 
g"ave  a  low  whistle. 

"Oh  !  "  said  Athos. 

"Yes,"  replied  Grimaud. 

"  Well,  has  anybody  come  out  ?  " 

"  No,  but  somebody  has  gone  in." 

"A  man  or  a  woman  ?  " 

"  A  man."  At  the  same  time  he  pointed 
to  a  window,  through  the  shutters  of 
which  a  faint  light  streamed. 

They  returned  round  the  house  to  fetch 
Porthos  and  Aramis. 

"  Have  you  seen  anything"  ?"  they  asked. 

"  No,  but  we  are  going  to."  replied 
D'Artagnan,  pointing  to  Grimaud,  who 
had  already  climbed  some  five  or  six  feet 
from  tlie  ground. 

All  four  came  up  together.  Grimaud 
continued  to  climb  like  a  cat,  and  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  catching  hold  of  a  hook 
which  served  to  keep  one  of  the  shutters 


back  when  opened.  Then  resting  his  foot 
on  a  small  ledge,  he  made  a  sign  to  show 
that  he  was  all  right. 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  D'Artagnan. 

Grimaud  showed  his  closed  hand,  with 
two  fingers  spread  out. 

"  Speak,"  said  Athos  ;  "we  cannot  see 
3'our  signs.     How  man}'  are  thej^  ?  " 

"Two.  One  opposite  to  me,  the  other 
with  his  back  to  me." 

"  Good.  And  the  man  opposite  to  you 
is—?" 

"  The  man  I  saw  go  in." 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  I  thought  I  recognized  him,  and  was 
not  mistaken.     Short  and  stout." 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  they  all  asked  together 
in  a  low  tone. 

"General  Oliver  Cromwell," 

The  four  friends  looked  at  one  another. 

"  And  the  other  ?  "  asked  Athos. 

"Thin  and  lank." 

"The  executioner,"  said  D'Artagnan 
and  Aramis  at  the  same  time. 

"lean  see  nothing-  but  his  back,"  re- 
sumed Grimaud.  "  But  wait.  He  is 
moving  ;  and  if  he  has  taken  off  his  mask 
I  shall  be  able  to  see.     Ah  ! — " 

And,  as  if  struck  in  the  heart,  he  let  go 
the  hook,  and  dropped  with  a  groan. 

"  Did  5'ou  see  him  ?  "  they  all  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Grimaud,  with  his  hair 
standing  on  end. 

"  The  thin  and  spare  man  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"The  executioner,  in  short?"  asked 
Aramis. 

"Yes." 

"  And  who  is  it  ?  "  said  Porthos. 

"He — he — "murmured  Grimaud,  pale 
as  death,  and  seizing  his  master's  hand. 

"  Who  ?     He  ?  "  asked  Athos. 

"  Mordaunt  !  "  replied  Grimaud. 

D'Artagnan,  Porthos,  and  Aramis  ut- 
terred  a  cry  of  303'. 

Athos  stepped  back,  and  passed  his 
hand  over  his  brow. 

"  Fatalitv  1  "  he  muttered. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

CROM  \V  EI.l'S     house. 

It  was,  in  fact,  Mordaunt,  whom  D'Ar- 
tagnan had  followed,  without  knowing  it. 
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On  entering-  the  house  he  had  taken  off  his 
mask  and  the  false  beard,  and  mounting 
a  staircase,  had  opened  a  door,  and,  in 
a  room  hghted  by  a  sing-le  lamp,  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  man  seated  be- 
hind a  desk. 

This  man  was  Cromwell. 

Cromwell  had  two  or  three  of  these  re- 
treats in  London,  unknown  except  to  the 
most  intimate  of  his  friends.  Now  Mor- 
daunt  was  among"  these. 

''It  is  .you,  Mordaunt,"  he  said.  "You 
are  late." 

"  General,  I  wished  to  see  the  ceremon3' 
to  the  end,  which  delayed  me." 

"  Ah  !  I  scarcely  thoug-ht  you  were  so 
curious  as  that." 

"  I  am  always  curious  to  see  the  down- 
fall of  your  honor's  enemies,  and  that  one 
was  not  among  the  least  of  them.  But 
you,  general,  were  you  not  at  White- 
hall?" 

*'No,"  said  Cromwell. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"  Have  you  had  any  account  of  it  ?  " 

"  None.  I  have  been  here  since  the 
morning.  I  only  know  that  there  was  a 
conspiracy  to  rescue  the  king-." 

"Ah,  you  knew  that,"  said  Mordaunt. 

"  It  matters  little.  Four  men,  disguised 
as  workmen,  were  to  get  the  king-  out  of 
prison,  and  take  him  to  Greenwich,  where 
a  skiff  was  waiting-." 

"  And,  knowing-  all  that,  your  honor  re- 
mained here,  far  from  the  cit}',  calm  and 
inactive  ?  " 

"Calm?  yes,"  replied  Cromwell.  "But 
who  told  you  I  was  inactive  ?  " 

"  But — if  the  plot  had  succeeded  ?  " 

"  I  wished  it  to  do  so." 

"  I  thought  your  excellence  considered 
the  deatli  of  Charles  I.  as  a  misfortune 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  England  ?  " 

"  Yes,  his  death ;  ])ut  it  would  have 
been  better  not  on  the  scaffold." 

"  Why  so  ?  "  asked  Moi-daunt. 

Cromwell  smiled.  "  Bccaust;  it  could 
liave  been  said  that  I  had  had  iiim  con- 
demned for  the  sake  of  justice,  and  had  let 
liim  escap(!  out  of  ))ity," 

"  But  if  lie  liad  escaped  ?" 

"  Impossible  ;  my  precautions  were 
taken." 


"And  does  your  honor  know  the  four 
men  who  undertook  to  rescue  him  ?  " 

"  The  four  Frenchmen,  of  whom  two 
were  sent  by  the  queen  to  her  husband, 
and  two  hy  Mazarin  to  me." 

"And  do  you  think  Mazarin  commis- 
sioned them  to  act  as  they  have  done?  " 

"  It  is  possible.  But  he  will  not  avow  it." 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  Because  they  failed." 

"'  Your  honor  gave  me  two  of  these 
Frenchmen  when  they  were  only  fighting 
for  Charles  I.  Now  that  thej^  are  g'uilty 
of  a  conspiracy  against  Eng-land,  will  your 
honor  give  me  all  four  of  them  ?  " 

"Take  them,"  said  Cromwell. 

Mordaunt  bowed  with  a  smile  of  tri- 
umphant ferocity. 

"  Did  the  people  shout  at  all  ?  "  Crom- 
well asked. 

"Verj^  little,  except  'Long-  live  Crom- 
well ! '  '' 

"'  Where  were  3'ou  placed  ?  " 

Mordaunt  tried  for  a  moment  to  read  in 
the  g-eneral's  face  if  this  was  simply  a  use- 
less question,  or  whether  he  knew  every- 
thing*. But  his  piercing-  eye  could  not 
penetrate  the  somber  depths  of  Crom- 
well's. 

"  I  was  placed  so  as  to  hear  and  see 
everything,"  he  answered. 

It  was  now  Cromwell's  turn  to  look 
flxedly  at  Mordaunt,  and  Mordaunt's  to 
make  himself  impenetrable. 

"It  appears,"  said  Cromwell,  "that 
this  improvised  executioner  did  his  duty 
vtny  well.  The  blow,  so  they  told  me  at 
least,  was  struck  with  a  master's  hand." 

Mordaunt  remembered  that  Cromwell 
had  told  him  he  had  had  no  detailed  ac- 
count, anil  he  was  now  quite  convinced 
that  the  g-eneral  had  been  present  at  tlie 
execution,  hidden  behind  some  curtain  or 
blind. 

"Pei-haps  it  was  sonie  one  in  the 
1  i-ade  ?  "  said  Cromwell. 

"Do  you  think  so,  sir?  He  did  not 
look  like  an  exrcut  ioner." 

"And  who  else  than  an  I'xeeut  ion(>r 
would  have  wished  to  lill  Ihat  hofi'ihle 
ollice  ?  " 

"But."  said  Moi'dannt .  "  it  might  have 
been    some   personal   eiu'my  of    the  king-, 
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who  ma^'  have  made  a  vow  of  vengeance, 
and  accomplished  it  in  this  manner." 

"  Possibly." 

"  And  if  that  were  the  case,  would  your 
honor  condemn  his  action  ?  " 

''It  is  not  for  me  to  judg-e.  It  rests 
between  him  and  God." 

"  But  if  your  honor  knew  this  man  ?" 

"  I  neither  know,  nor  wish  to  know  him. 
Provided  Charles  is  dead,  it  is  the  ax,  not 
the  man,  we  must  thank." 

''And  yet,  without  the  man,  the  king 
would  have  been  rescued." 

Cromwell  smiled. 

"  Tlie\"  would  have  carried  him  to 
Greenwich,"  he  said,  "and  put  him  on 
board  a  skiff,  with  five  barrels  of  powder 
in  the  hold.  Once  out  at  sea,  you  are  too 
good  a  politician  not  to  understand  the 
rest,  Mordaunt." 

"Yes,  they  would  all  have  been  blown 
up." 

"  Just  so.  The  explosion  would  have 
done  what  the  ax  had  failed  to  do. 
The^'  would  have  said  that  the  king  had 
escaped  human  justice,  and  been  over- 
taken by  God's  arm.  You  see  now  wh^' 
I  did  not  care  to  know  your  gentleman  in 
a  mask." 

Mordaunt  bowed  humbl^^  "Sir,"  he 
said,  "you  are  a  profound  thinker,  and 
your  plan  was  sublime." 

"  Say  absurd,  since  it  is  become  useless. 
The  only  sublime  ideas  in  politics  are 
those  which  bear  fruit.  So,  to-night, 
Mordaimt,  go  to  Greenwich,  and  ask  for 
th(;  captain  of  the  skiff  Lightning .  Show 
him  a  white  liandkerchief  knotted  at  the 
four  corners,  and  tell  the  crew  to  disem- 
bark, and  carry  the  pow^der  back  to  the 
Arsenal,  unle.ss  indeed — " "  Unless  ?  " 

"This  skiff  might  be  of  use  to  you  for 
your  personal  projects." 

"  Oh  my  lord,  my  lord  !  " 

"That  title,"  said  Cromwell,  laughing, 
"is  all  very  well  here,  but  take  care  a 
word  like  that  does  not  escape  in  public." 

"  But  your  honor  will  soon  be  called  so 
generally." 

"I  liope  so,  at  least,"  said  Cromwell, 
rising  and  putting  on  his  cloak. 

"Then,"  said  Mordaunt,  "your  honor 
gives  me  full  power  ?  " 


"  Certainh'." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you." 

Ci'omwell  turned  as  he  was  going. 

"  Are  you  armed  ?  "  he  asked. 

"I  have  my  sword." 

"  And  no  one  waiting  for  you  outside  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Then  you  had  better  come  with  me." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  but  the  waj^  b^-  the 
subterranean  passage  would  take  me  too 
much  time,  and  I  have  none  to  lose." 

Cromwell  placed  his  hand  on  a  hidden 
handle,  and  opened  a  door  so  well  con- 
cealed by  the  tapestr^^,  that  the  most 
practiced  eyo,  could  not  have  discovered 
it,  and  which  closed  after  him  with  a 
spring.  This  door  communicated  with  a 
subterranean  passage,  leading  under  the 
street  to  a  grotto  in  the  garden  of  a  house 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  that  of  the 
future  protector. 

It  was  just  before  this  that  Grimaud 
had  perceived  the  two  men  seated  to- 
gether. 

D'Artagnan  was  the  first  to  recover 
from  his  surprise. 

"Mordaunt,"  he  cried,"  thank  Heaven!" 

"  Yes,"  said  Porthos,  "  let  us  knock  the 
door  in  and  fall  upon  him." 

"No,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  "no  noise. 
Now,  Grimaud,  you  come  here,  climb  up 
to  the  window  again,  and  tell  us  if  Mor- 
daunt is  alone,  and  whether  he  is  prepar- 
ing to  go  out  or  to  go  to  bed.  If  he  comes 
out,  we  shall  catch  him.  If  he  stays  in,  Ave 
will  break  in  the  window.  It  is  easier  and 
less  noisy  than  the  door." 

Grimaud  began  to  scale  the  wall  again. 

"  Keep  guard  at  the  other  door,  Athos 
and  Aramis.  Porthos  and  I  will  stay 
here."     The  friends  obeyed. 

"  He  is  alone,"  said  Grimaud. 

"  We  did  not  see  his  companion  come 
out." 

"  He  may  have  gone  hy  the  other  door." 

"What  is  he  doing?" 

"Putting  on  his  cloak  and  gloves." 

"  He  is  ours,"  muttered  D'Artagnan. 

Porthos  mechanically  drew  his  dagger 
from  the  scabbard. 

"  Put  it  up  again,  my  friend."  said 
D'Ai'tagnan.  "  We  nuist  pi'oceed  in  an 
orderlv  manner." 
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••  Hush  !  "  said  Griraaud,  "  he  is  coming- 
out.  He  has  put  out  the  lamp.  I  can  see 
nothing-  now," 

"  Get  down  then,  g-et  down.'" 

Grimaud  leaped  down,  and  the  snow 
deadened  the  noise  of  his  fall. 

'•  Now,  go  and  tell  Athos  and  Aramis 
to  stand  on  each  side  of  theii-  door,  and 
clap  their  hands  if  they  catch  him.  We 
will  do  the  same." 

The  next  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
Mordaunt  appeared  on  the  threshold,  face 
to  face  with  D'Artagnan.  Porthos  clapped 
his  hands,  and  the  other  two  came  run- 
ning* round.  Mordaunt  was  livid,  but  he 
uttered  no  cr}^,  nor  called  for  assistance. 
D'Artagnan  quietly  pushed  him  in  ag-ain, 
and  by  the  lig-ht  of  a  lamp  on  the  stair- 
case made  him  ascend  the  steps  backward 
one  by  one,  keeping--  his  eyes  all  the  time 
on  Mordaunt's  hands,  who,  however, 
knowing  that  it  was  useless,  attempted 
•  no  resistance.  At  last  they  stood  face  to 
face  in  the  ver^^  room  where  ten  minutes 
before  Mordaunt  had  been  talking-  to 
Cromwell. 

Porthos  came  up  behind,  and  unhooking- 
the  lamp  on  the  staircase  re-lit  that  in  the 
room.  Athos  and  Aramis  entered  last 
and  locked  the  door  after  them. 

"Oblige  me  by  taking-  a  seat,"  said 
D'Artagnan,  pushing-  a  chair  toward  Mor- 
daunt, who  sat  down,  pale  but  calm. 
Aramis,  Porthos,  and  D'Artagnan  drew 
their  chairs  near  him.  Athos  alone  kept 
away,  and  sat  in  the  furthest  corner  of  the 
room,  as  if  determined  to  be  merely  a 
spectator  of  the  proceeding-s.  He  seemed 
to  be  quite  overcome.  Poi-thos  rubbed 
his  hands  in  feverish  impatience.  Aramis 
bit  his  lips  till  the  blood  came. 

D'Artagnan  alone  was  calm,  at  least  in 
appearance. 

"  Monsieur  Mordaunt,"  he  said,  '•'  since, 
after  r-inming-  afler  one  anotliei-  so  long, 
cliancc  lias  at.  last  bronglit  us  together, 
let  us  liave  a  little  conversation,  if  you 
please." 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 

CONVERSATIONAL. 

Though   Mordaunt    had    been  so    com- 
pletely taken  by  surprise, and  had  mount- 


ed the  stairs  under  the  impression  of  utter 
confusion,  when  once  seated  he  recovered 
himself,  as  it  were,  and  prepared  to  seize 
an^'  possible  opportunity  of  escaping.  His 
eye  wandered  to  a  long-  stout  sword  on  his 
flank,  and  he  instinctively^  slipped  it  round 
within  reach  of  his  right  hand. 

D'Artag-nau  was  waiting-  for  a  repl^'  to 
his  remark,  and  said  nothing-.  Aramis 
muttered  to  himself,  "We  shall  hear 
nothing-  but  the  usual  commonplace 
things."  Porthos  sucked  his  mustache, 
muttering-,  "A  good  deal  of  ceremony 
here  about  crushing  an  adder."  Athos 
shrunk  into  his  corner,  pale  and  motion- 
less as  a  bass-relief. 

The  silence,  however,  could  not  last  for- 
ever.    So  D'Artag-nan  beg-an  : 

"Sir,"  he  said,  with  desperate  polite- 
ness, ''  it  seems  to  me  that  you  change 
3"0ur  costume  almost  as  rapidl}'  as  I  have 
seen  the  Italian  mummers  do,  whom  the 
Cardinal  Mazarin  brought  over  from  Ber- 
gamo, and  whom  he  doubtless  took  you 
to  see,  during  your  travels  in  France." 

Mordaunt  did  not  reply. 

•'  Just  now,"  D'Artagnan  continued, 
'•  A-ou  were  disguised — I  mean  to  say,  at- 
tired— as  a  murderer,  and  now—" 

'•  And  now  I  look  very  much  like  a  man 
who  is  going-  to  be  murdered." 

"  Oh!  sir,"  answered  D'Artagnan,"  how 
can  you  talk  like  that,  when  ,you  are  in  the 
company  of  gentlemen,  and  have  such  an 
excellent  sword  at  your  side." 

•'No  sword  is  good  enough  to  be  of 
any  use  against  four  swords  and  four 
daggers." 

"'  Well,  that  is  scarcely  the  question. 
I  had  the  honor  of  asking  you  why  you 
altered  your  costume.  Surely  the  mask 
and  beard  suiteil  you  vt-ry  well,  and  as  to 
the  ax,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  out  of 
keeping  even  at  this  moment." 

"  Because,  remembering  the  scene  at 
Armentieres,  I  thought  I  should  fintl  four 
axes  for  one,  as  I  was  to  meet  four  exe- 
culionei-s." 

"Sir."  i-epli<>(i  D'Artagnan.  ii  the 
calmest  mannei'  possible,  "you  are  very 
young;  1  shall  therefoi-e  overlook  your 
frivolous  reinarUs.  What  took  place  at 
ArnienI  iei-es  has  no  connection  whatever 
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with  the  present  occasion.  We  could 
scarcelj^  have  requested  your  mother  to 
take  a  sword  and  fight  with  us." 

"Aha  !  It's  a  duel  then  ?  "  cried  Mor- 
daunt,  as  if  disposed  to  reply  at  once  to 
the  provocation. 

Porthos  rose,  always  ready  for  this  kind 
of  adventure. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  D'Artag-nan.  "Do 
not  let  us  be  in  a  hurry.  We  will  arrange 
the  matter  rather  better.  Confess,  Mon- 
sieur Mordaunt,  that  3'ou  are  anxious  to 
kill  some  of  us." 

'*  All,"  replied  Mordaunt. 

"Then,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  convinced 
that  these  gentlemen  return  your  kind 
wishes,  and  will  be  delighted  to  kill  you 
also.  Of  course  they  will  do  so  as  honor- 
able gentlemen,  and  the  best  proof  I  can 
furnish  is  this — *' 

So  saying,  he  threw  his  hat  on  the 
ground,  pushed  back  his  chair  to  the  wall, 
and  bowed  to  Mordaunt  with  true  French 
grace. 

"At  your  service,  sir,"  he  continued. 
"  My  sword  is  shorter  than  yours,  it's 
true,  but  bah  !  I  hope  the  arm  will  make 
up  for  the  sword." 

"Halt!"  cried  Porthos,  coming  for- 
ward.    "I  begin,  and  that's  logic." 

"  Allow  me,  Porthos,"  said  Aramis. 

Athos  did  not  move.  You  might  have 
taken  him  for  a  statue. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  j^ou 
shall  have  your  turn.  Monsieur  Mor- 
daunt dislikes  you  sufficiently  not  to  re- 
fuse you  afterward.  You  can  see  it  in 
his  eye.  So  pray  keep  your  places,  like 
Athos,  whose  calmness  is  most  laudable. 
Besides,  we  will  have  no  words  about  it. 
I  have  a  particular  business  to  settle 
with  this  gentleman,  and  1  shall  and  will 
begin." 

Porthos  and  Aramis  drew  back  disap- 
pointed ;  and,  drawing  his  sword,  D'Ar- 
tagnan turned  to  his  adversary. 

"  Sir,  I  am  waiting  for  you." 

"  And  for  my  part,  gentlemen,  I  ad- 
mire you.  You  are  disputing  which  shall 
fight  me  first,  and  you  do  not  consult  me, 
who  am  most  concerntid  in  the  matter.  I 
hate  you  all,  but  not  ('(lually.  I  claim  the 
right  to  choose  my  opponent.     If  you  re- 


fuse this  right,  you  may  kill  me,   for  I 
shall  not  fight." 

"  It  is  but  fair,"  said  Porthos  and  Ara- 
mis, hoping  he  would  choose  one  of  them. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Mordaunt,  "I 
choose  for  my  adversary  the  man  who, 
not  thinking  himself  worthy  to  be  called 
Comte  de  la  Fere,  calls  himself  Atlios." 

Athos  sprang  up,  but  after  an  instant 
of  motionless  silence,  he  said,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  his  friends,  "Monsieur 
Mordaunt,  a  duel  between  us  is  impossi- 
ble. Give  this  honor  to  somebody  else." 
And  he  sat  down. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mordaunt  with  a  sneer, 
"there's  one  who  is  afraid." 

"Zounds!"  cried  D'Artagnan,  bound- 
ing toward  him,  "  who  says  that  Athos 
is  afraid  ?  " 

"Let  him  go  on,  D'Artagnan,"  said 
Athos,  with  a  smile  of  sadness  and  con- 
tempt. 

"  Is  it  your  decision,  Athos  ?  "  resumed 
the  Gascon. 

"Yes,  irrevocably'." 

"You  hear,  sir,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
turning  to  Mordaunt,  "  choose  one  of  us 
to  replace  the  Comte  de  la  Fere." 

"As  long  as  I  don't  fight  with  him,  it 
is  the  same  to  me  with  whom  I  fight. 
Put  your  names  into  a  hat,  and  draw 
lots." 

"At  least  that  will  conciliate  us  all,'* 
said  Aramis. 

"  I  should  never  have  thought  of  that,'* 
said  Porthos,  "  and  3'et  it's  a  very  simple 
plan." 

Aramis  went  to  Cromwell's  desk,  and 
wrote  the  three  names  on  slips  of  paper,, 
which  he  threw  into  a  hat. 

Mordaunt  drew  one  and  threw  it  on  the 
table.  . 

"Ah!  serpent,"  muttered  D'Artag- 
nan ;  "'1  would  give  my  chance  of  a  cap- 
tainc}^  in  the  '  Mousquetaires  '  for  that 
to  be  my  name." 

Aramis  opened  the  paper,  and  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  hate  and  vengeance,  read, 
"D'Artagnan." 

The  Gascon  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and 
turning  to  Moi;daunt — 

"I  hope,  sir,"  said  he,  "you  have  no 
objection  to  make." 
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"None  whatever."'  replied  the  other, 
drawing"  his  sword  and  resting-  the  point 
on  his  boot. 

The    moment    that    D'Artagnan    saw 

that  his  wisli  was  accomplished,  and  his 

man  would  not  escape  him,  he  recovered 

his  usual  tranquillity.     He  turned  up  his 

cuffs   neatly,  and   rubbed  the  sole  of  his 

right  boot  on  the  floor,  but  did  not  fail, 

however,  to  remark  that  Mordaunt  w^as 

looking  about  him  in  a  singular  manner. 

"Are  you  read^',  sir  ?  "  he  said  at  last. 

"  I    was    waiting   for  you,    sir,"    said 

Mordaunt,  raising  his  head  and  casting- 

at  his  opponent  a  look  which  it  would  be 

'  impossible  to  describe. 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  Gascon,  "take 
care  of  j^ourself,  for  I  am  not  a  bad  hand 
at  the  rapier." 
"Nor  I  either." 

"  So  much  the  better.  That  sets  ni}- 
mind  at  rest.     Defend  .yourself  I  " 

"  One  minute,"  said  the  young  man  ; 
"  give  me  your  word,  gentlemen,  that 
you  will  not  attack  me  otherwise  than  one 
after  the  other." 

"  Is  it  to  have  the  pleasure  of  insulting 
us  that  3'ou  say  that,  little  serpent  ?  " 

"No,  but  to  set  m}'  mind  at  rest,  as 
you  said  just  now." 

"It  is  for  something  else  than  that,  I 
imagine,"  muttered  D'Artagnan,  shaking 
his  head  doubtfully. 

"  On  the  honor  of  gentlemen,"  said 
Aramis  and  Porthos. 

"  In  that  case,  gentlemen,  have  the 
kindness  to  retire  into  the  corners,  and 
leave  us  room.     We  shall  want  it." 

"Yes,  gentlemen,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
"  we  must  not  leave  this  person  the  slig-ht- 
est  pretext  for  behaving  badly,  which, 
with  all  due  respect,  I  fancy  he  is  anxious 
to  do." 

This  new  attack  made  no  impression  on 
Mordaunt.  The  space  was  cleared,  the 
two  lamps  placi'd  on  Cromwell's  desk,  in 
ot-der  that  the  coml)atants  might  have;  as 
much  light  as  possible:  antl  \\n\  swords 
crossed. 

D'Artagnan  was  too  good  a  swoi-dsman 
to  trifle  with  his  opponent.  He  made  a 
rapid  atui  l)rillian1  fcinl.  which  Mordaunt 
parried. 


"  Aha  I  "  he  cried,  with  a  smile  of  sat- 
isfaction. 

And  without  losing  a  minute,  thinking 
he  saw  an  opening,  he  thrust  right  in,  and 
forced  Mordaunt  to  parrj-  a  counterquart 
so  fine  that  the  point  of  the  weapon  might 
have  turned  within  a  wedding  ring. 

This  time  it  was  Mordaunt  who  smiled. 

"Ah,  sir,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "you 
have  a  wicked  smile.  It  must  have  been 
the  devil  who  taught  it  you,  was  it  not  ?  " 

Mordaunt  replied  by  trying  his  oppo- 
nent's weapon  with  an  amount  of  strength 
which  the  Gascon  was  astonished  to  find 
in  a  form  apparently'  so  weak  ;  but,  thanks 
to  a.  parry  no  less  clever  than  that  which 
Mordaunt  had  just  achieved,  he  succeeded 
in  meeting  his  sword,  which  slid  along  his 
own  without  touching  his  chest. 

Mordaunt  rapidly  sprang  back  a  step. 

"  Ah,  you  lose  ground,  you  are  turning? 
Well,  as  you  please.  I  even  gain  some- 
thing b\'  it,  for  I  no  longer  see  that  wicked 
smile  of  yours.  You  have  no  idea  what  a 
false  look  you  have,  particularly  when 
you  are  afraid.  Look  at  my  eyes,  and 
you  will  see  what  3'our  looking-glass  never 
showed  you — a  frank  and  honorable  coun- 
tenance." 

To  this  flow  of  words,  not  perhaps  in 
the  best  taste,  but  characteristic  of 
D'Artagnan,  whose  principal  object  was 
to  divert  his  opponent's  attention.  I\Ior- 
daunt  did  not  reply,  but,  continuing  to 
turn  round,  he  succeeded  in  changing 
places  with  D'Artagnan. 

He  smiled  more  and  more,  and  his  smile 
began  to  make  the  Gascon  anxious. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "we 
must  finish  with  this,"  and  in  his  turn  he 
pressed  Mordaunt  hard,  who  continued  to 
lose  gi-ound,  but  evidently  on  purpose, 
and  without  letting  his  swonl  leave  the 
line  for  a  moment.  However,  as  they 
were  lighting  in  a  room,  and  had  n()t 
space  to  go  on  like  that  forever,  ]\Ior- 
daunt's  foot  at  last  touched  the  wall, 
against  which  he  rested  his  left  hand. 

"  All,  this  time  you  cannot  lose  g-rcnmd, 
my  fine  friend,"  exclaimed  D'Artagnan. 
"  GtMitlemen,  did  you  ever  see  a  scorpion 
pinned  to  a  wall  ?  No.  Well,  then,  you 
shall  see  it  now." 
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In  a  second  D'Artagnan  had  made  three 
terrible  thrusts  at  Mordaunt,  all  of  which 
touched  but  only  pricked  him.  The  three 
friends  looked  on  panting*  and  astonished. 
At  last  D'Artagnan,  having  got  up  too 
close,  stepped  back  to  prepare  a  fourth 
thrust,  but  the  moment  when,  after  a  fine, 
quick  feint,  he  was  attacking'  as  sharply 
as  lig-htning,  the  wall  seemed  to  give  way, 
Mordaunt  disappeared  through  the  open- 
ing, and  D'Artagnan's  sword,  caught  be- 
tween the  panels,  shivered  like  glass. 
D'Artagnan  sprang  back ;  the  wall  had 
closed  again. 

Mordaunt,  in  fact,  while  defending  him- 
self, had  maneuvered  so  as  to  reach  the 
secret  door  by  which  Cromwell  had  left, 
had  felt  for  the  handle  with  his  left  hand, 
turned  it,  and  disappeared. 

The  Gascon  uttered  a  furious  impreca- 
tion, w^hich  was  answered  b}^  a  wild  laugh 
on  the  other  side  of  the  iron  panel. 

"  Help  me,  gentlemen,"  cried  D'Ar- 
tagnan.     "  We  must  break  in  this  door." 

'•'He  escapes  us,'^'  growled  Porthos, 
pushing  his  huge  shoulder  against  the 
hinges,  but  in  vain.  '•'  'Sblood,  he  escapes 
us." 

•'•'So  much  the  better,"  nmttered  Athos. 

"I  thought  as  much,"  said  D'Artag- 
nan, wasting  his  strength  in  useless  efforts. 
"Zounds,  I  thought  as  much,  when  the 
wretch  kept  moving  round  the  room.  I 
thought  he  was  up  to  something  !  " 

"  It's  a  misfortune  which  his  friend,  the 
devil,  sends  us,"  said  Aramis. 

''  It's  a  piece  of  good  fortune  sent  from 
heaven,"  said  Athos,  evidently  pleased. 

'*  Really  !  "  said  D'Artagnan,  abandon- 
ing the  attempt  to  burst  open  the  panel 
after  several  ineffectual  attempts,  "Athos, 
I  cannot  imagine  how  you  can  talk  to  us 
in  tiiat  way.  You  cannot  understand  the 
position  we  are  in.  In  this  kind  of  game, 
not  to  kill,  is  to  let  one's  self  be  killed. 
This  wretched  fellow  will  be  sending  us  a 
hundred  Iron-sided  beasts  who  will  pick 
us  off  like  berries  in  this  place.  Come, 
come,  we  must  be  oil".  If  wo  sta3'  here  five 
minutes  more,  thcre's''an  end  of  us." 

'•Yes,  you  arc  right." 

"  But  where  shall  we  go  to  ?  "  asked 
Porthos. 


'•To  the  hotel,  to  be  sure,  to  get  our 
baggage  and  horses ;  and  from  there,  if 
it  please  God,  to  France,  where,  at  least, 
I  understand  the  architecture  of  the 
houses." 

So,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
D'Artagnan  thrust  the  remains  of  his 
sword  into  its  scabbard,  picked  up  his 
hat,  and  ran  down  the  stairs  followed  by 
the  others. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

THE    SKIFF     ••LIGHTNING." 

Mordaunt  glided  through  the  subter- 
ranean passage,  and,  gaining  the  neigh- 
boring house,  stopped  to  take  breath. 

"Good,"  said  he,  "a  mere- nothing. 
Scratches,  that  is  all.     Now  to  my  work." 

He  walked  on  at  a  quick  pace,  till  he 
reached  a  neighboring  cavaliw-barrack, 
where  he  happened  to  be  known.  Here 
he  borrowed  a  horse,  the  best  in  the 
stables,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was 
at  Greenwich. 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  he,  a^  he  reached  the 
river  bank.  "1  am  half  an  hour  before 
them.  Now,"  he  added,  rising-  in  the 
stirrup,  and  looking  about  him,  "  which, 
I  wonder,  is  the  Lightning  ?  " 

At  this  moment,  as  if  to  reply  to  his 
words,  a  man  lying  on  a  heap  of  cables 
rose  and  advanced  a  few  steps  toward 
him.  Mordaunt  drew  a  handkerchief 
from  his  pocket,  and  t3nng  a  knot  at 
each  corner — the  signal  agreed  upon — 
waved  it  in  the  air,  and  the  man  came  up 
to  him.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  large 
rough  cape,  which  concealed  his  form  and 
partl}^  his  face. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  go  on  the  water,  sir?  " 
said  the  sailor. 

"  Yes,  just  so.    Along  the  Isle  of  Dogs." 

"'  And  perhaps  3'ou  have  a  preference 
foi"  one  boat  more  than  another.  You 
would  like  one  that  sails  as  rapidly — " 

"  As  lightning,"  interrupted  Mordaunt. 

"  Then  mine  is  the  boat  you  want,  sir. 
I'm  your  man." 

••'  I  begin  to  think  so,  pai-ticularl}'  if  ^-ou 
have  not  forgotten  a  certain  signal." 

"Here  it  is,  sir,"  and  the  sailor  took 
from  his  coat  a  handkerchief,  tied  at  each 
corner. 
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'•'  Good  ;  quite  right  I  ""  cried  Mordaunt, 
springing-  off  his  horse.  "There  is  no 
time  to  lose  ;  now  take  my  horse  to  the 
nearest  inn,  and  conduct  me  to  your 
vessel." 

"But,"  asked  the  sailor,  "where  are 
your  companions  ?  I  thoug-lit  there  were 
four  of  you.'' 

"Listen  to  me,  sir:  I'm  not  the  man 
you  take  me  for ;  you  are  in  Captain 
Rogers'  post,  are  you  not  ?  under  orders 
from  General  Cromwell  ?  Mine,  also,  are 
from  him  !  " 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  recog-nize  you  ;  you  are 
Captain  Mordaunt.  Don't  be  afraid,  3-ou 
are  with  a  friend.  I  am  Captain  Groslow. 
The  g-eneral  remembered  that  I  had  for- 
merh'  been  a  naval  officer,  and  he  grave 
me  the  command  of  this  expedition  ;  has 
anything"  new  occurred  ?  " 

"Nothing-." 

"  I  thought,  i^erhaps,  that  the  king-'s 
death—" 

"  It  has  onlj'  hastened  their  flig-ht ;  in 
ten  minutes  they  will,  perhaps,  be  here. 
I  am  g-oing  to  embark  with  you.  I  wish 
to  aid  in  the  deed  of  veng-eance.  All  is 
ready,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  The  cargo  on  board  ?  " 

"  Yes — and  we  are  sailing  from  Oporto 
to  Antwerp,  remember." 

"'Tis  well." 

Th.c}'  then  went  down  to  the  Thames. 
A  boat  was  fastened  to  the  shore  by  a 
chain  fixed  to  a  stake.  Groslow  jumped 
in,  followed  by  Mordaunt,  and  in  five 
minutes  they  were  quite  away  from  that 
world  of  houses  which  tlien  crowded  tlie 
outskirts  of  London  ;  and  Mordaunt  could 
discern  the  little  vessel  riding  at  anchor 
near  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  When  thoy  reached 
tlie  side  of  this  felucca,  Mordaunt,  dex- 
terous in  his  eager  desire  for  vengeance, 
seized  a  rope,  and  climbed  up  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  witii  a  coolness  and  agility 
very  rare  among  landsmen.  He  went 
with  Groslow  to  the  captain's  berth — a 
sort:  of  temporary  cabin  of  planks — for  the 
cliief  apartment  had  been  given  up  by 
Captain  Rogei-s  to  the  passeng-ers,  who 
were  to  be  accommodated  at  the  other 
ext.remil  V  of  t  lie  l)()at . 


"  The}'  will  have  nothing-  to  do  with 
this  side  of  the  ship  then,"  said  Mordaunt. 

"  Nothing  at  all." 

"That's  a  capital  arrangement.  Re- 
turn to  Greenwich,  and  bring  them  here. 
I  shall  hide  myself  in  your  cabin.  You 
have  a  long  boat  ?  " 

"That  in  which  we  came." 

"'  It  appeared  light,  and  well-con- 
structed." 

"  Quite  a  canoe." 

"  Fasten  it  to  the  poop  with  ropes — put 
the  oars  into  it,  so  that  it  ma^'  follow  in 
the  track,  and  tliat  there  will  be  nothing 
to  do  except  to  cut  the  cord  away.  Put 
a  good  supply  of  rum  and  biscuit  in  it  for 
the  seamen  ;  should  the  night  happen  to 
be  storm}',  they  will  not  be  sorry  to  find 
something  to  console  themselves  with." 

"All  shall  be  done.  Do  you  wish  to 
see  the  powder-room?'" 

"'  No  ;  when  you  return,  I  will  put  the 
match  myself;  but  be  careful  to  conceal 
your  face,  so  that  you  cannot  be  recog- 
nized by  them." 

"  Never  fear." 

"  There's  ten  o'clock  striking,  at  Green- 
wich." 

Groslow,  tiien,  having  given  the  sailor 
on  duty  an  order  to  be  on  the  watch  with 
more  than  usual  attention,  went  down  into 
the  long  boat,  and  soon  reached  Green- 
wich. The  wind  was  chilly,  and  the  jettj' 
was  deserted  as  he  approached  it ;  but  lie 
had  no  sooner  landed,  than  he  heard  a 
noise  of  horses  galloping  upon  the  paved 
road. 

These  horsemen  wei'e  our  friends,  or 
rather,  an  avant-garde,  composed  of 
D'Artagiian  and  Athos.  As  soon  as  they 
arrived  at  the  spot  whei'e  Groslow  slooil. 
they  stojiped,  as  if  guessing  that  he  was 
the  man  they  wanted.  Athos  alighted, 
and  calmly  opened  tht>  handkerchief  tied 
at  each  i-orner.  and  unfolded  it :  while 
D'Ai'tagnan,  ev(M'  cautious,  remained  on 
horseback,  one  hajul  upon  his  arms,  lean- 
ing anxiously  forward. 

Gn  S(»eing  the  appointed  sign;il  Groslow  . 
who  liad,  at  first,  ci-ept  bc^hind  one  of 
the  cannon  pinnted  on  tluit  spot.walkeil 
straiglit  up  to  the  gentlemen,  lie  was  so 
well  wrapped  up  in  his  cloak  that  it  would 
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have  been  impossible  to  liave  seen  his  face 
even  if  the  nig-ht  had  not  been  so  dark  as 
to  render  any  precaution  superfluous  ; 
nevertheless,  the  keen  g-lance  of  Athos 
perceived  that  it  was  not  Rog-ers  who 
stood  before  them, 

''What  do  you  want  with  us?"  he 
asked  of  Groslow. 

"■  I  wish  to  inform  you,  my  lord,"  re- 
plied Groslow,  with  an  Irish  accent, 
feig-ned  of  course,  ''that  if  you  are  look- 
ing- for  Captain  Rogers  you  will  not  find 
him.  He  fell  down  this  morning-  and 
broke  his  leg- ;  but  I'm  his  cousin  ;  he  told 
me  everything-,  and  desired  me  to  look 
out  for,  and  to  conduct  you  to  any  place 
named  hj  the  four  g^entlemen  who  should 
bring-  me  a  handkerchief  tied  at  each 
corner,  like  that  one  which  you  hold,  and 
one  which  I  have  in  my  pocket." 

And  he  drew  out  the  handkerchief. 

"Was  that  all  he  said?"  inquired  Athos. 

"  No,  my  lord  ;  he  said  you  had  eng-ag-ed 
to  pay  seventy  pounds  if  I  landed  j^ou  safe 
and  soi>nd  at  Boulong-e,  or  an^^  other  port 
you  chose,  in  France." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  all  this  ?  "  said 
Athos,  in  a  low  tone  to  D'Artag-nan,  after 
explaining-  to  him  in  French  what  the 
sailor  had  said  in  Eng-lish. 

"  It  seems  a  likely  storj'^  to  me." 

"  And  to  me,  too." 

"  Besides,  we  can  but  blow  out  his 
brains  if  he  proves  false,"  said  the  Gascon  ; 
"  and  you,  Athos,  you  know  something- 
of  ever3'thing-,  and  can  be  our  captain.  I 
dare  say  you  know  how  to  navig-ate,  should 
he  fail  us." 

'•'  My  dear  friend,  you  guess  well ;  my 
father  destined  me  for  the  navj^  and  I 
have  some  vag-ue  notions  about  navig-a- 
tion." 

"  You  see  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan. 

They  then  summoned  their  friends,  who, 
with  Blaisois,  Mousqueton,  and  Grimaud, 
promptly  joined  tliem  —  lea\'ing-  behind 
them  Parry,  who  was  to  take  their  liorses 
b.'K-k  to  London  ;  and  they  all  proceeded 
instantly  to  the  shore,  and  placed  Ukmu- 
selves  in  the  boat,  which,  rowed  by  Gros- 
low, besrnn  rapidly  to  ch^arthe  coast. 

"  At  last,"  exclaimed  Porthos,  "  we  are 
afloat." 


*' Alas!"  said  Athos,  "wedepart  alone." 

"  Yes  ;  but  all  four  tog-ether,  and  with- 
out a  scratch;  which  is  a  consolation." 

"  We  are  not  yet  arrived  at  our  des- 
tination," observed  the  prudent  D'Artag-- 
nan  ;  •'beware  of  rencontres." 

"  Ah  !  my  friend  !  "  cried  Porthos  ; 
"  like  the  crows,  you  always  bring-  bad 
omens.  W^ho  could  intercept  us  in  such 
a  nig-ht  as  this — pitch  dark — when  one 
does  not  see  more  than  twenty  yards  be- 
fore one  ?  " 

"  Yes — but  to-morrow  morning- — " 

"  To-morrow  we  shall  be  at  Boulog-ne; 
however,  I  like  to  hear  Monsieur  d'Artag-- 
nan  confess  that  he's  afraid." 

"  I  not  only  confess  it,  but  am  proud  of 
it,"  returned  the  Gascon  ;  '•'  I'm  not  such 
a  rhinoceros  as  you  are.  Oho  !  what's 
that  ?  " 

•'  The  Lightning,'^  answered  the  cap- 
tain, "  our  felucca." 

'•'We  are  then  arrived  ?  "  said  Athos. 

They  went  on  board,  and  the  captain  in- 
stantly conducted  them  to  the  berth  des- 
tmed  for  them — a  cabin  which  was  to 
serve  for  all  purposes,  and  for  the  whole 
party ;  he  then  tried  to  slip  away  under 
pretext  of  g-iving-  orders  to  some  one. 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  cried  D'Artag-nan; 
"  pray  how  man}'  men  have  you  on  board, 
captain  ?  " 

"  I  don't  understand,"  was  the  reply. 

"Explain  it,  Athos." 

Groslow,  on  the  question  being-  inter- 
preted, answered  : 

"  Three,  without  counting-  m^yself." 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  D'Artag-nan.  "  I 
beg-in  to  be  more  at  my  ease  ;  however, 
while  you  settle  yourselves,  I  shall  make 
the  round  of  the  boat." 

"  As  for  me,"  said  Porthos,  "I  will  see 
to  the  supper." 

"A  ver}^  g-ood  deed,  Porthos,"  said  the 
Gascon.  "Athos,  lend  me  Grimaud,  who 
in  the  societ,y  of  his  friend  Parry,  has, 
perhaps,  picked  up  a  little  English,  and 
can  act  as  my  interpreter." 

"Go,  Grimaud,"  said  Athos. 

D'Artagnan,  finding-  a  lantern  on  the 
d(>ck,  took  it  up,  and  with  a  pistol  in  his 
hand,  he  said  to  the  captain,  in  Eng-lish, 
"  Come"   (being-,  with  the  usual  Eng-lish 
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oath,  the  01113^  Eng-lish  words  he  knew), 
and  so  saying-,  he  descended  to  the  lower 
deck. 

This  was  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments ;  one  whicli  was  covered  by  the 
floor  of  tliat  room  in  whicli  Athos,  Por- 
tlios,  and  Aramis  were  to  pass  the  nig'ht : 
the  second  was  to  serve  as  the  sleeping-- 
room  for  the  servants;  the  third,  under 
the  prow  of  the  ship,  was  underneath  the 
temporary  cabin  in  which  Mordaunt  was 
concealed. 

"  Oho  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan,  as  he  went 
down  the  steps  of  the  hatchway,  preceded 
by  the  lantern  ;  '•'  what  a  number  of  bar- 
rels !  one  Avould  think  one  was  in  the  cave 
of  Ali  Baba.  What  is  there  in  them  ?  " 
lie  added,  putting-  his  lantern  on  one  of 
the  bins. 

The  captain  seemed  inclined  to  g-o  upon 
deck  ag-ain,  but,  controlling-  himself,  he 
answered:     ''Port  wine."' 

''Ah  !  port  wine  !  'tis  a  comfort,"  said 
the  Gascon,  ''that  we  shall  not  die  of 
thirst;  are  they  all  full  ?  "' 

Grimaud  translated  the  question,  and 
Groslow,  who  was  Aviping-  the  perspira- 
tion from  off  his  forehead,  answered  : 

"  Some  full,  others  empt}'." 

D'Artag-nan  struck  the  barrels  with 
his  hand,  and  having-  ascertained  that 
he  spoke  the  truth,  pushed  his  lantern, 
g-reatly  to  the  captain's  alarm,  into  the 
interstices  between  the  barrels,  and  find- 
ing- that  there  was  nothing-  concealed  in 
them — "  Come  along-,"  he  said  ;  and  he 
went  toward  the  door  of  the  second 
compartment. 

"Stop!"  said  the  Eng-lishman.  "I 
have  the  key  of  that  door;"  and  he 
opened  the  door  with  a  trembling-  hand, 
into  the  second  compartment,  where  Mous- 
queton  and  Blaisois  were  just  g-oing-  to 
supper. 

Her-e  there  was  evidently  nothing-  to 
seek,  or  to  reprehiMid,  and  they  passed 
rapidly  to  examine  the  tliird  compart- 
ment. 

This  was  tlie  room  appropriated  to  tlie 
sailors.  Two  or  tlu-ee  liammocks  hung-  up 
on  tlie  ceiling,  a  table  and  two  benches, 
composed  all  the  furniture.  D'Artag-nan 
pi(J<ed  up  two  or  three  old  sails,  hung-  on 


the  walls,  and  seeing-  nothing  to  suspect, 
reg-ained,  by  the  hatchwa}-,  the  deck  of 
the  vessel. 

"And  this  room?"  he  asked,  pointing- 
to  the  captain's  cabin. 

"That's  1113-  room,"  replied  Groslow. 

"  Open  the  door."    The  captain  obeyed. 

D'Artag-nan  stretched  out  his  arm,  in 
which  he  held  the  lantern,  put  his  head  in 
at  the  half-opened  door,  and  seeing-  that 
the  cabin  was  nothing  better  than  a 
shed — "  Good!"  he  said.  "  If  there  is  an 
arm3'  on  board,  it  is  not  here  that  it  is 
hidden.  Let  us  see  what  Porthos  has 
found  for  supper."  And  thanking;  the 
captain,  he  reg-ained  the  state  cabin, 
where  his  friends  were. 

Porthos  had  found  nothing- ;  and  fatig'ue 
had  prevailed  over  hung-er.  He  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  was  in  a  profound,  slumber 
when  D'Artagnan  i-eturned.  Athos  and 
Aramis  were  beginning  to  close  their 
ej'es,  which  thej'-  half  opened  when  their 
companion  came  in  again. 

"Well?"  said  Aramis. 

"  All  is  well ;  we  maj^  sleep  tranquill}'.'' 

On  this  assurance  the  two  friends  fell 
asleep ;  and  D'Artagnan,  who  was  ver3' 
wear3^,  bade  good-night  to  Grimaud,  and 
laid  himself  down  in  his  cloak,  with  a 
naked  sword  at  his  side,  in  such  a  manner 
that  his  body  might  barricade  the  pas- 
sage, and  that  it  should  be  impossible  to 
enter  the  room  without  overturning  him. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

PORT   WINE. 

In  ten  minutes  the  masters  slept ;  not  so 
the  servants — hungr3'  and  uncomfortable. 

"Grimaud.''  said  Mousqueton  to  his 
companion,  who  had  just  come  in  after 
his  round  Avith  D'Artagnan,  "  art  thou 
thirsty?" 

"As  thirsty  as  a  Scotchman!"  was 
Grim  and 's  laconic  rcpl;-. 

And  he  sat.  down  and  began  to  cast  up 
tlie  accounts  of  his  part\-,  whose  moiu\v 
he  nuinaged. 

"Oh  law!  lackaiiaisN- !  I'm  beginning 
to  feel  (|ueer  !  '*  cvW(\  l^laisois, 

'-  If  tlial's  tlie  case,"  said  I\Ious(|uet(i]i, 
with  a  learneil  aii-.  "  take  some  noui-ish- 
ment." 
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''  Do  3'ou  call  that  nounslimeiit  ?  "  asked 
Blaisois,  pointing"  to  the  barlej^  bread  and 
the  pot  of  beer. 

"  Blaisois,"  replied  Mousqueton,  "re- 
member that  bread  is  the  true  nourish- 
ment of  a  Frenchman,  who  is  not  always 
able  to  g-et  bread  :  ask  Grimaud." 

''Yes,  but  beer?"  asked  Blaisois, 
sharplj^ ;   ''is  that  their  true  drink  ?  " 

"As  to  that/'  answered  Mousqueton, 
puzzled  how  to  g-et  out  of  the  difficult}^, 
"I  must  confess,  that  to  nie,  beer  is  as 
disag-reeable  as  wine  to  the  English." 

"  How  ?  Monsieur  Mousqueton  !  How 
— the  Eng-lish — do  the^^  dislike  wine  ?  " 

"They  hate  it." 

"  But  I  have  seen  them  drink  it." 

' '  As  a  punishment ;  for  example,  an  En- 
glish prince  died  one  daj'  because  he  was 
put  into  a  butt  of  Malmse3'.  I  heard  the 
Chevalier  d'Herblay  say  so." 

"  The  fool !  "  cried  Blaisois  ;  "  I  wish  I 
had  been  in  his  place." 

"  Thou  canst  be,"  said  Grimaud,  writ- 
ing down  his  figures. 

"How  ?  "  asked  Blaisois  ;  "  I  can  ?  Ex- 
plain yourself." 

Grimaud  went  on  with  his  sum,  and 
cast  up  the  whole. 

"  Port  !  "  he  said,  extending  his  hand 
in  the  direction  of  the  first  compartment 
examined  b}'  D'Artagnan  and  himself. 

"  How — those  barrels  I  saw  through 
the  door?" 

"  Port  !  "  replied  Grimaud,  who  beg-an 
a  fresh  sum. 

"I  have  heard,"  said  Blaisois,  "that 
port  is  a  very  good  wine." 

"Excellent !  "cried  Mousqueton,  smack- 
ing his  lips. 

"  Excellent !  " 

"  Supposing  these  Englishmen  would 
sell  us  a  bottle,"  said  the  honest  Blaisois. 

"Sell !  "  cried  Mousqueton,  about  whom 
there  was  a  remnant  of  his  ancient  ma- 
rauding character  left.  "  One  may  well 
perceive,  young  man,  tliat  you  are  still 
inexperienced.  Why  buy  when  one  can 
take  ?  " 

"To  take ?"  answered  Blaisois.  "To 
covet  one's  neighl^or's  good  is  foi-bidden, 
I  believe." 

"What  a  cliildisii  reason  !"  said  Mous- 


queton, condescendingl}^ ;  "yes,  childish; 
I  repeat  the  word.  Where  did  you  learn, 
praj',  to  consider  the  English  as  3'our 
neighbors  ?" 

"'  The  saj'ing's  true,  dear  Mouston  ;  but 
I  don't  remember  where." 

"Childish — still  more  childish,"  replied 
Mousqueton.  "  Hadst  thou  been  ten  years 
engaged  in  war,  as  Grimaud  and  I  have 
been,  my  dear  Blaisois,  you  would  know 
the  difference  that  there  is  between  the 
goods  of  others  and  the  goods  of  your 
enemies.  Now  an  Englishman  is  an 
enemy ;  as  this  port  wine  belongs  to  the 
English,  therefore  it  belongs  to  us." 

"And  our  masters?"  asked  Blaisois, 
stupefied  by  this  harangue,  delivered  with 
an  air  of  profound  sagacity,  "  will  they  be 
of  your  opinion?" 

Mousqueton  smiled  disdainfully. 

"  I  suppose  3^ou  think  it  necessary  that 
I  should  disturb  the  repose  of  these 
illustrious  lords  to  say,  'Gentlemen,  your 
servant,  Mousqueton,  is  thirsty.'  What 
does  Monsieur  de  Bracieux  care,  think 
you,  whether  I  am  thirsty  or  not?" 

"  'Tis  a  very  expensive  wine,"  said 
Blaisois,  shaking  his  head. 

"Were  it  gold,  Monsieur  Blaisois,  our 
masters  would  not  deny  themselves  this 
wine.  Know  that  Monsieur  de  Bracieux 
is  rich  enough  to  drink  a  tun  of  port  wine, 
even  if  obliged  to  pay  a  pistole  for  every 
drop."  His  manner  became  more  and 
more  loftj^  every  instant :  then  he  arose, 
and  after  finishing  off  the  beer  at  one 
draught,  he  advanced  majesticall}'^  to  the 
door  of  the  compartment  where  the  wine 
was.  "Ah!  locked!"  he  exclaimed; 
"  these  devils  of  English,  how  suspicious 
they  are  !" 

"  Shut !"  cried  Blaisois  ;  "  ah,  the  deuce 
it  is  ;  unluck}',  for  I  feel  the  sickness  com- 
ing on  more  and  more." 

"Shut  !"  repeated  Mousqueton. 

"But,"  Blaisois  ventured  to  say,  "I 
have  heard  you  relate.  Monsieur  Mousque- 
ton, that  once  on  a  time,  at  Chantilly, 
3'ou  fed  your  master  and  yourself  with 
partridges  which  were  snared,  carps 
caught  by  a  line,  and  wine  drawn  with 
a  corU-screw." 

"  Perfectly  true;  but  there  was  an  Mr- 
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bole  in  the  cellar,  and  the  wine  was  in 
bottles.  I  cannot  throw  the  loop  through 
this  partition,  nor  move  with  a  pack- 
thread a.  cask  of  wine  which  maj-,  per- 
haps, weig'h  two  hogsheads. '" 

'•'  No,  but  you  can  take  out  two  or  three 
boards  of  the  partition,"  answered  Blai- 
sois,  •'  and  make  a  hole  in  the  cask  with  a 
g-imlet." 

Mousqueton  opened  his  great  round  eyes 
to  the  utmost,  astonished  to  find  in  Blai- 
sois  qualities  for  which  he  did  not  give  him 
credit. 

"  'Tis  true,"  he  said,  "but  where  can  I 
get  a  chisel  to  take  the  planks  out — a 
gimlet  to  pierce  the  cask  ?  " 

"  The  trousers  I  "  said  Grimaud,  still 
balancing  his  accounts. 

'^  Ah,  3^es  !  "  said  Mousqueton. 

Grimaud,  in  fact,  was  not  onh-  the  ac- 
countant, but  the  armorer  of  the  part}^ ; 
and  as  he  was  a  man  full  of  forethought, 
these  trousers,  carefully  rolled  up  in  his 
valise,  contained  every  sort  of  tool  for  im- 
mediate use. 

Mousqueton,  therefore,  w^as  soon  pro- 
vided with  tools,  and  he  began  his  task. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  had  got  out  three 
pieces  of  board.  I^e  tried  to  pass  his  bod,y 
through  the  aperture  ;  but,  not  being  like 
the  frog  in  the  fable,  who  thought  he  was 
larger  than  he  really  was,  he  found  he 
must  take  out  three  or  four  more  pieces 
of  wood  before  he  could  get  through. 

He  sighed,  and  began  to  work  again. 

Grimaud  had  now  finished  his  accounts. 
He  arose,  and  stood  near  Mousqueton. 

''I— "  he  said. 

"  What  ?  "  said  Mousqueton. 

"  I  can  pass — " 

"True — you — "  answered  Mousqueton, 
casting  a  glance  at  the  long  thin  form  of 
his  friend;  "you  can  pa.ss,  and  easily — 
go  in  tlien." 

"  Ruisi;  the  glass,"  said   Grimaud. 

"  Now,"  said  Mousqueton,  addressing 
Blaisois,  "  now  you  will  see  how  we  old 
soldiers  drink  wln-n  we  are  thirsty. " 

"My  cloak,"  said  Grimaud,  fi'om  the 
bottom  of  the  cellar. 

"  What  do  you  watit  ?  "  asked  l->laisois. 

"  My  cloak — stop  up  the  aperture  with 
it." 


"  Why  ?  "  asked  Blaisois. 

"Simpleton  I"  exclaimed  Mousqueton; 
"  suppose  any  one  came  into  the  room." 

"  Ah,  true  I  "  cried  Blaisois,  with  evi- 
dent admiration  :  '•'but  it  will  be  dark  in 
the  cellar." 

"'  Grimaud  alwaj^s  sees,  dark  or  light — 
night  as  well  as  day,"  ans\vered  Mous- 
queton. 

"'  Silence  !  "  cried  Grimaud,  "some  one 
is  coming." 

In  fact,  the  door  of  their  cabin  was 
opened.  Two  men,  wrapped  in  their 
cloaks,  appeared. 

"  Oh,  ho  !  "  said  they,  "  not  in  bed  at  a 
quarter  past  eleven.  That's  against  all 
rules.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  let  every 
one  be  in  bed,  and  snoring." 

These  two  men  then  went  toward  the 
compartment  in  which  Grimaud  was 
secreted ;  opened  the  door,  entered,  and 
shut  it  after  them. 

"  Ah  1  "  cried  Blaisois  ;   "  he's  lost  !  " 

"  Grimaud's  a  cunning  fox,"  murmured 
Mousqueton. 

They  waited  for  ten  minutes,  durmg 
which  time  no  noise  w'as  heard  which 
might  indicate  that  Grimaud  was  dis- 
covered ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
anxious  interval  the  two  men  returned, 
closed  the  door  after  them,  and  repeating 
their  orders  that  the  servants  should  go 
to  bed,  and  extinguish  their  lights,  disap- 
peared. 

At  that  very  moment  Grimaud  drew 
back  the  cloak  which  hid  the  aperture, 
and  came  in  with  his  face  livid,  his  eyes 
staring  wide  open  with  terror,  so  that 
the  pupil  was  contracted  almost  to  noth- 
ing, with  a  large  cii'clo  of  white  aroimd 
it.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  tankard  full 
of  some  substance  or  another;  and  ap- 
proaching tlu'  gleam  of  light  shed  by  the 
lamp  he  uttered  this  single  moni^syllable 
— ••  Oh  !  "  with  such  an  expression  of  ex- 
treme terror  that  Mous(|ueton  started, 
alarmed,  and  P.laistns  was  near  fainting 
from  fright .  lioth,  however,  cast  an  in- 
(|uisitive  glance  into  the  tankard — it  was 

full  (»f    powd'M'. 

C!onviueed  that  tin'  shi))  was  full  of 
powder  insti^ad  of  having  a  caro)  of 
wine,  (jlrimaud   hastened  to  awake  D'Ar- 
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tag-nan,  who  had  no  sooner  beheld  him 
than  he  perceived  that  sonaething-  ex- 
traordinary had  taken  place.  Imposing- 
silence,  Grimaud  put  out  the  little  night 
lamp,  then  kneeled  down,  and  poured  into 
the  lieutenant's  ear  a  recital  melodra- 
matic enough  not  to  require  play  of  feat- 
ure to  give  it  force. 

This  was  the  pith  of  his  story. 

Tlie  first  barrel  that  Grimaud  had 
found  on  passing  into  the  cellar  he  struck 
— it  was  empty.  He  passed  on  to  another 
— it  was  also  empty ;  but  the  third  which 
he  ti-ied  was,  from  the  dull  sound  which  it 
g-ave  out,  evidently  full.  At  this  point, 
Grimaud  stopped,  and  was  preparing-  to 
make  a  hole  with  his  gimlet,  when  he 
found  a  spig-ot :  he  therefore  placed  his 
tankard  under  it,  and  turned  the  spout ; 
something-,  whatever  it  was  that  the  cask 
contained,  fell  into  the  tankard. 

While  he  was  thinking-  that  he  should 
first  taste  the  liquor  which  the  tankard 
contained,  before  taking-  it  to  his  com- 
panions, the  door  of  the  cellar  opened, 
and  a  man  with  a  lantern  in  his  hands, 
and  enveloped  in  a  cloak,  came  and  stood 
just  before  the  barrel,  behind  which  Gri- 
maud, on  hearing-  him  come  in,  instantly 
crept.  This  was  Groslow.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  another  man  who  carried 
in  his  hand  something  long-  and  flexible, 
rolled  up,  resembling-  a  washing-  line. 

"Have  you  the  wick?"  asked  the  one 
who  carried  the  lantern. 

"  Here  it  is,"  answered  the  other. 

At  the  voice  of  this  last  speaker,  Gri- 
maud started,  and  felt  a  shudder  creeping- 
throug-h  his  very  bones.  He  rose  g-ently, 
so  that  Ids  head  was  just  above  the  round 
of  the  barrel;  and,  under  the  large  liat, 
he  recognized  the  pale  face  of  Mordaunt. 

'•How  long  will  this  match  bui-n?" 
asked  this  person. 

"  Nearly  five  minutes,"  replied  the  cap- 
tain. 

"  Then  tell  the  men  to  be  in  readiness — 
don't  tell  them  why  now  ;  when  the  clock 
strikes  a  quarter  after  midnight  collect 
your  men.   Get  down  into  the  long-boat  ?  " 

"That  is,  wlxMi  T  liave  lighted  the 
match?" 

"I  shall  undertake  that.     I  wish  to  be 


sure  of  my  revenge — are  the  oars  in  the 
canoe  ?  " 

"Everything is  ready." 

"'Tis  well." 

Mordaunt  knelt  down  and  fastened  one 
end  of  the  train  to  the  spigot,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  nothing-  to  do  but  to 
set  it  on  fire  at  the  opposite  end  with  the 
match.     He  then  arose. 

"'  You  heard  me — at  a  quarter  past  mid- 
nig-ht — in  fact,  in  twenty  minutes." 

"  I  understand  it  all  perfectl}-,  sir,"  re- 
plied Groslow ;  "  but  allow  me  to  say, 
there  is  great  danger  in  what  yon  under- 
take— would  it  not  be  better  to  inti-ustone 
of  the  men  to  set  fire  to  the  train  ?  " 

''My  dear  Groslow,"  answered  Mor- 
daunt, "you  know  the  French  proverb, 
'  Nothing-  that  one  does  not  do  one's  self 
is  ever  well  done.'  I  shall  abide  by  that 
rule." 

Grimaud  had  heard  all  this — had  seen 
the  two  mortal  enemies  of  the  musketeers 
— had  seen  Mordaunt  lay  the  train  :  then 
he  felt  and  felt  ag-ain,  the  contents  of  the 
tankard  that  he  held  in  his  hand  ;  and, 
instead  of  the  liquid  expected  by  Blaisois 
and  Mousqueton,  he  found  beneath  hisfin- 
g-ers  the  g-rains  of  son>e  coarse  powder. 

Mordaunt  went  away  with  the  captain. 
At  the  door  he  stopped  to  listen. 

"Do  you  hear  how  they  sleep?"  he 
said. 

In  fact,  Porthos  could  be  heard  snoring 
through  tlie  partition. 

"  'Tis  God  wlio  g-ives  them  into  our 
hands,"  answered  Groslow. 

"This  time  the  devil  himself  shall  not 
save  them,"  rejoined  Mordaunt. 

And  they  Avent  out  tog-ether. 


CHAPTER    LXX. 

END   OF  THE   PORT-WINE   MYSTERY. 

D'Artagnan,  as  one  may  suppose,  list- 
ened to  all  these  details  with  a  growing- 
interest.  He  awoke  Aramis,  Athos,  and 
Porthos ;  and  then,  stretching:  out  his 
arms,  and  closing-  them  ag-ain,  the  Gas- 
con collected  in  one  small  circle  the  three 
heads  of  his  friends,  so  near  as  almost  to 
touch  each  other. 

He  then  told  them  under  whose  com- 
mand the  vessel  was  in  which  they  were 
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sailing"  that  night ;  that  they  had  Gros- 
low  for  their  captain,  and  Mordaunt  act- 
ing" under  him  as  his  lieutenant.  Some- 
thing" more  deathlike,  than  a  shudder,  at 
this  moment,  shook  the  brave  musketeers. 
The  name  of  Mordaunt  seemed  to  exercise 
over  them  a  m\'sterious  and  fatal  influ- 
ence, to  brmg-  terror  even  at  the  very 
sound. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  "  asked  Athos. 
''You  have  some  plan  ?  " 
D'Artag-nan  replied  by  going"  toward  a 
vevy  small,  low  window,  just  larg-e  enoug"h 
to  let  a  man  through.   He  turned  it  g-entlj^ 
on  its  hing-es. 

"  There,"  he  said,  "  is  our  road." 
"  The  deuce — 'tis   very   cold,  my   dear 
friend,"  said  Aramis. 

"  Stay  here,  if  3^ou  like,  but  I  warn  you, 
'twill  be  ratiier  too  warm  presently." 
"  But  we  cannot  swim  to  the  shore." 
"  The  long"  boat  is  yonder,  lashed  to  the 
felucca  ;  we  can  take  possession  of  it,  and 
cut  the  cable.     Come,  my  friends." 

"A  moment's  delay,"  said  Athos; 
"our  servants  ?  " 

"  Here  we  are,"  they  said. 
Meantime  the  three  friends  were  stand- 
ing motionless  before  the  awful  sig"ht 
which  D'Artag-nan,  in  raising"  the  shut- 
ters, had  disclosed  to  them  throug"h  the 
narrow  opening"  of  the  window. 

Those  who  liave  once  beheld  such  a 
spectacle  know  that  there  is  nothing"  more 
solemn,  more  striking"  than  the  raging 
sea,  rolling",  with  its  deafening-  roar,  its 
dark  billows,  beneath  the  pale  lig"ht  of  a 
wintry  moon. 

"  Gracious  Heaven  !  we  are  hesitat- 
ing"," cried  D'Artag"nan  ;  "  if  we  hesitate, 
what  will  the  servants  do  ?  " 

"I  do  not  hesitate,  you  iviiow."  said 
G»"iiiiaud. 

"  Sir,"  interposed  Blaisois.  '•  I  wai-n  you 
that  I  cannot  swim  except  in  rivers." 
"And  I  not  at  all,"  said  Mousquoton. 
But     D'Artagrnan     had     now     slipped 
through  the  window. 

"You  have  then  decided,  my  frienil  ?  " 
said  Athos. 

"  Yes,"  the  Gascon  answered  ;  "Athos  ! 
you.  who  are  a  perfcM-l.  being,  bid  1  lie  spirit 
to  li'iumph  ovrr  1  he  Ixxiy ." 


"  Do  you,  Aramis,  order  the  servants — 
Porthos,  kill  every  one  who  stands  in  your 
wa3^" 

And,  after  pressing-  the  hand  of  Athos, 
D'Artag"nan  chose  a  moment  when  the 
ship  rolled  backward,  so  that  he  had  only 
to  plunge  into  the  water  up  to  his  waist. 

Athos  followed  him  before  the  felucca 
rose  again  on  the  waves  :  the  cable  which 
tied  the  boat  to  the  vessel  was  then  seen 
plainh'  rising-  out  of  the  sea. 

D'Artagnan  swam  to  it,  and  held  it, 
suspending"  himself  by  this  rope,  his  head 
alone  out  of  the  water. 

In  one  second  Athos  joined  him. 
They  then  saw,  as  the  felucca  turned, 
two  other  heads  peeping" — those  of  Aramis 
and  Grimaud. 

"  I  am  uneasy  about  Blaisois,"  said 
Athos;  "he  can,  he  says,  only  swim  in 
rivers." 

"  When  people  can  swim  at  all  they  caa 
swim  everywhere.  To  the  bark  !  to  the 
bark  !  " 

"  But  Porthos,  I  do  not  see  him." 
"Porthos    is    coming- — he    swims    like 
Leviathan." 

Porthos,  in  fact,  did  not  appear.  Mous- 
queton  and  Blaisois  had  been  appalled  b}' 
the  sig-ht  of  the  black  g-ulf  below  them, 
and  had  shrunk  back. 

"Come  along-!  I  shall  strang-le  you 
both  if  3'^ou  don't  g-et  out,"  said  Porthos, 
at  last  seizing-  Mousqueton  In-  the  throat. 
"Forward!  Blaisois." 
A  g-roan,  stifled  by  the  grasp  of  Por- 
thos, Avas  all  the  reply  of  pooi-  Blaisois, 
for  the  giant,  taking-  him  neck  ami  heels, 
plunged  him  into  the  water  head  foremost, 
pushing-  him  out  by  the  window  as  if  he 
had  been  a  plank. 

"Now,  Mouston."  he  said,  "I  hope  you 
don't  mean  to  desert  your  master  ?  '" 

"  Ah.  sir."  repli(>d  Mous(iueton,  hiseyes 
filling- with  tears,  '*  why  did  you  re-entt>r 
the  army?  W(>  wen^  so  happy  in  the 
Chateau  de  PiiM-refonds  !  " 

.Vnd,  without  any  other  complaint ,  pas- 
siv(>  and  obedient,  either  fi'om  tiue  devo- 
tion to  his  mastei-,  oi"  from  th(>  example 
set,  by  Blaisois.  MoiisqutMon  went  into  the 
sea.  head  foremost..  A  sublime  action,  at 
all    events,  for  Mousqueton    looked   upon 
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himself  as  dead.  But  Portlios  was  not  a 
man  to  abandon  an  old  servant ;  and 
when  Mousqueton  rose  above  the  water, 
blinded,  he  found  that  he  was  supported 
by  the  larg-e  hand  of  Porthos,  and  that  he 
could,  without  having-  occasion  even  to 
move,  advance  toward  the  cable  with  the 
dignit^^  of  a  sea-g"od. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Porthos  had  rejoined 
his  companions,  who  were  already  in  the 
canoe ;  but  when,  after  they  had  all  g-ot 
in,  it  came  to  his  turn,  there  was  g-reat 
dang-er  that  in  putting  his  huge  leg  over 
the  edge  of  the  boat  he  would  have  upset 
the  little  vessel.  Athos  was  the  last  to 
enter. 

''  Are  you  all  here  ?  "  he  asked. 

''Ah  !  have  you  your  sword,  Athos  ?  " 
cried  D'Artag-nan. 

"Yes." 

"  Cut  the  cable,  then." 

Athos  drew  a  sharp  poniard  from  his 
belt,  and  cut  the  cord.  The  felucca  went 
on  ;  the  bark  continued  stationary,  only 
moved  by  the  waves. 

"Come,  Athos  !  "  said  D'Artag-nan,  g"iv- 
ing  his  hand  to  the  count ;  "  you  are  g-o- 
ing  to  see  something*  curious,"  added  the 
Gascon. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

FATALITY. 

Scarcely  had  D'Artagnan  uttered  these 
words  than  a  ringing  and  sudden  noise 
was  heard  resounding  through  the  feluc- 
ca, which  now  became  dim  in  the  obscur- 
ity of  the  night. 

"  That,  3'ou  may  be  sure,"  said  the 
Gascon,  "means  something-." 

Tliey  then,  at  the  same  instant,  per- 
ceived a  large  lantern  carried  on  a  pole 
appear  on  the  deck,  defining  the  forms  of 
shadows  behind  it. 

Suddenly  a  terrible  cry,  a  cry  of  despair, 
was  wafted  through  the  space,  and,  as  if 
the  shrieks  of  ang"uish  had  driven  away 
the  clouds,  tlie  veil  which  liid  the  moon 
was  cleared  away,  and  the  g"ray  sails  and 
(lark  slirouds  of  the  f<^lucca  w(?re  secni  be- 
neatli  tin;  silvery  light  of  IIk;  skies. 

Shadows  ran,  as  if  bewildered,  to  and 
fro,  on  the  vessel,  and  mournful  cries 
accompanied  these  delirious  walkers.     In 


the  midst  of  these  screams  they  saw, 
standing  on  the  top  of  the  poop,  Mor- 
daunt,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand. 

The  figures,  apparently  excited  with 
terror,  were  Groslow,  who,  at  the  hour 
fixed  by  Mordaunt,  had  collected  his  men 
and  the  sailors.  Groslow,  after  having- 
listened  at  the  door  of  the  cabin  to  hear  if 
the  musketeers  were  still  asleep,  had  gone 
down  into  the  cellar,  convinced  by  their 
silence  that  they  were  all  in  a  deep  slum- 
ber. Then  Mordaunt  had  opened  the  door, 
and  run  to  the  train — impetuous  as  a  man 
who  is  excited  by  revenge  and  full  of  con- 
fidence— as  are  those  whom  God  blinds — 
he  had  set  fire  to  the  sulphur  ! 

All  this  while,  Groslow  and  his  men  were 
assembled  on  deck. 

"  Haul  up  the  cable,  and  draw  the  boat 
to  us,"  said  Groslow. 

One  of  the  sailors  g-ot  down  the  side  of 
the  ship,  seized  the  cable,  and  drew  it — it 
came  without  any  resistance, 

"The  cable  is  cut!"  he  cried,  "no 
canoe  !  " 

"  How  !  no  canoe  !  "  exclaimed  Gros- 
low ;   "  'tis  impossible." 

"  'Tis  true,  however,"  answered  the 
sailors  ;  "  there's  nothing  in  the  wake  of 
the  ship,  besides,  here's  the  end  of  the 
cable." 

"'  What's  the  matter  ?  "  cried  Mordaunt, 
who,  coming-  up  out  of  the  hatchway, 
rushed  to  the  stern,  his  torch  in  his  hand. 

"'  Only  that  our  enemies  have  escaped 
— they  have  cut  the  coi'd,  and  g-one  off 
with  the  canoe." 

Mordaunt  bounded  with  one  step  to  the 
cabin  and  kicked  open  the  door. 

"Empty!"  he  exclaimed;  "the  de- 
mons !  " 

"We  must  pursue  them,"  said  Gros- 
low ;  "  they  can't  be  g-one  far,  and  we  shall 
sink  them,  passing  over  them." 

"Yes,  but  the  fire,"  ejaculated  Mor- 
daunt;  "I  have  lighted  it." 

"  A  tliousand  devils  !  "  cried  Groslow, 
rushing  to  tlie  hatchway  ;  "  perliaps  there 
is  still  time  to  save  us." 

Mord;iuiit  answered  only  b^^  a  terrible 
laugh,  threw  his  torch  into  the  sea,  and 
then  plunged  himself  into  it.  The  instant 
that  Groslow  put  his  foot  upon  the  steps 
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of  the  liatchwa.y  the  ship  opened  like  the 
crater  of  a  volcano — a  burst  of  flame  arose 
toward  the  skies  with  an  explosion  like 
that  of  a  thousand  cannon  ;  the  air 
burned,  ignited  b}^  embers  in  flames — 
then  the  frig-htful  lig-htning  disappeared, 
the  embers  sank  down,  one  after  another, 
into  the  abyss,  where  the}'  were  extin- 
guished ;  and,  except  a  slight  vibration 
in  the  air,  after  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed, 
one  would  have  thought  that  nothing  had 
happened. 

Onl}' — the  felucca  had  disappeared  from 
the  surface  of  the  sea — and  Groslow  and 
his  three  sailors  were  consumed. 

The  four  friends  saw  all  this — not  a 
single  detail  of  this  fearful  scene  escaped 
them  :  at  one  moment,  bathed  as  the}- 
were  in  a  flood  of  brilliant  light,  which  il- 
lumined the  sea  for  the  space  of  a  leag'ue, 
they  might  each  be  seen — each  in  his  owm 
peculiar  attitude  and  manner,  expressing 
the  awe,  which,  even  in  their  hearts  of 
bronze,  they  could  not  help  feeling.  Soon 
the  torrent  of  flame  fell  all  around  them — 
then,  at  last,  the  volcano  was  extinguished 
— all  was  dark — the  floating  bark  and  the 
heaving  ocean. 

The}"-  were  all  silent  and  dejected. 

"  B3'  Heaven  !  "  at  last  said  Athos,  the 
first  to  speak,  ''by  this  time,  I  think,  all 
must  be  over." 

"  Here  !  my  lords  I  save  me  !  help  !  " 
cried  a  voice,  whose  mournful  accents, 
reaching  the  four  friends,  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed from  some  phantom  of  the  ocean. 
All  looked  around — Athos  himself  started. 

"  'Tis  he  !  'tis  his  voice  !  "  he  said. 

All  still  remained  silent — the  eyes  of 
all  were  still  turned  in  the  direction  where 
the  vessel  had  disappeared — endeavoi-ing 
iti  vain  to  penetrate  the;  darkness.  After 
a  minute  or  two  they  were  able  to  dis- 
tinguish a  man,  who  approached  them, 
swimming  vigorously. 

Athos  extended  his  arm  toward  him — 
"  Yes,  yes.  I  know  him  well,"'  lie  said. 

"  He — again  !  "  cried  PorMios,  who  was 
breatliing  like  a  blacksmitli's  bellows. 
"  why,  lie's  made  of  iron." 

"Oh,  my  God  !  "  muttered  Atlios. 

Aramis  and  D'Artagnan  whispered  to 
each  other. 


Mordaunt  made  several  strokes  more, 
and  raising"  his  arm  in  sign  of  distress 
above  the  waves — *'•'  Pit}-,  pity  on  me  ! 
gentlemen — in  Heaven's  name — I  feel  my 
strength  failing-  me;  I  am  dying." 

The  voice  that  implored  aid  was  so 
piteous  that  it  awakened  pit}'  in  the  heart 
of  Athos. 

'•'Miserable  wretch  I  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  D'Artagnan,  "  people 
have  onlj'  to  complain  to  you.  I  believe 
he's  swimming-  toward  us.  Does  he  think 
we  are  going-  to  take  him  in  ?  Row,  Por- 
thos,  row." — And  setting-  the  example,  he 
plowed  his  oar  into  the  sea — two  strokes 
took  the  bark  on  twent}'  fathoms  further. 

••  All !  ah  !  "  said  Porthos  to  Mordaunt, 
"  I  think  we  have  3-ou  here,  nw  hero  !  " 

"  Oh  I  Porthos  !  "  murmured  the  Comte 
de  la  Fere. 

"  Oh,  pray  !  for  mercy's  sake  don't  fly 
from  me.  For  pit\''s  sake  !  "  cried  the 
3'oung  man,  whose  agonized  breathing  at 
times,  when  his  head  was  under  the  wave, 
made  the  icy  waters  bubble. 

D'Artagnan,  however,  who  had  con- 
sulted with  Aramis,  spoke  to  the  poor 
wretch.  "Go  away,"  he  said,  "3'our 
repentance  is  too  recent  to  inspire  con- 
fidence. See  !  the  vessel  in  which  ^-ou 
wished  10  fry  us  is  still  smoking  ;  and  the 
situation  in  which  you  are  is  a  bed  of 
roses  compared  to  that  in  which  you 
wished  to  place  us,  and  in  which  you  have 
placed  Monsieur  Groslow  and  his  com- 
panions." 

"  Sir  !  "  replied  Mordaunt,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  despair.  "  my  penitence  is  sincere. 
Gentlemen,  I  am  \'oung,  scarcely  twenty- 
three  years  old.  I  was  di-awn  on  by  a 
V(M-\-  natural  rcsentiuent  to  avenge  my 
motlier.  You  wouUl  hav(^  ilone  what  I 
did." 

Monlaunj.  wantt'd  now  only  two  or  three 
fathoms  to  reach  the  boat — lor  the  ap- 
proach of  death  seemed  to  give  him  super- 
natural sti-ength. 

•-  Alas  !  ''  lie  .saiil,  "  I  am  then  t(^  ilii'  ! 
you  are  going  to  kill  the  son,  as  you  killed 
the  mol-lier  !  Surely,  if  1  am  (•idpal)le. 
anil  if  I  ask  for  pai-don,  1  ought  to  be 
forgiven.'' 

Then— as   if    his  strength  failnl    him — 
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he  seemed  unable  to  sustain  himself  above 
the  water,  and  a  wave  passed  over  bis 
head,  which  drowned  his  voice. 

'•■  Oh  !  that  ag'onizes  me  !  "  ci-ied  Athos. 

Mordauut  reappeared. 

''For  m^'  part,"  said  D'Artag-nan,  "  I 
sa3-,  this  must  come  to  an  end  : — a  mur- 
derer as  you  were  of  your  uncle ;  execu- 
tioner, as  3'ou  were  of  King-  Charles  !  In- 
cendiary !  I  recommend  3'ou  to  sink  forth- 
with to  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  if  you 
come  another  fathom  nearer,  I'll  break 
your  head  with  my  oar."' 

'' D'Artagnan  I  D'Artagnan  !  "'  cried 
Athos,  '•'  my  son  !  I  entreat  3^ou  :  the 
wretch  is  djang- ;  and  it  is  horrible  to  let 
a  man  die  without  extending  a  hand  to 
save  him.  I  cannot  resist  doing  so — he 
must  live." 

"Zounds  !  "  replied  D'Artagnan,  "  why 
don't  3^ou  give  j^ourself  up  directl}^,  feet 
and  hands  bound,  to  that  wretch  ?  Ah  ! 
Comte  de  la  Fere,  you  wish  to  perish  b^^ 
his  hands  ?  I,  yowc  son,  as  3'ou  call  me  ; 
I  will  not  ! " 

'Twas  the  first  time  that  D'Artagnan 
had  ever  refused  a  request  of  Athos.  Ara- 
mis  calml3"  drew  his  sword,  which  he 
had  carried  between  his  teeth  as  he  swam. 

•'  If  he  lays  his  hand  on  the  boat's  edge, 
I  will  cut  it  off— regicide  as  he  is." 

''  And  I,"  said  Porthos.     "  Wait." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do?"  asked 
Aramis. 

"To  throw  myself  in  the  water  and 
strangle  him." 

''Oh,  gentlemen  !  "  cried  Athos;  "be 
men  !  be  Christians  !  See  !  death  is  de- 
picted on  his  face  !  Ah  !  do  not  bring  on 
me  the  horrors  of  remorse  !  Grant  me 
this  poor  wretch's  life.  I  will  bless  you. 
I—" 

"  I  amd3nng  !  "  cried  Mordaunt,  "  come 
to  me  !  come  to  me  !  " 

D'Artagnan  began  to  be  touched.  The 
boat  at  this  moment  turned  round,  and 
the  dying  man  was  by  that  turn  brought 
nearer  to  Athos. 

''Monsieur  the  Comte  de  la  Fere  !  "  he 
cried  ;  "  I  supplicate  you  ! — pity  me  !  I 
call  on  you  !  where  are  you  ?  I  see  you 
no  longer — I  am  dying — help  me  ! — help 
me!" 


"Here  I  am,  sir!"  said  Athos,  lean- 
ing, and  stretching  out  his  arm  to  Mor- 
daunt with  that  air  of  dignity  and  noble- 
ness of  soul  habitual  to  him  ;  "  here  I  am  ; 
take  m3'  hand,  and  jump  into  our  boat." 

Mordaunt  made  a  last  effort  —  rose, 
seized  the  hand  thus  extended  to  him,  and 
grasped  it  with  the  vehemence  of  despair. 

"That's  right,"  said  Athos,  "put  3'our 
other  hand  here." 

And  he  offered  him  his  shoulder  as  an- 
other sta3'  and  support,  so  that  his  head 
almost  touched  that  of  Mordaunt ;  and 
these  two  mortal  enemies  were  in  as  close 
an  embrace  as  if  the3'  had  been  brothers. 

"Now,  sir,"  said  the  count,  "  you  are 
safe — calm  3'ourself  !  " 

"Ah  !  m3'  mother!"  cried  Mordaunt, 
with  an  03^6  of  Are  and  a  look  of  hatred 
impossible  to  describe,  "I  can  only  of- 
fer thee  one  victim,  but  it  shall,  at  any 
rate,  be  the  one  whom  thou  wouldst  have 
chosen  !  " 

And  while  D'Artagnan  uttered  a  cry, 
while  Porthos  raised  the  oar,  and  Aramis 
sought  a  place  to  strike,  a  frightful  shake 
given  to  the  boat  precipitated  Athos  into 
the  sea ;  while  Mordaunt,  with  a  shout  of 
triumph,  grasped  the  neck  of  his  victim, 
and,  in  order  to  parah'ze  his  movements, 
intertwined  his  legs  with  his — as  a  serpent 
might  have  done  around  some  object.  In 
an  instant,  without  uttering  an  exclama- 
tion, without  a  cr3^  for  help,  Athos  tried 
to  sustain  himself  on  the  surface  of  the 
waters;  but  the  weight  dragged  him 
down  :  he  disappeared  b3^  degrees  ;  soon 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  except  his  long 
floating  hair;  then  ever3'thing  disappeared, 
and  the  bubbling  of  the  water,  which,  in 
its  turn,  was  effaced,  alone  indicated  the 
spot  where  these  two  men  had  sunk. 

Mute  with  horror,  the  three  friends  had 
remained  open-mouthed,  their  e3'es  dilated, 
their  arms  extended  like  statues,  and 
motionless  as  they  were,  the  beating  of 
their  hearts  was  audible.  Porthos  was 
the  first  who  came  to  himself — he  tore  his 
hair. 

"Oh!"  he  cried,  "Athos!  Athos! 
thou  man  of  noble  heart !  Woe  is  me  ! 
1  have  let  thee  perish  !  " 

At  this  instant,  in  the   midst  of  a  vast 
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circle,  illumined  by  the  lig-ht  of  the  moon, 
the  same  whirlpool  which  had  been  made 
by  the  sinking  men  was  again  obvious; 
and  first  were  seen,  rising  above  the 
waves,  locks  of  hair— then  a  face,  pale— 
with  open  eyes,  yet,  nevertheless,  those 
of  death ;  then  a  body  which,  after  hav- 
ing raised  itself  even  to  the  waist  above 
tlie  sea,  turned  gently  on  its  back,  ac- 
cording to  the  caprice  of  the  waves,  and 

floated. 

Ill  the  bosom  of  this  corpse  was  plunged 
a  poniard,  the  gold  hilt  of  which  shone  in 
the  moonbeams. 

'^Mordaunt!  Mordaunt  ! "  cried  the 
three  friends  :  "  'tis  Mordaunt  !  " 

'•  But  Athos  !  "  exclaimed  D'Artagnan. 
Suddenly  the  boat  leaned  on  one  side, 
beneath  a  new  and  unexpected  weight, 
and  Grimaud  uttered  a  shout  of  joy  ; 
every  one  turned  round,  and  beheld  Athos, 
livid,  his  eyes  dim,  and  his  hands  trem- 
bling, supporting  himself  on  the  edge  of 
the  boat.  Eight  vigorous  arms  bore  him 
up  immediately,  and  laid  him  in  the  bark, 
where,  directly,  Athos  was  warmed,  re- 
animated, reviving  with  the  caresses  and 
cares  of  his  friends,  who  were  intoxicated 
with  joy.  "You  are  not  hurt?"  asked 
D'Artagnan. 

"No,"'  replied  Athos,  "  and  he—" 
"Oh,  he!  Now  we  may  say,  thank 
God  !  he  is  really  dead.  Look  !  "—and 
D'Artagnan,  obliging  Athos  to  look  in  the 
direction  that  he  pointed,  sliowed  him  the 
body  of  Mordaunt  floating  on  its  back,  and 
which,  sometimes  submerged,  sometimes 
rising,  seemed  still  to  pursue  the  four 
friends  with  a  look  full  of  insult  a.nd  mor- 
tal hatred. 

At  last  he  sank.  Athos  had  followed 
liim  with  a  glance  in  which  the  deepest 
melancholy  and  pity  wer*^  expressed. 

"Bravo,  Athos  1"  ci-ied  Acatnis,  witli 
an  emotion  very  rare  in  him. 

"  A  capital  blow  you  gav(^  !  "  cried 
Porthos. 

'•  I  have  a  son,"  said  Athos  ;  "  1  wished 
to  live." 

"In  short,"  said  D'Artagnan.  '■  this 
has  Ik'imi  th(>  will  of  God." 

"  It  is  not.  1  wlio  killed  him,"  added 
Athos,  in  a  soft,  low  tone  :  "  it  is  destiny." 


CHAPTER    LXXII. 

HOW     MOUSQUETON,     AFTER    BEING    VERY 

NEARLY   ROASTED,    HAD    A   NARROW 

ESCAPE   OF    BEING   EATEN. 

A  DEEP  silence  reigned  for  a  long  time 
in  the  canoe  after  the  fearful  scene  just 
described. 

The  moon,  which  had  shone  for  a  short 
time,    disappeared    behind    the     clouds  : 
every  object  was  again  plunged  in   that 
obscurity   so   awful  in  deserts,    and   still 
more  so  in  that  liquid  desert,  the  ocean, 
and  nothhig  was  heard,  save  the  whist- 
hng  of  the  west  \vind  driving  along  the 
tops  of  the  crested   billows. 
Porthos  was  the  first  to  speak. 
"  I  have  seen,"  he  said,  "  many  things, 
but   nothing   that    ever  agitated    me   so 
much   as   what    I    have    just   witnessed. 
Nevertheless,  even  in  my  present  state  of 
perturbation,  I  protest  I  feel  happy.     I 
have  a  hundred  pounds'  weight  less  upon 
my  chest.     I  breathe   more   freely."     In 
fact,  Porthos  breathed   so  loud  as  to  do 
credit  to  the  powerful  play  of  his  lungs. 

"For  my  part,"  observed  Aramis,  "I 
cannot  say  the  same  as  you  do,  Porthos. 
I  am  still  terrified  to  such  a  degree  that  I 
scarcely  believe  my  eyes.  I  look  around 
the  canoe,  expecting,  every  moment,  to 
see  that  poor  wretch  holding  in  his  hands 
the  poniard  which  was  plunged  into  his 
heart." 

"  Oh,  I  am  quite  easy,"  replied  Porthos. 
''The  sword  was  pointed  at  the  sixth  rib. 
and  buried  up  to  the  hilt  in  his  body.  I 
do  not  reproach  you,  Athos,  for  what  you 
have  done:  quite  the  contrary:  when  one 
aims  a  blow,  that  is  the  way  to  strike. 
So  now,  I  breathe  again,  I  am  happy  !" 

"  Don't  be  in  a  haste  to  celebrate  a  vic- 
tory, Porthos,"  interposed  D'Artagnan  : 
-'  never  have  we  incurred  a  groaterdanger 
than  we  are  now  encountering.  A  man 
may  subdue  a  man — he  can't  coiupu'r  an 
element.  We  are  now  on  tln>  s(>a.  nt 
night,  without  any  ])ilot ,  in  a  frail  hark: 
should  a  blast  of  winil  upset,  the  canoe,  wc 
are  hist." 

;Mous(iuet<)n  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 
"You    ar.>    ungrateful.    D'Artagnan," 
said    Athos:  "yes.  ungratefid    to  Provi- 
dence— to  whom  we  owe  oui-  safety  in  a 
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miraculous  manner.  Let  us  sail  before 
the  wind,  and,  unless  it  chang-es,  we  shall 
be  drifted  either  to  Calais  or  Boulogne. 
Should  our  bark  be  upset,  we  are  five  of 
us  good  swimmers,  and  able  enoug-h  to 
turn  it  over  ag-ain ;  oi-,  if  not,  to  hold  on 
b^^  it.  Now  we  are  on  the  very  road 
which  all  the  vessels  between  Dover  and 
Calais  take,  'tis  impossible  but  that  we 
should  meet  with  a  fisherman  Avho  will 
pick  us  up." 

"  But  should  we  not  find  any  fisherman, 
and  should  the  wind  shift  to  the  north  ?  '" 

''Then,"  said  Athos,  ''it  would  be 
quite  another  thing- ;  and  we  should 
never  see  land  until  we  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

"Which  implies  that  we  may  die  of 
hung-er,"  said  Aramis. 

"  'Tis  more  than  probable,"  answered 
the  Comte  de  la  Fere. 

Mousqueton  sigrhed  again,  more  deeply 
than  before. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  what  ails  you  ? 
asked  Porthos. 

"  I  am  cold,  sir,"  said  Mousqueton. 

"  Impossible !  your  body  is  covered 
with  a  coating-  of  fat,  which  preserves  it 
from  the  cold  air." 

"  Ah  !  sir,  'tis  that  very  coating  of  fat 
which  alarms  me." 

"  How  is  that,  Mousqueton  ?  " 

"Alas  I  3-our  honor!  in  the  library  of 
the  chateau  of  Bracieux  there's  a  number 
of  books  of  travels." 

"What  then?" 

"Among-  tliem  the  voyag'es  of  Jean 
Mocquet  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV." 

"Well?" 

"In  these  books,  your  lionor,  'tis  told 
how  hungry  voyag-ers,  drifted  out  to  sea, 
have  a  bad  habit  of  eating  each  othei-, 
and  beg-inning-  b}- — " 

"  By  the  fattest  among  them!"  ci'ied 
D'Artag-nan,  unable,  in  spite  of  the  g-rav- 
ity  of  the  occasion,  to  help  laug-hing-. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Mousqueton; 
"  but  permit  me  to  say,  I  see  nothing- 
laug-hable  in  it.  However,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Porthos,  "I  sliould  not  regret 
dying,  sir,  weri;  T  sure  tliat  by  doing  so 
I  mig-ht  st  ill  be  useful  lo  you." 

"Mouslon,"   f('|)lit'd    I'oi-llins,  unich  af- 


fected, "should  we  ever  see  my  castle  of 
Pierrefonds  ag-ain,  you  shall  have  as  your 
own,  and  for  your  descendants,  the  vine- 
yard which  surrounds  the  farm." 

"  And  you  shall  call  it — Mouston," 
added  Aramis,  "  the  vinej'ard  of  self- 
sacrifice,  to  transmit  to  latest  ag-es  the 
recollection  of  your  devotion  to  your 
master." 

One  may  readily  conceive  that  during 
these  jokes,  which  were  intended  chieflj^ 
to  divert  Athos  from  the  scene  which  had 
just  taken  place,  the  servants,  with  the 
exception  of  Grimaud,  were  not  silent. 
Suddenly  Mousqueton  uttered  a  cry  of 
delight,  in  taking-  from  beneath  one  of 
the  benches  a  bottle  of  wine;  and,  on 
looking  more  closel.y  still  in  the  same 
place,  he  discovered  a  dozen  of  similar 
bottles,  some  bread,  and  a  piece  of  salted 
beef. 

"  Oh,  sir  !  "  he  cried,  passing-  the  bottle 
to  Porthos,  "  we  are  saved— the  bark  is 
supplied  with  provisions." 

This  intelligence  restored  every  one, 
save  Athos,  to  g-a3'et3\ 

"  Zounds  !  "  exclaimed  Porthos,  "  'tis 
astonishing  how  empty  violent  ag-itation 
makes  the  stomach." 

And  he  drank  off  one  bottle  at  a  draught, 
and  ate  a  g-ood  third  of  the  bread  and 
salted  meat. 

"Now,"  said  Athos,  "sleep,  or  tr\' to 
sleep,  my  friends,  I  will  watch." 

In  a  few  moments,  notwithstanding- 
their  wet  clothes,  the  ic}'  blast  that  blew, 
and  the  previous  scene,  these  hard}^  ad- 
venturers, with  their  iron  frames,  fitted 
for  every  hardship,  threw  themselves 
down,  intending-  to  profit  by  the  advice  of 
Athos,  who  sat  at  the  helm,  pensive  and 
wakeful,  guiding"  the  little  bark  in  the  waj^ 
it  was  to  g-o,  his  e^'es  fixed  on  the  heavens, 
as  if  he  soug-ht  to  discern,  not  only  the 
road  to  France,  but  the  benig-n  aspect  of 
protecting  Providence.  After  some  hours 
of  repose,  the  sleepers  were  aroused  by 
Athos. 

Dawn  liad  shed  its  light  upon  the  blue 
ocean,  and  the  distance  of  a  musket's  shot 
fi-om  tluMH  was  seen  a  dark  mass,  above 
which  was  displayed  a  triangular  sail ; 
llicii    masters    and    servants  joined   in    a 
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fervent  cry  to  the  crew  of  that  vessel,  to 
hear  them,  and  to  save. 

"  A  bark  !  "  all  cried  to.srether. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  small  craft  from  Dun- 
kirk, which  was  sailing"  toward  Boulogne. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward,  the 
boat  of  til  is  craft  took  them  on  board  the 
little  vessel.  Grimaud  offered  twenty 
g-uineas  to  the  captain  from  his  master, 
and,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning-,  hav- 
ing- a  fair  wind,  our  Frenchmen  set  foot  on 
their  native  land. 

"  Eg-ad  !  how  strong-  one  feels  here  !  " 
said  Porthos,  almost  burying-  his  larg-e 
feet  in  the  sands.  "  Zounds  I  I  could  now 
defy  a  whole  nation  !  " 

•'  Be  quiet,  Porthos,''  said  D'Artag-nan, 
"  we  are  observed." 

^' We  are  admired,  i'faith,"  answered 
Porthos. 

"  These  people  who  are  looking-  at  us 
are  only  merchants,"  said  Athos,  "  and 
are  looking-  more  at  the  carg-o  than 
at  us." 

'•  I  shall  not  trust  to  that,"  said  the 
lieutenant,  "'and  I  shall  make  for  the 
Dunes*  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  part}^  followed  him,  and  soon  dis- 
appeared with  him  behind  the  hillocks  of 
sand  unobserved.  Here,  after  a  short 
conference,  they  proposed  to  separate. 

"  And  why  separate  ?  "  asked  Athos. 

''Because,"  answered  the  Gascon,  "we 
were  sent  by  Cardinal  Mazarin  to  fig-ht 
for  Cromwell  ;  instead  of  fighting-  for 
Cromwell,  we  have  served  Charles  I.,  not 
tlie  same  thing-  at  all.  In  returning-  with 
the  Comte  de  la  Fere  and  Monsieur  d'Her- 
blay,  oui-  crime  would  be  confirmed.  We 
have  escap(»d  Cromwell,  Mordaunt,  and 
the  sea,  but  we  sliould  not  escape  from 
Mazarin." 

"You  forget,"  replied  AMios.  ••  that 
we  consider  ourselves  as  yoiu'  prisoners, 
and  not  free  from  the  cngagenn^it  w(»  (>n- 
l<M-c(i  into." 

"Truly,  Athos,"  intfirupled  D'Artag- 
nan.  "  T  am  vexed  that  such  a  man  as  you 
ai-e  should  talU  nonsense  which  school- 
l)()ys    would    l)e  MslKun(>(l   of.      Chevaliei-," 
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he  continued,  addressing  Aramis,  who, 
leaning  proudly  on  his  sword,  seemed  to 
agree  with  his  companion,  "  Chevalier, 
Porthos  and  I  run  no  risk  ;  besides,  should 
anj^  ill-luck  happen  to  two  of  us,  will  it 
not  be  much  better  that  the  other  two 
should  be  spared  to  assist  those  who  ma^- 
be  apprehended  ?  Besides,  who  knows 
whether,  divided,  we  might  not  obtain  a 
pardon — you  from  the  queen,  we  from 
Mazarin  —  which,  were  we  all  four  to- 
gether, would  never  be  granted.  Come, 
Athos  and  Aramis,  go  to  the  right ;  Por- 
thos, come  with  me  to  the  left  :  these  gen- 
tlemen should  file  off  toward  Normandy, 
we  will,  by  the  nearest  road,  reach 
Paris." 

He  then  gave  his  friends  minute  direc- 
tions as  to  their  route. 

"  Ah  I  my  dear  friend,"  cried  Athos, 
"how  I  should  admire  the  resources  of 
\'our  muid,  did  I  not  stop  to  adore  those 
of  your  heart." 

And  he  gave  him  his  hand. 
"  Is  the  fox  a  genius,  Athos  ?  "  asked 
the  Gascon.  "  No  I  he  knows  how  to 
crunch  fowls,  to  dodge  the  huntsman,  and 
to  find  his  way  home  by  day  or  by  night, 
that's  all.  Well,  is  all  said  ?  " 
"All." 

•'Then  let's  count  our  money,  and  di- 
vide it.  Ah  !  hurrah  !  there's  the  sun  I 
Good  morrow,  my  friend,  the  sun  !  'tis  a 
long  time  sincc^  I  saw  you  !  " 

"Come,  come,  D'Artagnan,"'  said 
Athos,  "do  not  affect  to  be  strong-mind- 
ed :  there  are  tears  in  your  eyes  :  let  us 
always  be  open  to  each  other,  and  sin- 
cere." 

••  What  !  "  crii'd  the  Gascon,  ■*  do  you 
think.  Athos,  w(>  can  take  leave,  calmly, 
(if  two  fri(Mids,  at  a  time  not  free  from 
danger  to  you  and  Aramis." 

"  No."  answered  Athos  :  "  enibrai-e  u\^\ 
my  .son." 

"  Zounds  I  "  said  Porthos,  sobbnig,  "  1 
believe  I'm  crying  ;  but  how  foolish  it  is  !" 
They  then  embraced.  At  that  moment 
their  fraternal  bond  of  union  was  closci- 
than  v\v\\  and.  when  they  pai'led.  «<ach 
to  take  t  lu'  route  agreed  on,  they  turned 
back,  to  utter  to  each  other  alTectionate 
expressions,  which  the  echoes  of  the  Dunes 
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repeated.  At  last  thej-  lost  sight  of  each 
other;  Porthos  and  D'Artagiiaii  taking- 
the  road  to  Paris,  followed  by  Mousque- 
ton,  who,  after  having  been  too  cold  all 
niglil,  found  himself,  at  the  end  of  half 
an  liour,  far  too  warm. 


CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

THE   RETURN. 

During  the  six  months  that  Athos  and 
Aramis  had  been  absent  from  France,  the 
Parisians,  finding  themselves,  one  morn- 
ing, without  either  a  queen  or  a  king, 
were  greatly  annoyed  at  being  thus  de- 
serted, and  the  absence  of  Mazarin,  so 
much  desired,  did  not  compensate  for  that 
of  the  two  august  fugitives. 

The  first  feeling  which  pervaded  Paris 
on  hearing  of  the  flight  to  Saint  Germain 
was  that  sort  of  affright  which  seizes  chil- 
dren when  they  awake  in  the  niglit  and 
find  themselves  alone.  A  deputation  was 
therefore  sent  to  the  queen,  to  entreat  her 
to  return  soon  to  Paris  ;  but  she  not  onh' 
declined  to  receive  the  deputies,  but  sent 
an  intimation  by  Chancellor  Sequier,  im- 
plying that  if  the  parliament  did  not  hum- 
ble itself  before  her  majesty,  by  negativing 
all  the  questions  that  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  quarrel,  Paris  would  be  besieged 
the  next  day. 

This  threatening  answer,  unluckily  for 
the  court,  produced  quite  a  different  effect 
to  that  which  was  intended.  It  wounded 
the  pride  of  the  parliament,  which,  sup- 
ported by  the  citizens,  replied  by  declar- 
ing that  Cardinal  ]\Iazarin  was  the  cause 
of  all  the  discontent;  denounced  him  as 
the  enem}''  both  to  the  king  and  the  state, 
and  ordered  him  to  retire  from  the  court 
that  very  day,  and  from  Fi-ance  within  a 
week  afterwai'd  ;  and  enjoining,  in  caso 
of  disobedience  on  his  part,  all  the  sub- 
jtjcts  of  the  king-  to  pursue  and  take  him. 

Mazaiin  being  thus  put  out  of  the  p»-o- 
tection  of  the  law,  preparations  on  both 
sides  were  commenced  :  the  queen,  to 
attack  Paris — the  citizens,  to  defend  it. 
The  latter  were  occupied  in  breaking 
up  the  pavement,  and  stretching  chains 
across  the  street,  when,  headed  by  the 
coadjutor,  appeared  the  Prince  dc  Conti 
(the  brother  of  the  Prince  de  Conde)  and 


the  Due  de  Longueville,  his  brother-in- 
law.  This  unexpected  band  of  auxiliaries 
arrived  in  Paris  on  the  tenth  of  Jariuary, 
and  the  Prince  of  Conti  was  named,  but 
not  until  after  a  stormy  discussion,  gen- 
eralissimo of  the  arm}^  of  the  king,  out  of 
Paris. 

As  for  the  Due  de  Beaufort,  he  arrived 
from  Vendome,  according  to  the  annals 
of  the  daj'',  bringing  with  him  his  high 
bearing,  and  his  long  and  beautiful  hair, 
qualifications  which  insured  him  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  market-places  and  their 
occupants. 

It  was  just  at  this  epoch  that  the  four 
friends  had  landed  at  Dunkirk  and  begun 
their- route  toward  Paris.  On  reaching 
that  capital,  Athos  and  Aramis  found  it 
in  arms.  The  sentinel  at  the  gate  refused 
even  to  let  them  pass,  and  called  his 
sergeant. 

The  sergeant,  with  that  air  of  impor- 
tance which  such  people  assume  when 
they  are  clad  with  military  dignity,  said  : 

"  Who  are  you,  gentlemen  ?  " 

"  Two  gentlemen." 

"  And  where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

"  From  London." 

'•  And  what  are  3^ou  going  to  do  in 
Paris?" 

"  We  are  going  with  a  mission  to  her 
majesty  the  queen  of  England." 

"  Where  are  your  orders  ?  " 

"  We  have  none  :  we  left  England,  igno- 
rant of  the  state  of  politics  here,  having 
left  Paris  before  the  departure  of  the 
king." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  sergeant,  with  a  cun- 
ning smile,  "  you  are  Mazarinists,  who  are 
sent  as  spies." 

"My  dear  friend,"  here  Athos  spoke, 
'"be  assured,  if  we  were  Mazarinists,  we 
should  have  all  sorts  of  passports.  In 
3'our  situation,  distrust  those  who  are 
well  provided  with  every  formality." 

"  Enter  into  the  guard-room,"  said  the 
sergeant ;  "  we  \yill  lay  your  case  before 
the  commandant  of  the  post." 

The  guard-room  was  filled  with  citizens 
and  common  people,  some  playing,  some 
drinking,  some  talking.  In  a  corner,  al- 
most hidden  from  view,  were  three  gentle- 
men, who  had  preceded  Athos  and  Ara- 
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mis,  and  an  officer  was  examining'  their 
passports.  The  first  impulse  of  these 
tliree  g-entlemen,  and  of  those  vvlio  last 
entered,  was  to  cast  an  inquiring-  g-lance 
to  each  other.  Those  first  arrived  wore 
long"  cloaks,  in  the  drapery  of  which  they 
were  carefull\^  enveloped;  one  of  them, 
shorter  than  the  rest,  remained  pertina- 
ciously in  the  background. 

When  the  serg-eant,  on  entei'ing-  the 
room,  announced  that,  in  all  probability, 
he  was  bring-ing*  in  two  Mazarinists,  it 
appeared  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  officers  on  g-uard  that  they  oug-ht  not 
to  pass. 

"Be  it  so,"  said  Athos  ;  "yet  it  is  prob- 
able, on  the  contrary,  that  we  shall  enter, 
because  we  seem  to  have  to  do  with  sensi- 
ble people.  There  seems  to  be  only  one 
thing-  to  do,  which  is,  i  o  send  our  names 
to  her  majesty  the  queen  of  Eng-land, 
and,  if  she  engages  to  answer  for  us,  I 
presume  we  shall  be  allowed  to  enter." 

On  hearing-  these  words,  the  shortest  of 
the  other  three  men  seemed  more  atten- 
tive than  ever  to  what  was  g"oing-  on,  and 
he  wrapped  his  cloak  around  him  more 
carefully  than  before. 

"Merciful  g-oodness  !  "  whispered  Ara- 
mis  to  Athos,  "'  did  you  see  ?  " 

"  What  ?  "'  asked  Athos. 

"  The  face  of  the  shortest  of  those  three 
g-entlemen  ?  " 

"No." 

"He  seemed  to  me  —  but  'tis  impos- 
sible." 

At  this  instant  the  serg-eant,  who  had 
been  for  his  orders,  returned,  and,  point- 
ing-to  the  three  g-entlemen  in  cloaks,  said  : 

"The  passports  are  rig-ht ;  let  these 
three  g-entlemen  ))ass." 

The  three  g-entlenien  bowed  and  has- 
tened to  take  advantag-e  of  this  permis- 
sion. 

Ar-auiis  lookcti  after  t.heui.  and.  as  tiie 
last  of  tlieui  passed  close  to  him  he 
pressed  the  hand  of  Athos. 

"  Wliat  is  the  niattei-  with  you,  my 
friend  ?  "'  asked  t  he  lat  ter. 

'"1  hav(;  doul)l.l(?ss  1  am  di-eanung-: 
tell  me,  sir,"  he  said  to  the  sei-geaiit,  "  do 
you  know  these  three  gentlemen  wiio  are 
just,  gone  out  ?" 


"'  Only  b}'^  their  passports :  the^'^  are 
three  Frondists,  who  are  gone  to  rejoin 
the  Due  de  Longueville." 

"  'Tis  strange,"  said  Aramis,  almost 
involuntarily  ;  "I  fancied  that  I  recog- 
nized Mazarin  himself." 

The  sergeant  burst  out  into  a  fit  of 
laughter. 

"  He  !  "  he  cried  ;  "  he  venture  himself 
among  us  to  be  hung  !  Not  so  foolish  as 
all  that." 

"Ah!"  muttered  Athos,  "I  may  be 
mistaken  ;  I  haven't  the  unerring  eje  of 
D'Artagnan." 

"'  Who  is  speaking  of  D'Artagnan  ?  " 
asked  an  officer,  who  appeared  at  that 
moment  upon  the  threshold  of  the  room. 

"What!"  cried  Aramis  and  Athos, 
"  what !  Planchet  !  " 

"Planchet,"  added  Grimaud,  "Plan- 
chet, with  a  gorget,  indeed  !  " 

"Ah,  gentlemen  !  "  cried  Planchet,  "so 
you  are  back  again  in  Paris.  Oh,  how 
happy  you  make  us  !  no  doubt  you  are 
come  to  join  the  princes  !"" 

"  As  thou  seest,  Planchet,"  said  Ara- 
mis, while  Athos  smiled  at  the  importance 
now  assumed  by  the  old  comrade  of  Mous- 
queton  in  his  new  rank  in  tlie  city  militia. 

"  Ah  !  so  !  "  said  Aramis  :  "  allow  me 
to  congratulate  you.  Monsieur  Planchet." 

"Ah,  the  chevalier!"  returned  Plan- 
chet, bowing. 

"'  Lieuienant  ?  "  asked  Aramis. 

"  Lieutenant,  with  a  promise  of  becom- 
ing a  captain." 

"'Tis  capital:  and  pray  how  Cnd  you 
acquire  all  these  honors  ?  " 

"•  In  the  first  place,  gentlemen,  you 
know  that  I  was  the  means  of  ]\[onsieur 
de  Rochefort's  escape;  well,  I  was  very 
near  being  hung  by  Mazacin.  and  that 
made  me  more  popular  than  I'ver. " 

'•  So,  owing  to  your  popularity — "' 

"No:  thanks  to  sonu*thing  bet  ler.  You 
know,  geni  lemen.  that,  I  served  in  Pied- 
mont's regiment,  and  had  the  honor  of 
l)eiiig  ;i  sei-geant  '^  '" 

••Yes." 

•-  Well,  one  day  when  no  one  could  drill 
a  mo!)  of  i-itizens,  who  began  to  march, 
some  with  the  riglit  foot,  others  with  the 
left,  1    snee(>eded.  T  did,   in    makinir  them 
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all  beg-in  with  the  same  foot,  and  I  was 
made  a  lieutenant  on  the  field." 

''So,  I  presume,"  said  Athos,  ''that 
you  have  a  larg"e  number  of  the  nobles 
with  3'ou  ?  " 

*•'  Certainly.  Thei-e  are  the  Prince  de 
Conti,  the  Due  de  Long-ueville,  the  Due  de 
Beaufort,  the  Due  de  Bouillon,  the  Mare- 
chal  de  la  Mothe,  the  Marquis  de  Sevig-ne, 
and  I  don't  know  w^ho,  for  mx  part." 

'•'And  the  Vicomte  Raoul  de  Brage- 
lonne  ?  "  inquired  Athos,  in  a  tremulous 
voice  ;  "  D'Artag-nan  told  me  that  he  had 
recommended  him  to  your  care,  in  part- 
ing." 

"Yes,  count;  nor  have  I  lost  sig-lit  of 
him  for  an  instant  since." 

"Then,"  said  Athos,  in  a  tone  of  de- 
light, "  he  is  well  ?  no  accident  has  hap- 
pened to  him  ?  " 

"None,  sir." 

"And  l)e  lives?" 

"  Still— at  the  hotel  of  the  Great  Charle- 
magne." 

"  And  passes  his  time  ?" 

"  Sometimes  with  the  queen  of  England 
— sometimes  with  Madame  de  Chevreuse. 
He  and  the  Count  de  Guiche  are  never 
asunder." 

"  Thanks  —  Planchet  —  thanks,"  cried 
Athos,  extending  his  hand  to  the  lieu- 
tenant. 

'•  Oh,  sir  I"  Planchet  onl.t  touched,  the 
tips  of  tlie  count's  fingers.  "Oh,  sir! — 
and  now,  gentlemen,  what  do  3'ou  intend 
to  do?" 

"To  re-enter  Paris,  if  you  will  let  us, 
my  good  Planchet." 

"  Let  you,  sir? — I  am  nothing  but  your 
servant !"     Then,  turning  to  his  men — 

"Allow  these  gentlemen  to  pass,"  he 
said;  "they  are  friends  of  the  Due  de 
Beaufort." 

"  Long  live  the  Due  de  Beaufort !" 
cried  all  the  sentinels. 

"Farewell  till  we  meet  again,"  said 
Aramis,  as  they  took  leave  of  Planchet ; 
'  if  anything  happens  to  us,  wo  shall 
olame  you  for  it." 

'•  Sir,"  answered  Planchet,  '•  I  am  in  all 
things  yours  to  command." 

"That  f(!llovv  is  no  fool,"  said  Aramis, 
as  he  got  on  liis  horse. 


"  How  should  he  be  ?"  replied  Athos. 
while  mounting  also,  "'  seeing  that  he  has 
been  so  long  used  to  brush  his  master's 
hats?" 


CHAPTER   LXXIV. 

THE  AMBASSADORS. 

The  two  friends  rode  rapidly  down  the 
declivity  of  the  Faubourg,  but  on  arriving 
at  the  bottom  were  surprised  to  find  that 
the  streets  of  Paris  had  become  rivers, 
and  the  open  places  lakes ;  after  the 
great  rains  which  fell  in  the  month  of 
January,  the  Seine  had  overflow^ed  its 
banks,  and  the  river  had  inundated  half 
the  capital.  The  two  gentlemen  were 
obliged,  therefore,  to  get  off  their  hoi-ses 
and  take  a  boat,  and  in  that  manner  they 
approached  the  Louvre. 

Night  had  closed  in,  and  Paris,  seen 
thus,  by  the  light  of  some  lanterns,  flick- 
ering on  the  pools  of  water,  with  boats 
laden  with  patrols  wath  glittering  arms, 
the  watchword  passing  from  post  to  post, 
Paris  presented  such  an  aspect  as  to  seize 
strongl^^  on  the  senses  of  Aramis — a  man 
most  susceptible  of  warlike  impressions. 

They  reached  the  queen's  apartments, 
and  were  instantl3'  admitted  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Henrietta  Maria,  who  uttered  a 
cry  of  joy  on  hearing  of  their  arrival. 

"'  Let  them  come  in  I  let  them  come 
in  !  "  exclaimed,  the  poor  queen. 

"Let  them  come  in  !"  reiterated  the 
3^oung  princess,  who  had  never  left  her 
mother's  side,  but  essayed  in  vain  to 
make  her  forget,  b^'  her  filial  affection, 
the  absence  of  her  two  sons  and  her  oth(>r 
daughter. 

"Come  in,  gentlemen,"  repeated  the 
princess,  opening  the  door  herself. 

The  queen  w^as  seated  in  a  fauteuil,  and 
before  her  were  standing  two  or  three 
gentlemen,  and,  among  them,  the  Due  de 
Chatillon,  the  brother  of  the  nobleman 
who  was  killed  eight  or  nine  j-ears  pre- 
viously in  a  duel,  on  account  of  Madame 
do  Longueville,  on  the  Place  Royale. 
All  these  gentlemen  had  been  noticed 
by  Athos  and  Aramis  in  the  guard- 
house ;  and,  when  the  two  friends  were 
announced,  they  started,  and  exchanged 
some  words  in  a  low  lone. 
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"  Well,  sirs  I  '■  cried  the  queen,  on  per- 
ceiving-the  two  friends ;  "you  are  come, 
faithful  friends  I — but  the  royal  couriers 
have  been  inoi-e  expeditious  than  you ; 
and  here  are  Monsieur  de  Flamareus  and 
Monsieur  de  Chatillon,  who  bring-  me, 
from  her  majesty  the  Queen  Anne,  of 
Austria,  the  most  recent  intellig-ence." 

Aramis  and  Athos  were  astonished  by 
the  calmness,  even  the  gaj'ety,  of  the 
queen's  manner. 

'"Go  on  with  your  recital,  sirs,"  said 
the  queen,  turning-  to  the  Due  de  Chatil- 
lon. "  You  said  that  his  majesty  King 
Charles,  my  aug-ust  consort,  had  been 
condemned  to  death  by  a  mtajoritj^  of  his 
subjects  !  " 

"Yes,  madame,"  Chatillon  stammered 
out. 

Athos  and  Aramis  seemed  more  and 
more  astonished. 

"And  that,  being  conducted  to  the 
scaffold,"  resumed  the  queen,  " — oh,  my 
God  !  oh,  my  king  I — and  that,  being  led 
to  the  scaffold,  he  had  been  saved  by  an 
indignant  people  ?  " 

"Just  so,  madame,"  replied  Chatillon, 
in  so  low  a  voice  that,  though  the  two 
friends  were  listening  eagerW,  the3'^  could 
hardly  hear  tiiis  affirmation. 

The  queen  clapped  her  hands  in  en- 
thusiastic gratitude,  while  her  daughter 
threw  her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck, 
and  kissed  her,  her  own  ey^s  streaming 
with  tears. 

"Now,  madame,  nothing  remains  to 
me  except  to  pro(r«'r  my  respectful  hom- 
age," said  Chatillon,  who  felt  confused  and 
ashamed  beneath  the  stern  gaze  of  Athos. 

"One  moment,  yes."  answered  the 
queen.  "  One  moment.  I  beg,  for  here 
are  the  Chevalier  d'Herblay  and  the  Comte 
de  la  Fere — just  arrived  from  London — 
and  the}'-  can  give  you.  as  eye-witness(>s, 
such  detiiils  as  you  can  con  very  to  the 
([ucen,  my  royal  sister.  Speak,  gentle- 
men, speak  —  I  am  listening  —  conceal 
not-hing — gloss  over  nothing.  Rinr<'  his 
majesty  still  lives — sinc(^  the  honor  of  t  he 
thi'one  is  in  saftMy,  everything  (>lse  is  a 
niat.tei'  of  in(li(Vei-(>n('e  to  nie." 

Atlios  t  urnetl  i)ale,  and  laiti  his  iiand  on 
his  heart . 


"'  Well  !  "  exclaimed  the  queen,  who  re- 
marked this  movement  and  this  paleness. 
"  Spealx,  sir  I — I  beg  j'ou  to  do  so." 

"I  beg  you  to  excuse  me,  madame — I 
wish  to  add  nothing  to  the  recital  of  these 
gentlemen  until  thej'  perceive  themselves 
that  they  have,  perhaps,  been  mistaken," 
"Mistaken!"  cried  the  queen,  almost 
suffocated  by  emotion;  "mistaken!  What 
has  happened,  then  !  *' 

"Sir,"  interposed  Monsieur  de  Flama- 
reus to  Athos,  "  if  we  are  mistaken,  the 
error  has  originated  with  the  queen.  I  do 
not  suppose  you  will  have  the  pi-esump- 
tion  to  set  it  to  rights — that  would  be  to 
accuse  her  majesty.  Queen  Anne,  of  false- 
hood."    Athos  sighed  deeply. 

"Or  rather,  sir,"  said  Aramis,  with  his 
irritating  politeness,  "'  the  error  of  that 
person  who  was  with  3'-ou  when  we  met 
3^ou  in  the  guard-room,  for  if  the  Comte 
de  la  Fere  and  I  are  not  mistaken,  when 
we  saw  j-ou  there  xon  had  with  3-ou  a 
third  gentleman." 

Chatillon  and  Flamareus  started. 
"Explain  yourself,  count!"  cried  the 
queen,  whose  anguish  became  greater 
every  moment.  "'  On  your  brow  I  read 
despair — your  lips  falter,  ere  you  announce 
some  terrible  tidings — your  hands  tremble. 
Oh,  my  God  !  m}'  God  !  what  has  hap- 
pened !  " 

"Lord!"  ejaculated  the  young  prin- 
cess, falling  on  her  kn(H>s.  "  have  mercy 
on  us  !  " 

A  short  altei-cation  ensued  in  alow  tone 
between  the  Due  de  Chatillon  and  Aramis, 
during  which  Athos,  his  hands  on  his 
heart,  his  head  bent  low,  approached  the 
queen,  and  in  a  voice;  of  deep  sorrow, 
said  : 

"  ]\Iadauu» !  princes — who  by  nature  are 
al)ove  other  men — receive  from  lleavt'n 
courage  to  support  greater  misfortunes 
than  those  of  lower  rank,  for  their  heai'ts 
are  elevated  as  t  heir  fortunes.  We  ought, 
not,  therefoi-e,  1  thinU,  to  at-t  toward  a 
(pieen  so  illust  rious  as  your  majesty,  as 
we  slionld  do  towai-d  a  woman  of  oui-  low- 
lier condition.  Queen — ih\stiiu>(i  as  \  on 
are  to  endure  ev(M*y  sorrow  on  this  earth, 
hear  the  resiill  of  oui-  mission." 

Athos.  kiieehng  down  before  t he  ({U'>»Mi. 
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trembling'  and  very  cold,  drew  from  his 
bosom,  inclosed  in  llie  same  case,  the 
order  set  in  diamonds,  which  the  queen 
had  g-iven  to  Lord  de  Winter,  and  the  wed- 
ding--ring"  which  Charles  I.  before  his 
death  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  Aramis. 
Since  the  moment  that  he  had  first  re- 
ceived these  two  thing-s,  Athos  had  never 
parted  with  them. 

He  opened  the  case,  and  offered  tliem 
to  the  queen,  with  silent  and  deep  anguish. 

The  queen  stretched  out  her  hand — 
seized  the  ring — pressed  it  convulsively  to 
her  lips — and  without  being  able  to  breathe 
a  sigh,  to  g-ive  vent  to  a  sob,  she  extended 
her  arms,  became  deadlj^  pale,  and  fell 
senseless  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants 
and  her  daughter. 

Athos  kissed  the  hem  of  the  robe  of  the 
widowed  queen,  and  rising,  with  a  dignity 
that  made  a  deep  impression  on  those 
around : 

"  I,  the  Comte  de  la  Fere,  a  gentleman 
who  has  never  deceived  an}'  human  being, 
swear  before  God,  and  before  this  un- 
happy queen,  that  all  that  was  possible  to 
save  the  king  of  England  was  done  while 
we  were  on  English  ground.  Now,  cheva- 
lier," he  added,  turning  to  Aramis,  'Met 
us  go.     Our  duty  is  fulfilled." 

"Not  3'^et,"  said  Aramis.  "We  have 
still  a  word  to  say  to  these  gentlemen." 

And  turning  to  Chatilion,  he  said — 
"  Sir,  be  so  good  as  not  to  go  away  with- 
out hearing"  something"  that  I  cannot  say 
before  the  queen." 

Chatilion  bowed  in  token  of  assent,  and 
they  all  went  out,  stopping  at  the  window 
of  a  gallery  on  the  ground  floor. 

"Sir!"  said  Aramis,  "you  allowed 
yourself  just  now  to  treat  us  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner." 

"  Sir  !  "  cried  De  Chatilion. 

"What  have  you  done  with  Monsieur 
de  Bruy  ?  Has  he,  perchance,  gone  to 
change  his  face,  which  was  too  like  that 
of  Monsieur  de  Mazarin  ?  There  are  abun- 
dance of  Italian  masks  at  the  Palais 
Royal  :  from  harleciuin  even  to  pantaloon." 

"  Chevalier  !  chevalier  !  "  said  Athos. 

"Leave  me  alone,"  replied  Aramis,  im- 
patiently. "  I  don't  like  things  that  stop 
half  way." 


"Finish  then,  sir,"  answered  De  Cha- 
tilion, with  as  much  hauteur  as  Aramis. 

"  Gentlemen,"  resumed  Aramis,  "any 
one  but  the  Comte  de  la  Fere  and  myself 
would  have  had  you  arrested — for  we 
have  friends  in  Paris — but  we  are  con- 
tented with  another  course.  Come  and 
talk  with  us  for  five  minutes — sword  in 
hand — upon  this  deserted  terrace." 

"Willingly,"  replied  De  Chatilion. 

"Duke,"  said  Flamareus,  "you  forget 
that  to-morrow  you  are  to  command  an 
expedition  of  the  g-reatest  importance, 
projected  by  the  prince,  assented  to  b^^  the 
queen.  Until  to-morrow  evening  you  are 
not  at  your  own  disposal." 

"Let  it  be,  then,  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row," said  Aramis. 

"To-morrow,  rather,"  said  De  Cha- 
tilion, "  and  if  you  will  take  the  trouble 
of  coming  so  far  as  the  gates  of  Charen- 
ton." 

"Well,  then,  to-morrow.  Pray,  are 
you  going  to  rejoin  your  cardinal  ?  Swear 
first,  on  your  honor,  not  to  inform  him  of 
our  return."  . 

De  Chatilion  looked  at  him.  There  was 
so  much  of  irony  in  his  speech,  that  the 
duke  had  great  difficulty  in  bridling  his 
anger ;  but,  at  a  word  from  Flamareus, 
he  restrained  himself,  and  contented  him- 
self with  saying  : 

"  You  promise  me,  sir — that's  agreed — 
that  I  shall  find  you  to-morrow  at  Char- 
en  ton  ?  " 

"'  Oh,  sir,  don't  be  afraid  !  "  replied 
Aramis ;  and  the  two  gentlemen  shortl,y 
afterward  left  the  Louvre. 

"  For  what  reason  is  all  this  fume  and 
fury  ?  "  asked  Athos.  "  What  have  they 
done  to  you  ?" 

"  They  did — did  you  not  see  them  ?  " 

"No." 

"  They  laughed  when  we  swore  that  we 
had  done  our  duty  in  England.  Now.  if 
they  believed  us,  the}'  laughed  in  ordei-  to 
insult  us ;  if  they  did  not  believe  it,  they 
insulted  us  still  more.  However,  I'm  glad 
not  to  light  them  until  to-morrow.  I  hope 
to  have  something"  better  to  do  to-niglit 
tlian  to  draw  my  sword." 

"What  have  you  to  do  ?  " 

"Egad  !  to  take  Mazarin." 
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Athos  curled  his  lip  with  disdain. 

"  These  undei-taking-s  do  not  suit  me, 
as  you  know,  Ai'amis." 

''Why?" 

"  Because  they  are  taking-  people  uti- 
wares." 

"  Really,  Atlios,  3^ou  would  make  a 
singular  g-eneral.  You  would  fight  only 
by  broad  daylight.  Warn  3'our  foe  be- 
fore an  attack ;  and  never  attempt  any- 
thing by  night,  lest  you  should  be  accused 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  darkness." 

Athos  smiled. 

"  Say,  at  once,  3'ou  disapprove  of  my 
proposal." 

"■  I  think  you  ought  to  do  nothing,  since 
you  exacted  a  promise  from  these  gentle- 
men not  to  let  Mazarin  know  that  we  were 
in  France." 

"I  have  entered  into  no  engagement, 
and  consider  myself  quite  free.  Come, 
come." 

''Where?" 

"  Either  to  seek  the  Due  de  Beaufort, 
oi-  the  Due  de  Bouillon,  and  to  tell  them 
about  this." 

"Yes,  but  on  one  condition — that  we 
begin  by  the  coadjutor.  He  is  a  priest, 
learned  in  cases  of  conscience,  and  we  will 
tell  him  ours." 

It  was  then  agreed  that  they  were  to 

go  first  to  Monsieur  de  Bouillon,  as  his 

house  came  first ;  but  first  of  all  Athos 

begged  that  he  might  go  to  the  Hotel  du 

•  Grand  Charlemagne,  to  see  Raoul. 

They  re-entered  the  boat  which  had 
brought  them  to  the  Louvre,  and  went 
thence  to  the  Halles  ;  and  finding  there 
Gi'imaud  and  Blaisois,  they  proceeded  to 
the  Rue  Guenegaiid. 

But  Raoul  was  not  at  the  Hotel  du 
Grand  Charlemagne.  He  had  rvceived  a 
messages  from  1  lie  prince,  to  whom  ho  had 
hastened  with  ()liv:iin  the  instant,  he  had 
r('('('i\('d  it. 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

THE   TIIKKK    IJKUTKNANTS   OK  THK 
(iFA'KKALlSSIMO. 

TirK  night  was  dark  :  and  the  town  still 
i-esounded  willi  all  th<)S('  noises  which  dis- 
close a  city  ill  a  slat.e  of  siege.  Athos 
and    Aj'aniis    did    not,    proceed   a    himdi-cd 


steps  without  being  stopped  by  sentinels 
placed  before  the  barricades,  who  asked 
them  the  word  ;  and  on  their  saying  that 
the^^  were  going  to  Monsieur  de  Bouillon 
on  a  mission  of  importance,  a  guide  was 
given  them  under  pretext  of  conducting 
them,  but,  in  fact,  as  a  watch  over  their 
movements. 

On  arriving  at  the  Hotel  de  Bouillon, 
they  came  across  a  little  troop  of  three 
cavaliers,  who  seemed  to  know  every  pos- 
sible watchword  ;  for  they  walked  with- 
out either  guide  or  escort,  and  on  arriving 
at  the  barricades  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  speak  to  those  who  guarded  them,  and 
who  let  them  pass  with  all  the  deference 
due  probably  to  their  birth. 

On  seeing  them,  Athos  and  Aramis 
stood  still. 

"Oh!"  cried  Aramis,  "do  you  see, 
count?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Athos. 

"  Who  do  these  three  cavaliers  appear 
to  you  to  be  ?     These  are  our  men." 

"  You  are  not  mistaken  ;  I  recognize 
Monsieur  de  Flamareus." 

"And  Monsieur  de  Chatillon." 

"  As  to  the  cavalier  in  the  brown 
cloak—" 

"It  is  the  cardinal." 

"  How  the  devil  do  they  venture  so  near 
the  Hotel  de  Bouillon?" 

Athos  smiled,  but  did  not  reply.  Five 
minutes  afterward  they  knocked  at  the 
prince's  door. 

This  door  was  guarded  by  a  sentinel, 
and  there  was  also  a  guard  placed  in  the 
courtyard,  ready  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Pi'ince  de  Conti. 

Monsieur  de  l>ouillon  had  the  gout,  ami 
was  in  bed:  but  notwithstanding  his  ill- 
ness, which  had  prevtMitcd  his  mounting 
on  hoi's(M)ack  foi'  the  last  month — that  is. 
since  Palis  had  i)eeii  bt>sieged — he  was 
ready  to  receive  the  Conile  de  la  Fere  and 
theChevali(>r  d'Hei-blay. 

He  was  in  bi-d.  but  surrounded  with  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  wai'.  Every whei'e 
were  swords,  pistols,  cuirasses  and  ai"(|ue- 
biises.  and  it  was  plain  that  as  soon  as  his 
gout,  was  cured.  Monsieur  de  l^ouillon 
would  give  a  pretty  skein  of  silk  to  the 
(Mieinies    of    the    pai'liament    to    unravel. 
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Meanwhile,  to  his  great  regret,  as  he 
said,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed. 

"Ah!  gentlemen,"  he  cried,  as  the 
two  friends  entered,  "  3'ou  are  very  happ^'! 
you  can  ride.  Come,  go  fight  for  the 
cause  of  the  people.  But  I,  as  you  see, 
aui  nailed  to  m.y  bed — ah  !  this  demon, 
the  gout — this  demon,  the  gout !  " " 

"My  lord,"'  said  Athos,  "we  are  just 
arrived  from  England,  and  our  first  con- 
cern is  to  inquire  after  your  health."' 

•'  Thanks,  g^entlemen  I  thanks  !  As  you 
see,  m\'  health  is  bad,  but  you  come  from 
England.  And  King  Charles  is  well,  as 
I  have  just  heard  ?  " 

'•'He  is  dead  !  my  lord,"  said  Aramis. 

'•'  Pooh  !  "  said  the  duke,  astonished. 

'•'Dead  on  the  scaffold  ;  condemned  by 
the  parliament." "  Impossible  !  " 

"  And  executed  in  our  presence." 

'•"What  then  has  Monsieur  de  Flamareus 
been  saying  to  me  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  de  Flamareus  ?  " 

"Yes,  he  has  just  gone  out.  Deuce 
take  it !  this  g-out !  "  said  the  duke. 

"My  lord,"  said  Athos,  "we  admire 
your  devotion  to  the  cause  you  have 
espoused,  in  remaining  at  the  head  of  the 
army  while  so  ill,  in  so  much  pain." 

"One  must,"  replied  Monsieur  de 
Bouillon,  "  sacrifice  one's  self  to  the  pub- 
lic good  ;  but,  I  confess  to  you,  I  am  now 
almost  exhausted.  M3'  spirit  is  willing, 
my  head  is  clear,  but  this  demon,  the 
gout,  galls  me  I  I  confess,  if  the  court 
would  do  justice  to  my  claims,  and  give 
to  the  head  of  in}'^  house  the  title  of 
prince,  and  if  my  brother  De  Turenne 
were  reinstated  in  his  command,  I  would 
return  to  my  estates  and  leave  the  court 
and  the  parliament  to  .settle  things  be- 
tween themselves  as  they  could." 

"  You  are  perfectly  right,  my  lord." 

"  You  think  so  ?  At  this  very  moment 
the  court  is  making  overtures  to  me : 
hitherto  I  repulsed  them ;  but  since  such 
m(!n  as  you  assure  me  that  I  am  wrong- 
in  doing-  so,  I've  a  g-ood  mind  to  follow 
your  advice,  and  to  accept  a  proposition 
made  to  me  by  the  Due  de  Chatillon,  just 
now." 

"Accept  it,  my  lord,  accept  it,"  said 
Aramis. 


He  and  Athos  then  took  their  depai't- 
ure. 

''And  what  thmk  you  of  the  Due  de 
Bouillon  ?  "  asked  Aramis  of  his  friend. 

"  I  think,"  answered  Athos,  "  that  we 
have  acted  wisel}^  in  not  breathing  a  syl- 
lable of  the  reason  for  our  visit ;  and  now 
let  us  proceed  forthwith  to  the  Hotel  de 
Vendome."  It  was  ten  o'clock  when 
they  reached  it,  and  they  found  it  as 
closely  guarded  as  that  of  the  Due  de 
Bouillon.  As  they  entered  the  court- 
3'ard,  two  cavaliers  were  coming-  out,  and 
Athos  and  Aramis  recognized  the  Due  de 
Chatillon  and  Monsieur  de  Flamareus, 
who  had  evidentl.y  been  pa3ing  their  re- 
spects to  the  Due  de  Beaufort. 

Scarcely  had  the  two  friends  dismounted 
when  a  man  approached  them,  and  after 
looking-  at  them  for  an  instant  by  the 
doubtful  light  of  the  lantern,  hung-  in 
the  center  of  the  courtyard,  he  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  joy,  and  ran  to  embrace 
them. 

"  Rochefort  !  "  cried  the  two  friends. 

"Yes!  We. arrived  four  or  five  days 
ago  from  the  Vendomois,  as  3'ou  know, 
and  we  are  going  to  give  Mazarin  some- 
thing- to  do.  You  are  still  with  us,  I  pre- 
sume ?  " 

"  More  than  ever.     And  the  duke  ?  " 

"Furious  against  the  cardinal.  You 
know  his  success — our  dear  duke  ?  He's 
reall}'  the  king  of  Paris  ;  he  can't  go  out 
without  being-  almost  stifled." 

"Ah!  so  much  the  better!  Can  we 
have  the  honor  of  seeing  his  hig-hness  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  proud  to  present  you  ;"  and 
Rochefort  walked  on ;  every  door  was 
opened  to  him.  Monsieur  de  Beaufort 
was  at  supper,  but  he  rose  quickly  on 
hearing  the  two  friends  announced. 

"Ah!"  he  cried,  "by  Jove!  you  re 
welcome,  sirs.  You  are  coining  to  sup 
with  uie,  are  you  not  ?  Boisgoli,  tell  Noir- 
mont  that  I  have  two  g-uests.  You  know 
Noirmont,  do  you  not?  The  successor  of 
Father  Marteau,  who  makes  the  excellent 
pies  you  know  about.  Boisgoli,  let  him 
send  one  of  liis  best,  but  not  such  a  one 
as  he  nuide  for  La  Ramee.  Thank  God  ! 
we  don't  want  citlier  ropes,  ladders,  or 
pears  of  anguish. 
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'•■  My  lord,"  said  Athos,  "'  do  not  let  us 
disturb  you.  We  came  merelj'  to  inquire 
after  your  health  and  to  take  your 
orders." 

•'  As  to  my  health,  since  it  has  stood 
Ave  years  of  prison,  with  Monsieur  de 
Chevig-ny  to  boot,  'tis  excellent !  As  to 
my  orders,  since  every  one  gives  his  own 
commands  in  our  part}',  I  shall  end,  if 
this  goes  on,  in  giving-  none  at  all." 

'•  In  short,  my  lord,"  said  Athos,  g-lanc- 
ing-  at  Aramis,  "  your  hig-hness  is  discon- 
tented with  your  party  ?  " 

'•  Discontented,  sir  !  Say  that  my  hig-h- 
ness is  furious  !  To  such  a  degree,  I  as- 
sure you,  though  I  would  not  say  so  to 
others,  that  if  the  queen,  acknowledging 
the  injuries  she  has  done  me,  would  recall 
my  mother,  and  give  me  the  reversion  of 
the  admiralty,  wliich  belong-ed  to  my  fa- 
ther, and  was  promised  to  me  at  his  death 
— well !  I  should  not  be  long-  before  I 
could  train  dogs  to  say,  •'  that  there  were 
g-reater  traitors  in  France  than  the  Car- 
dinal Mazarin.'  " 

At  this  Athos  and  Aramis  could  not 
help  exchanging-  not  only  a  look  but  a 
smile;  and,  liad  they  not  known  it  for  a 
fact,  they  could  have  been  sure  that  De 
Chatillon  and  De  Flamareus  had  been 
there  before  them. 

"  My  lord  !  "  said  Athos,  "  we  are  satis- 
fied ;  we  came  here  only  to  express  our 
loyalty,  and  to  sa^'  that  we  are  at  your 
lordship's  service,  and  his  most  faithful 
servants,"  and,  bowing-  low,  they  went 
out. 

"My  dear  Athos,"  cried  Aramis;  "I 
think  you  consented  to  accompany'  me 
only  to  give  me  a  lesson — God  forgive 
me  !  " 

'•  Wait  a  little,  Aramis  ;  it  will  be  time 
for  us  to  perceive  my  motive  when  we 
have  paid  our  visit  to  I  he  coadjutor." 

"Let  us,  tlien,  g-o  to  t.iic  archiepiscopal 
palace,"  said  Aramis. 

Tliey  diiv'cted  liifii-  liorscs  to  the  city. 
On  arriving-  at,  the  criMlif  from  which 
Paris  sprang,  they  found  it  inundated 
with  watci-;  and  it,  was  ;igain  necessary 
to  take  a  l)oat .  The  palace  rose  from  the 
bosom  ol"  t.h(^  water,  and,  to  see  the  num- 
bei-   of   boats  around    it,   one    would    have 


fancied  one's  self  not  in  Paris,  but  in  Ven- 
ice. Some  of  these  boats  were  dark  anil 
mysterious,  others  noisy,  and  lighted  up 
with  torches.  The  friends  g-lided  in  be- 
tween this  confusion  of  embarkations,  and 
landed  in  their  turn.  All  the  palace  was 
und,er  water,  but  a  kind  of  staircase  had 
been  fixed  to  the  lower  walls;  and  the  only 
difference  was  that,  instead  of  entering  by 
the  doors,  people  entered  by  the  windows. 

Thus  did  Athos  and  Aramis  make  their 
appearance  in  the  antechamber,  where 
about  a  dozen  noblemen  were  collected 
and  waiting-. 

"Good  heavens  I  "  said  Aramis  to 
Athos ;  "  does  the  coadjutor  intend  to 
indulge  himself  in  the  pleasui'e  of  making- 
us  wait  in  his  antechamber?  " 

"  My  dear  friend,  we  must  take  people 
as  we  find  them.  The  coadjutor  is  at 
this  moment  one  of  the  seven  king's  of 
Pai'is,  and  has  a  court.  Let  us  send  in 
our  names,  and  if  he  does  not  send  us  a 
suitable  messag:e,  we  will  leave  him  to 
his  own  affairs,  or  to  those  of  France. 
Let  us  call  one  of  these  lackeys,  with  a 
demi-pistole  in  one  hand.  Exactly  so  — 
ah!  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  here's  Bazin. 
Come  here,  fellow  !  " 

Bazin,  who  was  crossing-  the  antecham- 
ber majestically  in  his  clerical  dress, 
turned  round  to  see  who  the  impertinent 
g-entleman  was  who  thus  addressed  him  ; 
but  seeing-  the  friends,  he  went  up  to 
them  quickly  and  expressed  g-reat  delight 
on  seeing  them. 

"A  t  ruce  to  complimiMits,"  said  Aramis; 
•'we  want  to  see  the  coadjutor,  and  in- 
stantly, as  we  ai-e  in  haste.'' 

'•  Certainly,  sir — it  is  not  such  lords  as 
you  are  who  are  allowed  to  wait  in  the 
antecliamb(>r,  only  just  now  he  has  a 
secret  confeivnce  with  ]\ronsi(>ui'd(^  Bruy." 

"De  P>rny  !  "  cried  the  friends;  ""tis 
then  useless  oui-  seeing  ]\ronsieur  the  (\)- 
adjulor  this  evening-,"  said  Ai-anus.  '-so 
we  gi\'e  it  up." 

And  they  hastened  to  (piit^  1  ht>  palace. 
follow(<d  by  r.a/an.  who  was  lavish  of  his 
bows  and  compliments. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  ne.xt  day  the  friends 
met  ag-ain. 

There  W(M-t>  still  no  tiilings  of  D'Artag- 
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nan  or  Porthos,  whom  they  had  expected. 
Raoul  was  gone  to  Saint  Cloud,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  messa.ge  from  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  and  had  not  returned  ;  and  Ar-a- 
mis  had  not  been  able  to  see  Madame  de 
Longueville,  who  was  installed  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  where  she  played  the  part 
of  queen,  not  havingquite  courag-e  enough, 
as  Aramis  remarked,  to  take  up  lier  abode 
at  the  Palais  Royal  or  the  Tuileries. 

"  Well,  then,'"'  said  Athos,  ''  now,  then, 
what  shall  we  do  this  evening-  ?  " 

'•'You  forg-et,  my  friend,  that  we  have 
work  cut  out  for  us  in  the  direction  of 
Charenton :  I  hope  to  see  Monsieur  de 
Chatillon,  whom  I've  hated  a  long"  time, 
there." 

"  Wh\'  have  you  hated  him  ?  " 

"Because  he  is  the  brother  of  Coligny." 

"  Ah,  true  I  he  who  presumed  to  be  a 
rival  of  yours,  for  which  he  was  severeh' 
punished — that  ought  to  satisfy  you." 

'•'  Yes,  but  it  does  not ;  I  am  rancorous, 
the  oxi\y  point  which  shows  me  to  be  a 
churchman.  Do  3'ou  understand  ?  Let 
us  go  then,  Aramis." 

"■  If  we  go,  there  is  no  time  to  lose  ;  the 
drum  has  beat ;  I  saw  cannon  on  the  road  ; 
I  saw  the  citizens  in  order  of  battle  on 
the  Place  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ;  certainl}^ 
the  fight  will  be  in  the  direction  of  Char- 
enton. as  the  Due  de  Chatillon  said." 

''  Poor  creatures  !  '*  said  Athos,  "  who 
are  going  to  be  killed,  in  order  that  Mon- 
sieur de  Bouillon  should  have  his  estate  at 
Sedan  restored  to  him,  that  the  reversion 
of  the  admiralty  should  be  given  to  the 
Due  de  Beaufort,  and  that  the  coadjutor 
should  be  made  a  cardinal." 

"Come!  come,  dear  Athos,  you  will 
not  b(;  so  philosophical  if  your  Raoul 
should  happen  lobe  in  all  this  confusion." 

"Perhaps you  speak  the  truth,  Aramis." 

"  Well,  let  us  go,  then,  whei'c;  th(!  figlit- 
ing  is,  for  that  is  the  most  lik(>ly  place 
to  me(!t  with  D'Artagnan,  Porthos,  and 
Raoul.  Stop,  there  are  a  fin(5  body  of 
citizens  passing :  quite  attractiv(;,  by 
Jupiter  !  and  their  captain  !  see !  in  the 
true  military  style." 

"  What  ho  !  "  said  Grimaud. 

"What?"  a.sked  Athos. 

"Plancliet,  sir." 


'•  Lieutenant  yesterday,"  said  Aramis, 
"a  captain  to-day,  a  colonel,  doubtless, 
to-morrow  ;  in  a  week  the  fellow  will  be 
a  field-marshal  of  France." 

'•  Ask  him  some  questions  about  the 
fight,''  said  Athos. 

Planchet,  prouder  than  ever  of  his  new 
duties,  deigned  to  explain  to  the  two  gen- 
tlemen that  he  was  ordered  to  take  up  his 
position  on  the  Place  Royale,  where  two 
hundred  men  formed  the  rear  of  the  armj^ 
of  Paris,  and  to  march  toward  Charenton, 
when  necessary. 

"  The  day  will  be  warm,"  said  Planchet, 
in  a  warlike  tone. 

But  the  friends,  not  caring  to  mix 
themselves  up  with  the  citizens,  set  off 
toward  Charenton,  and  passed  the  valley 
of  Fecamp,  darkened  by  the  presence  of 
armed  troops. 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

THE     BATTLE   OF    CHARENTON. 

As  Athos  and  Aramis  proceeded,  and 
passed  different  companies  on  the  road, 
the}'  became  aware  that  the}'^  were  arriv- 
ing near  the  field  of  battle. 

"  Ah  !  my  friend  !  "  cried  Athos,  sud- 
denly, "where  have  you  brought  us?  I 
fancy  I  perceive  around  us  faces  of  differ- 
ent officers  in  the  royal  army :  is  it  not 
the  Due  de  Chatillon  himself  Avho  is  com- 
ing toward  us  with  his  brigadiers  ?  " 

"  Good  day,  sirs,"  said  the  duke,  ad- 
vancing;  "you  are  puzzled  b}'  what  you 
see  here,  but  one  word  will  explain  every- 
thing. There  is  now  a  truce,  and  a  con- 
ference. The  prince.  Monsieur  de  Retz, 
the  Due  de  Beaufort,  the  Due  de  Bouillon, 
are  talking  over  public  affairs.  Now,  one 
of  two  things  must  happen  ;  either  mat- 
ters will  be  arranged,  or  they  wall  not  be 
arranged,  in  which  last  case  I  shall  be 
relieved  of  m}'  command,  and  we  shall 
still  meet  again." 

"This  conference  has  not  then  been 
preconcerted  ?  " 

"  No  ;  'tis  the  result  of  certain  proposi- 
tions made  yesterday  by  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin  to  the  Parisians." 

"Where,  then,  are  the  plenipotentia- 
ries ?  "  asked  Atlios. 

"At  the  house  of  Monsieur  de  Chauleu, 
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who  commands  your  troops  at  Charen- 
ton.  I  say  your  troops,  for  I  presume 
1  hat  you  gentlemen  are  Frondeurs  ?  " 

''Yes — almost,"  said  Aramis. 

"  We  are  for  the  king-  and  the  princes," 
added  Athos. 

"We  must  understand  each  other," 
said  the  duke  ;  "  the  king-  is  with  us,  and 
liis  g"enerals  are,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and 
the  Prince  de  Conti,  although,  I  must 
add,  'tis  almost  impossible  now  to  know 
what  party  one  is  on." 

"Yes,"  answered  Athos,  "but  his 
right  place  is  in  our  ranks,  with  the 
Prince  de  Conti,  De  Beaufort,  D'Elbeuf, 
and  De  Bouillon  ;  but,  my  lord,  supposing 
that  the  conferences  are  broken  off,  are 
3'ou  going  to  try  to  take  Cliarenton  ?  " 

"Such  are  my  orders." 

"My  lord,  since  you  command  the  cav- 
alry—" 

"Pardon  me,  lam  commander-in-chief." 

"  So  much  the  better.  There  is  a3'outh, 
of  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  Vicomte  de 
Bragelonne,  attached  to  the  Prince  de 
Conti  :— has  he  the  honor  of  being-  known 
to  you  ?  "  inquired  Athos,  diffident  in  al- 
lowing tlie  skeptical  Aramis  to  perceive 
how  strong  were  his  paternal  feelings. 

"  Yes,  surely,  he  came  with  the  prince ; 
a  charming  young  man  ;  he  is  one  of  your 
friends,  then,  Monsieur  ie  Comte  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Athos,  sHghtly 
agitated  ;  "so  much  so,  that  I  wish  to 
see  him,  if  possible." 

"Quite  possible,  sir;  do  me  the  favor 
to  accompany  me,  and  I  will  conduct  you 
to  headquarters." 

"  Hallo,  there  !  "  cried  Aramis,  turning 
r-ouiul,  "  what  a  noise  behind  us."" 

"  A  stout  cavalier  coming  toward  us," 
said  Chatillon  :  "  I  recognize  the  coad- 
jutor, by  his  Frond  ist  hat." 

"And  I.  the  Due  de  Beaufort,  by  his 
plume  of  \vhil,e  featliers." 

"  TIm'v  ar<!  coming  full  gallop:  the 
prince  is  with  tlieni:  ;ili!  he  is  leaving 
t  hem." 

"They  are  beating  llu^  rappel  !"  cried 
(/hat.illon  ;  "  we  must  find  out.  what.'s  go- 
ing on." 

In  fact,  they  saw  th<>  soldiers  running 
to  their  arms;  the  trumnets  sounded  :  th(> 


drum  beat ;  the  Due  de  Beaufort  drew  his 
sword.  On  his  side,  the  prince  sounded 
a  rappel,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  ro\'al- 
ist  army',  mingled  momentarily  with  the 
Parisian  troops,   ran  to  him. 

"Gentlemen,"  cried  Chatillon,  "the 
truce  is  broken,  that's  evident ;  they  are 
going  to  fight  ;  go,  then,  into  Charenton, 
for  I  shall  begin  in  a  short  time — hark  ! 
there's  a  signal  from  the  prince  I  " 

The  cornet  of  the  troop  had,  in  fact,  just 
raised  the  standard  of  the  prince. — "Fare- 
Avell  till  the  next  time  I  "  cried  Chatillon, 
and  he  set  off,  full  gallop. 

Aramis  and  Athos  turned  also,  and 
w^ent  to  salute  the  coadjutor  and  the  Due 
de  Beaufort.  As  to  the  Due  de  Bouillon, 
he  had  such  a  fit  of  gout  as  obliged  him 
to  return  to  Paris  in  a  litter  ;  but  his  place 
was  supplied  by  the  Due  d'Elbeuf  and  his 
four  sons,  ranged  around  him  like  a  staff. 
Meantime,  between  Charenton  and  the 
royal  army,  was  left  a  long  space,  which 
seemed  prepared  to  serve  as  a  last  rest  ing- 
place  for  the  dead. 

"  Gentlemen,"  cried  the  coadjutor, 
tightening  his  sash,  which  he  wore,  aft- 
er the  fashion  of  the  ancient  military 
prelates,  over  his  archiepiscopal  simar, 
"there's  the  enemy  approaching  us;  we 
shall,  I  hope,  save  them  the  half  of  their 
journey." 

And.  without  caring  whether  he  wei'c 
followed  or  not,  he  set  off  :  his  reg'iraent. 
which  bore  the  name  of  the  regiment  of 
Corinth,  fr-om  the  name  of  his  arch- 
bishopric, darted  after  him,  and  beg:an 
the  fight.  Monsieur  de  Beaufort  sent  his 
cavalry  toward  Etampes,  and  Monsieur 
de  Chauleu,  who  defended  the  place,  was 
ready  to  resist  an  assault,  oi-,  if  the  enejny 
were  ivpulstni.  to  attempt  a  sortie. 

The  battU'  soon  became  general,  and 
t  he  coadjutor  jiei-formed  miracli>s  of  valor. 
His  pi"op(>r  vocation  had  always  beiMi  the 
sword,  and  he  was  diMighted  wIumu'vcj- he 
could  draw  it,  from  tlie  scabbard,  no  mat- 
ter for  whom,  or  against  wluun. 

Chauleu.  whose  fire  at  ouiMime  i-c^pulsed 
tlu>  royal  regiments,  thought  that,  the 
monuMit  was  come  to  ))Ui"sU(>  it  ;  but  it 
was  reformed,  and  led  again  to  the 
chai'ge.  l)y   the  Due  de  Chatillon,  in  per- 
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son.  This  charge  was  so  fierce,  so  skill- 
fully conducted,  that  Chauleu  was  almost 
surrounded.  He  commanded  a  retreat, 
which  beg-an,  step  by  step,  foot  b\'  foot — 
unhappily,  in  an  instant,  he  fell,  mortally 
wounded.  De  Chatillon  saw  him  fall,  and 
announced  it,  in  a  loud  voice,  to  his  men, 
which  raised  their  spirits,  and  oompletel}' 
disheartened  their  enemies,  so  that  every 
man  thoug-ht  onl^^  of  his  personal  safet}^ 
and  tried  to  regain  the  trenches,  where 
the  coadjutor  was  trying-  to  reform  his 
disorganized  nigiment. 

Suddenly,  a  squadron  of  cavalry  came 
to  an  encounter  with  the  royal  troops 
who  were  entering,  pele-mele,  into  the  en- 
trenchments with  the  fugitives.  Athos 
and  Aramis  charged  at  the  head  of  their 
squadron  ;  Aramis  with  his  sword  and 
pistol  in  his  hands  ;  Athos,  with  his  sword 
in  the  scabbard,  his  pistol  in  his  saddle 
bags  :  calm  and  cool  as  if  on  the  parade, 
except  that  his  noble  and  beautiful  coun- 
tenance became  sad  as  he  saw  slaughtered 
so  many  men  who  were  sacrificed  on  the 
one  side  to  the  obstinac}'  of  royalty,  on 
the  other  to  the  rancorous  party  feeling 
of  the  princes ;  Aramis,  on  the  contrary, 
struck  i-ight  and  left,  and  was  almost  de- 
lirious with  excitement.  His  bright  ej'es 
kindled,  and  his  mouth,  so  finely  formed, 
assumed  a  dark  smile  :  ever}'  blow  he 
aimed  was  sure,  and  his  pistol  finished  the 
deed — and  annihilated  the  wounded  wretch 
who  tried  to  rise  again. 

On  the  opposite  side,  two  cavaliers,  one 
covered  with  a  gilt  cuirass,  the  other 
wearing  simpl3'^  a  buff  doublet,  from  which 
fell  th(^  sleeves  of  a  vest  of  blue  velvet, 
charged  in  front.  The  cavalier  in  the  gilt 
cuirass  fell  upon  Aramis  and  hit  him  a 
blow  that  Aramis  parried  with  his  wonted 
skill. 

"  Ah  !  'tis  you,  Monsieur  do  Chatillon/' 
cried  the  chevalier,  "  welconu;  to  you — 1 
await  you." 

'•  I  hope  I  have  not  made  you  wait  too 
long,  sir,"  said  the  duke  ;  "at  all  events, 
here  I  am." 

*' Monsieur  de  Chatillon,"  cried  Aramis, 
taking  from  his  saddle  bags  a,  second  pis- 
tol, "  I  think  if  your  pistols  have  been  dis- 
charged, you  are  a  dead  man." 


"  Thank  God,  sir,  they  are  not  !  " 

And  the  duke,  pointing  his  pistol  at- 
Aramis,  fired.  But  Aramis  instantly 
bent  his  head,  and  the  ball  passed  with- 
out touching  him. 

"  Oh  !  you've  missed  me,"  cried  Ara- 
mis ;  •'  but  I  swear  to  Heaven,  I  will  not 
miss  you." 

''  If  I  give  you  time  !  "  cried  the  duke, 
spurring  on  his  horse,  and  rushing  upon 
him  with  his  drawn  sword. 

Aramis  awaited  him  with  that  terrible 
smile  which  was  peculiar  to  him  on  such 
occasions ;  and  Athos,  who  saw  the  duke 
advancing  toward  Aramis  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  lightning,  was  just  going  to  cry  out 
'•'  fire  !  fire  then  !  "  when  the  shot  was 
fired,  De  Chatillon  opened  his  arms  and 
fell  back  on  the  cruppers  of  his  hoi'se. 

The  ball  had  penetrated  into  his  chest 
through  the  crank  of  his  cuirass. 

'"I  am  a  dead  man,"  he  said,  and  he 
fell  from  his  horse  to  the  ground. 

"  I  told  you  this;  I  am  now  grieved  I 
have  kept  my  word  ;  can  I  be  of  any  use 
to  you  !  " 

Chatillon  made  a  sign  with  his  hand, 
and  Aramis  was  about  to  dismount,  when 
he  received  a  violent  shock  in  the  side, 
'twas  a  thrust  from  a  sword,  but  his 
cuirass  turned  aside  the  blow. 

He  turned  round  and  seized  his  new  an- 
tagonist by  the  wrist,  when  he  started 
back,  exclaming,  "  Raoul  !  " 

"  Raoul  ?  "  cried  Athos. 

The  young  man  recognized  at  the  same 
time  the  voice  of  his  father  and  that  of 
the  Chevalier  d'Herblay  :  several  cheva- 
liers in  the  Parisian  forces  rushed  at  that 
instant  on  Raoul,  but;  Aramis  protected 
him  with  his  sword. 

"  My  pi'isoner  !  "  he  cried. 

At  this  crisis  of  the  battle,  the  Pi-ince, 
who  had  seconded  De  Chatillon  in  the 
second  line,  apj^eared  in  the  midst  of  the 
fight ;  his  eagle  eye  made  him  known, 
and  his  blows  proclaimed  the  hero. 

On  seeing  liim  the  regiment  of  Corinth, 
which  the  coadjutor  had  not  been  able  to 
reorganize  in  spite  of  his  elTorts,  threw 
itself  into  the  midst  of  the  Parisian  forces, 
put  tliem  into  confusion,  and  re-entered 
Charenton  flying.  The  coadjutor,  dragged 
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along"  with  his  fug-itive  forces,  passed  near 
the  g-roup  formed  b.\'  Athos,  Raoul  and 
Aramis.  Aramis  could  not  in  his  jealousy 
avoid  being"  pleased  at  the  coadjutor's 
misfortune,  and  Avas  about  to  make  some 
bon-mot,  more  wittA^  than  correct,  when 
Athos  stopped  him. 

"  On,  on  !  "  he  cried,  '•  this  is  no  moment 
for  compliments  ;  or  rather  back,  for  the 
battle  seems  to  be  lost  by  the  Frondeurs." 
''  That's  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me," 
said  Aramis,  "  I  came  here  only  to  meet 
De  Chatillon ;  I  have  met  him,  I  am  con- 
tented ;  'tis  something-  to  have  met  De 
Chatillon  in  a  duel  !  " 

The  three  cav^aliers  continued  their  road 
on  a  full  gallop. 

"  What  were  .you  doing"  in  the  battle, 
my  friend  ?  "  inquired  Athos  of  the^'outh  ; 
'•  'twas  not  3'our  rig"ht  place,  I  think,  as 
you  were  not  equipped  for  an  eng"ag"e- 
ment ! " 

"  I  had  no  intention  of  fighting:  to-day, 
sir  ;  I  was  charged,  indeed,  with  a  mission 
for  the  cardinal,  and  had  set  out  for  Rueil, 
when  seeing"  Monsieur  de  Chatillon  charge, 
a  wish  possessed  me  to  charge  at  his  side. 
Two  cavaliers  from  the  Pai-isian  troops 
told  me  that  you  were  there." 

*'  What  !  5'ou  knew  Ave  Avere  there,  and 
yet  wished  to  kill  your  friend  and  th(^ 
chevalier  ?  " 

*'I  did  not  recognize  the  chevalier  in 
his  armor,  sir!  "  said  Raoul,  blushing; 
'•'though  I  might  have  known  him  by  his 
skill  and  coolness  in  danger." 

"Thank  you  for  tlie  compliment,  my 
young  friend,"  replied  Aramis,  "Ave  can 
see  from  Avhom  .you  learned  lessons  of  cour- 
tesy ;  you  were  going,  then,  to  Rueil  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  I  have  a  dispatch  from  the 
the  prince  to  his  eminence." 

'"You  nnist  still  deliver  it."  said  Athos. 

"  No  false  g"ener()sity,  count  I  tli<^  fate 
of  our  friends — to  say  notliing  of  our  own 
— is.  perhaps,  in  tha,t  wry  dispatch." 

"This  young  man  nuist  not,  liowevor, 
fail  in  his  duty,"  said  Athos. 

"'  in  the  first,  place,  count,  this  youtli  is 
oiii"  pi-isoner;  yon  seem  to  forget,  that. 
What  I  propose  to  do  is  fair  in  war.  ami 
the  conciuered  must,  not  be  dainty  in  the 
true  choice  of  means." 


'•  Give  him  the  dispatch,  Raoul  I  you 
are  the  chevalier's  prisoner." 

Raoul  gave  it  up  reluctantly ;  Aramis 
instantly  seized  and  read  it. 

"You,"  he  said,  "you.  Avho  are  so 
trusting,  read  and  reflect  that  there  is 
something  in  this  letter  important  for  us 
to  see." 

Athos  took  the  letter,  frowning,  but  an 
idea  that  he  should  hear  something  in  this 
letter  about  D'Artagnan  conquered  his 
unwillingness  to  finish  it. 

"  My  lord,  I  shall  send  this  evening  to 
your  eminence,  in  order  to  re-enforce  the 
troop  of  Monsieur  de  Comminges,  the  ten 
men  whom  you  demand.  They  are  good 
soldiers,  fit  to  support  the  tAvo  violent  ad- 
versaries Avhose  address  and  resolution 
3'our  eminence  is  fearful  of." 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Athos. 

"  Well,"  said  Aramis,  "  Avhy  think  you 
about  these  two  enemies,  Avhen  it  requires, 
besides  Comminges'  troop,  ten  good  sol- 
diers to  guard ;  are  they  not  as  like  as 
two  drops  of  Avater  to  D'Artagnan  and 
Porthos?" 

"We'll  search  Paris  all  to-day,"  said 
Athos,  "  and  if  Ave  have  no  news  this  even- 
ing, Ave  Avill  return  to  the  road  to  Picardy  ; 
and  I  feel  no  doubt  that,  thanks  to  D'Ar- 
tagnan's  ready  invention,  Ave  shall  then 
find  some  cknv  Avhich  Avill  solve  our 
doubts." 

It  Avas,  then,  Avitli  a  sentiment  of  un- 
easiness Avhether  Planchel,  Avho  alone 
could  giA^e  them  information,  was  alive 
or  not,  that  the  friends  returned  to  the 
Palais  Royal  ;  to  their  great  surprise  they 
found  all  the  citizens  still  encamped  there, 
drinking  and  bantering  each  other;  al- 
though, doubtless,  mourned  by  their  fami- 
lies, who  thought  they  were  at  Charenton, 
in  the  thick  of  the  firing. 

Athos  and  Aramis  again  (|uestioned 
]*lanchet.  but  he  had  seen  notliing  ol 
D'Artagnan  :  they  wished  to  talce  Pi.in- 
chet,  with  tliiMU.  but  he  could  not  leave 
his  trooj) :  who.  at  live  o'clock  returned 
home,  saying  that  they  were  returning 
from  tiie  battle,  Avhereas  they  had  never 
lost  sight  of  the  equestrian  statue  in 
bronze  of  Louis  XIll. 
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CHAPTER    LXXVII. 

THE    ROAD    TO     PICARDY. 

In  leaving-  Paris,  Athos  and  Aramis 
well  knew  that  they  would  be  encounter- 
ing- g-reat  danger  ;  but  one  can  imagine 
how  such  men  look  at  a  question  of  per- 
sonal risk.  Paris,  however,  itself  was 
not  tranquil;  food  beg-an  to  be  scarce; 
and  wheresoever  an^^  of  the  Prince  de 
Conti's  generals  wanted  to  succeed  him 
in  his  command,  some  little  emeute,  which 
he  alwaj's  put  a  stop  to  instantly,  took 
place. 

In  one  of  these  risings,  the  Due  de  Beau- 
fort pillag-ed  the  house  and  library  of 
Mazarin,  in  order  to  give  the  populace,  as 
he  said,  something  to  g-naw  at.  Athos 
and  Aramis  left  Paris  after  this  coup 
d'etat,  which  took  place  on  the  very 
evening-  of  the  day  in  Avhich  the  Parisians 
had  been  beaten  at  Charenton. 

They  quitted  Paris,  beholding-  it  aban- 
doned to  extreme  want  bordering-  on 
famine  :  agitated  b3'  fear,  torn  by  faction. 
Parisians  and  Frondeurs  as  they  were, 
the  two  friends  expected  to  find  the  same 
misery,  the  same  fears,  the  sarrie  intrig-ues 
in  the  enemy's  camp  ;  but  what  was  their 
surprise,  after  passing-  St.  Denis,  to  hear 
that,  at  St.  Germains,  people  were  sing-- 
ing-  and  laughing-,  and  leading-  a  cheerful 
life.  The  two  g-entlemen  traveled  b}'  b}'- 
waA's,  in  order  not  to  encounter  Mazarin- 
ists,  who  were  scattered  about  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  also  to  escape  the  Frondeurs, 
who  were  in  possession  of  Normandy,  and 
who  would  not  have  failed  to  conduct  them 
to  the  Due  de  Longueville,  in  order  that 
he  might  know  whether  the^'^  were  friends 
or  enemies.  Having-  escaped  these  dan- 
g-ers,  they  returned  by  the  main  road  to 
Boulog-ne,  at  Abbeville,  and  followed  it 
step  by  step,  examining-  every  track. 

Nevertheless,  they  were  still  in  a  state 
f)f  uncertainty.  Several  inns  were  visited 
by  them,  several  innkeepers  questioned, 
without  a  single  clew  being  g-iven  tog-uide 
tlicir  inc|nii-ies.  When  a1.  Montreuil  Athos 
felt ,  upon  ttie  taV)lo,  that  something-  rough 
was  toucliing  his  delicate  fingers.  He 
turned  up  th(!  cloth  and  found  thes(i  hiero- 
glyphics carved  upon  the  wood  witli  a 
knifn  : — 


'•Port  .  .  .  ,  D'Art  ....  2d   February." 

"This  is  capital,"  said  Athos  to  Ara- 
mis ;  "  we  were  to  have  slept  here,  but  we 
cannot,  we  must  push  on."  They  rode 
forward,  and  reached  Abbeville.  There 
the  g-reat  number  of  inns  puzzled  them; 
they  could  not  g-o  to  all ;  how  could  they 
guess  in  which  he  whom  they  were  seek- 
ing- had  stayed. 

"Trust  me,"  said  Ar-amis  :  "do  not 
expect  to  find  anything-  in  Abbeville.  If 
we  had  only  been  looking-  for  Porthos, 
Perthes  would  have  fixed  himself  in  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  hotels,  and  we  could  easily 
have  traced  him.  But  D'Artagnan  is  de- 
void of  such  weaknesses,  Porthos  would 
have  found  it  very  difficult  even  to  make 
him  see  that  he  was  d3'ing-  of  hunger  ;  he 
has  g-one  on  his  road  as  inexorable  as  fate, 
and  we  must  seek  him  somewhere  else." 

They  continued  their  route  ;  it  had  now 
become  a  wearj^and  almost  hopeless  task; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  threefold  mo- 
tives of  honor,  friendship,  and  gratitude, 
implanted  in  their  hearts,  these  two  trav- 
elers would  have  g-iven  up,  many  a  time, 
their  rides  over  the  sand,  their  interrog-- 
atories  of  the  peasantry,  and  their  close 
inspection  of  faces. 

They  proceeded  to  Compieg-ne. 

Athos  began  to  despair.  His  noble  na- 
ture felt  that  theii-  ig-norance  was  a  sort  of 
reflection  upon  them.  They  had  not  looked 
well  enough  for  their  lost  friends.  The^^  had 
not  shown  sufficient  pertinacit}^  in  their 
inquiries.  The}-^  were  willing  and  readj^  to 
retrace  their  steps,  when,  in  crossing-  the 
suburb  which  leads  to  the  gates  of  the 
town,  upon  a  white  wall  which  was  at  the 
corner  of  a  street  turning  round  the  ram- 
part, Athos  cast  his  eyes  upon  a  drawing 
in  black  chalk,  which  represented,  with 
the  awkwardness  of  a  first  attempt,  two 
cavaliers  riding  furiously,  and  carrying-  a 
roll  of  paper,  on  wliich  wen^  Avritten  these 
words — "'  They  are  following  us." 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  Athos;  "  hei-e  it  is 
as  clear  as  day.  Pursued  as  he  was, 
D'Ai'tagnan  would  not  have  tarried  here 
liv(*  minutes  had  he  been  pressed  very 
closely,  which  gives  us  hopes  that  he  \nsiy 
have  succeeded  in  escaping." 

Athos  sliook  his  hend. 
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o^-'  ■    ^^    Ar-cmis-  let  US  travel 

.-You  are  right,  Aramis  , 

on."  .       „+ionpp  and  uneasi- 

T^-'r''^Tvrg"en  would  be 

ness  of   *ese  two  ge  ^^^^     ^^^^^^^^„  ^, 

tbe  tende.  aud  con    <.u    >-a^^^„,  „t  the 

and   ™P^'r"'^(r  They  galloped  on  for 
impulsive  Aram^.    T     Y  S  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ,„„ 

two  or  three  hours  ^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ,^  ^^^^_ 

'^'"'":  "  ?h  perce.ved  that  the  road 
row  P"^^'  ,,  -LLcaded  by  an  enormous 
"■^^  P^lfl  ad  ev  e„1y  been  rolled  across 
r^athb;- some  ar»  of  g>gantic  power. 

"-'--':  TVoHir^Lef-    get 
r  r^unt  and  e— ---chad 

"t^-r'the  ass^tlnce    of    Blaisois  and 
W,th  the   ass  ^^^^^^^  i„  t„„„ng 

Grimaud,  th^J"""  ^he  side  next  the 

the  stone  over.     Upon 

"'■°';"*  r^f^teTght  dra,.oons  are  pur- 

"  ®'"'r  If  te    reach   Compiegnc,    we 

rifstTpa'ttlePeacoC.     It  is  Uept  by 

!o.t„<=i  SO  to  the  Peacock, 
Atbos,  "let  us  go  ^  ..^,ut  if  we 

..Yes"   answered  Aramib,  -^__ 

.         1-  fhere   we  must  rest  our  hoises, 
are  to  get  the  c,  ^        ^         ^^^.j^^ed." 
for  they  are  ^Uuos    b.oken  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

^^-'"^^"^:;.amldc^chho;4  swallow 
^^t 'n'nru^'v  "corn  steeped  in  ^vine; 
^^-^-'''''^•"y',,;\hree  hours'  rest,  nnd 
^^"^'   ^Tl     Z'    The  men   tluMUselves 

supported  tluMU.  ,  (^.uMm'gue. 

In  six  hours  they  icac^^  ^     ^^^^^^ 

a,ul  alighUsl  at  the  Poaco  1-  _^  ^^ 

1  <  ,^  h(^  :\  worthy  man,  .i^ 
P''"""''  Thev  asked  hiu,  if  sou,,.  UM»- 

„,^o  ho  bad  no.  re«       d  ^    ^  ^  ^^     by    ..ra- 
,-ent\omen   who   wo-    P" 


.oons-    without  answering,  he  went  out 
fnd  brought  m  the  blade  of  a  rapier. 
"Do  you  know  that? -he  asked. 

nrB'Sair-f^t::d,;hesai. 
"«»-•' ?tbei.r-isr"-:ost 

the  larger  of  the  t\^  o 

;;l:e"^:h:ryrare  the  friends  of  these 

^■^""what  has  happened  to  thenrr^ 

"T->'«-^^rtiriur«:eco::: 

^'I'^rortl^/d^L  to  close  the 
y„d,  f«f«^  ™  ^^^„  ,,ou,d  not  have  suc- 

^^*:  '.    n    tk  ng    them    prisoners,    had 
ceeded  in   taKin„  twentv  soldiers 

they  not  been  f -f  jf^^  ^.T^ue  king's 

"'  *"  '^'-;™:r  inga^  sC  in  this  town- 
:rrt;rrXdt  were  overpowered  by 

numbers.'  9  "  fmked  Athos  ; 

-Arrested,  were  they?      asl^ea 

"'^  ^r™:";:^/^:.  carried  off  dir^-y. 
.,,atallnott,meto.ellmewl..^l>ut,as 

soon   as   they   we.e    -"""i''^,.,^  helping 

^^^.^;:^^r:Lolat.on  that  they  were 
,ot  wounded,"  said  Aram-  ^^^^^^^ 

.-Where    were    they   taken. 

Athos.  ,  J  ,Mivres."  was 

-Toward   the    town  of  Unn  u  -  . 

the  reply-  i,.,  vino- a-reed  \o  leave 

tvsrs;:.v— 

„.,«  drunk  a  liquor  which       11  ,^^^ 

i,.s  reputation  in  our  own  Inn,...".! 
.ss.iU  made  in  thai  ...wn.^ 

.-L,.,.    us    alighl     h.'re,       s.m 
..lV\rta^u:n,  will   not  have  lor 
oppoVlunilv    of    drnduug  a  g  - 


Athos. 
slip  an 
(W  this 
leaving 
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a  plate  of  pewter ;  upon  this  plate  was 
written  with  the  point  of  a  larg-e  pin — 
"Rueil  ....  D  ...  ." 

"The}'  went  to  Rueil,"  cried  Arauiis. 

''Let  us  g-o  to  Rueil,"  said  Athos. 
"  Had  I  been  as  g^reat  a  friend  of  Jonah's 
as  I  am  of  D'Artagnan,  I  should  have 
followed  him  even  into  the  whale  itself : 
and  you  would  have  done  the  same,"  ob- 
served Athos. 

"  Certainly — but  j^ou  make  me  better 
than  I  am,  dear  count.  Had  I  been  alone, 
I  should  scarcely  have  gone  to  Rueil  with- 
out g-reat  caution." 

They  then  set  off  for  Rueil.  Here  the 
deputies  of  the  parliament  had  just  ar- 
rived, in  order  to  enter  upon  those  famous 
conferences  which  were  to  last  three 
weeks,  and  produced,  eventually,  that 
shameful  peace,  at  the  end  of  which  tlie 
prince  was  arrested.  Rueil  was  crowded 
with  advocates,  presidents,  and  counsel- 
ors, who  came  from  the  Parisians;  and, 
on  the  side  of  the  court,  with  officers  and 
guards ;  it  was,  therefore,  eas3\  in  the 
midst  of  this  confusion,  to  remain  as  much 
unobserved  as  might  be  wished;  besides, 
the  conferences  implied  a  truce,  and  to 
arrest  two  genlleraen,  even  Frondeurs, 
at  this  time,  would  have  been  an  attack 
on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

The  two  friends  mingled  in  the  crowd, 
and  fancied  that  every  one  was  occupied 
with  the  same  thought  that  tormented 
them. 

But  every  one  was  engrossed  by  articles 
and  reforms.  It  was  the  advice  of  Athos 
to  go  straight  to  the  ministers, 

"  My  friend,"  said  Aram  is,  *'  take  care  ; 
our  safety  proceeds  from  our  obscurity. 
If  we  were  to  make  ourselves  known,  we 
should  be  sent  to  rejoin  our  friends  in 
some  deep  ditch,  from  which  the  devil 
liiuiself  cannot  take  us  out.  Let  us  try 
not  to  find  tlicm  out  by  accideni,  but  from 
our  own  notions.  Arrested  at  Compiegnc, 
they  have  been  carried  to  Rueil  ;  at  Rueil 
t,li(\y  have  been  questioned  by  Ihe  cardinal, 
wlio  has  eitlier  kept  them  near  him,  oi* 
sent  them  to  St.  Germains.  As  1o  tlic 
Bastille,  they  are  not  there,  though  the 
Bastille  is  especially  for  the  '  Frondeurs.' 
Tliey  are  not  dead,  for  the  death  of  D'Ar- 


tagnan  would  make  a  sensation.  Do  noi 
let  us  despond — but  wait  at  Rueil,  for  my 
conviction  is  that  they  are  at  Rueil,  But 
what  ails  3'ou  ?  you  are  pale." 

''It  is  this,"  answered  Athos,  with  a 
trembling  voice,  ''  I  remember  that,  at 
the  castle  of  Rueil,  the  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu had  some  horrible  •  oubliettes  '  con- 
structed." 

''Oh  I  never  fear,"  said  Aramis. 
••  Richelieu  was  a  gentleman,  our  equal 
in  birth,  our  superior  in  position.  He 
could,  like  the  king,  touch  the  greatest  of 
us  on  the  head,  and  in  touching  them, 
make  the  head  shake  on  the  shoulders. 
But  Mazarin  is  a  low-born  rogue,  who 
could  only  take  us  by  the  neck,  like  an 
archer.  Be  calm  —  for  I  am  sure  that 
D'Artagnan  and  Porthos  are  alive  and 
well." 

"Well,"  resumed  Athos,  ''I  recur  to 
my  first  proposal.  I  know  no  better  means 
than  to  act  with  candor.  I  shall  seek  not 
Mazarin,  but  the  queen — and  say  to  her, 
'  Madame,  restore  to  us  your  two  servants 
and  our  two  friends.'  " 

Aramis  shook  his  head. 

'''  'Tis  a  last  resource  ;  but  let  us  not 
employ  it  till  it  is  imperativeh'  necessary  ; 
let  us  rather  continue  our  researches." 

They  continued  their  inquiries,  and  at 
last  met  with  a  light  dragoon,  who  had 
formed  one  of  the  guard  which  had  escort- 
ed D'Artagnan  to  Rueil,  by  which  they 
knew  that  they  had  entered  that  house. 

Athos,  therefore,  pei-petuallj'  recurred 
to  his  proposed  interview  with  the  queen. 

"I  shall  go,"  he  said,  "to  the  queen." 

"'  Well, then,"  answered  Aramis,  "pray 
tell  me  a  day  or  two  beforehand,  that  I 
may  take  that  opportunity  of  going  to 
Paris."' 

"  To  whom  ?"" 

"Zounds!  how  do  I  know?  perhaps  to 
Madame  de  Longueville.  She  is  all  power- 
ful yonder;  slie  will  help  me.  But  send 
me  word  should  you  be  arrested,  for  then 
I  will  return  directly." 

"Why  do  you  not  take  your  chance, 
and  be  arrested  with  me?" 

"No,  I  tliank  you." 

"Should  we,  by  being  arrested,  be  all 
four  together  again.  w(>  should  not.  1  am 
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sure,  be  twenty-four  hours  .u  prisou  with 

°"*  llTS-rsince  I  WUed  Chatmon^the 
adored  of  the  laches  o.S,Ge^^^^^^^ 

have  too  gr  at  -^-f^l^^  ^,,,,1^  ^o  fol- 
rfC™-s  cou  s'els,  and  to  have  me 
uTed  Do^u  think  that  she  loves  th.s 
r;::.„sonUasth..-saysedo-^^^ 

''She    loved    an   Bingli&uuuui    i 

'''^Well,myt™nd,sheisawom».- 
"No,   no,   you   are  deceived-sbe  is 

■^TDelr  friend,  I  shall  sacu-iflce  myself, 

„„,  go  and  -«  ^"-;^t:in™to  ra.se  an 
'•-  Adieu,  Athos,  i  am  ^oiug 

army."  .., 

-  For  what  purpose  .'' 
..To  come  back,  and  besiege  Rueil. 

.-.'  Where  shall  we  meet  agam  . 
..At  the  foot  of  the  cardinal  s  gallows 
The  two  friends  parted-Aramis  to    e- 
Jn  t^  Pans,  Athos  to  take  soinem^^^^^ 
sures  prepartory  to  an  interview  witii  the 
queen. 


CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

'levee,   at  wmcn,  i"  "^      .    ,  n    i,,,  ..--ic; 
,       ,    .i„„,i  froLU  lis  birth,  he  was 
rights  ho  derived  from 

entitled    to   be   P-^"'  ,  ^/etmains; 
flUed   the,  apaH.men  s  0     St^  Ge   ^^^^^  ^, 

Anne  had   -^:'^;^;^^^,  ..^p'resented 
rSyth°:s.crctssofnobiUty,  Which 

Pnnce  de  Co.iti,  the  Due  de  Beaufort, 
::::;,  tl^^adiutorasseuibledarouud  then. 

,,,\     ."eourt.     The  particular  eharacte  - 
.,r  ihis  was,  that  more  songs  wen 

::;:,;'::: h-d  durmg  ,.s  cm 

.,.      1  .,    court   made   songs  on    tlu 

r  ;::;..':-'"•'-■'-•-•" ''rr:;:: 

and  tlu'.  wounds,  ll-ou^n  . 

•    f   1    M^  iht'v  were   niadt>   b>    iH'    .u  m;^ 
pauiful,  as  ivi»«-y  ^^'^' 

of  ridicvde.  .  hilint\ 

U,  the  midst  of   this  sernun.^   lulanlN 


nevertheless,  people's  minds  were  ur^as^^ 
Was  Mazarm  to  remain  the  favonte  a^^_ 

;::::^r:t;^'Ev:;  one  hoped  so,^.^ 

the  minister  felt  that  all  around  him.  be 
'^at^he  homage  of  the  cour^^^^^^^^^^^ 
,,,a  of  hatred,  111  disgu-d^^^^^^^^^^ 
interest.    He  was  lU  at  ease,  anci 

what  to  do.  fio-htino-  for  him, 

Conde,  himself,  while  ^S^^^-         ^, 

lost   no   opportun,  y^  of   nd  cu,  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

'T^'hflueas^i  si  support,  seemed 
th.w  himselt  ^^  ^^  _^^.^^j 

to  him,  no^^ ,  ^^^i  ,  (-^^. 

When  the  ^«"  ^^f;-/:t ,"  stay 

:u;re^rr  mmi:- -\- - 

.  ^,.  r^f  rpreiving  them.    All 

priety  and  mannei  of  recemi. 

o.^a   fidlv  engrossed  with  tlie  auan^ 

TiHv    aid  there  could  be  few  oppor- 

*       '       ,1,  favorable  to  make  an  appeal 

nr:r:er^r:;eia.erewas 

JntnnouneedtoAune      Ortenmus 

^'-■^'^r'■^'\^?srt^'fe™tX:  She 

nndp   her  heart  oeat  ,  n^^^ 

that  set  stare  which  can  alone  be  pu 

mitted  to  a  queen. 

Do  you  come,  then,  to  ollei  n»   > 

services?"    she    asked,    after   some    mo 
menls'  s,h-.,.e.         ^  ^|^^,^.|^. 

•'Yes,  m;idame.     upucu.v 
„.,    -u,   her  not  recogiii/.ms   hiin      A  ho- 
;:,„!,  noble  heart,  and  made.  Iherefoie, 

""   ^'r'' """'i""'m. ruin,  wbo  was  sit - 

Aime  frowned.     .M.i/.um- 
,i„.,.„  :,  I  able,  folding  up  papers.  ..>"   I ' 
;;::,T:;,,,y  been  a  secretary  of  state.  looU.-a 

"''.'.  Speak.- said  t\ie  .pieen. 

M.L,ru,.u,nedaga,u,...h>spap..is.^^_^^ 

..Madame.      •■■•-';."    ,,.;^;„\,„„  l-o,- 

xJ:':::r:rK:;:.:d'b; -■--"- 
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havesLiddenl^^  disappeared  ever  since  tliey 
set  foot  on  the  sliores  of  France ;  no  one 
knows  what  has  become  of  thein." 

"  Well  ?  "  said  the  queen. 

"  I  address  m\self,  therefore,  first  to 
the  benevolence  of  your  majesty,  that  I 
may  know  what  has  become  of  my  friends, 
reserving-  to  myself,  if  necessary,  the 
rig-ht  of  appealing-  afterward  to  your  jus- 
tice." 

''Sir,"  replied  Anne,  with  a  degree  of 
harig'htiness,  which,  lo  certain  persons, 
became  impertinence,  •'this  is  the  reason 
that  3'ou  trouble  me  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  absorbing-  concerns  !  An  affair  for 
the  police  !  "Well,  sir,  you  oug-ht  to  know 
that  since  we  left  Paris  there  no  longer 
exists  a  police." 

'•'  I  think  that  your  majesty  will  have 
no  need  to  applj'  to  the  police  to  know 
where  m\^  friends  are,  but  that  if  you  will 
deig-n  to  interrog-ate  the  cardinal,  he  can 
reply  without  any  further  inquiry  than 
into  his  own  recollections." 

"But,  God  forg-ive  me!"  cried  Anne, 
with  that  disdainful  curl  of  tiie  lip  pecul- 
iar to  her,  "  I  lliink  you  can  inquire  your- 
self." 

"Yes,  madame,  here  I  have  a  rig-ht  to 
do  so,  for  it  concerns  Monsieur  D'Artag- 
nan — D'Artagnan,"  he  repeated,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  bow  down  the  reg-al  brow 
beneath  the  recollections  of  the  weak  and 
erring  woman. 

The  cardinal  saw  that  it  was  now  hig-h 
time  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  Anne. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  "I  can  tell  what  is  at 
present  unknown  to  her  majesty.  These 
individuals  are  under  arrest;  they  dis- 
obeyed orders." 

*•  I  beg-  of  your  uiajcsty.  then."  said 
Athos,  calm,  and  not  replying-  to  Mazarin, 
"to  take  o(f  these  ar-i-esis  from  ^lousieur 
d'Arfag-nau  and  l)e  Valon." 

"'  What,  you  ask  is  an  alfair  of  discipline 
and  poli<-(;,"  said  Mk;  queen. 

"Monsieur  d'Arlag-nan  never  made; 
such  an  answer  as  tliat,  when  tin;  ser- 
vice of  your  majesty  was  concerned,"  said 
Athos,  bowing-  with  g-reat  dignity.  He 
was  g-oing-  toward  the  door,  when  Mazai-in 
stopped  liini. 

"You  liave  also  b(!en  in  Eng-land.  sir?  " 


he  said,  making-  a  sig-n  to  the  queen,  who 
was  evidently  g-oing-  to  issue  a  severe 
order, 

'•  I  was  present  at  the  last  hours  of 
Charles  I.  Poor  king- 1  Culpable,  at  the 
most,  of  weakness,  how  cruelly  punished 
by  his  subjects  !  Thrones  are  at  this  time 
shaken,  and  it  is  to  little  purpose  for  de- 
voted hearts  to  serve  the  interests  of 
princes.  This  is  the  second  time  that 
Monsieur  d'Artag-nan  has  been  in  En- 
g-land. He  went  the  first  time  to  save 
the  honor  of  a  great  queen  ;  the  second, 
to  avert  the  death  of  a  g-reat  king-." 

"Sir,"  said  Anne  to  Mazarin.  with  an 
accent  from  which  daily  habits  of  dissimu- 
lation could  not  entirely  chase  the  real 
expression,  "see,  if  we  cannot  do  some- 
thing- for  these  gentlemen." 

"I  wish  to  do,  madame,  all  that  3'our 
majesty  pleases." 

"'  Do  w^hat  Monsieur  de  la  Fere  requests ; 
that  is  your  name,  is  it  not,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  have  another  name,  madame — I  am 
called  Athos." 

"Madame,"  said  Mazarin,  with  a  smile, 
"you  may  be  eas}^ — your  wishes  shall  be 
ful  Filled." 

"  You  hear,  sir  ?  "  said  the  queen, 

"Yes,  madame  ;  I  expected  nothing-  less 
from  the  justice  of  your  majesty.  May  I 
not,  then,  g'o  and  see  my  friends?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  j^ou  shall  see  them.  But, 
apropos,  you  belong-  to  the  Fronde,  do  you 
not  ?  "      ' 

"  Madame,  I  serve  th&  king-," 

"  Yes,  in  your  own  way," 

"  My  way  is  the  way  of  all  g-entlemen  ; 
and  I  know  only  one  wa}',"  answered 
Athos,  haughtily. 

"  Go,  sii-.  then."  said  the  cjueen  ;  "■'  you 
have  obtaiued  what  you  wish,  and  we 
know  all  \v(;  wish  to  know," 

Scarcely,  however,  hail  the  tapestr3' 
eloseil  behind  Athos  than  slie  said  to 
Mazariu  : 

-' Cardinal,  desire  them  to  arrest  that 
insolent  fellow  before  he  leaves  the  court." 

••  Your  majesty,"  answered  Mazarin, 
"  desires  me  to  do  only  what  I  was  g-oing- 
to  ask  you  to  let  me  do.  These  bravos, 
who  bring  back  to  our  epoch  the  tradi- 
tions of  theothei-  i-eig-n,  are  troublesome; 
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smce  there  are  two  of  them  already  there, 
\e't  us  add  a  third."  , 

"  a"  Uos  was  not  completely  the  queen  s 
dupe  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  run  away 
iTdy  on  susp.c>on-above  aU, 'J  -■  d- 
tinctly  told  that  he  should  see  his  f.  lends 
a"a.  n       He  waited,    then,   in  the  ante- 

clllmber  with  i.npatience,  till  he  should 

be  conducted  to  them. 

He  walked  to  the  wnulow  ami  looked 

i„,^  the  court.     He   saw  the  depu  at  on 

from   the  Parisians   enter  i' ^/'^«y  "^"^^ 

coherence,  and  to  make  their  bow  to  the 
queen.  A  very  imposing  escort  awaited 
them  without  the  gates. 

l"hos  was  looking  on  attentively  when 
some    one   touched    him    softly    on    the 

'''"ItmonsieurdeComminges.-hesaid. 
.<Yes  count,  and  charged  with  a  com- 

.    '  r      ,„Ki„h  T  be"  of  vou  to  accept 
mission  (oiwh^I^e^y 

'"rBTrgood  as  .0  give  me  up  your 

sword,  count.'  . 

Tthos  smiled  and  opened  the  wmdow. 
-Aramis!"  he  cried. 
A    o-ontleman    turned     round.      Athos 
fancied  he  had  seen  him  among-  the  crowd 
uZL  Aramis.     He  bowed    with   great 
friendship  to  the  count 

-Aramis!"  cried    Athos;      I   am   ar 

rested."  ,    , 

-  Good,"  replied  Aramis  calml.> . 
»ei,  "    said    Athos,    turnmg-   to   Com- 

min^es',  and  giving  him  poUtely  his  sword 

rU.hilt-''thereismysword-^^^^^^^^^ 
the  loudness  to  keep  it  for  n.e  until  1  shall 
UmyP— •  U— t-.twasgiven 
U,mv  ancestors  by  Kmg  Francis  I.  I 
his  tune  they  armed  ge„tlem.Mi.  they  did 
not  disarm  them.     Now,  whit  her  do  you 

conduct,  me?  "  ^^         ,■    i  r<  >,,, 

..l„,,n,vroomat   lirsl.      replH-d      on - 
minges,  -the  quern  will  ulti.uatrly  decide 

on  ill."  place  of  your  doiuieil.'. 

r    n         wi       rs^miniu<'-es      WltllOUt 
Atlios     followed      i..ouiuim._«  ^ 

saying  a  single  word. 


CU  VPTKR  LXXIX. 

TUK    ROYALTY    OK   CXUPINAT.  MAZAUIN. 
TiiR  arrests  produced  no  sensation,  and 
were    almost  unk.u3wn,  and   scarcely  in- 


terrupted the  course  of  events.  To  the 
deputation  it  was  formally  announced 
that  the  queen  would  receive  it. 

Accordingly  it   was    admitted    to    the 
presence  of  Anne,  who,  silent   and  lofty 
as  ever,  listened  to  the  speeches  and  com- 
plaints of  the  deputies;    but  when  they 
had  finished  their  harangues,  not  one  of 
them  could  say,  so   calm   had   been    her 
face   whether  she  bad  heard  them  or  not. 
While  thus  she  was  silent,  Mazarm,  who 
was  present,  and  knew  what  the  deputies 
asked,  answered  in  these  terms: 

-Gentlemen,"  he    said,  -I   shall  30m 
with  vou  in  supplicating  the  queen  to  put 
an  end  to  the  miseries  of  her  subjects,     i 
have  done  all  in  my  power  to  anieliorate 
them,  and  yet  the  belief  of  the  public,  you 
say,  is  that  they  proceed  from  me,  an  un- 
happy  foreigner  who  has  been  unable  to 
plea'se  the  French.     Alas!    I  |---  --J 
been  understood,  and  no  wonder,     i  suc- 
ceeded a  man  of  the  most  -f>^^^ 
that  ever  upheld  the  scepter  of  Fiance. 
The  memory  of  Richelieu  annihilater,  me. 
In    vain-were    I    an    ambitious    man- 
should  I  struggle  against  such  a  remem- 
brance as  he  has  left ;  but  that  I  am  not 
ambitious  lam  going  to  prove  to  you.     i 
own  mvself  conquered.     I  shall  obey  the 
wishes'of  the  people.     If  Pans  has  inju- 
,ies  to  complain  of,   who  has    not    some 
wrongs  to  be  redressed  ?     P--/;-^/;;" 
sufficiently  punished -enough  blood  has 
flowed -enough   misery   has   humbled  a 
town  deprived  of  its  king,  and  of  Us  jus- 
tice      'Tis    not   for   me,   a   private   indi- 
vidual, to  disunite  a  (lueen  from  her  kuig- 
dom.     Since  you  requin>  my  resignation, 

I  shall  relire."  •    ,  ,      • 

..TluMi,'"said  Ara.uis.  in  his  neighbors 
ears  "the  confereiuTS  are  over.  There 
is  nothing  to  d,>  but,  to  send  Monsieur 
M-izarin  to  th.«  most  distant  frontier,  and 
to  take  care  that  he  does  not  return  even 
by    that,    nor    any    other    <>nt,ranee.    mto 

Kianee." 

..,)„o  instant,  sir.-  said  the  man  in  a 
..own.  whom  he  addressed:  "a  plague 
on't  '  how  fast  you  go  !  one  may  soon  see 
tbatvon-re  a  soldier.  There's  the  article 
of  remunerations  and  ind.Munilieations  to 
b.>  diseuss.'d  and  set,  t  origins. 
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'•' Chancellor,"  said  the  queen,  turning- 
to  this  same  man,  ''do  you,  our  old  ac- 
quaintance, open  the  conferences.  Thej^ 
can  take  place  at  Rueil.  The  cardinal 
has  said  several  thing's  wliich  have  ag-i- 
tated  me,  therefore  I  do  not  speak  more 
fully  now.  As  to  his  going-  or  staying-,  I 
feel  too  much  gratitude  to  the  cardinal 
not  to  leave  Ihm  free  in  all  his  actions : 
he  shall  do  what  he  wishes  to  do." 

A  transient  pallor  overspread  the  speak- 
ing- countenance  of  the  prime  minister — he 
looked  at  the  queen  with  anxiety.  Her 
face  was  so  passionless,  that  he  was,  as 
ever}'  one  else  was,  incapable  of  reading 
her  thoug-hts. 

"But,*'  added  the  queen,  '-'in  awaiting 
the  cardinal's  decisions,  let  there  be,  if 
you  please,  a  reference  to  the  king-  only." 
The  deputies  bowed,  and  left  the  room. 
'' What  I  "  exclaimed  the  queen,  when 
the  last  of  them  had  quitted  the  apart- 
ment, '•  you  would  yield  to  these  limbs  of 
the  la w^those  advocates  ?  " 

''To  promote  your  majesty's  welfare, 
madaine,"  replied  Mazarin,  fixing-  his  pene- 
trating- eye  on  the  queen;  "there's  no 
sacrifice  that  I  would  not  make." 

Anne  dropped  her  head  and  fell  into  one 
of  those  reveries  so  habitual  with  her. 
Her  recollection  of  Athos  came  into  her 
mind.  His  fearless  deportment  —  his 
words,  so  firm,  yet  so  dig-nified,  the 
shades  which  by  one  word  he  had  evoketl, 
recalled  to  her  the  past  in  all  its  intoxica- 
tion of  poetry  and  romance,  youth,  beauly, 
the  eclat  of  love  at  twenty  years  of  ag-e, 
the  bloody  death  of  Buckingham,  tln'only 
man  wliom  she  ever  really  loved,  and  tiic 
heroism"  of  those  obscure  champions  who 
had  saved  her  from  iIk;  double  hatred  of 
RichelicMi  and  of  Ihc  king. 

Ma/ariii  ioolo'd  at  her.  and  while  she 
deemed  herself  aloM<!  and  freed  from  that 
uofld  of  enemies  wlio  sought  1o  spy  into 
lier  seci-et  thoughts,  Ik;  read  her  Ihonghts 
in  her  countenance,  as  one  sees  in  a  trans- 
parent lake  cloiuls  pass — reflections,  Wkr. 
thoughts,  of  the  heavens. 

••  Must  we,  then,"  asked  Ainie  of  Aiis- 
I  lia,  '•yield  to  the  storm,  purchase  :i 
peace,  and  await  patiently  and  piously  for 
l)etter  times  ?  " 


Mazarin  smiled  sarcasticall}'^  at  this 
speech,  which  showed  that  she  had  taken 
the  minister's  proposal  serioush-. 

Anne's  head  was  bent  down,  and  she 
did  not  see  this  smile ;  but  finding  that 
her  question  elicited  no  repl}",  she  looked 
up. 

"  Well,  3-0U  do  not  answer,  cardinal ; 
what  do  ,you  think  about  it  ?  " 

••I  am  thinking,  madame,  of  the  allu- 
sion made  by  that  insolent  gentleman, 
whom  \-ou  have  caused  to  be  arrested,  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham — to  him  whom 
you  suffered  to  be  assassinated — to  the 
Duchesse  de  Chevreuse,  whom  3'ou  suf- 
fered to  be  exiled — to  the  Due  de  Beaufort, 
whom  you  exiled ;  but  he  made  no  allusion 
to  me,  because  he  is  ignorant  of  the  rela- 
tion in  which  I  stand  to  you." 

Anne  drew  up,  as  she  always  did,  when 
anything  touched  her  pride.  She  blushed, 
and  that  she  might  not  answer,  clasped 
her  beautiful  hands  till  her  sharp  nails 
almost  pierced  them. 

"  That  man  has  sagacity,  honor,  and 
wit,  not  to  mention  likewise  that  he  is  a 
man  of  undoubted  resolution.  You  know 
something  about  him,  do  3'ou  not,  mad^ 
ame?  I  shall  tell  him,  therefore,  and  in 
doing  so  I  shall  confer  a  personal  favor 
on  him,  how  he  is  mistaken  in  regard  to 
me.  What  is  proposed  to  me  would  be, 
in  fact,  almost  an  abdication,  and  an  ab- 
dication re(piires  reflection." 

"An  abdication?"  repeated  Anne; 
"  I  thought,  sir,  that  it  was  only  kings 
who  abdicated  ?  " 

"Well,"  replied  IMazarin.  '-and  am  I 
not  almost  a  king  —  king,  indeed,  of 
France?  Thrown  ovei-  the  foot  of  the 
royal  bed,  my  simar,  madame,  is  not 
unlike  the  mantle  worn  by  a  king-." 

This  is  one  of  the  humiliations  which 
Mazarin  made  Anne  undergo  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other,  and  which  bowed 
her  head  with  .shauu'.  Queen  Eliza betii 
and  Catherine;  H.  of  Russia  are;  the  only 
1  wo  monarchs  on  n'cord  who  were  at 
once  sovei-eigns  aiul  lovers.  Anne  of 
Austria  looked  with  a  sor-t  of  tei-roi*  at 
the  tlireatening  aspect  of  the  cardinal — 
his  physiognomy  in  such  moments  was 
not  destitute  of  a  certain  grandeur. 
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"Sir,"  she  replied,  "  did  I  not  say,  and 
did  you  not  iiear  me  say  to  those  people, 
that  you  should  do  as  you  pleased  ?  " 

"In  that  case,"  said  Mazarin,  "  I  think 
it  must  please  me  best  to  remain  :  not 
onl.y  on  account  of  my  own  interest,  but 
for  your  safety." 

"Remain,  then,  sir;  nothing-  can  be 
more  agreeable  to  me;  only  do  not  allow 
me  to  be  insulted." 

"  You  are  referring-  to  the  demands  of 
the  rebels,  and  to  the  tone  in  which  they 
stated  them  ?  Patience !  They  have 
selected  a  field  of  battle  on  which  I  am 
an  abler  general  than  they  are — that  of 
a  conference.  No,  we  shall  beat  them  by 
merel.y  temporizing.  They  want  food 
already.  They  will  be  ten  times  worse 
oflf  in  a  week." 

"  Ah,  yes  !  Good  heavens  !  I  know  it 
will  end  in  that  way ;  but  it  is  not  the}^ 
who  taunt  me  with  the  most  wounding 
reproaches — but — " 

"  I  understand ;  you  mean  to  allude 
to  the  recollections  perpetuallj^  revived 
by  these  three  g-entlemen.  However,  we 
liave  them  safe  in  prison  :  and  they  are 
just  sufficiently  culpable  for  us  to  keep 
tliem  in  prison  as  long  as  is  convenient  to 
lis.  One,  only,  is  still  not  in  our  power, 
and  braves  us.  But,  devil  take  him  I  we 
shall  soon  succeed  in  sending  him  to  re- 
join liis  companions.  We  have  accom- 
|)lished  more  difTicult  things  than  that. 
In  the  first  place,  I  have,  as  a  precaution, 
shut  up,  at  Rueil,  near  me,  under  my  own 
(\yes,  within  i-cach  of  my  liand,  the  two 
most  intractable  ones.  To-day  the  third 
will  be  there  also." 

"  As  long  as  they  are  in  pi'ison,  all  will 
be  well,"  said  Anne;  "but  one  of  these 
(lays  they  will  get  out." 

"  Yes  ;  if  your  majesty  releases  them." 

"Ah!  "  exclaimed  Anne,  following  tin; 
train  of  lier  own  thoughts  on  su(-h  occa- 
sions ;   "  one  regrets  Paris  !  " 

"Why  so?" 

"  On  account  of  tlu?  Bastille,  sir:  which 
is  so  strong  atid  so  secure." 

"Madame,  these  conferences  will  l»ring- 
us  peace;  wlien  we  have  peace  we  shall 
regain  Paris;  with  Paris,  (he  Baslill.'. 
and  oui-  three  bullies  shall  i-ot  thei-cni." 


Anne  frowned  slightly,  when  ^lazarin, 
in  taking-  leave,  kissed  her  hand. 

Mazarin,  after  this  half  humble,  half 
gallant  attention,  went  away.  Anne  fol- 
lowed him  with  her  eyes,  and  as  he  with- 
drew, at  every  step  he  took,  a  disdainful 
smile  was  seen  playing,  then  gradually 
burst  upon  her  lips. 

"  I  once,"  she  said,  "  despised  the  love 
of  a  cardinal  who  never  said  '  I  shall  do, ' 
but  •  I  have  done.  '  That  man  knew  of 
retreats  more  secure  than  Rueil — darker, 
and  more  silent  even  than  the  Bastille. 
Oh,  the  degenerate  world  !  " 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

PRECAUTIONS. 

After  quitting  Anne.  Mazarin  took  the 
road  to  Rueil,  where  he  usualh^  resided  ; 
in  those  times  of  disturbance  he  went 
about  with  numerous  followers,  and  often 
disg-uised  himself.  In  the  military  dress 
he  was,  indeed,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
a  very  handsome  man. 

In  the  court  of  the  old  chateau  of  St. 
Germains,  he  entered  his  coach,  and 
reached  the  Seine  at  Chalon.  The  prince 
had  supplied  him  wit  h  fifty  liglit  horse, 
not  so  much  by  way  oi  a  guard,  as  to 
show  the  deputies  how  readily  the  queen's 
generals  dispersed  their  troops,  and  to 
prove  that  they  might  be  scattered  about 
at  pleasure.  Athos,  on  horseback,  with- 
out his  sword,  and  kept  in  siirht  by  Com- 
ininges,  followed  the  cardinal  in  silence. 
Grimaud.  linding  that  his  mastei-  had 
been  arrested,  fell  back  into  the  ranks, 
near  Aramis.  without  saying  a  word,  and 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Grimaud  hatl.  indeed,  tiuring  twenty- 
two  years  of  service,  seen  his  master  ex- 
tricate himself  from  so  many  dilVicuIl  i(>s, 
that  nothing  maiie  him  uneasy. 

At  the  bi-anching  oir  of  the  i-oad  lowai-d 
Paris.  Aramis,  who  had  followed  in  the 
cardinars  suite,  turned  back,  ^lazai-in 
went  to  the  right  hand,  and  Aramis  couhl 
si'e  the  prisonei-  disappear  at.  the  t\irning 
of  the  avemie.  Athos.  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, moved  l)y  a  similar  impulse,  looked 
bat-U  also.  'J'he  two  friends  (>xchanged  a 
simple  inclination  of  the  head,  anil  Aramis 
put    his   ling-er  to  his   hat,  as  if  to  bow  ; 
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Athos,  alone,  comprehending-  by  that  sig-- 
nal  that  he  had  some  project  in  his  head. 

Ten  minutes  afterward,  Mazarin  entered 
the  court  of  that  chateau  which  his  prede- 
cessor liad  built  for  him,  at  Rueil ;  as  he 
aligiited,  Comininges  approached  him. 

"My  lord,"  he  asked,  ''where  does 
your  eminence  wish  Monsieur  Comte  de  la 
Fere  to  be  lodg"ed  ?  " 

"  Certainly  in  the  pavilion  of  the  orang-- 
ery — in  front  of  the  pavilion  where  the 
guard  is.  I  wish  every  respect  shown  to 
the  count,  although  he  is  the  prisoner  of 
her  majesty  the  queen." 

''M3'  lord,"  answered  Comminges,  ''he 
begs  to  be  taken  into  the  place  where 
Monsieur  d'Artagnan  is  confined — that  is, 
in  the  hunting-  lodg-e  opposite  the  orang- 
ery." 

Mazarin  thoug-ht  for  an  instant. 

Comminges  saw  that  he  was  undecided. 

'"Tis  a  very  strong  post,"  he  resumed  ; 
"  and  forty  g'ood  men,  tried  soldiers,  and 
consequently  having-  nothing  to  do  witli 
Frondeurs,  nor  any  interest  in  the 
Fronde." 

"  If  we  put  these  three  men  together, 
Monsieur  Comming-es,"  said  Mazarin,  "we 
must  double  the  g-uard,  and  we  are  not 
rich  enough  in  defenders  to  commit  such 
acts  of  prodigality." 

Comming-es  smiled  ;  Mazarin  read,  and. 
construed  that  smile. 

"You  do  not  know  these  men,  Monson 
Comminges,  but  I  know  them — first,  per- 
sonally ;  also,  by  hearsay.  I  sent  them 
to  carry  aid  to  King  Chai-les,  and  they 
performed  prodigies  to  save  him  :  had  it 
not  been  for  an  advei'se  destiny,  tliat  be- 
loved monarch  would,  this  duy,  iiave  been 
among  us." 

"But,  since  they  served  your  eminence 
so  well,  wliy  are  they,  my  ioi-d  ("iidinal, 
in  pr-ison  ?  " 

"In  prison?"  asked  Maz:irin  ;  "and 
wlien  has  Rueil  been  a  prison?" 

"  Ever  since  there  were  prisoner's  in  it," 
answered  (^omininges. 

"  Th(\se  g-entlemen,  Comminges,  are  not 
prisoners,"  returned  M:izarin,  witli  liis 
ironical  smile,  "but  guests;  and  guests 
so  precious,  that  I  h:\ve  put  a  grating  be- 
fore each  of  their  windows,  and  bolts  to 


their  doors,  that  they  may  not  be  weary 
of  being  my  visitors.  So  mucli  do  I  esteem 
them,  thai-  I  am  going  to  make  the  Count 
de  la  Fere  a  visit,  that  I  may  converse 
with  him  tete-a-tete;  and  that  we  may 
not  be  disturbed  at  our  interview,  you 
must  conduct  him,  as  I  said  before,  into 
the  pavilion  of  the  orangery ;  that,  you 
know,  is  my  daily  promenade." 

Comminges  bowed,  and  returned  lo  im- 
part to  Athos  the  result  of  his  request. 
Athos,  who  had  been  awaiting-  the  caidi- 
nal's  decision  with  outwai-d  composure, 
but  secret  uneasiness,  then  entreated  that 
Comminges  would  do  him  one  favor, 
which  was  to  intimate  to  D'Artagnan 
that  he  was  placed  in  the  pavilion  of  the 
oranger}'  for  the  purpose  of  receiving-  a 
visit  from  the  cardinal,  and  that  he  should 
profit  by  the  opportunity,  in  order  to  ask 
for  some  mitigation  of  their  close  im- 
prisonment. 

"  Which  cannot  last,"  interrupted  Com- 
minges, '•  the  cardinal  said  so  ;  there  is  no 
prison  here." 

"  But  there  are  oubliettes  !  "  replied 
Athos,  smiling. 

"  Oh  !  that's  a  different  thing- ;  yes — I 
know  there  are  traditions  of  that  sort," 
said  Comminges  :  "it  was  m  the  time  of 
the  other  cardinal,  who  was  a  g-reat  no- 
bleman ;  but  our  Mazarin — impossible  !  an 
Italian  adventurer  could  not  g-o  to  such 
lengths  toward  such  men  as  ourselves. 
Oubliettes  are  employed  as  a  means  of 
king-ly  vengeance,  and  a  low-born  fellow 
such  as  he  is  dare  not  have  recourse  to 
them.  No,  no,  be  easy  on  that  score.  1 
shall,  however,  inform  Monsieur  d'Artag- 
nan of  your  arrival  here." 

Comminges  then  letl  the  count  to  a 
room  on  the  ground-llooi-  of  a  pavilion  at 
the  end  of  the  orangery.  They  passed 
through  a  court-yard,  as  they  went,  full 
of  soldiers  and  courtiei-s.  In  the  center 
of  this  com-t,  in  th(^  form  of  a  horseshoe, 
wen^  the  l)uildings  occupied  b.y  Mazarin, 
and  at  each  wing  th<^  pavilion  (or  smaller 
building)  where  D'Artagnan  was,  and 
that,  level  '  with  the  orangery,  where 
Athos  was  to  be.  Behind  each  end  of 
these  two  wings  extended  the  park. 

Athos,  when  he  reached   his  appointed 
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room,  observed,  through  the  g-ratings  of 
his  window,  walls,  and  roofs ;  and  was 
told,  on  inquiry,  by  Comining-es,  that  he 
was  looking-  on  the  back  of  the  pavilion 
where  D'Artag-nan  was  confined. 

'•'  Yes,  'tis  too  true,"  said  Comming-es, 
"  'tis  almost  a  prison  ;  but  what  a  sin- 
gular fancy  this  is  of  yours,  count — you, 
who  are  the  very  flower  of  our  nobility — 
to  go  and  spend  your  valor  and  your  loy- 
alty among  these  upstarts,  the  Frondists  I 
Really  and  truly,  if  ever  I  thought  that 
I  had  a  friend  in  the  ranks  of  the  royal 
army,  it  was  you.  A  Frondeur !  you, 
the  Comte  de  la  Fere,  on  the  side  of 
Broussel,  Blancmesnil,  and  Viole  !  For 
shame  !  you,  a  Frondeur  !  " 

"On  my  woi'd  of  honor,"  said  Athos, 
"one  must  be  either  a  Mazarinist  or  a 
Frondeur.  For  a  long  time  I  had  these 
words  whispered  in  my  ears,  and  I  chose 
the  last ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  French  word. 
And  now,  I  am  a  Frondeur — not  of  Brous- 
sel's  part}',  nor  of  Blancmesnil's,  nor  am 
I  with  Viole — but  with  the  Due  de  Beau- 
fort, the  Dues  de  Bouillon  and  D'Elbeuf ; 
with  princes,  not  with  presidents,  coun- 
cilors, and  low-born  lawyers.  Besides, 
what  a  charming  thing  it  would  have 
been  to  serve  the  cardinal  !  Look  at  that 
wall — without  a  single  window — which 
tells  you  fine  things  about  Mazarin's 
gratitude  !  " 

"Yes,"  replied  De  Comminges,  "more 
especially  if  that  could  reveal  how  Mon- 
sieur d'Artagnan  for  this  last  week  has 
been  swearing  at  him." 

"Poor  D'Artagnan."  said  Athos,  with 
that  charming  melancholy  which  was  one 
of  the  external  traits  of  his  character, 
"so  brave,  so  good,  so  terrible  to  the 
enemies  of  those  whom  he  loves;  you 
hav(^  two  unruly  prisoners  there,  sir." 

"Unruly,"  Comminges  smiled,  "you 
wish  to  make  luf  afraid,  1  suppose.  When 
he  came  here,  Monsicni- d'AiM agna n  pro- 
voked and  braved  all  llic  soldiers  and  in- 
fei'ior  ofllcers,  in  ordei',  1  suppose,  to  liav(> 
his  sword  back — that  mood  lasted  some 
time — but  now,  he's  as  gentle  as  a  laml).  I 
and  sings  Gasrf)n  songs  which  make-  one  i 
die  with  laughing." 

"And  De  Vaion  ?  "  ask.-d  Alhos. 


"Ah,  he's  quite  another  sort  of  person 
— a  formidable  gentleman,  indeed.  The 
first  day  he  broke  all  the  doors  in  with  a 
single  push  of  his  shoulder  :  and  I  expect- 
ed to  see  him  leave  Rueil  m  the  same  way 
as  Samson  left  Gaza.  But  his  temper 
cooled  down  liice  his  friend's — he  not  onh' 
gets  used  to  his  captivity,  but  jokes  about 
it." 

'•So  much  the  better,"  said  Athos; 
and,  on  reflection,  he  felt  convinced  that 
this  improvement  in  the  spirits  of  the  two 
captives  proceeded  from  some  plan  formed 
b3'  D'Artagnan  for  their  escape. 


CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

STRENGTH  AND   SAGACITY. 

Now  let  US  pass  the  orangery'-,  to  the 
hunting  lodge.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
courtyard,  where,  close  to  a  portico  form- 
ed of  Ionic  columns,  there  were  dog-ken- 
nels, rose  an  oblong  building,  the  pavilion 
of  the  orangery,  a  half-circle,  inclosing 
the  court  of  honors.  It  was  in  this  pa- 
vilion, on  the  ground-floor,  that  D'Artag- 
nan and  Porthos  were  confined,  suffering 
the  hours  of  a  long  imprisonment  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  each  difi"erent  tem- 
perament. 

D'Artagnan  was  walking  about  like  a 
tiger,  his  eye  fixed,  growling  as  he  paced 
along  b}'  the  bars  of  a  window  looking 
upon  the  yard  of  servant's  offices. 

Porthos  was  ruminating  over  an  excel- 
lent dinner  which  had  been  served  up 
to  him. 

The  one  seemed  to  be  deprived  of  rea- 
son, yet  he  was  meditating.  The  other 
seemed  to  meditate,  yet  he  was  sleeping. 
But  his  sleep  was  a,  nightmare,  which 
might  be  guessed  by  the  incohei'tMit  man- 
ner in  whicli  he  snored. 

"  Look  I  "  sai(l  D'Artagnan,  "day  is 
declining,  li  nnist  be  nearly  four  o'clock. 
We  have  b(>en  in  this  place  nearly  (Mglity- 
tliree  hours." 

"  Hem  I  "  muttei-ed  Porthos.  with  a 
kind  of  pretense  of  answering. 

"  l>i(l  yon  hear,  eternal  sKM>p(<r  ?  "  criiMi 
D'Artangan.  irritat(>(i  that  any  o?)e  could 
doze  during  the  day,  when  he  had  the 
gi-ealcst  diiliculty  in  sleeping  during  the 
night. 
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"What?  "  said  Porthos. 

"I  say  we  have  been  here  eighty-three 
hours." 

"  'Tis  3'our  fault,"'    answered  Portlios. 

'•'How,  my  fault?'' 

"Yes,  I  offered  to  you  to  escape.'' 

"  By  tearing"  down  an  iron  bar  and 
pushing-  in  a  door,  Porthos.  People  like  us 
cannot  just  g'O  out  as  they  like;  besides, 
g"oing-  out  of  this  room  is  not  everything'." 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  kill  the  sentniel, 
and  then  we  shall  have  arms." 

"  Yes  :  but  before  we  can  kill  him — and 
he  is  hard  to  kill,  that  Swiss — he  will 
shriek  out,  and  the  whole  piquet  will 
come,  and  we  shall  be  taken  like  foxes — 
we,  who  are  lions — and  throwm  into  some 
dung-eon,  where  we  shall  not  even  have 
the  consolation  of  seeing-  this  frightful 
g-ray  sky  of  Rueil,  which  is  no  more  like 
the  sk}'-  of  Tarbes  than  the  moon  to  the 
sun.  Lack-a-daV'  !  if  we  only  had  some 
one  to  instruct  us  about  the  physical  and 
moral  topog-raphy  of  this  castle.  Ah  I 
when  one  thinks  that  for  twenty  years — 
during-  which  time  I  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  m3''self — it  never  occurred  to 
me  to  come  to  study  Rueil.  And  after 
all,  'tis  impossible  but  that  Master  Ara- 
mis,  that  Athos,  that  wise  g-entleman, 
should  not  discover  our  retreat ;  then, 
faith,  it  will  be  time  to  act." 

"  Yes,  more  especially  as  it  is  not  very 
disag-reeable  here,  with  one  exception." 

'•What?" 

'•  Did  you  observe,  D'Artag-nan,  that 
three  da3's  running  they  have  broug-ht  us 
b rased  mutton  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  if  that  occurs  a  fourth  time 
I  shall  complain  of  it,  so  never  mind." 

"  And  then  I  feel  the  loss  of  m^'-  house  ; 
'tis  a  long  time  since  I  visited  my  castles." 

"  Forget  tliem  for  a  time  :  we  shall  re- 
turn to  them,  unless  Mazarin  razes  them 
to  the  ground." 

"Do  youtliink  that  likely  ?  " 

"No — the  otliei-  cardinal  would  have 
don(^  so  ;  but  this  one  is  too  low  a  fellow 
to  risk  it." 

"  You  console  me,  D'Artagnan." 

The  two  prisoners  were  at  this  point  of 
their  convfu-sation  when  Comminges  en- 
tered, preceded  by  a.  sei-g(>ant  and  by  two 


men,  wlio  brought  suppei-  in  a  basket 
with  two  handles,  filled  with  basons  and 
plates. 

"What  !  ■"  exclaimed  Porthos,  "'  mutton 
ag-ain  ?  '" 

"  My  dear  Monsieur  de  Comminges," 
said  D'Artag-nan,  ••you  will  find  my 
friend,  De  Valon,  will  go  to  the  most  fatal 
lengths  if  Monsieur  Mazarin  continues  to 
provide  us  with  this  sort  of  meat;  mutton 
every  day." 

"I  declare,"  said  Porthos,  "  I  shall  eat 
nothing  if  they  do  not  take  it  away." 

"  Take  away  the  mutton,"  said  Com- 
minges;  "I  wish  Monsieur  de  Valon  to 
sup  well,  more  especially  as  I  have  news 
to  give  him  which  will  improve  his  appe- 
tite." 

"  Is  Mazarin  put  to  death  ?  "  asked  Por- 
thos. 

"No;  I  am  sorry  to  tell  3^ou  he  is  per- 
fectl\-  well." 

"So  much  the  worse, "  said  Porthos. 

"Should  you  be  very  glad  to  hear  that 
the  Count  de  la  Fere  was  well?"  asked 
De  Comminges. 

D'Artagnan's  small  eyes  Avere  opened  to 
the  utmost. 

"  Glad  !  "  he  cried  ;  "I  should  be  more 
than  glad  !     Happy  ! — beyond  measure!  " 

"  Well,  I  am  desired  by  him  to  give  you 
his  compliments,  and  to  say  that  he  is  in 
good  health." 

"  Then  you  have  seen  him  ?  " 

"Certainl}^  I  have." 

"Where  ? — if  it  is  not  impertinent." 

"Near  here,"  replied  De  Comminges, 
smiling;  "so  near  that  if  the  windows 
which  look  on  the  orangery  were  not 
stopped  up  you  might  see  the  place  where 
he  is." 

"  He  is  wandering  about  the  environs  of 
the  castle,"  thougiit  D'Artagnan.  Then 
he  said  aloud  : 

"  You  met  him,  I  dare  say,  in  the  park 
— hunting,  perliaps  ?  " 

"No:  nearer,  nearer  still.  Look  behind 
this  wall,"  said  De  Comminges,  knocking 
against  the  wall. 

"  Behind  this  wall  ?  What  is  there,  then, 
behind  this  wall  ?  I  was  brought  here  by 
night,  so  devil  take  me  if  I  know  where  I 
am.     Tlie  count  is  then  in  the  chateau?  " 
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'•Yes." 

"  For  what  reason  ?  " 

"  The  same  as  yourself." 

"  Athos  is,  then,  a  prisoner?  " 

''You  know  well,"  replied  de  Cominin- 
g-es,  '•'  that  there  are  no  prisoners  at  Rueil, 
because  there  is  no  prison."' 

"Don't  let  us  play  upon  words,  su\ 
Athos  has  been  arrested  ?  " 

''  Yesterday,  at  Saint-Germains,  as  he 
came  out  from  the  presence  of  the  queen." 

The  arms  of  D'Artagnan  fell  powerless 
by  his  side.  One  might  have  supposed 
liim  thunderstruck  ;  a  paleness  ran  like  a 
cloud  over  his  dark  skin,  but  disappeared 
immediately. 

•'••  A  prisoner  ?  "  he  reiterated. 

"  A  prisoner,"  repeated  PorthoQ,  quite 

dejected. 

Suddenly  D'Artagnan  looked  up,  and  in 
his  eyes  tliere  was  a  gleam  which  scarcely 
even  Porthos  observed  :  but  it  died  away, 
and   he  remained   more    sorrowful    than 

before. 

'•'Come,  come,"  said  Comminges,  who, 
since  D'Artagnan,  on  the  day  of  Brous- 
sel's  arrest,  had  saved  him  from  the  hands 
of  the  Parisians,  had  entertained  a  real 
affection  for  him;  "don't  be  unhappy,  I 
never  thoug-ht  of  bringing-  you  bad  news. 
Laugh  at  the  mischance  which  has  be- 
fallen 3^our  friend  and  Monsieur  do  Valon, 
instead  of  being  in  the  depths  of  despair 
about  it." 

But  D'Artagnan  was  still  in  a  despond- 
ing mood. 

"And  how  did  ho  look?  "asked  Por- 
thos, who,  p(>rceiving  that  D'Artagnan 
had  allowed  the  conversation  1o  drop, 
profited  by  it  to  put  in  his  word. 

"Very  well,  indeed,  sir,"  replied  Com- 
niinges ;  '*  at  tirst.  like  you,  he  seemed 
distressed:  but  when  he  heanl  that  the 
cardinal  was  going  to  pay  him  a  visit  this 
very  evening — " 

"All  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan  ;  "  tlic  cardi- 
nal going  to  visit  the  Count  dr  la,  Fei-e  ?  "' 
'•  Yes;  and  the  count  desired  me  to  tell 
you  that  he  should  take  advantage  of  this 
visit  to  plead  for  you  and  for  hims.«lf."' 

"  Ah  !  the  dear  count  !  "  said  D'Artag- 
nan. 

••  A    (inc   thing,  indeed  !  "  grnnt-ed    I'or- 


thos.  "  A  great  favor  !  Zounds  !  Mon- 
sieur the  Count  de  la  Fere,  whose  family 
is  allied  to  the  Montmorency  and  the  Ro- 
han, is  well  worthy  of  Monsieur  Mazarin's 
civilities." 

••Never  mind!"  said  D'Artagnan,  in 
his  calmest  tone,  and  looking,  but  in  vain, 
at  Porthos,  to  see  if  he  comprehended  all 
the  importance  of  this  visit.  "  'Tis  then 
Monsieur  Mazarin's  custom  to  walk  in  his 
orangery  ?  "  he  added. 

'•  He  shuts  himself  up  there  every  even- 
ing, and  there,  'tis  said,  ponders  over  state 
affairs." 

'•Let  the  cardinal  take  care  of  going 
alone  to  visit  the  Count  de  la  Fere,"  said 
D'Artagnan;  "for  the  count  must  be 
furious." 

Comminges  began  to  laugh.  '•  Really, 
to  hear  you  talk,  one  would  suppose  you 
were  cannibals.  Tlie  count  is  an  affable 
man  ;  besides,  he  is  unarmed ;  at  the  first 
word  from  his  eminence  the  two  soldiers 
about  him  would  run  to  him." 

"Now,"  said  D'Artagnan;  "I've  one 
last  favor  to  ask  of  you.  Monsieur  ue 
Comminges." 

•'  At  your  service,  sir." 
"  You  will  see  the  count  again  ?  '* 
"  To-morrow  morning." 
"  Will  you  remember  us  to  him,  and  ask 
him  to  solicit  one  favor  for  me— that  his 
I  eminence  should  do  me  the  honor  to  give 
me  a  hearing  :  that  is  all  I  want." 

"Oh  :  "  muttered  Porthos,  shaking  his 
head  ;  "never  should  I  have  thought  this 
of    him  !      How    misfortune    humbles    a 

man  !  " 

"That   shall    be    done,"    answered    De 

Comminges. 

•'Tell  the  count  that  I  am  well:   that 

you  found  me  sad,  but  i-esigni>d." 
••1  am  jileased,  sir.  to  hear  that." 
"And   the  same.  also,  for  iMonsieur  de 

Valon — " 

"  Not  for  me  I  "  cried  Portluis  :   '•  1  am 

not.  at  all  resigneil." 

"  He  will  be  so.  monsieur  :  1  know  liim 
better  tlian  he  kntnvs  himself.  Be  silent, 
dear  De  Valon,  and  resign  yonrst>lf." 

"Adieu,  gentlemen."  said  l>e  Coni- 
minges:   "  sleep  well  !  " 

"  \V(>  will  trv." 
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De  Comming-es  went  away,  D'Artag-nan 
remaining'  apparently  in  the  same  attitude 
of  humble  resignation  ;  but  scarcely  had 
he  departed  than  he  turned,  and  clasped 
Porthos  in  his  arms,  with  an  expression 
not  to  be  doubted. 

"Oh  I"  cried  Porthos;  "what's  the 
matter  now  ?  Are  30U  mad,  my  dear 
friend  ?  " 

"What's  the  matter?"  returned 
D'Artagnan  ;  "  we  are  saved  I  " 

'•  I  don't  see  that  at  all,"  answered 
Porthos.  "  I  think  we  are  all  taken  pris- 
oners, except  Aramis,  and  that  our 
chances  of  g"oing-  out  are  lessened  since 
we  were  entang-led  in  Mazarin's  witch- 
craft." 

"  Which  is  far  too  strong-  for  two  of  us, 
but  not  strong-  enough  for  three  of  us," 
returned  D'Artagnan. 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  Porthos. 

"  Never  mind  ;  let's  sit  down  to  table, 
and  take  something  to  strengthen  us  for 
the  night." 

"  What  are  we  to  do,  then,  to-night  ?  " 

"  To  travel — perhaps." 

"  But—" 

'■'  Sit  down,  dear  friend,  to  table. 
While  we  are  eating,  ideas  flow  easily. 
After  supper,  when  they  are  perfected,  I 
will  communicate  my  plans  to  you." 

So  Porthos  sat  down  to  table  without 
another  word,  and  ate  with  an  appetite 
that  did  honor  to  the  confidence  which 
D'Artagnan's  imagination  had  inspired 
him  with. 


CHAPTER  LXXXII. 

STRENGTH  AND   SAGACITY — CONTINUED. 

Supper  w^as  eaten  in  silence,  but  not  in 
sadness ;  for  from  time  to  time  one  of 
those  sweet  smiles  which  were  habitual  to 
him  in  his  moments  of  good-humor  illu- 
mined the  face  of  D'Artagnan.  Not  one 
of  these  smiles  was  lost  on  Porthos  ;  and 
at  every  one  he  uttered  an  exclamation 
which  Ix'trayed  to  his  friend  that  he  had 
not  lost  sight  of  the  idea  which  possessed 
his  brain. 

At  dessert  D'Artagnan  reposed  in  his 
chair,  crossed  one  leg  over  another,  and 
lounged  about  like  a  man  perfectly  at  his 
ease. 


''Well?  "  he  said,  at  last. 

"Well,"  repeated  Porthos. 

"  You  were  saying,  my  dear  friend — " 

"No  ;  I  said  nothing." 

"  Well,  you  were  saying  you  wished  to 
leave  this  place." 

"  Ah,  indeed  !  will  is  not  wanting." 

"To  go  away  hence  you  would  not 
mind,  you  added,  knocking  down  a  door 
or  a  wall." 

"'  'Tis  true,  I  said  so,  and  I  say  it 
again." 

"  At  what  o'clock  did  we  see,  pray,  the 
two  Swiss  guards  walk  last  night  ?  " 

"  Ah  hour  after  sunset." 

"  If  they  g'o  out  to-da^^  as  they  did 
ju^sterday,  we  shall  have  the  honoi',  then, 
of  seeing  them  in  half-an-hour  ?  " 

"  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  most." 

"  Your  arm  is  still  strong  enough,  is  it 
not,  Porthos  ?" 

Porthos  unbuttoned  his  sleeve,  raised 
his  shirt,  and  looked  complacently  on  his 
strong  arm,  as  large  as  the  leg  of  an}^ 
ordinary  man. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  he  said;  "  prettj'' 
good." 

"So  that  3^ou  could,  without  trouble, 
convert  these  tongs  into  a  hoop,  and  the 
shovel  into  a  corkscrew  ?  " 

"  Certainly."  And  the  giant  took  up 
these  two  articles,  and,  without  an3'  ap- 
parent efi'ort,  produced  in  them  the  meta- 
morphosis requested  by  his  companion. 

"  There  !  "  he  cried. 

"Capital!"  exclaimed  the  Gascon. 
"Really,  Porthos,  you  are  a  gifted  in- 
dividual !  " 

"I  have  heard  speak,"  said  Porthos, 
"of  a  certain  Milo  of  Crete,  who  per- 
formed wonderful  feats,  such  as  binding 
his  forehead  with  a  cord  and  bursting  it — 
of  killing  an  ox  with  a  blow  of  his  fist, 
and  carrying  it  home  on  his  shoulders, 
etc.  I  used  to  learn  all  these  feats  by 
heart  yonder,  down  at  Pierrefonds,  and  I 
have  done  all  that  he  did  except  breaking 
a  cord  by  the  swelling  of  my  temples." 

"  Because  your  strength  is  not  in  3^ our 
head,  Porthos,"  said  his  friend. 

"  No  ;  it  is  in  m3'^  hands  and  shoulders," 
answered  Porthos,  with  naivete. 

"Well,  m3'  dear  friend,  let  us  go  near 
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the  window,  and  try  your  strength  in 
severing"  an  iron  bar." 

Porllios  approached  the  window,  took  a 
bar  in  his  hands,  clung-  to  it,  and  bent  it 
like  a  bow ;  so  that  the  two  ends  came  out 
of  the  socket  of  stone  in  which  foi-  thirty 
years  they  had  been  fixed. 

"Well,  fi-iend — the  cardinal,  although 
such  a  g-enius,  could  never  have  done 
that." 

"  Shall  I  take  out  anj'  more  of  them  ?" 
asked  Porthos. 

"No;  that  is  sufficient;  a  man  can 
pass  throug-h  that." 

Porthos  tried,  and  passed  the  trunk  of 
his  bod}^  through. 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

"Now  pass  your  arm  throug-h  this 
opening." 

"Why?" 

"  You  will  know  presenth' — pass  it." 

"I  wish  to  know,  however,  that  I  may 
understand,"  said  Porthos. 

"  You  Will  know  directly  ;  see,  the  door 
of  the  guard-room  opens.  They  are  going 
to  send  into  the  court  the  two  guards  who 
accompany  Monsieur  Mazarin  when  he 
crosses  into  the  orangery.  See,  they  are 
coming  out,  and  have  closed  the  door  of 
the  guard-room  after  them." 

In  fact,  the  two  soldiers  advanced  on 
the  side  where  the  window  was,  rubbing 
their  hands,  for  it  was  cold,  it  being  the 
month  of  February. 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  guard- 
house was  opened,  and  one  of  the  soldiers 
was  summoned  away. 

"  Now,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  I  am  going 
to  call  this  soldier  and  talk  to  him.  Don't 
lose  a  word  of  what  I  am  going  to  say  to 
you,  Poi-thos.  Ever3'thing  is  in  the  exe- 
cution." 

"Good;  the  execution  of  a  plot  is  my 
forte." 

"  I  know  it  well.  I  depend  on  you.  Tj<)o1<, 
I  shall  turn  lot  lie  left  :  so  t  hat  the  soldier 
will  be  at  your  right ,  as  soon  as  he  mounts 
on  the  bench  to  talk  to  us." 

"  But  sn|)posing  he  doesiTl  mount?" 

"  H«'.  will;  rely  on  it.  As  soon  as  you 
see  hiiu  get  up.  stretch  out.  your  arm  and 
sei/.e  him  by  his  neck.  Tlien.  raising  hiiii 
up  as  Tobit  raised   tiie  lisii   by   the  gills. 


j'^ou  must  pull  him  into  your  room,  taking 
care  to  squeeze  so  tight  that  he  can't  cry 
out." 

"'  Oh  I"  said  Porthos.  "  Suppose  I  were 
to  strangle  him  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  there  would  onl3'  be  a  Swiss 
the  less  in  the  world  ;  but  you  will  not  do 
so,  I  hope.  Lay  him  down  here ;  we'll 
gag  him,  and  tie  him — no  matter  where — 
somewhere.  So  we  shall  get  from  him 
one  uniform  and  a  sword." 

"  Marvelous  !"  exclaimed  Porthos;  look- 
ing at  the  Gascon  with  the  most  profound 
admiration. 

"  Pooli  I  "  replied  D'Artagnan. 

"  Yes,"  said  Porthos,  recollecting  him- 
self, "but  one  uniform  and  one  sword  are 
not  enough  for  two." 

"  W^ell ;  but  there's  his  comrade  ?" 

"True,"  said  Porthos. 

"  Therefore,  when  I  cough,  stretch  out 
3' our  arin." 

"  Good  !  " 

The  two  friends  then  placed  themselves 
as  the3'-  had  agreed  ;  Porthos  being  com- 
pletel3'^  hidden  in  an  angle  of  the  window. 

"Good  evening,  comrade,"  said  D'Ar- 
'  tagnan,  in  his  most  fascinating  voice  and 
manner. 

"'  Good  evening,  sir,"  answered  the  sol- 
dier, in  a  strong  provincial  accent. 

"  'Tis  not  too  warm  to  walk,"  resumed 
D'Artagnan. 

"No,  sir." 

"And  I  think  a  glass  of  wine  will  not 
be  disagreeable  to  3'ou  ?  " 

"  A  glass  of  wine  will  be  ver3''  welcome." 

"  The  fish  bites  !  the  fish  bites  !  "  whis- 
pered the  Gascon  to  Porthos. 

"I  understand,"  .said  Porthos. 

"A  bottle,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  A  whole  bottle  ?    Yes,  sir." 

"A  whole  bottle,  if  3'ou  will  drink  to 
my  health." 

•'  Willingly,"  answered  tlu*  soUii(>r. 

"Come  then  and  take  it.  friend."  said 
the  Gascon. 

"  With  all  Mi\-  heart.  How  convenient 
that,  there's  a  l»eiu'h  her(» !  Egad!  one 
would  think  it  IkuI  been  placed  here  on 
purpose." 

"(Jet  on  il  :  that's  it,  friend." 

And  l)'Ailag"iuiii  coughed. 
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That  instant  the  arm  of  Porthos  fell. 
His  hand  of  iron  grasped,  quick  as  liglit- 
ning",  and  firm  as  a  pair  of  pincei-s,  the 
soldier's  throat.  He  raised,  him.  almost 
stifling  him  as  he  drew  him  through  the 
aperture  at  the  risk  of  flaying  him  as 
he  pulled  him  through.  Ht'  then  laid 
him  down  on  the  floor,  Avhere  D'Ai'tag- 
nan,  after  giving  him  just  time  enough  to 
draw  his  breath,  gagged  him  with  his 
scarf;  and  the  moment  he  had  done  so 
beg"an  to  undress  him  with  the  promptitude 
and  dexterity  of  a  man  who  learned  his 
business  on  the  field  of  battle.  Then  the 
soldier,  gagged  and  bound,  was  carried 
inside  the  hearth,  the  fire  of  which  had 
been  previouslj^  extinguished  by  the  two 
friends. 

"Here's  a  sword  and  a  dress,"'  said 
Porthos. 

"  I  take  them,"'  said  D'Artagnan,  "  for 
myself.  If  you  want  another  uniform 
and  sword,  you  must  pla}^  the  same  ti-ick 
over  again.  Stop  !  I  see  the  other  soldier 
issue  from  the  guard-room,  and  come  to- 
ward us." 

'•I  think,"  replied  Porthos,  '•'  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  attempt  the  same  maneuver 
again  ;  a  failure  Avould  be  ruinous.  No  : 
I  will  go  down,  seize  the  man  unawares, 
and  bring  him  to  you  ready  gagged." 

He  did  as  he  said.  Porthos  seized  his 
opportunit}^ — caught  the  next  soldier  by 
his  neck,  g-agged  him,  and  pushed  hira 
like  a  mummy  through  the  bars  into  the 
room,  and  entered  after  him.  Then  the}' 
undressed  him  as  they  had  done  the  first ; 
laid  him  on  their  bed,  and  bound  him  with 
the  straps  which  composed  the  bed — the 
bedstead  being  of  oak.  This  opperation 
proved  as  successful  as  the  first. 

"  There,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  'tis  capi- 
tal I  Now  let  me  try  on  the  dress  of  yon- 
ler  chap.  Porthos,  I  doubt  if  you  can 
A'ear  it ;  but  should  it  be  too  tight,  never 
mind,  you  can  wear  the  breast-plate,  and 
,he  hat  with  tlie  red  feathers." 

It  happened,  however,  that  tin;  second 
soldier  was  a  Swiss  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions, so,  except  that  some  of  the  seams 
split,  his  dress  fitted  Porthos  perfectly. 

Tliey  thcni  dressed  th(Mnselves. 

" 'Tis   done!"  they  both  exclaimed  at 


once.  "•  As  to  you,  comrades,"  they  said 
to  the  men,  "  nothing  will  happen  to  you 
if  j-ou  are  discreet;  but  if  you.  stir,  you 
are  dead  men." 

The  soldiers  were  complaisant ;  they 
had  found  the  grasp  of  Porthos  rather 
powerful,  and  that  it  was  no  joke  to  con- 
tend against  it. 

D'Artagnan  then  made  Porthos  aware 
of  his  plan  of  action,  which  Porthos  then 
only  partially  comprehended. 

''  What  is  to  happen  ?  "  he  asked. 

'•  Follow  me,"  replied  D'Artagnan. 
"'  The  man  who  lives  to  see,  shall  see." 

And,  slipping  through  the  aperture,  he 
alighted  in  the  court. 

Scarcely  had  the  two  Frenchmen 
touched  the  ground  than  a  door  opened, 
and  the  voice  of  the  valet-de-chambre 
called  out.  "  Make  ready  !  " 

At  the  same  moment  the  guard-house 
was  opened,  and  a  voice  called  out : 

"La  Bruyere  and  Du  Barthois!  March!" 

"It  seems  that  I  am  named  La  Bruj^- 
ere,"  said  D'Artagnan. 

■•  And  I,  Du  Barthois,"'  added  Porthos. 

"  Where  are  you  !  "  asked  the  valet-de- 
chambre,  whose  ej^es,  dazzled  b,y  the 
light,  could  not  clearly  distinguish  our 
heroes  in  the  gloom. 

'•'  Here  we  are,"  said  the  Gascon. 

"  What  say  you  to  that.  Monsieur  de 
Valon  ?  "  he  added,  in  a  low  tone,  to 
Porthos. 

"If  it  lasts,  it  is  capital,"'  answered 
Porthos. 

These  two  nev/ly  enlisted  soldiers 
marched  gravely  after  the  valet-de-cham- 
bre, who  opened  the  door  of  the  vestibule  : 
then  another,  which  seemed  to  be  that  of 
a  waiting-room,  and  showing  them  two 
stools — 

"Your  oi'ders  are  ver}'  simple,"  he 
said;  "don't  allow  anybody',  except  one 
person,  to  (mter  here.  Do  you  hear  ? — 
not  a  single  creature  !  Obey  that  person 
completel3\  On  your  return  you  cannot 
mak(;  a  mistake.  You  have  only  to  wait 
here  till  I  release  you." 

D'Artagnan  was  known  to  this  valet- 
de-chambre,  who  was  no  other  than  Ber- 
nonin,  and  he  had,  during  the  last  six  or 
eight,  months,   iiit-roduced    the  Gascon    a 
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dozen  times  to  the  cardinal.  The  Gascon, 
therefore,  instead  of  answering-,  growled 
out,  ••  Ja  I  Ja  I  '*  in  the  most  German  and 
the  least  Gascon  accent  possible. 

As  to  Porthos,  with  whom  D'Artag-nan 
had  insisted  on  a  perfect  silence,  and  who 
did  not  even  now  begin  to  comprehend 
the  scheme  of  his  friend,  which  was  to 
follow  Mazarin  in  his  visit  to  Athos,  he 
was  mute.  All  that  he  was  allowed  to 
sa^^,  in  case  of  emerg-encies.  being"  the  pro- 
verbial and  solemn  Der  Toeffel  ! 

Bernouin  w^ent  awav  and  shut  the  door. 
When  Porthos  heard  the  kej"  of  the  lock 
turn,  he  beg-an  to  be  alarmed,  lest  they 
should  onl3"  have  exchang-ed  one  prison 
for  another. 

"Porthos,  ni}^  friend,"  said  D'Aitag-- 
nan,  "  don't  distrust  Pr-ovidence  !  Let 
me  meditate  and  consider."' 

''  Meditate  and  consider  as  much  as  you 
like,"  replied  Porthos,  who  was  now  quite 
out  of  humor  at  seeing-  thing's  take  this 
turn. 

"We  have  walked  eig-ht  paces,"  whis- 
pered D'Artagnan,  "and  gone  up  six 
steps,  so  hereabouts  is  the  pavilion,  called 
the  Pavilion  of  the  Orangery.  The  Comte 
de  la  Fere  cannot  be  far  oft",  only  the 
doors  are  locked." 

"A  grand  difficulty  !  "  cried  Porthos. 

"Hush  1  "  said  D'Artagnan. 

The  sound  of  a  light  step  was  heard  in 
the  vestibule.  The  hing-es  of  the  door 
creaked,  and  a  man  appeared  in  the  dress 
of  a  cavalier,  wrapped  in  a  brown  cloak, 
with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  and  a  larg-e 
beaver  hat  pulled  down  over  his  eyes. 

Porthos  stood  with  his  face  ag-ainst  the 
wall,  but  he  could  not  leuder  himself  in- 
visible;  and  the  man  in  tlie  cloak  said  to 
him,  giving-  liim  his  hmtei-n  : 

"  Light  the  lami)  wliieh  haugs  from  the 
C(Mling-.'' 

'J'heu,  atUircssing-  D'Artagnan — 

"You  know  the  watchword?"  he  said. 

"Ja!"  replied  the  Gascon,  determined 
to  confine  himself  to  this  specimen  of  the 
German  tong-u(!. 

"  Tedesco  ! ''  answered  tiie  cavalier: 
"  va  bene." 

And  advancing  toward  the  door  opposite 
to  that  by  w  liicli  he  came  in.  he  opened  it 


and  disappeared  behind  it,  shutting  it  as 
he  went. 

"  Now,"  asked  Porthos,  "  what  are  we 
to  do?  '■ 

"  Now  we  shall  make  use  of  your 
shoulder,  friend  Porthos,  if  this  door 
should  be  locked.  Everything  in  its 
proper  time,  and  all  conies  right  to  those 
who  know  how  to  wait  patiently.  But 
first  barricade  the  first  dooi-  well,  and 
then  we  will  follow  yonder  cavalier." 

The  two  friends  set  to  work  and  crowded 
the  space  before  the  dooi*  with  all  the 
furniture  in  the  room,  so  as  not  only  to 
make  the  passage  impassable,  but  that 
the  door  could  not  open  inward. 

"  There  I  "  said  D'Artag-nan,  "  we  can't 
be  overtaken.     Come  !  forward  I  " 


CHAPTER    LXXXm. 

THE     OUBLIETTES     OF   CARDINAL   MAZARIN. 

At  first,  on  arriving  at  the  doorthroug-h 
which  Mazarin  had  passed,  D'Artagnan 
tried  in  vain  to  open  it ;  but  on  the  power- 
ful shoulder  of  Porths  being-  applied  to  one 
of  the  panels,  which  g-ave  way,  D'Artag- 
nan introduced  the  point  of  his  sword  be- 
tween the  bolt  and  the  staple  of  the  lock. 
The  bolt  gave  way  and  the  door  opened. 

"  As  I  told  you,  everything-  can  be  got , 
Porthos,  by  means  of  women  and  doors." 

"You're  a  g-reat  moralist,  and  that's 
the  fact,"  said  Porthos. 

Tiiey  entered  :  behind  a  glass  wimlow, 
by  the  light  of  the  cardinal's  lantern, 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  floor  in  the 
midst  of  the  g-allery,  they  saw  the  orange 
and  pomegranate  trees  of  the  castle  of 
Rueil,  in  long  lines,  forming  one  great 
alley  and  two  smaller  side  alleys. 

"No  cai-dinall''  said  D'Artagnan. 
"but  only  his  man;  wlien"  thr  devil  is 
he.   then?  " 

Exploring,  however,  one  of  the  side 
wings  of  the  gallery,  he  saw  all  at.  once, 
at.  his  l(>fl.  a  tul>  t'ontaining  an  orange 
tree,  which  had  been  pushed  out  of  its 
place,  and  in  its  place  an  open  aperture. 
He  also  perceived  in  this  hold  the  steps  of 
a  winding  staircase. 

He  called  Porthos  to  look  at   it. 

'*  Had  our  object  been  moiiev  onlv."  he 
said,    "  we  should  be  rich  direct  Iv." 
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"'Ho\v"s  that?" 

"Don't  YOU  understand,  Porthos  ?  At 
tlie  bottom  of  that  staircase  is,  probabl}^. 
the  cardinal's  treasury,  of  wliich  every  one 
speaks  so  much  ;  and  we  should  onlj^  have 
to  descend — empty  a  chest — shut  the  car- 
dinal up  in  it — double-loclv  it — g-o  away, 
carrying-  oH  as  much  g-old  as  we  could — 
put  this  orang-e  tree  over  the  place,  and 
no  one  would  ever  ask  us  where  our  fort- 
une came  from — not  even  the  cardinal." 

"  It  would  be  a  happy  hit  for  clowns  to 
make,  but  as  it  seems  to  be  unwortlw  of 
two  g'entlemen,"  said  Porthos. 

"  So  I  think  :  and  we  don't  want  g'old 
— we  want  other  thing-s,"  replied  the 
Gascon. 

At  the  same  moment,  while  D'Artag- 
nan  was  leaning"  over  the  aperture  to  lis- 
ten, a  metallic  sound,  as  if  some  one  was 
moving-  a  bag:  of  g-old,  struck  on  his  ear  ; 
he  started ;  instantly  afterward  a  door 
opened,  and  a  lig-ht  played  upon  the  stair- 
case. 

Mazarin  had  left  his  lamp  in  the  g-allery 
to  make  people  believe  that  he  was  walk- 
ing- about,  but  he  had  with  him  a  wax- 
lig-ht  to  explore  with  its  aid  his  mysterious 
stronii-  box. 

"  'Faith!"  he  said,  in  Italian,  as  he 
was  reascending-  the  steps,  and  looking- 
at  a  bag-  of  reals,  '•'  'faith,  there's  enough 
to  pay  five  councilors  of  the  parliament, 
and  two  g-enerals  in  Paris.  I  am  a  g-reat 
captain — that  I  am  !  but  I  make  war  in 
m}'  own  way." 

The  two  friends  were  crouching-  down, 
meantime,  behind   a  tub  in  the  side  alley. 

Mazarin  came  within  three  steps  of 
iJ'Arlag-nan,  and  pushing-  a  spring-  in  the 
wall,  t  h(?  slab  on  whicli  tii(»  orange  tree 
was,  turned,  and  the  orang-e  tree  resumed 
its  place. 

Then  the  cardinal  put  out  the  wax-lig-ht, 
slipped  it  into  his  pocket,  and  taking-  up 
the  lantern — "  Now,"  he  said,  "  for  Mon- 
sieur d(;  la  Fere." 

"Very  g-ood."  thoug-ht  D'Artag-nan, 
"  'tis  our  road  likewise  ;  we  can  g-o  to- 
g-ether." 

All  three  set  off  on  their  walk,  Mazarin 
taking"-  the  middle  alley  and  the  friends 
the  si(i<>  one. 


The  cardinal  reached  a  second  door 
without  perceiving  that  he  was  followed  : 
the  sand  b^^  which  the  alley  was  covered 
deadened  the  sound  of  footsteps. 

He  then  turned  to  the  left,  down  a  cor- 
ridor which  had  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  two  friends:  but  as  he  opem  d  the 
door,  he  stopped,  as  if  in  thoug-ht. 

''  Ah  I  Diavolo  I  "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  for- 
g-ot  the  recommendation  of  De  Commin- 
g-es,  who  advised  me  to  take  a  guard 
and  place  it  at  this  door,  in  order  not  to 
put  m^'self  at  the  mercy  of  that  four- 
headed  devil."  And,  with  a  movement 
of  impatience,  he  turned  to  retrace  his 
steps. 

••  Do  not  g-ive  yourself  the  trouble,  my 
lord,"  said  D'Artag-nan,  with  his  right 
foot  forward,  his  beaver  in  his  hand,  a 
smile  on  his  face  ;  •'  Ave  have  followed  3'our 
eminence  step  by  step,  and  here  we  are." 

"Yes — here  we  are,"  said  Porthos. 

And  he  made  the  same  friendly  salute 
as  D'Artag-nan. 

Mazarin  g-azed  at  each  of  them  with  an 
alTrighted  stare,  recognized  them,  and  let 
drop  his  lantern,  uttering-  a  cry  of  terror. 

D'Artag-nan  picked  it  up  ;  by  g-ood  luck 
it  had  not  been  extinguished  by  the  fall. 

"Oh  !  what  imprudence,  mj'  lord,"  said 
D'Artag-nan  ;  "  'tis  not  g-ood  to  g-o  about 
here  without  a  light.  Your  eminence 
might  knock  agrainst  something-  or  fall 
into  some  hole." 

"Monsieur  d'Artag-nan  !  "  muttered 
Mazarin,  not  able  to  recover  from  his 
astonishment. 

"Yes,  my  lord,  it  is  I — I've  the  honor 
of  presenting-  you  Monsieur  de  Valon,  that 
excellent  friend  of  mine,  in  wiiom  your 
eminence  had  the  kindness  to  interest 
3'ourself  formerly." 

And  D'Artag-nan  held  the  lamp  before 
the  merry  face  of  Porthos,  who  now  beg-an 
to  compi-ehend  the  atfair.  and  be  very 
proud  of  the  whole  undertaking-. 

"  You  were  groing-  to  visit  Monsieur  de 
la  Fere  ?  "  said  D'Artag-nan.  "  Don't  let 
us  disarrange  your  eminence.  Be  so  good 
as  to  show  us  lh(i  way,  and  we  will  follow 
you." 

Mazarin  was  by  deg-rees  recovering-  his 
senses. 
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"  Have  you  been  long-  in  tlie  orang-ery  ?  " 
he  asked  in  a  trembling"  voice,  remember- 
ing- the  visit  he  had  been  paying-  to  his 
treasur3\ 

''We  are  just  come,  my  lord." 

Mazarin  breathed  ag-ain.  His  fears 
were  now  no  long-er  for  his  hoards,  but 
for  himself.  A  sort  of  smile  played  on 
his  lips. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "you  have  taken  me 
in  a  snare,  g-entlemen.  I  confess  mj'self 
conquered.  You  wish  to  ask  for  3'our 
liberty,  and  I  g-ive  it  you." 

"  Oh,  ray  lord  !  "  answered  D'Artag-- 
nan,  '"  j'ou  are  very  g-ood ;  as  to  our  lib- 
erty, we  have  that ;  we  want  to  ask  some- 
thing- else  of  you." 

"You  have  3"our  liberty?"  repeated 
Mazarin,  in  terror. 

"  Certainly  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
my  lord,  j^ou  have  lost  it ;  and  now  'tis 
the  law  of  war,  sir,  3'ou  must  buy  it  back 
ag-ain." 

Mazarin  felt  a  shiver  all  over  him,  a 
chill  even  to  his  heart's  core.  His  pierc- 
ing- look  was  fixed  in  vain  on  the  satirical 
face  of  the  Gascon  and  on  the  unchanging- 
countenance  of  Porthos.  Both  were  in 
shadow,  and  even  a  sybil  could  not  have 
read  them. 

'•'To  purchase  back  my  liberty  ?  "  said 
the  cardinal. 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"And  how  much  will  that  cost  me, 
Monsieur  d'Artag-nan  ?  " 

"Zounds,  m^'-  lord,  I  don't  know  j^et. 
We  must  ask  the  Count  de  la  Fere  the 
(question.  Will  your  cniinence  deig-n  to 
open  the  door  which  leads  to  the  count's 
room,  and  in  ten  minutes  it  will  be  set- 
tled." 

Mazarin  started. 

"My  lord,"  said  D'Artag-nan,  "your 
eminence  sees  that,  wt;  wish  to  act  with 
all  due  forms  of  i-espcct  ;  but  I  must,  wai'n 
you  that  we  have  no  t  ime  to  Utse  ;  open 
the  door  then,  my  loi-(i,  and  be  so  g-ood  as 
to  remember,  once  for  all,  that  on  tlie 
sliglitest  att;empt  to  escape  or  llie  least 
cry  for  liflp,  our  position  being  a  very 
critical  one,  you  nnist  not.  be  ang-ry  witli 
us  if  we  g-o  t,o  ext.r«Mnities." 

"  Be  assured,"  answered  Ma/.arin.  "  that 
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I  shall  attempt  nothing-;  I  g-ive  you  my 
word  of  honor." 

D'Artagnan  made  a  sign  to  Porthos 
to  redouble  his  watchfulness  ;  then  turn- 
ing to  Mazarin  : 

"Now,  my  lord,  let  us  enter,  if  you 
please." 


CHAPTER  LXXXIY. 

CONFERENCES. 

Mazarin  turned  the  lock  of  a  double 
door,  on  the  threshold  of  which  thej^  found 
Athos  ready  to  receive  his  'illustrious 
guest ;  on  seeing  his  friends  he  started 
with  surprise. 

"D'Artagnan  I  Porthos  I"  he  exclaimed. 

"M}^  very  self,  dear  friend." 

"Me  also,"  repeated  Porthos. 

"  What  means  this  ?  "  asked  the  count. 

"  It  means,"  replied  Mazarin,  tr\-ing  to 
smile,  and  biting  his  lips  in  smiling,  "  that 
our  parts  are  changed,  and  that  instead 
of  these  gentlemen  being  vox  prisoners,  I 
am  theirs  ;  but,  gentlemen.  I  warn  ye.  un- 
less you  kill  me,  your  victory  will  be  of 
short  duration — people  will  come  to  the 
rescue." 

"Ah  !  my  lord,"  cried  the  Gascon, 
"  don't  threaten !  'tis  a  bad  example. 
We  are  so  good  and  gentle  to  your  emi- 
nence. Come,  let  us  put  aside  all  rancor 
and  talk  pleasantly." 

"  There's  nothing  I  wish  more."  replied 
Mazarin.  "But  don't  think  yourselves  in 
a  better  position  than  you  are.  In  en- 
snaring me  you  have  fallen  into  the  trap 
yourselves.  How  are  you  to  get  away 
from  here  ?  remember  the  soldiers  and 
sentinels  who  guard  these  doors.  Now, 
I  am  going  to  show  to  you  liow  sincere  I 
am." 

"Good,"  thought  D'Artagnan.  "•  wt> 
uuist  look  about  us  :  lie's  going  to  play 
us  a  trick." 

"  I  oU'ered  you  youi-  libei-t.\-.""  eontinuo<i 
the  minister:  "  will  you  lake  it  ?  Before 
an  hour  will  have  passed  you  will  be  dis- 
covered, arrested,  obliged  to  kill  me.  wliich 
would  he  a  crime  unworthv  of  loyal  gen- 
tleuKMi  like  you." 

"  Ht>  is  right,"  thought  Athos. 

And,  like  every  other  reflect  ion  passing 
in  a  mind  that  entertained  none  but  noble 
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thougrhts,  this  feeling-  was  expressed  in  liis 
eyes. 

"  We  shall  not,"'  answered  D'Artagnan, 
"  have  recourse  to  violence,  except  in  the 
last  extremity"  (for  he  saw  that  Athos 
seemed  to  lean  toward  Mazarin). 

"  If,  on  the  contrary,''  resumed  Maza- 
rin, "  30U  accept  your  liberty — " 

'•'  Why  3'ou,  my  lord,  might  take  it 
awa}'  from  us  five  minutes  afterward  ; 
and  from  my  knowledge  of  you,  I  believe 
you  will  take  it  away  from  us." 

'•'No — o*n  the  faith  of  a  cardinal.  You 
do  not  believe  me  ?  " 

'•'  M3"  lord,  I  never  believe  cardinals  who 
are  not  priests." 

'•'  Well,  on  the  faith  of  a  minister." 

"  You  are  no  longer  a  minister,  my 
lord  ;  3'ou  are  a  prisoner." 

"Then,  on  the  honor  of  a  Mazarin,  as  I 
am,  and  ever  shall  be,  I  hope,"  said  the 
cardinal. 

"  Hem  !  "  replied  D'Artagnan.  "  I  have 
heard  speak  of  a  Mazarin  who  had  little 
religion  when  his  oaths  w^ere  in  question. 
I  fear  he  ma\'^  have  been  an  ancestor  of 
your  eminence." 

''  Monsieur  d'Artagnan,  you  are  a  great 
wit,  and  I'm  quite  sorry  to  be  on  bad 
terms  with  3''ou." 

*'  M.y  lord,  let  us  make  it  up  ;  one  re- 
source always  remains  to  us." 

''  What  ?  " 

"  That  of  d3ang  together." 

Mazarin  shuddered. 

"  Listen,"  he  said  ;  "  at  the  end  of  j^on- 
der  corridor  is  a  door,  of  which  I  have  the 
key  ;  it  leads  into  the  park.  Go,  and  take 
this  key  with  you  ;  you  are  active,  vigor- 
ous, and  3'^ou  have  arms.  At  a  hundred 
steps,  to  the  left,  you  will  hud  the  wall  of 
th(;  park  ;  get  over  it,  and  in  three  jumps 
3^ou  will  be  on  the  road,  and  free." 

"Ah!  by  Jove,  my  lord,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnan, "you  have  well  said,  but  these 
are  only  words.  Where  is  the  key  you 
spoke  of?" 

"  Here  it  is." 

"Ah,  m.y  lord!  You  will  conduct  us 
yourself,  then,  to  that  door?  " 

"  Very  willingl.y,  if  it  be  necessarv  to 
reassun^  you,"  answered  the  minister; 
and  Mazarin,  who   was  delighted   to  get 


off  so  cheapl}',  led  the  way,  in  high  spirits, 
to  the  corridor,  and  opened  the  door. 

It  led  into  tlie  park,  as  the  three  fugi- 
tives perceived  by  the  night  breeze  which 
rushed  into  the  corridor,  and  blew  the 
wind  into  their  faces. 

'•'  The  devil  !  "  exclaimed  the  Gascon, 
•''  'Tis  a  dreadful  night,  my  lord.  We 
don't  know  the  localities,  and  shall  never 
find  the  wall.  Since  your  eminence  has 
come  so  far,  a  few  steps  farther  conduct 
us,  my  lord,  to  the  wall," 

"Be  it  so,"  replied  the  cardinal;  and 
walking  at  a  straight  line  he  w^alked  to 
the  wall,  at  the  foot  of  which  they  all  four 
arrived  at  the  same  instant, 

"  Are  you  satisfied,  gentlemen  ?  "  asked 
Mazarin, 

"  I  think  so,  indeed  ;  we  should  be  hard 
to  please  if  we  were  not.  Deuce  take  it  ! 
three  poor  gentlemen  escorted  by  a  prince 
of  the  church  !  Ah  !  apropos,  my  lord  ! 
30U  remarked  that  we  w^ere  all  vigorous, 
active,  and  armed," 

"Yes," 

"'  You  are  mistaken.  Monsieur  de 
Valon  and  I  are  the  onlj^  two  who  are 
armed.  The  count  is  not;  and  should  we 
meet  any  patrol,  we  must  defend  our- 
selves," 

"'Tis  true," 

"  Where  can  we  find  a  sword  ?  "  asked 
Porthos, 

"My  lord,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "will 
lend  his — which  is  no  use  to  him — to  the 
Count  de  la  Fere." 

"Willingly,"  said  the  cardinal;  "I 
will  even  ask  the  count  to  keep  it  for  m^^ 
sake." 

"  I  promise  .you,  m}^  lord,  never  to  part 
with  it,"  replied  Athos. 

"  Well,"  remarked  D'Artagnan,  "this 
change  of  measures,  how  touching  it  is  I 
have  3^ou  not  tears  in  your  eyes,  Por- 
thos ? " 

"Yes,"  said  Porthos;  "but  I  do  not 
know  if  it  is  that  or  the  wind  that  makes 
me  weep  ;  I  think  it  is  the  wind." 
.  "Now  climb  up,  Athos,  quickl.y,"  said 
D'Artagnan.  Athos,  assisted  by  Porthos, 
who  lifted  him  up  like  a  feather,  arrived 
at  the  top, 

"Now  jump  down,  Athos," 
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Athos  jumped  and  disappeared  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall. 

"  Porthos,  while  I  get  up,  watch  the 
cardinal.  No,  I  don't  want  3'our  help. 
Watch  the  cardinal.  Lend  me  your  back 
— but  don't  let  the  cardinal  g-o." 

Porthos  lent  him  his  back,  and  D'Ar- 
tag-nan  was  soon  on  the  summit  of  the 
wall,  where  he  seated  himself. 

'*  Now  what  ?  "  asked  Porthos. 

"Now  g-ive  me  the  cardinal  up  here  ;  if 
he  makes  any  noise,  stifle  him." 

Mazarin  wished  to  call  out,  but  Porthos 
held  him  tight,  and  passed  him  to  D'Ar- 
tag-nan,  who  seized  him  by  the  neck  and 
made  him  sit  down  b^'  him  :  then,  in  a 
menacing-  tone,  he  said  : 

"Sir!  jump  directly  down,  close  to 
Monsieur  de  la  Fere,  or,  on  the  honor  of 
a  g-entleman,  I'll  kill  you  I  " 

"  Monson,  Monfion,"  cried  Mazarin, 
'•'  you  are  breaking  your  word  to  me  !  " 

"I — did  I  promise  you  anything,  my 
lord  ?  " 

Mazarin  groaned. 

"You  are  free,"  he  said,  "through 
me  ;  your  liberty  was  my  ransom." 

"Agreed;  but  the  ransom  of  that  im- 
mense treasure  buried  under  the  galler}' 
— must  not  one  speak  of  that  a  little,  mj^ 
lord  ?  " 

"  Diavolo  ! "  cried  Mazarin,  almost 
choked,  and  clasping  his  hands  :  "  I  am  a 
ruined  man  I  " 

But,  without  listening  to  his  grief,  D'Ar- 
tagnan  slipped  him  gently  down  into  the 
arms  of  Athos,  who  stood  immovable  at 
the  bottom  of  the  wall. 

Porthos  next  made  an  effort,  which 
shook  the  wall ;  and  by  tlic  aid  of  his 
friend's  hand,  gained  the  summit. 

"I  did  not  understand  at  all,"  ho  said, 
"  but  I  understand  now  ;  how  droll  it 
is!" 

"You  think  so?  so  much  the  better; 
but .  tliat,  it  may  be  droll  even  to  the  end, 
let  us  not,  lose  t,iiM(>."  And  he  jumped  oil' 
the  wall. 

PoiMiios  (lid  t  lie  sauif. 

Tlu^  (jlascon  then  drrw  liis  sword,  and 
mar(;lied  as  an  avant-guard. 

"My  lord,  wlii(;h  way  do  we  go?  think 
well  of  yoin"  I'cply  ;   for  should  your  emi- 


nence be  mistaken,  there  might  be  very 
grave  results  for  all  of  us." 

"Along  the  wall,  sir,"  said  Mazarin, 
"  there  will  be  no  danger  of  losing  your- 
selves." 

The  three  friends  hastened  on,  but  in  a 
short  time  were  obliged  to  slacken  their 
pace.  The  cardinal  could  not  keep  up 
with  them,  though  with  every  wish  to 
do  so. 

Suddenly  D'Artagnan  touched  some- 
thing warm,  and  which  moved. 

"  Stop  !  A  horse  !  "  he  cried  ;  "I  have 
found  a  horse  !  " 

"And  I  likewise,"  said  Athos. 

"  I,  too,"  said  Porthos,  who,  faithful 
to  the  instructions,  still  held  the  cardi- 
nal's arm. 

"There's  luck,  my  lord!  just  as  you 
were  complaining  of  being  tired,  and 
obliged  to  walk." 

But,  as  he  spoke,  a  pistol  ball  fell 
near  his  feet,  and  these  words  w^ere  pro- 
nounced : 

"Touch  it  not !  " 

"  Grimaud  !  "  he  cried,  "  Grimaud  ! 
what  art  thou  about  !  wert  thou  sent  by 
Heaven  ?  '' 

"'  No,  sir,"  said  the  honest  servant ;  "  it 
was  Monsieur  Aramis  who  told  me  to  take 
care  of  the  horses." 

"'  Is  Aramis  here  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir;  he  has  been  here  since  yes- 
terday." 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"  On  the  watch — '" 

"  What  !  Aramis  here  ?  "  cried  Athos. 

"  At  the  lesser  gate  of  the  castle  ;  he's 
posted  there." 

"  Are  you  a  large  party  ?  " 

"Sixty." 

"  LiM,  him  know."" 

"  This  moment,  sir."* 

Ami,  believing  that,  no  one  could  exe- 
cute the  commission  better  than  lie 
could,  Gj'imaud  set  foi-th  at  full  speed  ; 
while,  (Miehanted  at^  bi>ing  all  together 
again,  the  three  friends  awaitvd  his  ro- 
tiii'n. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  wliole  group  in 
ill  humor  except  C'aniinal   ^la/.arni. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

IN  WHICH   WE  BEGIN    TO   THINK  THAT  POR- 

THOS    WILL   BE   AT  LAST  A   BARON, 

AND   D'ARTAGNAN   A  CAPTAIN. 

At  the  expiration  of  ten  minutes  Ara- 
mis  arrived,  accompanied  by  Grimaud, 
and  eight  or  ten  followers.  He  was 
much  delig-hted,  and  threw  himself  into 
his  friends'  arms. 

''  You  are  then  free,  brothers  !  free 
without  m3'  aid  !  " 

"Do  not  be  unhappy,  dear  friend,  on 
that  account ;  if  you  have  done  nothing* 
as  yet,  you  will  do  something,"  replied 
Athos. 

'•'  I  had  well  concerted  my  plans,"  pur- 
sued Aramis  ;  "  the  coadjutor  gave  me 
sixt^'  men  ;  twent}^  guard  the  walls  of  the 
park,  twenty  the  road  from  Rueil  to  Saint 
Germains,  twenty  are  dispersed  in  the 
woods.  1  lay  in  ambuscade  with  m^^  sixty 
men ;  I  encircled  the  castle ;  the  riding- 
horses  I  intrusted  to  Grimaud,  and  I 
awaited  3'our  coming  out,  which  I  did 
not  expect  till  to-morrow,  and  I  hoped  to 
free  3'ou  without  a  skirmish.  You  are 
(ree  to-night,  without  fighting  :  so  much 
the  better  I  how  could  you  escape  that 
scoundrel.  Mazarin  ?  " 

"  'Tis  thanks  to  him,"  answered  D'Ar- 
tagnan,  ''  that  we  made  our  escape, 
and—" 

"  Impossible  !  " 

"Yes.  indeed,  'tis  owing  to  him  that 
we  are  at  liberty'." 

"Well  !  "  exclaimed  Aramis,  "  this  will 
reconcile  me  to  him  ;  but  I  wish  he  were 
here  that  I  might  tell  him  that  I  did  not 
believe  liim  to  be  capable  of  so  noble  an 
act." 

"  My  lord,"  said  D'Artagnan,  no  longer 
able  to  contain  himself,  "  allow  me  to  in- 
troduce to  you  the  Chevalier  d'Herblay, 
who  wishes — as  you  may  have  heard  — 
to  offer  his  congratulations  to  your  emi- 
nence." 

And  he  retired,  discovering  Mazarin — 
who  was  in  gr(!at  confusion — to  the  aston- 
ished gaze  of  Aramis. 

"  Ho  !  ho  !"  exclaimed  the  latter,  "  the 
cardinal  !  a  fine  prize  !  halloo  !  halloo  ! 
friends  !  to  horse  !    to  horse  !  " 

Several  horsemen  quickly  ran  to  him. 


"  Zounds  !  "  cried  Aramis,  "  I  may  have 
done  some  good,  then  ;  my  lord,  deign  to 
receive  my  most  respectful  homage  !  I 
will  lay  a  wager  that  'tis  that  Saint  Chris- 
topher, Porthos,  who  performed  this  feat ! 
Apropos  !  I  forgot — "  and  he  gave  some 
orders  in  a  low  voice  to  one  of  the  horse- 
men. 

"  I  think  it  will  be  wise  to  set  off,"  said 
D'Artagnan. 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  am  expecting  some  one — 
a  friend  of  Athos." 

"A  friend  !  "  exclaimed  the  count. 

"  And  here  he  is,  galloping  away  through 
the  bushes." 

"  The  count !  the  count !"  cried  a  young: 
voice,  which  made  Athos  start. 

"  Raoul  !  Raoul !  "  he  ejaculated. 

For  one  moment  the  young  man  forgot 
his  habitual  respect — he  threw  himself  on 
his  father's  neck. 

'•  Look,  my  Lord  Cardinal,"  said  Ara- 
mis, "would  it  not  have  been  a  pity  to 
have  separated  those  who  love  each  other 
as  we  love?  Gentlemen,"  he  continued, 
addressing  the  cavaliers,  who  became 
more  and  more  numerous  every  instant, 
"  gentlemen,  encircle  his  eminence,  that 
3'ou  may  show  him  the  greater  honor.  He 
will,  indeed,  give  us  the  favor  of  his  com- 
pany ;  3^ou  will,  I  hope,  be  grateful  for 
it.  Porthos,  do  not  lose  sight  of  his 
eminence." 

Aramis  then  joined  Athos  and  D'Artag- 
nan, who  were  consulting  together. 

"  Come,"  said  D'Artagnan,  after  a  con- 
ference of  five  minutes'  duration,  "let  us 
begin  our  journey.'* 

''  Where  are  we  to  go  ?  "  asked  Porthos. 

"  To  your  house,  dear  Porthos,  at  Pierre- 
fonds ;  your  fine  chateau  is  worthy  of 
alfording  a  princely  hospitality  to  his  emi- 
nence ;  it  is  also  well  situated  ;  neither 
too  near  Paris,  nor  too  far  from  it.  We 
can  establish  a  communication  between  it 
and  the  capital  with  great  facility.  Come, 
my  lord,  you  shall  there  be  treated  like  a 
prince,  as  you  are." 

"A  fallen  prince  I  "  exclaimed  Mazarin. 
pif/cously. 

"The  chances  of  war,"  said  Athos, 
"are  many  ;  but,  be  assured  we  shall  not 
take  an  impro[)er  advantage  of  them." 
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''No  ;  but  we  shall  make  use  of  them/" 
interposed  D'Artagnan. 

The  rest  of  the  nig-ht  was  employed  b\' 
these  cavaliers  in  traveling,  with  the 
wonderful  rapidit}^  of  former  da3's.  Maz- 
arin,  continuing  somber  and  pensive,  per- 
mitted liiraself  to  be  dragged  along  in  this 
way,  which  was  like  a  race  of  phantoms. 
At  dawn  twelve  leagues  had  been  passed, 
wathout  stopping ;  half  the  escort  were 
exhausted,  and  several  horses  fell  down. 

"  Horses  nowadays  are  not  what  they 
were  formerly,"  observed  Porthos ; 
*' everything  degenerates." 

In  about  ten  minutes  the  escort  stopped 
at  Ermenonville,  but  the  four  friends  went 
on  with  fresh  ardor,  guarding  Mazarin 
carefully.  At  noon  they  rode  into  the 
avenue  of  Pierrefonds. 

"  We  are  four  of  us,"  said  D'Artagnan  ; 
*'  we  must  relieve  each  other  in  mounting- 
guard  over  my  lord,  and  each  of  us  must 
watch  for  three  hours  at  a  time.  Athos 
is  going  to  examine  the  castle,  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  render  impregnable 
in  case  of  a  siege  ;  Porthos  will  see  to  the 
provisions,  and  Aramis  to  the  troops  of 
the  garrison.  That  is  to  sa^',  Athos  will 
be  chief  engineer,  Porthos  purveyor  in 
general,  and  Aramis  governor  of  the  for- 
tress." 

Meanwhile  they  gave  up  to  Mazarin  the 
handsomest  room  in  the  chateau. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  when  he  was  in 
his  room,  "you  do  not  expect,  I  presume, 
to  keep  me  here  a  long  time  incognito  ?  " 

"No,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Gascon; 
*'  on  the  contrary,  we  think  of  announcing 
very  soon  that  we  have  .you  liere." 

"Then  you  will  be  besieged." 

"We  expect  it." 

*'  And  what  shall  you  do  ?  " 

"  Defend  ourselves.  Were  the  late 
Cardinal  Richelieu  aliv(\  he  would  tell 
you  a  certain  story  of  the  Bastion  Saint 
Gervaisc,  which  we  four,  with  onr  four 
lackeys  and  twelve  dead  mm.  lnld  out 
against  a  whoh;  army." 

"Such  feats,  sir,  arc  done  oium*.  .-nul  are 
never  repeated." 

"  However,  nowadays  there's  not  need 
of  so  much  heroism.  To-morrow  the  army 
of  Paris  will  be  summoned — the  dav  after 


it  will  be  here  !  The  field  of  battle,  in- 
stead, therefore,  of  being  at  St.  Denis,  or 
at  Charenton,  will  be  near  Compiegne,  or 
Villars-Cotterets. " 

"The  prince  will  beat  you,  as  he  has 
always  done." 

"  'Tis  possible,  my  lord ;  but  before  an 
engagement  we  shall  move  awa}^  \o\iv 
eminence  to  another  castle  belonging  to 
onr  friend  De  Valon,  who  has  three.  We 
will  not  expose  your  eminence  to  the 
chances  of  war. 

"  Como,"  answ^ered  Mazarin.  "  I  see  it 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  capitulate." 

"  Before  a  siege  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  the  conditions  will  be  better 
than  afteward." 

"  Ah,  vay  lord  !  as  to  conditions,  you 
would  soon  see  how  moderate  and  reason- 
able we  are  !  " 

"Come,  now,  pray  what  are  your  con- 
ditions? I  wish  to  know  whether  I  am 
among  enemies  or  friends." 

"  Friends,  m}'  lord  !  friends  !  " 

"  Well,  then,  tell  me  at  once  what  you 
want,  that  I  ma}'  see  if  an  arrangement 
be  possible.     Speak,  Count  de  la  Fere  !  " 

"My lord,"  replied  Athos,  "for  myself 
I  have  nothing  to  ask  ;  for  France,  were 
I  to  specify,  I  should  have  too  much.  I 
beg  3'ou  excuse  me,  and  propose  to  the 
chevalier." 

And  Athos,  bowing,  retired,  and  re- 
mained leaning  against  the  mantelpiece, 
merely  as  a  spectator  of  the  scene. 

"Speak,  then,  chevalier!"  said  the 
cardinal.  "What  do  you  want?  Noth- 
ing ambiguous,  if  you  i)]ease.  Be  clear, 
short,  antl  precise." 

"As  for  me,"  replied  Aramis,  "I  have 
in  my  pocket  that  programme  of  the  con- 
ditions which  the  deputation — of  which  I 
formed  one — went  yest«'rday  to  Si.  Gei'- 
mains  to  impost*  on  you.  Let  us  consider 
the  debts  and  chiims  the  first.  The  de- 
mands in  that  programme  must  be 
granted." 

'•  We  were  ahnost  agrt>eil  as  to  those." 
replied  Mazarin;  "let  ns  pass  on  to  pri- 
vate and  personal  stipulations." 

'•  You  suppose,  then,  that  there  will  be 
some  ?  "  asked  Aramis,  smiling. 

"  I  do  not  suppose  tliat.  you  will  all  be 
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so  disinterested  as  Monsieur  de  la  Fere/' 
replied  the  cardinal,  bowing"  to  Athos. 

"  My  lord  !  you  are  right  !  The  count 
has  a  mind  far  above  vulg-ar  desires  and 
human  passions  !  He  is  a  proud  soul — he 
is  a  man  by  himself  I  You  are  riglit — he 
is  worth  us  all  —  and  Ave  avow  it  to 
you  :  " 

*' Aramis  I  "  said  Athos,  "are you  jest- 
ing-?" 

''  No,  no,  dear  friend ;  I  state  onlj" 
what  we  all  know.  You  are  rig-ht ;  it  is 
not  you  alone  this  matter  concerns,  but 
my  lord,  and  his  unwortlw  servant,  m^'- 
seif." 

'  •  Well,  then,  what  do  3'ou  require  be- 
sides the  g-eneral  conditions  before  re- 
cited ?  " 

''  I  require,  my  lord,  that  Normandy 
should  be  given  to  Madame  de  Longue- 
ville,  with  five  hundred  thousand  francs, 
and  full  absolution.  I  require  that  his 
majesty  should  deig-n  to  be  godfather  to 
the  child  she  has  just  borne ;  and  that 
m}'  lord,  after  having  been  present  at  the 
christening,  should  go  to  proffer  his  hom- 
age to  our  holy  father  the  pope." 

"  That  is,  that  you  wish  me  to  lay  aside 
my  ministerial  functions,  to  quit  France, 
and  be  an  exile." 

*•  I  wish  his  eminence  to  become  pope  on 
the  fifst  opportunit3%  allowing  me  then 
ihe  right  of  demanding  full  indulgences 
for  m3'self  and  m^''  friends." 

Mazarin  made  a  grimace  which  was 
quite  indescribable,  and  turned  to  D'Ar- 
tagnan — 

"  And  3'ou,  sir  ?  "  he  said. 

''I,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Gascon, 
*'  I  differ  from  Monsieurd'Herblay  totally 
in  1  he  last  point,  though  I  agree  with  him 
in  tlie  first.  Far  from  wishing  my  lord  to 
([uit  Paris,  I  hope  he  will  stay  there  and 
continue  to  be  prime  minister,  as  he  is  a 
great  statesman.  I  shall  try,  also,  to 
help  him  to  put  down  the  Fronde;  but  on 
onc!  condition — that,  he  sometimes  remem- 
bers the  king's  faithful  servants,  and  gives 
the  first  vacant  company  of  nmsketeers  to 
soMH!  one  I  can  mention  to  him.  And  you. 
Monsieur  de  Vaion — " 

"  Yes,  ^'ou,  sir  !  Speak,  if  you  please," 
said  Mazarin. 


"As  to  me,"  answered  Porthos,  "I 
wish  my  lord  cardinal — to  do  honor  to  my 
house,  which  has  given  him  an  asylum — 
would,  in  remembrance  of  this  adventure, 
erect  my  estate  into  a  baronj- ,  with  a 
promise  to  confer  that  order  on  one  of  my 
friends,  whenever  his  majestx-  next  creates 
peers," 

Mazarin  bit  his  lip. 

•'  All  that,"  he  said,  "  appears  to  me  to 
be  ill-connected,  gentlemen;  for  if  I  satisfy 
some  I  shall  displease  others.  If  I  stay  in 
Paris,  I  cannot  go  to  Rome ;  and  if  I  be- 
come pope  I  could  not  continue  to  be  prime 
minister;  and  it  is  only  by  continuing 
prime  minister  that  I  can  make  Monsieur 
d'Artagnan  a  captain,  and  Monsieur  de 
Valon  a  baron." 

"True,"  said  Ararais,  "so,  as  I  am  in 
my  minority,  I  give  up  my  proposal." 

"  Well,  then,  gentlemen,  take  care  of 
3'our  own  concerns,  and  let  France  settle 
matters  as  she  will  with  me,"  resumed 
Mazarin. 

"Ho!  ho!"  replied  Aramis.  "The 
Frondeurs  will  have  a  treaty,  and  your 
eminence  must  sign  it  before  us,  promis- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  to  obtain  the  queen's 
consent  to  it — here  is  the  treaty — may  it 
please  your  eminence,  read  and  sign  it." 

"I  know  it,"  answered  Mazarin. 

"  Then  sign  it." 

"'  But,  suppose  I  refuse  ?  " 

"Then,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "'3'our  emi- 
nence must  expect  the  consequences  of  a 
refusal." 

"Would you  dare  to  touch  a  cardinal?" 

"You  have  dared,  my  lord,  to  imprison 
her  majesty's  musketeers." 

"The  queen  will  revenge  me,  gentle- 
men." 

"  I  do  not  think  so,  although  inclina- 
tion might  lead  her  to  do  so,  but  we  shall 
take  3'our  eminence  to  Paris — and  the 
Parisians  will  defend  us ;  therefore,  sign 
this  treaty,  I  beg  of  you."  , 

"Suppose  the  ([ueen  slioiild  i'<>fuse  to 
ratify  it?" 

"Ah!  nonsense!"  ci'ied  D'Artagnan, 
"I  can  manager  so  that  lier  majesty  will 
receive  me  well  ;   I  know  one  method." 

"  What?" 

'•  I  shall  take  her  majestA'  the  letter  in 
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which  you  tell  her  that  the  finances  are 
exhausted." 

''And  then?"  asked  Mazarin,  turning- 
pale. 

"  When  I  see  her  majesty  embarrassed, 
1  shall  conduct  her  to  Rueil,  make  her  en- 
ter the  orangerj',  and  show  her  a  certain 
spring"  which  turns  a  box." 

'^Enough,  sir,"  muttered  the  cardinal, 
'•'you  have  said  enough — where  is  the 
treaty?" 

"Here  it  is,"  replied  Aramis.  ''Sign, 
my  lord,"  and  he  g"ave  him  a  pen. 

Mazarin  arose — walked  some  moments, 
thoughtful,  but  not  dejected. 

"And  when  I  have  signed,"  he  said, 
"  what  is  to  be  m^^  guarantee  ?  " 

"  M}^  word  of  honor,  sir,"  said  Athos. 

Mazarin  started  —  turned  toward  the 
Count  de  la  Fere — and,  looking  for  an 
instant  at  his  noble  and  honest  counte- 
nance, took  the  pen. 

"  It  is  sufficient,  count,"  he  said,  and  he 
signed  the  treaty. 

"And  now,  Monsieur  d'Artagnan,"  he 
said,  "prepare  to  set  off  for  Saint  Ger- 
mains,  and  to  leave  a  letter  from  me  to 
the  queen." 


CHAPTER  LXXXVL 

SHOWS    HOW   WITH   A  THREAT  AND   A   PEN 

MORE   IS  EFFECTED  THAN    BY 

THE    SWORD. 

D'Artagnan  knew  his  part  well;  he 
was  aware  that  opportunity  has  a  fore- 
lock only  for  him  who  will  take  it,  and  he 
was  not  a  man  to  let  it  go  by  him  without 
seizing  it.  He  soon  arrang-cd  a  prompt 
and  certain  manner  of  traveling-,  by  send- 
ing relays  of  horses  to  Chantilly,  so  that 
lie  could  be  in  Paris  in  five  or  six  hours. 

Nothing-  was  known  at  St.  Germains 
about  Mazariirs  disappcai-aiu-e,  exc(>pt  by 
the  queen,  who  concealed,  to  her  fi-icnds 
even,  her  uneasiness.  She  had  ht-ard  all 
about  the  two  soldiers  who  were  found, 
l)ound  and  gagged.  Pci-nouin,  wlio  knew 
more  about  tlie  alfair  than  anylxxly,  had, 
in  fact,  gone  to  ac([uaint  the  (pieen  of  the 
circumstances  which  had  occui-i-cd.  Ann(> 
had  enforced  tlie  utmost  secrecy,  and  had 
disclosed  the  event,  to  no  one  except  the 
Prince  dc  Conde,  who  hail  sent  live  or  six 


horsemen  into  the  environs  of  St.  Ger- 
mains, with  orders  to  bring  any  suspicious 
person  who  was  going  away  from  Rueil, 
in  whatsoever  direction  it  might  be. 

On  entering-  the  court  of  the  palace, 
D'Artagnan  encountered  Bernouin,  to 
whose  instrumentality  he  owed  a  prompt 
introduction  to  the  queen's  presence.  He 
approached  the  sovereign  with  every  mark 
of  profound  respect,  and  having  fallen  on 
his  knees,  presented  to  her  the  cardinal's 
lettei*. 

It  was,  however,  merely  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction. The  queen  read  it,  recognized 
the  writing,  and  since  there  were  no  de- 
tails in  it  of  what  had  occurred,  asked  for 
particulars.  D'Artagnan  related  every- 
thing-, with  that  simple  and  ingenuous  air 
which  he  knew  how  to  assume  on  some 
occasions.  The  queen,  as  he  went  on, 
looked  at  him  with  increasing  astonish- 
ment. She  could  nob  comprehend  how  a 
man  could  conceive  .such  an  enterprise, 
and  still  less  how  he  could  have  the  au- 
dacity to  disclose  it  to  her  whose  interest, 
and  almost  duty,  it  was  to  punish  him. 

"  How,  sir  I  "  she  cried,  as  D'Artagnan 
finished,  "  you  dare  to  tell  me  the  details 
of  your  crime— to  give  me  an  account  of 
your  treason  !  " 

"Your  majesty,  on  your  side,"  said 
D'Artag-nan,  '•  is  as  nnich  mistaken  as  to 
our  intentions  as  the  Cartlinal  Mazarin 
has  always  been." 

"You  are  in  error,  sir,"  answered  the 
queen.  "  I  am  so  little  mistaken,  that  in 
ten  minutes  you  shall  be  arrested,  and  in 
an  hour  I  shall  set  olT  to  release  my  min- 
ister." 

'•  I  am  sure  your  majesty  will  not  com- 
mit such  an  act  of  imprudence  ;  first,  be- 
cause it  would  be  useless,  ami  would  pro 
duce  the  most  serious  resiUts.  Bef(U'e  he 
could  be  set  free,  the  cardinal  would  be 
dead  :  and,  indeed,  so  conviui-cd  is  he  ot 
1  his,  that  he  entreated  me,  should  I  find 
your  majesty  disposed  to  act  in  lliis  way, 
to  do  all  1  could  to  induce  you  to  change 
your  iiit(Mit  ions." 

"  Wt'il.  tluMi!  1  shall  he  content  with 
only  arresting  you  I  " 

"Madame,  the  possibility  of •  my  arrest 
has  been  foreseen,  and  should  I  not  have 
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returned  to-morrow,  at  a  certain  hour  the 
next  daj',  the  cardinal  will  be  broug-ht  to 
Paris,  and  delivered  up  to  the  parlia- 
ment." 

''I  think,"  returned  Anne  of  Austria, 
fixing-  upon  him  a  g-lance  which,  in  any 
woman's  face,  would  have  expressed  dis- 
dain, but  in  a  queen's,  spread  terror  to 
those  she  looked  upon — "  I  perceive  that 
you  dare  to  threaten  the  mother  of  j^our 
sovereign." 

"Madame,"  replied  D'Artag-nari,  ''I 
threaten  only  because  I  am  forced  to  do 
so.  Believe  me,  madame,  as  true  a  thing- 
as  it  is  that  a  heart  beats  in  this  bosom — 
a  heart  devoted  to  you — believe  that  you 
have  been  the  idol  of  our  lives ;  that  we 
have — as  3'ou  well  know — good  Heaven  I 
— risked  our  lives  twent3'  times  for  3^our 
majesty.  Have  you  then,  madame,  no 
compassion  on  3'our  people,  who  love  you, 
and  yet  who  suffer — who  love  you,  and 
who  are  yet  famished — who  have  no  other 
wish  than  to  bless  you,  and  who,  never- 
theless— no,  I  am  wrong-,  your  subjects, 
madame,  will  never  curse  3'ou  I  Say  one 
word  to  them  !  and  all  will  be  ended : 
peace  succeeds  to  war,  joy  to  tears,  hap- 
piness to  misfortune  !  " 

Anne  of  Austria  looked  with  won- 
derment on  the  warlike  countenance  of 
D'Artagnan,  which  betrayed  a  singular 
expression  of  deep  feeling-. 

"■  Why  did  j^ou  not  say  all  this  before 
you  acted  ?  "  she  said. 

''  Because,  madame,  it  was  necessarj'  to 
prove  to  your  majestj'  one  thing  of  which 
you  doubted,  that  is,  that  we  still  possess 
among  us  some  valor,  and  are  worthy  of 
some  consideration  at  your  hands." 

"  Then,  in  case  of  my  refusal,  this  valor, 
should  a  struggle  occur,  will  go  even  to 
the  length  of  carrying  me  off  in  the  midst 
of  my  court,  to  deliver  me  into  the  hands 
of  the  Fronde,  as  you  have  done  my  min- 
ister ?  " 

"We  have  not  thought  about  it,  mad- 
ame," answered  D'Artagnan,  with  that 
Gascon  effrontery  which  had  in  him  the 
appearance  of  "naivete;"  ''but  if  we 
four  had  so  settled  it,  we  should  ccrtainl}'- 
have  done* so." 

"I  ought,"  muttered  Anne  to  herself. 


"  by  this  time  to  remember  that  these  are 
men  of  iron  mold." 

"  Alas  !  madame  !  "  exclaimed  D'Ar- 
tagnan, "  this  proves  to  me  that  it  is  only 
since  j-esterday  that  your  majestj^  has 
imbibed  a  true  opinion  of  us.  Your  maj- 
esty will  do  us  justice.  In  doing  us  jus- 
tice you  will  no  longer  treat  us  as  men  of 
ordinary  stamp.  You  will  see  in  me  an 
ambassador  worthy  of  the  high  interests 
which  he  is  authorized  to  discuss  with  his 
sovereign." 

"  Where  is  the  treaty  ?  " 
"Here  it  is." 

Anne  of  Austria  cast  her  eyes  upon  the 
treaty  that  D'Artagnan  presented  to  her. 
"I  do  not  see  here,"  she  said,  "any- 
thing but  g-eneral  conditions ;  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Prince  de  Conti,  or  of  the  Dues 
de  Beaufort,  de  Bouillon,  and  d'Elbeuf, 
and  of  the  coadjutor,  are  herein  consulted ; 
but  with  regard  to  yours  ?" 

"  We  do  ourselves  justice,  madame,  even 
in  assuming  the  high  position  that  we 
have.  We  do  not  think  ourselves  worth}" 
to  stand  near  such  great  names." 

"  But  you,  I  presume,  have  decided  to 
assert  your  pretensions,  *viva  voce?  " 

"I  believe  you,  madame,  to  be  a  great 
and  powerful  queen,  and  that  it  will  be 
unworth}^  of  your  power  and  greatness  if 
3'ou  do  not  recompense  the  arm  which 
will  brmg  back  his  eminence  to  St.  Ger- 
mains." 

"It  is  ni}'  intention  so  to  do;  come — 
let  us  hear — speak." 

"He  who  has  negotiated  these  matters 
(forgive  me  if  I  begin  by  speaking  of  my- 
self, but  I  must  take  that  importance  to 
myself  which  has  been  given  to  me,  not 
assumed  by  me),  he  who  has  arranged 
matters  for  the  return  of  the  cardinal, 
ought,  it  appears  to  me,  in  order  that  his 
reward  may  not  be  unworthj'-  of  your 
majesty,  to  be  made  commandant  of  the 
guards — an  appointment  something  like 
that  of  captain  of  the  musketeers." 

" 'Tis  the  appointment  that  Monsieur 
de  Treville  had,  that  you  ask  of  me." 

"  The  place,  madame,  is  vacant ;  and 
although  'tis  a  year  since  Monsieur  de 
Treville  has  left  it,  is  not  yet  filled 
up." 
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"  But  it  is  one  of  the  principal  military 
•appointments  in  the  king-'s  household." 

''Monsieur  de  Treville  was  merely  a 
young-er  son  of  a  Gascon  family,  like  me, 
madame;  he  occupied  that  post  for  twenty 
years." 

*'  You  have  an  answer  ready  for  every- 
thing"," replied  the  queen,  and  she  took  a 
document,  which  she  filled  up  and  sig-ned, 
from  her  bureau. 

''Undoubtedly,  madame,"  said  D'Ar- 
tag-nan,  taking  the  document  and  bowing-, 
"this  is  a  noble  reward  ;  but  everything- 
in  this  world  is  unstable  ;  and  any  man 
who  happened  to  fall  into  disg-race  with 
3'our  majesty  would  lose  everything-." 

"  What  then  do  you  want  ?"  asked 
the  queen,  coloring-,  as  she  found  that 
she  had  to  deal  with  a  mind  as  subtle  as 
her  own. 

"A  hundred  thousand  francs  for  this 
poor  captain  of  musketeers,  to  be  paid 
wiienever  his  services  should  no  long-er 
be  acceptable  to  your  majesty." 

Anne  hesitated. 

"  To  think  of  the  Parisians,"  resumed 
D'Artagnan,  "offering  the  other  day,  by 
an  edict  of  the  parliament,  six  hundred 
thousand  francs  to  any  man  soever  who 
would  deliver  up  the  cardinaf  to  them, 
dead  or  alive — if  alive,  in  order  to  hang- 
him  :  if  dead,  to  deny  him  the  rig-hts  of 
Christian  burial ! — " 

"  Come,"  said  Anne,  "  'tis  reasonable 
— since  you  only  ask  from  a  queen  the  sixth 
of  what  the  parliament  has  proposed  " — 
and  she  signed  an  order  for  a  hundred 
thousand  francs. 

"  Now  then  ?  "  she  said,  "  what  next  ?" 

"  Madame,  my  friend  De  Valon  is  rich  : 
and  has  therefore  nothing-  in  the  wa}'  of 
fortune  to  desire  ;  but  I  think  I  remember 
that  there  was  a  dispute  between  him  and 
Monsieur  Mazarin  as  to  making-  his  estate 
a  barony  or  not.     'Twas  even  a  promise." 

"  A  country  clown,"  said  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria ;  "  people  will  laugh." 

"Let  them!"  answered  D'Artagnan  ; 
"  but  I  am  sure  of  one  thing- — that  those 
who  laugh  at  liim  in  liis  presence  will 
never  laugh  a  second  time." 

"Here  goes  the  barony."  said  thi> 
queen,  and  she  signed  a  patent. 


"  Now  there  remains  the  chevalier,  or 
the  Abbe  d'Herblay,  as  your  majesty 
pleases." 

' '  Does  he  wish  to  be  a  bishop  ?  ' ' 

"  No,  madame,  something  easier  to 
grant." 

"What?" 

"  It  is  that  the  king  should  deign  to 
stand  godfather  to  the  son  of  Madame 
de  Longueville." 

The  queen  smiled. 

"  Nothing  more  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No,  madame,  for  I  presume  that  the 
king,  standing  godfather  to  him,  could  do 
no  less  than  present  him  with  five  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  giving  his  father, 
also,  the  government  of  Normandy." 

"As  to  the  government  of  Normand}^" 
replied  the  queen,  "  I  think  I  can  promise ; 
but,  with  regard  to  the  present,  the  car- 
dinal is  always  telling  me  there  is  no 
more  monej''  in  the  ro^^al  coffers." 

"  We  shall  search  for  some,  madame, 
and  I  think  we  can  find  some,  and  if  your 
majestj^  permits,  we  will  seek  for  some 
together." 

"  What  next  ?  " 

"Madame,  the  Count  de  la  Fere." 

"What  does  he  ask?" 

"Nothing." 

"  There  is  in  the  world,  then,  one  man 
who,  having  the  power  to  ask — asks  for 
nothing." 

'•  The  Count  de  la  Fere,  madame,  is 
more  than  a  man  ;  he  is  a  demi-god." 

"  Are  you  satisfied,  sir  ?  " 

"There  is  one  thing  which  the  queen 
has  not  signed — her  consent  to  the  treaty. ' ' 

"  Of  what  use  to-day  ?  I  will  sign  to- 
morrow." 

"  I  can  assure  lier  majesty  that  if  she 
does  not  sign  to-day,  she  will  not  have 
time  to  sign  to-morrow.  Consent,  then, 
I  beg  you,  madame,  to  write  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  schedule,  which  has  been 
drawn  up  by  Mazarin,  as  you  see." 

"  I  consent  to  ratify  the  treaty  j^ro- 
posed  by  the  Parisians." 

Anne  was  ensnared  :  she  could  not  draw 
back — she  signed  ;  but  scarcely  had  she 
done  so,  when  pride  burst  forth  in  her 
like  a  tempest,  and  she  began  to  weep. 

D'Artagnan    started    on   seeing    these 
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tears  :  since  that  time  queens  have  shed 
tears  like  other  women. 

The  Gascon  shook  his  head  :  these  tears 
from  royalty  melted  his  heart. 

"Madame,"  he  said,  kneeling",  "look 
upon  the  unhappy  man  at  your  feet.  Be- 
hold, madame  !  here  are  the  august  sig-- 
natures  of  your  majesty's  hand  :  if  j^ou 
think  you  are  right  in  giving  them  to  me, 
you  shall  do  so  : — but,  from  this  very  mo- 
ment, you  are  free  from  anj'"  obligation  to 
keep  them." 

And  D'Artagnan,  full  of  honest  pride 
and  of  manh'  intrepidity,  placed  in  Anne's 
hands,  in  a  bundle,  the  papers  that  he 
had,  one  by  one,  won  from  her  with  so 
much  difficulty. 

There  are  moments — for  if  everj-thing 
is  not  good,  everything  in  this  world  is 
not  bad — in  which  the  most  rigid  and  the 
coldest  hearts  are  softened  by  the  tears 
of  strong  emotion — of  a  generous  senti- 
ment ;  one  of  these  momentary  impulses 
actuated  Anne.  D'Artagnan,  when  he 
gave  way  to  his  own  feelings — which  were 
in  accordance  with  those  of  the  queen — 
had  accomplished  all  that  the  most  skill- 
ful diplomacy  could  have  done.  He  was, 
therefore,  instantly  recompensed,  either 
for  his  address,  or  for  his  sensibility^, 
whichever  it  might  be  termed. 

*'  You  were  right,  sir,"  said  Anne.  "  I 
misunderstood  you.  There  are  the  acts 
signed  :  I  deliver  them  to  3'ou  without 
compulsion  :  go  and  bring  me  back  the 
cardinal  as  soon  as  possible." 

''Madame,"  faltered  D'Artagnan,  "it 
is  twenty  years  ago — I  have  a  good  mem- 
ory— since  I  had  the  honor,  behind  a  piece 
of  tapestry  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  kiss 
one  of  those  beautiful  hands." 

"There  is  the  other,"  replied  the 
queen ;  and  that  the  left  hand  should 
not  be  less  liberal  than  the  right,  she 
drew  from  her  fingers  a  diamond — nearly 
similar  to  the  one  formerly  given  to  him 
— "take  and  keep  this  ring  in  remem- 
brance of  me." 

"Madame,"  said  D'Artagnan,  rising, 
"  I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  wish, 
which  is,  that  the  next  thing  you  ask 
from  me,  should  be  my  life." 

And   with   this   way   of   cnocluding — a 


wa.y  peculiar  to  himself — he  arose  and  left 
the  room. 

"  I  have  never  rightly  understood  these 
men,"  said  the  queen,  as  she  watched  him 
retiring  from  her  presence;  "and  it  is 
now  too  late — for  in  a  year  the  king  will 
be  of  age." 

In  twenty-four  hours  D'Artagnan  and 
Porthos  conducted  Mazarin  to  the  queen  ; 
and  the  one  received  his  commission,  the 
other  his  patent  of  nobility. 

On  the  same  day  the  treaty  of  Paris 
was  signed ;  and  it  was  everywhere  an- 
nounced that  the  cardinal  had  shut  him- 
self up  for  three  days,  in  order  to  draw 
it  out  with  the  greatest  care. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVn. 

IN  WHICH  IT  IS  SHOWN  THAT  IT  IS  SOME- 
TIMES MORE  DIFFICULT  FOR  KINGS  TO 
RETURN  TO  THE  CAPITALS  OF  THEIR 
KINGDOMS,    THAN   TO  GO   OUT  OF    THEM. 

While  D'Artagnan  and  Porthos  were 
engaged  in  conducting  the  cardinal  to  St. 
Germains,  Athos  and  Aramis  returned  to 
Paris. 

Each  had  his  own  particular  visit  to 
make. 

Aramis  rushed  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
where  Madame  de  Longueville*  was  so- 
journing. The  duchess  had  loudly  la- 
mented the  announcement  of  peace. 
War  had  made  her  a  queen;  peace 
brought  her  abdication.  She  declared 
that  she  had  never  expected  the  treaty, 
and  that  she  wished  for  eternal  war. 

But  Aramis  consoled  her,  and  pointed 
out  the  solid  advantages  that  were  the 
result  of  peace — the  precarious  tenure  of 
all  she  had  prized  during  war. 

"  Now,"  said  Aramis  to  her,  "  detach 
your  brother,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  from 
the  queen,  whom  he  does  not  like — from 
Mazarin,  whom  he  despises.  The  Fronde 
is  a  comedy,  of  which  the  first  act  only 
is  plaj'Cd.  Let  us  wait  for  a  denouement 
— for  the  day  when  the  prince,  thanks 
to  you,  shall  have  turned  against  the 
court." 

Madame  de  Longueville  was  persuaded 
of  the  inHuenco  of  her  fine  e3'es,  and 
jwas  appeased  ;  but  Madame  de  Chevreuse 
frowned,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  logic  of 
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Athos  to  show  her  that  a  prolonged  war 
would  have  been  impracticable,  contended 
in  favor  of  hostilities. 

••My  fair  friend,"  said  Athos,  "allow 
me  to  tell  you  that  everybody  is  tired  of 
war.  You  will  get  yourself  exiled,  as  you 
did  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.  Believe 
me,  we  have  passed  the  time  of  success  in 
intrig-ue,  and  your  beautiful  eyes  are  not 
destined  to  be  bUnded  by  regretting  Paris, 
where  there  will  always  be  two  queens  as 
long  as  you  are  there." 

"Oh,"  cried  the  duchess,  "  I  cannot 
make  war  alone,  but  I  can  avenge  myself 
on  that  ungrateful  queen  and  ambitious 
favorite — on  the  honor  of  a  duchess,  I  will 
avenge  myself." 

"Madame,"  replied  Athos,  "do  not 
injure  the  Yicomte  de  Bragelonne— do 
not  ruin  Ids  prospects.  Alas  I  excuse  my 
weakness  !  There  are  moments  when  a 
man  grows  young  again  in  his  chil- 
dren." 

The  duchess  smiled  ;  half  tenderly,  half 

ironically. 

"'  Count,"  she  said,  "'  you  are,  I  fear, 
gained  over  to  the  court.  I  suppose  you 
have  a  blue  ribbon  in  your  pocket  ?  " 

"Yes,  madame ;  I  have  that  of  the 
Garter,  \thich  King  Charles  I.  gave  me 
some  days  before  he  died." 

"  Come !  one  must  grow  into  an  old 
woman,"  said  the  duchess,  pensively. 

Athos  took  her  hand,  and  kissed  it. 
She  sighed,  as  she  looked  at  him. 

"  Count,"  she  said,  "  Bragelonne  must 
be  a  charming  place.  You  are  a  man  of 
taste.  You  have  water — woods— flowers 
—there?" 

She  sighed  again,  and  leaned  her  charm- 
ing head,  gracefully  reclined,  on  her  hand 
—still  beautiful  in  form  and  color. 

"  Madame  !  "  exclaimed  Athos,  "  what 
were  you  saying  just  now  about  growing 
old  ?  Never  have  I  seen  you  look  so  young 
— never  more  beautiful  !  " 

Tlic  duchess  sliook  hci-  head. 

••Does  Monsieur  de  F.ragelonne  riMnaiu 
ill   I'aris  ?  "  sho  iiuiuircd. 

"What  think  you  of  it?"  aiiswer(<d 
Athos. 

"Leave  it  to  me,"  replied  tlic  diiclicss; 
"really,   sir,  you    are    delightful,   and   1 


should  like  to  spend  a  month  at  Brage- 
lonne." 

"  Are  3'ou  not  afraid  of  making  people 
envious,  duchess?  "  replied  Athos. 

"  No,  I  shall  go  incognito,  count,  under 
the  name  of  Marie  Michon.  But  do  not 
keep  Raoul  with  you." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  he  is  in  love." 

"  He — he  is  quite  a  child." 

"  And  it  is  a  child  whom  he  loves." 

Athos  became  thoughtful. 

"  You  are  right,  duchess.  This  singular 
passion  for  a  child  of  seven  years  old  may 
some  day  make  him  very  unhappy.  There 
is  to  be  war  in  Flanders.  He  shall  go 
thither." 

"  And  at  his  return  you  will  send 
him  to  me.  I  will  arm  him  ag^ainst 
love." 

"Alas,  madame!"  exclaimed  Athos, 
"  to-day  love  is  like  war,  and  the  breast- 
plate is  become  useless." 

Raoul  entered  at  this  moment ;  he  came 
to  announce  that  the  solemn  entrance  of 
the  king,  the  queen,  and  her  ministers  was 
to  take  place  on  the  ensuing  day. 

On  the  next  day,  in  fact,  at  daybreak^ 
the  coui^t  made  preparations  to  quit  St, 
Germains. 

Meanwhile,  the  queen  every  hour  had 
been  sending  for  D'Artagnan. 

"'  I  hear,"  she  said,  "that  Paris  is  not 
quiet.  I  am  afraid  for  the  king's  safety  ; 
place  yourself  close  to  the  coach  door  on 
the  right." 

"Be  assured,  madame;  I  will  answer 
for  the  king's  safety." 

As  he  left  the  queen's  presence,  Ber- 
nouin  summoned  him  to  the  cardinal. 

"Sir,"  said  Mazarin  to  him,  "an 
•'  emeute  '  is  spoken  of  in  Paris.  I  shall 
b(;  on  the  king's  left,  and  as  I  am  the 
chief  person  threatened,  i-einain  at  the 
coach  door  to  the  left." 

"Your  emineiu'c  may  be  perfectly 
ea.sy,"  replied  D'Artagnan:  '•they  will 
not  touch  a  hair  of  your  head." 

"  Deuce  taUe  it."  he  llioughl  to  hini- 
solf.  "  how  can  1  take  care  of  both  ?  Ah  ! 
l)lagiio  on't.  1  shall  guard  the  king,  and 
Porthos  the  cardinal." 

This  arrangement    jtleascti    every  one. 
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The  queen  had  confidence  in  the  courage 
of  D'Artagnan,  and  the  cardinal  in  the 
strength  of  Porthos. 

The  I'oyal  procession  set  out  for  Paris. 
Guitant  and  Comminges,  at  the  liead  of 
the  guards,  marched  first ;  then  came  the 
roj-al  carriage,  with  D'Artagnan  on  one 
side,  Porthos  on  tlie  other  ;  then  tlie  mus- 
keteers, for  twenty-two  years  the  old 
friends  of  D'Artagnan.  During  twentj^ 
he  had  been  their  heutenant,  their  cap- 
tain since  tlie  night  before. 

The  cortege  proceeded  to  Notre-Dame, 
where  a  Te  Deum  was  chanted.  All  the 
people  of  Paris  were  in  the  streets.  The 
Swiss  were  drawn  up  along  the  road,  but 
as  the  road  was  long,  they  were  placed  at 
six  or  eight  feet  distance  from  each  other, 
and  one  man  deep  only.  This  force  was, 
therefore,  wholly  insufficient,  and  from 
time  to  time  the  line  was  broken  through 
hx  the  people,  and  was  formed  again  with 
<:ifficulty.  Whenever  this  occurred,  al- 
though it  proceeded  only  from  good  will 
and  a  desire  to  see  the  king  and  queen, 
Anne  looked  at  D'Artagnan  anxiously. 

Mazarin,  who  had  dispensed  a  thou- 
sand louis  to  make  the  peoply  cry  "Long 
live  Mazarin,"  and  who  had,  therefore,  no 
confidence  in  acclamations  bought  at  twen- 
ty pistoles  each,  looked  also  at  Portlios ; 
but  the  gigantic  bodyguard  replied  to  that 
look  with  his  fine  bass  voice,  "  Be  tranquil, 
m3''lortl  ;  "  and  Mazarin  became  more  and 
more  composed. 

At  the  Palais-Ro3'al  the  crowd,  which 
had  forced  in  from  the  adjacent  streets, 
was  still  greater  ;  like  a  large  impetuous 
crowd,  a  wave  of  human  beings  came  to 
ineet  the  carriage,  and  rolled  tumultu- 
ously  into  the  Rue  St.  Honore. 

When  th«;  ])i-()cession  readied  1-lie  ])a]ace, 
]oud  cries  of  "  Long  live  their  majesties  !'' 
resounded.  Mazarin  leaned  out  of  the  \\  in- 
<lo\v.  One  or  two  shouts  of ''Long  live 
the  cai'dinal  !  "'  saluted  his  shadow,  ])ut 
instantlj'  hisses  and  yells  stifled  1  hem  re- 
mors<'lessly.  Mazarin  lui-ned  pale,  and 
sank  back  in  his  coach. 

•' Tjow-boiai  fellows  I  "  ejaculated  Por- 
thos. 

D'Artagnan  said  nothing,  bul.  1  willed 
Ids    must.ache    wilh    a    peculiai-    gestui'e 


which  showed  that  his  fine  Gascon  humor 
was  kindled. 

Anne  of  Austria  bent  down  and  whis- 
pered in  the  young  king's  ear  : 

"  Say  something  gracious  to  Monsieur 
d'Artagnan,  my  lord." 

The  A'oung  king  leaned  toward  the  door. 

'•'  I  have  not  said  good-morning  to  3-ou, 
Monsieur  d'Artagnan,"  he  said  ;  "never- 
theless I  have  remarked  yow.  It  was  you 
who  were  behind  my  bed-curtains  that 
night  when  the  Parisians  wished  to  see  me 
asleep." 

"And  if  the  king  permits  me,"  returned 
the  Gascon,  "  I  shall  be  near  him  when- 
ever there  is  danger  to  be  encountered." 

"Sir,"  said  Mazarin  to  Porthos,  "  what 
would  you  do  if  the  crowd  fell  upon  us  ?  " 

"'  Kill  as  many  as  I  could,  my  lord." 

"  Hem  !  Brave  as  you  are,  and  strong 
as  you  are,  3'ou  could  not  kill  all." 

"'  'Tis  true,"  answered  Porthos,  rising 
in  his  saddle,  in  order  that  he  might  see 
the  immense  crowd — "  there  are  man^^  of 
them." 

"  I  think  I  should  like  the  other  man 
better  than  this  one,"  said  Mazarin  to 
himself,  and  he  threw  himself  back  in  his 
carriage. 

The  queen  and  her  minister,  more  es- 
pecially^ the  latter,  had  reason  to  feel 
anxious.  The  crowd,  while  preserving  an 
appearance  of  respect,  and  even  of  affec- 
tion, for  the  king  and  queen-regent,  began 
to  be  tumultuous.  Reports  were  whis- 
pered about,  like  certain  sounds,  which 
announce,  as  they  are  echoed  from  wave 
to  wave,  the  coming  storm — and  when 
they  pass  through  a  multitude,  pressage 
an  emeute. 

D'Artagnan  turned  toward  the  muske- 
teers, and  made  a  sign  imperceptible  to 
the  crowd,  but  very  easily  understood  by 
that  chosen  I'egiment,  the  fiovver  of  the 
army. 

The  ranks  were  closed,  and  a  kind  of 
shudder  ran  from  man  to  man. 

At  the  l^arriere  des  Sergents  the  pro- 
cession was  obliged  to  stop.  Comminges 
left  the  head  of  the  escort,  and  went  to 
the  queen's  carriage.  Anne  questioned 
D'Artagnan  by  a  look.  He  answered  in 
the  same  language. 
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'^  Proceed,"  she  said. 

Comming-es  returned  to  his  post.  An 
effort  was  made,  and  the  living  barrier 
was  violently  broken  through. 

Some  complaints  arose  from  the  crowd, 
and  were  addressed  this  time  to  the  king, 
as  well  as  the  minister. 

"  Onward  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan,  with  a 
loud  voice. 

*•'  Onward  !  "  cried  Porthos. 

But,  as  if  the  multitude  had  waited  only 
for  this  demonstration  to  burst  out,  all 
the  sentiments  of  hostility  that  possessed 
it  broke  out  at  once.  Cries  of  "Down 
with  Mazarin  I  "  ''Death  to  the  cardi- 
nal I  "  resounded  on  all  sides. 

At  the  same  time,  through  the  streets 
of  Grenelle,  Saint  Honore,  and  Da  Coq,  a 
double  stream  of  people  broke  the  feeble 
hedge  of  Swiss  guards,  and  came,  like  a 
whirlwind,  even  to  the  ver3'  legs  of  Por- 
thos' horse  and  that  of  D'Artagnan. 

This  new  eruption  was  more  dangerous 
than  the  others,  being  composed  of  armed 
men.  It  was  plain  tliat  it  was  not  the 
chance  combination  of  those  who  had  col- 
lected a  number  of  the  malcontents  at  the 
same  spot,  but  the  concerted  attack  or- 
ganized by  a  hostile  spirit. 

Each  of  these  two  mobs  Avas  led  on  by  a 
chief,  one  of  whom  appeared  to  belong, 
not  to  the  people,  but  to  the  honorable 
corporation  of  mendicants,  and  the  other, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  affected  imita- 
tion of  the  people,  might  easily  be  dis- 
covered to  be  a  gentleman.  Both  were 
evidently  stimulated  by  the  same  im- 
pulse. 

There  was  a  shock  which  was  perceived 
even  in  the  royal  carriage.  Then,  millions 
of  cries,  forming-  one  vast  uproar,  were 
heard,  mingled  with  g-uns  firing. 

"The  musketeers!  here  !"  cried  D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

The  escort  diviih'd  inio  two  files.  One 
of  them  passed  round  to  t  he  I'ight  of  the 
carriage;  the  other  to  the  left.  One  went 
to  support  D'Artagnan,  the  other  Por- 
thos. Then  came  a  skirmish,  the  more 
terrible,  becausi*  it  had  no  detliiite  obj(>ct; 
the  more  melancholy,  because  those  en- 
gaged in  it  knew  !iot.  for  wliom  1  hey  were 
fighting.     Like   all   popular    movements. 


the  shock  given  by  the  rush  of  this  mob 
was  formidable.  The  musketeers,  few  in 
number,  not  being  able,  in  the  midst  of 
this  crowd,  to  make  their  horses  wheel 
round,  began  to  give  waj*.  D'Artagnan. 
offered  to  lower  the  blinds  of  the  royal 
carriage,  but  the  young  king  stretched 
out  his  arm,  saying  : 

"  No,  sir  !  I  wish  to  see  everything." 

"If  your  majestj^  wishes  to  lookout — 
w^ell,  then,  look  I  "  replied  D'Artagnan. 
And  turning  with  that  fury  which  made 
him  so  formidable,  he  rushed  toward  the 
chief  of  the  insurgents,  a  man  who,  with 
a  large  sword  in  his  hand,  tried  to  clear 
out  a  passage  to  the  coach  door,  by  a 
combat  with  two  musketeers. 

"Make  room!"  cried  D'Artagnan. 
"  Zounds  !  give  way  !  " 

At  these  words,  the  man  with  a  pistol 
and  sword  raised  his  head  ;  but  it  was  too 
late.  The  blow  was  sped  by  D'Artagnan  ; 
the  rapier  had  pierced  his  bosom. 

"Ah  !  confound  it  I  "  cried  the  Gascon, 
trying  in  vain,  too  late,  to  I'etract  the 
thrust.  "  Wliat  the  devil  are  you  doing 
here,  count  ?  " 

"Accomplishing  m}'  destine-,"  replied 
Rochefort,  falling  on  one  knee.  "  I  have 
already-  got  up  again  after  three  stabs 
from  3' ou  ;  but  I  shall  not  rise  after  a 
fourth." 

"  Count  !  • '  said  D'Artagnan.  with  some 
degrree  of  emotion,  "I  struck  without 
knowing  that  it  was  you.  I  am  sorry,  if 
you  die,  that  j'ou  should  die  with  senti- 
ments of  hatred  toward  me." 

Rochefort  extended  his  hand  to  D'Ar- 
tagnan. who  took  it.  The  count  wished 
to  speak,  but  a  gush  of  blood  stith'd  iiim. 
He  stiffened  in  the  last  convulsions  of 
death,  and  expired  ! 

"Back,  peopU^  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan; 
"Nour  leader  is  dead,  and  you  have  no 
longer  a  n\t  liiiig  to  do  hei'e.'' 

Indeed,  as  if  De  Rochefort  had  been 
till'  soul  of  the  attack,  all  the  crowd  who 
had  followed  and  oht\\ cd  liiin  took  flight 
on  seeing  him  fall.  D'Artagnan  charged 
with  a  party  of  musketeers  in  the  Rue  de 
C^o(l.  and  that  portion  of  Wm"  mob  whom 
he  assailed  disnppeai'ed  like  smoke,  tlis- 
persing    near    the    Place    St.    Germains 
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L'Auxerrois,  and  taking-  the  direction  of 
tlie  quays. 

D'Artag-nan  returned  to  help  Porthos, 
if  Porthos  needed  it ;  but  Porthos,  on  bis 
side,  had  done  bis  worlc  as  conscientiously 
as  D'Artag-nan.  The  left  of  the  carriage 
was  as  well  cleared  as  the  right ;  and  the}^ 
drew  up  the  blind  of  the  window,  which 
Mazarin,  less  heroic  than  the  king,  bad 
taken  the  precaution  to  lower. 

Porthos  looked  \evy  melanchol3^ 

'•  What  a  devil  of  a  face  you  have,  Por- 
thos I  and  what  a  strange  air  for  a  vic- 
torious man  !" 

'"But  you,"  answered  Porthos,  "seem 
to  me  ag-itated," 

'•'  There's  a  reason  !  Zounds  I  I  have 
just  killed  an  old  friend." 

"Indeed  !  "  replied  Porthos;  ''who  ?  " 

*'  That  poor  Count  de  Rocbefort." 

"  Well !  exactly  like  me  I  I  have  just 
killed  a  man  whose  face  is  not  unknown 
to  me.  Unluckily,  I  hit  him  on  the  head, 
and  immediatel}''  his  face  w^as  covered  with 
blood." 

•''  And  he  said  nothing-  as  be  died  ?  " 

"Yes;  he  said  'Oh!'  " 

"1  suppose,"  answered  D'Artagnan, 
laughing-,  "if  he  only  said  that  it  did  not 
enlig-hten  you  much." 

"Well,  sir  !  "  cried  the  queen. 

"Madame,  the  passage  is  quite  clear, 
and  your  majesty  can  continue  j^^our  road. " 

In  fact,  the  procession  arrived  in  safety 
at  Notre-Dame,  at  the  front  g-ate  of  which 
all  the  clergy,  with  the  coadjutor  at  their 
bead,  awaited  the  king,  the  queen  and  the 
minister,  for  whose  bapp^'-  return  the}" 
clianted  a  Te  Deiim. 


CONCLUSION. 

On  g-oiug-  home,  the  two  friends  found  a 
letter  from  Athos,  who  desired  them  to 
\i\vA\t  hiiu  at  tlie  Grand  Charlemagne  on 
th(!  following-  day. 

Both  of  the  friends  went  to  b(;d  early, 
but  neither  of  them  slept.  When  we 
ari'ive  at  the  summit  of  one's  wishes,  suc- 
cess has  usually  IIk;  powei-  of  driving 
away  sl(?cp  on  t-lu!  firsl.  night  after  the 
fullillment  of  long-cberish(!d  hopes. 

The  next  night,  at  the  appointed  hour, 


they  went  to  see  Atlios,  and  found  him 
and  Aramis  in  traveling-  costume. 

"  What  !  "  cried  Porthos,  "  are  we  all 
g-oing-  away  then  ?  I  have  also  made  xa\ 
preparations  this  morning-." 

"Oh,  heavens!  yes,"  said  Aramis. 
"There's  nothing-  to  do  in  Paris  now 
there's  no  Fronde.  The  Duchesse  de 
Long-ueville  bas  invited  me  to  pass  some 
days  in  Normandy,  and  bas  deputed  me, 
while  her  son  is  being  baptized,  to  g-o  and 
prepare  her  residence  at  Rouen ;  after 
which,  if  nothing  new  occurs,  I  shall  g-o 
and  bury  myself  in  m}"  convent  at  Noisj'^- 
le-Lec." 

"And  I,"  said  Athos,  "am  returning- 
to  Brag-elonne.  You  know,  dear  D'Ar- 
tag-nan, I  am  nothing-  more  than  a  g-ood 
honest  country  g-entleman.  Raoul  bas  no 
other  fortune  but  what  I  possess,  poor 
child  !  and  I  must  take  care  of  it  for  bim, 
since  I  only  lend  bim  my  name.'  ' 

"  And  Raoul — what  shall  3'ou  do  with 
him  ?  " 

"I  leave  him  with  you,  m}'  friend. 
War  in  Flanders  bas  broken  out ;  you 
shall  take  bim  with  you  there.  I  am 
afraid  that  remaining  at  Blois  would  be 
dangerous  to  his  youthful  mind.  Take 
him,  and  teach  bim  to  be  as  brave  and 
lo3'al  as  3'ou  are  j-ourself." 

"  Then,"  replied  D'Artagnan,  "  though 
I  shall  not  have  you,  Athos,  at  all  events, 
I  shall  have  that  dear  fair-haired  head  by 
me ;  and  though  be  is  but  a  boy,  j-et, 
since  3'our  soul  lives  again  in  bim,  dear 
Athos,  so  I  shall  always  fancy  that  you 
are  near  me,  sustaining-  and  encourag-ing- 
me." 

The  four  friends  embraced,  with  tears 
in  their  eyes.  Then  they  departed,  with- 
out knowing-  whether  the}"  should  ever 
see  each  other  again. 

D'Artag-nan  returned  to  the  Rue  Tique- 
tonne  witli  Porthos,  still  possessed  by  the 
wish  to  find  out  who  the  man  was  whom 
he  bad  killed.  On  arriving  at  the  Hotel 
de  la  Chevrette  they  found  the  baron's 
equipag-es  all  ready,  and  Mousqueton  on 
bis  saddle. 

"Come,  D'Artagnan,"  said  Porthos, 
"bidadi(Mi  to  your  sword,  and  g-o  with 
me  to  Pierrefonds,  to  Bracieux,  or  to  De 
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Valon.  We  will  grow  old  tog-ether,  and 
talk  of  our  companions." 

"No!"  replied  D'Artag-nan,  "deuce 
take  it,  the  campaig-n  is  g-oing  to  begin  ; 
I  wish  to  be  there,  I  expect  to  g-et  some- 
thing- by  it." 

*•'  What  do  3'ou  expect  to  g-et  ?  " 

•''Why,  I  expect  to  be  a  marechal  of 
France  !  " 

''Ha,  ha!"  cried  Porthos,  who  was 
not  completely  taken  in  by  D'Artagnan's 
g-asconades. 

"  Come,  my  brother,  g-o  with  me,"  added 
D'Artag-nan,  "  and  T  will  make  you  a 
duke!" 

"No,"  answered  Porthos,  ''Houston 
has  no  desire  to  fight — besides,  they  have 
made  a  triumphal  entrance  for  me  into 
my  baron}^,  which  will  kill  my  neig-hbors 
with  env^y." 

"  To  that  I  can  say  nothing,"  returned 
D'Artag-nan,  who  knew  the  vanity  of  the 
new  baron.  "Here,  then,  to  our  next 
merrj'  meeting-."' 

"Adieu,  dear  captain,"  said  Porthos, 
"  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  welcome  you 
to  my  barony." 

"  True — when  the  campaig-n  is  over," 
replied  the  Gascon. 


"  The  equipag-e  of  his  honor  is  waiting-," 
said  Mousqueton. 

The  two  friends,  after  a  cordial  pressure 
of  the  hand,  thereupon  separated.  D'Ar- 
tag-nan was  standing-  at  the  door,  look- 
ing after  Porthos  with  a  mournful  g-aze, 
when  the  baron,  after  walking  scarcely 
more  than  twenty"  paces,  returned — stood 
still — struck  his  forehead  with  his  fing-er, 
and  exclaimed  : 
"  I  recollect  !  " 

"  What  ?  "  inquired  D'Artag-nan. 
"Who  the  begg-ar  that  I  killed  was." 
"  Ah  !  indeed  !  and  who  was  he  ?  " 
"  'Twas  that  low  fellow,  Bonacieux." 
And  Porthos,  enchanted  at  having-  re- 
lieved his  mind,  rejoined  Mousqueton,  and 
they  disappeared  round  an  angle  of  the 
street ;  D'Artagnan  stood  for  an  instant, 
mute,   pensive,  and  motionless  ;  then,  as 
he  went  in,  he  saw  the  fair  Madeleine,  his 
hostess,  standing  on  the  threshold. 

"Madeleine,"  said  the  Gascon,  "give 
me  your  apartment  on  the  first  floor  :  now 
that  1  am  a  captain  in  the  Ro^^al  Muske- 
teers, I  must  make  an  appearance  :  never- 
theless, still  keep  my  room  on  the  fifth 
story  for  me  ;  one  never  knows  what  may 
happen." 


END   OF    "TAVENTY  YEARS   AFTER.' 
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